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CHAPTER I.—AT DEATH-GRIPS WITH A 
MONSTER, 


“ Ww" dost start, my trusty charger? 
Why dost moan, and droop thy lead? 
See thy stirrups edged with silver, 
See thy headstall, brightest red! 
“And thy saddle is of velvet, 
And thy trappings broidered gay; 
And they ca'l thee swiftest, strongest : 
What hath grieved thee, comrade, sy ?” 
“Well may I, beloved master, 
Droop my head, and moan, and start; 
Lies s presage of disaster, 
Heavy, heavy, on my heart ! 
“Evil comes, and death is nearing, 
‘And I see, in boding drear, 
Foemen charging, horses rearing, 
Flaming arrow, piercing spear. 
“And in place of cloths and housings, 
When the winter nights are cold, 
Thev my eteaming flanks shall cover 
With thy séin, my master bold !"* 


And the singer trolled out the last stave 
of his grim ditty in a voice as clear 
and joyous as the carol of a skylark ; for 
in the constant wars of that stormy age, 
the horrors of which he sang were far too 
common for any man to think twice about 
them. 

Though the slope which he was climb- 
ing was steep enough to have made any 
man sufficiently short of breath without 
expending any more in a song, he never 
paused for a moment, though he kept 
glancing keenly down at the dark waters 
of the Volga, which, swollen by the melt- 
ing of the northern snows, rolled its broad, 
brown stream below him, as if rejoicing 
to be free at last from the icy prison that 
had held it fettered so long. 

By his bearskin jacket and leathern 
pouch one might have taken him for a 
hunter, though he carried no gun, nor 
any other weapon save the long dagger- 
knife in his belt ; but instead of watching 
the wooded slopes around him for some 
sign of game, as any hunter would have 
done, his watchful eyes were turned ceaso- 
lessly toward a sharp bend of the river 
a little way below him, as if expecting 
something to appear from behind it. 
This seemed to suggest his being a fisher- 
man; but he evidently was not that. 

In fact, the keenest observer living could 
hardly have guessed, looking at that man 
as he stood there, what he really was, 
and still less what he was one day to be. 

The foremost champions in the world’s 
battle do not always carry with them 
(whatever fifth-rate novelists may say) 
“that air of native power and command 
which stamps the born leader of men.” 
Many a dainty young Roman officer on 
outpost duty in Pannonia doubtless 
sneered at the swaggering airs assumed 
by an ugly little Tartar, with a monkey- 
like face and arms longer than his legs, 
never dreaming that this uncouth, dwarf- 
ish savage was one day to march up to 
the very gates of Rome with half a million 
of men at his back, as “ Attila, King of 
the Huns.” The jovial old Huntingdon 
farmers who had so often smoked a quiet 
pipe with “Master Oliver Cromwell, of 
St. Ives,” must have stared to see their 
old crony lording it over all England, and 
meking his name dreaded from the Alps 
to the Atlantic. To his schoolmasters 
the founder of British India was merely 


© This is a very inalequate rendering of the original 
Russian, the simple pathos of which defies translation. — 
D.K. 
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“naughty Bob Clive’; to his playmates 
the conqueror of Europe was nothing 
more than “that sulky little Corsican, 
Buonaparte.”” 

So, too, with the hero of our tale. No 
eyes ungifted with prophecy could have 
discerned in hin. anything beyond 
sturdy, good-humoured, rather stolid-look- 
ing Russian peasant of middle height, 
whose features might have been called 
handsome but for the broad, heavy jaw 
(always characteristic of a true Slavonian 
face) which his short, curly black beard 
only half concealed. The one thing 
about him that would have struck a spec- 
tutor was the quick, restless, piercing 
glance of his dark-grey eyes, which had 
long since won him the nickname of 
“Oryol” (the eagle). 

As he gained the crest of the ridge, and 
expanded his brawny chest with a laugh 
of boyish enjoyment of the bright spring 
weather and the bracing exercise, there 
was nothing whatever in his appearance 
or bearing to betray that he went in 
mortal peril of his life every day and all 
day long. Yet so it was. This man was 
an outlaw, on whose head a price was 
set, and whom every man that met him 
had a right to kill on the spot—if he 
could. 

But this—as we shall see presently— 
was easier said than done. 


From the height that he had now 
reached, the climber could follow with his 
eye, far to the right and left, the broad, 
winding course of the Russian Mississippi, 
which was even then a principal artery of 
internal commerce, though far less so 
than at present, thanks to the unsettled 
times and to the ceaseless raids of those 
wild Tartar tribes which haunted the 
border-line between Europe and Asia. 

No steamers then traversed its waters, 
and most of the great manufacturing 
towns which now stud its banks were 
still unthought of; but the strange con- 
trast between the two opposite shores 
was even more striking then than now. 
From Samara right down to Tsaritzin, 
the Lower Volga seemed to have bor- 
rowed one bank from the Danube and 
another from the Rhine. Along the 
western side bold ridges surged up against 
the sky like rolling waves, now towering 
in castellated terraces of sandstone, now 
cleft by wooded ravines, and anon melting 
into sunny green slopes, on which nestled 
here and there the gilded cupolas of white- 
towered churches, and the log-built huts 
of quaint little hamlets. On the eastern 
side lay outstretched a dreary wilderness 
of low sandy reaches, crumbling banks 
crested with coarse spear-grass, and path- 
less morasses, betraying by their rank, 
unwholesome green the fathomless depths 
of treacherous slime below—a boundless 
expanse of desolation, somewhere beyond 
which was said to lie that weird, unknown 
region which, in this memorable spring 
of 1579, was still a mysterious and awful 
blank to Russia’s wisest and bravest, 
though soon to become formidably known 
to them under its present name of 
Siperia. 

But the solitary watcher gave little heed 
to a panorama which he already knew by 
heart. His keen eyes were bent once more 
upon the nearest curve of the river; and 
seeing nothing issue from behind it, he 
was just muttering an exclamation of 


angry disappointment, when, turning his 
head suddenly, he caught sight of some- 
thing which, for the moment, blotted out 
every other thought. 

On a level with the crest of the ridge 
that he had just scaled, but separated from 
it by a deep, narrow gully, lay a wide 
stretch of grassy upland, bordered on the 
farther side by a thick, dark wood. Half- 
way across this open space, a little fair- 
haired girl—whose sole clothing (despite 
the keen wind) was a single light garment, 
half pinafore and half shirt °—was on her 
knees at the foot of a tree, eagerly plucking 
a few tiny bunches of spring flowers, the 
first of the year. 

So intent was the pocr little thing on 
her new-found treasures, that she never 
heard the warning crackle ainid the glcomy 
thickets behind her, and never saw the 
huge black head and gaping jawe of a 
monstrous bear thrust out through the 
tangled mess of boughs, with its small, 
round, fiery eyes fixed hungrily upon the 
unconscious and helpless child ! 

The black-bearded stranger had, as we 
have seen, no weapon save his knife; but 
he was not one to hesitate on that secre 
in any case, and least of all in @ case like 
this. With one spring he was at the edge 
of the ravine, and flew like a wild cat 
down one side of it and up the other. 
shouting and unsheathing his long knife 
as he ran. < 

With all his haste, however, he would 
have come too late had the bear pressed 
right on; but the shouts of the daring 
Russian, and the sight of his figure start- 
ing up threateningly from the depths of 
the gorge, made the monster pause for an 
instant—and that pause gave the man 
time to dash forward, and to plamt him- 
self, knife in hand, between the savage 
beast and its prey. 

Years later, when the name of this un- 
known man was echoing like a roll of 
thunder from the forests of Siberia to the 
shores of the Baltic, the wild warriors 
who followed him were wont to say that 
“the battle melted at the glance of his 
eye"; and the grim poetry of this descrip- 
tion would have been fully appreciated by 
anyone who had seen him now. His 
lately careless and good-humoured face 
had suddenly set itself like a flint—his 
eyes shot fire—his massive features glowed 
like heated iron—and the shout of defiance 
which his deep voice thundered out as he 
faced his terrible enemy seemed to startle 
even the soulless brute itself. 

But after its long winter fast. the bear 
was too hungry and too ferocious to be 
cowed by any one man, however resolute. 
On it came open-mouthed, and, as it 
reached him, suddenly reared up its huge, 
ungainly bulk on its short, thick, pillar- 
like hind legs—its small red eyes glittering 
savagely—its big frothy tongue lolling 
greedily out—the hot, foul breath steam. 
ing from its open jaws—a perfect picture 
of brutal and unreasoning strength, ani- 
mated by an equally brutal and unreagon- 
ing ferocity. 

The fate of a mighty empire, the lives of 
thousands of brave men, the issue of the 
greatest achievement in Russia's eventful 
history, all hung quivering in the balance 


® In accordance with some mischievous suj iti 

(still prevailing in many parts of Russin, atta cone 
thousands of poor little lives every year}, 10 Peaant 
chill was then allowed any clothing® but this one ear: 
ms uty winter or summer, till its seventh birthday.— 


for one moment. But the future conqueror 
was equal to this emergency, as to every 
other. Ere the mighty forepaw could fall 
and crush him, he had darted in beneath 
it, and struck home with a force which 
buried his broad blade up to the very 
handle in a vital part of the vast, shuggy 
body. The stricken monster, wounded to 
the death, uttered a hoarse, gasping growl, 
and fell heavily to the earth, wrenching 
the knife out of his hand in its fall. 
Assuring himeelf by one passing glance 
at his fallen enemy that the work was 
done, the victor turned his attention to the 
terrified child, who was crying bitterly. 
But the moment he raised her in his 
strong arms, her sobs ceased, as if she 
now felt perfectly safe; and then, with 
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that unerring instinct by which children 
always recognise those who love them, 
she nestled her thin little face to his 
bearded cheek, and brightened into a faint 
smile. 

Just then a pale, sickly-looking woman, 
very poorly dressed, came flying up the 
hillside. glancing wildly around her. Her 
eyes fell upon the slain bear and the 
rescued child, and one glance told her the 
whole story. 

Her first act was to seize the child in 
her arms and cover it with kisses, half- 
scolding and half-crving. Then, seeming 
to recollect herself, she canght hold of the 
rescuer’s strong brown hand, and pressed 
it to her lips in the graceful old Slavonian 
fashion, saying through her tears: 
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“Whoever you are, may God bless you, 
and grant you the wish of your heart!” 

“May God bless me!" echoed the 
stranger with a grim laugh (in which 
there was a lurking ring of sadness), as he 
watched the mother and child disappear 
over the crest of the ridge. ‘ Well, inany 
a one has wished that the Tchort (Evil 
One) might carry mo off, but it's seldom 
that I hear anybody pray God to bless 
me! As for the wish of my heart, if it 
could be granted, I know what it would 
be!” 

As the last words were uttered, a loud 
shout made the speaker turn his head, just. 
in time to see a new personage make his 
eppearance on the scene. 

(To be continued.) 
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ores holds a high position 
among fashionable watering-places 
of the South Coast. She may not claim 
to be their Queen—possibly the rank of 
Princess Royal is beyond her boast; but 
she has good right to be regarded a 
princess of some degree among the 
southern watering-places. Her sea-front 
is magnificent, with grand hotels and 
ranks upon ranks of splendid mansions, 
and pier, and broad esplanade over a mile 
in length. Then she has the famcur 
chalybeate springs so beneficial to many 
invalids, and a varied coast on either side, 
cleft with chines, pine-clad in places, and 
carpeted with the gorgeous tapestry of 
gorse and heather. 

A river cleaves its way boldly through 
what was once a chine, at the west end 
of Surfonsea-Spa, and for the last half- 
mile of its course the yround on either 
side has been laid out in ornamental 
gardens, with avenues and lawns, gravel 
piths and radiant flower-beds. The 
“Chine Gardens,” as they are called, 
form one of the chief attractions of the 
place. The band plays there two after- 
noons a week, and even when the band is 
engaged elsewhere, it is pleasant to sit or 
stroll in the Chine Gardens. The paths 
are not so crowded ar the esplanade, nor 
so confined as the pier; and if a visitor 
desires a comfortable seat for a siesta on 
a stimmer afternoon, he (or she) cannot 
do better than select a shady nook in the 
Chine Gardens. 

One afternoon in September two ladies 
were sitting together on one of those 
seats. They were engaged in animated 
conversation—sisters, with a difference of 
four years between their ages; both were 
on the shady side of forty, the elder 
resigned to the fact, accepting it as a sad 
reality against which there was no 
appeal. She was short and decidedly 
stout, of rather a stern countenance, 
which sometimes wore almost a sour ex- 
pression. The younger, who studied to 
disguise her years, was taller and more 
slim than the elder, with large grey eyes 
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(which she fancied were blue), and hair 
which had been tortured artificially into a 
yellowish hue, intended to be golden. 

Miss Jane Appledew (the elder) evi- 
dently disagreed with Miss Elizabeth (the 
younger) on the subject they were discuss- 
ing that afternoon. 

“My dear Elizabeth,” she said, “I 
repeat, it is a great risk, and I am not at 
all sure that we org it to consent.” 

“What nonsense, Jane; you are 
always so suspicious. Wheat can be the 
objection?” 

“There is more than one objection, 
Elizabeth. Military men are sometimes 
very questionable characters—domineer- 
ing, violent in language and manners, 
and retired Colonels are often odious!" 

“ How can you say 80, Jane? I never 
heard anything so ridiculous. And, 
besides, he is not a Colonel, he is a 
General.” 

“Tt makes no difference,” said Miss 
Jane. “If Colonels are bad, Generals are 
worse. And then, there are two nephews 
—aged—what are their ages?” Miss 
Jane took a letter from her pocket and 
unfolded it—“ aged respectively thirteen 
and twelve. What more objectionable 
animals can be imagined than boys of 
thirteen and twelve ?” 

“T am sure some boys are pleasant at 
that age, and well-behaved,” replied Miss 
Elizabeth, “and these, being nephews to 
a General, are sure to be well-drilled in 
good behaviour.” 

“ Elizabeth, they are all nasty!" 

Miss Jane said this with such empha- 
sis, and rose from tho seat so abruptly, 
that Miss Elizabeth was startled and 
obliged to hurry after her sister with un- 
dignified haste. 

They passed through the Chine 
Gardens and followed the winding course 
of Chine Road, till it led them up a steep 
hill overlooking a deep glen, whieh had 
been reserved from the encroachment of 
the villa residences that hemmed it round 
on all sides. 

This glen had formerly been a rival 


of the Chine Gardens. The gateway, 
giving admittance, was surmounted b 
a large semicircular board, on whiel 
was still traceable the once brilliant 
inscription—THE GLEN: SUMMER AND 
WINTER GARDENS. ‘The board was now 
very much the worse for wear and 
weathe, since the Glen had proved a. 
financial failure, and had been shut up- 
for years. 

The whole aspect of the enclosure was 
dismal; the paths were covered with 
wecds; the great glass conccrt-hall was 
greened with mossy excrescences; the 
asphalt skating-rink was cracked; the 
turf unmown ;_ the shrubs untrimmed. 
Damp, dilapidation, and dreary decay pre- 
vailed. 

At the top of the steep ascent, over- 
looking the Glen, stood Glengarry Villa, 
the home of the Misses Appledew. 

They presently reachet their gate and 
passed through. A dozen paces brought 
them to their front door. The house was. 
of red brick, and had evidently been 
built more with a view to economy than 
beauty of architecture. Square and 
somewhat gaunt, it presented its front 
towards the road: the door was in the 
centre with a window on either side— 
three windows above with verandah; a. 
second triplet of bedroom windows above, 
and a third triplet of attic-windows in the 
roof. The house had been left in joint 
possession to the two sisters by their aged 
father, who had died some years before 
the beginning of this story. 

It may have been gathered from the 
dialogue in the Chine Gardens that the 
Misses Appledew were contemplating the 
prospect of taking lodgers. Their income 
had proved rather limited in the past 
year, and having more rooms at their 
disposal than they know how to fill, they 
had decided a weck ago t» advertise 
Apartments to Let. They therefore com- 
municated with house-agents in the town, 
and inserted an attractively worded notice 
in some of the London papers. That 
morning they had Teceivel a letter from 


a person of exalted name and title— 
General Sir Agamemnon FitzIngram, who 
mentioned that he was unmarried, the 
guardian of two nephews, and would 
like to take the rooms for some months. 
The question of accepting the proposal 
was viewed in a different light by the 
two sistcrs, and they had another ani- 
mated discussion about it after returning 
from the Chine Gardens. It required 


much tact and persuasion on the part of 
Miss Elizabeth to prevail upon her sister 
to give consent, but at last she succeeded. 
The letter was written and forwarded by 


the evening post; and while Miss Jane 
frowned and _ foreboded disagreeable 
results, Miss Elizabeth was equally san- 
guine of the reverse. 


Two days later a fly, with luggage on 
the top and three occupants inside, drew 
up before the gate of Glengarry Villa. 
‘the Misses Appledew peeped through the 
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venetian blind of their drawing-room to 
assure themselves of the arrival, and 
then hurried downstairs to welcome their 
illustrious tenant and see that Mrs. 
Buskin (matron, cook, and housekeeper) 
was prompt in showing him his apart- 
ments. 

The General, supported on either flank 
by a nephew, was ushered by Sarah, the 
maid, into the hall, where he confronted 


the commanding 
presence of Mrs. 
Buskin, flanked on 
the right and left by 
a Miss Appledew. 
A warrior with such grandilo- 
quent name and -titles might be 
expected to bear some resem- 
blance to the heroes of Homer. 
But no—General Sir Agamemnon 
FitzIngram, while he took off his hat 
and made a stately bow to the ladies, 
stood revealed as a man rather under-sized 
in stature, with light sandy hair, parted 
in the middle, which rippled over his 
head in wavy lines and minute curls. 
He had a broad and placid brow, grey eyes, 
a thin chiselled nose, thin lips, and un- 
decided chin. His face was clean-shaven, 
his neck long, his shoulders narrow and 
sloping. 
When the formal introduction had been 
made, and a few trivial civilities had 


“Elizabeth, they are all nasty!” 


assed, the two ladies retired upstairs, 
leaving Mrs. Buskin to instal the new 
arrivals in their apartments. They were 


to have the two front sitting-rooms on 
the ground-floor, a bettermost bedroom for 
the General, and two commodious attic- 
rooms for the boys. 

The Misses Appledew retreated to their 
drawing-room and closed the door. 

“A very insignificant-looking creature, 


my dear,” said Miss Jane, subsiding into 
her arm-chair on the right side of the fire- 
place. 

“ He is not tall, certainly,” said Miss 
Elizabeth, “but I should not call him, 
insignificant. There is a distinguisheaq 
air about him, his manners are graceful, 
and his hair charming.” 

“Ridiculous, Elizabeth! I call i¢ 
womanish. He uses curling-tongs an@ 
pomade. I know he does!” 

“And supposing he does, Jane. I see 
no harm init. Why should not a man take 
some trouble to improve his appearance 2 
Itis a duty to society that he should study 
personal attractiveness) Why shoulq 
women only be expected to make them. 
selves attractive, and the opposite sex 
be allowed to remain guys and scare. 
crows ?"’ 

Miss Jane’s only remark was an un. 
gracious sniff, as she passed on to criticing, 
the nephews. 


“ As for the boys, Elizabeth, one looks 
an imp of mischief, and the other a 
positive noodle. Did you notice how the 
taller one stared at us with an expression 
almost idiotic? Oh dear—I seo visions of 
broken china, rained furniture, and the 
lunatic asylum |” 

Miss Elizabeth simpered out a laugh, 
and said : 

“You are amusing, Jane, but I feel 
sure you ought to take a more hopeful 
view. I know they will all three prove 
a very agreeable addition to our house- 
hold, to say nothing of the sense of 
security imparted to the house by their 
hats hanging up in the hall. You know 
how nervous we often are at night about 
burglars.” 
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“There is some sense in that, cer- 
tainly,” replied Miss Jane; “ indeed it is 
the only reason which induced me to 
agree with your wish to receive them. 
I should otherwise have persisted in my 
refusal.”” § 

The servant now brought in a tray 
with tea and muffins, and under that 
cheering influence the two ladies had 
another little amicable discussion. Miss 
Jane started it. 

“ Elizabeth, I am going to take a ticket 
for the Spa Concert Hall. A strong com- 
pany is coming next week. Will you come 
too?” 

“Tt is not kind of you, Jane, to ask 
such a question. You know beforehand 
perfectly well what my answer will be ?” 
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“Excuse me, Elizabeth, I know no- 
thing of the sort. I hoped you had got 
over that nonsensical affectation. Be- 
cause ten years ago you were jilted by a 
worthless scamp of an actor —I call him 
a worthless scamp, though he did give 
you a diamond necklace—I see no 
reason why that should prevent your 
going to the Pavilion now. It is not 
probable that any of the other low 
scamps will fall in love with you again.” 

Miss Elizabeth tried to make a reply, 
but broke down, dissolving her words in 
a plaintive whimper. 

“Well,” said Miss Jane, “I'm sorry 
you are upset; I had no intention of 
paining you, Elizabeth.” 

(To be continued.) 
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HARD UP! 
A STORY OF EXMOOR. 


By Ascott R. Hope, 


* Author of “ The McKickshaus,” “An Amateur Dominie,” etc., etc. 


I Meseite fell at the end of March that 

year, almost as early as it can fall, 
unless I puzzled to no purpose over the 
calculations to be made from the Golden 
Number, and the tables in my Prayer- 
Book. This coming all together of Easter 
and Lady Day was then a matter of much 
interest to me, a day boy ata certain well- 
known school, of which I will only say 
that it is not a hundred miles from 
Bristol, where I lived with my mother 
and a troop of brothers, too small to figure 
in this story. 

You see, to divide the terms better, 
our regular Easter holidays were carried 
over to April, when I was invited on a 
visit to London. But Good Friday itself 
was a dies non, as old Robinson, my 
form-master would say; then one could 
not be expected to go to school on Bank 
Holiday, and there was Sunday, of course, 
and the half of Saturday might as well be 
thrown in ; and the short and the long of 
it was that, our Head Master being a 
reasonable men, we got a little extra 
vacation of four days, all owing to the 
fall moon which brought Easter before 
people have thought of putting off their 
winter clothes or going out of town to 
look for the daisies and dandelions. 

“‘ March Manyweathers ” had been fine 
and dry, which put Bill Roberts and me 
upon doing something out of the common 
with this bit of holiday. If I were to call 
Bill Roberts my bosom friend, that might 
be saying too much. But we were 
neighbours and old cronies, and had 
walked to school together most mornings 
ever since I got free from the nursery- 
maid ; now we were both in the fifth form, 
and, in short, we had grown into the way 
of hunting in couples. What was more 
to the purpose on the present occasion, 
we had each some money to spare. So 
we jointly determined on nothing less 
than a holiday tramp of four days. 

We would cross Exmoor, spend Sunday 
at Lynmouth, which we had heard of as 
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the most beautiful spot in England, walk 
on by the coast to Barnstaple, catch the 
train there on Monday evening, and be 
back in plenty of time for school on 
Tuesday. 

My mother at first called out against 
this enterprise as full of risks, but she 
ended by consenting. Bill's people 
seemed better satisfied to be rid of him 
from Thursday till Tuesday. We ourselves 
mocked at the dangers of getting wet, of 
sleeping in damp sheets, of losing our 
way. In the fervour of juvenile athleti- 
cism, we scorned to encumber ourselves 
with overcoats. Knickerbockers and 
knapsacks were to be the order of the 
march, with a clean flannel shirt, a dry 
pair of breeches and stockings or so, 
which, to sturdy legs and light hearts, 
geemed quite enough equipment. 

A famous classical poet, with whose 
writings I was painfully familiar in those 
days, advises story-tellers to plunge at 
once in medias res ; but if I were to begin 
in the middle of my story, you might take 
it for a tragedy rather than a comedy, as 
will turn out at the happy ending. I beg 
readers to be patient, then, while I say a 
word or two of our plans, our preparations, 
and the preliminaries of our remarkable 
adventure. 

So full was my head of this expedition 
for at least a week before, that I neglected 
Horace and other matters immediately in 
hand, the result of which was an impo- 
sition of three hundred Greek lines from 
the Mr. Robinson already mentioned— 
“old Bob,’”’ as we were wont to call him, 
critically rather than affectionately. I 
don’t know why we called him “old,” for 
he was still in the prime of life, unless 
because he struck us as a dry sort of stick 
with a want of genial sympathy for 

outhful shortcomings. Then he was a 
achelor, lived all by himself somewhere, 
never took any interest in the school 
sports; and nobody knew what his private 
tastes or amusements might be; but in 


matters of scholastic business there was 
no mystery about his masterfulness. 

That imposition was a “pull,” as 
Tommy Traddles would have said; but I 
got it done by Thursday and everything 
else arranged in time to let us eatch the 
first train after school hours. If I told 
you that wo changed in the back room of 
a confectioner’s shop, and that a maid 
brought down our knapsacks hidden away 
in the family perambulator, you might 
justly accuse me of wasting time on trivial 
details. But I want you to notice that, 
as we pushed along the platform, whom 
should we see at the window of a second- 
class carriage but “Old Bob,” when I 
had hoped to see no more of him till 
Tuesday morning! We duly saluted him ; 
and he took notice of us ina holiday spirit. 

“ Going a trip on Shanks’ mare?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Bill answered for us both, 
Trather holding back, modestly conscious 
that this strict master and myself had not 
been on the easiest of terms lately. “ Wo 
mean to walk all over Exmoor. Are you 
going out, too, sir, for the holidays?” 

“T often run down to a little place I 
have in the country,” he said evasively ; 
then addressed himself to me in_ his 
quizzical way: “1 am taking, asa holiday 
task, that imposition of yours, to see if 
yon have put the accents all right.” 

I smiled a little, as became me when it 
pleased the great man to be facetious ; yet 
my heart rather misgave me at the 
thought of whether he were in earnest, for 
T had reason to fear that, in the ordinary 
course ot things, my hastily scrawled lines 
would hardly have passed muster with 
him. But there was no time to bandy 
such words out of season, even had I had 
anything to say for myself. The bell was 
already ringing, and we hurried on to find 
vacant seats, or rather standing-room, in 
@ crowded third-class carriage. 

That discomfort made little matter to 
us, as we were taking the train only to 
its first stopping-place, to be clear of the 
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Bristol streets and suburbs before starting 
on our tramp. Bill's original idea had 
been that we should strike across country 
ina straight line as nearly as possible, 
pledging ourselves to go up every hill we 
came to; but this was rejected as too 
ambitious and impracticable in the time 
st our disposal, and we were fain to con- 
descend to use the high roads, like the 
ordinary run of travellers. 

That first evening we trudged by 
moonlight as far as Taunton, where we 
slept at a modest temperance hotel in the 
main street. My mother had stipulated 
that Good Friday was not to be dis- 
regarded, and Bill prided himself on being 
asound Churchman, so the greater part of 
next day we remained quietly in Taunton, 
going to church and looking about the 
town; but, as a work of necessity, Bill 
had to get the landlady to mend a tear in 
his breeches, after trying to make a poor 
Job of it by his own handiwork. In the 
afternoon we walked on, a steady four 
miles an hour, to an hotel at Dulverton 
station, and there spent the second night. 

That hotel looked more expensive than 
.-our last quarters; and the waiters had too 
auch the air of despising us as dusty 
pedestrians. We left it early, then, and 
pushed forward before breakfast to 
Dulverton town, which stands some little 
-way from the station. At Dulverton, for 

-sconomy, we hada meal which we ordered 
as breakfast, but privately meant it to 
serve us as dinner also. We provisioned 
ourselves here with some sandwiches and 
biscuits, for now we were to launch forth 
into the wilds, and our enterprise might 
be said fairly to begin. We proposed not 
to make any further halt till, having 
crossed Exmoor at one good stretch, we 
should coine down into Lynmouth for a 
bountiful and well-earned tea. ‘This was 
the programme, which I, for one, com- 
pletely carried out, but not till three more 
football seasons had passed over my hope- 
ful head. Soon now you are to hear of 
mishaps, perils, and thrilling adventures 

on the road. 

I ought to say, as a matter of fact, that 
-we left the road, partly led astray by a 
alse report of a meet of the staghounds, 
which we hoped to come in for without 

agoing too much about, partly because 
Bill undertook to show me a pleasanter 
by-way, from which we could come back 
to the turnpike later on. Since Bill had 

once spent the summer holidays at Dul- 
verton, he professed to know the country 
well; and it all looked so attractive that 
I didn’t much care where he took me. In 

:a fine glen behind Dulverton, we struck off 

salong the course of a pretty trout stream, 

trespassing, I fear, on private grounds, 
and disturbing more than one angler in 
sis solitary pastime. 

This scenery was beautiful, indeed, 
where the wild highlands come down to 
mingle with the woods and meadows in 
.a fringe of tangled brakes, climbing upon 
hoary cliffs, their crannies filled with 
mountain ash and ivy. Bill, who is very 
short-sighted, had to keep putting his 
eyeglasses on all the time, which would 
tumble off as soon as his nose grew 
warm with exercise, while I, for once, 
felt duly thankful to have the full use 
of my eyesight. The masscs of bare 
trees, broken by green islands of pine 
or holly, or by rusty  beech-leaves. 
began to show the first brown flush cf 
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spring, with here and there a brighter 
tinge in the willow catkins and tender 
tassels of the larch. On sheltered banks 
primroses and violets were coming out 
bravely; rarer flowers could be seen 
opening in cottage gardens; and the 
grass glowed as if quite sure that winter 
was gone for good. The streaky sky was 
bright enough for lads who carry their 
sunshine about them; and if the wind 
blew cold, why, who cares for that at six- 
teen? 

“ Only a fine spring breeze!” declared 
Bill; and he was so well satisfied with 
the weather, nothing would serve him 
but we should have a bathe among the 
rocks, 

One dip in a brown, curdling pool was 
enough of this playing at summer. We 
were glad to dress quickly again, and run 
on along the bank, braced by that chilly 
plunge, both in the highest spirits to find 
ourselves free from the restraint of towns, 
alone with sturdy Nature. Bill, especially, 
went wild for glee. He danced, he 
skipped, he sang, and gave his tongue no 
more rest than his limbs. When, in the 
middle of his antics, we came round a 
corner upon a staring and grinning group 
of natives, he carried off any confusion 
he may have felt by at once asking then: 

“Which is the way to the County 
Lunatic Asylum? This poor fellow is in 
a bad way, and I am his keeper.” 

“ That's his delusion,” I laughed back. 
as Bill pointed to me and tapped his 
forehead ; then we passed on, leaving tho 
slow-witted rustics not quite sure what to 
make of us. 

For some miles our way lay mainly 
along tke river bank, through woods and 
gorges and sheltered nooks of valley, till 
my guide pronounced the time come for 
turning upwards to gain the heights. 
Following field-paths and deep, winding 
lanes, we mounted at last, climbing through 
a ravine by what in wet weather must 
have been more like a brook thaa a 
road. Thus, glowing and panting up the 
steep ascent, we came out upon the open 
moor, a wide solitude, dotted with weather- 
beaten rocks, patches of blackened furze, 
and greener streaks of bog. Not a house 
or a human being was in sight—a starved- 
looking donisey, huddling itself for shelter 
under a poat-stack, seemed the only 
living thing for miles around. 

“Ugh! but it's cold up here!” ex- 
claimed Bill, clutching at his hat just in 
time to stop its being blown away, and 
turning his back to the bitter north-east 
wind that swept the tableland in front 
of us. 

“Why, it is snowing!” cried I. 

“Not at this time of year: Only a 
scud of sleet; you may always come in 
for that on Exmoor.” 

* You can call it sleet or what you 
please, but look there,” said I, and showed 
him the tiny crystals melting on my 
sleeve. 

Snow it was, sure enough, falling lightly 
in fine flakes, while a leaden cloud, 
speeding over the sky towards us, pro- 
mised a good deal more to come. 

“Well, we aren't sugar or salt; a little 
snow won't hurt us,” quoth Bill cheer- 
fully,” wiping the spots off his glasses. 
“ Better than a soaking rain, anyliow.” 

“This fine spring breeze of yours is 
enough to freeze the tail off a polar 
bear!" I complained. 


“ Bracing, isn’t it?” said Bill; but his 
teeth chattered, and he huddled him- 
self together, his hands in his pockets. 
“Come along! We shall be all right so 
long as we keep moving. Do you see 
that barrow over there, beyond the clump 
of pine-trees? That is whero we must 
make for to get into the road.” 

“Go ahead, then! I trust you to show 
the way,” said 1; and, buttoning up our 
jackets, we struck briskly across the 
moor in the teeth of wind and driving 
snow. 

“«T fear no snow in shining armour!'” 
Bill began to troll out in defiance to the 
elements, but presently found that he 
needed all his breath for making head 
against them; and we tramped on in 
silence, our collars turned up, our faces 
turned down before the icy blast that 
made my eyes water and my teeth ache. 
I was glad to have come out in a cap, 
when I saw how much ado my com- 
panion had to hold his straw hat on. 

“ Jolly!" he screamed in my ear; and 
I tried to agree with him. Of course 
there was the satisfaction of not letting 
such weather get the best of us; still 
this was hardly what one had bargained 
for on an Easter excursion. Bill had 
braved the season in airy football shorts ; 
but he was soon glad to pull up his 
stockings over his knees. Nor did he 
more than once or twice care to salute 
me with a playful snowball—we had each 
enough to do keeping our own hands 
warm, for you may suppose how we de- 
spised gloves. 

It was no mere sprinkling of snow, 
indeed, but a heavy fall, whirling down 
in fine powder rather than flakes, yet so 
thick and fast as soon to whiten all the 
dreary moorland. The wind rose higher 
and higher, coming in hurricane gusts 
that at times almost took us off our feet. 
Here Billhad the advantage in being thin 
as a thread-paper, whereas I ani more of 
a brig build, and a square-sail rig to 
catch the wind full; but perhaps, then, 
the cold took longer to get through me. 
As often as we gained the comparative 
shelter of a hollow, we were fain to stop 
for breath, warming ourselves by beating 
away the snow encrusted on each other’s 
clothes; then, on the exposed ridges, we 
had to stand flapping our arms and 
straddling our legs firmly, while we ~ 
strained our eyes through the snowy air, 
in search of that prominent point for 
which we had been making. 

After missing it more than once, 
then believing ourselves to catch a 
glimpse of it, and altering our course 
accordingly, we ended by losing it alto- 
gether. The fine snow made a white 
mist that hid all landmarks a hundred 
yards off. Our feet broke through into 
soft, spongy ground, treacherous patches 
of bog now covered from sight. The 
green turf road, little more than a cart- 
track, which at first we could follow, pre- 
sently became blotted out; and I called 
Bill's attention to the fact that we were 
straying over the open waste. 

“No matter!’ he shouted back. “So 
long as we hold on to the right, we are 
sure to strike the road.” 

“But we shall never get across the 
moor to-day, in this weather.” 

“Oh, it will clear up after a bit,’ 
declared Bill, who has the knack of look. 
ing on the bright side of things, up to a 


certain point. “Anyhow, there are two 
inns on the road where we can put into 
port. One of them can't be far off.” 

“The sooner we get to it the better,” 
said I, as we plodded on, lost in the 
whirlwind of snow that now sheeted 
everything. One had to see it to believe 
how so fine particles could gather into 
such thick drifts as already, here and there, 
we must wade through over our ankles. 
As for the wind, that rose till it seemed 
trying to blow the world in pieces, not to 
speak of our staggering selves. 

When, however, we had struggled for- 
ward for an hour or so, there was still no 
sign of the high road. I thought it would 
have been better to turn back and run 
before the wind, making for Dulverton as 
asnug haven; but I didn't like to be the 
first to suggest giving in. Bill kept bawl- 
ing out assurances tg rae that it would be 
all right ; yet he looked rather blank on 
our coming to a knot of wind-bent pines 
and stunted thorns, which we never saw 
till we were close upon it. 

“ Why, we passed this to the left more 
than half an hour ago!" 

“Some other wood, perhaps!’ cried 
Bill, willing to defend his leadership ; but 
I felt sure I was not mistaken. 


“We must have been walking round 


about, instead of going straight for the road. 
T have heard that is what men are apt to 
do when they get lost on the prairie. 
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See Mayne Reid and J. F. Cooper, 
passim.” 

“Oh, we are not lost yet. Let us 
anchor here for a bit, and take an obser- 
vation.” 

“A compass is what we want,’’ was 
my remark, prompted by Bill’s nautical 
metaphors; but I agreed with him it 
would be as weil to encamp for a little 
under the thin cover of this copse. 

Having sought out the most sheltered 
corner, we crouched beneath a thorn-bush, 
and held council together while eating 
our sandwiches. 

“We must give it up, if this weather 
lasts,” was my opinion. 

“ Well, if you like,” said Bill, as though 
he didn’t see that plainly for himself. 

“I vote for going straight back, if we 
can go straight anywhere. As soon as 
we get off the moor, it will not be so bad, 
and the valley of the river will take us to 
Dulverton.” 

But Bill thought we could seek refuge 
nearer than Dulverton. He felt sure the 
river could not be far off on the left hand 
of our former course. We were certainly 
between it and the road, so what we had 
to do was to bear now to the left and take 
any downward slope which would bring 
us, if not into the main valley, into some 
glen where cottages or farmhouses would 
be found nestling from the storm, and 
nobody could refuse to take us in on such 
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aday. There waz sense in what he said; 
and I had nothing else to propose, except 
the general advisability of putting the 
quickest end to our blind wanderings. 

Anyhow, we could not long sit shiver- 
ing here. The wind, which had lulled for 
a few minutes, all at once roared up again 
in renewed fury, and startled us to our 
feet when a pine-tree not far off was 
felled with a crack like a musket-shot, 
while its comrades creaked and writhed 
as if they might come down upon us at any 
moment. This shelter seemed no longer 
safe; and once more we put out into the 
open. making, as well as we could guess, 
for the course of the river, taking every 
dip of ground for the descent towards 
it, only to be again and again disap- 
pointed. 

The worst of it was, we could not be 
sure of steering straight through the dense 
snowfall that soon wrapped up every 
point of direction. Our only guide was 
the wind, but we felt or fancied that it 
kept shifting, so as not to be trustworthy. 
And when we had floundered on for an- 
other hour or so, the vast shroud of 
Nature began to take a more dismal tinge, 
threatening us with the approach of 
night to add to our bewilderment. In 
the deepening shade the snow fell closer 
and colder. This was inaeed no night to 
be out on Exmoor. 

(To be continued.) 


IN THE LAND OF THE LION 


AND THE OSTRICH. 


A TALE OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Anchor of “ The Cruise of the Snow-bird,” “Our Home in the Silver West,” etc., etc. 


d hee wasa very bright light streaming 
from the oriel window of Myrtle Cot- 
tage on this particular evening, and both 
Rebecea and her sister Ruth were on the 
tiptoe of expectation. For Edgar Elliott, 
whom they were wont to call their own 
and only bairn, was coming home to spend 
his Christmas holidays, and might arrive 
at any moment. 

He had written to say so, and, not con- 
tent with this, he had actually sent a 
telegram. It wasn't once a year that a 
telegram came to Glen Rowan, and the 
face of the postman or runner who had 
brought it was a sight to see. That 
morsel of buff flimsy, moreover, had 
frightened the kindly old maids half out 
of their senses. It was addressed to 
Rebecca the elder, but Ruth had to bustle 
ervind to find her sister's spectacles, and 
things of this sort never are in their 
proper places at the time they are wanted. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER I.—SNOWED UP. 


Ruth was so confused and so flustered 
that she hardly knew what she was 
doing, and brought Rebecca the scissors 
first, but finally she found the glasses 
doing duty as a book-marker, to keep 
the place in the family Bible. 

But even after she got her spectacles, 
and cleaned them, and stuck them across 
her thin nose, it had been some time 
before Aunt Rebecca could muster up 
courage enough to open the strange 
missive. She turned it over and over, 
and read the address half a dozen times 
at least to make sure it really was for her, 
and even after this was proved beyond 
all dispute she still held it unopened in 
her hand. 

“Dear me! Dear me!" she exclaimed, 
looking appealingly at Ruth, “how my 
poor hand does shake to be sure! Our 
poor bairn must be dead at the very least, 
or he never wou:d have sent a telegram. 


What would you do if you were me, 
Ruth?” 

“T'd open it, sister,’ said Ruth, with 
a spasm of boldness. 

“Sol will, So I will.” 

Then the missive was opened and 
read, and so delighted were both the 
ladies, when they found out that Edgar 
wasn't dead at all, but coming home that 
very day, and bringing a schoolboy friend 
with him, that they asked the postman, 
who had been standing open-mouthed in 
the doorway all the while, to come in 
at once and have a bite of bread and 
cheese and a drop of home-brewed 
beer. 

“Our boy's coming home to-day!" 
This from Rebecca, with tears in her 
light blue eyes. 

“Our boy’s com'nz home to-day!" 
This from Ruth, with an almost hys- 
terical chuckle, that made the cat cn 
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the footstool pause in the act of 
washing his face, and look inquiringly 


up. 

Pvell, for the matter of that, Edgar 
came home for his holidays regularly 
twice a year, and had been in the habit of 
so doing going on now for nearly five 
twelve-months, ever since he had reached 
the ripe age of twelve. 


His school was the best in Edin- 
burgh, or as the bard calls it, 


“ Edina, Scotia's darling seat,” 


while Myrtle Cottage, the home of his 
guardian aunts, was situated 


“ Far lone among the Hielan’ hills.” 


Edgar used to come home just 
as the sweet summer time was begin- 
ning to merge into autumn; when, 
low in the glen, the elm, the ash, and 
the oak were ‘assuming a darker, 
duskier green ; when the berries were 
turning red on the mountain-ash or 

|| rowan-tree ; when corn was ripening 
yellow on the haughs by loch and 
stream; when on the moorland the gor- 
eock and grouse were drumming their 
coldest, and the heather and heath 
were beginning to clothe the moun- 
tain-sides with purple and crimson. 
Then he came home again—as he 
soon would now—when the trees, bare 
and leafless, were extending their 
gaunt and frozen fingers in the chill 
December air; when half-way up the 
hillsides, the clond-like foliage of many 
a weird pine-tree was piled black 
against the cliffy rocks; when gigantic 
Ben Graat was a “ gomeral” of snow ; 
when brown burns dashed and foamed 
around the boulders ; when, high up in 
the glen, the steady roar and boom of 
the surcharged linn made mournful 
music all night long; when hares 
turned white: when foxes sought 
shelter in the corries, and many a wee furry 
thing was soundly asleep in its mossy bed 
by the banks of the wind-teased loch. 
And there is no denying one thing, when 
Edgar Elliott did come home, joy and 
pleasure reigned in Myrtle Cottage. 

A very even and uneventful life did 
these two maiden sisters live in this peace- 
ful Highland glen. They were not rich, 
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you must know. More was the pity, 
many a poor old creature would have told 
you, for even on a very limited income 
indeed one can afford to be charitable. 
The Misses Elliott— Rebecca and Ruth 
—were the sisterr of a deceased Major- 
General who had deserved well of his 
country, and on whose account they were 
in receipt of a pension or rather com- 


him. He was an orphan therefore in thi 
widest sense of this word. 

Far north in the Scottish Highlands, i 
will do my English readera no harm t: 
know, the summer days are very lon; 
indeed, and about the month of June, i 
the sky be clear, hardly can it be said tha 
there is any nightat all. We have to pa: 


for this extension of daylight, howeve: 


“He laughed, saluted, and apologised in turn."’ 


passionate allowance, as those in author- 
ity were pleased to term it. Then the 
General had left his sisters a few odd 
thousands and the care of his only child 
Edgar, whose mother had died when he 
was a mere infant—the father himself, 
sword in hand, ona bloodstained brae in 
distant Afghanistan. So little of his father 
had Edgar seen, that he hardly recollected 


when the winter comes. For on Dece 
ber mornings it will still be dark at ei; 
o'clock, and, before four in the afterno, 
sometimes, night will have fallen or 
more. 

On the particular evening on whi 
Aunt Rebecca and her sister expect 
Edgar, darkness had come on very ea) 
indeed. 


Darkness and storm ! 

Brighter fire than that which burned 
so cheerfully in the cottage parlour grate 
was surely never seen. It quite rejoiced 
the hearts of the great tabby cat and the 
honest collie dog who lay on the rug in 
front of it; and Rebecca had not been 
content with having one lamp lit—Mary 
the maid had to light the two. So no 
wonder that the rays which streamed out 
across the snowy lawn were brilliant and 
bright. 

The rpom looked very cheerful indeed, 
and even Mary the maid, although she 
had to superintend the cooking, was 
arrayed in her best cap with white net 
frills and crimson ribbons. The cloth 
was already laid, and glasses and silver 
sparkled thereon. The turkey would be 
done to a turn by the hour at which the 
boys were expected, so Edgar's aunts had 
no anxiety on that score. But in every 
lull of the conversation the wind that had 
begun to blow, as soon as the sun went 
down, made dreary music round the 
house, howled in the chimneys and rattled 
doors and windows. 

It was a snow-laden wind too. That 
was the worst of it. and when at last Ruth, 
* as the younger and the bolder of the sis- 
ters was called, got up and opened the hall 
door in order to look ont, she was all but 
smothered by the awful blast of the storm. 
An icy hand seemed to clutch her by the 
throat, and try to choke the life out of 
her, as she struggled to reclose the door, 
a feat she never could have accomplished 
bad not Mary come to her assistance. 

“Ch, sister Rebecca, it is indeed a fear- 
fal night!" 

““My poor boy!" said Rebecca, taking 
her glasses off and laying them on the 
Good Book she had been reading ; but she 
added reverently, ‘“‘ We must hope for the 
best. 

“Althongh His-hand is strong to smite, 
“Tis elso strong to save.” 

“Amen!” said Ruth. “Yet oh, sister, I 
don’t remember a more terrible and sud- 
den storm since that Christmas, you'll re- 
collect, when the minister's five hundred 
sheep were smothered in the glen, and 
parole Elspet Morris was found frozen 

at her own fireside.” 

Bebecca groaned alcud, and once more 
tried to read. 

Bow, the nearest railway station to 
on Cottage was Drumardo, six miles 

not far from which was a Highland 
hotel ofthe same name. Drumardo was 
awild ravine, or what in Western America 
would have been called a cafion. Mac- 
faagor, who kept the hotel, used to say 
three seasons in which to make 
money: one was that of early summer 
when tourists, many of them artists, 
visited his place to sketch the romantic 
seenery that abounded on all sides, the 
mountains, glens, lochs and streams, and 
the dark waving forests of pine; the 
antumn, when sportsmen arrived to shoot 
the grouse ; and the depth of winter, when 
a sudden snowstorm Blocked the cafion 
and engulfed a passenger train. At this 
season of the year the trains might not 
be overcrowded, but sometimes a snow 
block meant to Macgregor an influx of 
twenty to thirty unwilling guests, and 
their detention at the hotel, much to his 
fit, for probably a fortnight at the 


A whole hour went slowly by, and the 
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storm, instead of abating, seemed every 
minute to increase in strength and fury. 

At the end of an hour, the two ladies 
received a very great fright indeed! First 
and foremost, Bran the collie sprang up 
barking furiously, his eyes, like burning 
coals, being turned towards the window. 
Gibbey the cat, with fur and back erect, 
was also very demonstrative. 

“Oh, look sister, look!” cried Ruth, 
pointing fearfully at the window. 

The blinds had not been drawn to-night, 
and when Rebecca glanced round, what 
she saw was quite enough to startle a 
much younger and less nervous lady than 
she. A round red face, completely framed 
in snow-covered hair, was pressed against 
the glass. It nodded, and winked, and 
grimaced in a manner that was doubtless 
meant to be friendly, but which only made 
it fearful and hideous. 

I do believe that one, if not both ladies, 
would have fainted, had not at that 
moment brave Mary herself entered the 
room. 

“Tt’s Mr. Macgregor.” she cried, “to 
be sure, and who but he? Blessings on 
him. He is a good man, and brings the 
good tidings.” 

And Mary hurried to the door, and forth- 
with admitted the visitor. 

His beard and fur cap gave him the 
appearance of a Highland King Christmas, 
hung round as they were with icicles, and 
his plaid was a mantle of snow. 

He laughed, and saluted, and apologised 
for his appearance, all in turns. 

“But sure,” he said, “knowing you'd 
be anxious, I thought I conldn’t do better 
than ride over and tell you. For it is this 
very day, Miss Elliott, I received a tele- 
gram to say your dear lad and another 
were coming, and the time, and how I was 
to have the dogcart ready to drive them 
over, and all that——” 

“Bless you, for your trouble and 
thoughtfulness,” said Rebecca; “ but, oh, 


tell us, Mr. Macgregor, has anything oc- 


curred? Are they both dead ?” 
“Pooh! pooh! Miss Elliott. How is 
it they should be dead at all? But sure 


enough all the train is snowed up in 
Drumardo, and it'll b2 to-morrow morning 
as ever was, before they can dig them out 
and bring them all into the hotel. Och! 
won't we be busy just? If the snow- 
storm holds, we'll have them all, except 
your boys, Miss Elliott, for a two-weeks’ 
time at least. Sure it is the Lord who 
sends the snow.” 

“Well, you have relieved our minds, 
Mr. Macgregor, and we do indeed thank 
you. But off with your plaid and your 
cap. Mary, bring the broom. Is the 
horse in shelter ?” 

“Your old Donald took the horse into 
your own stable, Miss Elliott. But it’s 
home I must be getting soon.” 

“Never a step nor home do you go, 
Mr. Macgregor, till you have dined, so 
keep your mind easy.” 

And so the good-natured hotel-keeper 
laughed and submitted. i 

“T’ve been married for twenty years, 
Miss Elliott,” he said, “so well I know 
that man’s first duty is obedience, sure 
enough.” 

But by the time Mary Brown had 
finished with him, he was quite a different 
looking individual. 

Mary had taken him to a room off the 
kitchen, to thaw, as she expressed it. Here 
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plaid and cap were taken off, and soon 
his white beard and moustache became 
brown, with the exception of a few white 
hairs the snowsof yerrs had placed therein. 

“1 declare,” said Mary, laughing, “ if I 
haven't made you young again, Mr. Mac- 
gregor. But och! and och! who would 
have thought it would have been you that 
would help to eat the turkey instead of 
the two bonnie boys ?” 

This thought perhaps occurred to 
Rebecca and Ruth also that evening, as 
the jolly landlord seated himself at the 
table, and proceeded to carve. But they 
comforted themselves with a few texts 
from Scripture, and made the best of it. 
You see it still wanted a few days to 
Christmas, and there were more than one 
available turkey in the glen; they felt 
assured of the safety of their boy, and 
everything would come right in the end, 
so why should they repine? Surely, if 
ever a man deserved a good dinner that 
man was Macgregor, for in so terrible a 
snowstorm, and in so wild a country, 
there were few but himself would have 
ventured to ride the distance, even had 
they known the road as well as did he and 
his faithful brown nag. 

But let us leave Edgar's two aunts and 
their guest seated around the festive 
board, till we see how he himself and his 
friend fared to-night. 

It was quite a beautiful forenoon, then, 
when Edgar Eiiiott and young Kenneth 
McCrimmon, his trusty school companion, 
seated themselves in a first-class railway 
carriage, “to the Hielans bound,” and 
prepared to enjoy themselves. A third 
class would have suited Edgar equally as 
well, but Kenneth possessed a good deal 
of what is usually called Scottish pride. 
Yes, I am fully aware that Scottish 
poverty very often goes hand in hand 
with it, but in Kenneth’s case it did not. 
Nor is a little of such amour propre to 
be despised in the son of a chief of such 
ancient lineage as was this lad’s father. 
The worst of it was, as far as the boy 
was concerned, he was only a younger 
son, and so his allowance was limited. 

With all his amour propre, with all his 
pride of birth, a handsome happy-go- 
lucky lad was Kenneth MecCrimmon, 
whom even to see was to like, and to 
know was to admire. It is well you 
should be acquainted with this fact at 
the outset, for I should be quite miser- 
able to think that any hero of mine took 
his place in my reader's mind as either 
a “dude” or a “masher.” He had his 
faults, and many of them without a doubt, 
but that species of puppyism which puts 
great store by a well-starched collar, or 
faultless necktie, and which lisps or in- 
tones its English, certainly was not one 
of them. 

Kenneth slipped half-a-crown into the 
guard's hand, just before the train started. 

“Look here, guard,” he said, “my 
friend and I are going to talk, and laugh, 
and sing, and I'm not sure we won't 
dance, so just let us have as much of the 
carriage to ourselves as possible, won't 
rou 2"? 
cs And the guard laughed and saluted, and 
said he knew all about it, and had carried 
students before, and they were to leave it 
all to him. : : 

Now the train in which they sailed—if 
you'll let me call it so—was not a fast 
one. No really fast trains stopped at 
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Drumardo, so the afternoon had well 
commenced, and the winter's sun was 
sinking yellow towards the western hills, 
before she left Perth. 

It was just about this time, that the 
guard popped his old-fashioned face in 
through the window of the compartment. 

“ Young gents,” he said, smiling, “ you 
won't mind a sun-burned foreign-lookin’ 
gent, will ye? Looks no end of a good 
fellow. Else I fear I’ll have to board an 
old maid upon ye, and she looks sour——" 

“Oh,” cried Kenneth, somewhat un- 
gallantly, I fear, “we don't mind fifty 
foreign gents, but keep your old maid, 
guard.” 

“This way, sir.” cried the guard, and 
next minute the door of the compartment 
closed with a bang, the whistle shrieked, 
flags were waved, and off rattled the train, 
bound for the Highlands now in right 
good earnest. 

The new comer might have been about 
forty years of age. His face was very 
hard and brown, his hat wide in the brim, 
and as to his tweed clothes—well, it was 
evident at a glance that they had not 
been built in Britain; and if the tailor 
had not made them quite in accordance 
with the dictates of fashion, he had at all 
events given the wearer room enough. 

Silence was maintained for fully half 
an hour, then the foreign gent began to 
fidget a little, and look from Kenneth to 
Edgar ond from Edgar back again to 
Kenneth. 

“Ahem!” he was clearing his throat 
to speak. “Ahem! Beg your pardon, 
my lads, but I suppose you are both too 
young to have as yet contracted the vile 
custom of blowing a cloud.” 

“Oh, we don’t smoke, sir,” said Kenneth, 
“but I mean to learn when I'm ao bit 
older.” 

“Don't do anything half so foolish, 
pray don't. Now I myself am almost a 
slave to the weed. I 3 

Kenneth had edged a little nearer to the 
stranger. He positively placed a hand 
upon his arm, in a half shy, half winning 
kind of way— 

“ Oh, pray light your pipe or cigar, sir,” 
he said. “Both myself and my friend 
Edgar will be delighted to see you enjoy 
a smoke.” 
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“Spoken like a right open-hearted 
boy,” cried the stranger. “ Shake hands, 
my lad.” 

The squeeze he gave Kenneth’s hand 
made the boy wince, and the tears actually 
sprang to his eyes, but in a minute more 
he was himself, and with the blue smoke 
curling over his head, and his eyes fixed 
on the roof of the carriage, to all appear- 
ance the foreign gentleman was “ lapt in 
Elysium,” whatever that may mean, or 
wherever that maybe. I asked a booking 
clerk on the G.W.R. once haw one got 
there, and after consulting about a dozen 
authorities, he said he believed Elysium 
was on some little branch line in Wales, 
but that tickets were not issued for it 
on this side of Gloucester. I thanked 
him and retired. 

After the stranger had smoked in 
silence for quite a long time, he stuck 
the end of his largest finger in the bowl 
of his pipe—none of his fingers were 
very small by the way—and suddenly 
turned round to his companions. 

« Boys,” he said, “ what are you going 
tobe ? Students you are at present, I know 
from your talk, but you are bound to 
grow older you know, if you live.” : 

“ Dear me!" said Kenneth, “ we never 
yet have given the matter a thought; 
only, as you say, we are bound to grow 
older if we live, and we are also bound 
to be something. Let me see now: if I 
could be a full-blown general all at once, 
I wouldn’t mind being a soldier. Or I 
wouldn't mind being a great African 
traveller ; and again I rather think a cow- 
boy's life would suit me, ranching in 
Canada, or roughing it among the Rocky 
Mountains, a fine horse to ride, a broad 
sombrero on my head, and a couple of 
revolvers in my belt. Or——” 

The stranger interrupted him by laugh- 
ing aloud. 

“ Ha! lad,” he said, “ you want to jump 
into something good all at once. Now, L 
tell you straight it isn’t to be dore. You 
have got to buy your experience, if you 
mean doing anything that is great or 
good, and, what is more. money won't 
pay for experience. You've got to 
work.” 

“Oh, bother work. One works enough 
at school, doesn't one ?”’ 


Once more the stranger laughed. 

“You think so, doubtless; and having 
bidden farewell to the drudgery of the 
school-desk, having shaken from your 
soles the dust of the school-room, you 
want to rush off to the best tailor, the 
best gunsmith, the best  fishing-tackle 
maker, and having rigged yourself out 
with the best of everything, start off at 
once to do something. And do you know 
what you'd be?” 

“ What?" 

“An arrant humbug. You would look 
so, and feel so, and be right-down miser- 
able in consequence. My dear boys, let 
me tell you this, bare hands and hard 
knuckles are the best passports to success. 
Honest work is the only real happiness in 
this world, and hard work is the high 
road and the royal road to nearly every- 
thing here below.” 

“Have you worked hard?” Edgar 
asked the stranger. 

Before he could answer, 
slowed and finally stopped. 

There was no station here, however. 
And now nothing was to be heard but 
the mournful moaning of the snow-wind, 
while the powdery drift sifted in through 
every crevice, and the oil in the lamp 
overhead grew thick and white with the 
intensity of the cold. 

Presently the lee door of the carriage 
was opened, and the guard appeared. 

“We must make the best of a bad job,” 
he said. “ We can't go on and we can’t 
go back. We're snowed up. But any- 
way, they'll dig us out. I'll look in now 
and then to see how you're getting on, 
and to bring you a foot-warmer.” 

And once more the door was shut. 

“My poor old aunts!" eaid Edgar; 
“what will they think?" 

The cold seemed to get more and more 
bitter every minute. The boys sat up 
like Turks on the seats, and wrapped their 
plaids around them. The stranger lit 
another pipe. 

But very drearily sounded the snow- 
wind ; and presently the lamp went out— 
for the oil was frozen—and the darkness 
was a darkness intense. 

The situation was certainly a trying 
one, but the worst had yet to come. 

(To be conti ued.) 
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THE LORD WHITE ELEPHANT, AND HOW I MISSED SEEING HIM. 


By Lievt.-GeneraL Sir Frep. MIDDLETON, K.C.M.G., C.B., 


‘HE end of 1856 found me in command of 
two companies at Fort Meaday, the 
frontier post on the Irawaddy of our then 
Burmese possessions, my regiment, the 29th 
(now the 1st battalion of the Worcester 
Regiment), being stationed at Thayet-moo, 
some four or five miles below. 

My principal occupation in my leisure 
time was jungle-fow] shooting, and snake and 
lizard collecting. I managed to get one or 
two good specimens of boas, and was fortu- 
nate enough to capture alive and unhurt a 
remarkably curious, ugly lizard, called a 
“ Tuck-too,” from its ery, and whose bite is 
supposed by the natives to be certain death. 
This I proved to my own satisfaction to be 
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PART I. 


untrue by causing my captive lizard to bite 
a live fowl in several places without any 
harmful effect to it. I believe the only 
really poisonous lizard known to science 
is the ‘“Heloderm,” a lizard found in 
Mexico. 

Another occupation we had was waging war 
on the crows, who in Burmah, as in India, are 
of all birds the “ cheekiest.”” They think no- 
thing of entering your room and walking off 
with a lump of butter, or anything that is 
handy, and will sample your meals as your 
servant brings them in on his head from the 
kitchen, which is always a separate building. 
One morning we found two of them on the 
table, cracking our fresh eggs; and our hereto- 


fore Christian resignation was promptly con- 
verted into whatever is exactly the reverse. 
At our medico’s suggestion, we resolved to try 
the effect of prussic acid dropped on bits of 
bread, which we threw out to them. To our 
intense astonishment, the crows swallowed 
the deadly morsels with their usual avidity, 
and waited for more, hopping about without 
exhibiting the slightest uneasiness or un- 
steadiness, even in their gait. The poison 
was quite pure, and each crow swallowed 
enough to kill a horse, but remained un- 
harmed. The only way we could account 
for it was that, owing to the intense heat of 
the sun, the poison must have evaporated 
during the short time the piece of bread was 


exposed to its rays. Anyhow, the fact 
remains. 

At last, finding our life a little monotonous, 
and feeling that the defence of that part of 
the frontier could, perhaps, be carried on for 
atime without us, a brother officer, Lieute- 
nant S_—, and myself determined to ask for 
a few weeks’ leave, to go up the river as faras 
Amarapoora, then the capital of Burmese 
Burmah, and see the celebrated white ele- 
phant, and perhaps even be presented to the 

ing himself, provided we were not called 

upon to take off our boots, give up our 
swords, or do anything else derogatory to 
British officers; or be obliged to address him 
by his official title, which was, “The great 
and glorious Majesty, Lord of the Tshaddan, 
who reigns over the Kingdom of Thunapa- 
tanta Tampadeesa, and all the great 
umbrella-wearing Chiefs of Eastern countries, 
Lord of the Mines of gold, silver, rubies, 
amber, and the noble serpentine, the King of 
the rising sun, Lord of the Celestial Ele- 
phants, and Master of many White Ele- 
phants, and Great Chief of Righteousness.” 
Rather a comprehensive title, and hard to 
remember ! 

The leave was granted, and our prepara- 
tions were soon made. We hired a large 
country boat, with a crew of eight men and 
a steersman, and had a double cabin erected 
on a raised platform, all made of split bam- 
boo, with thatched roof. Then we laid ina 
few canned and salt provisions, biscuits, ctc., 
not forgetting a box of Manilla cheroots for 
me—my companion did not smoke—and mos- 
quito nets for both of us, the Irawaddy being 
known to be the headquarters of that irrita- 
ting pest. Indeed, Burmah seems to be the 
headquarters of all sorts of insects, one of 
the most objectionable of them being known 
as the “ flying bug,” a name which its attri- 
butes justly entitle it to; and one of the 
most arausing, “ the praying mantis.” 

This insect is a very curious-looking one, 
of the grasshopper tribe. It is called 
Mantis religiosa on account of the pecu- 
liar position and action of its long forelegs, 
which its moves up and down like a Mussul- 
man praying, a proceeding which used to 
uritate our Mussulman servants, who always, 


I there a reader of the “ Boy’s Own Paper ” 

who has never been the happy possessor 
atadog? Well, all I can say is, let him get 
‘®e an soon a3 possible, and if his male 
Parent will not buy him one, let him save 
3p his pocket-money and obtain one for 
hunself; the pater will, most likely, not 
‘enously object, when he sees the animal 
brought home, and knows that he will not 
have to pay for its license; but, whether or 
Net, it will, of course, be better to take him 
isto one’s confidence beforehand, and the 
Rater, too—that goes without saying. 

I did not buy my first dog—he was given 
© me by a friend while he was yet a tiny 
Pap, so fat as to be scarcely able to waddle 
{or plumpness ; and he signalised his entrance 
'tto the family by at once getting up a 
desperate battle with the cat, in which he 
‘ame off victorions, young as he was, but 
Tey nearly lost one of his eyes, which was 
‘ever afterwards as clear and os bright as 
the other. 

He was a yellow, wiry-baired fellow, of the 
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with an angry exclamation, swept them off 
the dinner-table, which they frequent greatly 
in hot weather. 

We took our full-dress uniform with us, in 
case we should be presented to the “great 
and glorious Majesty, etc., etc., etc.,” in fact, 
we were not sure that we should not have to 
don it to be presented to “my Lord, the 
White Elephant!" We also took revolvers 
in case of difficulties, but no guns, as our 
time was too short to admit of sport. 

We started early in the morning, with a 
fair wind and a great matting sail set. Our 
boat could make fair progress with oars 
when there was no wind, and when the wind 
was unfavourable we could tow. Our crew 
were good specimens of Burmese—short, 
stout, strongly built, good-natured looking 
men, full of fun and chaff, and with a 
limited amount of raiment, supplemented 
by most elaborate tattooing from the knee 
upwards, which made it appear as though 
they were wearing jungheers, or Indian 
bathing drawers: The distance we had to 
go was about 250 miles, and we halted every 
night at dark, wherever we found ourselves. 

Our whole journey was, I may say, charm- 
ing. The Irawaddy is a magnificent river, 
with, at first, on leaving Meaday, a wooded 
range of hills on our right, and low, undula- 
ting ground on the left side. We constantly 
passed villages, and purchased fowls and 
milk as we required them. There is no 
difficulty in getting any amount of milk in 
Burmah, its use being, I believe, contrary to 
the tenets of the Buddhist religion, to which 
the Burmese belong. Occasionally we caught 
sight of large sombre-looking buildings 
among the trees surrounding the villages, 
and brilliant-looking gilt pagodas perched 
on adjacent low hillz. The large buildings, we 
found, were monasteries, inhabited by Bud- 
dhist monks or priests, called Phoonghees. 

The Buddhist religion, professed by the 
Burmese, has the greatest number of followers 
of any in the world, being about 40 per cent. 
of the world’s population. ‘ Gautema " or 
“Gautama” is the name of the latest 
“ Buddha,” or saint, that they recognise and 
worship. His image is to be found in every 
pagoda, to which offerings are made in the 
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By Dr. W. T. GREENE, M.A., F.Z.S., 
Author of “Cage Birds,” “The Boy's Own Aviary,” etc. 


I. JACK. 


breed that is now called Irish terrier, and 
though a comparative pigmy as to size, he 
was a veritable Hercules among his peers for 
strength and daring. 

As he advanced in years, I regret to say 
that his conduct became highly reprehensible 
in many respects, particularly with regard to 
beggars, policemen, and postmen, all of whom 
he held in utter detestation, and for assaults 
upon one or other of whom he was not un- 
frequently condemned to the chain; but the 
plaintive howls by which he remonstrated 
against the treatment awarded to him for 
his bravery soon procured him a remission 
of his sentence. 

As I have said, he did not improve aa he 
grew older, and would be frequently absent 
without leave for days together. On one of 
these occasions, unlike the sheep in the 
nursery rhyme, he came back having left the 
greater part of his tail behind him, which 
certainly did not tend to improve his 
personal appearance, never remarkable for 
beauty. 
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shape of flowers, rice, small flags, etc. The 
social and moral principles inculcated are ad- 
mirable, but perfect obedience to them, were 
such possible, only leads, in their ideas, to a 
state of blank unconsciousness, called by 
them “ Nirwhana,” or in Burmese “ Nigban.”” 
The Buddhist does not believe in an Almighty 
God, or even in a first cause, but he believes 
in transmigration of souls, as trials and 
penance, until  Nirwhana” is gained. The 
Phoonghees, or priests, are distinguished from 
laymen by their yellow or orange-coloured 
robes. Though they live in monasteries 
governed by an abbot, they take no vows, and 
can return to lay life when they please. The 
priests lead an ascetic life, and are held in 
great sanctity, and are burned with great 
pomp at their death. As the burning does 
not take place for some time after the death, 
their bodies are sometimes temporarily pre- 
served in honey, which makes one rather 
chary of using honey as a condiment in 
Burmah! 

We halted the first night near a village 
bearing the euphonious name of Youn gyan- 
Doung. A good many of the inhabitants, 
especially the female part, honoured us with 
coming down to the bank, and criticising our 
personal appearance pretty freely. 

After a good night’s rest under our mos- 
quito-nets, we rose early, had a dip in the 
river, and proceeded on our journey. About 
8 we had breakfast, then a sleep, or read or 
wrote. Tiffin was consumed about 1.80, 
and after that, perhaps, a sieep or study at 
the Burmese language by book, or attempted 
conversation with our boatmen; dinner at 
7; then talk, smoke (by me), and turn in, 
The foregoing was our daily routine, except 
on the few occasions on which we landed. 
Our fare during the journey was not luxu- 
rious, as our cuisinier, one of the crew, was 
certainly not a cordon bleu; still he satis- 
fied us, not being sybarites. Our crew 
seemed to live principally on gnapi, a sort 
of paste made of pounded fish, much used 
by the Burmese ; and as they were not par- 
ticular as to the freshness of the fish com- 
posing it, our olfactory senses kept us pretty 
well informed of their meal times. 

(To be continued) 
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Poor old boy! I have forgotten half hit 
eccentricities, but I yet retain the mark ot 
his teeth on my left hand, where he bit me 
for attempting to deprive him of a bone he 
had carried into the drawing-room, and was 
calmly gnawing on the carpet. 

He was my constant companion during 
the holidays in my country walks and birds’. 
nesting expeditions ; and while I was beating 
up the hedges for nests, he would be investi- 
gating the banks for hedgehogs and rabbits. 
The former were his delight ; their formid- 
able armour of prickles were but a poor 
protection against his jaws, for he would 
plant his fore-feet resolutely on an unhappy 
hedgehog, and deliberately take mouthful 
after mouthful of it, until the greater part of 
the creature had disappeared down his 
throat. 

I recollect one day, when the pater was 
correcting one of us for some delinquency or 
other, *‘ Jack,"’ who was present, chivalrously 
took the part of the weaker, and bit my father 
in the leg, an offence for which he was at 
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once sentenced to banishment. That after- 
noon he was accordingly sent off to a friend's 
house at a distance of some miles; but he 
was home again, as free and independent as 
ever, before the return of the messenger who 
had taken him away. 

Cats he detested almost as cordially as he 
did a postman, or a policeman; but after 
that brush with pussy in his puppyhood, to 
which I have alluded, he always displayed 
much caution in approaching them. 

His powers of endurance were great, for he 
would frequently spend almost an entire day 
following up a rabbit through the devious 
windings of its burrow, returning to the sur- 
face every now and then to pant and rest 
himself a bit before recommencing the 
pursuit. 

Of course, in such a case, his perseverance 
remained invariably unrewarded ; but, though 
he failed underground, he was occasionally 
successful above it, and more than once 
captured a hare, which he would fairly run 
down, or pounce upon as it doubled. 

He was a first-class ratter, and dearly loved 
to stand by a corn-stack in the farmyard, 
when the men were taking it down to put the 
sheaves through the threshing-machine. As 
the mice popped out, “Jack would snap 
them up one by one like lightning, and bolt 
them whole. After a bit he would be 
compelled to desist from sheer repletion, and, 
with distended flanks, retire to the barn to 
sleep off his debauch. 
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I don’t know that he actually liked the 
water, for he would never enter it without 
adequate cause, and utterly scorned jumping 
in after sticks and such poor games as that; 
but ifhe happened to see some ducksswimming 
about, and enjoying themselves after their 
fashion, he was among them like a shot, and, 
selecting one of their number, he would follow 
it steadily, in spite of its doubling and diving, 
until the poor thing was utterly exhausted 
and became an easy prey. 

Of course he was never allowed, not to say 
encouraged, to do this, but I have come upon 
him while so engaged, and not always in time 
to rescue the duck. He would be soundly 
thrashed, as he well deserved to be, on such 
an occasion ; but as soon as the correction was 
over, he was quite ready to begin the “ sport 
again, if an opportunity presented itself. He 
would howl tremendously during the actual 
process of castigation, but the effect passed 
off at once, and I am afraid he was incorri- 
gible. 

Like that of most pets, poor “ Jack's” was 
an untimely end. I have said that he was 
not a steady dog, but would occasionally take 
what is called “French leave,” and absent 
himself from home for days together, though 
where he would go on those occasions we 
were never able to find out. 

One day, however, while away on one of 
these excursions, he happened to meet some 
ladies we knew, and with whom he was 
also acquainted ; and so overjoyed was he at 


the meeting, which was quite unexpected, and 
happened in one of the streets of an adjoining 
town, that he displayed his pleasure with 
more exuberance than discretion, leaping 
upon them with his dirty feet, tearing their 
clothes, and even pulling her bonnet off one 
of them in his excitement. 

Such an offence was unpardonable (the 
ladies were terrified and indignant), and 
“ Jack" could only expiate it with his life. 
I happened to be away from home at the time 
of the occurrence, or, I have no doubt, I should 
have been successful in getting my poor 
favourite out of that scrape, as I had out of 
many another, even more really serious, but 
I was absent when the court-martial was 
held, and a sentence of death passed unani- 
mously upon the culprit. 

The poor fellow was taken down, or in- 
veigled rather, to the beach, and there paid 
the penalty of his indiscretion with his life; 
for my brother shot him with his own hand. 
and he and a couple of his friends buried 
the poor faithful creature in the sand, above 
high-water mark. I never knew the spot, 
and would not have known it for the world. 

Peace to his ashes! he was a good dog, take 
him for all in all. I have never met with his 
like either before or since, and do not now 
expect that I ever shall. 

For years afterwards I remained dogless, 
lamenting his fate; they might better have 
shot a better dog. 

(To be continued.) 
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A BAD FIVE MINUTES WITH A PYTHON. 


O™ must expect a bad time now and then 
if one goes in hot and strong for out-of- 
the-way “ critturs” of that sort for pets and 
companions ; but they afford you such a lot 
of good times that the other kind don’t seem 
worth mentioning as a rule. The particular 
python of which I am going to speak was 
not a personal friend of mine, nothing more 
than a mere acquaintance, but she chummed 
inrather heavily with me on her own account. 
I have been pinched, bitten, squeezed, 
slapped in the face, punched in the ribs, 
tripped up, and hit in the mouth by then— 
all manner of assault and battery have they 
practised upon me according to their kind, 
and no doubt will again; but I have had 
really very little serious mischance or injury 
with them—and, mind you, I am speaking 
of the experience of a whole lifetime of 
association with them, more than forty 
years of actual contact and fellowship, not 
bare contemplation through the bars or glass 
of a cage. I don't feel at home with any 
form of snake-flesh unless I have it in my 
hands or around my neck; it seems so for- 
mal and unfriendly for us to be on different 
sides of a pane of glass. Of course, I exclude 
from this category the bites which I have 
received from venomous species; the auto- 
graphs of such remain pretty thick upon me, 
and will be there till my dying day, and cer- 
tainly the results of some of these were grave 
enough in all conscience. But then, they 
were not to be cla:s:d as mishaps, since I 
received them in the course of a series of 
experiments which I conducted for some 
years, with a view to discovering, not an anti- 
dote, but a prophylactic against the poison— 
a process of preparation to be gone through 
beforehand to make the effects of the bite less 
deadly, something like the influence for good 
which vaccination exercises on small-pox. 


By Dr. AgrHur STRADLING, C.M.zZ.3. 


PART I. 


They do funny little things sometimes, for 
which you might not be prepared. A big, 
slender diamond snake from Australia, 
ten feet long, lashed me violently across the 
face the other day as I was carrying him 
from one room to another; an inch higher 
and he would have smashed my spectacles, 
but as it was he marked me for a day or two. 
I don’t suppose that he did this with any 
deliberate intent, only by way of a general 
protest against my interference with his medi- 
tations (I haven't had him long) ; but some 
lizards will whip up their tails most viciously 
at you. I was once nearly blinded by a 
green iguana, measuring over five feet, and 
most of it tail, who adopted this very unfair 
mode of expression; he cut me across the 
eyebrows like a knife, and I distinctly heard 
the “ whistle ” of the appendage as it rushed 
through the air. And not above a month 
ago, a dear old royal python, who has been 
with me for many years, and who always 
gets distant and mistrustful when about to 
shed his skin, though cordial enough at 
other times, struck at me with closed mouth 
as I leaned across him, and caught mea bang 
in the face. He doesn’t always keep his 
jaws together on such occasions, I am sorry 
to say; but this habit of striking without 
biting is curiously common with some snakes. 
I got a tremendous thump right “ below the 
belt” from a huge anaconda—a most 
unsportsmanlike proceeding on his part, 
which regularly knocked the breath out of 
me. And just now, to bring the casualties 
up to date, my middle finger is so sore from 
a cut on a tree-boa’s teeth that I can hardly 
touch the typewriter with it. I was cramming 
him, and my hand slipped into his mouth as 
I pushed the lump of meatdown. Of course 
that wasn’t his fault. 

My very worst misadventure with any non- 


venomous serpent occurred in the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens in Antwerp, where a python. 
fourteen feet in length, stove in two of my 
ribs and nearly killed me; but I should like 
to say, before beginning the yarn, that in the 
first place an accident of that particular 
character is very rare; and, secondly, that 
ibis one ought never to have happened at 
all. 


For some reason that I can't explain, con- 
strictive serpents do not bring their crushing 
power into action for the purpose of defence 
as long as they have the opportunity of 
biting ; the idea of constriction never seems 
to occur to them under any other circum. 
stances than the killing of an animal for 
food—then they are so ready with it that the 
precess is an instinct. A pythonor boa will 
come rushing at you over and over again, and 
may even tear the flesh from your bones 
with its triple rows of teeth, but it doesn’t 
settle you once for all in a moment as it 
might do, and as it would in the case of a 
goat or sheep which it wanted toeat. And 
it is perhaps equally singular that if it didn’t 
want to eat the sheep, it would behave in 
just the same way if the creature annoyed it 
by its presence, striking at it with its teeth, 
or even giving it the dummy blows to which 
I have already alluded, but not employing the 
swift and certain means of destruction at its 
disposal. This is how it is that so many even 
huge snakes have been killed by small ani- 
mals—guinea-pigs, rabbits, or rats—which 
have been tendered to them for food when 
they were not hungry, the reptile actually 
allowing itself to be bitten to death without 
making more than this comparatively feeble 
protest against its tormentor. I don’t know 
whether the same thing occurs in their wilq 
state—I have never seen it. 

(To be continued.) 
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START OF OUR 


NEW VOL. ‘ow, lads, for # true British cheer ! 
(VOL. XVII) We're just back from a glorious round > 
Yet promptly have stored 
ay Our fresh cargo aboard, 


“BON VOYAGE!" And are off to discover new ground! 


a. 
We are laden well up to the hatch, 
Better shipment we've not had before; 
Merry messmates, with tales 
Whose interest ne’er fails, 
And of “ dodges "’ an infinite store. 


™. 
And Puzzles and Prizes unique, 
And Pictures and Jokes, a bright wreath ; 
With adventurous shaves, 
Where the hero but saves 
His dear life by the skin of his teeth. 


1. 
We've mysteries, too, that might raise 
The hair pretty well from one’s head ; 
And of quips and of cranks, 
And bright laughable pranks, 
We've a store that won't fail to be read. 


v. 
Now, boys, we are off: raise a shout! 
As this our First Number you see; 
Tell your friends to secure, 
Since of this you are sure, 
Nothing can beat the old “B.0.P”! 
——eoseoo— 
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Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, and Asthor of * Trai 


Fra. 1. 


Ww: always feel very sorry when we sec in 
a crowd of restless youngsters the 
typical fat boy, who, although perhaps only 
fourteen or fifteen years old, pulls the scale 
down at eleven stone or thereabouts; the 
sort of lad who lolls in the playground, look- 
ing out of his sleepy eyes and wondering 
what merit the other 
fellows can see in 
their games to keep 
them on the move so. 
It all appears so very 
tiring to him to keep 
up so perpetual a 
motion. 

Fortunately for Old 
England, this is not 
usually the stutf of 
which her boys are 
made, the boys who 
some time in the 
future will be called 
upon, may be, toprotect 
her shores or interests 
at home or across the 
seas. It was not so in 
the past, in the days 
of Drake, Frobisher, 
Sir Richard Grenville 
or Hawkins, when flab- 
biness and effeminacy 
in men were despised, 
and no Englishman 
was consideredentitled 
to his name unless ke 
could play games, run, 
jump, use his sword and be withal courtly 
and chivalrous, teady to protect the weak and 
hold his own against the bully. This was 
the spirit that prevailed in this tight little 
island in the Elizabethan days, and which 
inspired our heroes and made England what 
she is. Long may this spirit be with us! 
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HOW TO GET 


AND KEEP STRONG AND 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., 


PART I. 


Now, there is a very useful society in 
existence called the National Physical Re- 
creation Society of Great Britain, which 
numbers in its Council the Head Masters of 
Eton, Harrow, Haileybury, and other of our 
great schools, Lord Wolscley, Lord Charles 
Beresford, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Lord Kin- 
naird, A. G. Steel,and many other prominent 
men. This Society has lately undertaken 
the task of endeavouring to make our boys 
“ strong and active,’ so that they will grow 
up fine, healthy men. This effort is so 
praiseworthy that I am going to try and 
explain it thoroughly, in order that all boys 
may have a chance of becoming strong, 
active, and healthy. 

When you go in for mental training, a 
certain graduated course is prescribed that 
will bring you through Kindergarten, the 
three “ R's,” up to classics. This is exactly 
what this society is doing. It has four 
stages of physical training, for which it 
offers respectively its dip!oma, bronze medal, 
silver medal, and fourthly, the gold medal of 
the Society for certain physical tests. These 
tests are all graduated so that the weak and 
delicate may attempt and derive benefit 
from the practice, and thus be in a physical 
condition to attempt the second stage, then 
the third and fourth. Although full particu- 
lars can be obtained from the honorary 
secretary of the National Physical Recreation 
Society, Exeter Hall, Strand, London, yet 1 
Propose to give them here, and also some 
hints as to how best to qualify for these 
prizes. 

For boys under sixteen years of age a 
very moderate amount of strength and 
activity is asked for in order to pass the 
first stage and gain the Society's diploma, viz. : 

Each boy is required to show a running 
high jump of three feet six inches over a 
straight lath, or raise his chin above a ‘ori- 
zontal bar by the strength of his arms five 


Fras. 2 and 2a, 


times. 
medal, he must show a running high jump 
of four feet, or in the strength test he must 
raise his chin above a bar by the strength of 


If he wishes to qualify for the bronze 


his arms ten times. Then again, in order to 
encourage swimming, the diploma of the 
society is granted to any boy who can swim 


ACTIVE. 


ag for School Sparts,” ete. 


one hundred yards, and the bronze meda 
swimming a quarter of a mile. 

I hear pienty of boys say, “I « 
think much of these tests,’ “IT can do 1 
more,” ete., etc. Quite right, bo: but 
fancy, if every boy in England could do 
these elementary tests in strength and s 
ming, what a Spartan nation we shoul | 

For boys over sixteen and upwar 
much more severe test is expected ; for 
stance, in the strength test, in order to 
the diploma, ten pulls up are require: 
gain the bronze medal, twenty tim 
gain the silver medal, thirty times; a 
gain the gold medal, forty times a H 
lean task. Then to gain the diplon: 
activity,a jump of four feet high is re yu 
for the bronze medal, four feet six inc 
for the silver medal, five feet; and for 
gold medal, five feet six inches. No fat 
need apply for this. 

I must here explain that an optional 
is allowed for those who cannot jt 
vaulting is substituted, and for tho-c 
prefer it, rope climbing. hands only, in: 
of pulling up above the bar. 

There are advanced tests for gymra 
and swimming, but particulars of the « 
be obtained from the secretary. Wha 
should like to do here is to give aw 
hint or two, that may enable you to pas 
elementary stages of these tests. That« 
it will only require perseverance to pas 
more advanced sections. 

Let us take the “ Strength Section 
The principal muscles required for thi: 
are the biceps, those muscles which, 
tracted, roll up into a ball in the front c 
upper arm, and which every boy designa 
“his muscle,” probably imagining that 
is the sole and only muscle required for 
motion or digestion alike. Then the 
toral muscles are wanted; these lie « 
upper part of the chest, almost under 


at the front of the armpit. Then the : 
cles of the back, many and curious in n 
are most useful and, indeed, are absol: 
necessary. These three principal grou; 
muscles, therefore, are required to enable 
to pull his chin above a bar. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


GLIMPSES OF “ DETENTION 
SCHOOL.” 


MTERE's the boy who “couldn't do it,” 
And the boy who “had no time ;” 
Anil the boy who looks on working 
As a thorough sort of crime. 
There's the callous, hardened rascal 
Who looks with mild disdain 
On such a futile punishment— 
He well deserves the cane, 


There's the boy who “didn’t mean to,” 
And the boy who “quite forgot,” 
And the boy who “didn’t think you 
Meant "—each at his own impot. 
There's one at Caesar working, 
And one at Euclid’s props, 
Another has a hundred lines 
“ For cating raspberry drops.” 


They sit along the benches 
With a sulky, sullen air; 
And each one tries to tell himself 
That “he really doesn't care.” 
Bat yet they go on writing 
‘At an extra-special spced, 
Till at last, detention ended, 
From their lessons they are freed. 
P. Vv. W. 


THE “SURPRISE.” 


N® summer afternoon, Guy sat 

Rigging his ship “Surprise :” 

And little Tim lay watching him 
With big admiring eyes. 


Tim thought his brother perfect quite; 
And always would deny 

That anyone 90 wonderfal 
Hal ever lived as Guy. 


“Well finish her to-morrow, Tim ; 
There's not much more to do. 

And when she's done, I mean to give 
My ship ‘Surprise’ to you.” 


“To me? Oh, Guy !” was all Tim said, 
Wonls failed for very jo: 

The news guve such supreme delight 
To the poor cripple boy. 


“If it were not for cricket, Tim, 
We'd finish her to-day ; 

But all the fellows would complain 
If I were not to play.” 


“Of course they would! You're best of all; 
When you run how they vlap! 

Of course you mustn't stay with me, 
Tm such 8 little chap. 


“1 wonder how it feels to p'ay, 
Aud run, well—any where. 

But mother says I shall eome day, 
Whea Jesus calls me—there.” 


“Here come the boys! I must be off. 
There is your book, old man. 

T'm quite sure mother will be howe 
Aa quick y as she can." 


The merry party started off, 
All enger for their play, 

Exoepting Guy, who seemed quite grave, 
Though usually so gay. 


“Excase me, boys; I must ge back 
(Here, Sydney, have my but): 
It's not a match, or else, of course, 

You know I'd not leave that. 


“Mother has gone to town today, 
To call on Doctor Wood ; 

She thinks, if he attended Tim, 
His treatment might do goud. 


Bo little Tim is all alone; 
I know the pain is bad. 

Be doesn't say 00, for he’s sach 
A plucky Uttle lad.” . 
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The boys protested, but in vain; 
Guy had made up his mind ; 

And though they grumbled, in their hearts 
They thought him very kind. 


im’s sudden cry of ecstasy— 
The pink tiush on his cheeks— 
The loving look that greeted him— 

Guy thought of it for weeks. 


The pleasant hours flew swiftly by, 
The ship was finished quite; 

And never was a happier boy 
Than little Tim that night. 


And when the mother came at last 
(Her train had been delayed), 

She praised her Guy go lovingly, 
He felt indeed repaid. 


When little Tim went off to sleep, 
And closal his deep Llue eyes, 

He looke! so lappy as he lay, 
Still holding the “Surprise.” 


When morning came, his mother sought 
The object of her care; 

Jesus had called him, while he slept, 
To be with Him up there. 


Long years have passed ; now Guy's a man. 
But still his eves grow dim, 
When thinking of that afternoon— 
His Inst—with little Tim. 
FP, Wauuer 


DO YOU TALK TO YOUR PETS? 


By Fraxk Suivi. 


TT. other day one of my many boy friends worried 
me, as boys only know how to worry, into coming 
home with him to see his rabbits. Now, I am so fond 
of both boys and rabbits I hardly can say which I like 
the better. I confess this much, however, I like boys 
au naturel, and rabbits well-boiled, with plenty of fix- 
fuga From this statement it may be ignthered that [ 
do not profess to be a skillel rabbit fancier in the 
Ordinary sense of that term. thongh, under certain con- 
ditions, there is nothing which I should so readily fancy, 
ag rabbits. Rather odd, that, ix it not, my lads? 

Well, boys—and girls too, since I find so many of yon 
verambling for the first peep into our * B.O.P.” every 
week—I went to my boy friend's home, and saw his 
rabbits, and very nice rabbits they were too—well fel, 
clean, beautifully sweet, and so far they spoke well for 
the cure which their young owner bestowed upon them. 
Yet ther> was something amiss, which at first puzz'ed 
me nota little, At last I hit it. Therabbits seemed to 
me not quite so brisk and bright and cheeky as arenlly 
happ rabbit ought to be. Instead of pushing their 
noses eagerly betwcen the bars of the hutch, or scram- 
bling to get the first word of greeting frum their owner, 
they scuttled away into the darkest recesses of their 
dwelling-place, and there nbode til drugged forth by 
monin force to be shown to me and again dumped down to 
scudle back amoug the bay ouce wore, the very picture 
of timidity. 

The reason for all this was that my boy friend, a 

capital fellow in his way, necer talked to his pets; and 
since there was no cheery word of grecting from him 
the peta never came forward expectant of them. My 
friend was surprised indeed when I pointed out this 
Uttle matter to him. He had thought, as so many 
others do, that having supplied sufficient, nay, ample 
comforts for the bodily requirements of lila peta, his 
duty by them was over, But that is far from being the 
cane. 
Most of vou have read Esop's Fables, in which the 
author makes his binds and avimals talk to each other 
just us human beings do, Not a few of us have 
thought this rather a queer fancy. So it is, and a 
happy fancy too, though the fancy is rather far-fetched. 
But -Esop was a philosopher, you know, and philoso 
phers are allowed to do things, aud say things too, 
whitch in ordinary folk like you or me would be 
thonght sheer maduess. Don't you yearn to be a 
philo-opher ? 

Now, although our pets, our fonr-footed friends and. 
feathered favourites. cannot epenk after the fashion of 
the creatures in the famous fables of Eeop or writers 
of a similar class, they do talk among themselves, aut 
not only so, but will talk to you in thetr way, and that 
right gladly. What is it, what mysterious power is 
there in the human voice which s0 intluences not auly 
birds, beasts, and fishes, but even reptiles, such as touds 
and lizards? I do not kuow, but itisthere, Jnspecch 
we have a strange gift, an almost magic power, given 
us,no doubt, for some good purpose by the All:wie 
Creator. Therefore we should use it, an] use it wisely, 
for the benefit not only of our fellow creatures, but tur 
the happiness of those creatures to whom we are 90 
closely linked, supplying them with food aud shelter, 
and looking to their welfare in all things. 

Well, now comes the home question : do you talk to 
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your pets? I dare say you talk to your dog Scamp, and 
he talks back right merrily, talks all over him, so to 
speak, from that scarict noisy little tongue of his to the 
stump of a tail which works to and fro like a telegraph 
needle in a fit. Perhaps you also talk to pussy some- 
times, and glad she is, I'll warrant, though sue is 
hardly so demonstrative as Scamp ; yet she auswers you 
in her own style, aud that right lovingly, you may be 
sure, always supposing you mect her haltway. Then 
there is Dicky yonder, {n his cage. I hope he has a 
good big cage, and plenty of nice clean fresh water, and 
a tit-bit of something green now and then, by way of a 
relish after giving you his best song right out from 
that throbbing little beart of his. Yes, you sprak to 
Your pet bird, and he also answers back in his pert and 
pretty way, and you do your howe lesson or rest none 
the less happily for his kind words, du you? Then there 
is Pickles, the Pouy. You speak to him, no doubt, and 
he answers back from stem to stern, after the manucr 
of merry ponies. But there you stop. 

What about the rabbits, the pigeons, the guinea-pigs, 
the faucy mice, the poultry, the pixs, and the ferrets 
too? Do you talk tothem? No. But you ought to 
do so. It will not hurt them, and do you'a lot of good, 
get you out of the grumps, the grey thrums, and such 
unwelcome troubles. Rabbits and guit.eas are not such 
fools as they look, by a long way. Tle much derided 
and maligned guinea-pig {s quite a ‘cute little fellow in 
his way, if you can only understand that wey. Ihave 
found that he delights In being whistled to. ‘The same 
may be said of rabbits and fancy mice, and more 
especially so of pigs. Both rabbits and grunters—real 
farmyard grunters, not guinea-pigs this time—have 
big ears, and these ears are decidedly musical, 1¢ 
seems an absurd thing to do, but get a moutl-organ, if 
you can really play it properly, aul go to the pig-sty 
and serenade Mrs. Grunter. She will like it very much, 
indeed, and reply to you in a soft busso profundo sort of 
voice, expressing her deep satisfaction, not to ay 
admiration, as she pushes her greut snout against the 
door of the sty, yearning to follow you whithersoever 
you go. I have tried this many atime. 

Then, my brother, now roughing it in Australia, 
used to keep a lot of ferrets. Atoue time he liad sev 
teen, and he used to talk to them and whistle to them, 
and in their turn they reptied in their queer way, and 
would follow him all over the barton, just as the rate 
might have followed the Pied Piper of Hamelin. it 
was a pretty sight, 

Just now I mentioned reptiles and fishes. Fishes 
undoubtedly like music, and in private ponds they 
often come to the edge of the water at the sound of 
familiar voioes of those who fecd them. I have kept 
toads and lizards this many aday, I bave found them 
quite tractable when handled gently aml talked to or 
softly whistled to the while.” The common English 
snake sectus also influenced in the same way, As to 
insects—well, I used to try experimen with bees 
while they clung to my suuflowers. I think they can 
tell good’ music from bad—a thing which not every 
human being is able to do, #0 that 15 one for the beet 

In imagination, just charge places for one single day 
with your rabbit. “How do pou like the awful silence 
and loneliness ? How do sou like being suddenly lugged 
out from your bed, turned upside down, all your fur 
Tumpled about, your sides predled by strange tlugers, 
and thea to be dumped not too gently back inte your 
dark huteb again without one kind word being said w 
you all the time, How do you like it? “Not at all,” 
you will say. Very well, then, you will now remember 
not only to feed your pets but make them your fricods, 
and talk to them as to friends, 


“OUR CHARLIE.” 


Lh 
(Xo and work in wy vineyard my on.” 
* Yea, Father, [ gu," und be went; 

Bat his work in the vineyanl was doue, 
Or ever the morning was spent. 

For the wine of God's olusters is lore, 
And Charlie their best fruit lad pressed, 
Ripe as those in the gardens above, 
The ganleus by Seraphim dressed. 


Mu 
He had learnt the one lesson which God, 
All merciful, w.lis man to know ; 
And his feet had the narrow way trod, 
Of Christ's Via Sacra below. 
For the lesson is Love ; and the way 
To life and to light from the gloom 
Of the deathdarkened earth the toft ray 
Uf love's star alone can lume. 


mt. 
“Our Charlie" is carved on the stone 
Hin pay mates have raised to his uame, 
Our Charlie cach claimed as his own; 
The weaker, the stronger the claim. 
For this secret unerringly wise 
Doth God to His weaklings impart, 
How to read in benevolent eyes 
The love that o’erfows from the heart. 

W. J. Branca, wD 
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- Anstvers to Correspondents. 


Notick To CoRRESrONDENTS.—1, No charge whatever 
is made for the use of this column, but only matters of 
some GENERAL interest, that may be answered pro bono 
pudlico, can receive attention. 2, No answer can possibly 
appear under @ month. 3, Answers are never sent by 
post, the enclosing of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. To reply to all in that way would be 
quite impossible, and it is not Suir to make exceptions 
We need seareely say that we make every effort to assist 
our boys" in this coluinn, but many letters must neces- 

sarily have to go unanswered, chiefly Sor the following 
reasons—some questions are frivolous, and others hav: 
been answered over and over again, only the writers will 
not take the trouble to refer back ; other questions again 
tcould require a column or more of space to deal with, 
and 40 they are often put carefully aside for treat- 
ment by @ special article at earliest opportunity. 
HUMAN Naturr.—You should apply to one of 
the publishing firms, like Sampson Low « Co., 
who do an American agency business. 
Coven tN Fox-rennier (J. Champion).—Good 
food and dry bed, moderate exercise, and a 


dessert-spoontul of cod-liver oil thrice 
a day. 


NuMo.—l. See answer to G. 8. Roche. 
2. The first number of the “B.0.P.” 
has been out of print for fourteen 
years. 3. Chickweed is not the same 
as groundsel. Groundsel isa Senecio, 
a composite; chickweed is a caryo- 
phyll, Stellaria minima, with smal!, 
white, star-like flowers and opposite 

eaves, 


SaniTaTion. — The 
particulars are to 
be obtained from 
the Secretary, Parkes’ Museum of Hygiene, Mortimer 
Street, Regent Street. 


Bo-Pegr.—Apply to the editor of the paper in which the 
statement appeared, enclosing stamps for the eopy and 
postage. You might ascertain the date approximately 
by consulting the “Index to the Times” in the Free 
Library. 


Aumy or Pottce (A. T.).—Your chest measurements 
are all against you. Yon seem to haye outgrown your 
strength. Goin for gymnasium exercises and good 
feeling, regular living, etc. and at 19 you may be fit 
for either force. Promotion depends upon smartness, 
obedience, zeal, and mental capabilities. 


BILLY.—Collections of a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
are very common ; but the value depends, not on the 
numbers, but on the species. We don't suppose that 
you would get more than two pounds for your collec- 
tion, but why not write to one of the dealers advertis- 
ing in our monthly wrapper ? 


PHorocRapus (B, W. 8.).—We can recommend “Im- 
perial” Plates, or “ Paget Prize, ae 4 Times,” or 
“Castle " plates for slower exposures. ‘The developer 
we use ourselves is given by the “Paget Prize” 
Company on every box of their plates. It does 
equally well for otier brands of plates. 


Scorcn Lappu.—There isa coloured plate nearly every 
month, and sometimes two, but these plates are not 
usually issued with the weekly numbers unless you 


find notice given to that effect in the paper. 
G. 8. Rocue.—We do not undertake to value stamps ; 


you should get a catalogue from one of the dealers 
and mark the prices from it. 


WEAK Ix KNKES (Reilnel)—We can only suggest exer- 
cise, such as walking and cycling, and local bathing 
at night with cold water. 

FAtsre Treru (F. H. Dublin).—A respectable ntist 
should be consulted. , two false teeth can do 
little in the way of protecting the throat. 


Doss 


Lost CENT IN A 
St. Hubert). 
. You must not 
pu hear, unless 


1d to eat all 


you see, 


Bh 


STITCH - LN - THE- 
Sipe (F. A. B.). 
— Read back 
correspondence. 


CURING AND Sturn (R. V. N. 
Seika).—Send for back numbers 
containing articles on the sub- 
jects. Too long to answer by 
correspondence. 


Novick To Contrivrons.—All 
manuscripts tntended for the 
Boy's OWN Paren should be addressed to the Editor, 
56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name and 
address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in 
any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. must be 
given. Writers are recommended to keep coptes of their 
MSS, Miscellaneous contributions are sent in too great 
numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent (0 cover 


postage, and the Editor cannot correspond regarding 
them, or hold himself in any way responsible for acct- 
dentat loss, 


Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication of the monthly 
The 


part containing them. 
Of the Religious Tra 


Commirncres ¢ 
VAT H Tht 


Foop ror Pickons (A. Knight), 
—Wearetired of answering this 
question; a mixture of tick ii 
beans, grey peas, tares, dari, s Wi 
little wheat, rice, ete, 


2 


receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees 
Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately, Republication by authors on their own account must be the 


ibject of special arrangement, 


*,* With this Weekly Number a Coloured Plate, entitled “ Scouts,” is presented to every Reader. 
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CHAPTER II.—A STRANGE VISION. 


HE new-comer was a tall, handsome, 
black-haired man, almost as dark- 
complexioned as an Arab. Every move- 
ment of his spare, sinewy frame showed 
the elastic vigour and suppleness given by 
constant exercise, while his air of reckless 
defiance, and a certain barbaric finery in 
his dress, combined with the long gun on 
his shoulder, and the short sword and 
dagger in his crimson sash, to show pretty 
clearly who and what he was. 

“Hollo, Ataman!" (captain) shouted 
he, with a laugh that lit up his swarthy 
face like lightning in a moonless sky, “is 
this how you attend to the affairs of your 
government? You come up here to look 
out for some sign of the freight-barges of 
those lazy Astrakhan merchants, we veing 
go very anxious, you know, that they 
should arrive safely" (here he chuckled 
as if these apparently simple words con- 
cealed some first-rate joke), ‘and instead 
of that, you go and waste your time in 
killing bears! For shame, comrade! At 
this rate we shall have to elect a new 
Ataman, as sure as my name's Ivan 
Koltzo" (John Ring). 

Another laugh heralded this mention of 
a name destined to a renown second only 
to that of the man whom he addressed ; 
but the latter (who was standing motion- 
less, with head bent and eyes cast down 
as if in deep thought) answered only with 
an impatient gesture, as if his comrade’s 
mirth jarred upon him unendurably. 

“ Why, what's wrong with you, Yorka?” 
pursued Koltzo. “ Are you mourning for 
your brother Meesha* (Mike) yonder ?” 
and he pointed to the dead bear. “If he 
had killed you, now, there might have 
been something for you to grumble at; 
but as it is, I don't see what there is to 
look glum abont, unless it troubles you 
that you're going to be worse than Cain, 
and not only kill your brother, but eat him 
a3 well.” 

But here the listener, as if unable to 
bear any longer his companion's ill-timed 
merriment, looke:l up quickly, and darted 
at him aglance of mingled pain and anger, 
so terribly expressive that even the 
thoughtless jester seemed to feel it. 

“Forgive me if I've vexed you, ser- 
detchni” (my dear fellow), said the latter, 
with more feeling than he had yet shown; 
“ but it’s something new to see you with 
a face like the sky before a snowstorm, 
when there's fighting and plunder at hand. 
Tell your old comrade your trouble, lad ; 
Td gladly help you if I can.” 

‘A woman whose child I saved from 
that bear just now," replied the Ataman, 
“ prayed that God might bless me, and the 
wish of my heart be granted me; and that 
has set me a-thinking.” 

“Thinking!” ecnoed Ivan, with a 
Jaugh of mingled pity and scorn. ‘‘ Think- 
ing! that explains all. It’s a bad habit, 
Yorka, and you should get rid of it. Fancy 
our Ataman, the boldest outlaw on the 
Volga, moping and brooding like a monk 
in a cell! No good comes of thinking, 
brother; J never think!” 

“You're lucky!" said the other, in a 
tone of grim significance. 

“ Well, what's the use of worrying about 
what is past and gone? If you break a 
dish, you won't mend it by standing star- 
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ing at the pieces. The old saying’s a good 
one, 'Kto staroé pomnit, tomoo glaz 
von /’ (He who remembers what is past, 
let him have his eye put out).*° Why 
should you and I fret ourselves about any- 
thing? Have we not strong hands and 
sharp sabres, stout comrades, and plunder 
to be had for the taking? What more do 
you want? It's true that anyone who 
likes has the right to chop our heads off, 
now that our gracious father, the Czar, 
has honoured us by making them worth 
their weight in gold; but whoever tries 
that won't find it so easy as eating a pirog 
(pie). Cheer up, brother Yorka! with 
the woods and rocks to shelter us, the 
river to feed us, and the fat traders to fill 
our purses, we'll live jollily on till we 
die!” 

“ And then?” said the man addressed 
as Yorka, with gloomy emphasis. 

“And then,” rejoined Koltzo, as un- 
dauntedly as ever, “I'll never believe that 
God” (here he crossed himself reverently) 
“will be as hard upon us as men have 
been; for He knows that we didn’t take 
up this way of life till we had been driven 
out of every other.” 

“True enough,’ said the Ataman 
gloomily; “but even though we should find 
mercy in heaven, what sort of name shall 
we leave behind us on earth? Will not 
men say of us, years hence, ‘They used 
their strength not in defending Holy 
Russia against the Tartar heathen and the 
Polish heretics, but in robbing and slaying 
their own Russian brethren, who spoke 
the same tongue and prayed to the same 
God as themselves. ‘They shed Christian 
blood, and they stole Christian gold, and 
no honest man dared pass up or down the 
Volga for the terror of them. Let their 
memory be accursed for ever!'" 

With such bitter earnestness did the 
brave man speak, that even his thoughtless 
companion (though evidently not under- 
standing his feelings in the least) was 
visibly impressed by it. Ivan Koltzo's 
bold and reckless face assuined a look of 
unmistakably genuine sympathy as the 
Ataman went on: 

“If I could have the wish of my heart 
granted—as that woman just now prayed 
that I might—it would be to get the 
chance of beginning a new life in a new 
place, and making my peace with Father 
Ivan Vasilievitch (the Czar), and doing 
good service to Holy Russia.” 

“Right !" cried the younger man, 
brightening up as if here, at last, was 
something that he really could understand. 
“T should like nothing better myself, for 
it’s no fun robbing these soft-handed 
milksops, who don't know what real 
honest fighting is. But I don't know 
where we're to find such a place as you 
talk of, unless we get news of some en- 
chanted land, beyond thrice-nine king- 
doms, from this koldoon (wizard) who has 
just come into our camp.” 

“A wizard?" echoed the outlaw Cap- 
tain, who—like every Russian of that age, 
and not a few even in our own—was no 
firm believer in the alleged powers of 
witches and magicians, 

“So he says; and he looks like one, if 
ever aman did yet. That's just what I 
came up to tell you about, only you put it 
out of my head. The fellow says he’s 
dying, and, from the look of him, I should 
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say ho’s not far wrong; but what do you 
think ?—he’s told us that it is his fate not 
to die till he has seen, face to face, the 
greatest man in Russia! I wish he had 
gone to look for him somewhere else, mis- 
chief take his grandmother! for the men 
are all so frightened at his strange words 
and wild looks, that if the Astrakhan 
barges were to comein sight this very 
minute they'd never have the courage to 
attack them. You'd better come and talk 
to ‘em yourself, for, as they are now, any 
cld woman might drive ’em before her 
with her broom !"" 

Then it was a sight to see how, all in a 
moment, the feeling of his presence being 
needed, and work to be done, swept away 
the gloomy and unnerving thoughts that 
were torturing the outlaw. Instantly he 
was once more the stern and resolute 
leader whose name was the terror of all 
Eastern Russia; and, turning without a 
word, he strode down the hill at a pace 
which even his active comrade found it 
hard to equal. 

A few minutes brought them into the 
midst of the camp, where a very strange 
and startling spectacle awaited them. 

In the centre of a broad clearing within 
the wall of matted thickets which encircled 
the camp, the outlaws were gathered in a 
ring of jostling shoulders and outstretched 
necks, each and all looking eagerly at some 
object in their midst, and alternately 
pressing towerd it and shrinking back 
from it, with the inixture of excited curi- 
osity and terrificd expectation wherewith 
a band of children might surround a sleep- 
ing mastiff, which might at any moment 
spring up and bite thein. 

A motley group they were, comprising 
all the various races of Eastern Russia— 
the sallow, bearded, low-browed Russian 
peasant, the tall, wiry Cossack, with his 
shaven head and huge moustache, the ape- 
like Kalmuck, the gaunt, hook-nosed Kir- 
ghiz of the eastern deserts, the sleek tiger- 
like beauty of the Circassian mountaineer, 
and even the bullct head, narrow slanting 
eye, and greenish-brown complexion of 
the Tartar, strangely enrolled among the 
mortal foes of his race and religion. But 
though there were in that chosen band 
many who were one day to do such deeds 
of valour as tasked to the utmost the belief 
of after-ages, the bravest of them all 
shrank back, like scared sheep, from a 
ragged, meagre, helpless old man who lay 
prostrate on the earth in the midst of them, 
showing no sign of life save the stony 
glitter of his great black eyes, which were 
widely opened in ao fixed and ghastly 
stare. 

“Didn't he say,” whispered one of the 
bandits, “that ere he dies this night, he 
is to see the face of the greatest man 
in Holy Russia? Now, what greater 
man can there be than Father Ivan 
Vasilievitch, the Czar of Moscow? And if 
he is coming here to-night with his soldiers 
at his back, we shall have our kasha 
(porridge) made hot for us, for he knows 
no more of mercy than a wolf in 
winter.” 

“ Well for us if he don’t bring the Evil 
One himself about our cars,” growled the 
other, “for he looks just the sort of fellow 
to do it!” 

Just then the wizard’s prostrate form 
Was seen to stir (the outlaws all drawing 
hastily back at the movement), and then to 
raise itself half erect, with its head bent 


fixward as if listening intently to some 
distant sound. 

“ He is coming!” said he, in a hoarse 
whisper. “I hear his step—the step 
which all Russia shall hear one day, and 
before which armies shall fly. See!’ and 
he held up a blood-red stone that hung 
from his neck by a chain; “when the 
greatest man in Russia stands before me, 
then shall this stone lose its colour, for a 
sign to you all.” 

At that moment the Ataman and Ivan 
Koltzo came striding into the circle; and 
instantly the scores uf watchful eyes that 
were fixed on the wizard's uplifted hand 
saw the deep crimson of the stone fade to 
a dull white ! ° 

“ Well, Ataman,” cried Koltzo, forcing 
a laugh, “either you or I, then, must be 
the greatest man in Russia; but I wish 
the old fellow would just tell us which!” 

Meanwhile the wizard rose slowly to 
his feet, and, pointing spectrally with his 
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bony hand, strained his hollow eyes into 
the deepening darkness, as if beholding 
something which none but himself could 
see. 

“Isee them!” he shouted, or rather 
screamed; “I see them stemming the 
rivers, and scaling the dark mountains ! 
Now they are lost in the depths of the 
haunted forest—heaven guard them! 
Ha! they come forth again—they march 
gallantly down into the unknown land: 
and their marching is as the roll of 
thunder, and heaven’s lightning flashes 
before them to blast the strength of the 
heathen!” 

Here his voice failed, and there followed 
a hush as deep and gloomy as the silence 
of the grave, whileevery man of the living 
statues around him saw reflected in his 
neighbour's face the horror that convulsed 
his own. 

“ Hear tho Moscow bells ring their joy- 
peal !’’ resumed the old man at length, in 
a deep, strong voice, so unlike his own 
that everyone started. ‘Hear the psalm 


of thanksgiving raised by the crowds that 
fill the streets; and lo! our father the 
Czar himself comes forth to greet the 
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warriors of Holy Russia, returning in 
triumph from the land that they have con- 
quered. Hark! they shout the great con- 
queror’s name—I hear it! By what name 
are you called?” added he, turning sud- 
denly to the Ataman, and clutching him 
by the wrist. 

“Yermak TIMOPREIEVITCH ” (Herman, 
son of Timothy), answered the outlaw 
chief, little dreaming that the name which 
he uttered so lightly was one day to shake 
all Russia. 

“It is the name that I heard,” said the 
wizard. “God be with Yermak Timo- 
pheievitch, the greatest man in Russia!" 

And then, without moan or struggle, ho 
fell heavily to the earth, a dead man. 

Ere the spellbound spectators—startled 
alike by the wild prophecy and by the 
sudden death of the prophet—had time to 
speak or move, one of the scntinels 
planted along the bank to watch for the 
coming of the expected harges came 
hurrying in to announce that a single 
traveller, in the dress of a Russian trader, 
had just presented himself at the outposts, 
asking to speak with the Ataman Yermuk, 

(To be continued.) 
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“(Noop mworxinc, Sir Agamemnon. I 
hope your cold is better.” 

Miss Elizabeth Appledew, dressed for 
her morning walk, passed out of the draw- 
ing-room door just as General Sir A. F. J. 
came downstairs. Curiously enough, the 
same thing had happened before—a mere 
accident of course; but then, why was it 
always Miss Elizabeth, and not her sister 
Jene, who happened to leave the drawing- 
room at the critical moment when the 
General was coming downstairs ? 

Miss Jane was likewise dressed for her 
morning walk ; she also was in the draw- 
ing-room, not two yards from the door, 
buttoning her gloves; and a very stern 
expression crossed her face as she heard 
the familiar salutation. 

A brief interchange of civilities followed 
on the Janding, in which Miss Elizabeth 
managed to include three little warbling, 
dove-like coos of laughter. Miss Jane 
looked horrified. Her gloves had been 
battoned two minutes; her umbrella was 
frasped—she was ready, nay, eager for 
her walk—but she would not move. No, 
Tot until that interview was ended. No 
one shonld ever hint that she was flying 
at the General. 

At last the interview was ended. The 
General had resumed his march down- 
‘stairs, looking back to fire ono or two 
Verbal shots at the lady. But at last he 
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CHAPTER II.—A STROLL ON THE ESPLANADE. 


had entered his dining-room, and Miss 
Elizabeth took two steps back to the 
drawing-room. 

“My dear Jane, 
yet?” 

“Ready? of course I am! I have 
been ready ages. Really, Elizabeth, I 
am shocked at your forwardness! To 
hear you flying at him like that! So 
unmaidenly ! so ——” 

“ You are so ridiculous, Jane 

But they were now on their way down- 
stairs, and some regard for appearances 
restrained Miss Jane's tongue until they 
were out in the road. 

General FitzIngram settled himself 
comfortably to skim through the morning 
paper. A few items of information about 
him may here be given. During his 
military career he had enjoyed a comfort- 
able income, but his capital had gradually 
been sunk in the purchase of promotion, 
and when he retired from the service he 
would havo been obliged to content him- 
self with his pension, had it not happened 
that his elder brother died about that 
time, leaving him a very handsome legacy. 
This legacy, however, was conditional on 
his accepting the guardianship of the 
brother’s two orphan boys, Willoughby 
and Edward. 

The General did not think twice about 
accepting the charge. He had never 


aren't you ready 
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been married, and had >.0 sympathy with 
boys. But he hoped to be eased in some 
measure of the burden of his charge hy 
sending the boys to school ; and lis main 
object in coming to Surfonsea Spa was to 
send them as day boys to one of the many 
schools at that fashionable watering-place. 
He had been knighted since leaving the 
ariny for services rendered in cc nnection 
with various State commissions. 

The conversation, which hed been 
broken off as the sisters went downstairs, 
was renewed in the road, Miss Jano 
resumed a stern look, and waiked seme 
distance withont speaking a word. Pre- 
sently she broke the silence, 

“TI repeat, Elizabeth, I was positively 
ashamed of you just now! I cannot 
imagine how you can bring yourself to 
forget all rules of modesty.” 

«How absurd you are, Jane! What 
harm can there be in asking a gentleman 
how his cold is?” 

“No harm, my dear, in the mere 
words ; but your tone of voice, the way 
you went out of your way to prolong the 
conversation, the way you detained him 
—oh, it was too transparent!” 

Miss Elizabeth did not reply at once, 
but the indignant flush upon her cheeks 
was more eloquent than words. It tor k 
her some moments to regain her com- 
posure, and then she said: 
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“ Well, Jane, there is no use in arguing 
the matter, and we had better change the 
subject.” 

“Tf you would change your behaviour 
to that man, it would bo better still, 
Elizabeth. However, if it offends you to 
hear advice, I will say no more.” 

They continued their walk, pausing 
occasionally to inspect the novelties dis- 
played in the shop windows, and finding 
in them subjects for amicable conversa- 
tion. So they presently reached the 
esplanade ; but before they had prome- 
naded twenty yards, Miss Jane’s reflections 
were diverted once more into the channel 
of disturbance, as che exclaimed : 
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and brought the battery of her tongue to 
bear upon the back of the gallant otfticer. 

“ He looks like a tailor's advertisement ! 
What he must have paid for that coat—if 
he has paid for it! And the dishonesty of 
those shoulders! My dear Elizabeth, [ 
think he is contemptible—and how you 
can bring yourself to seize every oppor- 
tunity of pecking at him——" 

“You are very rude and disagreeable, 
Jane. Do, at least, speak less lond; the 
people are positively staring at you. It 
isn't respectable to get so excited.” 

* My dear, don't forget that Iam your 
elder sister. I merely say what our poor 
mother would have been the first to suy if 


her one desire being to get home as fast 
as possible, 

Miss Jane had no choice but to follow. 
Her feelings soon grew calmer, and then 
she professed penitence and received for- 
giveness. ‘These disagreements were not 
uncommon between the sisters. They 
generally began and ended in the sais 
way, and did not seem to do much harm. 
Possibly they were of use in enlivening an 
uneventful and monotonous lite. 

Unconscious of the storm his presence 
had stirred up, the General marched on 
to the eastward limits of the Esplanade, 
and then turned about. In the course of 
his homeward arch he met a boys’ 


“ Oh, there's that odiovs man again!” 

The General, finding his newspaper un- 
usually dull, had come down to enjoy a 
whiff of the sea. He was walking a short 
distance in front of the ladies, and in the 
same direction. He had on a new hat, 
enough of itself to give him a distinguished 
air, while his overcoat, collared and cuffed 
with astrachan, and padded to atone for 
the natural droop of his shoulders, carried 
down the smartness of his appearance, 
which a pair of patent-leather boots finally 
completed. 

Before Miss Elizabeth could find voice 
to rebuke her sister's discourteous remark, 
others followed. Miss Jane was roused, 
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she were alive. I should have thought 
that respect for her memory would have 
had some influence with you.” 

The General, meanwhile, was walking 
briskly, and getting farther from the ladies 
at every step. He was not aware of the 
hostile scenes in his rear, which were con- 
tinued even when he was lost to the sis- 
ters’ view. Miss Elizabeth, at first, showed 
plenty of spirit in meeting Mise Jane's 
attack, but when the thunders of the 
offensive artillery increased in force, the 
defender was at last fain to retire; her 
dove-like heart was sorely wounded, her 
voice quivered with emotion, and she con- 
fessed defeat by suddenly turning back, 


school ; and as it filed past, he stopped to 
scrutinise it attentively. There was an 
air of order and gentility about that school 
which appealed forcibly to his sense of 
propriety. The boys were carefully sorted 
in pairs of equal height. The tallest went 
first, the shortest went last. There were 
eleven couples, well-dressed, and altogethe; 
commendable to outward view. 

They wore tall hats, Eton jackets, witk 
clean white collars ; they wore glover, anc 
each boy carried an umnbrella. The head 
master and his assistant brought up thi 
rear, both of them dressed with unim 
peachable care. 

General FitzIngram was impressed 


The question of selecting a school for his 
nephews must be decided. He would in- 
quire at the library for the name and 
address of this exemplary establishment, 
and pay it a visit. Asmile of satisfaction 
beamed on the General's face. It was 
more than probable that a school which 
could parade before the public in such 
gentlemanly style must be very superior 
to the average in all other respects. 

If anything were needed to enhance thc 
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attraction of that school, it was the con- 
trast presented by another school which 
the General met as he went on his way. 
The boys wore caps, set on their heads in 
every variety of angle and position. Their 
hair was untidy; they wore coats and 
jackets of divers cut and material ; some 
wore knickerbockers; their boots were 
dirty, the laces often wanting or undone. 
‘They walked in no order, and the master 
who conducted them was hardly more at- 
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tractive than they. Nay, one of the boys 
actually made an ill-mannered grimace at 
the General as he passed. 

General Sir Agamemnon FitzIngram 
went to the library, and was informed that 
the genteel school was kept by a Mr. 
Davidson, at 8 and 4 Somerville Place. 
He also learned that the other school was 
carried on at Lion House, but he did not 
inquire the master’s name. 

(To be continued.) 
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then, you have a thrilling story started 
properly, with a terrible storm, a lonely 
moor, and two bewildered travellers, 
in whose further fortunes, it is hoped, 
the reader has been prepared to take a 
sympathetic interest. 

Our predicament had been long past 
laughing at. I accused Bill of crying 
over it, and though he indignantly ascribed 
the symptoms to melted snow running 
down his face, the wind was cruel enough 
to bring tears into any eyes. When at last 
it got its will of his hat, blown away by 
some fiercer gust, he had not heart enough 
to give chase, but fared on bareheaded, 
soon covered by a nightcap of snow. It 
went ill with my friend now that, to prove 
his hardihood, he had taken the field in a 
flannel jacket of last summer, too small 
and tight for him, whereas I was more 
suitably encased in stout and serviceable 
tweeds. 

But never till now, it appeared, had I 
known what cold cou’: ve. My experience 
of frost and snow had hitherto been as of 
4 stimulating challenge that set the veins 
a-tingle and the spirits up to mect a 
playful foe. But now I felt the deadly 
chill that numbs instead of bracing; and 
Bill’s mercurial spirits had evidently sunk 
far below zero. 

“Don't go so fast!’ he sobbed out 
uore than once, clutching me by the arm, 
4s if afraid I would desert him. 

.. Though we nolonger faced the cruel wind, 
it pierced our clothes, turned the blobs of 
snow on our hair and necks to ice, and 
was like to freeze the blood in our stiff 
and heavy limbs. We hardly spoke a 
word to each other; our teeth chattered ; 
we drew breath in hard, short gasps; now 
the whirling snow alinost choked us, and 
then we seemed to be breathing invisible 
icicles, Our courage, too, was half frozen; 
our strength began to fail, as we stumbled 
from one drift to another, or at times 
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were fain to crawl on hands and knees 
over the crisp wreaths into which every 
step sank deeper; and the faster fell the 
snow the slower was our painful pro- 

O88. 

Watching one another's ears and noses, 
8o long as the light served us, for signs of 
incipient frost-bite, we both knew, without 
saying much about it, how this began to 
grow serious, even if darkness had not 
been at hand. Already we were labouring 
ahead at the rate of no more than a mile 
an hour, and still not the least sign of 
help or haven came to hearten us. How 
long could we keep moving at all? was 
what I had been anxiously asking myself 
for some time back, when suddenly my 
companion broke down. He let himself 
be blown over like a ninepin, and lay 
huddled on the snow without attempting 
to rise. 

“ Bill, old fellow, what's wrong?” TI 
shouted in his ear. 

“No good!” he murmured with white 
lips. “I give up. Go on-—leave me!” 

“Nonsense!” said I, bending down to 
shake a little energy into him; but he 
would not get up. 

““What’s the use?” he moaned faintly. 

I had to straighten and shake myself, 
lest I, too, should give way to the temp- 
tation of lying down. Shading my eyes 
with my hand tc keep off the snow 
whipped into them so blindingly, I stared 
through the gloom, in hope that some light 
might now glimmer out to guide us—in 
vain! But all at once my ears caught a 
welcome sound. I listened eagerly ; there 
could be no mistake about it. 

“It's all right, Bill! There must be a 
house not far off. I hear a dog barking. 
Listen!” 

I gave him a friendly kick; I rubbed 
his face with snow as the only stimulant 
at my command; and this good news 
alone was enough to rouse him for another 
effort. He let himself be dragged to his 
feet, and once more we went staggering 
on into the dim smother. I put my arm 
round Bill's waist to support him, but he 
soon loosed himself from this helpful 
embrace; the prospect of succour had 
thawed him into shame for his momentary 
despair. 

There now came a lucky lull in the 
tempest, letting us hear more distinctly 
the barking that was our guide. Another 
favourable sign was our going downhill 
and getting into cover of some glen or 
ravine, ut the bottom of which could be 


made out the nalf-choked roshing of a 
stream. I shouted shrilly, on the chance 
of some one answering; then the dog 
barked back, louder than ever, yet in a 
muftled tone which showed him to be 
shut up indoors. Straining eyes and 
ears, by this noise we steered ourselves 
through the white silence; and I never 
was 50 glad in my life as when at length 
I saw the outline of a house looming out 
in fiont of us. 

It was not much of a house, little better 
than a hovel, with one small window on 
either side tho door, that looked out to 
the bare moor, unprotected by fenco or 
garden, or so much as a step; at all 
events, the snow had already drifted so 
thickly in front of it as to hide anything 
of the kind. No inviting light shone from. 
the windows, and but for tho barking 
inside, we might have thought it unin- 
habited. I knocked more than once, but 
only the dog answered, in no hospitable 
tone. 

“We can’t stand out hero all rfigh 
said Bill crossly.  “ Let us try the door.” 

I hesitated about attempting — flat 
burglary; but a bitter blast howled down 
the hollow to remind us that this was no 
ordinary need. After one or two louder 
knocks, I fumbled for the latch, fearing 
to find the house locked up. ‘To our joy, 
the door gavo— flew violently open, indeed, 
for the impatient wind took that business 
out of our hands; then out rushed « 
hairy collie with furious barks. 

But I was ready for his assault. Not 
for nothing had 1 read the sixth book of- 
the -Eneid; and now I made haste to 
bribe this Cerberus with our lat sand- 
wich, which he snatched at and mado 
one mouthful of, very nearly including 
iny fingers, as if he had not tasted food 
for a week. 

“You won't hinder us, Rover, Growler, 
or whatever your name is, will you?" 1 
addressed him coaxingly. “ Your master 
would not turn away a dog in such 
weather.” 

In wo slipped. the dog after us, growl- 
ing still, buc not offering us any violence. 
Perhaps he recognised the justice of our 
plea; perhaps he thought there might bo 
more sandwiches forthcoming. 

“Is there anybody here?" I timidly 
asked, when, with some ditticulty, we had 
slammed-to the door to keep out the 
wind. [still did not feel at ease about 
this unceremonious invasion of ar other's 
home, half expecting thut some bed- 
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ridden erone or some frightened child 
might now set up a scream of alarm 
from the dark corners. But there was 
no sign of life beyond a few dull sparks of 
fire on the hearth. 

Before this Bill sank in a heap witha 
sigh of relief. I at once set myself to 
rouse the fire, as I did by the simple 
means of holding my wet jacket before 
it, after stirring it a little with the toe 
of my boot. In a minute or two the 
banked-up fuel began to give out crackles 
and sparks, and with the help of a pair of 
bellows lying handy, we soon had a cheer- 
ful blaze that lit up the place to let us 
see about us. 

It was a bare little cottage room, 
scantily furnished, and so as to suggest 
the occupant not being a family man. 
Half the stone floor was covered by a 
very ragged carpet. On the open hearth, 
where a mass of peat had lain smoulder- 
ing up the wide chimney, were a pot. a 
kettle, and one or two other cooking 
utensils, in a state that bespoke no good 
shousewife's care. On one side of it stood 
a basket of peats and a little heap of 
fazzots; on the other an iron arm-chuir, 
made easier by a couple of well-worn 
cushions. There were two more common 
kitchen chairs and a deal table, whereon 
‘stood a tray with dirty plates which 
-some one had not taken the trouble to 
wash and put away after making his 
meal. A few more plates and cups were 
all that could be seen on the shelves 
above a rickety piece of furniture, fitting 
sinto a recess beside the roomy fireplace. 
In the drawers of this articlo, known, I 
understand, as a dresser, the man's other 
belongings must be shut away. That it 
was a man appeared clear from a pair of 
very large and muddy hobnailed boots 
put to dry before the tire. 

I saw a candle-end on the dresser, 
which I took the liberty of lighting to 
push my examination into a smaller 
room that opened off this one, the dog 
‘accompanying me, as if he felt it his duty 
to keep an eye on a stranger's meddlings 
with his master’s property. But here [ 
found almost nothing beyond a narrow 
mattress and bedclothes on the floor, a 
‘couple of boxes, @ washing basin, and two 
or three very seedy garments hung up on 
hooks. This poverty was so far a satis- 
faction, as nobody would be likely to 
accuse us of taking possession of the 
house with dishonest designs, while, 
thanks to the wind, our entry had been 
attenled by 80 much noise that it could 
not be found fault with as stealthy. 

These observations I communicated to 
Bill, who, meanwhile, had thought of 
nothing but huddling up before the fire 
to get a little warmth into his numbed 
limba. 

“Well, here we are under cover, any- 
how!” I encouraged him. “ We must 
just kick our heels till the master of the 

jouse comes home, then make civil 
excuses, and he will be a brute if he 
gradges us his roof over our heads 
to-night.” 

“Perhaps he will never come home on 
such a night as this,” said Bill, not yet 
thawed ont of his dumpish mood. “I 
wish he would come home and give us 
something to eat, or at least a cup of hot 
tea.” 

“TI say, how about that soup of 
yours?” 
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In passing through Dulverton, Bill 
had seen in a shop window some packets 
of what he told me was preserved soup, 
and proposed we should provision our- 
selves with a little of it, in case of need. 
I rather laughed at this whim ; how could 
we cook soup on the moor? but my com- 
panion would have his way, and bought 
two of the packets, which now, indeed, 
seemed no such waste of money. 

« The very thing—I told vou they would 
come in useful!" cried Ball, brightening 
up, as he began to unetrap his knapsack. 
“We have only to melt the stuff in hot 
water, and stir it up with a spoon, and 
that will be far better than tea.’ 

“Come, it was a good idea after all,” I 
confessed, fetching down two cups from 
the shelf, and putting the kettle on to boil, 
that no time might be lost in preparing 
this welcome refreshment. 

“T wish we had a piece of bread with 
it.” grumbled Bill. 

“We must wait for that till the man 
comes home. I have a notion there 15 
plenty of bread and bacon and all sorts of 
grub in the dresser there; but the soup 
will keep us going. Should the water be 
quite boiling ?” 

“© Of course. I am not sure we oughtn’t 
to boil the stuff for a little in that sauce- 
pan,” eaid Bill, unwrapping one of his 
packets ; but now he uttered an exclama- 
tion of dismay. 

“What's the matter?" T exclaimed; 
then, next moment, I hardly knew whether 
to laugh at Bill or to give way to the samo 
disgust. 

It was not soup my shortsighted friend 
had purchased, but packets of soap / 
“ How are you off for soap ?"’ was a vul- 
gar joke I had to pass on him for many a 
year to come. 

At the time Bill did not see the joke; 
he was always better at making jokes than 
taking them, and, with an angry ejacula- 
tion, he flung this armmooth tablet among 
the ashes on the hearth, where the dog 
smelt it out, but turned away with a sniff 
of disdain. Nor was [ much tickled, 
under the circumstances, by his mistake ; 
yet I drew philosophic fortitude from the 
need of keeping up Bill's drooping spirits. 

“ Well, we can help ourselves to some 
hot water, and call it mulligatawny or 
turtle soup. I believe doctors say that hot 
water is very wholesome ; it ought to do 
us good after so much wind and snow.” 

So we poured ourselves out a cup of hot 
water apiece, and, after sipping it, agreed 
on other measures towards our comfort. 
In the warm firelight we stripped, and 
hung our drenched clothes up to dry. I 
had come on two coarse towels in the 
other room, which we warmed to give one 
another a good rubbing down from head 
to foot. Then we changed into dry things 
so far as the contents of our knapsacks 
would allow, borrowing also, after a little 
scruple, an old jacket and a thick jersey 
from the things in the next room, which, 
though too big for us, made the more 
welcome addition to our wardrobe. We 
threw some peat on the fire, and sat down 
before it in our slippers, the dog curled up 
beside us, who appeared now disposed, 
under the circumstances, to pardon our 
intrusion and to acquiesce in us thus 
making ourselves at home, like a pair of 
cuckoos, in his master's nest. 

“ Let us be merry,” said I, quoting Mr. 
Pecksniff, and poured myself out another 


bumper of hot water. “It will be all 
right now, if the goodman of the mansion 
only makes haste to come in and show us 
where his larder is. He can't charge us 
much for the use of his kettle.”’ 

«I wonder what sort of man he is,” 
said Bill.‘ People that live im such out- 
of-the-way places are not always to be 
trusted.” 

“T would rather trust a robber any day 
than such weather. Derhaps this fellow 
is a poor woodcutter,”” suggested I, with 
® vague recollection that. in romantic 
stories, the belated traveller often finds 
his way to a woodcutter’s hut. 

“There isn't much woed to cut about 
here. Much more likely to be a shepherd.” 

“Then he wouldn't have left bis dog 
behind him.” 

“Or a gamekceper.” 

“T don’t see any guns. I guess he turns 
ont the common or garden labourer, who 
will be glad of a shilling for letting us lie 
by his fire till the storm blows over. Anv- 
how, he onght to feel obliged to us for 
keeping in the fire on such a bad night.” 

“If he has anything to cook at it when 
he does come !"" quoth my comrade, who, 
like some other lean cattle I know, has a 
voracious appetite. 

“Come, then, Bill, here’s your health 
in hot water, and give us a song! That 
will not only enliven us while waiting for 
supper, but help to guide our landlord 
home, to find us making free and easy by 
his fireside. Strike up, man, ‘I fear no 
snow——'"’ 

“Oh! hang it!" muttered Bill, wincing 
under this reminder of the cock-a-hoop 
mood long ago frozen out of him. “I 
never knew, before, snow could be such a 
beastly thing.” 

“Well, we are out of it now; and I 
wish the same luck to all poor fellows 
caught in the storm. Cheer up, Bill, and 
don’t let your spirits go down!” I sang 
out. “At the worst, to-morrow morning 
wecan find our way back to Dulverton— 
no more of your Exmoor for me in this 
weather !—then, think of the jolly break- 
fast we shall have at the end of our 
tramp!” 

But my own mirth, rather forced as it 
was, quite failed to infect Bill, who sat 
looking doleful as a fellow expecting to 
be swished, though he had made himself 
the more comfortable of the two, taking 

session of that one arm-chair, with his 
legs cocked up on another. 

“You'll have to clear out of that, my 
man, when the master comes,” I told him ; 
to which he replied by a sleepy grunt. 

Conversation between us, indeed, soon 
flagged, and we sat for the moat part in 
silence, listening for the approach of our 
unknown and unknowing host, and to the 
roar of the wind, which kept door and 
windows rattling and creaking, and in 
fitful gusts rushed down the chimney, now 
threatening to extinguish our fire, and 
now drawing it like a furnace. Some- 
times the whole cottage shook as if a 
giant dentist had got his forceps down to 
its foundations; and these alarms kept 
me from giving way for long to the 
drowsiness that stole over us. 

Hour after hour we sat thus, by turns 
snoozing off and rousing each other with 
exclamations at some more startling blast. 
I had sleepy fancies, drawn from the 
nursery tale of the Three Bears: I im- 
agined the door opening to give entrance 


to a fur-coated ogre, that would growd 
out, “ Who is this sitting in my chair?” or 
“Who has been drinking out of my 
kettle?’ But he could not ask, * Who 
has been eating out of my porridge-pot ?” 
for neither bite nor sup, save the kettle 
full of hot water, had he left out to tempt 
our honesty. 

Then, as still the owner of the house 
made no appearance, my visions of him 
took a gloomier shade. I pictured him 
lost on the moor, lying stiff in the snow, 
perhaps within a few yards of his home; 
then I rose to pile more peat on the 
hearth, considering we might do him a 
real service, even by setting his chimne: 
on fire to serve for a beacon. These dar 
thoughts were brought to a head when 
once the dog started up and gave a long, 
dolorous howl, as if he had seen a ghost. 
Had he some fine sense which told him 
his master was in deadly peril ? 

I opened the door, in spite of Bill’s 
shuddering complaint, and looked out 
into the wild night, giving the good dog a 


chance to go to the rescue, if he chose. ° 


I had half a mind to accompany him, but 
at the first step outside I sank up to the 
knees in snow; and it was too evident 
that, if one got away from the cottage, 
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one might never find it again. And the 
dog, after one sniff of the weather, turned 
tail to lie down again before the fire, 
sagaciously concluding that it was no 
night to be out of doors on any adventure. 
I thought of lighting the candle-end and 
putting it in the window ; but Bill pointed 
out that this would be sheer waste of 
what we might need for ourselves; and, 
indeed, such a feeble glimmer would 
have been drowned in the mist of snow 
at the distance of a few yards, while 
quickly guttering itself out in the fitful 
draughts. 

We had draughts enough all along; and 
now came a clap like thunder, anda crash, 
as one of the cracked panes was blown 
out. In rushed an icy blast, and up sprang 
the dog, barking to meet some invisible 
enemy ; but he limped whining back from 
the attack, his paw cut by a shred of 
broken glass. Bill, also, had been startled 
out of his easy-chair. for he thought, as 
I did for a moment, that the house was 
coming to pieces about our ears. When 
we saw what was the matter, we addressed 
ourselves to repair damages; and, by 
fastening o bit of door-mat over the hole, 
managed to make our shelter almost as 
weather-tight as before. 
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By this time it was past midnight, and 
we gave up hopes of anyone arriving s0 
late. We must settle ourselves to spend 
the night as best we could, trusting the 
storm would have blown over by morning. 
We looked at the mattress in the othor 
room, but felt that to use it would be 
rather cool, in every sense of the word. 
The fire was too good a friend to be 
abandoned. Besides, how could we go to 
bed when the rcof seemed like to be torn 
from over our heads at any moment? 
So Bill went back to the arin-chair which 
he had monopolised, and I cuddled 
myself up before the fire, after making 
bold to bar the door against the wind and 
the master. We could always let the 
latter in, and we felt need of every help 
to keep the former out. In the small 
hours of the morning. we thought it well 
to say our prayers, which appeared to us 
a ceremony by no means to be neglected 
now, though we were not exactly going to 
bed. After that we no longer tried to 
keep awake, and the rest of the night was 
spent in more or less broken slumber, 
while the world about us slept under 
deep snow, and the air raged in a chill 
fever. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER U.—MYRTLE COTTAGE. 


“ Wffaxz the best of a bad job? ‘Wasn't 
that what the guard said, sir?” 

It was Kenneth McCrimmon's voice, 
and if it had not been for the fact that the 
cold made his teeth chatter somewhat, I 
could have said there was a merry ring in 
it. 

“ Bravo! Kenneth,” said the stranger, 
“if you'll let me call you by your Chris- 
tian name.” 

“Oh, do so by all means. I feel as if 
: had known you for forty years, more or 

“ Well, Kenneth, I simply said ‘ Bravo!’ 
and I repeat it. ‘Bravo!’ There! 
Though I can’t see you, I know there is a 
real bright spericle in your eye, and that 
you are not shamming. Kenneth, I believe 
you would improve upon acquaintance. 
I believe, now, that if a lad like you were 
really to commence to work—say, ebroad 
somewhere—you would soon begin to 
appreciate the blessings of toil. and that 
in time you would build yourself a fortune. 
At first I thought you hadn't ballast 
enough, and that you could far more 
easily spend thousands than make them.” 

“That I’m sure I could.” 

“ Don’t be so certain, my lad; I believe 
now there is the makings of a very good 
settler in you.” 

“Tf I know myself, then, I believe that 
settling is about the last thing I should 
think about in this world.” 

“ Well, we shall all settle finally, though 
that sort of settling will be done for us.” 

“What would you think of me as a 
settler ?"* Edgar put in. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


“ My dear lad, I haven't been studying 
you quite so much as your friend. But 
to answer off-hand. I should say you would 
be far more easily managed than Ken- 
neth.” 

“Thank you.” 

“But now, boys, I have a proposal to 
make.” 

“Yes?” 

“ Well, it is this. If Ihave judged you 
aright, I am certain you did not leave 
Edinburgh without bringing a bite in your 
haversacks. I know I never leave home 
without taking some provender with me. 
Old traveller, you know, and one never 
can tell where one may tumble over a hun- 
gry hillock. | Now I'm going to light a 
candle which I have in a lamp here, as our 
oil has got frozen. Then, what say you to 
a good, honest feed?" 

“The very thought of it makes me 
hungry,” said Kenneth. 

“And I,” said Edgar, “feel hungry 
from suggestion.” 

The stranger now lit a match and then 
a reading-lamp, which he stuck on the 
back of a seat. 

“Oh, this is nice,” said Edgar, “though 
I do wish it were not so cold.” 

“Never mind thecold. We will banish 
that. But, first and foremost, let us be 
formally introduced to each other. I'm 
Thomas Carter, plain Tom Carter if you 
choose, and I'm an ostrich farmer from 


® Superstitions peop’e in Scotland belleve that, when 
on a journey, it ix possible to stumble acrons a kind 
of fairy knoll which caurcs inordinate hunger. This is 
called @ “hungry hillock.” 


TOM CARTER MAKES AN IMPRESSION. 


the Cape, on my way home to see an aged 
father I may never see again.” 

“I'm Edgar Elliott, the son ofa general 
who died sword in hand fighting for his 
country." 

‘Tom Carter grasped his hand in silence. 

“And I'm Kenneth McCrimmon, a 
penniless lad wi’ a long pedigree." 

“ Don't believe quite all my friend says,” 
said Edgar. ‘“ He is the youngest son of 
achief, and being the youngest, will not 
of course be so wealthy as his brothers, 
who had the good or ill-fortune to be born 
before him; but as soon as Kenneth 
chooses a profession, there are a good 
many thousands of pounds ready to be 
placed to his credit; while I1—well, I 
shall have the interest of a little nest-egg 
that will scarce bring me in seventy 
pounds a year.” 

“But you have health, my lad—bless 
the Lord for that! And I can see by your 
eyes you have the will and the determina- 
tion to work and struggle. Yon'll do— 
you'll do.” 

“Is that your verdict, sir?” 

“I think it is, and I believe I can con- 
firm it when I see you eat.” 

As he spoke, Tom Carter opened a square 
box and preduced a huge tin of coffee. 

“More here,” he said, “than I could 
drink in a week. Look. lads. This coffee 
is all ready for drinking as soon as I warm 
it, and I have here a spirits-of-wine stove 
for that very purpose.” 

“Well,” said Kenneth, “I must admit 
the idea is a very excellent ono, but ——" 

“ But what?” 
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“T should not bother aboutit. I should 
just drink it cold and save trouble.” 

“Ah! but, my lad, man’s whole life 
is a struggle with disease and death, and 
the farther at bay we keep them, the longer 
we shall live and the happier we shall be. 
I have learned that by experience.” 

And now, with excellent sandwiches 
and good hot coffee, to say nothing of cold 
pie, the friendly trio managed to make a 
hearty supper, and felt all the stronger 
and happier after it. 

I may as well confess to you, however, 
that Carter took a modicum of rum in his 
last horn of coffee. 

“IT won't offer you any, boys,” he said, 
“and if no man ever drank more than 
Tom Carter, the world would be all the 
better. But, moreover, no man should 
ever touch wine, spirits, or tobacco until 
he is thirty, and even then the two former 
should be more medicinal than anything 
else, and only taken with food. But 
there, boys, I’m not going to preach.” 

“No, pray don't, sir,” said Kenneth, 
“rather tell us a story. I, for one, 
don’t feel much inclined to sleep. But, I 
say, Edgar, it isn’t quite so cold now, is 
it?” 

“No, and don’t you think that the 
wind has gone down ?"” 

“Tt seems more far-away-like,” said 
Carter. “And now, if you don’t mind, I 
shall put out the light. We had best keep 
this candle till we really want it, you 
know, for it certainly would not burn till 
morning light.” 

After he had extinguished the light, 
whether owing to the darkness or not I 
shall not presume to say, none of the trio 
felt much inclined to talk. Once more 
burying themselves in rugs and plaids 
and ulsters, they had huddled up Turkish 
fashion on the seats, and presently all 
uaa sunk into a kind of uneasy sleep or 

joze. 

The time went slowly by: the guard 
came not near them again. He had one 
good reason for not doing so: he was 
unable to leave his van. Meanwhile the 
silence in that first-class compartment 
became intense. Where was the wind? 
Where the howling storm and the dritting 
snow ? Where, too, I may add, the cod ? 
All gone. 

Kenneth was the first to awake. He 
did so with a strange choking sensation 
in his throat, an oppression on his chest, 
a gasping for breath. 

“Edgar!” he called, and his voice 
seemed a mile away at least—“ Edgar, 
are you there? Are you awake?” 

“Ye—ye—yes—” Edgar's voice, too, 
appeared far away. “I’m awake, I think. 
But where are we? Oh, I remember. 
And I've had such fearful dreams. How 
terrible this darkness is! I feel choking 
for breath, too!” 

“T will light the candle now,” said a 
voice in the far corner. It was Carter's. 

“The night,” he added, “must be far 
spent.” 

He lit a match as he spoke, and then 
his little lamp. Then he glanced at his 
watch. 

“Why, it is nearly four o'clock 

“ And look, look at the white windows !"” 
cried Edgar. “I declare we are buried 
alive! Oh, it is horrible!” 

“Be calm, Edgar—be calm, lad. In 
every situation in life in which it is pos- 
sible for a man to be placed, however try- 
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ing or terrible, calmness of mind is to be 
counselled. The moment one loses one’s 
coolness or sang froid, one loses all nerve, 
and is then on a par with the merest 
school-girl.”” 

“ But I feel choking,” said Edgar, “and 
though I will try to be calm, it is a fearful 
thing to be smothered thus! The air in 
the compartment cannot hold out another 
hour.” 

“True; and see, your friend Kenneth 
seems to have succumbed somewhat. He 
has fallen asleep. But come, we must 
make a struggle. While there is life 
there is hope. And already they are 
doubtless digging us out. This is the lee 
door, let us try to open that.” 

They did succeed in forcing it open a 
few inches, but even this was some little 
relief. 

Then Tom Carter endeavoured to get 
the window down, but it was frozen hard 
and fast. The snow, however, was by no 
means hard. Indeed, it was loose, so 
once more an attempt was made to force 
open the door. All in vain! 

“T have it,” cried Carter, re-closing the 
door. “Two heads are better than 
one.” 

Then he seized the foot-warmer, and 
with it smashed the window. The glass 
fell mostly outwards, but Tom kept 
hammering away all around till he had 
removed every cutting edge. After this 
he emptied the water, which was still 
warm, over the window. This gave more 
space, just what Mr. Carter wanted. Snow 
kept falling down from the bank above, 
and as it fell, he kept hammering it down 
hard towards the footboard, and as soon 
as he was tired Edgar took his place. Not, 
however, before he had cast one glance 
full of anxiety towards his friend and com. 
panion, Kenneth McCrimmon. The lad’s 
head was thrown back, his mouth and eyes 
were partially open, the perspiration stood 
in beads on his brow, and his face looked 
pele indeed in the dim and uncertain 
light of the candle. His breathing was 
also irregular, and appeared to come in 
sobs and sighs, so, on the whole, it is no 
wonder that Edgar was alarmed. 

But Carter spoke words to him that 
were very reassuring. 

“Fresh air,” he said, “is all we need, 
and that we soon will have.” 

Then he pointed to the window, and, 
although feeble and almost fainting him- 
self, Edgar at once set to work again, with 
a will too. 

“ That's right, lad,” cried Carter, “that’s 
right. You've got the grit in you!” 

“Now,” he added, after the boy had 
gone at it for some five or ten minutes, 
during which time Tom Carter himself 
had been pulling down the snow from the 
top with a fishing-rod in case. “ Now, 
Edgar, go and fan your friend, and I will 
have a spell.” 

“Hurrah!” he cried, a short time after- 
wards. “Hurrah! I have effected com- 
munication with the outer world, and we 
are saved.” 

Oh, what a glorious, life-giving gush of 
cold fresh air that was, that now invaded 
the compartment! It would be difficult, 
indeed, to describe the almost instan- 
taneous change, both mental and physical, 
that took place in Edgar and Carter. 

For a few moments their feelings were 
joyful in the extreme. They were 
ecstatic. They could but sit there in- 


haling the air in gulps, and smiling. But 
Kenneth’s face now assumed its wonted 
colour, and with a long-drawn sigh he 
opened his eyes and awoke. 

He gazed somewhat wildly around 
him at first, then smiled as he stretched 
out a hand towards his friend Edgar. 

“It's all right, isn't it?'’ he said. 
“But I've had such a fearful dream! 
What a fool I was to fall asleep, for not 
for days will I be able to shake off the 
terror of that dream.” 

“Well, it is all right now, lad,” said 
Carter. “Hark to the roar of the wind! 
That means our salvation, and we must 
keep open our communication with the 
outer air. Cheer up, boys; it won't be 
long now before the relief comes.” 

And truth to tell, at this very moment 
a gang of sturdy Highlanders, with 
Macgregor himself at their head, was 
gradually working its way towards our 
entombed heroes, and in less than an 
hour they were being piloted and helped 
along the road towards the cosy hostelry 
of Drumardo. 

The landlord himself accompanied 
them, for they were about the last to be 
relieved. . 

“ There hasn't been such a storm,” he 
told them, with something very like 
exultation in his voice, “not for ten long 
years and over, and it’s myself that will 
have enough to do to find food for the 
thirty-and-two passengers, till the line is 
cleared and open once again. But I'll 
manage, I'll manage; for sure, aren't 
there sheepies to kill and pigs galore and 
eggs and poultry? What more could 
anybody desire in this world? Ah! 
Heaven is mindful; and sure, it is Provi- 
dence that sends the snow.” 

I doubt very much if the storm-stayed 
passengers took quite the same view of 
matters as Macgregor, the hotel-keeper, 
did; however, the man was candid, and 
after all, everyone, I fear, consults his 
own interests in this world, and hardly 
thinks enough about his neighbours. 


The storm continued for two days 
more with unabated violence; it was a 
blizzard of the wildest description. The 
snow wind came raging down from the 
mountain-tops in squalls and gusts, laden 
with ice-dust that penetrated everywhere. 
The roads now were rendered quite im- 
passable by wreaths of snow, that were 
tall enough to bid defiance to man or 
beast. And lucky indeed did those storm- 
stayed passengers think themselves, to be 
safe and snug in so comfortable a hostelry 
as that of Macgregor’s of Drumardo. 
The fare, it is true, might be plain, but it 
was both wholesome and abundant, anct 
everything was clean and dry. Huge 
fires of wood and peats and coal were 
kept up in every room, although these 
barely succeeded in keeping out the 
almost Arctic cold. 

Macgregor, moreover, did everything 
he could, not only to cater for the creature 
comforts of his guests, but to amuse then. 
as well. There were ladies and gentle- 
men both among them, and the host was. 
not long in discovering that there was a 
fair amount of musical talent also, which 
he determined should not remain latent. 
So he got up concerts and even dances, 
while the older people went in for chats 
in quiet corners. Many ladies were heard 
to say that the whole adventure was quite 


& romantic one, and that they wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything. 

The three friends, Edgar, Kenneth, and 
Carter, were quartered in one large room 
together, and during the three days that 
elapsed before it was possible to journey 
the six miles that lay ‘twixt Drumardo 
and Myrtle Cottage, a very strong friend- 
ship indeed was cemented between the 
boys and the ostrich farmer. Over and 
over again they made him tell stories of 
his life and adventures in South Africa, 
and this he seemed by no means loth to 
do, although in language free from any 
striving after effect, Gat simple and con- 
versational. Somehow, the homeliness 
of his diction lent his narratives addi- 
tional charm to both Edgar and Kenneth. 
But it is worthy of remark that it 
appeared to be home and farm life that 
interested the former more, and it was 
only when Tom Carter spoke of his 
adventures among wild beasts and wilder 
men that Kenneth McCrimmon’s eyes 
began to sparkle in earnest, and he leant 
eagerly towards the African farmer and 
traveller, with parted lips and bated 
breath. 
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“Oh,” said Kenneth on the evening of 
the second day, just as Carter had finished 
an exciting tale of adventure with a lion— 
“Oh, I should so like to go out with 
you and have wild adventures like 
these!” 

“T,” said Edgar, “would also like an 
adventure now and then, but I do believe 
that I should prefer to settle down and 
become an ostrich farmer like youreelf, 
Mr. Carter. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” he added, 
“as soon as the roads are passable, you 
must come right away over with us to 
Myrtle Cottage. Macgregor says it will 
be weeks before the lineis open. Well, as 
you cannot leave this wild country before 
it is, you may just as well spend the 
Christmas with us. And you can talk to 
my aunts about it.” 
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“How disappointed my dear old dad 
will be!" 

“True; but then it can’t be helped, and 
my aunts will make you so welcome. 
Promise me to come.” 

“T promise.” 

And so it came to pass that, as soon as 
the wind fell somewhat, and it was possible 
to get beyond the threshold of the hotel 
without fear of choking, accompanied by 
bold Macgregor himeelf, the trio, armed 
with tall alpenstocks and well wrapped 
in their Highland plaids, sallied forth, and, 
after a toilsome and dangerous journey, 
arrived safe and sound at the pretty cot- 
tage with the oriel windows, and were 
heartily, nay almost hysterically, welcomed 
by Edgar's aunts. 

Macgregor could not be prevailed upon 
to stay for dinner. Ho must hurry back 


and reach Drumardo before the 


short day ended in black-dark 
night, so he contented hitnself 
with a bite of bread and cheese 
and a “quaigh” of the wine of 


the country, then, promising to 
return soon, muted himself up 
to the eyes in his plaid, grasped 
his tall crook, and was gone. 


If Tom Carter had charmed 
the boys, much more did he 
charm E *saunts. He seemed 
to lay himself out to please ; his 
conversational powers were cer- 


tainly of no mean order, and the 
best of it was that all his anec- 
dotes, of which he had quite a 
store, were true relations of his 
own life and experience. 

Carter told them drolly and 
humouronsly, too. No wonder 
that, during dessert that evening, 


Ruth declared it her belief that 
she had laughed more in one 
night than she had dene in her 
whole life before. 

But before retiring 


for the 
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night, Rebecca looked at Ruth, and Ruth, 
getting up from her seat, left the room for 
a few minutes, but presently returned 
with Mary, who bore in her hands a large 
family Bible and a book of prayers. 

“I'm sure, Mr. Carter,” said Rebecca, 
“you'll excuse our old-fashioned ways, 
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won't you? We never do go to bed till 
we read a little. Besides it is the Holy 
Christmas time and——” 

“Say not another word, dear madam. 
Oh, don't I love the custom! It was 


taught me first in my dear old father's 
house at home, and I have kept it up my- 
(Zo be continued), 


elf ever since, even 
Africa.” 

In half an hour more all was still in and 
around Myrtle Cottage, saving the voice of 
the snow wind that still blew high and fierce 
trom off the Nor'land hills, and made 
mournful music around the dwelling. 


in the wilds of 


THE LORD WHITE ELEPHANT, AND HOW I MISSED SEEING HIM. 


By Lievut.-Generat Sig PRED. MIDDLETON, K.C.M.G., C.B., 


O° starting the second day, the wind was 

foul, 80 we towed for some time. This 
introduced a new source of amusement for 
our boatmen. ‘The weather being warm, 
large numbers of women of all ages were 
bathing in front of their villages. Now, it 
appears they care little or nothing at being 
seen, thus engaged, by their own country- 
men, but not so as regards Europeans. 
Consequently, when our boat was towed into 
the middle of a flock of these dusky nymphs, 
and they caught sight of our white faces, 
a tremendous “hulla-bulloo’’ took place. 
Yome wisely sat down in the water, while 
others stampeded, grabbing up their gar- 
ments, putting them on as they fled, all 
laughing and screaming at the top of their 
voices; our boatmen at the same time 
rolling and shrieking with laughter and 
delight. They anticipated doing this at 
every village ; but not thinking it fair, much 
to their annoyance, we made them give 
warning of our presence before arriving at 
places where women were bathing. 

Thus we travelled on until we arrived at a 
village called Membo, or Memboo, where we 
landed in order to visit some so-called mud 
volcanoes. There was ao gentleman in 
authority here, styled “ Wondook,”’ to whom 
we were duly introduced by our head boat- 
man. The Wondook was very polite, and 
insisted on our having a friendly chew 
of “Pan,” or “Pawn,” with him. This 
delicacy consisted of a piece of areca nut 
wrapped in a betel-nut leaf with some spice 
and lime, and was not unpleasant in taste, 
though rather hot, and dyeing the mouth, 
lips, and expectoration a deep red, the latter 
being a very necessary part of the per- 
formance. 

After this ceremony, at our request he 
supplied us with ponies and a guide to visit 
the mud volcanoes. The ponies, like most 
Burmese ponies, were sturdy and good, and 
the saddles were not uncomfortable, being of 
cloth, something like ours in shape, but 
having a Jarge mushroom-shaped hump on 
the pommel; but the stirrups were rather a 
caution. They were only large enough to 
receive the big toe of a bare foot, and were 
held by a piece of rope twisted into the 
girth, and were perfectly useless to us. 
However, we mounted and rode off amidst 
shouts, and mild, good-natured chaff, from the 
villagers standing around. 

After riding along a rough road for about 
& couple of miles, we came upon a sort of 
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small lake of mud, which looked quite soft, 
but which we found hard enough to bear us. 
Close by were a series of small, truncated, 
hollow cones of earth some four or hve 
feet high. These were full of greasy, bluish 
liquid mud, which at intervals became 
troubled with a strange gurgling sound, 
bubbling and running over the sides for a 
time, and then becoming quiescent. This 
mud emitted a strung odour of petroleum, 
which was evidently present in it in large 
quantities. We were informed that there 
were several real springs of petroleum about 
a mile off, to which we were invited to pio- 
ceed; but we had had enough bouquet de 
pétroléum, and returned to the village quite 
satistied with what we had seen. 

After thanking the Wondook and present- 
ing him with two rupees and some manilla 
cheroots, we went on board our boat and 
proceeded on our journey. The river was now 
a good deal wider and the trees smaller. All 
along our voyage we remarked great quanti- 
ties of fossil wood on the shore and banks. 

We next halted at Yenangyoung. This is 
the headquarters of the petroleum trade, the 
celebrated wells being about three miles off. 
Here everything smelt of petroleum, and 
what one ate seemed to taste of it. The 
Burmese have used petroleum from time 
immemorial, I believe. They use it as 
medicine, for lamps, for their bodies, and 
for seasoning wood. There is a wharf at 
Rangoon built of wood thus prepared, which 
is said to be 300 years old, and which is still 
as sound as ever. The Burmese name for 
petroleum is “stinking water ’’—rather an 
appropriate one. I fancy the petroleum in 
Burmah will prove one of the most valuable 
products to the Indian government—now the 
possessor of the whole of Burmah—even 
more so than the ruby mines, which, as well 
as the petroleum trade, were then all in the 
hands of the king, wko allowed no stranger 
near the mines. 

We next stopped at Pagan, an old deserted 
town, where there are some eight or nine 
hundred beautiful deserted pagodas, and 
remains of pagodas and other buildings, 
showing evident traces of Indian architec- 
ture, some of which we visited. Odd to say, 
some of these pagodas are laid out in the 
shape of a cross. Here we remarked that 
the walls were covered with scribbling and 
names in Burmese characters, showing that 
there were “'Arrys and ’Arriets" even in 
Burmah. There is a general similarity in 


the construction of the pagodas, most of 
them containing Inrge marble etatues of 
Gautama. The statue represents a man 
with a Burmece type of face, with large flap- 
ping ears, seated crorss-!exed. the left hand 
lying open on his lap, palm uppermost; the 
other arm hanging down over his right knee. 

Proceeding on, we at last arrived at Kyouk- 
ta-loung, about nineteen miles from Amara- 

ra. This used to be the customs station, 
but there was only a guardhouse there, with 
a party of soldiers. Here we had to wait for 
leave to go on to the capital. There were 
numerous pagodas about, nestled in large 
groves of trees, and we visited a small but re- 
markably handsome one, completely gilt over. 

While wandering about here, we were 
warned by an old man to be careful about 
the snakes, one species of which was, accord- 
ing to his account, “an awfu’ beastie.” He 
said that, if disturbed, unlike other snakes, 
instead of trying to get away, it would turn 
and pursue you, and that its bite was certain 
death. We never did come across one, to 
our knowledge, though we saw some snakes 
in our wanderings ; but they were all decent 
snakes that did their best to get away from 
us. Having at length received the required 
permission, we started next day and reached 
Amarapoora in the afternoon, having passed 
Ava, the old capital, on our left. 

It was the custom among Burmese mon- 
archs to shift their capitals from one locality 
to another. This was generally done to 
avert some supposed ill omen; and as the 
capitals are all situated on the river, and 
the generality of the buildings are of bamboo 
and wood, the operation of shifting a capital 
is not so difficult as might be expected. 
Amarapoora had once before been the capi- 
tal, and was abandoned in favour of Ava in 
1822, but about 1837 it was again made the 
capital. It has since been again abandoned, 
and Mandalay made the capital, as it remains 
under our régime. At these changes of 
capitals it used to be the custom to kill, and 
bury under the principal gateposts, a certain 
number of people, whose ghosts, as “ nfts,’” 
were supposed to watch over the safety of 
the city. This custom is said to have been 
carried out at Amarapoora, though Cama- 
retta denied it. 

We were met on arrival by Mr. Cama- 
retta, a Portuguese, who spoke English and 
Hindustani as well as Burmese, and who was 
Collector of Customs at Amarapoora, and 
attached to the king’s household, but who 


was dreased in European costume. He con- 
ducted us to a large well-built stone house in 
the middle of the city, which was assigned to 
us during our stay. It was tolerably clean, 
but there was nothing in it save two rough 
bedsteads ; and we furnished the one room 
we used with our belongings from the boat. 

The next day we devoted to doing the 
city. It stands on high ground, which 
during the rainy season is nearly cut off from 
the mainland, except on the north side; but 
there are bridges to connect the other sides 
also. The city is in the shape of a square, 
enclosed with a brick wall some twelve or 
thirteen feet high. Each cide is about a 
mile long, with massive gates, and twelve 
bastions, and along two sides and part of the 
other two is a ditch about seventy or eighty 
feet wide and fifteen deep, scarped and coun- 
ter-scarped with brick, the scarp having on it 
a sort of parapet. The streets are parallel 
to the sides of the square, and of course cut 
one another at right angles. We saw the 
palace stockade with the imposing buildings 
towering up to the sky, but of course did not 
goinside. The palace lies in the centre, with 
three enclosures. Near the Hall of Audience 
the “ Lord White Elephant ’’—as he is styled 
—has his state apartments, his everyday 
Yesidence being in the rear. 

The following is a description of him and 
his belongings which I received from Mr. 
Camaretta. He stood ten feet high, with 
fine tusks, and was not really white, but a 
sort of greyish flesh colour, with peculiar 
eyes, the iris being yellow, with a brownish 
Ting round it, with a small and black pupil. 
His temper is said to be as peculiar as his 
eves. His full-dress trappings are all of red 
cloth and velvet and covered with gold and 
jewels, diamonds and rubies; and, like theking, 
he has a white umbrella, and wears a gold 
crescent, set with jewels, between his eyes, 
with targe silver tassels hanging in front of his 
ears. The handle of the goad with which he 
was driven was of rock crystal, about three feet 
long, tipped with gold and encrusted with 
pearls, having bands of rubies at intervals, 
the hook being of gold. Besides his white 
one, he was the possessor of four golden um- 
brellas; and most of his utensils were of gold. 
He ranks next to the heir apparent, and is a 
landowner. White elephants have always 
been held in extraordinary veneration by the 
Burmese, owing, it is said, to the supposition 
that a white elephant was the last incar- 
nstion of Gautama before he became a 
“Buddha,” or god. 
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The people we met with in going about the 
town were civil enough. The Burmese men 
are, as a rule,cheery and merry. The face is 
broad and flat, eyes black, and wide apart 
and oblique; nose broad, with little or no 
bridge, hair black, straight and long, and 
worn tied in a knot on the crown, witha piece 
of muslin or bright-coloured silk entwined in 
it. They have no beard or whisker, only a 
small thin moustache; and the colour of 
their skin is a pale brown. They are strong 
and sturdy, but short, their average height 
being about five feet four or tive inches. 
They generally wear a loose jacket of cotton 
or cloth, down to their hips, with a piece of 
bright silk or cotton, about five yards long 
and one and a half wide, calied a “ Putso,” 
round their waists, down to the ankles, with 
either the end thrown over the shoulder, like 
a Highland plaid, or drawn betwee the legs 
and tucked in to the waist in front with the 
end hanging down. Sometimes they roll 
this end into a big bunch in front, having 
rather a funny appearance. They are all 
ext-nsively and e.aborwtely tattooed between 
the waist and the knee with some dark pig- 
ment, representing beasts, birds, nAts, etc., 
on a sort of arubesque ground-work. This 
tattooing is a most important affair in male 
Burmese life, and it commences as early as 
the sixth or seventh year, and is done gradu- 
ally, in some cases taking years to complete. 
Many of them carry a ‘dha, or Burmese 
sword, which is asout three feet long, the 
blade, which has a slight curve, being about 
one and a half inch wide and eighteen inches 
long, with a rounded edge. It is used by the 
lower orders as a tool for cutting wood, etc. 

The women are much fairer, with more 
delicate features, and have well-formed limbs, 
hands, and feet. They are particular and 
neat about their dress and appearance. Their 
long black hair, carefully dressed and per- 
fumed, is drawn up tight from the forehead 
and gathered at the back of the head, and 
generally ornamented with a bright-coloured 
flower. They are fond of necklaces, and wear 
in their ears large pieces of solid yellow glass 
shaped like a dice-box, or, if of the richer 
class, cylinders of gold about one and a half 
inch long and three-quarters of an inch in 
breadth. These ornaments are called “ Na- 
doungs.” Both males and females have 
theirears bored, which is done at first by mak- 
ing a small orifice, the hole being gradually 
made larger after th - first piercing, by the intro- 
duction of pieces of bamboo. 

This is continued until the woman can 
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insert her car ornaments comfortably in the 
apertures: the men generally carry a cheroot 
in theirs. And occasionally the women carry 
a cheroot also in theircylinders. In Burmah 
everyone smokes, and I have seen a child 
in arms sucking at acheroot. These cheroots 
are quickly and skilfully made by the women, 
of tobacco grown in she country. We were 
informed that it was not contrary to court 
etiquette to smoke even in the presence of the 
“great and glorious, etc., ete., etc.,” or his 
wife. The boring of ears is considered an 
important ceremony by the Burmese parents, 
who invite their friends and feast them, and, 
if rich enough, entertain them with a“ Pooay ” 
on the occasion. 

The women’s dress consists of a petticoat 
called “* Tameim,” which is a piece of silk or 
cotton about three yards long and one yard 
broad, woven with a vandyke or wavy pattern 
ofa brightcolour. This is wrapped round the 
body and tucked ia tightly or pinned at the 
waist, and hangs down to the feet ; but, being 
only lapped over, a portion of the forward ley 
is shown when walking. The better class 
of women also wear a bodice, generally of 
red cloth, folded in under theleft arm. Both 
sexes wear sandals. According to Burney, 
the exact length of the ‘Putso” and 
“ Tameim "’ were laid down in the old sumnptu- 
ary laws, which also laid down the length of 
the handles of umbrellas, and the metals of 
which the spittoons of the different ranks 
should be made, etc. ; but they were not much 
attended to—as is usual in the case of sump- 
tuary laws. 

During our ramble through the town 
we did a little shopping in the way of curios, 
which, however, was by no means an easy 
business. The Burmese then did not use 
coined money, and the would-be purchaser 
had to carry a lump of silver withhim. The 
price of the articles required was given at 
such and such a weight of silver, which you 
were supposed to chop off your lump; for 
which purpose the shopkeeper supplied you 
with a large block of lead and a sort of axe. 
1. was even then by no means an easy oper- 
ation ; and the transaction was rendered sti!1 
more complicated by the fact that there were 
two qualities of silver in circulation, and, os 
® matter of course, the shopkeeper alwaya 
insisted that yours was the less valuable one. 
T found the best way was to hand my lump 
of silver to the shopkeeper and tell him to 
help himself—which he always did more 
liberally than honestly, I fancy. 

(To be cor'tiued.) 
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§u= time ago, in the “ B.O.P.,” I gave an 
account of the bison which live in the 
bills of Travancore, where I had more than 
one adventure. 

In the last paragraph of my article, I 
stated that no Indian bison had ever endured 
captivity, that his spirit was too high to 
brouk confinement. I have since learned 
that for a period of two and a half years o 
Young Indian bison might have been seen in 
the Zoo. He arrived quite tame, and about 
eighteen months old, but his subsequent be- 
haviour fully bears out what I said of the im- 
piacable character of these splendid animals. 

He developed the greatest ferocity, and 
was considered by the authorities the most 
dangerous animal in the Gardens. He used 
tocharge on the slightest provocation, and 
everything connected with his enclosure had 
to be made of extra strength. Owing to his 
babit of ripping the bark off trees with his 
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horns in his savage tempers, sheet iron was 
wrapped round the trees to protect them, but 
without effect. He ripped off the iron asif it 
had been brown paper. He died rather more 
than three years ago. 

I believe this is the only specimen cf his 
race which ever lived in a Zoo. 

Bison are found in several parts of India, 
and to get a good head is an object of ambi- 
tion on the part of the keen sportsman. The 
chase requires the greatest skill in stalking, 
and, in addition, presents possibilities of great 
danger. But that is only an incentive to the 
enthusiast. One rule there is which has 
been laid down by several of the best sports- 
men in India: never follow a wounded bison. 
A breach of this rule leads to great risk of 
life, for the bison will charge, and the heavi- 
est bullet can seldom find a vulnerable point 
in his massive body as he thunders down 
upon his unfortunate victim. 


As I mentioned in my former article, a 
mao has been known to save himself by 
a jump to one side, but he was a Forest 
Officer, famed for his knowledge of the 
natural habits of every denizen, small and 
great, that dwells in Indian jungles. He was, 
moreover, & man of iron nerve and cool 
self-possession. His knowledge and his 
perfect control of himself, added to great 
personal activity, saved him in a situation 
which would have proved fatal to nine out of 
ten sportsman. 

In this case the bison had becn wounded 
by another, and the officer was ignorant of 
the fact that he was following an infuriated 
bull. Not so, however, in Z- —'s celebrated 
adventure. 

Z— — is a well-known Indian padre, a fine 
specimen of muscular Christianity, a man 
whom all men respect and admire, both in 
the performance of his more sacred duties 
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and on account of his manlike qualities. It 
was his bullet that accounted for the man- 
eater of the Central Provinces which wrought 
such havoc, and many another tiger besides 
has fallen a victim to his prowess. 

On one occasion, he forgot, or neglected, 
to observe the rule not to follow a wounded 
bison. He fired and hit a magnificent fellow, 
standing nearly six feet high and with a 
spread of horns not less than thirty-six inches. 

The wounded bull dashed off, as is uni- 
versally the case, making for a patch of scrub 
jungle. It was badly hit, and the sports- 
man followed hot-footed and dashed into the 
cover, forgetting caution in his excitement. 

A bellow now warned him of his danger. 
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The bull had assumed the offensive and was 
charging him. He sprang into the thick 
undergrowth and rushed about seeking a tree 
large enough to protect him; his hat was 
swept off his head, but, despite the fear of 
sunstroke, he could not pause to pick it up. 
No tree offered him shelter; nothing more 
than stunted saplings grew in the scrub. Up 
one of these he was fain to climb, while the 
bison, which had lost sight of him, charged 
here and there, sniffing the air at times and 
stamping the ground witb its feet as it tore 
up great clods of earth on its horns and flung 
them into the air, bellowing with rage and 
maddened with pain. 

The danger from the sun was hardly less 
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than the danger from the bison. In vain 
Z— sought to shelter his unprotected head by 
taking off his coat and wrapping it about him 
in such a way as to prevent the rays from 
killing him. A racking headache warned 
him of the sun’s power, and the enraged bison 
within a few yards of him of a speedier but 
not less certain death. 

Fortunately for him, after a couple of hours 
of fruitless hunting for its foe, the bison made 
off, and he was able to descend. He did not 
wholly escape the effects of a sunstroke, but 
happily it did not prove fatal, and has left no 
ill effects, and he has long since recovered from 
the inconvenience caused him in being treed 
by a bison, 


HOW TO MAKE A HALF-PLATE CAMERA. 


Se writing the article on “ How to make 

a Simple Hand Camera” (November 
Part “ B.O.P.,” 1891), I have heard from 
several readers who want to nake a camera 
of a larger size, and not for use as a hand- 
camera but as an ordinary camera on a 
stand. As I did not give, in that series of 
articles, any directions how to make the 
stand or any of the accessories, such as rising 
front, swing back, etc., which a stand camera 
usually has, I think the best plan will be to 
start afresh, and give instructions on making 
a camera of a lerger size and of a more com- 
plete description than the one given merely 
for use in an outer case. These adjuncts, 
though not essential in the case of a hand- 
camera, are of the greatest possible use to 
anyone who has mastered the first principler, 
and is proceeding to do something more 
than merely make negatives. In fact, a 
swing back is an essential to any stand- 
camera worker who takes buildings and likes 
to see them upright. 

The camera I shall describe will be of a 
simple description, but will have all neces- 
sary movements, and will be strong in build, 
and not likely to get smashed, even if it has 
to endure a certain amount of rough usage. 
It will also be as light as is compatible with 
its strength. These are points, I may 
parenthetically remark, which every pur- 
chaser of a camera should look to when he 
buys his instrument, as it is not pleasant to 
have to carry about an apparatus weighing 
several pounds more than is needed on a hot 
day in June or July, and, on the other hand, 
one does not like to have one’s instrument 
come to pieces when one is far from home. 

I am supposing that any reader who wants 
to make a camera will have at his disposal a 
certain number of tools with which to do the 
work ; but in case anyone has not got a tool- 
chest, I will here enumerate the tools which 
we shall want to do the required carpentering. 
First, we want a small hand or dovetail saw, 
suitable for cutting neatly rather hard wood. 
For smoothing it when cut we want a jack 
plane and also a smooth plane (both iron 
planes prepared for hard wood), a marking 
gauge, square, a 4-in. }-in. and }-in. chisel, 
two bradawls, a screw-driver, ao vabbeting 
plane, a ;-in. tongueing and grooving plane, 
and, finally, a mitre-board and a shooting- 
board. 

These tools being provided, we require 
some wood on which to use them. Two 
sorts are considered best for making a 
camera, viz. ordinary Honduras or Tabasco 
mahogany, and Spanish mahogany. Spanish 
wood is heavier than the other. The weight 
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PART I.— MAKING PARTS OF CAMERA. 


of the camera made of ordinary mahogany 
would be about 2} lbs. Take care to get 
good, well-seasoned wood, as there are few 
things more exasperating than to tind your 
camera warp and let in the light. 

Besides the woodwork, you will want some 
parts made of brass, and as you cannot very 
well make these yourself, you had better pur- 
chase them ready for fixing on from a dealer 
who makes it a speciality of his business to 
supply parts of cameras. You will not want 
these till you have done the woodwork, but 
I give the price here, as if you are not very 
flush of cash you may want to know what 
you are in for at the beginning of your enter- 
prise: 

You will want a rack and pinion, half- 
plate size, which will cost you 5s. You can't 
make this unless you are a really first-rate 
hand at casting, ete. You will also want the 
following: Two double hinges, costing 1s. 
two clip hinges 1s. 6d., struts 1s. 6d., turn 
buttons for ground glass 1d., slide stop 6d., 
camera screw and nuts 6d., a pair of base- 
board stops 6d., extension rods 1s. 6d., two 
three-quarter inch milled screws Sd. each, 
guide strips 10d., side hinges 1s. a pair, front 
clamping bar 1s., leather bellows 6s., strap 
handle and bridges 1s., front turn buttons 
and plate 6d., and camera catch 4d. 

If you add all this together, you will find 
that it comes to ll. 3s. 7d., which, added to 
the cost of the wood, represents what your 
camera will cost you. A sharp youth can 
make the parts which would be otherwise of 
brass out of tin-plate or other metal, but it 
will not look so nice, though it will possibly 
work as well. There are two items by making 
which you can save yourself some of the 
expense, viz. the ground glass and the bellows. 
These I will tell you how to make later on. 
But, unless you are naturally skilful at this 
sort of work, you will find it best to buy the 
bellows ready made, as making them is rather 
a long job, and a not particularly easy one. 
Still you may be fired with a noble ambition 
to make every possible part yourself, in 
which case by all means try and make the 
bellows. 

The prices I have given you are those 
quoted by Messrs. Watkinson & Company, 
Merrion Mills, North Street, Leeds. These 
people make a speciality of parts of cameras, 
and they will sell you any part of it or the 
whole camera in parts or put together. I 
mention this in case any enthusiastic worker 
finds himself stranded and unable to make 
any part when he has got about half way 
through. He can then purchase the re- 
quired part from Messrs. Watkinson, and pro- 
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ceed joyfully to the conclusion. This is also 
one reason why I have chosen this particular 
type of camera for the subject of this 
article. 

The best thing to begin upon is the frame 
for the ground glass. This, when made, will 
give you the size for the back of the camera, 
and this gives you the size for the base-board 
and front respectively. Our camera is to be 
half-plate size, ic. 63 by 43. I will give the 
dimensions for the different parts of the 
camera, but if anyone tinds that they do not 
ayree with his setting out of the dimensions 
of what is required for the thickness of wood. 
he is using, let him by all means alter them 
to suit himself. I am writing for boys with 
brains, and they must learn how to use them 
for themselves. 

The size required for the frame to hold 
the ground glass will be about 2 inch on 
on each side, } inch top and § inch bottom. 
This is the full width of the frame, but a 
tabbet about 4 inch broad has to be cut in it 
to allow the ground glass to be inserted. 
The full size of your frame the longest way 
of plate is now 72 inches, and as the back is 
to be square, to allow for reversing the frame, 
the side rails must be of such a width as to 
make the whole frame the same width both 
ways. This will involve their being about 
1h inch broad. These side rails are made of 
wood 3 inch thick, and a rabbet about 4 inch 
is cut along them to admit the edges of the 
dark slides. These rabbets form grooves 
when the inner frame is fastened on. This 
inner frame is made of wood } inch thick, 
the top and bottom 12 inch broad, the sides. 
about 4 inch or # inch. This is carried out 
practically by ¢ tting two strips of wood 
74 inches by + inch and two strips 6} by 
14 inch and joining them at the ends, the 
shorter ones fiush with the ends of the longer 
This inner frame has now to be fastened om 
the opposite side of the guide “ rails’? om 
which the dark-slides are to slip to that on 
which the ground glass is fastened. The 
“inner frame” is, therefore, the basis of the 
whole structure, and the side strips con- 
stituting the rails must be fastened to it 
securely with glue, and, preferably, with, 
small screws as well. I see that I have said 
above “ the side to which the ground glass ix 
fastened.” but I have not yet told you how 
this is to be done. First, then, you must 
take particular care that the glass will go 
into the groove cut for it in its frame, ane 
you must fix it there by means of two little: 
brass plates, either right over the corners, o2 
at the bottom of the frame, as shown im 
fig. 1 (s.r). At the top the frame is fastened 


to the top of the back of the camera by 
means of two double hinges. These are 
made especiuliy for this particular purpose. 
They allow the frame to be raised right up 
out of the way and bent back over the top of 
the camera. An inspection of any good 
make of camera will show you what I mean. 
The ends of these hinges can either be 
attached to the top of the back, as shewn 
(before fastening down) in fig. 1; or they can 
be longer and bend right back under the 
front of the hinge, being fastened in a groove 
cut to admit them in the top of the side rails of 
the back, as shewn (before fastening down) in 
fig. 2. The first method is, perhaps, the best. 
The bottom of these double hinges is usuaily 
made so long that they hold the glass in its 
place in addition to the two brass plates at 
the bottom. You will see what I mean if 
you look at the figure (fig. 1). This part of 
the business is now finished, except that later 
on you had better glue on two little strips of 
velvet at the edge of the sides of the inner 
frame which are still exposed and over which 
the slides have presently to run. This is to 
prevent any light from getting between the 
frame and the slide. We now turn our 


Fie. 1, 


8, R, rails on which the slides move. H, 1, double 
hinges fastening frame of ground glass to top of buck 
of camera, B, B, brass strips holding ground glass in 
position at bottom ; the top is held in its place by the 
bottoms of the hinges, H, H. 8, stop to fasten frame 
in ite groove in back of camera. ¥, ground-glaas 
frame. The hinges (11, 1) in this and in fig. 2 are 
represented before fastening in their places. 


attention to the body of the camera. This 
may be 1} inch in breadth and 7; inches long 
by 8} inches high (including the additional 
piece at the bottom). This extra height is to 
allow for the square frame of the dark slide 
and ground glass fitting into a groove at the 
bottom, for the arrangement of which see 
the figure. This frame forming the body is 
composed of wood } inch thick, and is care- 
fully dovetailed at the corners, so as to make 
a very strong and perfectly light-tight frame. 
At the bottom an extra piece is fastened, 
24 inches wide and the same length as the 
others. This is about y; inch thick. If 
you examine the structure, you will easily 
see that the effect of this is to cause a pro- 
jection of about § inch at the bottom, 
on which the slide frame rests. To prevent 
it from slipping off we have to affix two little 
brass:plates, which are fastened to the pro- 
jecting piece at the bottom. These are 
shown in fig. 2 (p, 8) at the bottom of the 
frame. 

We now require an inner frame for the 
bellows to be fastened to. This is made of 
wood about } inch thick, and its sides are 
{inch wide and 79 inches long. But it is 
impossible to give the exact measurement of 
the frame. Suffice it to say that it has 
to fit exactly into the interior of the body 
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of the camera. This frame is glued inside 
the body just the depth of the iner 
frame forming the back of the reversing 
frame, é.e. } inch inside. Of course you will 


Fie. 2 
BR, B, brass strips holding back of camera in its 


place.” K.K, #houks to fasten back of camera to body 
by hooking over small screws inserted in top of back. 

‘here are also two small screws in similar positions on 
the side on which is the level L, so that the back can 
also be fastencd by the hooks kK, K, when turned on 
one side. 8, «pirit level. 1, brass level. y, body of 
camera. C, base-board. r, stop to keep the back in 
its proper place. #, hinge fastening back of camera 
to base. 


see that when the back of the camera is in 
position, the inner frame of the back is 
inside the body of the camera, and therefore 
the light is excluded. At the top of the back 
frame are inserted two screws or small 
brass nails, by which the back of the camera 
is held in position, two little brass hooks 
being pivoted on two little screws fixed on 
the top of the camera body, which hook over 
them. Of course two more are to be fastened 
to one of the other sides, so that the frame 
is reversible and can be turned on one side 
when it is desired to take upright pictures. 
To guide the worker as to the exact position 
of the back when he is inserting it, there is 
generally a small brass plate fixed to one 
side of the body of the camera, usually the 
left; this serves as a guide, as it projects 
beyond the wood. It is shown at P in fig. 2. 

The next thing to be considered is the 
base-board. This consists of two parts, one 
a fixed one, to which the body of the camera 
is fastened, the other a loose frame, forming 
an extension on which the front of the 
camera racks out beyond the base. This 
latter part moves over the base-board, so 
that, when both are racked in, they fold over 
the body of the camera, the front being 
inside, thus forming a solid box of wood 
except for the ground glass. 

The base-board is almost invariably made 
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Fra. 3.—SEcTIONAL DIAGRAM OF BAsé-DOARD, 
FRAMEX, ETC. 


‘A, bottom clamped board. 8, 8, aides of bottom bean!. 
'B, upper extension frame working in the grooves of 
sides of bottom board. ¢, «, sidesof extension frame. 
BD, D, brass strips down sides of extension frame, 
forming grooves in which front of camera works. 
The parts of the extension frame are shaded, those of 
the bottom board are left white. 
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in a peculiar way, which is technically known 
as “clamping.” This consists of making 
the sides of different pieces of wood to the 
centre, the grain of the wood running across 
that of the centre-piece. This prevents 
warping, which would, of course, ruin the 
base-board by making the surface uneven. 
This having been said, it only remains to 
add that the base-board, when made, measures 
77 inches by 83 inches—the same as the 
back of ‘the camera, in fact—and that the side 
pieces are 1} inch broad, and this will be 
sufficient for the back of the base, which is, 
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by tue way, 3 inch thick. Now, on your base 
you have to erect two side strips, each the 
same length as the base-board and § inch 
wide. These are cut with a rabbet at the 


bottom, so that when they are fixed to the 
base, they form grooves running down the 
sides of the base. This being rather hard to 
explain, I give a sectional diagram of the 
Grooves as seen from the front (fig. 3). 


The 


Fia. 4.—Bottom or Bask ov CAMERA. 
G, G, grooves for rackwork moving the extension 
frame. M, groove for milled head moving rackwork. 


grooves will be seen atsr.s. These rails are 
made of wood } inch thick, the total thick- 
ness of the sides being 3? inch. In these are 
now to be run the sides of the frame on 
which the front of the camera has to be 
fastened. This frame is made of wood 3 inch 
thick at the sides, but the middle is made of 
wood yj inch thick, the frame being composed 
of two pieces Sy inches, by § inch thick, by 
2 inch wide, and two pieces 5} inches long. 
by 1 inch broad, by j inch thick. The 
breadth of the side pieces, as given above, ix 
to allow for rabbeting, the rabbets taking up 
4 inch ; the measurement of the frame inside 
will be 5} inches. On this frame have now to 
be fastened two brass ctrips to act as rails, 
on which the front of the camera runs, and 
to which it is clamped in the required posi 

tion. These strips are about 8 inches long 


Fig. 6.—View ov BAsk-ROARD wirnt EXTENSION 
PRAMK IN Posrrios, 
n, inner side 


A, outer sides of bottom boanl. 
of extension frame. 


by | inch wide, and are fastoned to the 
longest sides of the frame by small screws, 
so as to project over the edge of the sides 
of the frame, and thus form grooves down 
the sides. They project about } inch. 
They are shown at p,p in fig. 3. The 
bottom of base marked for grooves is shown 
in fig. 4. The whole base-board and inner 
frame, as scen from top, is shown in fig. 5. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO GET AND KEEP STRONG AND ACTIVE. 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., 


Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, and Author of * Training for School Sports,” ete. 


HA” best shall we develop the muscles ? 
Well, if it is not convenient to attend a 
gymnasium, the next best thing is to riy up at 


home or school a pair of hooks from tne door- 
way, from which suspend a trapeze, and prac- 
tise raising up and down, whenever you have a 
few minutes to spare ; or if this is not possible, 
raise the hands above the head, the palms 
turned towards you, and, putting plenty of 
exertion into it, as if you were really pulling 
up, commence to pull your arms down slowly 
and determinedly; then by placing plenty of 
“nerve "’ into it, you will soon obtain muscle 
large enough to frighten the foe and at 
any rate to obtain the physical test diploma 
or medal. 

In jumping, please do not run sideways, 
after the manner of crabs or other shell-fish. 
Rather watch a cat. Hold Tabby a moment, 
and then, clapping your hands, look at him 
take the wall; see how he crouches along, 
not ata rapid rate, but moderately, con- 
tracting all hie flexor muscles; then all the 
extensor muscles are suddenly put into action 
and, presto! the wall is cleared. Or, see a 
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dog or horse, or any other leaping animal, all 
run straight and not foo quick/y before taking 
the object. Perhaps it aay interest you at 


EP 
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Pia. 4.— Priest MOVEMENT IN THE BREAST-RTROKR 


this point to say that the grasshopper is 
the best high jumper in the world. A grass- 


Fig. 6-—8800ND MOVEMENT IX THE BREAST-STROKE. 


hopper in good training, not a lazy, fat one, 
can jump about two hundred times its own 
height, the lively tlea being agood second with 
about one hundred and fifty times its height, 
though it can beat the former in a “ ranning 
wide.” 

You have been in these pages taught to 
swim over and over again; I will therefore 
only urge upon you the necessity of first 
Practising the movements out of the water. 
What is the use of telling a boy who is being 
choked with water to “ Strike out,” or when 
he is just disappearing under the briny to 
“ Hold his bead up.” I strongly advise that 


Fic. 6.—Tamp Movewext tN THE BREAST-STROKK. 


all swimming movements should first be 
practised out of the water; then, in the fol- 
lowing order, in the water—viz. (1) Float- 
ing; (2) Swimming on the back ; (3) Breast- 
stroke. 

I think if the few hints I have thrown out 
here were generally practised, we should be- 
come a healthier nation than we are, and the 
fat boy an extinct Dodo, fit only for the pro- 
sperity of the grub-shop. 


A FAD FIVE MINUTES WITH A PYTHON. 


i (oanvenr feeble protest,” I said ; but 

it’s energetic enough in its way ; quite 
sufficiently forcible to be unpleasant, if you 
and the snake chance to be shut up together 
in a cage or a small room at close quarters. 
I can manage anything single-handed up to 


By Dr. ArTrHuR STRADLING, C.M.z.3. 
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twelve or fourteen feet, no matter how savage 
it may be, as long as I have a little cloth 
to make play with (an ordinary duster will 
do) ; but over that length one either wants 
assistance, or a bag into which to dodge them 
first. But it is tact and management—what 


you acquire by experience of these as of all 
other animals —rather than main force which 
does the trick. My little boy, a youngster of 
eight, and I together can do all the “ cram- 
ming ” or other manipulation required in my 
vivarium. It isn't nice, though, when a big 


brute, actuated by the worst intentions, has 
the luck to tear the cloth out of your hands, as 
has happened to me; he distinctly ecores one 
off you when he accomplishes that. But I'll 
tell you what befell me with an anaconda once. 

He was the biggest serpent I ever possessed. 
Eighteen feet nine inches his skin measures 
as it lies nailed along the wall—for, alas! 
poor “Hannah ” succumbed to an internal 
tumourmany yearsago. I brought him home 
with me when I was surgeon to the Royal 
Mail steamship Elbe, then running to Brazil; 
and an awful time I had on that homeward 
voyag.. Small-pox broke out on board the day 
after we l2ft Pernambuco, our last port of call 
in South Amcrica, and you may perhaps pic- 
tare to yourself what that meant to me, with 
theship crowded with passengers, including 
over a hundred children. However, we took 
prompt measures, and the outbreak was 
limited to the three original cases; there was 
no spread. I had a capital captain, who let 
me do as I liked; so we cleared out one 
“gquare’’ on the lower deck forward, put 
the patients down there, and there I lived 
with them for the rest of the trip, going up 
only at deail of night, when everybody was 
turned in, for a breath of air. And we kept 
it secret by these means —which was almost 
as important as freedom from infection, for 
the panic would have been frightful ; nobody 
but tho captain and myself knew a word 
about it till we reached Southampton. But 
all the passengers imagined from my dis- 
appearance that I had got into some dis- 
grace, and was being kept in arrest; for up to 
then, I had been rather to the fore, getting 
up concerts, conjuring entertainments, and 
other amusements for them; and some of 
them talked about reporting the matter to 
the Company when they got home—dis- 
graceful thing that a doctor that couldn’t be 
relied on should be sent out with a ship like 
that—supposing anything should break out 
on board, etc. etc. But they were all right 
when we got home. 

Well, there I was, nearly three weeks below 
the water-line, and my one companion and 
consolation was “Hannah.” I had a dozen 
empty cabins to spare down there, go I gave 
him one ali to himself, and turned the top 
bunks down for him to climb on, never shut- 
‘ing him up in a cage all the way, and we 
got on awfully well together. I gave him 
my bath and an unlimited supply of water, 
for there was a scupper in the cabin, so it 
didn’t matter how much he splashed, and he 
roved about to his heart's content. The 
only bother I had with him was turning him 
out of my tab when I wanted it in the morn- 
ing; as fast as I lifted out a few yards of the 
dear old chap the rest of him would go coil- 
ing in again, and I often had to give it up in 
despair, and be satisfied with a copious douche 
on the floor, Before entering the cabin, I 
used to survey the interior through the grated 
ventilator which ran along the top, to make 
sure that he wasn’t near the door, for to have 
him adrift about the ship would be almost 
as bad as small-pox. After all, you cannot 
coerce or control a snake of that size, how- 
ever tame it may be, though you may pos 
sibly coax or direct its movements; and if 
Hannah had chanced to roam out through 
the incautiously opened door, I should have 
had all my work cut out to get him in again. 

Tame!—he was as gentle as a lamb (I got 
& very nasty bite from a lamb once). fo 
never showed the least hostility towards mo 
daring that memorable voyage, nor was his 
manner abrupt or undesirable in any shapo 
or form. He certainly must have become 
well accustomed to my presence, for I spent 
all the time I could in there with him, often 
Ing down on the floor beside his favourite 

b to read or sleep. And, as you mey 
imagine, when I got him safely home to 
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Devonshire, and he was transferred to our 
little menagerie, he created quite a sensation 
in the neighbourhood ; people came from far 
and wide to see him, and he was holding 
receptions all day long. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A REPTILE’S KNELL. 
By Ryaxp Gnoves. 


AT Doctor Roi’ when T was there, 
41 The boys went in for pets: 
And those who did like passions share 
Made up congenial seta 
Rabbits and mice were plentiful ; 
One of us owned a dog. 
Most popular was Dicky Bull, 
The boy who kept a frog. 


Of course, we called him Bull-frog; thus 
To honour, not deride; 
For there was no one else for us 
More pleasure did provide. 
That reptile was so sociable. 
We loved him, one and all, 
Excepting always Tommy Snell, 
Of tastes eleetrical. 


Whene'’er we clubbed a nightly ‘cast, 
Or some one gave a epread, 

Our focial friend was then releazed, 
And hopped from bed to bed. 

And did o master's footstep sound, 
And lights go out again, 

That frogzy a.ways refuze found 
Bencath tome counterpane, 


I mind me well one noted ight ; 
A hamper came for me, 

Containing apples infinite, 
With a cake as big as three. 

Aud other stock with this good cheer 
A mighty banquet made ; 

So we roilickel on strong ginger-beer, 
‘Aud potent lemonade. 


Of course the frog was at the f:z— 
He never mixsed a spree ; 
Of all of us there wasn't one 
Enjoyed it more than he. 
And we hal eaten merrily 
Some half-way through our store, 
When Tommy Snell was heard to cry 
“Hi! Cave!” from the dvor. 


Ont went the candle ; everyoue 
On pillow laid his head ; 

And all the grub that wasn't done 
Went underneath a bel. 

The master entered —“ He was sure 
He heard some fellow peak.” 

Yet nothing but a mimic snore 
Did the dark silence break. 


He went; we lit our lights again, 
An] ate without de'ay 

Whatever treasures did remain, 
Aud cleared the mess away. 

Bat though we careful looked arosnd 
Before we turned to rest, 

That night was nowhere to be found 
Our dear reptilian gues 


Next morn we early rose, and made 
Great hunting everywhere; 
Yet no discovery repaid 
Onr industry and care. 
We never raw him from that time, 
But Fame, with bated breath, 
Surmiced come foul and treacherous crime 
Had done our friend to death, 


Of Greek and Latin mighty store 
Ol Rot would have us learn; 

But one boy, Snell, I sald before, 
For science had # turn. 

Hed lots of bottles, wherewith he 
Produced atrocious seents, 

And sundry strange machinery 
For his Cxperimenta, 
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One day we found him all intent 
On some galvanis whim ; 

And copper wires his hand had bent 
About a reptile's limb. 

The current passed —the frog's leg moved ; 
Scales from our vision fell. 

There lay the last of him we loved ! 
‘There stood the murterer, Snell ! 


When charged red-handed with the decd, 
‘The wretch could not deny. 

He never shared another feed, 
But went to Coventry. 

And on some pretext, wrong or riclt, 
We, by a covenant firm, 

Arranged in turn to make Lim fight 
On every day that term. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 397. 


By A. W. Gaurrzky. 


tts Bei Piece 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Souction or Prostew No. 396. 

1, K—B 4, Kt x B (ch.) (or a). 2, K- B 5, 
KtxQ. 3, P—Kt 8, any. 4, Kt maten.-— 
(a) Kt = Kt (ch.). 2, K—Kt 8, Kt—K 2. 3,Q 
—B 6, and 4, Q mates. 


The problem tourney in Munich (in 
“Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten") has 
again been a success, for a good number of 
the 447 problems have gained honours. The 
best problems are undoubtedly those by NM. 
Karstedt and by F. Miller. The three- 
movers by K. Pater and by N. Sardotech, 
which have received the second and third 
prizes, are of such an inferior nature that 
one would have expected something better 
among so many prob!ems. There would 
have been about 40 more fine problems, if 
the composers of Bohemia had not withdrawn 
their works on account of an objectionable 
motto which should never have been printed. 
The judges, J. Kohtz and C. Kockelhorn, 
have published s well-written report of 24 
pages on the tourney.—Karstedt's four- 
mover: White, K-Q Kt 38; Q-Q Kt 8; 
R—Q Kt 5; Kt—-Q BB; Ps—QR 4,QB 2. 
Q2.K B2,K B3, and K Kt 4. Black, K- 
Q5; Q—-KR8; R—-K R4; B—KR7; kts 
—QR sq. and K Kt q.; Psp—Q R 4, QRG, 
Q4,K B5,K Kt 2, K Kt 3,and K R 6.— 
Miller's three-mover: White, K—Q Kt 8; 
Q-Q B 2; B-K B4; Kts—Q5 and K 5; 
Ps~QR2,QKt5,QB4,K B5,andKR4. 
Black, K- Q 3; Bs—K 7 and K B eq.; Kts 
—Q B eq. and K B8; Psp— QR 4 and K B 2. 


SMALL ELecTaictan.—You will find all you want in or 
recent volumes. Look uuder the heading * Elect: = 
city ” in our indexes, 


J.R.H.—1. A boy going to sea should start in a sailing 
vessel if he can. 2. The examinations are open to 
everyone who haa been the necessary time at era, 
There is no promotion without examination, and no 
examination without sea-time. 


Doc.—The authorities of the Dogs’ Home know the 
value of a dog as well as the dealers, and you are not 
likely to get a good dog much cheaper there than els. 
where. Certainly it is not worth while journeying to 
London on the chance of doing so. You had far better 
get the catalogue of a show and write to the exhibi- 
tors. or even consult the aivertisements in“ Exchange 
and Mart. 


J.C. L.—You will find a full list of the London fishing. 
tackle makers in the Post-Oflice Directory. 


Sr. HerMo.—The Rawenzori Range is in the lake dis 
trict of Central Africa. It was discovered by Mr. 
H. M, Stanley, and you will fd all about it In“ Dark- 
est Africa.” 


Entosovoaist (Ceylon).—The leading natural-history 
dealers advertise in “ Nature,” in “Science Gossip.” 
in the “Zoologist.” in_the “Entomologist.” and in 
“The Royal Nutural History.” You should get 
copies of them, aud make out a Het to write to. We 
cannot give addresses for various reasons, particularly 
as in your case it would be a sort of guarantee. 


A Younc New ZBALANDER—I. Post-Office orders 
should now be mae parable to Mr. F. (. Sargent. 
56 .'aternoster Row. 2 We recently gave a list of 
volumes in our Bookshelf Series. 


Fox TERRIER (Herculcs).—1. Spratt’s worm powders 
2. Wash with Sanitas or Spratt’s soap. 


ANDREWS AND TrmBo.—We cannot reprint articles in 
our pages. All the practical papers will in time find 
their place in the Bookshelf Series, In this series there 
are no back parts: the volumes are complete and are 
always kept in print. 


Marer.—1. Taking the year round, a naval officer is 
supposed to be able to live on his pay when he be 
comes a lieutenant, but not before. 9. Sce “A Visit 
to the Britannia.” in our eighth volume. pages 4 and 
23, and Admiral Bedford'sarticles on the Britannia on 
pages 572, 547, 6(5, 620, and 638 of onr twelfth volume. 
Admiral Bedford, then Captain Bedford, was the com- 
manding ofilcer of the ship, so that you conld not 
have a more trustworthy authority. 


« Pyoro."--We have not actually tried any of the three 
hand-cameras you mention, but from what we have 
hean! of it we should get Griffiths’ “Guinea” hand- 
camera, We believe, however, that the other ones are 
almost equally good, nnd, in fact, that there is ve 
little to choose hetween them. You had better sce 
of them, if possible, and judge for yourself. 
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QuxartrM.—You had better get a shilling catalogue 
from Lincoln or some of the other stamp dealers, See 
the wrapper of our monthly part. 


W.P. Deswe—1. The magnetism is produced in small 
magnetic machines by means of an armature with two 
bobbing which revolves In front of a permanent mag- 
net. This, when turned by a handle, causes.a current 
of electricity in the wire on the bobbing, which i 
ducted off by other wires for use. 2. TI 
the sal nmmoniae iscalled “creeping,” and it is one of 
the chief objections to the use of that battery. It is 
usually prevented by coating the outside of the jar 
with either tar or grease of some sort, over which the 
solution cannot travel. We presume you mean the 
outside of the jar. 3. The best way Is by putting in 
fresh depolariser. If you don't want todo that, we be- 
Neve you can get a little more current out of them by 
patting in a solution of chiorate of potash, but the 

improvement ix only temporary. 4. The quantity 
naturally depends on the size of the bobbins. The 
number fs usually 32. or near it. An ounce of it will 
goa long way. 5. They can be reruagnetised by the 
maker, but you would hardly be able to do it yourslf. 


Rerrere (Unfortunate).—Consalt a surgeon before you 
venture to go cycling. 


Sar Cat (Bandy).—“ Salt cat” fs better. It is a mix- 
ture of rough salt and gravel from old walls, pounded: 
and wetted. Pigeons like to peck at it. 


WRAKFNING DREAMS (Afflicted ).—Make up your mind 
to consult a physician. He will give you hope. This 
in such cases is oftentimes the best medicine. 


Reyonsr (Anxious).—Poor boy! But don't lore heart. 
We wish you would consult a doctor. Medicine alone 
does little good. Have you tried cold bathing and 
exercise ? Don't let your mind dwellon your troubles. 
‘Take up some hobby. 


Cottier ILL (Manchester, G. 8.).—We think your dog 
has worms. See reply to Hercules. Feed and exercise 
well when he is better. 


Asxious To Kxow.—l. A wenk solution of hydro- 
quinone would probably Inst the 'ongest, but if you 
have some preservative (such as citric acid) with the 
pyro, it would last for s good many months, 2, Some 
films have this effect ; it depends, we believe, on the 
nature of the gelatine used. It’ does not (usually) 
affect the print in any way. 3. No, it does not. pre- 
cipitate the gold when brought to light, only after 
some hours. The simplest way is to cover the bottle 
in which you keep your toning bath with brown 
paper stuck on with glue, Then it is always in the 
dark. 4 It does sometimes do so; you can use it 
tivo or three times, but it is better only to make up 
just enough for once, and throw it away afterwar: 
3. Not necessarily : if it has a preservative with it 
may be all right still. 


Disgarrr TREATED BY VA ‘M (Ignoramna).—The 
vacuum would be in tl.e brain—if there were any ! 


Soytenixa Hors, ere. (F. Graces).—You will find all 
you want to know in our buck volumes, or in a cheap 
book on Taxidermy, published at office of * Exchange 
and Mart.” 


Srratr’s Doo Cakes (A. C. W.).—1. Glad to hear fron 
Cape of Good Hope. 2. Thanks for your good opinion 
of us. 3. If cakes will be eaten dry, it is best. 


Frecp Movusr (E. B. H.).—Mice often lore their taill< 
by acc You should have sent it. We may 
have papers on British Mammalia in this volume. 


CH. T. Mechanie).—1. You cout 
in zine, and the blades should be bert 
hen mounted on a steel spindle 
with a small pulley-wheel attached to carry # cor-l 
run from your driving-wheel on the engine, 2. Ths 
most suitable packing for the piston-rod of @ model 
engine is the ordinary cotton lamp-wick sold at all 
oil shops. You must be careful not to screw the 
packing too tightly, or the friction will stop tl. 
engin have an article on that some day. 
4, These advertisements are only fit to light the fire 
with, and are placed in by some rascally bookseller. 
5. There is not xpace enough here to tell you how to 
make a small pump : look up the article on the Wind 
mill; there is one deseribe in that, and you couls 
make 4 small mouel of it in brass. 


PuronxoGrapn.—l. No, it is not possible for you te 
make your own records. 2. Yes, the weight of dia 
phragm and trumpet rests on point of needle,balanced 
when found necessary, by a weight at end of lever a: 
described. 3. If you write to Messrs, Parkins 
Gotto, 25 Oxford Street, they will send you a list o 
the various subjects already in stock for records. 


‘Dicra,—See answer to Phonograph. They areall of on. 
size, and you simply write for whatever number you 
chovse. 


VERMIN IN Docs (C. F.).—Your mistake is in expect 
ing that one wash will do, No, because it doesn’ 
kill the egus. First dust all over with insect powder 
Do this on the grasa, and next day wash with Spratt’ 
soap. Repeat every three days for a month, Meat 
while feed well and give cod-liver oil. Dogs on whic 
vermin live are usually out of form. 


Hex Cnow1xe (C. Bowhen).—Oh, yea, we see the pur 
kewtre the fun. It is not uncommon, however 
You might hire her out for women's rights meeting 
Why not? 

AbvicE FoR A Doc (Constant Reader).—There may & 
fifty rensons why he doesn't eat. How can we yucss 
You tell us nothing. 


Parrots (Y. R. G. Lynas).—The cheap parrots yo 
ace advertised don't live any time. They are near] 
uli blood-poisoned. You rarely get a good ore unde 
five to ten guineas. See advertin ments in“ Exchang 
and Mart,” or “ Feathered World.” 


SURFFY IN AFTERNOON (A, Finch).—You are bodf] 
weak, heart and all; the perspiring feet is a gym; 
tom.” You should wash or steep these every nigi 
in water with a little alum init. Regulated cxercie 
gon] non-stimulating food, and the cold bath. Tal 
1a tenspoonful of Fellow's syrup in water twice u da 
after meals. 

MANGE IN Mick (Rutter P.).—Feed on fresh sop, by 
ive as almost a staple of diet canary seed. Get ne 
cages and burn the old. 


Monr1-MAKInG 
make the tan 
all the same w 
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CHAPTER M1.—“IT Is TIE HAND 
oF cop!” 


if hese a man dressed like a trader should 
venture unprotected and alone into a 
robber camp, and coolly ask to speak with 
the formidable Yermak, the most dreaded 
captain of outlaws on the Volga, whose 
yery name was the terror of every trader 
from Nijni-Novgorod to Astrakhan, was a 
marvel in the eves of the bandits second 
only to the extraordinary scene which 
they had jusi witnessed. Lut, in fact, 
this mysterious traveller had for several 
days past been an object of wonder and 
suspicion both to those with whom he 
journeyed and to everyone whom he met 
on the way. 

In that age, the sole mode of travel in 
any part of Russia was such as now exists 
only in its wildest and most remote dis- 
tricts. The deep, narrow, muddy ditches 
called by courtesy “ roads ""—along which 
the traveller splashed and stumbled on 
horseback or on foot—-were often in such 
a state that while the men of one village 
were dying of hunger, plentiful stores of 
corn were rotting for want of transport in 
the next, barely ten miles off.* 

The clumsy barges which carried goods 
and passengers along the great rivers often 
took a whole day (and not unfrequently 
two) to cover a distance which 1s now 
accomplished in less than an hour. Men 
who were setting out on a journey of a 
few leagues made their wills, and had 
prayers said for them before starting. 
Robbers swarmed in every forest ; pirates 
haunted every river. The wayfarer carried 
his own supplies along with him, having 
little or no hope of finding any on the 
road; and. as a rule, his only chance of 
f2tting to his journey's end at all was to 
attach himself to one of those well-armod 
caravans immortalised by the author of 
Robinson Crusoe, in whick the merchants 
of those iron times banded themselves to- 
gether by scores and by hundreds for 
mutual defence. Failing this resource, 
the Russian traveller of the sixteenth 
century stcol a very fair chance of being 
ssarved or frozen if he went by land, 
drowned if he went by water, or robbed 
and murdered in either case. 

That spring the ice on the northern 
rivers had broken up unusually early, and 
it was but little past the middle of April 
when the first freight-barges of the season 
were scen descending toward the Volga, 
a'ong its great tributary the Kama, which 
was even then a principal avenue of 
Russian commerce, thanks to the activity 
of its great trading centre, Perm, the 
Manchester of North-eastern Russia. 

The barges were five in number, and, 
in addition to their ample freight of mis- 
cellaneous goods, were crowded with pas- 
sengers of all kinds. There were plenty 
of men—armed to the teeth, like all 
travellers in those lawless days—but in 
most of the barges there were plenty of 
women and children too. 

The interior of one of these strange 
vessels at night, beneath the dim light of 
a swinging lantern, made a study worthy 
of Teniers himself. Dark, bearded faces, 
looking grim and brigand-like in the fitful 
glare; sleeping peasants, in greasy sheep- 
skin frocks, piled up in a dark corner with 
their heels higher than their heads; huge 
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weather-stained boots projecting from the 
shadow of a heap of boxes and bundles ; 
stout country-women, with flaming red 
kerchiefs knotted round their hard, wooden 
faces, serving out hunches of coarse rye 
bread to their round-eyed, expectant, 
clamorous brood ; and gaunt, brown-faced 
inen, in high caps of black sheepskin, a 
little apart from the throny (which eyed 
them with no friendly g!ance), praying the 
same prayers in the might of which their 
Tartar forefathers had swept all Russia 
like a whirlwind. 

Even more picturesque, however, was 
the tableau of the early morning, when 
the tanule of intermixed heads and limbs 
began slowly to untwist itsclf. like a coil 
of snakes waking up at the close of winter ; 
when kerchiefed mothers of families, 
rising from their tattered wraps, looked 
anxiously round for the little waddling 
bundles of clothes which were already 
thrusting their round faces and beady 
black exes into every place where they 
ought not to go; and when greasy, heavy- 
built peasants, drowsily opening their 
eves, took their right-hand neighbour's 
elbow out of their month, and their heel 
out of the pit of their left-hand neighbour's 
stomach, crossed themselves to any stray 
church that might happen to be in sight, 
and then fell-to to their huge, hassock-like, 
black loaf with an appetite worthy of the 
Western farm-hand who “ ate as if there 
were no hereafter.” 

The fourth morning brought the flotilla 
to the Kama’s junction with the Volga 
itself; and, just as they reached it, a loud 
laugh was heard from the second barge, 
vaused by a mishap of one of the Tartar 
passengers. 

The poor fellow was just prostrating 
himself on the deck at sunrise, after the 
Moslem fashion, with his face turned in 
the direction of Meccan, when a sharp bend 
of the stream forced the barze to make a 
sudden tack, and the Mussulman found 
himself with his back toward the Holy 
City instead of his face. Shocked at such 
an insult to the Prophet’s tomb, he sprang 
up and shifted his position; but alas! 
hardly had he done so, when a second tack 
placed him with his back toward Mecca 
once more ! after which poor Murad gave 
up the attempt in despair, evidently 
thinking himself bewitched. 

But the laughter of the Russians 
manifestly irritated the other Tartars. and 
seemed specially to exasperate a tall man, 
of middle age, whose plain, almost shabby, 
dress was strangely at variance with his 
stately bearing and the stern dignity of his 
harsh but striking features. 

This man had just been looking with 
gloomy earnestness at the crumbling 
earthworks and fire-blackened ruins that 
now began to stud both banks of the great 
river; and well he might. Less than 
thirty years before, those entrenchments 
had been defended to the death by his 
own countrymen, during the last great 
struggle between the failing power of 
Tartary and the growing might of Russia ; 
and not many miles to the north of him, 
keeping silent watch upon countless graves 
with the spear-pointed tower of its red 
Tartar gateway, stood Kazan itself, the 
great capital from which his people had 
lorded it over the now victorious Russians 
for more than three centuries, and whence 
they had only been driven by the whole 
might of Russia (directed by the Czar in 


person) after ona of the mcst memorablo 
sieges recorded in history. 

* Has your blood waxed cold, servants 
of the Prophet, that you let these infidel 
dogs laugh at you?” said he, in a fierce 
whisper to his brother Mobamimedans. 

“The unbelievers are now stronger thar, 
we,” answered one of them, in a growl of 
sullen resignation. ‘It is our fate, and 
who can avert it?” 

“But it may vet be their fate to be 
trodden down again in the dust beneath 
us, as they have been before!" cried the 
tall Tartar, who belonged to one of tie 
still unconquered tribes along the wild 
border-line of Asia, ‘ Hath not the wise 
man. said,‘ Scmetimes the saddle is on 
the back. and sometimes the back is on 
the saddle!’ We who live beyond the 
‘Stony Girdle’ (the Ural Mountains) 
leugh at the Czar of Moscow and his 
armies. Ask the Oorooss (Russians) who 
have settled beyond Perm, and they will 
tell you that no man in those settlements 
of theirs can sleep in peace, lest he should 
be awakened by cur Tartar war-cry |” 

In their excitement, neither the speaker 
nor those to whom he spoke noticed that 
a quiet, plain-looking man, dressed like 2 
Russian trader (who had come on beard 
the night before), had crept up close behind 
them, under cover of a huge chest, and 
seemed to be listening to their talk (carried 
on though it was in Tartar) with very 
grent interest. 

“ You are still, then, waging war upon 
the unbelievers up yonder?" said one of 
the other Tartars, with a grin of ferocious 
satisfaction. “Such tidings are welcome 
to us as the coming of spring, for we had 
heard that all was peace again in the 
north, and that even your great Prince, 
Kootchoom Khan, had paid tribute to the 
Muscovite Czar.” 

“The Czar dared to demand it of him,” 
answered the border chief fiercely; * but 
methinks the unbeliever will wait long 
ere he getsit. The warriors of Kootchoor: 
Khan are more apt to take tribute than t: 
give it, and they pay not in gold, but in 
steel. Not in vain have I, Murze 
Booglooga, come forth from my hoine it 
the northern mountains. go tk 
Astrakhan*® to see whether the tru 
believers there are ready to shake fron 
their necks the yoke of the infidel; anc 
when our brothers in the south besti 
themselves, we of the north will not L. 
idle. Let those Russian dogs at Peri 
Yakov and Gregory Strogonoff, look t 
it! They claim to have their Czar’ 
sanction, forsooth, to trade over all th 
land beyond Perm for a distance of 15 
versts (100 miles); but they have n 
leave from us, the sons of the mountairz 
to whom that land belongs—and so w 
will teach them ere long!” 

“Will you, though?” muttered th 
unsuspected listener behind the chest, ¢ 
he slunk away, having apparently hear 
enough. “ You're a clever fellow, Mast« 
Murza; but you may find out yet that it 
arash thing to crow before sunrise, or t 
plunge into the river without asking { 
the ford!" 

Later on in the day, a group of Russie 
merchants were talking earnestly amor 


© Astrakhan, like Kazan, was, for 
after the Tartar conquest of Nussin, the cayer 
great Mohammedan kingdem : but the fall of 
1552 was epeciily followed by that of Astrik 
wise. 


themselves, when the mysterious trader— 
whose chief object on board was appa- 
rently to hear as much, say as little, and 
eat as often as he could—crept up behind 
them, in his usual stealthy fashion, and 
heard one of them say: 

“Its well we're going to halt at 
Simbirsk till the Kazan barges come down 
and join us; forall the men we have with 
us now would be only a mouthful for the 
Volga robbers, and we're pretty near their 
haunts by this time.” 

“ Yes,” said another man; “as we are 
now, we shouldn’t have much chance 
against Nikita Pan or Yakov ‘ Kill-all.’” 

“Or Matvei Meshtcheryak, the Red- 
hand—may a wolf eat him!” added a 
third. 

“Is this such a bad place for robbers, 
then, brothers?'’ asked the listening 
trader, suddenly striking in the conversa- 
tion. 

“Ts it?” echoed the last speaker, with 
overwhelming irony. ‘ Why, comrade, 
have you been lying on your back in 
your own hut for thirty years, like 
Ilia Moorometz, that you have'nt heard 
of the Volga outlaws? They'll make 
the whole river impassable soon, unless 
God in His mercy shall ordain that they 
be all hanged, as they deserve!” 

“And which of them is the worst of 
all?” asked the stranger, who, for some 
reason of his own, appeared to be deeply 
interested in the subject. 

“Hard to say; they're all quite bad 
enough!" said the eldest merchant, with 
a slight stare at this strange question. 
“Yakov (James) Mikhailoff is cruel as a 
wolf; Ivan Koltzo has a heavy hand ; 
Red-handed Matvei (Matthew) and Nikita 
Pan are not men to joke with; but the 
worst of all, to my mind, is Yermak 
Timopheievitch.” 

And a shudder ran through the whole 
group at that dreaded name, which, a few 
years later, they were to venerate like that 
of a saint. 

“He's not so bad in one way, though, 
for he does show mercy sometimes,” cried 
@ younger man. “I’ve been in his hands 
myself, and come out again unhurt, though 
it cost me a good round sum. I heard 
him say once that a warrior strikes down 
men in fair fight, but that only a coward 
would kill anyone who could not hit 
back.” 

“And where is this man to be met 
with ?"" pursued the inquisitive stranger. 

“ Why, do you particularly want to meet 
him, my friend?” asked the other, with 
a broad grin of amused wonder. “If so, 
you’re the first who ever did, for most 
men avoid him like the Lyeshi (wood- 
demon) himself. All I can say is, that if 
you're anxiousto make Yermak’s acquaint- 
ance, you have only to go along the 
river, with a heavy purse in your pocket, 
anywhere between Simbirsk and Samara, 
and you'll see him quite as soon as you 
wish—perhaps a bit sooner!” 

Here the talk ended; but it left among 
the Russian merchants a not unnatural 
suspicion that this mysterious traveller, 
who seemed so much interested in 
Yermak. might be on his way to join the 
Ataman's band, or even (who could tell ?) 
might belong to it already. They decided, 
therefore, to arrest him on reaching 
Simbirsk, to examine him closely as to 
his supposed connection with the great 
outlaw, and perhaps (for men did not 
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stick at trifles in those days) to torture 
him a little, by way of eliciting the whole 
truth. 

But there is an old and very true 
proverb, * A Russian is strong in behind- 
hand wisdom.” When, on_ reaching 
Simbirsk, soon after dark on the following 
day, our friends prepared to seize their 
man, an unforeseen hindrance presented 
itself—their man was not there to be 
seized! Shrewdly divining their suspi- 
cions, he was not fool enough to wait the 
result ; and, slipping ashore unperceived 
the moment they reached Simbirsk, he 
pursued his way by land, amazing all 
whom he inet by asking where ho could 
find Yermak Timopheievitch. 

Little thought those who wondered, 
and still less thought he himself, that his 
journey was the opening of a new era in 
Russia's history, as momentous as that 
which had dawned upon Spain, ninety 
years before, with the coming io Seville 
of a grey-haired, sad-eyed, silent man, 
whose name was Christopher Columbus. 


The stranger reached Yermak’s camp 
—as has been seen-—just when the 
excitement caused by the wizard's strange 
prophecy and startling end was at its 
height. Following his conductor through 
the formidable encampment as coin- 
posedly as if he were walking into his 
own house, he went straight up to 
Yermak himself—who was still standing 
motionless over the prophet’s body—and 
said to him; 

“T carry a letter to the Ataman of the 
Volga; are you he?” 

At such a greeting, addressed by a 
defenceless man to the most terrible 
robber-chief of Eastern Russia, the simple 
boyish humour that so strangely underlay 
all the ferocity of these wild guerillas 
vented itself in a roar of laughter which 
made the air ring. 

“There's a new title for you, Batko! 
(Daddy)—a better one than the Czar 
ever gave to his courtiers! You'ro 
right, comrade; he is the Ataman of 
the Volga, and we are his tax-collectors 
and his sheriffs!" 

“Gently, lads! this 
serious than you think,” said Yermak, 
waking as if from a dream. “I am 
Yermak Timopheievitch, my good fellow ; 
let me hear what your letter says, for 
I'm better at making out a Tartar hoof. 
print on the steppe than those spider- 
webs tuat the a call ‘ writing.’ " 

The letter was svon read, being as 
brief and straightforward os its writers. 
Yakov and Gregory Strogonoff (the Perm 
merchant-princes so fiercely denounced 
by the ‘Tartar chief, Murza Booglooga, 
aboard the barge) had improved to the 
utmost the privileges granted by the Czar 
of trading and eolonising beyond Perm, 
and carrying on war on their own ac- 
count, like another trading association 
which wa3 to be founded in England, 
just twenty years later, under tho 
title of the East India Company. But 
all the efforts of the Strogonoffs were 
sorely impeded by the merciless raids of 
Booglooga and other Tartar chiefs upon 
their factories and settlements; and. as a 
protection against these implacable foes, 
they now invited Yermak and his men to 
come and take service with them, promis- 
ing good pay, ample supplies, abundant 
booty, and—what these grim free-lances 
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liked still better—as much fighting as 
they could wish. 

“This is the hand of God, and nothing 
else!" said Yermak solemnly, as he 
doffed his cap in reverence. “Do you 
remember, Vanya (Johnny), what I told 
you of that woman praying that the 
wish of my heart might be granted? 
Well, you see, I've hardly had time to 
say that my wish was for a new place in 
which to begin a new life, when it 7s 
granted, sure enough!" 

“True,” replied Ivan Koltzo, with a 
look of unwonted sericusness in his 
laughing eyes; “and just as I was calling 
it impossible, lo! it comes to pass! It is 
indeed the hand of Gcd; and now that He 
is with us, whom should we fear?” 

Then, turning to the messenger, and 
eyeing him curiously, Ivan asked : 

“Who are you, friend, who have ven- 
tured among us so boldly, all alone ?”* 

“Tam a prikashtchik (clerk) in the 
service of Master Gregory Strogonoff.” 

“Only a clerk!" cried the outlaw.. 
staring, “and yet you came here by- 
yourself!" 

“T was told to come here, and I came,’** 
replied the man simply. 

“Well, clerk or no clerk, they don’t. 
breed cowards where you come from,'’- 
said Kolizo, clapping him approvingly 
on the shoulder. ‘There aren't many - 
men who would have done as much—L 
can answer for that!" 

Meanwhile Yermak had stepped for-.. 
ward into the midst, and ewept witlr 
his flashing glance tho ring of glowing 
faces around him. 

“Children!” shouted he, in a voice 
like a trumpet-blast, “God Himself has 
sent us a chance of doing some service 
at last for Him and for Holy Russia !' 
Will you go with Yermak Timopheieviteln 
to defend her against the heathen, and 
to help our brothers in the north who are 
doing their best for her? Or will you 
stay here ingloriously, to plunder your - 
own Russian brethren, and to make the 
Pravoslavni: Narod (crthodox people) 
curse the very sound of your name?" 

The shout that anewered his stirring 
appeal echoed along the shadowy banks; 
of the silent river like a roll of thunder., 
The prespect of following their beloved 
Ataman to fresh adventures in a new- 
land would have been enough for these~ 
daring spirits, even without the enthu. 
siasm kindled by the strangely sudden 
fulfilment of their leader's wish and of* 
the wizard's vropheey; and on this. 
occasion, as on a yet more memorable, 
one a few years later, every voice was for. 
going foward. 

“Vanya!” cried the great leader to hie 
lieutenant, “send messengers at once to 
Nikita Pan, Yakov Mikhailotf, and Matvei 
Meehtcheryak, to come and join us with 
all their men; for we shall need all the 
reapers we can muster for such a harvest 
as this.” 

There was no thought of sleep that 
night, and the fenst that celebrated the 
new enterprise was prolonged till day- 
break; but, in the height of their glee, 
these wild revellers had no idea of what 
they were really doing. To them it 
seemed only the transfer of their restless 
energies from one field of action ta 
another. In reality, it was the first stride 
toward the conquest of Siberia, 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III.—CONCFKRNING EDWARD FITZ INGRAM. 


as owe hy 
General FitzIngram called the 
name in sonorous tones from the open 
door of his study. 
It is not a comfortable name to pro- 
nounce in a loud voice—whether the 
secend syllable be made to rhyme with 


“cud,” or “ word,” or “ yard,” or “ ward ” 
pure and simple, there is something 
about that second syllable that does not 
lend itself to a loud intonation. 

General FitzIngram pronounced that 
second syllable like ‘ word,” drawing it 
out like a note of music marked sostenuto. 


And as the first call received no response, 
he repeated it louder— 

« Edward!” 

The second attempt to raise Edward 
was no more successful than the first, so 
the general came out into the hall. He 
looked to the left, he looked to the right ; 


he walked down the passage flanking the 
staircase to the green baize swing door 
which communicated with the subter- 
ranean regions. As he pushed open that 
door a whiff of kitchen odours invaded 
the sense of his aristocratic nose, and 
caused him to bring his scented hand- 
kerchief to the front. 

“Mrs. Buskin, do you know where 
Master Edward is?” A voice came up 
from the bowels of the earth, intimating 
that Mrs. Buskin did not know. So the 
general walked back to his study, with 
the remark that it was very annoying. 

He sat down in his arm-chair and took 
up the morning paper; bt he could not 
settle himself to r2ad. He wanted Edward, 
and it annoyed him to think that Edw-rd 
was not forthcoming when wanted. He 
wondered where Euward was, and worried 
himself into so restless a state that hoe 
could not sit still. He got up and walked 
to the window, meditating whether he 
should go out and look for Edward. But 
he was a methodical man, and going out 
during the hour when he always read the 
paper would have upset his system. 

“It is high time,” said the general to 
himself, “that they went to school. I 
cannot have them perpetually loafing 
about the place.” 

The FitzIngrams had already been 
more than a month at Surfonsea Spa, 
and the uncle had been much troubled in 
mind by the untidy habits of dress and 
deportment observable in his nephews. 
He had taken them t) the public gym- 
nasium and entered thcir names .o attend 
classes three times a week ; but he sw no 
signs of improvement in smartness—they 
wanied the strict system and discipline of 
school. 


It was a soft, misty October morning, 
after a spell of disagreeable weather. The 
sea looked heavy like oil close off shore. 
The ripple, that scarcely had energy to 
raise the faintest sob along the shingle, 
just reached high-water mark, and then 
seemed utterly exhausted, too languid 
ether to advance or retreat. Twenty 
yards out the sea melted into the grey 
mist, revealing spectral phantoms of 
fishing-boat., with the occasional gleam of 
a seagull's lazy flapping wings. 

The esplanade was plentifully sprinkled 
with People glad to take their exercisq 
under such a peasant improvement in the 
weather. Men and women, boys and 
girls, strolled along the sea from, gossip- 
ing, playing, flirting, laughing, and other- 
wise idling through the recreation of a 
morning walk. 

One member of the moving company 
may pass more particularly before tho 
reader’seye—EdwardFitzIngram. There 
he is, in a brown Norfolk j»cket without 
a band, knickerboc -era and black stock- 
ings, one of which droops mournfully 
down to its shoe, for the garter is off duty. 
A portion of a very white and thin leg is 
thus displayed to view. He is slightly 
built; he has very fair shiny hair, and 
fair complexion, oval face, well-shaped 
forehead and nose. His cap is awry; he 
moves along with head and shoulders 
bent forward, and drags one foot after the 
other in a thoroughly careless and un- 
drilled fashion. But there is a pleasant, 
mirthful look about his eyes, giving the 
impression that he would always take a 
cheerful view of things. 
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He was a boy who seemed to have a 
knack for getting into trouble. Once, 
when trying to jump a fence, he caught 
his foot, fell forward and broke his leg in 
two places, and was picked up insensible 
by the gardener. No sooner was he able to 
walk again than he must needs try and 
crawl under a timber-waggon that some 
men were moving in a field. A wheel 
went over both his legs above the knees. 
They carried him home howling with pain, 
but fortunately more frightened than hurt. 

On this particular morning Edward 
had come out alone, as his brother 
Willoughby had a cold. Edward came 
upon the parade not far from the pier; 
he skipped across to the esplanade and 
had a narrow escape from being run over 
by a cab; he seemed undecided whether 
to turn east or west, walked a few steps 
east, and bumped against a stout old 
gentleman, who growled at him savagely. 
Edward recoiled from the collision, and 
tried the westerly direction. But he soon 
tired of this, and jumped down to the 
shingle, clattered over the pebbles to the 
water's edge, tried to make ducks and 
drakes with three oyster-shells, got his 
feet wet, and retrcated. 

Failing to find any amusement by the 
sea, Edward now turned inland. He had 
so often looked into the gay shops thut 
they seemed stale, and he passed them 
by. Wending his aimless way through 
the fashionable parts of the town, he 
presently found himself in a very dingy 
street near the railway station. It did 
as well as any other—indeed the shabby 
shops and queer odd-looking houses were 
a change after the grand displays nearer 
the sea. 

So Edward lounged along, often stop- 
ping to look in at windows, until at last he 
made a longer pause. It was not a shop 
that arrested his attention, but a card ina 
window, on which was written in untidy 
characters the notice: A Live Kanaaroo 
AND A WALLABY TO BE SEEN WITHIN. 
Apission ONE Penny. 

“What on earth is a wallaby?” said 
Edward to himself. ~ Let's have a pen- 
n’orth of wallaby anyway—ha, ha!” 

Entering by the door he found himself 
in a low room containing two rickety 
chairs and a table by way of furniture. 
Dirty, dusty, dismal, and dark was the 
room. There was a door at the farther 
end, and another in the wall on the left. 

“ Hulloa, there!” called Edward in 
his most pompous voice. “Anyone at 
home? I want a ha’porth of kangaroo 
and a ha’porth of wallaby ! 

A faint voice sounded from somewhere 
behind the farther door. 

“Allright; step this way.” 

Edward opened the door. It led into 
@ narrow and dark passage. He hesi- 
tated to enter. What if the wallaby 
should prove to be a savage beast ? 

He felt a shudder, and called again. 

“Where are you? Are the beasts 
loose ?” 

Another door at the end of the passage 
was now pushed open, letting in light u 
the scene, and an old woman appeared. 

“Want to see the hanimiles, young 
gent? I'm sorry they bain't at home 
just now, but I can show you where they 
live if you'll come into the garding.” 

Edward went down the passage 
and out into an enclosed space, which 
needed a vivid imagination to sce in it 
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the resemblance to a garden. At any 
rate, daylight prevailed and open sky 
overhead. There was a wall at the 
farther end, under which three dissipated 
cabbage-stalks struggled for existence, A 
clothes-line was stretched across, on 
which dangled some disreputable-looking 
articles of clothing. There was a dustbin 
sutticiently stocked to warrant a visit 
from the dustman. A heap of broken 
bottles and tins, a portion of a wheel- 
barrow, an old boot in a corner, and two 
or three ramshackle sheds, completed the 
furniture of the garden. 

To one of those sheds the woman ad- 
vanced, and opened the door. 

“ That's where they lives when they're 
at home. The man what lodges with 
me brought them from Australie. He's got 
a rare lot of things collected from foreign 
parts—cur’osities of all sorts. I tell him 
he ought to put ‘em in a mooseum, and 
charge tuppence admission.” 

Edward was ready enough to have a 
look, and the woman showed him into the 
room entered by the door on the left of 
that communicating with the street. On 
the walls were old firearms, assegais, 
boomerangs, toraahawks, arrows, a case of 
butterflies, another of stuffed bi ds, and 
a few highly coloured prints in quaint 
frames. There were two large chests, and 
a teble,a cupboard in one corner with 
glass doors, through which were seen 
ivory knick-knacks, birds’ eggs, a dried 
flying-fish, glass beads, and queer figures 
cut out in wood. 

A strange medley of things, possibly 
not very valuable, but full of interest to 
the boy who was now inspecting them. 
He asked many questions, and re- 
ceived answers until the woman had ex- 
hausted her stock of information. 

By this time Edward thought he had 
had a good pennyworth, thongh he had 
not seen the animals. So he paid up, 
and went off. 

On his way back he saw a crowd col- 
lected, and found the centre of attraction 
to be none other than the man with tho 
two animals he had hoped to see. The 
kangaroo was performing a sort of dance, 
while the wallaby—a pretty little creature 
of the same class, not larger than a hare— 
clung round the kangaroo’s neck. The 
man played a “ root-i-toot’’ and varied 
it by singing. as he put them through 
their paces. He wore a black patch over 
his right eye. 

When the man came round for coppers, 
Edward said to him: 

“I've just been to your house, and seen 

our curiosities. I wish you'd bring the 
Reauis round to Glengarry Villa this after- 
noon ; I've got a brother who's got a cold 
and can't go out—he'd like to see them.” 

The man, with sundry grins and ges- 
ticulations, intimated in a foreign accent 
that he would do so. 


Meanwhile General FitzIngram wasted 
an hour between attempting io digest the 
morning paper and walking to the win- 
dow to see if Edward was in sight. At 
last he was rewarded for his weary 
watchings: the nephew appeared round 
the corner of the road. He came along 
leisurely, trailing his feet like a cow—that 
made his uncle frown. The peak of 
Edward's cap was behind instead of 
before—that made his uncle fume. The 
utterly unmilitary appearance of the 
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nephew made his unclo stamp. And 
when it came to his dragging his stick 
against the iron railings, and actually 
whistling an accompaniment, like a 
veritable errand-boy, the uncle knitted his 
brows with ferocious menace, and rapped 
violently at the window to signify his 
displeasure. 

Edward looked up and stared as he 
drew near to the dvor. His mouth was 
still in the provoking attitude of a whistle, 
though the sound was stopped. 

The general walked across the room 
anil opened the door. 

“Come in here, Edward. Why were 
you out when I wanted you? Why are 
you so untidy 2?) Why cannot you walk 
decently 2? Where have you been?” 

“There was a chap with a wallaby, 
uncle.” 

“A what?" 

“Don't you know what a wallaby is, 
uncle? A rummy little Australian beast 
like a kangaroo.” 

“You know I don’t like vour loafing 
about the streets. I have often told you 
so, and I shall certainly punish you for 
disobedience. You will stay in this after- 
noon.” 
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Edward looked down, but made no 
reply, and his uncle proceeded : 

“I wanted to tell you that I have made 
up my mind to send you and your brother 
to school. It is high time you went, and 
I shall go and make arrangements this 
‘ternoon, so that, if possible, you may 
begin on Monday.” 

« All right, uncle.” 

“ There are two schools that I mean to 
look at, and I shall visit them both this 
afternoon. I had intended taking you 
with me—Willoughby has a cold and 
cannot go out—but your conduct this 
morning obliges me to punish you by 
keeping you indoors.” 

Edward looked up and then down, but 
as his uncle said nothing more he con- 
cluded that the interview was ended, so 
he left the study and went upstairs to 
communicate the news to his brother. 

He burst into the attic set apart as their 
day-room, and said: 

“Tsay, Will, what do you think? We 
are going to schocl on Monday! How do 
you like that notion?” 

© Going to school ? 

“Yes, uncle has just told me; I'm 
rather glad, aren't you?" 

(To ve continuet.) 


“Don’t know—don't 
altogether.” 

Willoughby was sitting huddled up in 
an old arm-chnir, reading a book of 
travels. He was a very different boy 
from Edward. A year older, four inches 
taller, with an oval, pale face, straight 
brown hair, large eyes, @ nose rather 
heavy and turned-up, and a large mouth. 
He had an expression that never altered; 
he seldom laughed, and liked to be leit 
alone, and his favourite occupation was 
reading. 

The two beys proceeded to wash and 
brush up for dinner; and at the sound of 
the bell they went downstairs to the 
dining-room. The meal was not of a 
lively description, They felt more or less 
cowed in their uncle's presence; and now 
that Edward was in disgrace the meal 
was unusually dull. 

When it was over the boys were d's. 
missed to their room, with orders to spend 
the afternoon in rational eimploymiut. 
Then, having sat for his stated period of 
digestion, the general prepared himscif 
for a visit to the two schools. 

He took his silver-mounted malacca 
cane, and started forth on his travels. 


think I am, 


——— DEE ee 


WOKE up shivering, in dim daylight, to 
find the fire gone to grey ashes and 
Bill snoring in the chair above me. After- 
wards he declared he had not slept a 
wink, and indeed he seemed to have been 
inore wide awake than myself, for while 
I slept he had taken the blankets from 
the next room to wrap himself up snugly. 
As he had suffered so much from the cold, 
I did not grudge him this advantage, but 
set briskly to hopping and flapping to stir 
the blood in my chill limbs. 

“Hi, Bill! The bell haz gone—you will 
be late for school if you don’t look sharp." 

“Not time yet!" muttered bill 
drowsily, then roused himself with ao 
start. ‘* I say—where are we?” 

“ Alive and kicking, for which we ought 
to be thankful. How do you feel—all 
right, eh? Then get up and take your 
tub, and don't keep us waiting for 
breakfast, like a yood fellow.” 

Lill’s answer to this cruel pleasantry 
was ao snarl, which made the dog prick 
up his ears ax if he took it that some one 
now remembered to bid him good morn- 
ing. “Has nobody come to us?” my 
friend yawned. 

“ Not so much as a mouse that I know 
of. But as nobody comes to us, we must 
see about going to somebody, now that 
‘fine spring breeze’ seems to have gone 
down, and a good job too. We can leave 
our cards for the gentleman of the house, 
and a shilling to pay for lodging. Luckily, 
we need not remember the waiter—nor 
the boots!” I rattled away, tugging on 
my stiff and scorched foot-gear, which 
had been left too near the fire. 

“There's ncthing to make fun of,” 


HARD UP! 
A STORY OF EXMOOR. 
By Ascott R. Hope, 


CHAPTER III.— BREAKFAST. 


quoth Bill very seriously. “We might 
have ‘een frozen to death lust night.” 

« That's just where the fun comes in,” 
said I, determined to be playful at any 
price, that I might resist the influence 
of his depression. ‘ We weren't frozen; 
but here we are safe and sound, and ready 
to start off for Dulverton.” 

But when I opened the door, a glance 
was enough to show how it was easier to 
talk of getting away than to do so. 
Through the night the snow had drifted 
decp into the little hollow before this cot- 
tage, and we found ourselves imprisoned 
by a wall at least breast high. The 
small windows, too, were more than half 
blocked up, letting in but a grey twilight, 
though it appeared to be broad day out- 
side. Bill had no watch with him; I 
looked at mine, but I had forgotten to 
wind it up in the strangeness of last 
night’s repose. We could not even guess 
what o'clock it might be; and the dull, 
leaden sky gave us no clue to the hour. 
It was cold enough to ke early morning. 

Though tho wind had gone down, the 
snow went on falling steadily in fine 
pateles through which nothing was to 

e seen but a wilderness of white. Evea 
could we break our way out, it would 
only be to get lost in deeper drifts. We 
must resign ourselves to stay prisoners 
till the weather changed. 

You should have seen the long face Lill 
pulled at this dismal prospect; and I dare- 
say he wight say much the same of me. 
But we could not even stand idle, taking 
empty counsel on the impracticability of 
escape. At the first attempt we made to 
disturb that heavy barricade piled against 
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the door, dovn came a mass of it, tum- 
bling forward over the threshold, and 
making us jump back like venturescme 
boys before a breaking wave. At other 
points the insinuating snow had stolen in 
through every crack and cranny, to lie in 
half-melted wreaths and tiny ridges on 
the floor. Our storm-tried ark had lexks 
in it, and the first thing to be attendcd to 
was baling it ont. 

I made Bill bustle, to silence his gric- 
vous outcries over our situation. With a 
lroom, which presented itself most use. 
fully, we swept clear the threshold, und 
Larred the door against this intruder that 
e0 effectually shut usin. Inthe bedroons 
was a small back window, looking out ona 
the leeward side of the cottage, where the 
drift had not gathered so thickly. Using 
this as a bilge-hole, we shovelled out thc 
slush, then took in clean snow to wash 
our hands and faces, when the deck had 
been duly scrubbed down, and the forts 
could be closed again. 

* Nothing so refreshing as a good wash,’* 
said I briskly, thinking all the time that. 
Mark Tapley himself would have found it 
hard work to be jolly in such surroundings. 
“Now we must see about breakfast.” 

“Don't be an ass!’’ snapped Bill. 
“Things are bad enough without that 
Can't we manage to get out of this hole ? ’* 

“You go first and try,” said 1; but IE 
had an idea for making an experiment. 
Since the snow proved pleasant enougl,a 
for washing, why should I not have a 
bathe in it, as I never missed my cola 
water on the sharpest mornings? Thus , 
without wetting my clothes, I might take. 


soundings, and examine our chance of 


being able to flounder out. I undressed, 
then, from head to foot, which Bill de- 
elared to be mere madness ; and, he stand- 
ing by with the broom to fish me out if 
needful, I plunged naked into the mass 
of snow that, before long, seemed like to 
make our door a supertiuity. Indeed it 
lay so high here that I could not get on it 
from the door, but had to let myself cut 
by the window, as through a port-hole into 
the sea. 

“Quite enough!” was my shuddering 
exclamation, as I felt the first chill of the 
thin flakes settling on my bare back while 
I gingerly tried the snow with my toes. 

Ugh! it did strike cold; but that wes a 
trifle compared with the danger of being 
buried alivo, as seemed likely to be my 
fate had I been alone. No sooner had [ 
let go the window-ledge than at once I 
began to sink among the soft drift, sprawl- 
ing in vain to keep upright and to find 
some kind of footing. Half a minute of 
this swimming, or wallowing in snow, 
showed me how useless would be any at- 
tempt to wade through it, when I could 
not even lie safe on the surface. 

“ Pull me out!" I gurgled, half choked. 
for my clumsy struggles only sent head 
and shoulders deeper into the snow; but 
I kicked up flurriedly behind, so that Bill 
was able to catch my heels and lug me 
back to the window, through which I 
scrambled, rather pink, damp, and out of 

reath, yet none the worse for these frosty 

gymnastics. 

While I huddled on my clothes, all 
aglow after a little rough towelling, Bill, 
having no toilet to perform, addressed 
himself to lighting the fire. 

“The cook’s place here is lighter than 
the housemaid’s!” he called out, with an 
attempt to imitate my jocosity. I under- 
stand he afterwards represented that his 
greatest concern all along had been the 
necessity of keeping up the other fellow’s 
spirits. In certain points, indeed, his ac- 
count of our adventure differs from mine ; 
but the truth is he was s> down in the 
mouth, and so empty inside, as to be sub- 

ject to absurd delusions. 

Lighting o fire seemed easy enough, so 
he set about it without much precaution. 
He tore up an oll newspaper we had found 
spread out by way of tablecloth, crumpled 
half of it into a bunch, covered this up 
with sticks, and crushed the whcle down 
with a heavy lump of peat. There was a 
match-box on the mantelpiece, and it 
warmed my heart to bear him scraping 
away vigorously in promise of a cheerful 
blaze. But when at leisure to look into 
his operations, I saw nothing to show for 
them but some blackened shreds of paper. 

“T can’t get it to light,” grumbled he. 

“No wonder, if that’s the way you set 
about it. You ll never be fit for a cook's 
place if you can't lay a fire. Stop!” I 
almost screamed, as he opened the match- 
box to have another shot at it. ‘“ Man, it 
is almost empty!" 

“ Well, you try,” said Bill, very red in 
the face with putting. 

He ve up his place to me, and the 
inatch-box, in which, to my horror, there 
were only two lucifers left. The rest had 
been wasted by that careless companion of 
mine. On these two lay all our hopes of 
8 fire to keep us, perhaps, from freezing to 
death, eo you may be sure I gave my 
whole mind to the momentous task of 
turning them to account. 
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I had no experience of housemaid’s 
work, yet from observation and considera- 
tion wes not without some idea of the 
general principles of such an art. First I 
loosened out and puffed up Bill's tightly 
squeezed mass of paper. On this I art- 
fully arranged a few sticks crosswise, so as 
to let the air pass through, filling up the 
interstices with dry twigs and pine-cones, 
a store of which lay ready in a corner. 
The peat I put aside till the blaze should 
be well under way. Then I scraped a 
match, one of the old-fashioned sulphur 
ones. 

Fizz ! Puff! it gave a splutter, flickered 
up for a moment in the draught, then 
went out. 

“ Bother it!” cried I. 

“Tsay!” exclaimed Bill in the same 
breath, too late realising our parlous 
plight. 

I strove to be calm, like some nervous 
yet self-masterful surgeon who knows 
what depends on him in a critical case. 
No magician performing fearful spells 
could have worn a more solemn look 
than I, as I prepared for the last fateful 
time to evoke the mighty genius of fire. I 
knelt down, cowering over the cold fuel. 
I made Bill hold his jacket to keep off 
every breath of air ; I held my own breath. 
It was a painfully anxious moment. 

What a subject for a picture—The last 
match ! 

“S—eh!" I enjoined silence on my 
fidgety acolyte, who showed an inclination 
to make vain suggestions, as with trem- 
bling hand I scraped carefully ; but to my 
consternation nothing came of it. The 
sandpaper on the box was almost worn 
out. In despair I gave such a rub that 
the head and about half an inch of the 
match broke off. Here, now, might not one 
end a chapter by describing us chilly 
wights staring blankly into one another's 
faces ? 

But nothing of the kind! The match 
hadstruck ; its brimstone sheathing frizzled 
as it fell; there was a tiny outburst of 
stenchandsmoke rather than flame. Atthe 
risk of burning my fingers, I caught up tha 
important splirter, holding it downwards, 
till its sulphurous amouldering changed 
toa clear crackle, then firmly yet softly 
laid this seed of fire to the edge of our 
pile. It did scorch my thumb; but, with 
so much at stake, you, too, would have 
played the Spartan boy. 

Hurrah! the paper had caught. The 
flame rose and spread, lazily at first, but 
soon in a business-like manner. Tho 
twigs took fire; the sticks began to 
crackle, the pine-cones to hiss. Before 
long we had a joyful miniature bonfire, 
on which small pieces of peat might be 
carefully laid, fires, like starving men, 
being apt to die of too much nourish- 
ment. The rest was a matter of vigilance 
and attention. 

“ Now we must economise fuel, mind,” 
said I, as we sat rubbing our hands over 
the welcome blaze. “If the snow lasts, 
we may have to stop here for days.” 

“ For days!" ejaculated Bill. “ What 
are we to eat all that time?” 

“The very riddie I have been asking 
myself; but I can’t see the answer.” 

“The fellow must have had some grub 
somewhere.” 

“Then it’s locked up. All very well 
for you and me, Bill, who don't know 
what it isto do without our regular meals; 
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but I daresay a man like this has to 
live from hand to mouth. Perhaps he 
had gone out to the village shop. miles 
away, to buy himself a loaf and a rasher 
of bacon, when he got caught in the 
storm and had to take refuge ir some 
other house, as we have done in his—at 
least I hope so, for his sake. Onc has to 
play ‘blind post’ in this weather.” 

« But surely he kills a pig to last him 
through the winter—foor people always 
kill a pig.” 

“T quite agree with you, my dear 
fellow, that it is very inconsiderate of 
him not to have killed a pig and left it 
out for our benefit; but first a nian must 
have a pig to kill." 

“Oh, it isn't enything to chaff about,” 
said Bill glumly, and neither was it. We 
had already looked about, but saw no- 
thing to eat except a small crust of bread 
on the tray, and the two dirty plates, one 
covered with remnants of fish, the other 
with traces of hardened bacon grease. 
Bill fixed his eyes earnestly on these 
remnants of food, and I knew what he 
was thinking of from my own feelings. 
Once, when he peeped out of the window 
to see if it were still snowing, I had been 
tempted to lick one of those plates, but 
feared he would notice it. Had we each 
been alone, I know what both of us 
would have done, as an Irishman might 
say. 

“Anyhow, there’s that crust; why 
should it be wasted,” asked he, just as it 
occurred to me to open the same question. 

“Well, it isn’t ours, but I suppose so 
little won’t be missed.” 

I pulled out my knife ; I conscientiously 
diviled the crust into two equal portions : 
it was about three inches long, and not a 
quarter as thick. 

“You have taken the largest half for 
yourself!” declared Bill. 

“ Here, then!" I caught up both mor 
sels and carried them behind my back. 
It was no time for raising nice considera. 
tions about fingers. “ Which hand will 
you have ?" 

Bill chose, and got after all the bit I 
had first offered him, which I honestly 
believe was, if anything, the larger of the 
two, or the less small, but mine was the 
moore crusty. 

I began to nibble delicately, willing to 
spin out this exiguous treat. But Bill, as 
in a fit cf abstraction, rubbed his crust 
two or three times over the bacon grease, 
acraping it up to lard the dry bread, 
which he then swallowed at a mouth- 
ful. 

“Oh, if that's to be the way of it, I'll 
have the fish bones,” said I, and suited 
the action to the word. From the pile of 
bones and skins, [ succeeded in picking 
out two or three tiny tastes of trout that 
only whetted my appetite; and Bill, 
watching my deliberate eeurch, looked as 
if he thought himself to have made the 
worse bargain. 

The dog had kept his eager eyes fixed 
upon us, yet without begging, like the 
well-trained brute he was; but now ho 
ventured to put a paw on the table ns 
hint of hia claims. We handed him 
down the plates to clean, which ho did 
quickly and thoroughly ; then it went to 
my sympathetic heart to see how this 
four-footed Oliver Twist looked up at us 
for more. But he seemed partly to 
understand the starving state of the whole 
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garrison; and, after swallowing all the 
little we had to give him, let us know by 
his expressive tail and eyes that, on con- 
sideration of the circumstances, he was 
willing to adopt us pro tem. instead of his 
missing master, whereas, hitherto, he had 
evidently done no more than tolerate our 
intrusive presence. 

“ Now, then, I'll brew the tea, and you 
can toast your toes for breakfast,” said I, 
as Bill showed no disposition to do any- 
thing but lean crouched over the fire with 
his head in his hands, seeking to make 
up by warmth what we lacked in the 
matter of victuals. _ 

I filled the kettle with snow, the one 
supply we had in abundance, and boiled 
some hot water, of which we drank 
several cups to stay our craving stomachs. 
Hot water is rather better than nothing; 
but you try what it comes to when you 
have had only a few sandwiches by way 
of food since breakfast-time yesterday ! 
To eat with it, I broke off a few icicles 
from the outside of the window, but they 
did no more for us than bring out the 
heat of that unsubstantial beverage. 

Having nothing else to do, we sat 
sipping meditatively, with long intervals 
of silence; and when we did speak, it was 
commonly to ask one another questions 
that could not be answered. Do what I 
could to put a bold face on it, I felt my 
spirits more and more invaded ; while my 
companion was still all in the downs. He 
complained of a cold in his head, and of 
having only two pocket-handkerchiefs 
with him. 

“This is Sunday!” he suddenly an- 
nounced. 

We had both forgotten that. What a 
Sunday! 

“Well, I wish we could go to church. 
Itis a pity I put on my only clean shirt 
last night.” 

“Don’t joke about such things,” said 
Bill querulously. His next consideration 


was: “I say, how are we to get back to 


school by Tuesday morning ? ” 

“ How are we to get back at all? you 
should say. If you are afraid of getting 
into a scrape, remember that we shall 
soon be almost too thin to flog, like 
Smallbones in Marryat’s story. There 
will be nothing left of us to keep in, unless 
they put our skeletons in the Museum. 
And they can't make us write lines if our 
Angers are frozen off, I should say. So it 
will be all right for us, so far as coming 
back late goes.” 

Bill made a wry face. 
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“But, if you can be serious for a 
moment, how long do you think we may 
be kept here?” 

« There’s nosaying,” replied I, provoked 
to & teasing humour by his contagiously 
dismal looks. “I readin a book, the other 
day, of some people who were snowed up 
in a stable for weeks.” 

“And what had they to live on all that 
time ?”” inquired Bill, with sympathetic 
interest. 

“Oh, a few chestnuts, or something of 
that kind. They were dug out all right in 
the end. That was in Switzerland, you 
know.” 

“But you don’t really believe we shall 
have to spend a whole week like 
this ?”” 

“Of course not, you old stupid. At 
this time of year, it is bound to thaw ina 
day or two. I think the snow is softer 
already since the wind fell.” 

“T don’t see it,” said Bill, rising to peep 
out through the top of the window. “It's 
coming down thicker than ever.” 

“That's a good sign,” I boldly asserted. 
“ Tf we don't get away to-morrow, or next 
day, I’ll eat my boots, and yours too, 
though you did grease them with castor 
oil. Till then, Bill, we must keep the 
whole of Lent in a day or two, which, toa 
good Churchman like you, ought to be a 
satisfaction. A spell of fasting, you know, 
will be capital practice, in case either of 
us should ever get cast on a desert island. 
If there was anybody to pay for admission, 
we might make our fortunes on the spot 
by exhibiting ourselves as fasting men. I 
understand one can live on water alone 
for about a month, though that will be 
rather hard on you, who haven't so far to 
come down to skin and bone.” 

But Bill only frowned at the levity with 
which I treated our present and prospec- 
tive straits. 

“T wonder what o'clock it is?’ was the 
next thing he asked, with a yawn. 

“Getting on for dinner-time, I can 
feel by the works inside me, which I wish 
one could forget to wind up. What shall 
we have to-day, Bill? A nice cold fowl 
with sausages and green peas, and a 
gooseberry-tart afterwards, or straw- 
berries and cream? Or shall we say a 
good stodgy beefsteak pie, with plenty of 
eggs and jelly—eh ? I’m not sure that I 
wouldn’t 2s soon have a cut of roast beef, 
well done, and plenty of Yorkshire 
pudding; only I'm afraid we have no 
mustard. I told you that you would 
forget something.” 


“Don't!” ‘said Bill, saddened rather 
than cheered by this vision of good things. 

“We may as well try to dine in fancy 
if not in fact, and draw our belts a hole 
tighter by way of dessert. Don't you 
wish we had a talisman to rub, and call 
up some enchanter or familiar spirit to 
send off to the nearest hotel ?—though, 
perhaps, by the way, it might not be open 
on Sunday. Any second-class fairy 
would only have to touch these peats 
with her wand to turn them into gold 
and diamonds; then why not into plum 
puddings or mince pies?” 

Bill shifted his chair so as to turn his 
back on me, and set to vehemently kick- 
ing at the hearth. 

“Come, Bill, my boy, it isn’t right to 
be sulky on Sunday.” 

“The way you play the fool is enough 
to make a fellow mad!” burst out he. 
“Do you not know that I am almost 
famished ?"” 

“TI know I am. I say, old chap,” I 
went on, changing my tone, “ don’t let 
us get to showing our teeth at each other 
because there’s nothing else to try them 
on. It's just as bad for me as for you; 
but I don’t see what good we can do our- 
selves by pulling faces as long as one of 
old Bob's impositions, The dog here 
may look as solemn as a four-legged 
undertaker—he knows no better; but I 
vote for draining the flowing bowl of hot. 
water to the last, and not throwing up the 
sponge to ill luck so long as we can stand 
by each other and ride out the storm like 
lions at bay!” 

To this effusion of mixed metaphors 
Bill maintained an obstinate silence. He 
little knew what a hollow echo it found in 
my own heart, or rather in that part of 
me just below the heart, which, when 
empty, refuses to give forth a true ring of 
confidence. 

For want of anything else to do, I 
pulled some loose silver out of my pocket, 
and took to clinking it over from one 
hand to the other, as if there were any 
comfort in playing the miser. Idly finger- 
ing these coins, and thinking how useless 
are half-crowns and shillings where there 
is nothing to buy, all of a sudden I 
remembered something to sweeten my- 
glum companion’s mood. 

We were not utterly destitute after all 
And here, I think, I may as well begin 
another chapter, to let the reader have a 
chance of guessing what manna was now 
forthcoming for our need. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III.—“ EDGAR,” SHE SAID, “ YOU ARE MY BROTHER’S BOY.” 


HAVE been sitting here for the last five 
minutes, reader, chewing the end of 
my penholder and wondering whether or 
not I have given you the impression that 
the Miss Elliotts—or, to speak more 
grammatically, the Misses Elliott—were 
very old ladies. Certainly I could at once 


solve my difficulty and become quite clear 
on the matter by referring to Chapter I. 
But is it at all likely that I am going 
to leave my comfortable seat in the shade 
of my wigwam verandah, on such a broiling 
hot day as this—July 5, 1894—and make 
a pilgrimage indoors to find out the 


age of any lady whatever? I shoulig 
simile. 

But we young people—ahem !—are only 
too apt to consider anyone verging on 
forty as very old indeed. Now, it isquite 
true that Rebecca Elliott was a few year, 
on the shady side of her fourth decade 


and would not have thought of denying 
the fact to whomsoever it might concern ; 
but Ruth was at least ten years her 
junior. 

“Quite a baby to me, bless you,” 
Rebecca frequently told her—a remark 
that Ruth never failed to take as a little 
compliment, and one that used to make 
her go fussing around for fully half-an- 
hour in quite an airy and girlish manner. 


Now, entre nous, which is French for 
“tween you and me and the binnacle,” 
although neither of these ladies was tre- 
mendously old, both were getting tremen- 
dously rusty. Mind you this, reader, and 
it is @ fact worth remembering all the 
days and years of your life—so long as you 
keep in the world, so long as you keep 
working, you will never get really old; but 
if you think yourself old when you are 
about fifty, say, and get out of harness, 
rast will soon seize you, and you shall 
begin to grow old in earnest. 

Well, as I have said, it was this way 
with the Misses Elliott. They had gone 
on the shelf before their time; they 
had permitted themselves to be thrown 
aside like a couple of disused razors—I 
confess the simile is not complimentary 
to the ladies—and had in consequence 
lost somewhat of their brightness and 
sharpness, and dark spots had seized upon 
them and begun—mind, I only say begun 
—to eat their lives away. How could it be 
otherwise? Glen Rowan was a lovely 
glen, it is true. Oh! to see the drooping 
birehes wet with dew that clothed its 
bonnie brae-lands in spring; and oh! to 
see the crimson heather on its hilltops 
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when autumn was in its prime. But Glen 
Rowan, figuratively speaking, was situ- 
ated at the back of the north wind, never- 
theless. What society was there in it at 
all to keep one from rusting? Why, none 
worth talking about. To be sure, the 
Tomlinsons hada shooting box at the 
head of the strath, and came there in 
grouse time. Rich English people were 
the Tomlinsons, but certainly not gh 
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A cheery, old, stout, white-haired soul was 
the minister, and both he and the doctor 
met very often on weekday evenings at 
Myrtle Cottage, and settled down quite 
naturally to an innocent game or two. But 
the conversation of neither gentleman was 
of a very elevating character, if only for the 
fact that it ran always in the same groove, 
and because orly one newspaper, and 
that a weekly, ever came to Glen Rowan. 


“Then off I should be like a shot.” 


bred. They sometimes misplaced their 
“h’s,” and they always said Edingburgh. 
Dreadful! But then the Elliotts took 
pity on them, and did go to their dinners 
and tennis parties and all that. Then, 
again, there were the doctor and the 
minister, or I should rather say the 
minister and the doctor. These. like the 
poor, the Elliotts had always with them. 


So it must be confessed that life in the 
glen was very slow indeed ; but did not the 
very fact that Edgar's biennial arrival at 
the cottage created quite a sensation and 
commotion prove that Nature, on behalf 
of the two old maids, did crave for a little 
more excitement, and did evince an in- 
elination to rub off the rust that had 
settled on it, and come out once more 
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sparkling and bright? This, at all events. 
is my opinion. And I believe it receives 
corroboration from other circumstances, 
trivial in themselves though they may ap- 
ear. 

: Though, then, the younger Miss Elliott 
might be said to have been taken rather 
aback by the unespected arrival of Mr. 
Carter at Myrtle Cottage, and in conse- 
quence had to appear at dinner the first 
evening in the same somewhat sable, if 
not sad, costume she would have donned 
to meet the doctor, next forenoon found 
her overhauling her wardrobe in the pre- 
sence of Mary Brown herself, whom she 
hal elected t> consult as to what dresses 
she ought to wear for luncheon and dinner, 
or in other words what she would look 
best in. “I thought I would ask you, 
Mary,” she said in a burst of confidence, 
“in preference to my sister, whose ideas 
of dress are naturally a trifle antiquated. 
But I want, you know, to look as nice as 
I can before the boys——" 

“ Besides, Miss,” said Mary, “there is 
that foreign gentleman —” 

“ Oh, as tor Mr. Carter, he docsn't count, 
Mary.” 

As she spoke Ruth tossed her head 
coquettishly, and the slightest approach: to 
a blush for a moment or two lit up her 
face. 

“ Well—I don’t know, you know, Miss 
Ruth ; but ifI was asked, I'd say that Mr. 
Carter is just the nicest gentleman we've 
seen in Myrtle Cottage for many'’s the 
long day ; and he met me right pleasantly, 
Miss, and gave me half-a-crown!" 

“Oh, Mary, I'm shocked! What could 
my sister say? But what do you think 
of the moire antique, Mary?” 

“ Far too old for you, Miss Ruth. Why 
you're no azo at all, and 1 never saw 
you look younger than you did last 
night.” 

“ Did I look young, Mary ?” 

“Oh, awfully.” 

This was a somewhat doubtful compli- 
ment, but Ruth was busy taking dress 
after dress out of drawers and wardrobe 
and unfolding them for inspection, while 
the air of the whole room became re- 
dolent of wild herbs, a comminglement 
of the odours of bog-myrtle, thyme, 
southernwood, and lavender. 

When Ruth sailed into the drawing- 
room that evening Rebecca hardly knew 
her, and had to adjuct her glasses over 
her nose before she could be quite certain 
it was her own sister. 

But she was none the less pleased with 
her appearance, for there certainly was no 
fecling of jealousy betwixt these sisters 
twain. 

The doctor was here to-night and took 
Rebecca in to dinner, Carter taking Ruth, 
and Edgar gallantly giving an arm to 
Kenneth. 

But for once in his lifetime the doctor 
had to play second fiddle. Several times 
in the course of the evening Rebecca 
noticed this good surgeon's eves resting 
alinost admiringly on Ruth. At one time 
it had been whispered that he and Ruth 
wore going to make a match of it, but the 
rumour died a natural death; the doctor 
remained single and so did Ruth. 

Tom Carter was in fine form after 
dinner. Oh, not from wine—don’t ima- 
gine it—but simply with health and animal 
spirits. 

But Dr. Walsh had to go early; then 
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the party resolved itself into a fireside one, 
and a very happy one, too, it was. 

A roaring tire had been built in the 
drawing-room, and round it gathered all 
hands, including Bran, tne collie, and the 
cat. 

Edgar managed vcry neatly to turn the 
conversation to the subject of ostrich 
farming. He had a reason for this, which 
was as follows: he had made up his mind 
to emigrate to the South African Colonies 
and try his fortune atony the ostriches. 
It was a kind of career that commended 
itself to him for a great many reasons. 
He was fond of a country life ; he was fond 
of horses and riding; fond of sport; and, 
within certain bounds, he was fond of ad- 
venture tea. But he looked up to his 
aunts with the came amount of respect 
with which he would have treated his 
rarents had they been alive. He would 
do nothing against their wishes. Nordid 
he himself like to broach to them the sub- 
ject he now had next his heart. He 
thought it would be ever sv much better 
if his newly found friend, Tom Carter, 
should do so. 

“And you really like the lonesome, 
dreary, and dangerous life you have 
adopted in South Africa ?”” said Rebecca. 

“Oh, I not only like it, madame; I loveit, 
and would not exchange it for any I know. 
But, dear Miss Elliott, your three adjec- 
tives, ‘lonesome,’ ‘dreary,’ and ‘danger- 
ous,’ in no way apply toit. It is not one 
tithe so lonesome as the life you and 
your worthy sister lead here in Glen 
Rowan ; it is not by any means £0 dreary ; 
and there is no danger about it at all.” 

“What?” cried Rebecca, lifting up her 
mitted hands, “do you not live in the 
uttermost regions of the earth, far, far 
away from civilisation of every sort, and 
are you not constantly exposed to dan- 
gers of the most dreadful kind? Are you 
not liable to be borne away into the jungle 
at any moment in the jaws of a living 
lion? Are you not liable to attacks by 
howling Hottentots, painted Caffres, and 
dancing Dervishes? Do not the woods 
around you resound all night long with 
the roar of wild beasts, and the grass by 
day with the hissings of venomous 
snakes? Are not the alligator and the 
python and the hyena ever lying in wait 
to seize and—-? ” 

“Oh, Miss Elliott, Miss Elliott, pray let 
me speak, and pray pardon me for saying 
that you have fallen into grievous error 
altogether concerning the Karroo.” 

“The Karroo, Mr. Carter? And pray 
what may that be, sir?” 

“Itisa name given to the district lying 
some distance in the interior of Cape 
Colony. It is so named after a curious 
kind of grass that grows there. It is in 
this district, Miss Elliott, where I first 
learned the secret of ostrich farming. It 
is in this district where ‘my farm now is. 
And to-morrow forenoon, if you will allow 
me, I will show you specimens of ostrich 
feathers from my own birds that are 
considered by judges to be almost price- 
less. 

« But let me tell you now a little about 
my farm itself, and about the climate of 
the country, and the kind of life we 
lead out in the bright, bracing, and sunny 
Karroo.” 

Then Tom Carter got fairly launched 
into his hobby, and such a picture did he 
draw that he verily appeared to be 


inspired while he talked; and not only 
did Edgar and Kenneth listen with rapt 
attention, but Rebecca and Ruth thein- 
selves, and even Mary Brown, who, in 
snow-white apron and neatly braided hair, 
stood modestly behind, yet not far away 
from the cirele, while Mr. Carter talked. 

When he had finished, Mary heaved a 
deep sigh, 

“A penny for your thoughts, Mary,” 
said Mr. Carter siuiling, 

“Oh,” said Mary, * they're, maybe, not 
worth a penny ; but if I was only a young 
man, instead of a helpless girl—if I was a 
young fellow like Master Edgar there. or 
like Master Kenneth— oh, then it is off to 
the Aeh-roo I should be like a shet.” 

“Well, but, Mary, I have already made 
up my mind to go.” 

This trom Edgar. 

“So have I,” said Kenneth quietly. 

Both looked at the fire as they spoke ; 
but Aunt Rebecca's cyes grew a tritle 
larger and rounder, as she gazed from cne 
to the other, and then inquiringly at her 
sister Ruth. 

“Dear me!” said Aunt Rebecca, “I 
never dreamt of this. ‘Tell me, Ruth, am 
I dreaming?” 

It was now Tom Carter's turn to throw 
in another word or two, which I think he 
did with considerable tact. 

“Bova will be boys, Miss Elliott,” he 
eaid, smiling. 

“True, true, 
Rebecca. 

“ But boys will be men, you know!” 

Aunt Rebecca sighed. 

“We cannot kecp them always boys, 
you should remember, and if men they 
must be—if, I say, they must enter the 
arena of manhood and fight the battle of 
life single-handed—it is, U think, our duty 
to do all we can to give them a good 
chance of winning.” 

He paused for a moment, and again 
Aunt Rebecca sighed. 

“One mistake, I think, Miss Elliott, that 
we elder folks constantly make, is that of 
keeping our boys with us as boys too long. 
It is far better, believe me, to let them take 
up the reins of their own career while 
their strength and energics are still green 
and fresh.” 

As if she hardly heard or heeded what 
Tom Carter was saying, Aunt Rebecca 
now leant over towards Edgar, and laid 
her hand upon his arm. 

“Edgar,” she said, “you are my 
brother's boy. You have all my brother's 
fire and courage in you—of this I am con- 
vinced ; and I, too, old though I may be, 
have a spice of my soldier brother's fear- 
lessness inme. We—yaour Aunt Ruthand 
I—love you; you are all on earth we 
have to love; but, dear boy, if you long to 
begin life, if your heart is in this professic n 
of ostrich farming, instead of trying to be 
a hindrance to you, we will bear our own 
sorrow a8 best we may, and we shall let 
you go." 

Edgar's eyes sought those of his aunt 
now, and they were suffused with tears, 
so that he scarce could see her. 

“Good, kind, brave aunt!" was all he 
could say, and all he tried to say. 

“The parting will be a sad one,” Aunt 
Rebecca continued slowly. “It will 
elmost break our hearts—Ruth’s and mine. 

ut —-”” 

Woman-like, Aunt Rebecca now burst 
into a flood of womanly tears. 


Mr. Carter,” said 


“Stay, stay!" cried Tom Carter. “ Why 
should there be any parting about it ? Miss 
Elliott and Miss Ruth Elliott, what I 
have to propose may seem impracticable ; 
it is not only feasible, however, but mest 
sensible—and it is that you should both 
come out with Edgar, and live for a time 
with him and see him settled.” 

“T aim too old,” said Rebecca. 

“On the contrary, Miss Elliott, the 
voyage and the exceeding newness of the 
life you will enjoy will give vou quite a 
fresh lease of life. As for Miss Ruth, I 
know she will side with me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Carter, I should like to go 
with Edgar very much indeed. I think 
from all your descriptions of it, which I 
trust are not merely Utopian, your life 
on an ostrich farm must be perfectly 
idyllic.” 

“When the creatures don't kick!” 
said Rebecca, speaking more to herself 
than to anyone else. But everybody 
laughed, and the little fireside party im- 
tnediately after this resolved itself into 
& committee of ways and means, and 
everyone was surprised indeed when the 
silver-tongued clock on the mantel- 
piece proclaimed the hour of two. 

Nevertheless, before they retired that 
night, it was all but arranged that Edgar 
nt least should try his hand at ostrich 
farming, and that, if it were possible and 
could be easily managed, his aunts should 
go out with him and stay with him until 
he was either tired of this species of life 
and willing to give it up, or until he had 
settled down and determined to stay. 

Tom Carter had brought only the 
lightest portion of his luggage from the 
hotel to Myrtle Cottage, on the backs of 
two sturdy ghillies. 

Well, next day—and by the way it was 
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Christmas Day—after breakfast, Tom 
Carter said with a smile to Rebecca: 
“ Now, dear lady, if you would like to 
have a pecp at the kind of living flowers 
we grow in the Karroo, I shall be very 
pleased indeed to show you some.” 

Mary happened to enter the room at 
this moment. 

“Oh, Mary," said Carter, “ would you 
mind running upstairs to my room, and 
bringing down a buff-painted box you 
will tind there.” 

“ Shall I get Donald to help me, sir?” 

“No, Mary, the box is full of feathers ; 
avhild could lift it.” 

In ten minutes Mary bad returned, and 
Tom Carter, looking as proud and happy 
as a schoolboy who has won first prize, 
took case after case of the most lovely 
drooping ostrich feathers from the box 
and arranged them on the table. The 
feathers were all stuck in velvet frames 
about as large as six-inch flower-pots cut 
in two. Each case formed a splendid 
plume ; each feather was broad and soft, 
fluffy and curling, and each case as tall as, 
or taller than, 8 Highlander’s bonnet and 
plumes. They were of all kinds. Here, for 
instance, was a case of chicken feathers ; 
here a glorious group of females’ tail 
feathers; here were grey feathers, here 
sable, and here a gorgeous array of pure 
white. 

These were all natural; but Carter 
placed beside them many beautiful cases 
of dyed feathers, orange, blue, crimson, 
and several other shades. 

Then he stood back a little way from 
the table, with his hands clasped, his head 
a trifle on one side, and a pleased smile on 
his well-bronzed face. 

Both Rebecca and Ruth appeared struck 
dumb with amazement and wonder. The 
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elder sister, indeed, had turned her palms 
up, as if to shield herself from a sight 
that was all too dazzling. She would 
have turned the whites of her eyes upas 
well, but they were irresistibly drawn 
towards those gorgeous ostrich plumes. 

It was some minutes, indeed, beforo 
Aunt Rebecca could utter a word, and 
then it was a text from Scripture. ? 

“Turn thou away mine eyes, 
said, “* from beholding vanity.’ ” 

But Mary Brown prayed no such 
prayer. She was quite content to feast 
her eyes on the feather show, vanity or 
not vanity. 

“Mingie! Mingie! Oh, dear me!” 
she cried, “and all this comes from the 
Koh-roo! Oh, why wasn't I born a boy, 


oy 


she 


just?” 


Ruth touched the feathers with her 
finger-tips as if half afraid of them; she 
leaned over them as if they were real 
flowers and she wanted to inhale their 

rfume. She even caressed them with 
Fer cheek. But she did not say much. 

“ Auntie,” said Edgar, coming forward 
now and taking Rebecca’s hand, “can 
you wonder at my ambition? Can you 
wonder at my wishing to become an 
ostrich farmer ?" 

Rebecca did not answer. She was 
smiling, though. But she pressed Edgar's 
hand. 

Then she placed his hand in that of his 
new-found friend, Tom Carter. 

“T think,” she murmured, “ we'd best 
be guided by you.” 

So on this Christmas Day, the sight of 
those charming cases of feathers com- 
pleted for Edgar the victory Tom's 
eloquence of the night before had so well 
begun. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LORD WHITE ELEPHANT, AND HOW I MISSED SEEING HIM. 


By Lrevut.-Generat 8in Frep. MIppeTon, K.C.M.G., C.B., 


TT next day we attended, by invitation, a 
sort of afternoon tea party given by Mr. 
Camaretta’s wife, who was 2 Burmese lady of 
quality. The whole affair bore a strong 
resemblance to one of our own functions. 
On arrival we were received in a room 
opening on to the hall by the lady of the 
house, and were offered “ pin’ tea, walnuts 
unshelled, and so-called sweetmeats, consist- 
ing, among other delicacies, of strips of ginger 
salted, and picklod tea-leaves dressed with oil, 
garlic, and assafetida! This last delicacy, 
called “klapet,” is, like “knapi,” in great 
Fequest among all classes of Burmese, and is 
simply beastly; but they seem to enjoy it. 
These refreshments were offered in small 
gold dishes on handsome trays; and alter 
indulging with great moderation in them and 
being provided with cheroots, we proceeded 
toa sort of balcony overlooking the courtyard 
through which we had eatcred, and watched 
the arrival of the rest of the company, our 
hostess, who spoke Hindustani perfectly, 
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PART III. 
telling us who they were, and giving a slight 
slap now and then at their characters or 
peculiarities. They were all people of position, 
and were accompanied by servants carrying 
large golden, purple, and other coloured um- 
brellas over their heads according to their 
rank, the golden ones signifying blood royal. 
These umbrellas were made of leather gilt or 
painted, with long handles, and were held 
over the head by a slave or servant, more for 
appearance than use. 

The ladies of the party were of all ages, some 
few of the younger ones being almost good- 
looking. As they were all court ladies the: 
were very handsomely dressed, with hand- 
some jewellery, and go‘d cylinders in their 
ears, some of these being closed at the ends 
by the insertion of a large diamond or ruby. 
Their bodices were of some sort of mus- 
lin brocade, and attached to the * Tameim” 
already described they wore a skirt of pink 
or dove-co!oured silk, trailing ten or twelve 
inches on the ground, which they managed 


most gracefully when walking. Not to be 
behind their Western sisters, some of them 
had their faces powdered with a sort of powder 
made from ao fragrant herb mix with 
sandalwood, and their eyebrows and lips 
slightly touched up, and, according to our 
gentle hostess, a little false hair made up 
with their own. One of the men wore the 
Burmese order of nobility called “ Tsalwé"” 
—three or four gold chains joined by gold 
bogses, worn from the left shoulder across 
the breast. 

After all the guests had arrived we were 
entertained with s Burmese play called a 
“ pooay.” The performance took place in 
the courtyard. There was no attempt at 
scenery, except the branch of a tree stuck in 
the ground; but the performers were hand- 
somely dressed. The music was peculiar, 
consisting of a sort of drum, or “tomtom 
harmonium '’--made by suspending a num- 
ber of graduated “tomtoms” round the in- 
terior of a tubular frame about two feet high, 
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inside which the performer sits—two or three 
sorts of squeaky clarionets, a big tomtom, 
and some split-bamboo clappers, with which 
they made an aggravating noise. It all 
seemed to end well, and the audience were 
highly delighted. One elderly lady, a late 
minister’s wife, of blood royal, who was at 
the party, took a tremendous fancy to us, in- 
fluenced, I am afraid, by her fondnees for 
beer, of which she had been informed we had 
brought a supply. She spoke Hindustani 
perfectly, and was kind enough to intimate 
her intention of coming to see us—and she 
did, too, the very next day. 

That same afternoon we received two other 
visitors, more startling ones perhaps, but 
certainly more satisfactory ones to entertain. 
There were some people residing near the 
city known as the Hairy family, and it was 
a woman and child of this family who were 
our next visitors, having been sent to us by 
Camaretta. The whole of the woman’s face, 
nose and all, was covered with thick, soft- 
looking, brownish-coloured hair about four 
inches long, except on the upper lip, which 
had only.a sort of short down. Her ears 
were completely covered, and a long lock of 
hair hung down from inside each one. The 
hair on the forehead was brushed up, so as to 
join the hair of her head, which was dressed 
in the usual Burmese mode. The actual 
beard was a little paler than the rest, three 
or four inches in length, and her neck, bosom, 
and arms were covered with a slight pale 
down. Her child, about a year anda half or 
two years old, showed evident signs of follow- 
ing the family peculiarity. He had not much 
hair on his head, but the ears were full of 
long downy-looking hair, with a soft downy 
moustache, such as a young Englishman of 
twenty or twenty-one years would develop. 
We were told that his elder brother took after 
his father, who was not a hairy man, and 
showed no particularly hirsute tendencies. 

The woman, whose name was “ Maphun ” 
—had a pleasing manner and voice, and her 
expression was not repulsive. She possessed 
another peculiarity, which we were told was 
also a family one; she had no canine teeth 
or molars, and yet could chew her food, 
nature having formed the back gums into 
hard ridges. 

Mr. Camaretta called on us that evening 
to make arrangements for our presentation 
to ‘ The great and glorious majesty, etc. etc.” 
who, by the way, we found was sometimes 
eurtly termed “Golden Foot,” or “ The 
Golden-footed one ”— by his intimate pals, 
I suppose?—it being contrary to court 
etiquette to breathe his real name, “ Meng 
doou.” 

We soon found that if our reception by 
the king was to involve our submitting to 
the procedure proposed by Mr. Camaretta, 
we must decline the honour. He informed 
us that we should have to give up our 
swords on entering the stockade surrounding 
the palace, and then take off our shoes or 
boots, drop on our knees, and bow towards 
the palace two or three times. On entering 
the reception hall we should have to sit on 
the ground, resting on our haunch with our 
feet turned away from the king. We both 
declared it was impossible, as British officers, 
to thus degrade ourselves. We explained 
that we were prepared to present ourselves to 
the king, and to dress and act exactly as we 
should do if being presented to our own Queen, 
barring kissing the hand! 

Of course Camaretta seemed terribly put 
out by our refusal to comply with the rules 
of the court etiquette, and tried to overcome 
our soruples in the most artful way. He 
urged, with regard to our giving up our 
swords, that by ancient Burmese law no one 
was allowed to carry arms in the palace 
except. the king’s bodyguard, and that not 
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even the heir apparent was allowed to break 
the rule; that he thought we need not, per- 
haps, go down on our knees and bow to the 

lace, and that we need only take off our 

oots to go up the stairs leading to the Hall 
of Audience. Then he went on to dilate upon 
the magnificent jewels worn by the king, 
particularly mentioning his coat, which was 
so thickly covered with large rubies that he 
could hardly bear the weight of it; which, by 
the way, we were strongly of opinion would 
not have been worn in our honour. 

But we were deaf to his arguments—even 
the ruby tunic did not move us—and sternly 
reiterated that we would treat the “ Golden 
Foot”? as we would our own sovereign, and 
no more. At last Mr. Camaretta rose and 
left us, saying he would come next day 
to receive our final decision, after we had 
thought the matter over. We did think the 
matter over, and determined to adhere to 
our decision. We were both aware that, not 
many months before, a mission from the 
Governor-General to the king, under command 
of Major Phayre, had submitted to most of the 
degrading ceremonies proposed to us by Mr. 
Camaretta ; but we were also aware of how 
much this procedure had been reprobated by 
all military men in India, and we were 
resolved—insignificant as we might be 
compared to a Vice-regal mission—to keep 
up the dignity of our position as British 
officers. 

The next morning Camaretta returned tothe 
charge with renewed vigour. As we expected, 
he referred to Major Phayre’s mission, and 
asked, rather sarcastically, if we were greater 
people than the mission people, all of whom 
had complied with the Burmese court rules. 
We told him, of course we were not, but that 
they had done wrong, and we were not going 
to follow their example. 

Finding us determined, he retired, hinting 
that matters might become awkward. We 
began to think so, too, and determined, after 
seeing the White Elephant, to wend our way 
homewards. That afternoon we sent to Mr. 
Camaretta to know what time we could 
interview the Elephantine Lord. He came 
himself in answer, and, to our dismay, in- 
formed us that it was contrary to Burmese 
etiquette that anyone should see the Elephant 
until first presented to the king, who, he 
said, expected us, as a matter of duty, to pay 
our respects to him; at the same time re- 
minding us that we were two foreigners, in a 
barbaric country governed by a despotic 
king, who might take unpleasant steps if he 
thought he was being slighted. But we 
were resolved, at all hazards, not to do what 
we thought degrading to ourselves and 
country ; so, expressing our great regret, we 
announced that we should make preparations 
to leave; upon which Camaretta informed us 
that, according to Burmese etiquette, we 
could not leave the capital without permis- 
sion from the king. 

More Burmese etiquette and rules! Bah! 
we were getting tired of hearing the words. 
However, he undertook to obtain the requi- 
site permit, and left us to think over the 
situation. 

The next day we wandered again about 
the city. The worst of it was, most of the 
interesting things to be seen were within the 
palace walls, which we could not enter. All 
the artillery and arms were there, and among 
them a very curious old gun, twent»four feet 
long, made of iron bars bound together with 
strong iron hoops. There was also a very 
curious water clock at one of the inner gates, 
we were anxious to see; a sort of ‘‘clepsydra,”” 
as used by the ancients, but working on a 
different principle. From Camaretta’s de- 
scriptions, it consisted of a large jar of a 
peculiar description filled with water, in 
which a brass cup was made to float. This 


cup had a small hole in the bottom, and 
sank at the end of each hour, when it was 
taken out and floated again. The Burmese 
divide the night and day into four equal 
parts, each having sixteen hours, and for 
this water clock a large gong and drum were 
beaten alternately to show the quarter and 
hour. 

In our wanderings we came across a few 
soldiers. The foot soldiers wore jackets 
made of coarse red cloth, and rough bando- 
liers round their waists. They were armed 
with old flint muskets, and wore heavy 
pagoda-shaped hats with broad brims, gene- 
rally gilt, or had been gilt. The cavalry 
men were armed with spears and “ dhas,’” 
and were mounted upon ponies, and they 
did not look good for much. Some of them 
had large flaps of gilt or painted leather 
between the horse’s side and the stirrup, 
something like our old-fashioned spatter- 
dashes used some years ago to protect the 
lex from mud. 

Most of the houses were built of bamboo, 
raised from the ground, on posts, some 
large spaces being unoccupied since a great 
fire in 1852. Most of the houses of the 
nobility and state officers, and pagodas, etc., 
were of timber, or panels of bamboo mattiny. 
in teak frames—which was what our houses 
at Thayet Moo were made of—those belony- 
ing to members of the royal family having 
two or three roofs, like the monasteries. 

There was a large colony of Chinese at 
Amarapoora, as there is an extensive trade 
between the two countries in metals, amber, 
silk, green stone—the noble serpentine—etc. 
The retail shops, or stalls as they mostly are, 
were filled with all sorts of commodities, 
consisting of bamboo work, lacquered ware, 
sandals, combs, metal work, bells and gongs, 
earved wood work, earthenware, glass, etc. 
etc. The gold and silver work is handsome, 
especially their cups and other utensils, 
which are embossed with representations vf 
“nats ” or devils, or the signs of the Zodiac. 

I bought, among other things, one of their 
books, so called. It was made of narrow 
pieces of the Palmyra palm-leaf, contained 
in two lacquered wooden covers, the whole 
fastened by a piece of cord through double 
holes at one end. The religious books are 
always handsomely bound, and beautifully 
illuminated in gold, and sometimes on ivory 
leaves instead of Palmyra. The letters, 
which are circular, are scratched on the leaf 
with a metal stylus. 

Their food markets were remarkably 
diverse, but their fruit was not very good. 
There were mangoes, oranges, limes, citrons, 
custard apples, etc. The dorian, which the 
Burmese are very fond of, does not grow in 
Upper Burmah. Personally, I did not 
lament that fact, as, if not perfectly fresh, it 
gives out, when opened, a smell like putrid 
meat; and as, even in Lower Burmah, it 
rarely is quite fresh, its presence in the 
bazaar is not grateful to the European 
nostrils. There were a good many out-of- 
door restaurants for the public, which seemed 
to be well patronised. 

After a long and interesting day, we re- 
turned to our quarters tired out, but well 
pleased with the good temper and pleasant 
manners of the people we had come in contact 
with, 

We had expected to find our permit of 
departure on our return, but were disap- 
pointed, and next morning we sent a message 
to Camaretta concerning it. In answer he 
himself made his appearance, and made some 
excuse for the delay, and began again to try 
and persuade us to visit the king. Of course 
we declined under the circumstances, and 
again begged that we might be allowed to see 
the White Elephant. He assured us that it 
was impossible until we had been presented 
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to the king. Attributing this prohibition to 
an attempt to put pressure on us, we made 
Mr. Camaretta angry by jokingly proposing 
to memove our boots to interview “ My Lord 
the Elephant,” if he liked. 

At last we told him that, as our leave was 
drawing to an end, we must depart, permit 
or no permit, the next afternoon. Upon this 
he seemed inclined to be impertinent, and 
said that we should be stopped at Kyouk-ta- 
loung, and, if we could not show a permit, 
would be sent back or made prisoners. 

Upon this I began to lose my temper. I 
told him we should certainly start on the 
morrow, and that the Burmese authorities 
would stop us at their peril. I then cooled 
down, and, thanking him for the kindness 
and attention he and his wife had shown to 
us, we both shook hands with him; but he 
went off muttering to himself, probably 
something not altogether complimentary to 
us. 

Of cours? we feit the state of affairs was 
getting a little strained, but we made up our 
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minds to be as good as our word, and. sending 
for our head boatman, told him to be ready 
to start the next afternoon, and to send up 
for our things early in the morning. The 
next morning no permit arrived, and we began 
to feel a little uneasy ; and, carefully loading 
our revolvers, we accompanied our traps to 
the boat, and got ready to start at once, no 
one appearing to interfere with us—not even 
our friend Camaretta. 

The boatmen seemed to have no compunc- 
tions, and were delighted to be off, and we 
went down the river at a good pace, arriving 
off Kyouk-ta-loung before dark. As we ap- 
proached we saw a war canoe pulling off, 
which soon ran alongside. There were about 
twenty men on board it, with an olticial, who 
got into our boat and asked for our permit of 
departure, and, on being told that we had 
none, informed us that we must go on shore 
and wait for orders. 

I mildly informed him that we would do 
nothing of the sort, as we were British ofticers. 
Whereupon he began to talk big and to 


thieaten. I then produced my revclver. S. 
doing likewise ; and, without waiting to argue. 
our friend the ofticial tumbled into his canoe 
in a most undignified manner, and made for 
the shore, leaving us to proceed on our 
journey amidst the sl:outs, jeers, and laughter 
of our boatmen, who seemed highly delighted 
at their countryman's discomfiture. 

We thought it advisable to keep going all 
night in case of a pursuit, which, however, 
was not attempted, at least as far as we 
knew. 

We, of course, got back in much less time 
than we had taken to go up, and arrived 
without adventure at Fort Meaday, which we 
found quite safe, with as many crows as ever 
about it! 

We never heard anything more about our 
proceedings at Amarapoora; and not many 
months afterwards I found myself serving in 
India, on the staff of a column marching up 
to the sicye of Lucknow during the terrible 
time of the great mutiny. 

(THE END.) 
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A BAD FIVE MINUTES WITH A PYTHON. 


Ee about three weeks after his arrival that 
I was exhibiting him to two ladies one 
afternoon, and had allowed him to come out 
of his cage for the purpose, “leading him 
into the room adjoining the glass house where 
he and his ophidian companions lived. The 
visitors had finished their inspection and 
taken a shuddering farewell of him and me; 
my father was showing them out, I, of course, 
remaining behind with the anaconda, which 
was lying on the carpet with its head reared 
about six feet in the air. My back was turned 
towards him, as I exchanged a parting re- 
mark with our guests, my right hand stroking 
the under side of his upreared body behind 
me. Suddenly, without warning and without 
provocation, his distended jaws descended on 
my right shoulder with such force as to knock 
me down on my knees, his teeth plunging 
into my flesh through the clothes like hun- 
dreds of lancets, and causing the blood to 
rush down over my hand. He gave a twist 
which turned me half round towards him, 
and for the moment I thought he was really 
going to constrict me, but I was mistaken; 
it was only that circular twirl of the 
head that snakes are prone to give under 
such circumstances, either from passion or 
in an effort to disengage their teeth. And 
he tore, not only my shoulder, but right 
through my coat and shirt, ripping the 
sleeves clean off! It was all too quick, and 
I was taken too much by surprise to call 
out, but one of the ladies happened to glance 
back from the doorway, saw the position, and 
fainted, and this, of course, brought my 
father to the rescue. We contrived with 
some difficulty to replace Hannah in his cage, 
but he was unaccountably savage for a long 
time afterwards, and, the affair getting noised 
abroad, he was less popular subsequently. 
The poor beast was rather cold, and in this 
fact may lic a possible explanation of his 
conduct—a cold snake, unless it is actually 
half-frozen and torpid, being generally very 
irritable and more disposed to bite than when 
comfortably warm—contrary to the com- 
monly accepted belief. I remember making 
acquaintance with the teeth of a rat-snake 
under these conditions once—what they call 
a “cribo” in the West Indies. Such odd- 
looking cveatures they are —long, lithe bodies 
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flattened up sideways, as if they had been 
squeezed in a door and were obliged to walk 
on their narrow edge afterwards—banded 
black and yellow like wasps, and with oblong 
scales stuck upon but not covering their skin, 
as though they were not quite finished; 
scattered patches, reminding one of the cur- 
rants in what we used to call “ hide-and- 
seek "’ pudding at school. 

This particular specimen was remarkably 
tame (they are not at all amiable as a rule— 
there is one watching me at this moment 
with malice in his big black eyes), and was 
about eight feet long, and on the occasion of 
which I speak I had just “ produced” him 
in the course of a conjuring entertainment 
that I was giving, a purpose to which he lent 
himself with great effect. I allowed him to 
glide up over my arm and across my shoulders 
and head, in order that he might display his 
glittering length to the best and fullest ad- 
vantage after coming from apparent nothing- 
ness, when he took a mean advantage of his 
position to get his business end down inside 
my collar, and there he chewed away most 
enthusiastically on my neck. I shouldn’t 
have minded the bites so much, but my white 
shirt was soaked visibly with the blood, and 
Thad to retire from the platform. 

I have related the anaconda incident to 
illustrate what I said before about these 
powerful serpents not putting forth their con- 
strictive force except in taking their prey, but 
this is the case only when they have the un- 
restrained use of their teeth and the full free- 
dom of their bodies. If such a constrictor be 
held, especially if grasped in such a manner 
that it is unable to bite, then most certainly 
it will do its worst with its crushing muscles, 
supple as leather and strong as steel. And 
that’s how it came to pass that I had a bad 
five minutes with the python in the Zoological 
Gardens at Antwerp. 

At the time of which I write—nearly 
twenty years ago—there was no reptile-house 
proper in the Antwerp Zoo, such snakes as 
the Society possessed being kept in a shallow 
den under the museum and in four glass- 
fronted cages in the splendid lion-house. 
Antwerp has great commercial relations with 
the West Coast of Africa through its ship- 
ping; and, as one might expect, a large pro- 


portion of the animals in the Gardens are 
importations from that part of the world, the 
serpents being no exception, for in those days 
they had scarcely anything but Africun py- 
thons. Of these, however, they had a tine 
collection, both as regards number and size 
of the specimens. Strolling through the 
lion-house one day, I noticed that one of 
them showed unmistakable signs of “ can- 
ker,” that mysterious and terrible disease of 
the mouth which proves fatal to so many of 
them in captivity, and which is now thought 
to be the same thing a3 consumption in 
human beings and other animals. I pointed 
this out to M. Vekemans, the director, with 
whom I was making the tour of the establish- 
ment, told him what I did in the way of 
treatment when my own pets were 80 affected, 
and readily obtained his permission to try te 
relieve this poor python. They had not gone 
in much for reptiles over there at that period, 
and were not very well up in them. 

Down I came next morning with my instra- 
ments and remedies for application, only to 
find that the snake was “not at home” to 
me; the cases—yot up far too much in the 
“pretty, pretty” and tea-garden style to 
please me—were decorated with a background 
of very artificial rockwork, framing a large 
mirror, and the python had betaken herself 
to arecess of this rockery behind a ledge high 
up, where she was practically inaccessible _ 
There was nothing for it but to wait, for to 
dislodge her would have been next door to im ~ 
possible; so I turned up at the Gardens day 
after day until she graciously consented to 
come down and receive me. The regular 
keeper of the house was an intelligent man 
who spoke French well, and he thoroughly 
understood and entered into what I proposed 
to do. But as ill-luck would have it, on the. 
morning when the pythoness first made her 
appearance after her temporary retirement, 
from society, this keeper was absent for @ 
holiday, his place being taken by a native of 
the country who spoke nothing but Flemish , 
of which tongue I know not a word. 

However, I took it for granted that, being 
put in the house to supply the place of the. 
proper attendant, he would be equally com — 
petent to render me such ass’stance as JY 
might require—and I need hardly say that. 


in the case of a powerful serpent of that size 
(she was fourteen or fifteen feet long and 
half as thick as my body), the necessity 
of having one or both hands free for oper- 
ating demands some help from a second 
person. I handed my caustic and appliances 
to the keeper. making signs to him to hold 
them until I should want them, and then 
entered the cage by a small door at the side, 
he following. The den was occupied by 
about twenty pythons, ranging from twelve 
to twenty feet in length; one or two of 
them raised their heads with a hiss as we 
stepped over them, but for the most part 
they were not demonstrative. I climbed up 
the rockwork to where my prospective 
patient was lying with her body now well 
exposed on the ledge. and half coaxed, half 
carried her down to the floor. And having 
arrived there, I gripped her firmly by the 
throat—to speak correctly, immediately be- 
hind the head. 

No self-respecting snake likes to be treated 
in that manner—we shouldn’t like it our- 
selves. So she at once opened her mouth to 
its widest extent, to bite as much of me as 
possible, which was just the effect I intended 
to produce, as this gave me a full view of the 
interior of the jaws without the bother of 
prising them asunder by main force. The 
poor beast, of course, could not know that 
such rough manipulation was designed for 
her ultimate welfare, and was naturally and 
justifiably angry. I saw at a glance that 
the canker, though limited to a portion of 
one side, was deep, and had caused a piece of 
the bone to decay, a piece which I must re- 
move with its attached teeth before I could 
reach the seat of the disease. Finding that 
she was restrained from biting, the snake 
wreathed and writhed her body up from the 
ground, twisting it in folds across my back 
and left arm in an embrace that was any- 
thing but comfortable—her weight alone 
would have made the position an uneasy 
though by no means an anxious one for me. 
My big boa constrictor half throttles me, when 
he passes around my neck, by the mere grasp 
of my flesh by which he preserves his hold, 
though as devoid of any intent to hurt me as 
Tam with regard to him. I turned to sig- 
nify ia dumb show to the keeper that he 
should shift her coils a bit and prevent her 
from encircline me, when to my dismay I 
discovered that he was gone! Frightened by 
the attitude assumed by some of the other 
Pythens, he had quietly retreated while I was 
engaged in getting my subject fixed, had 
closed the door on the outside, and was now 
contemplating me, with a sort of stolid in- 
terest, through the glass in front, as an ordi- 
Bary spectator might have watched the 
ordinary occupants of the cage. Iwas about 
to give verft to an exclamation of remon- 
strance and vexation, when, in that same in- 
‘tant, the serpent tightened on me. Not 
constricting in the sense of enveloping me, 
You understand—had such been the case, I 
certainly should not be telling the tale now. 
Her body grasped my left side to an extent 
no greater than I could span with the fin- 
gers and thumbof one hand, but the pressure 
‘as such that I felt the life was being 
Squeezed out of me. ,As long as I retained 
ty senses, I pushed her head away from me 
with my right hand, still clutching her neck, 
but I struggled in vain to help myself with 
the left, never knowing till after it was all 
cver that that arm was held prisoner by her 
‘ail. The heat was stifling, and the very 
ur seemed alive with the deafening hiss of 
the score of pythons among whom I was 
‘ampling recklessly, causing them to rush 
and flash about in all directions, striking me 
‘othat I tripped and stumbled hither and 
dither. But I retain two distinct recollec- 
‘ors—one, that all the time my ch‘ef terror 
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was, not of being crushed to death, but of 
falling through the glass in front and getting 
mangled; the other, of catching sight of 
myself, a figure with a ridiculous mulberry- 
coloured face, in the mirror within the 
rockery at the rear. 

“All the time,” I say; and, indeed, it 
seems like a week to look upon, but it wasn't 
as long as that— probably not a minute alto- 
gether from the moment she nipped me till 
Icould bear no more. It wasn’t so much 
the pain, but my breath grew shorter and 
thicker, and my brain got dazed and 
numb. I felt myself ‘going,’ and I 
loosed my hold of the creature's head. She 
doubled back towards my face, but fortun- 
ately without biting me, and passed over my 
shoulder to the floor. gliding off at the same 
moment, and releasing the vice-like pinch cn 
my ribs. I remember falling with out- 
stretched hands against the door; and then 
everything was blank until I found myself 
sitting on the steps leading to the den in the 
cooler air outside, with my friend the keeper 
calmly putting a hot key down my back, for 
what reason I can’t imagine, unless the fact 
of my bleeding at the nose and mouth had 
something to do with it. There I was, 
however, with a couple of broken ribs, the 
sharp ends of them driven right into my 
lung, and my left arm paralysed from pres- 
sure on the nerves. 

The whole thing was a stupid mistake 
from beginning to end, and need never have 
happened if the man had been up to his 
work, as he should have been. A few weeks 
later, I went into the cage with the regular 
keeper, and, though still somewhat disabled 
by the misadventure, did all that was 
necessary for the poor snake, not only with- 
out harm, but with little or no difficulty. 

[THE END.) 
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PRINCE HENRY AND JUDGE 
GASCOIGNE. 
A HCUMORGUS SONG. 


By Rev. R. J. WEATHERHTAD. 


H, a wild young man was young Prince Hal, 
And a wild young man was he. 
He wrenched the knockers, 
And he burst the lockers: 
For a wild young man was he; 
For, ete. 
Oh, a wild yonng man was his favourite “pal,” 
Aa wild as wild could be. 
He fooled the bobbies, 
And he broke their nobbles : 
For a wild young man was he; 
For, ete. 
Oh, Gascoigne, the indge, was a very just judge, 
And n very just judge was he. 
He lectured the prince, 
Nor hia words did he mince; 
For a very just judge was he; 
For, ete, 
“Old man, don't scoid,” cried Hal so bold— 
For a checky roung man was he— 
“Or elec, by my word, 
You shall feel my sword; ” 
While his pal laugheé—“ He, he, he"; 
While, ete, 
Bnt Gascoigne, the judge. he Aid not badge; 
For a brave old judge wns he. 
“Seven days,” quoth he, 
“Por your silly spree; 
Seven more for a-threatening me; 
Seven,” ete. 
Then “Maria Black,” with a prison back— 
And a very old hack was he— 
Carried off Prince Hal, 
And his sorrowful pal, 
To confinement solitary ; 
To, ete. 
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Now, if any young gent te on mischief bent, 
If on mischief bent be Le, 
Let him think of Prince Hal, 
And hiy once-jolly pal, 
A-pining in captivity ; 
A-piuing, ete. 
And if any old judgo be tempted to budge, 
If tempted to budge he be, 
Let him think of our stave 
Of Gasky the brave, 
And never an inch budge he ; 
And, ete, 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
CLERKSGIPS. 


= Apmoucn Papers on the prospects held out by the 
Indian and Civil Services have appenred ‘frou 
Lime to time in this journal, the opportunities offeral 
by the London County Council to the clerks in their 
employ have never, I Lelieve, been touched tpon. 

It will be as well, before stating the uicans of 
obtaining these clerkships, to point out the prospects 
they afford to those fortunate encugh to guin them, 
and the conditions of service, Briefly, then, a candi. 
date having successfully passed the examinations 
described below, must uudergo a medical examination 
by a practitioner appointed by the Conncil ; for this 
examination no fee is charged. Should he prove to be 
physically sound, he then enters the service as a fourth- 
class olerk, with a commencing salary of sul. per 
annum, rising, by annual increments of 81. to 100. 
Having now reached the maximum salary of a fourt! 
class clerk, promotion is necessary into the third class, 
in which the salaries rice annually by 10/. until the 
thirg-class Imit of 150/, is reached. If then promoted 
{nto the second claas, his salary rises to oul. by annual 
increments of 12/. 10s. Promotion may now be 
obtained into the firet class in which case the ealary 
increases yearly by 15/, until 2434. per annum 
Teached, and from 2431. to 3uC1, by annual increments 
of 201. Here, in the onlinary course, promotion ceayes, 
although, naturally, there is always the chance of 
obtaining one of the prizes of the service, such as 
becoming the head of one of the various departments ; 
and as the Council {s continually extending its work, 
there 1s a much better chauce of prowotion thau in the 
Civil Service, 

The London County Council is fairly Mberal an 
regaris holidays, four weeks being allowed in the 
summer, and from two to three or four days at 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun. 

The examinations for these posta consist of a 
preliminary and optional examination, and the limita 
of age are from 14 years to 23. It t3 aleo necessary 
that competitors should be British born, aud residiug 
within eaxy distance of London, 

The preliminary examination embraces the following, 
subjects : 

Subject. 


Marinum Marks attainable, 
Handwriting aod Orthograply . bu 


English Composition... + 160 
Aritinctio 2. DD gw 
Compound Addition 2 5 2 1.) Ww 
Geography ot + 10 
Shorthand or Book-keeping 150 


From the above Ii-t it will be seen that the examina- 
tion differs materially from the preltminary examina- 
tion for Becond Division Clerkships in. the Civit 
Service, both in the cumber of subjects, and in 
including Shorthand ant Book-keeping, a most 
important addition, In orler to obtain a good position 
in the examination, {t 13 absolutely necessary for the 
candidate to score ‘well In the prelimivary examina. 
tion, as the highest marke are generaHy very near the 
maximum obtainable, The feo for thls examination is 
Ws, 

Having successfully pavsel the preliminary, tho 
canvlidute receives a tiotice informing him of the fact, 
and requesting him to call and pay another 10s, for the 
optional examination, and also to state what subjects 
he wishes to be examined in. These are chosen from 
the following list, of which at least two and not more 
than four may be taken, 


Subject Acrimum Marks attainatte, 
Shorthand ov wook-keeping. . . luv 
Alba, ee eee 
Dati ae sae te WS Ss 8 100. 
French ow ee oats SA MWD: 
(ierman . . . . . . 100 
Drawing . . . . . 100 
Theor, Mechanics . . . . . . 100 
Chemistry. . . 100 


From the two lists of enbiects ziven above, it will be 
feen that no special training is necewary for this 
examination, so that candidates can euter for it direct 
from whool, 

These few remarks will, I hope, give the readers of 
the DO Py a far idea of the service umler the Council, 
and alo the means of obtaintag a post under that 
body. 1 can ony Tide by wishing all posalte 
mmecess to any future competitors from among mv 
realers, and by impressing upon them the wisdom of 
the old alage, “If at tirst you don't succeed, try, try, 
try again!" 


W. W. Wriotey.—It is against our rules to reply br 
and therefore quite tiseless sending stamped enve- 
lopes. There are no mistakes in dimensions given. 
A full yy (that ig, alightly over) is thiek enough for 
stiffness, and if made much thicker only adds to the 
weight.’ It the bend of tube is of size given. the nut 
should work easily without touching it. For clear. 
ness the drawings are made as large as possible, but 
in actual work the diaphragm should not be much 
thicker than a sheet of writing-paper, but it must 
not be of soft metal. Befure commencing to make 
the machine, road the instructions very carefully, 60 
as to thoroughly understand what you have to do. 


TALKING-Macningk (Robert Allen).—You have evi- 
dently not followed the instructions carefully enough ; 
read them again, and see where you have gone 
wrong. We fancy you have been hurrying over the 
work. and any scaiping with a thing of that kind 
would be fatal to its action, as there must be accu- 
rate fitting in all the parts, and no jumping or 
slackness anywhere. We do not know of a cheaper 
machine than the one mentioned ; but, anyway, do 
not think of buying; set to work and make yours 
act properly. 

J. G,. DALZELL.—Have you completely finished your 
machine, or are you asking questions before you 
hare triel to do It? If you follow the instructions 
carefully and study the diagrams you cannot well go 
wrong. For instance, you ask for aize of neeile ; if you 
had read carefully, you would sce that that is given in 
fig. 15, exact size. And then. again, with regard to 
the bar, fig. 10 shows it just clear of the diaphragm 
case, and the bend, if you have made it too deep, shonld 
be filol down until you get the right length. Two 
inches fs the length of bar before bending. 


H. K.—The brass is all right for tube, but much too 
solid for diaphragm; use the tin only a little 
stouter. See answer to Dalzell. 


Want To Know. —No, it {s not suitable for receiving 
records : vou place  welght on end if found to press 
too heavily. 


T. Wenaren—The disc is made of vulcanite, and, as 
stated in the article, it must be bought ready made, 
being quite beyond your power of making it without 
@ proper machine for this purpose. 


A. Tarzor.—1. It rests on needle as shown. 2. You 
‘need not have the trumpet, and the rubber tube can 
be bought anywhere. 3. That you will sce when 
you have made it. 4. You can get the disce at 
No. 60 Oxford Street. 


Deap Canary (E. R. H.).—You were quite right in 
your surmise—the poor bird had been greatly 
tormented by the red-mites, and died from exhaus- 
tion consequent upon their attacks, You must 
thoroughly bake the cage, or boil it, if it is not too 
big: and when that has been done, paint all the 
joints and places where a mite can hide with 
benzoline, which will destroy any eggs that may 
have escaped the baking or boiling. No poor birt 
can thrive in a cage infested with insects; this one 
was quite raw under the wings from’ its vain 
attempts to get rid of its tormentors. 
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cream, @ 


tirring When the i 
become thoroughly mixed the cement can be poured 
out inte a shallow vessel, and allowed to get cool, 
When it has set hard it can be liquefied fn small 
quantities, as required, by heat, and applied with @ 
brush, 3. Hardly of sufficient interest to our readers, 
Dut we will consider it. We wish you all success 
as an electrical engineer. 


SSAINTONY Cross.—“Intenaity Coils: how made and 
how used," by Dyer, price Is. You can get this from 
Messrs. Price & Company, 26 Ludgate Hill, 
London, gc. from whom you can also get all you 
require for making the coil. 


Barreny.—Your hattery is a special form of 
axglomernte Leclanehé, You must charge it by 
filling the containing veel nearly full with 
saturated solution of sal ammoniac-—that ix, about 
tio ounces to each pint cell, or just as much as the 
water will take up. This buttery would auswer your 
purpose very well, 


Puotocnarny (Amatenr).—Read the article on 
“Photographie Developers" in the March part of 
the B.0.P, for 1891. Or else get either “ How to be a 
successful Amateur Photographer,” from Messrs. J. 
Laneaster & Son, 7 Colmore Row, Birmingham, or 
“The Beginner's Guide to Photography,” published 
hy Perken, Son & Rayment, 99 Hatton Garden, 
London, &.c. Either costs 6d. It is of no use to 
attempt to give you all the requisite details fn these 
correspondence columns. 


CoxsrupTion (Consumptive).—One of the first 
syinptoms of actual deposit of tubercle or consump- 
tive matter in the lungs woul, of course, be cough. 
But you might have dyspepsia, debility, and prob- 
ably night sweate before that. "There {s, we thiuk, 
no occasion for your worrying yourself. Only, as 
the trouble seems to run in your family, take good 
care of yourself, and do all you can to keep up your 
strength. Beware of catching cold, but you may 
use the morning tub. Take cod-liver oil just to 
strengthen you. Keep up your heart, You will get 
over this with time. 


Gerrina Far (Constant Render).—The ofl would be 
partially absorbed by the skin, you know, but the 
rest and the feeding on farinaceous food would help, 
and the massage would simply take the place of 
active exercise. The cure is not to be commended. 


D&AFNERS AFTER SWIMMING (J. Howe).—If you don’t 
dive from a height put a bit of cotton wool in the 
little oil might be a preventative. Thank 


Gorn Lian (W. G.).—Your pigeons are * going licht” 
from improper food. Giving maize constantly is 
improper. Get Spratt's pigeon food for a time till 
they get over it. We advise you to get a book on 
pizeons if you are going to go in for them another 
year. There isa cheap one published at the office of 
the “ Feathered World,” Arundel Street. 


A. C. O'HANN.—I. It does not matter in the least 
whether the holes are up or down ; put them just 
as is most convenient to you. 2 It is not es- 
sential to paraffin the silk, but it would probably 
make the coil act better. 3. From 2d. to 6d., accord. 
ing to size. 


Demp-netts AND Weak Heart (Anxious).—If t 
t eakly and not ts valves, 


unt of 


best. 


NS QuERY (I. C.).—They ¥ 
T vy have had young 
asually key 


Tame Mick 
The ni 


aNd Rats (1. 
ld kill the 


oa 
canary 1, br 5 
only the latter a 
Keep in @ regular rat or mouse cage, and clean out 
every day. It is best to put a piece of strong paper 
at the buttom of the cage, and this can always be 
taken out and thrown away. 


Qumnies yRoM AraTratia (F. A. PF. Walker).—1. Yes, 
we have many foreign realers, from whom we are 
pleased to hear. 2. We fear we caunot put you in 
correspondence with stamp collectors, It is against 
our rules, 3. Doves are treated precisely as pigeons, 
only fed on smaller grains. They should be kept in 
a large aviary ; they will hardly come back if they 
get their freedom. 4, Ae cameras, Lancaster of 
Birmingham is good ; so is the Kodak. Write direct 
to latter, 117 Oxford Street, London. 


DyxaMo.—Your magnet ought to answer all right if it 
ia not too soft to retain a little residual magnetism, 
which you can only tell by practical experiment, 


HyYpnoscLPpHATE.—1. You can certainly use hydro- 
quinone for rapid or slow plates, as well as for 
bromide papers. 2. We don't know of any paper 
besides the ferro-prussiate that does not require 
either toning or fixing; there is what 8 called 
“self-toned"” paper, but that requires fixing. 3. 
Yes, you can certainly take a photo by magnesium 
wire, but you ought to burn it in a lamp of a 
proper forth ; there are many of theseonthe market. 
4. This can be done by fixing the lenses in separate 
discs of wood cut out of the front of the camera. 
For the method of doing this we must refer you to 
the articles on making a half-plate camera, which 
will be out about the same time as you get the 
answers to your queries. 5. You can buy bromide 
paper in roils from any large dealer—for example, 
from the Britannia Works Company, Ilford; or 
Messrs. Morgan & Kidd, Richmond. 6. “ Which is 
the best plate to use?" ‘Well, really, we think you 
had better ask a few dealers! We can recommer 
the Paget Prize” plates, or Thomas's “Extra-Rapid 
plates. 

ELEcTRIC BELLS (G. Smelt),—The Leclanché is by far 
the best battery for an electric bell, and you will 
find full directions for making it in the articles on 
Electric Bells—see the monthly part for August 
1893. It is too long a business to give in these 
columns, 


A. Wanner Vixe.—We don't quite understand your 
query, as most films, if not all, can be cut quite 
cally with » pair of scissors. Have you triu 


IRosMoNGER.—1. A primary battery is one which 
gives out the current itself in the first instance : a 
secondary battery is one which reqnires to have a 
charge put into It before it will give @ current. 
2. It would not be essential to have a core in the cuil 
of the telephone, but it increases the power of the 
coll, and thus makes the talephone more efficient. 


Norman C. Wooprty.—Instructions for making a 
small oil-engine will be given in the B.O.P. shortly, 
We are afraid vou will fiud the two lamps rathera 
dim light for the whole room, but they will do to 
read by if you get them down close to your work. 
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CHAPTER IV. THE FATAL BANQUET. 


ope than a year had passed since 
Yermak and his men set out on 
their crusade against the ‘ border 
heathen,” and the summer of 1580 was 
fast drawing to a close, when the Czar of 
Russia, Ivan 1v., held a feast in his palace 
in the Kremlin * at Moscow, to which 
he graciously invited what few of his 
nobles he had not murdered or driven 
into exile. 

The slovenly magnificence of the ban- 
quet, and the palace in which it was held, 
with their strange mingling of dirt and 
splendour, formed no inapt type of Russia 
herself at that period, poorly hiding with 
a eurface-glitter of pomp and grandeur 
the fathomless dep*h of brutish ignorance 
and beggary below. The dresses of the 
guests blazed with gold and_ jewels. 
Hangings, stiff with embroidery, lined the 
walls. Costly Persian carpets covered 
the floor. The service of gold plate that 
glittered on the carved-oak table was 
worthy of Lorenzo the Magnificent bhim- 
self; and the splendid silver lamps that 
hung from the gilded ceiling had cost the 
greatest Italian carvers of the fifteenth 
century many a laborious hour. 

But there were visible, nevertheless, 
amid all this show and splendour, traces 
of a neglect, discomfort, and absolute 
filthiness that would have astounded any 
visitor from more civilised lands. The 
gorgeous hangings were ceaselessly flapped 
to and fro by the rushing wind, which 
found its way through countless chinks in 
the mouldering walls. Spiders wove their 
webs in the corners of every window. 
Cockroaches crawled beneath the rich 
carpets, and at times ran right across the 
floor. Moths flew out of the costly tapes- 
tries. Rats squeaked and scurried behind 
the oaken panels, and in every room of 
this gilded pigsty the dust and dirt lay as 
thick as if it had been untenanted for 
ages. In a word, the Kremlin seemed 
fully to deserve the unsavoury reputation 
which it retained so late as 1663, when 
the gentlemen belonging to the suite of 
Charles 11.’s envoy, the Earl of Crrlisle, 
were all thrust into one small chamber of 
it, and warned to “keep together, unless 
they wanted to be eaten up by rats!" 

At the head of the board sat in a raised 
chair of carved wood, richly gilded, beneath 
an embroidered canopy of many-coloured 
silk, a man in gorgeous robes, whosa 
broad chest was covered with a perfect 
armour of jewelled decorations, while a 
high, mitre-shaped cap, sparkling with 

recious stones, surmounted his massive 
end. 

At first sight, the appearance of Ivan rv. 
(for this man was the Czar himself) 
almost belied his popular title of “Grozni” 
(the Terrible), which, bestowed upon him 
as a compliment in the happier days 
when he was the dread of Russia's foes, 
was now found terribly true in a far 
different sense by his trampled and 
slaughtered people. His figure was tall 
and finely formed, and still erect and 
vigorous despite his advancing years. 
His strong, well-shaped features—the 
natural dignity of which was enhanced 
by a flowing beard, thickly streaked with 
grey—were none the less imposing from 


® This renowned name {s really nothing more than 
corruption of the Rassian word “kreml” (citadel), 
aud was c-iginally applied toall such strongholds alike. 
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their somewhat thoughtful and sombre 
expression; and a stranger would have 
seen nothing in that face, except, perhaps, 
the cruel lines of the mouth, and the 
sharp, suspicious, restless glance of the 
keen eyes from beneath their bushy 
brows,t to warn him that he stood in the 
presence of a monster beside whom even 
Nero or Domitian would have seemed 
merciful, and in whose person murder, 
robbery, cruelty, falsehood, perjury, 
drunkenness, blasphemy, and profligate 
excess of the worst and foulest kind, xat 
enthroned over the trembling herd of 
slaves who worshipped as the imaye of 
God a human incarnation of the devil. 

In the place of honour on the Czar's 
right hand sat a guest whom one would 
hardly have expected to see there; for he 
had the rough-hewn features, weather- 
beaten complexion, and bold bluff bearing 
of an English seaman, and the rich dress 
which he had assumed in compliment to 
his royal hoet sat so awkwardly upon hin 
as to show that he would have been far 
more at ease in the rough pilot coat and 
coarse Flushing shirt of his ordinary wear. 
But he was evidently a figure of some 
importance at this banquet, and the cir- 
cumstances to which his presence there 
was due formed one of the most striking 
chapters in Russian history. 

In the last year of Henry vui1.'s reign, 
the rude Ostiak savages, who burrowed in 
the earth like rabbits along the shores of 
the then unknown White Sea, were terri- 
fied by the sudden appearance of a vast 
floating castle—for such seemed a vessel 
of 160 tons to men who had never seen 
any larger craft than their own tiny fish- 
ing boats—which heralded its approach 
with a burst of thunder and lightning. 
The simple natives ficd in terror, and 
when pursued and overtaken, fell on their 
faces before the chief of the terrible 
strangers, and kissed his feet, imploring 
him not to kill them. 

The “strange chief" proved to be an 
English sea captain, sent forward to 
explore the grim solitudes of the Polar 
seas by poor Sir Hugh Willoughby, who 
was then heading northward along the 
Lapland coast on that fatal voyage whence 
be was never to return. More fortunate 
than his commander, this bo!d pioneer, 
overtaken by a storm, was driven south- 
ward into the White Sea, and took refuge 
in what is now the roadstead of Archangel. 

His arrival was speedily announced to 
the Czar Ivan, then a young man of 
twenty-one, whose naturally strong and 
penetrating intellect—not yet clouded by 
that mania of suspicion which made his 
last years a hell upon earth to himself 
and all around him—saw at once all that 
Russia would gain by a direct trade with 
England. The adventurous captain was 
welcomed to the Court at, Moscow, splen- 
didly entertained, and dismissed with 
rich presents and a courteous autograph 
letter to the English king. 

During the reigns of Edward vi. and 
his successors, the connection so strangely 
formed made great progress. Regularly 
every summer, several English merchant- 
men anchored off the rude log-built 
“factory that had arisen on the spot 
now occupied by the great quay of 
Archangel ; and as regularly were their 


+ Inthe only fortrait of Ivan the Ternble which T 
possess, this peculiar look appears very struugly.—D. K 


commanders sent for by the Czar, and 
feted (like his present guest) to their 
heart's content. 

Ivan the Terrible himself had been 
more than once on the point of visiting 
England, as Peter the Great did in the 
following century ; and he had even sent. 
an offer of marriage to * Bloody Mary,” 
certainly a very fit wife for him. And 
now, in his old age, he was sedulously 
keeping up friendly relations with “ Good 
Queen Bers;" for (so unaccountable a 
thing is human nature) while Russia lay 
trampled beneath his heel, bleeding at 
every pore, this guilty wretch still dreaded 
the national rebellion that he had so well 
deserved. and had fully made up his mind 
to fly to England for refuge at the very 
first sign of danger! 


Honest Captain Hawkins, like his pre- 
decessors, was greatly pleased with the 
Czar's reception of him; and he was just 
beyinning to think that the hideous tales 
which he had heard whispered of Ivan's 
crimes and cruelties must be cither 
wholly invented or greatly exaggerated, 
when he suddenly received such a taste 
of this friendly Czar's quality as he never 
forgot. 

It was then a common usage at such 
banquets for the Czar to send from him- 
self to some one of his guests a plate of 
food or a cup of wine; and the man thus 
honoured acknowledged the compliment 
by rising and making a low reverence, 
while all the other guests bowed to him 
in turn, And now, in the midst of the 
gloomy silence that brooded over this 
ghastly revel, where no man could feel 
his life secure for a moment, the Czar’s 
deep voice was heard: 

“Take this cup, Boris, and carry it 
from me to the Boyarin (grandee) Lav- 
retski.”” 

The person to whom Ivan spoke was a 
handsome young man, somewhat over 
thirty, who was seated on his left. The 
young courtier fully understood the 
terrible import of the order addressed to 
him; but there was not the slightest 
trace of emotion in the cold, cruel beauty 
of his smooth, crafty, merciless face, as. 
he silently rose to obey. Known as yet 
only as a Court favourite, Boris Godunotf 
was soon to become terribly famous. He, 
too, was to mount the threne of Russia, 
wading to it through a sea of innocent 
blood ; and he was fated to compress into 
the few years of his unhallowed reign 
such a riot of horrors of every kind — 
famine, pestilence, civil war, public 
butchery, and private murder—that the 
monkish chroniclers, who beheld and 
shuddered at that terrific national tragedy-, 
were forced to borrow from Scripture the 
only words strong enough to depict a 
period so awfully disastrous : 

“For then shall be great tribulation. 
such as was not since the beginning of 
the world unto this time, no, nor ever 
shall be.” 

Taking the golden cup in his hana, 
Boris moved stcadily down the hall— 
looking like a gliding shadow in his black- 
velvet dress—till he reached Lavretski, 
and, handing him the goblet, quietly- 
uttered the customary greeting: 

“Vasili (Basil), his Majesty honours 
you with a cup of wine.” 

As Lavretski drained the cup, tha 
other grandees bowed low to the happy 


recipient of such an honour; but ere he 
could make his reverence, he was seen to 
stagger, his features writhed convulsively, 
his eyes rolled backward in his head, 
and he fell heavily on his face, a dead 
man. 

“He is drunk,” said the Czar coldly ; 
“carry him away!” 

Two attendants came forward, and 
bore away the body (already discoloured 
by the swift and deadly action of the 
poison), while Boris Godunoff’s clear, un- 
faltering tones uttered the usual formula, 
which in this case was literally and terribly 
true: 

“ Vasili has drunk the cup, and touches 
the earth with his forehead.” 

Such a sight was happily new to the 
stout Englishman, who needed all his 
self-control to keep him from starting up 
and rushing away in horror from this 
revel of demons. But his strong nerves 
were to be tried more severely yet; for, 
an instant later, this cup-bearer of death 
suddenly appeared beside him, and the 
cold, measured, passionless voice spoke 
the greeting which had just been another 
man’s death-warrant. 

“His Majesty honours you with a cup 
of wine.” 

Not a moment did the brave man hesi- 
tate. The honour of his country was at 
stake, and, come what might, these gilded 
savages should see no sign of fear in an 
Englishman. Looking Godunoff full in 
the eyes, he rose from his seat, and, taking 
the cup with an unfaltering hand, drained 
it to the last drop. 

Many a man has won the Victoria 
Cross by a less courageous deed ; and the 
Czar himself—in whose iron heart all his 
countless crimes had not wholly quenched 
that manhood which had once been the 
pride of Russia—gave a grim smile of 
approval, for no one knew better than he 
what it must have cost this man to do as 
he had done. 

“ The English are brave men, and I am 
glad to have them for my friends,” said 
he, as Hawkins, finding his draught 
harmless after all, made his bow of ac- 
knowledgment with tolerable composure. 
“ Keep the’cup that you have drained, Sir 
Englishman, and remember Ivan Vasilie- 
vitch of Mcecow.” 
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That night Captain Hawkins, loaded 
with compliments and gifts, was on his 
way back to join his ship at Archangel. 
But even then the worthy Captain— 
though “ sore sick at heart, and excced- 
ing heavy,” os he might well bo after 
what he had just seen—was very far from 
doing full justice to that admirable 
monarch who had graciously stabbed 
Prince Obolenski with his own royal hand, 
had cut off the other ear of a courtier who 
had already lost one, “to make him look 
consistent,” and had nailed to the floor 
with his spiked staff the foot of a messen- 
ger who had brought him a letter from 
one of his enemies, while forcing his 
writhing victim to read aloud the letter 
that he bore. 

Had the bold Englishman remained 
one day longer, he would. have witnessed 
another illustration of Ivan’s real nature, 
which would have startled him yet more. 

That night the Czar, after one of those 
fits of frantic and causeless passion 
which were now habitual to him, was 
taken so violently ill that his loving 
courtiers inwardly hoped he was going to 
die.. But the avenging judgment of God 
had decreed that the tyrant should live 
to fill up the measure of his crimes, 
to commit a yet more unparallcled 
sin, and to perish by a yet more fearful 
doom. 

At such times it was certain death to 
approach this human tiger, who snatched 
in his fury at whatever came near him; 
and this time the stroke of doom lighted 
upon the one man whom the tottering and 
hard-pressed kingdom could least a‘ford 
to lose. 

Next morning at daybreak, a low 
narrow door at the back of the palace 
(already the mute witness of countless 
similar horrors) opened to let forth ao 
gloomy procession, in the midst of which, 
with his hands bound and his noble grey 
head bared, walked the Voycrode 
(general) Morozoff, who had twice saved 
Russia from ao Tartar invasion, and had 
upheld the tottering throne of the roval 
cut-throat, who was now rewarding him 
by taking his life. 

Beside him was a short, squat figure, 
with a huge misshapen head, and a 
face so hideous that any artist might 
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fitly have painted tho two es a demon 
threatening a saint. This wretch was 
Malioota Skuratoff, the captain of Ivan's 
bodyguard, and the chcsen minister of 
his vengeance—the same kind of human 
bloodhound, in fact, as Tristan l'Hermite 
had been to Louis x1. of France. And 
as if to put the climax to the horrible 
irony of this judicial murder, the 1uffian 
was a Tartar half-caste—the mortal fce 
of Russia was murderirg her deliverer by 
command of the Czar! 

“Where are all your victories now!" 
jeered Skuratoff. “Call upon yorr 
soldiers to save you from axe and block! 
Was it not foretold that a Morozoffrhovld 
stand by the Czar's death-bed? What is 
that prophecy worth to-day, when tle 
last of the Morozotls is to die?” 

But the hero answered never a word; 
for life had so little hold vpon him now, 
that neither taunt ror jeer had power to 
wound him any more. 

They led him foith to die in the 
clear, bright summer morning, just as tLe 
first rays of sunrise were touching with 
living fire the golden turrets and many- 
coloured pinnacles of that gorgeous church 
which the pious Czar had reared to the 
God of love and merey on the syxt 
where he had tortured to death four hun- 
dred innocent men. Once more the eged 
warrior’s deep, carnest exes were lifted to- 
ward that heaven to which they had Lecns0 
often raised in prayer, before the stern 
battles that had saved his country from 
the heathen; and the grand calinncss cf 
his noble face—which seemed alrcady 
glorified with the light of that perce thet 
passeth all understanding—awed into 
silence even the mocking dcmon by his 
side. 

As the Champicn of Russia laid Lis 
head upon the fatal block, Lis voice was 
heard once more, clear and strong, amid 
the tcmb-like silence: 

«“* Plead Thou my caure, O Lord!?"* 

It seemed asif the martyr's prayer were 
heard; for, just as tle death-strolo 
silenced his voico fur ever, the Czar's 
statue, which looked down upon that foul 
butchery from the farthcr side of the 
courtyard, tottered on its jcdestal, and 
fell crashing to the carth. 

(To be conthiued.) 
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Author of “ The High fidd Stories," * Uncle Towser," * Tae Sileer Whistle, 


THE WALLABY-MAN. 


By Rey. A. N. MALas, oA., F.G.3., 


tony Cross," ete, ete. 


(With [ustrations by Frepmuck BARNARD and W. S. S1ac ey.) 


T = two front attics at Glengarry Villa 

ere allotted to the nephews. The 
larger attic, with two windows, was their 
sitting-room, the smaller, with one window, 
was their bedroom. There was a door of 
communication between the two rooms. 

Willoughby had appropriated an old 
arta-chair in the sitting-reom for his own 
nee. His book was always left on it, and 
upon that chair he at once sat down, 
while Edward went to the window. 


CHATTER IV.—WILLOUGHBY AND THE WALLABY. 


“T want to see the Uncle safely off tho 
premises,” said Edward, “because I've 
yot a thrilling entertainment in store fir 
you, Will.” 

“ What's that 2” 

“You'd never guess, if—ah, there gees 
the old gentleman in full war paint !"" 

Willoughby looked up for a moment 
from his book. Huddled in an attitude 
that wonld have shocked a drill-sergeant, 
he wanted nothing better than to be left 


in screnc enjoyment of the absorbing 
story. 
Kdward cared little for literature of 
any kind. He flicked a lezy tly on ihe 
window-pane, and then he twirl oa 
paper pellet which he flipped st 
Willoughby, and laughed when it hit Iie 
on the nose. Willoughby teok ne netice. 
*Hulloa!" said Edward) presently, 
“there go the two old tabbies, dane and 
Elizabeth. ‘They're off on a prowl; 30 
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the const is clear. Wake up, Will, you 
lazy old crow! I tell you I've provided 
no end of an entertainment for you. 
Why don’t you show some _ interest 
in it?” 

“You won't tell me what it is, and I 
wish you wouldn't bother—this story is 
so exciting.” 

* Bother the story! I must tell you, 
then. A man is going to bring a kan- 
garoo and a wallaby to perform in the 
garden. How does that suit your com- 
plaint?” 

“What's a wallaby ? 
marsupial mammal.” 


Oh, I know—a 


a 
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looking right and left in hopes of seeing 
the showman. ‘The sun was getting low 
on that dull autumnal afternoon. 

«IT say, Will, is this a rational employ- 
ment, I wonder ? I wish that chap would 
come. It's precious slow waiting, and if 
he doesn’t look sharp the Uncle will 
come back and spoil the fun.” 

“Why don’t you read that Natural 
History and learn about the wallaby? I 


quick! you can sce the kangaroo, and the 
wallaby’s clinging round his neck !”" 

Willoughby got up, looking not unlike 
a walrus, and leisurely proceeded to the 
window. He saw the man leading the 
kangaroo by a halter, followed by a 
crowd of town-children. 

The man read the name on the gate, 
and entered the garden with his animals, 
closing the gate behind him. 
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“© Tsay, we've done it now!’ cried Edward, in alarm.” 


“Not a bit of it, you old marsupial 
jackass. It’s a jolly little bright-eyed 
beast with a long tail, that hops.” 

“7 know that, but all the same it’s a 
marsupial mammal. Where's my Natu- 
ral History ?” 

“Yon're a long-tniled donkey, who 
only cares for frowzy books.” 

Then Edward leant out of window, 
and kicked his toes against the wainscot, 


don't believe you know a guinea-pig from 
a kettledrum.” 

“I don't know you from a jackass, 
anyhow.” 

Oh, that's very smart; you're getting 
on!” 

At last the longed-for sound of the 
“root-i-toot "" on the road riveted Ed- 
ward's attention upon the outside world. 

“There le comes! Here you are. 


“T'll go down and have a nearer look 
at them,” said Willoughby; “ it isn’t every 
day that one has the opportunity of 
studying the habits of the marsupialia ! 

“Go on, then, you fusty old professor,”” 
said Edward; “I've had a nearer look 
already, so I'll take a bird's-eye view this 
time. 

Down went Willoughby into the gar- 
den, while Edward craned his head out 


of the window. The man bowed and 
smiled, and saluted both the boys with a 
flourish of the root-i-toot, and beamed 
with anticipation of coppers. 

Willoughby divided his attention be- 
tween the man and the animals, staring at 
all three with wide-open eyes; but as no 
coppers seemed forthcoming, the man 
tried his seductive arts. 

“Clever kangaroo dance—clever wal- 
laby hop on his tail; he do many treeks 
—eat biscuits, bread-and-milk — kangaroo 
and wallaby hungry like me. They climb 
up steps—me show kind gentléman ?” 

Suiting action to words, the man 
ascended the three steps leading-up to the 
front door, and whistled to the animals, 
who nimbly followed him. Willoughby 
followed the wallaby. Then the man, 
with manifold bows and smiles, pointed 
to the staircase. 

“Clever kangaroo, 
climb stairs so fast—me 
gentleman ?” 

Willoughby glared on without answer- 
ing; and as silence was taken for consent, 
upstairs bounded the man, and when he 
whistled, the nimble animals skipped up 
after him. Willonghby again followed. 

By this time Edward was anxious to 
know what was going on. He stood on 
the landing at the top of the stairs, com- 
manding a view of the whole staircase, 
and his merry laugh pealed forth, encour- 
aging the visitors to mount the next 
fight. 

“Oh, what fan! Come on! Bring up 
the beasts, Mr. Wallaby-man, and give us 
a private performance up here!” 

“All right, kind sir—kangaroo and 
wallaby soon come up.” 

In a few moments they were all on the 
top landing, and Edward was in eest 
He insisted on having the animals in 
their sitting-room, and when the owner 
repeated the hint that they would like 
some bread-and-milk, and that he him- 
self had not tasted food for a week, 
Willoughby was despatched down to the 
kitchen. 

There was no one about, and the 
lirder-door was open. Willoughby bor- 
rowed a loaf and a jug of milk, which he 


clever | wallaby, 
show kind 
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quickly conveyed upstairs. The man and 
his animals shared the food together, and 
then the man said there was not space 
enough for the kangaroo to dance, but if 
they liked, he would leave the animals to 
amuse them, and call for them about tea- 
time. 

“I don’t 
Willoughby ; 
perly ?” 

“Tame like lambs," said the man. 
“ Kangaroo never do nu harm; wallaby 
little duck!” 

“Ob, they'll 
Edward. 

So the man bowed and grinned, and 
slid ont of the room, shutting the door 
upon the animals, bi-ped and tri-ped. 

Willoughby at once took up his Natural 
History. 

“Let's see what they say about the 
kangaroo... Here we are... Some 
kangaroos are called toomers, it ap- 
pears.” 

“ What's a boomer ?" asked Edward. 

“TI don't know—a beast that booms. I 
suppose. Get the dictionary and look it 
out... Hullorn, I say—we had better 
lvok out for ourselves—listen. 

“«The boomer is a dangerous antagonist 
to man; apt to dash through the dogs 
and attack the hunter with his hind legs, 
which are of great strength and armed 
with powerful claws... .’ Oh, I say; 
look at. his claws! If he’s a boomer, it’s 
all up with us!” 

Willoughby’s face had grown pale as 
he read, and Edward looked scared as 
he listened. The kangaroo, meantime, was 
squatting in a corner of the room, licking 
his paws, apparently anxious to make a 
carcfal toilet. The little wallaby.sat near 
him. perking and peering about. 

“He's quiet enough now,” said 
Edward, “ but how long will he keep so ? 
If the beast is going to boom and go for 
us, we'd better take precautions while wo 
can.” 

“T wish you hadn’t made the chap 
leave them up here,” said Willoughby. 

“Tt was just as much you.” 

“No. it wasn’t.” 

“Yes, it was.” 


know about that,” said 
“will they behave pro- 


be all right,” said 
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“Well, anyhow,” said Willoughby, “ it’s 
no use squabbling about it; they’ve 
got to stay here till the man comes, and 
we must make the best of it. Have you 
looked out boomer ? 

Edward fumbled over the pages of 
Nuttall’s Dictionary... “They don’t 
give boomer; boomerang is the nearest— 
‘a missile of hard wood peculiar to the 
aborigines of Australia.’ " 

“That's no use--you 
boomer with a boomerang.” 

“Well, I'll try again... To boom 
means to rush as a ship under press of 
sail—Jimmini !—or to utter a hollow 
sound,” 

“That’s more like it,” said Willoughby. 
“A boomer is a beast that rushes at vou 
like a full-rigged ship, uttering hollow 
sounds.” 

“Well,” answered Edward, “I'm 
not going to stop here and be boomed 
in cold blood. But what can we do?" 

“Jet's pen him into the corner with 
the table.” 

“ He'd jump over it.” 

“Not if we put a barricade of chairs on 
the top.”” 

“ Then he'd crawl] under it.” 

“T don’t know—he mightn't think of 
it; let us try, ai all events. It's the only 
chance while he's quiet 

The boys began cautiously to move the 
table, keeping on the saute side, and 
watching for the first svimptom of a boom 
from the kangaroo. The animal took no 
notice until the table actually touched 
the two walls. Then he looked surprised, 
and with a bound he raised himself on 
to the table, and continued his operations 
unconcerned. ‘The wallaby followed his 


can’t ‘ang @ 


example : ; 
oT: we've done it now!” ericd 
Fdward, in alum. “Im off to the 


bedroom—come quick; he's ging to 
boom!” 

They both scurried to the door commu- 
nieating with their bedroom, and shut 
themselves in, there to await the 
return of the wallaby-man, or the 
return of their uncle and the advent of 
tea. 

(To be contiiuety 
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HARD UP! 
A STORY OF EXMOOR. 
By Ascott R. Hore, 


Author of “ The McKickshaws," “An Amateur Dominie,” etc., ete. 


‘ I NEVER thought of it before!” ex- 

claimed I, rummaging my pockets. 
‘Here's something to eat, Bill, and none 
of your soap-bubbles, either!" 

I had lately got over a cold, and my 
careful mother had insisted on my taking 
along a small paper of cough-lozenges, in 
case of need. They were so agreenble 
that I had eaten most of them as goodies 
on the way; but here were seven still 
left. which I prcduced triumphantly. 
conpting them down on the table as if 
they had been so many golden guincas 
orsilver dollars. bill, whose hopes had 


CHAPTER IV.— DINNER. 


been wildly roused for a moment, looked 
inuch disappointed at the smallness cf 
this contribution to our larder; but even 
he admitted that seven cough-lozenges 
were better than nothing. 

“Let us take one apiece, and suck 
them slowly, to get as much out of them 
as we can,” proposed I.“ Then at tea- 
time I will serve out another ration, and 
we'll keep the last to go to bed on, But I 
would give the whote lot, and half a erown 
into the bargain, for a good stodgy turnip.” 

We each picked up a lozenge, and 
never was sweetness so lung drawn out 


as from these small ovals of drugged 
sugar; yet I found it hard to resist the 
temptation of crunching mine up and 
making one delicious moment of it. 

When both had melted away in our 
mouths, Bill looked affectionately at the 
other tiv 


“ Dor't von think it would do us moro 


good to take two at once? 
“Tf you like," said 1.“ There's always 
the chance of Lucknow being relieved 
before supper-time.” 
So we each took another; and when 
that was done, agrecd that we might 
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as well mako an end of them. Then 
only one remained, on which, while we 
sucked number five and six, in sweet 
sympathy, our eyes kept turning with 
suspicious interest, as if we feared it 
might be a bone of contention between 
us. 


“You have it!” said I, feeling that my 
part as host required euch a proffer of 
generosity. When I looked at Bill's 
lean chops, too, I remembered Sir Philip 
Sidney, that model of chivalry, and 
the speech in all story-books: “ His need 
is greater than mine!” 

“No, they are yours. It is fair that 
you should have the last one,” said Bill, 
with an effort not to be less magnani- 
lnoxs. 

« But it wouldn't be manners.” 

“ One of us must eat it.” 

“ Let us toss for it, then.” 

“Very well,” said Bill, but was checked 
by a timely sernple: “It isn’t right to 
do this on Sunday.” 

“Tl tell you what—let us give it to 
the dog, who is setting us such an example 
of fortitide and patience.” 

Bill looked as if he thought this would 
be sinful waste; but 1 settled the ques- 
tion by offering it t> our four-footed 
friend, who eagerly snapped the lozenge, 
but after rolling it on his tongue for o 
rsecond or two, put it out on the floor—the 
ungrateful beast !—and stared wistfully at 
une as if to that he wanted something 
more svlid. On consideration, however, 
-as nothing else was forthcoming, he took 
to sinelling critically at the rejected 
morsel, and seemed to persuade himself 
that a lozenge was better than no bone, 
for he ended by bolting it with apparent 
gusto, 69 wo hal the satisfaction of 
s our last scrap of nourishment at 
leas: not thrown away. 

We were fast advancing in this 
comrade’s good graces, for now he 
would Jay his head on my knee, as 
a sign that he trusted in us to do our 
best for him. He did not take quite 
so readily to Bill, perhaps having some 
-fine sense which told him that his people 
did not keep a dog; yet neither did I 
~wear, knickerbockers at home—the bear- 
ing of which profound observation, as Cap- 
tain Cuttle'’s friend might say, lies in the 
solfactory application of it. I had tried 
jhim with several common names, none of 
which excited the faintest sign cf recog- 
nition, for he only looked gravely at me 
with dull eyes, as if to say that this was a 
world of woe and the present no time for 
frivolous chatter. Now 1 concluded to call 
him Friday, in allosion, as I_ instructed 
Bill, to our Robinson-Crusoe-like condi- 
tion. 

Bill opined there was nothing of the 
Cruso* about us, certainly not that supply 
of biscuits, beef, Dutch cheese, etc.. with 
which that celebrated adventurer had 
been able to set himself up comfortably 
from the first. Casting the eyes of his 
dark mind over tale and history, my 
friend thought our case should rather be 
compared to that of the survivors on the 
raft of the Medusa. I capped this by 
suggesting Sir John Franklin's ill-fated 
evew; and, indeed, it seemed as if the 
North Pole had taken a voyage of explora- 
tion into Somersetshire for the nonce. 
But this train of ideas was too suggestive 
to be pursued further, and by mutual 
consent we dropped it; then I re-chris- 
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tened the anonymous dog Saturday, from 
the date of our making his acquaintance, 
and as a name of hopeful and holiday 
associations. 

“If we had a wolf instead of a dog to 
amuse us, we two should be like Romulus 
and Remus,” I happened to say, by way 
of making talk. 

It was a silly speech, and not worth 
recording but for the fact that at the 
word * Romulus,” our companion suddenly 
pricked up his earsand got tu his feet. 

“ Romulus, is that it, old boy?" 

“ Yes," answered the dog, as plain as a 
friendly whine and a wag of his tail could 
do it. 

“TIT believe we have got your name at 
last.—I say, Bill, this can’t be a common 
working-man who calls his dog Romulus. 
I shouldn't wonder if he turned out to be 
some eccentric hermit —quite a romantic 
character.” 

“In hobnails and corduroys,” was Bill's 
view. “IT have heard of a ploughman’s 
children who were all christened Hector, 
Ajax, Andromache, and so forth; but it 
was only after the squire’s hounds.” 

“But see if I am not right when the 
man turns up. Meantime, I propose to 
call him Friar Tuck on chance. If ‘ve 
could only open these locks of his, I dare- 
say we should tind some secret receptacle 
with a venison pasty and all sorts of good 
things.” 

Bill still refused to enter into my imagi- 
native vein; but soon it was his turn to 
find out something. Pulling about the 
big chair to settle his long legs more 
lazily, he unawares did something to its 
machinery, and to his dismay it appearcd 
to be coming to pieces. Then a little 
further examination showed us how this 
article cf furniture was meant to serve 
two purposes: it could be pulled out so 
as to form a bed, which the narrow mat- 
tress in the next room evidently fitted. 

“Come!” I exclaimed. “ Friar Tuck 
has a better notion than I thought of 
making himself comfortable. We can 
have a bed to-night if he doesn't come 
home.” 

“One of us can have a bed, you mean,” 
Bill corrected me, casting a lack-lustre 
eye on the scrimpness of this couch. 

“Do you mean that we shall have to 
draw lots before super-time, which of us 
is to eat the other?” 

He received my gruesome hint with a 
gesture of impatience; but as we were both 
tired of sitting like snow-men before the 
fire, his hitting on the secret of the chair 
gave him a restless fit, and put us both 
upon another exploration of the premises. 
While he went into the bedroom, I fell to 
trying the handles of the dresser. To my 
surprise, the crippled lock of one drawer 
gave, so that I had almost tugged it out ; 
but I was sorely disappointed in its con- 
tents, which consisted of nothing but some 
tishing-tackle, a few old books, and a box 
of cigars. I communicated this discovery 
to Bill, who, amoment afterwards, shouted 
joyfully from the next room: 

“ Oh, here's something—I say!" 

Iran in to find him hauling from one 
corner a heavy square box. which our 
hungry eyes at once recognised as a pori- 
able larder or meat safe. Bill might well 
excited. ‘Through the opening of per- 
ted zine we could see a knuckle-bone 
f ham, a huge crusty loaf, a roll of butter, 
2 or two of preserved meat, and the 
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pleasant, clean face of a pot of jam or 
marmalade. 

“ Now we needn't starve!" exclaimed 
Bill triumphantly. 

“But the concern is locked up. How 
are we to get into it, unless Friar Tuck 
has left his keys out?” 

“Can't we break it open?” earnestly 
asked Bill. ‘ Where's your knife ?” 

‘And you so particular about drawing 
lots on Sunday! It won't do, Bill. 1 
doubt if we can break it open, to begin 
with. And whether we ought is another 
question.” 

~ Not if we are starving ?” 

“It hasn't quite come to that. We 
can hold out a httle longer without com- 
mitting burglary with violence. I draw 
the line at smashing Friar Tuck's meat 
safe. He may want the contents badly 


himself when he is brought home half 
senseless, with his jolly red nose all 
frost-bitten.”’ 

“ But isn’t it enough to drive a fellow 
wild to see all these things eating their 
heads off, and us starving outside of 


them ? 

« Like ragged ciiildren looking in at the 
windows of a pie-shop. Think! if we had 
to be chased over the snow by the police, 
and taken up just as we were going into 
school on Tuesday morning!” 

Bill still argued the point, but reluc- 
tantly he admitted that J was right. In 
the end we agreed that, if no relief came 
by to-morrow, we should be then justitied 
in breaking open the hermit’s larder, or 
rather trying to break it open. It was 
a substantial-looking box, the sides of 
which might resist all the blades of my 
penknife, two of them broken already. 
‘There was not so much as a poker to 
help us, a charred stake on the hearth 
serving that purpose. The temptation 
might have proved more irresistible had 
we known how easily this zinc could be 
cut through, but our ignorance helped us 
in resolving to suffer and be strong till 
next morning. I could not mak2 up my 
mind whether or no it was a comfort 
that at least we had food to look at; but 
to keep vain desire from our eyes, I 
helped Bill to shove the box back with its 
open face turned to the wall. But still he 
lingered over it, as if the very smell did 
him good, till from this tantalising dis- 
covery we went to the drawer I had 
pulled open. 

Here, at least, was food for the mind, 
upon which we fell with avidity, after 
twiddling our thumbs the best part of u 
day. I never thought to be so glad to 
see books in holiday time. But our 
surprise rose to something like amaze - 
ment as we turned over the hermit’s 
library, which clearly bespoke no illiterate 
owner. The first book I took up was a 
Greek Testament, very familiar to us 
fifth-form fellows; the next was in Latin, 
Jewell's “ Apologia Ecclesia Anglicane ; ** 
then came one which looked like a novel, 
but it was in Italian or Spanish, we 
hardly knew which. Another could be 
recognised as German, a language we 
were supposed to learn at school, vet, 
like one of George Eliot's characters, 
while we had a general sense of under - 
standing German, our comprehension oi 
any particular German was not ready-, 
and neither of us could make out what 
this volume had to say. The only 
English books in the cllection were a 


heavy tome entitled “ Barton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” and one which suggested 
a secondhand bookseller’s penny box, all 
tattered and coverless, the old-fashioned 
phraseology of which rather puzzled me, 
but it seemod to be mainly about fishing; 
the title-pag3 was torn off, so only after- 
wards I learned this to be Isaac Walton's 
“Complete Angler.” There was also a 
well-thumbed volume of Tacitus, which 
I made hastz to lay aside, having recently 
had too much acquaintance with this 
trying author, whose work I had no 
dimeulty in putting down as not a Sunday 


Bill very properly proposed, as appro- 
priate to the day and to our circum- 
stances, that we should each read a 
piece of the Graek Testament, against 
which I could have nothing to say. He 
took the first turn. While rejecting the 
hook on fishing as not so snitadle, I 
sought edification in the “ Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’ But forbidding. discursive, 
erudite, and stuffed full of crabbed quota- 
tions as I found this famous work, I 
could make nothing of what it was all 
about. The very title seemed dismally 
suggestive, nnd the contents, dipped into 
here and there, had no absozbing interest 
for a lal in his teens. As, with a 
melancholy yawn, I turned listlessly over 
the close-printed pages, my eve fell on 
this passage, ill-calculated to cheer one's 
drooping spirits : 

“Some again are in ths other extrema, 
and draw this mischief on their heads by 
too ceremonious and strict diet, being 
over-precis2, cockney-like, and curious in 
their observation of meats, times, as that 
‘Medicina Statica’ prescribes, justso many 
ounces at dinner, which Lessius enjoins, 
so much at supper, not a little more, nor 
a little less of such meat, and at such 
hours, a dict-drink in tha morning, cock- 
broth, China-broth, at dinner, pluni-broth, 
a chicken, a rabbit, rib of a rack of 
mutton, wing of o capon, the merry- 
thought of a hen, etc.; t> sounder bodies 
this is too nice and most absurd.” 

My inouth watered, as I reflected that 
we two were in no danger of falling into 
any such reprehensible daintiness. But 
here is what my musty author went on to 
lay down: 

“Others offend in over much fasting; 
pining a-days, saith Guianerius, and 
waking a-nights, as many Moors and 
Turks in these our times do. Anchorites, 
monks, and the rest of that superstitious 
rank (as the same Guianerius witnesseth 
that he hath often seen to have happened 
in his time), through immoderate fasting, 
have been frequently mad.” 

I should think s0, indeed, who began 
to feel as if a little more fasting would be 
enough to make me mad! A few pages 
farther on, I came to another statement 
that extreme cold breeds melancholy. I 
conld quite believe it; and I shut up 
tais dull volume with a bang, inward); 
Pronouncing that in such weather so dis- 
couraging a work was fit for nothing but 
to be put on the back of the fire. 

Bill now handed over the Greek Testa- 
ment for me to take a turn at, while he 
wrestled with the Latin of Jewell's 
“Apology.” But before long, the early- 
waning light would no longer allow us 
to spell out these voluntary tasks ; and once 
more we were left to our own mental 
Tesources. 
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“Who in all the word can this fellow 
be?” Bill put forward as a subject for 
conversation. ‘A poor man who reads 
books in half a dozen languages!" 

“T give it up,” said I. “But wo 
haven't seen him reading these books. 
Perhaps he stole them from travelling 
scholars, like you and me, whose bodies 
lie buried beneath the snow out there; 
and as soon as we fall asleep, he will 
slink in on tiptoe to serve us the same.” 

“H’'m!" grunted Bill, in disapproval 
of my way of taking up his serious sug- 
gestions. C 

“There are all sorts of strange charac- 
ters still to be found on Exmoor. Haven't 
you read ‘Torna Doone’? I shouldn't 
wonder if he turned ort to be some Jesuit 
priest, who has been hiding here so long 
that he doesn’t know persecution went 
out centuries ago.” 

My friend stitl would not r'se at these 
wild pleasantries of mine, so I addressed 
the dog. 

“Romulna, old boy, I hope your master 
isa respectable hermit. Iam beginning 
to fear that he may turn out some kind 
of a lunatic.” 

“ He must be a lunatic to stay away so 
long from home in such weather.” 

It struck me that, for all his scorn cf 
my foolery, Bill himself took a very selfish 
view of the situation. Even when rat- 
tling on in this jesting vein, I had a picture 
in my mind’s eye of the poor man as 
possibly frozen to death on the moor, 
while we enjoyed the qualified comforts 
of his hearth. But our own plight was 
so depressing that I durst not give way to 
its natural influences. An empty stomach 
was having the effect of making me light- 
headed, so that I hardly cared what I 
said or did. 

“T never heard of a hermit that smoked 
cigars,” sneered Bill, having found some- 
thing to say against my romantic fancies ; 
and that puta practical notioninto my head. 

“Have you ever heard, then, that 
smoking helps you tu bear hunger ? Shall 
we try a cigar? Even if it makes u: 
sick, anything for a change, as the donk 
said when they offered him a plum cake 

“You have no more right to take his 
cigars than his grub.” 

“Tl make it all right with him,” qroth 
I recklessly. “ Friar Tuck will spare us 
a weed or two if he is the man I take 
him for. Won't you have one?" 

“Not I. I promised my father never 
to smoke till my whiskers grew.” 

“Quite right too,” raid I. “But if I 
had promised my mother not to take 
arsenic till I was twenty-one, ehe would 
quite agree to my taking a little as medi- 
cine, whe there was nothing else to take. 
Anyhow, I am going to try, and if it 
makes me feel less hungry, I should 
advise you to chew a bit, which won't be 
breaking your word.” 

“Put your head out of the window 
first,” said Bill, with an affectation of 
disgust. 

Paying no attention to him, I chose ont 
a cigar, a cracked and ragged one which 
I thought would not be missed. That I 
should expect such a scarecrow of a 
cizar to draw shows how inuocent T was 
of tobacco. But I gingerly set about 
lighting it, and for this purpose tock up a 
slip of paper which lay on the narrow 
mantelpiece, as if laid there to serve for a 
spill. As I was twisting this in the fire- 
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light, I saw something that made me 
quickly unroll it, then utter an ejacula- 
tion of surprise. My name was written 
across it in full, in my own writing—no- 
thing else. 

« Did you put this here ?"’ I demanded 
cf Bill, calling his attention to such a 
strange discovery. 

“Not I,” said Bill carelessly. 

“ How did I come to write it, then, when 
we have neither pen nor ink ?” 

“You must be losing your senses alto- 
gether. I suppose you laid it down there 
last night and have forgotten.” 

But I was certain I had not had a serap 
of paper about me, for I remembered 
rummaging my pockets the day before, 
when it occurred to me that one ought not 
to cross Exmoor in a snowstorm without 
at least a letter addressed to oneself, which 
might come to prove a satisfaction to sur- 
viving relatives. Now this scrap of paper 
gave me such a turn that I put away the 
cigar unlit, and laid my mysterious atto- 
graph where I found it. This struck me 
almost as a supernatural warning. Is 
seemed, at any rate, a riddle, which, in my 
present sta fo mind, f could not even 
atte.npt to solve. ‘as hunger making me 
delirious ? I took a turn up and down the 
narrow space, trying to go over the multi- 
plication-table in Greek, and a few hard 
irregular verbs, to make sure that mv 
famished wits were not wandering. Lill 
sat gaping into the fire, with the air of one 
who had no comfort to spare. Though I 
eculd see him huddling together for cold, 
he had not energy enough to put more 
peat on, leaving all that to me. 

But if I did not start smoking, our care- 
fully nourished fire did, which showed that 
the wind must have changed, what litule 
there now was of it. This night fell strik- 
ingly calm in contrast to the tempest of 
the former one. As we sat in the dingy 
dusk, walled in Ly a grey waste of snow, 
all about us was gloomily still, till the 
silence and the darkness woke up a scamp- 
cring of rats or mice through the thatched 
roof above our heads. How these poor 
vermin must have trembled in their holes 
last night! Yet they probably knew where 
to find something to eat, or, at least, they 
would be more used to going hungry. For 
the firat time in my life, I began to realise 
how the young gentlemen at Dotheboys 
Hall must have felt inside befure so much 
as a apoonful of brimstone and treacle was 
served out to them. And even brimstone 
and treacle sounded more satisfactory diet 
than hot water and cough-lozenges. Bill 
already looked as if he might have sat 
for a picture of Smike. All the more 
reason I should try to bear up, like Path. 
tinder or Uncas, against the cravings of 
famine ! 


(To b> con sane.) 


Luthor of * Tue Cruise of the Snow-Bird,” “ Oar Home in the Sloor Wee! 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE “ EXODUS” OF REBECCA ELLIOTT. 


tT was by no means a difficult matter to 

find a tenant for Myrtle Cottage. It 

is true the furniture was a trifle old- 

fashioned, but for a summer or autumn 
residence nothing could be better. 

Macgregor himself, one day in early 
spring, walked in the nearest direction 
from Drumardo to the cottage, and that 
‘was pretty much as the crow flies. Ho 
was accompanied by an Englishman who 
looked almost as strong and hearty as 
himself. 

“Mr. Melville,” said Macgregor, “ an 
English artist, who has painted many o 
pretty picture, Miss Elliott, and thinks he 
would like to take your cottage.” 

Mr. Melville lifted his hat and bowed, 
and Rebecca dropped an old-fashioned 
curtsey. 

“Thear, Miss Elliot 
“yon are about to en 
the Cape Colony." 

“Tam going down to the sca in ships,” 
was Rebecca's reply. “J am going, I 
and my household. upon the bosom of the 
great deep. He Who protects us from 
danger on shore, sir, can encircle us on 
the mighty waters, so that neither storm 
nor tempest may prevail against us.” 

“Amen!” said Mr. Melville. “I trust 
you will have a most pleasant journey to 
the Cape, and find all your desires when 
you reach your destination. And now, if 
you please, we will go into business.” 

Rebecea Elliott very soon convinced 
Mr. Melville, that she was by no means a 
bad business woman, as far as the world 
goes. However, her demands. though 
probably a little high, could scarcely be 
called extortionate, and it ended in the 
artist becoming the proprietor of Myrtle 
Cottage for a period of not less than three 
years. 

When the bargain was 
Rebecca heaved a sigh of relief. 

“There is no going back now,’ she 
said; “and verily I feel as if my long 
voyage had already commence] in 
earnest.” 


said the artist, 
crate for a time to 


concluded, 


It is generally adinitted that Scotch folk 
make very good travellers, colonists, and 
men or women of the world. A Scots- 
man’s price is all he can get for his * sax- 
pence,” so, no doubt, is an Englishman's, 
but—and it is a big “but,” too—the latter 
does not always manage to secure it. 
Therein lies the difference ‘twixt the two 
nationalities. Your Englishman parts 
with his sixpence trustingly, waiting to 
get its value; your Scot holds out the 
“ saxpence”’ temptingly with his left hand, 
while he secures the worth of it with his 
vight. 

Well, I daresay this is as it should be; 
nevertheless it really did sec1i a marvel, 
not only to Tom Carter, but to everyone 
who came in contact with her, where on 
earth Miss Rebecca Elliott had gained all 
the business tact and knowledge of the 
world which she gave evidence of, from 


the very first day she came to Glaszow to 
secure passages for herself and purty to 
the far distant Cape of Gcod Hope. It is 
‘true the good lady had not been all the 
days and years of her life in Glen Rowan, 
yet the oldest inhabitant romembered her 
coming there, or being brought there by 
her soldier brother, and remembered, too, 
that she was little more then than a ship 
of a girl, and her sister a mere child. 

Only a few days before Rebecea and 

her people took leave of the Glen—a 
departure which the good lady w 
persist in calling an“ exodus 
himself called on his way south to 
laszow. 
y dear Miss Elliott.” he said, «T 
called, you know, to sce if I can be of any 
service to you. Mind, you are to rely on 
me. I just want to save you all the 
trouble I can.” 

Rebecca looked at him fura moment in 
silence before she made reply, which she 
finally did as follow: 

“My dear Mr. Carter, I am not only 
going to rely upon inyself, but Lam going 
todo my duty from the very first, and 
expect the whole exodus to rely upon me. 
What or where would poor men folks be, I 
wonder, if it were not for us women 
kind?” 

Mr. Carter smiled, but confessed he 
didn't know, and so from that moment 
Rebecca might have been said to take up 
the reins. 

Two days previous to the exodus, 
Kenneth McCrimman arrived at Myrtle 
Cottage. He came all alone. 

“Is it possible,” said Rebecca—“ is it 
possible, my dear boy, that none of your 
people mean to sce you off?” 

Kenneth laughed. 

“It is quite unnecessary,” he replied. 
“ And, in fact, father is this moment on the 
Continent, yon must know. Well, I have 
no mother a 

“ Poor boy, let me be your mother!” 

“ And I have no sisters. As for father, 
he looks upon my trip to the Cape as a 
mere whim of mine. ‘Young men,’ he 
says, ‘ will sow their wild oats ;* and he is 
rather pleased than otherwise that the 
system I have adopted of sowing mine 
has taken so sensible aforin. He believes 
I will gain experience and profit thereby, 
and that I will return a sadder and a 
wiser man ; bnt he docs not for a moment 
believe that I shall make a fortune out of 
feathers—these are his own words, Miss 
Elliott—if I do, he adds, it will be an 
exccedingly light one. However, he has 
placed some money to my credit with a 
Cape banking company, and he gives me 
his blessing—that is, as far as a blessing 
ean be given in half a sheet of notepaper, 
surmounted by the coat of arms of the 
chief of the McCrimmans. 

“So you perceive, Miss Elliott, lama 
free agent, and oh, don’t I rejoice in my 
freedom just! Iam so very happy that I 
can hardly go to sleep at night. I have 


got to lie awake just to laugh. Aren't 
you happy too, Edgar?" 

“Oh, yes, and hopeful; only ”—he 

glanced lovingly towards his aunt as 
he spoke--" Im not quite such a free 
agent as you, Kenneth.” 
* And you don't want to be, either, I ana 
perfectly sure,” said his aunt. “ Boys 
have no right to be free agents, nor agents 
of any sort. Ah, here comes Macgregor. 
Talking about agents, he is going to look 
after things for me in my absence. 
Aren't you, Mr. Macgregor?" 

“T'm going to do the very best I can, 
Miss Elliott; but, sure, the Glen won't 
seein the same when you're out of it. And 
many is the prayer your neighbours will 
pray, miss, that Providence may send 
you safe back again among them.” 


By letter Rebecca had taken a suite of 
apartments at a hotel not a million miles 
from the Broomielaw, from which the 
good ship Ishmaelite would soon sail for 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

“Shall I take the dog round to the 
stable, madam?’ his from: the head 
waiter of the hotel. 

Rebecca looked at him in astonishment. 


“He'll be very comfortable there, 
madam-— nice loose box, plenty of. 
straw 


“Young man.” said Rebecca, with a 
withering glance. “who made thee a 
judge or ruler over us 2. Bran never slept 
on straw in his life. Bran never will. 
Bran is one of us, and if he is not 
welcome to his place in the apartments 
we have taken, it isn't too late yet to go 
elsewhere.” 

The waiter apologised and smoothed 
Bran's bonnie brow, admitting that he 
certainly was the wisest-looking dog he 
had seen for many day. 

Then there was peace. 

The Ishmaclite was e clipper-built ship, 
not a steamboat. It was Rebecca's 
special desire they shorld make the 
exodus in a sailing ship. 

“There is no extra hurry,” she said; 
“we'll have peace and quict, and no fear 
of an explosion. For, froni all I read in 
the ‘Glaszow Weekly Herald,’ your steam- 
boats make a point of blowing themselves 
up and going straight to the bottom, once 
a week at the very least.” 

Before she had been three hours in 
the city. Rebecca had obtained an inter- 
view with Captain Drake on board the 
Ishmaelite. 

She found him and his mate very busy 
indeed, with note-books in their hands, 
superintending the shipping of cargo. The 
hatches were open, a donkey-engine was 
busy at work, and while great bale of 
goods after great bale came floating 
through the air at the point of the crane, 
the rattling of chains, the shouting of 
orders, and the din were deafening. The 
decks, both fore and aft. were littered 
with casks and boxes, so that, even though 


piloted by Tom Carter himself, Rebecca 
had the greatest of difficulty in finding 
her way aft to the companion. 

The captain received her with a smile 
and 2 bow, and asked her to come 
below. 

“Of course,’ she said, “you'll tidy up 
a bit before you start.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” he answered, with 
a smile; “ it would never do to go to sea 
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a term of endearment among British 
sailors.” 

As he spoke, he helped himself to a 
little rum in a tumbler, then pushed the 
cruet across the table to Miss Elliott. 

Rebecca smiled and shook her head. 

“Well, well, well,’ said the skipper. 
“ What a silly old fool Iam, to be sure! A 
thousand pardons, madam; but really, we 
—that is my mate and 1—are so unused 


“They were about the last to be relieved."'—See page 24. 


a3weare. You won't know the old ship 
hen you take up your berth, Miss 
Elliott, Steward, the biscuits and tum- 


s the vessel very old?" Rebecca 
ventured to ask. 


“Old, madam? Oh, dear, no; she is 
almost a new ship. Ah! you won't 
long on board, Miss Elliott, be- 


fore you learn that ‘old’ is merely 


to ladies’ soviety, we are apt to do the 
oddest things occasionally.” 

* And this is your cabin, Captain Drake ? 
How snug everything is, and everything 
in its place! And everything so clean, 
too.” 

“ Well, you know, sailors are proverbially 
i but to add to my comfort, I have a 
» who goes to sea with me.” 

“You need not have told me, Capta‘n 
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Drake—I could have guessed it. And now 
can I see our gqwn—that is, the passengers’ 
quarters ?”” 

“Oh, you are the only passengers, so it 
will be strange indeed if we can’t make 
you comfortable. Yes, you can see 
them. Luckily Mrs. Drake has seen to 
having all that part of the ship ready. 
Sorry my wife is on shore. If you had 
sent word——” 


1 always get 
th women.” 
But 


“Oh, don't apologise ; 
on quite as well with men a 
“The stewardess, too, ison shore. 


this is the saloon. You will perceive it is 
not only large but well lighted.” 

“It is simply charming, and all those 
lovely lounges too, and gilding, and mirrors, 
andl les and hanging fans. Why, 
it is like the or of an Eastern palace 


on a small scale.” 
I can't say; I haven't been there. 
} he added, “ are the state- 
you will obser ut have 


t and best for yourself 
to it here, and with a 
door through, is your maid's 
room!" 

* And those shelves, Cay 


in Drake, are 


y the beds ? 
Those are the beds, or bunks. Oh, you 
ill find them quite large enough when you 
settle down to lite on board.” 

“ Here are the geutlemen’s state-rooms. 
Mr. Carter's is aft here, and the two young 
ame cabin. 
collie dog, Captain 
What about 


And Ihave a youn 
and Oo a cat. 


Oh, Mrs. Drake has a pug-dog and a 
run of the 


eat. Both of these have th 

ship. But we are fond of animals, and I 
am sure a nicely lined basket can be 
placed in your state-rouim, in which your 


pets can sleep. 
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“T really feel quite at home already, sir ; 
many thanks ! 

“What tiny chests of drawers!” she 
added. 

“Yes, they are not large. But your 
big boxes it will be best to have all struck 
below.” 

“That means taken downstairs to the 
cellar, doesn't it?” 

“Well, I suppose it would mean some- 
thing of that sort ; but any time, you know, 
that you want to open your heavy bag- 
gage, by giving the mate ao few hours’ 
warning, weather pernitting, he will sling 
it up for you.” 

“T'm sure I shall soon get quite en- 
amoured of a sea life,’ said Rebecca, ‘and 
be sorry to leave it when we reach the 
Cape.” 

“You'll find it very pleasant after a 
spell, and I'm sure Mrs. Drake will do all 
she can to put you up to the ropes.”* 

“But, Captain Drake, we passengers 
don't have anything to do with the ropes, 
do we?” 

“Oh, no,” laughed the skipper, “it is 
only a nautical expression I make use of.” 

“ And now, Captain Drake, we shall say 
good afternoon, and a thousand thanks for 
your courtesy.” 


I think that Tom Carter really was right 
in saying that the experiences she would 
have, would gain for Miss Elliott a new 
lease of life. And. indeed, that lease of life 
seemed to have been laid hold of days 
before she and her party embarked. 
There appeared to be no tiring her, and 
she wandered about all day long, with her 
buxom maid Mary and Bran the collie, 
among the shops, making necessary pur- 
chases. 

Somehow she knew intuitively—or had 
she really studied the matter in secret ?— 
the kind of things that would be useful, 
not only on board ship, but out in the 
colony, and whether or not these could 
be bought more cheaply at home than 
abroad. 

Indeed, as regards the purchase of out- 
fits, she constituted herself a kind of 
authority, and the boys found it was im- 
Beeribls for them not to look up to her as 
such, 

So in many matters they were guided 
by her judgment. 

But in one or two things, Kenneth 
McCrimman took his own counsel and 
would listen to advice from none, and 
one of these was the purchase of a sports- 
man's outlit. 

I do not want either of my young 
heroes to be accused of extravagance, 
consequently I will not say all that those 
linge cases which came from the gun- 
smith's, the fishing-tackle maker's, and 
general outfitter’s contained ; I will only 
hint that they were very heavy, and that, 
if every bullet has its billet, it would be a 
poor look-out for a large number of zebras, 
hartebcestes, elephants, and lions that 
were at that moment roaming through 
the jungles or over the plains all uncon- 
scious that a cloud was rising on the 
horizon cf their hitherto happy lives. 

“Aren't you spending money need- 
Edgar asked his friend one 
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Kenneth was very quiet about the 
matter. He smiled as he replied, 

“ Well, Edgar, it’s like this, you know. I 
am, like all my kith and kin, a roving-dis- 
positioned boy, and if, after I have stocked 
my ostrich farm and all that, and things 
are going on swimmingly, I find it is just 
a wee bit too slow for me, why, I'll get 
hold of a companion and start up country 
in search of adventure. Perhaps you, 
Edgar, may be that companion.” 

Edgar laughed. “Oh, no,” he said, 
“you must take my aunt Rebecca; I'm 
going to stick to farming. I haven't a 
fortune to spend like you, dear old 
Ken.” 

“Oh, mine’s a small one. But I really 
want to see a bit of life. It does one good.” 

An hour after this, while Kenneth was 
paying another visit to a celebrated boot- 
maker, Tom Carter got hold of Edgar and 
took him for a stroll by the Broomie- 
law, and gave him a good deal of counsel 
and advice. It ended thus: 

“Mind you, Edgar, that if I hadn't 
commenced doing honest jobs of labour— 
carpentering, painting and building fences 
—TI should never have been now the in- 
dependent man Iam. I'm going to take 
you in tow, lad; I want you to learn the 
business of farming thoroughly, and to 
begin at the bottom rung of the ladder. 
There is no fancy work about ostrich 
farming; but thero is a deal to learn, 
nevertheless, and there is a good, square 
amount of hard work.” 

“T'm not afraid of that.” 


“No, I know you're not, and that is , 


why I want you to begin at the right end 
of the ladder.” 

“Which is——?" 

“The bottom, of course. The boy who 
begins at the bottom, with nothing much 
on except a pair of duck trousers and a 
red flannel shirt, rises and rises and rises. 
The boy who begins at the top, with a tall 
hat on and a Sunday's coat, has nothing 
to do but-—descend, and he generally 
succecds admirably.” 


Just the day before embarkation, 
Rebecca astonished everybody by her 
nautical knowledge. 

“ Now, boys,” she said, “ and you, Ruth, 
remember this, that all cur heavy 
baggage will be struck down below, but 
that if the mate has a few hours’ warning, 
and the weather permits, he will sling it 
up for us about once a week. But in 
your small trunks, which you will be 
permitted to take into your state-rooms 
with you, you must have quite enough 
things to go on with for a week at least. So 
to-morrow I shall hold an inspecticn, just to 
see that you haven't forgotten anything.” 

And so Aunt Rebecca did. 

I may say here at once, before going 
any further, that for good or for evil—for 
good, I do really think —Tom Carter's in- 
fluence was far greater over Edgar Elliott 
than over Kenneth McCrimman, The 
latter youth was really more of a Celt 
than was Elliott, more hot-headed there- 
fore, more impulsive, but kind-hearted 
withal, and brave to a fault. 

“You'll put these in a dry part of the 
ship,” said Kenneth to the mate as his 
heavy cases were being hoisted on board. 

(To be continued.) 


“They are guns and tackle of various 
sorts,” he added, with a little pride. 

“T'll see they are kept as dry asa lady’s 
muff, sir,” said the mate. 

Then came Edgar's cases. 

“What, more guns?” cried the mate, 
laughing. 

“No, mate, not this time. That is a 
tool-chest, and I think about the best 
and most complete one ever I saw.” 

The mate looked at him with honest 
admiration, then nodded his head. 

“You've got a good, sensible nut on 
your shoulders, my lad,” he remarked. 

“Oh, it isn’t my nut that did it,” replied 
Edgar, laughing, “ but Mr. Carter's. You 
sce, he has been out yonder before, and he 
knows prec! , what is wanted for a 
young man who has to work his way up.” 
mate looked at him for a moment 
or two, in what I am bound to call silent 
admiration for want of a better term. 

“You'll do, I think,” he said. “I'm a 
horny-handed son of a gun myself, but 1 
can see when a young man's head i 
rightly screwed on. And, mind you, my 
own experience of life hasn't been small 
And now will you let me tell you in al 
kindness what are the two great stumbli 
blocks wo a young man’s advancement 

“No, Lshan't,” cried Edgar, langhing 
“vou were going to say alcohol and gain 
bling. But, believe me, 1 have vowe: 
already never to bet, nor touch bee 
except with meals.” 

“ Bravo! Given good health, and you’: 
do.” 
The Ishmaelite was towed down strean 
carly on a lovely April morning. Ther 
were few indeed to see her off. Some 
the owners stayed on board till the last 
then got up a cheer as they stood cn th 
Lroomielaw. This cheer, in the interest 
of truth I am bound to say, was not 
very hearty one. But it was supported b 
a few clerks and a score of ragamuttin 
on shore, and by the sailors and stoker 
of other vessels that Inv near at hand. 

Neither Edgar t.cr K-nneth was sorr 
when the noise, the smoke, and the grim 
of the great city were left far behind, an 
the river, broad and wide, began to ope 
out before them. 

A gentle breeze from the nor’-east ws 
ruffling the sparkling waters, and the mis 
of the morning were slowly lifting frot 
off the wooded hills, discovering many 
little white village nestling cosily by ul 
water's edge, and many a scene so peac 
ful and beautiful that it is no wonder t! 
boys heaved a sigh to think they we 
leaving their native land, perhaps tor ev 
and for aye. 

But sail is set at last, and, with o1 
more cheer, the tug-boat bids the big sh 
farewell, and goes churning her way 1 
stream towards the city again. 

There is silence now fore and aft, exce 
for the creaking of the bolts, the tread 
the men’s feet, or the occasional flappi: 
of a sail. 

Long before sunset, the Ishmaelite. wi 
every stitch of canvas spread out beta 
the favouring wind, is making her w. 
down the Irish Channel, while t 
thoughts of no one on boaid revert ai 
longer tu the land they have left, but 
the promised land far, far away. 


—— — er a co 


the name im- 
plies, Poker- 
Work* was 
doubtless, in 
the early 
days of the 
art, executed 
entirely by means of hot pokers, or skewers 
of various thicknesses, as might be necessary 
aceording to the design in hand. 

That it did not become very general is not 
surprising when you think of the tedious 
process of continually heating the irons to 
the required temperature ; for a poker made 
hot does not remain so very long after being 
removed from the fire, and therefore it would 
have to be replaced frequently, with corre- 
sponding loss of time and chance of burnt 
tingers into the bargain. In the British 
Museum are many specimens of wooden 
articles ornamented by burnt lines and 
figures, made by the natives of Africa, New 
Guinea, the Fiji Islands, New Zealand, etc., 
showing that, if not carried out to any great 
extent, pyrography was certainly made use 
of all over the world; and some of these 
samples show very fair artistic merit and 
capability on the part of the decorator. 

Poker work, or, to give it a finer name, 
Pyrography (viz. Fire-writing; from the 
Greek pur, fire ; and grapho, 1 w as now 
arranged, is a great improvement in every 
way on the old-fashioned plan. 


* In our last volume we gave an article on this 
~-bjert by a laly professionally employed on the work 
Italy : now we give a second article hy a London 
peciali and thie two papers shoul enal wlers 
to acquire and follow np the art with special success. — 
Eb. Bu 
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Now, in place of the clumsy poker, the 
awkward skewer, and troublesome fire to 
attend to, we have the little apparatus known 
as the “Vulcan,” by means of which a 
platinum pencil is kept constantly at a red 
heat for any length of time required, by 
simply working a small bellows which 
conveys the vapour of benzoline to it. It is 
manufactured by Messrs. Abbott Bros., of 
Southall, near London, and can be procured 
from any stores or decorative art shop, and 
costs about 15s. 6d. complete in box. I think 
there is also a cheaper form made. 

With this platinum pencil you can now 
draw in lines of fire as easily and with 
scarcely more trouble than in using a lead 
pencil. One of the great charms of poker 
work is the lasting nature of the decoration 
produced ; fer so long as the wood remains, 
there also is the drawing as clear as when 
first made, no matter how many years may 
have gone by since then. 

I have now in my possession a smali panel 
on which is a poker-worked ‘Head of a 
Cardinal,” that was purchased by my grand- 
father at Rome in the year 1812, and for 
depth of tone and effect it is more lke an 
old oil-painting. The high lights in this 
seem to have been cut or scraped away, and 
it had evidently been varnished, which, no 
doubt, adds to the effect and also tends to 
preserve it, for it is now in as good preserva- 
tion as on the day he bought it, over eighty 
years ago. 

As an amusement for dull days, or indoor 
work on winter evenings, poker work will be 
found very interesting, and from the large 
iety of articles which may be decorated in 
this way, no tediousness of repetition need 
be felt: panels, trays, screens, wooden knobs, 
bowls, boxes, ete., ete., in endless variety, all 
offer suitable surfaces for working on; and 
even glass can be engraved by means of this 
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machine, so that tumblers, wineglasses, etc., 
may be enriched by a monogram or crest ; and 
firescreens made from a large sheet of glass 
decorated in this way, and, when finished, 
mounted in a wood frame with legs cr 
standards, are very effective. 

And now to describe the apparatus. First of 
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all comes the pencil (fig. 1). This simply 
consists of a small brass tube an, surrounded 
or cased in by acork handle c to keep the 
leat from the fingers. The tube is screwed 
ate end internally, and a small nipple 
serews on at B, on to which is pushed a 
short length, say 13 in, of rubber tube (as 
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used on feeding-bottles). The platinum 
point p is screwed on at a, and you should 
take care not to get it;damaged, as platinum 
is a costly metal, and a single point costs 
from eight to ten shillings; but should you 
have the misfortune to injure it, the manu- 
facturers allow a certain amount on the old 
metal, so that it is not all wasted. Four 
different shaped points are made—a, 8, c and 
pv (fig. 2). a is useful for broad work, B for 


finer work. c for very fine lines ; but p is the 
most useful all-round point; it is known as 
the horn point, and is capable of making 
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fine lines and broad shading as required, by 
using it on the side or back. 

‘The other end of rubber tubs at n leads to 
a small glass bottle containing benzvline, as 
at a (tig. 3). 

Most boys know that benzoline is of a very 
volatile and inflammable nature. and must 
not be brought near a light under any cir- 
cumstances ; and so, when not in use, this 
bottle is titted with an ordinary ground- 
yinss stopper, which is removed when 
required for work, and the cork stopper, 
shown in section (about full size) at r, is put 
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in its place. This is simply a metal casting 


with a cork casing to make it fit airtight ; a 
couple of openings or tubes, c F and Bb, lead 
down through it, and the rubber tube n (fig. 4) 
is placed on the nozzle of tube B (fig. 3), anda 
small air-pump or bellows 4 (fig. 4) is then 
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attached to the nozzle c by the tube p (fig. 4). 

and the working portion of the apparatus is 

complete. Some cotton wool should be 

placed in bottle a, as shown, and then be 

half filled with pure benzoline ; the cotton 

wool is used to obtain a greater evaporating 
(Tu be continred.) 


surface. The benzoline should be pure, as 
the common sort is not »o volatile, and 
therefore will not produce so much heat. 
Do not get * Benzine,”” which would not act; 
but good benzoline can be procured from 
many oil-shops in sealed bottles at about 
threepence per pint, which supply should 
last you a considerable time; and, on account 
of its inflammability, it is advisable to keep 


the supply bottle in a tuol-house or garden- 
shed where meddlesome servants are not 
likely to get at it, and when replenishing 
your working bottle (tig. 3) to do so by daylight 
only, 
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Asmallspirit-lamp is contained in the box by 
which to heat the platinum point at starting 
for two or three seconds, blowing the bellows 
with the left hand meanwhile; and when it 
becomes red hot the spirit-lamp can be put 
out, being no longer necessary. 

Methyiated spirit only is to be used in this 
lamp, and not benzoline. 

You can now keep the heat up by pressing 
the bellows slowly or quickly according to 
the amount of heat required; this, after a 
little practice, you can resmlate to a micety, 
but at first the left hand will requirs a little 
attention until you vet into the knack of 
mnoving the fingers alz.est automatically, 


FAVOURITE DOGS OF FAMOUS MEN. 


Wwe David Livingstone set out upon his 

last tour in Africa, he was accompanied 
little dog, of a kind that we usually as- 
sociate with cosy drawing-rooms and cosier 
ladies’ laps. You know the kind I mean— 
those funny little beings that have neither 
head nor tail! They look, for all the earth, 
as though they had run away with a lion’s 
mane! But they cannot be said to have 
much of the lion's courage—oh, dear, no! 
They will chase a dog that has not sense 
enough to keep its ground, or a cat that is 
not wily enough to put up its back and show 
its tecth, but that is about the extent of their 
conrage. 

Is it not strange, therefore. to find Living- 
stone setting out to explore the sources of the 
Nile with a little dog of this species?“ Chi- 
tan"? was the name of Livingstone's little 
poodle. Like most little folk, Chitané thought 
himself very important. If you had asked 
him what was his position in the caravan, he 
would have told you that he was commander- 
in-chief! I gather this from the way that he 
used to conduct himself. When they were 
on the march he would run on before for a 
little way, and then he would retire to the 
rear, to see that everything was right and 
every one doing his duty! Then, when they 
halted for the night, he would take up his 
position so as to chase away the native dogs 
from the tents ond prevent t!em from stealing. 


By Rev. Davin Hosss, m.a. 


As he never stole himself, it was not likely 
that he was to allow the native dogs to do so. 

These poor beasts, whenever they got a 
glimpse of Chitané coming out against them, 
were frightened almost out of their wits, 
evidently taking the poodle for a lion’s mane 
without the lion! Oh, how Chitané enjoyed 
the fun of chasing them! How he liked to 
see them run! Very likely he despised their 
yellow and white coat in comparison with his 
own. But if he did, he was duly punished 
for it, poor thing ; for, after a time, he him- 
self became reddish-yellow at the parts where 
his neck and ribs should be. Poor Chitané! 
like his kind and noble master, his days were 
numbered. 

They had come to a lake one day which 
they required to ford, and, as it was very 
difficult keeping one’s feet owing to the nature 
of the bottom, each of them had to look to 
himself, with the result that Chitané was 
drowned. Poor little fellow! he did his best 
to swim across, but, alas! his best came short 
of the opposite shore, and the caravan was 
left without any commander-in-chief save 
Livingstone. All were very sorry, from 
Livingstone downwards, at the loss of the 
poodle, and some of them christened the lake 
in which he was drowned * Chitané’s Water. 
But the death of Chitané was only a precursor 
of the death of Chitané’s master, which took 
place during the same expedition, to the un- 


spceakable grief of the whole English-speaking 
world, 

The name Livingstone naturally suggests 
the name Stanley. It was Stanley that found 
Livingstone in the wilds of Africa, and it was 
Stanley that took up the work of exploration 
left undone at Livingstone’s death. Well, 
when Stanley set out for Africa in 1874 to 
complete this work, he was accompanied by 
no less than five dogs. These five dogs were 
toassiat him according to their several abnli- 
ties. ‘The namcs of the gallant five were 
“ Castor.” * Captain.” * Nero.” © Bull,” and 
“Jack.” Castor and Captain belonged to 
the noble order of mastiffs, Nero was a re- 
triever, Bull what his name would imply—a 
bulld and Jack a bull-terrier. What boy 
that is a lover of dozs does not find himselt 
envying such a noble assortment ? 

Now I wonder if anyone could guess which 
of these five doys proved the hero of the ex. 
pedition. Perhaps some will guess one or 
other of the mastiffs, or the retriever; but 
no, [think the honour must be shared between 
the two smallest members of the group ~ Jack 
and Bull. 

Napoleon once said that Providenee ig 
always on the side cf the bigyest battalions ; 
but it certainly was not su in the case of 
th doys, for, poor be they dicd pretty 
much in the order of their bign First 
camethe noble Castor, which had been a prize- 


taker at home, and which was presented to 
Stanley by alady. Poor Castor died afteronly 
a month or two’s travel in the Dark Continent. 
Then came the other mastiff Captain, which 
did not long survive his friend. He again 
was followed by the retriever Nero; which 
left only Jack and Bull to dispute the 
supremacy. 

Jack was an active little fellow. Once 
when Stanley had been compelled, much 
against his will, to shoot two beautiful zebras 
for food, Jack plunged his teeth into their 
necks and pinned them by the nose. Then, 
on his master seating himself upon one of 
the dead zebras, Jack threw himself down 
at his feet and evidently began to wonder 
how much of the zebra’s flesh would fall to 
his share for the part of the work he had 
done. 

But Jack did not get long to settle this 
important point, for almost instantly he was 
up with a spring, causing his master to turn 
his head in the direction in which he him- 
self was looking. It was a lion that had 
come upon the scene, as Stanley soon dis- 
covered from its tawny appearance and its 
long stride. Seizing his rifle, and dropping 
two explosive bullets into it, Stanley awaited 
the great beast with the utmost composure, 
feeling sure that, with his body resting on 
the dead zebra, he could hit anything bigger 
than a cat at the distance of a hundred 
yards. 

On came the lion till within three hundred 
yards of the pointed rifle, when, as if sur- 
prised by something, it first stood still 
for a moment, and then suddenly disappeared 
into the jungle. But there was only a lapse 
of some ten minutes till the ground at the 
spot where it had disappeared became 
covered by what, in the now gathering dark- 
ness, could only be judged to be a number of 
lions. These advanced towards Stanley in a 
solid body; but, on the foremost of the 
namber coming within a hundred yards, 
Stanley fired upon it, with the result that it 
leapt up into the air and then fell to the 
ground, the others disappearing with a tre- 
mendous rush. Where our friend Jack was 
while all this was going on I cannot say; 
but if he did find it convenient as a prudent 
little beast to keep well behind his master, 
we must not judge him too severely. He was 
only a little dog after all, and could do no more 
than a little dog’s part, which he did admi- 
rably when he sprang up and warned his 
master of the coming danger. 

But Bull was the last survivor of the 
canine company, and as such was perhaps 
the greatest favourite of the whole five. He is 
certainly entitled to be calied a great traveller, 
for he traversed about fifteen hundred miles 
of most trying country, through morass and 
jungle, over plain snd mountain. His 
services have been put on everlasting record 
by a grateful master. Not only did he en- 
liven the march with his mellow bark by 
day, he also served to keep off thieving 
natives and prowling hyenas by night. Nor 
was he daunted by the approach of the 
natives in all the glory of their bows and 
arrows. 

When the Wanzaturu came to Stanley's 
camp threatening to swallow it up, ard 
taunting him and his men in the words, 
“Ye are women, ye are women,” Bull ren- 
dered right noble service in repelling their 
attack. And on other occasions, too, with 
his bold eyes and firm bearing. did the brave 
fide fellow help to keep the blacks at 

ay. 

No wonder, therefore, that Stanley should 
feel sorry when Bull began to show signs of 
giving in. It wasa pathetic sight to see the 
brave little dog trying to keep his place in 
the caravan, struggling and moaning along 
the narrow path. till ultimately, from sheer 
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weakness, he was compelled to lie down and 
die. But even in death he was true to his 
master and his master's enterprise, for his 
eyes were still to the front! ‘ Farewell, 
thou glory of thy race,” says Stanley. * Rest 
from thy lsbours in the silent forest. ‘Thy 
feet shall no more hurry up the hill or cross 
mead and plain; thy form shall rustle no 
more through the grass, or be plunging to 
explore the brake ; thou shalt no longer dash 
after me across the savannahs, for thou art 
gone to the grave, like the rest of thy com- 
panions!” 

But we mustn't think that Bull was abso- 
lutely the last of Stanley’s favourite dogs. 
When he plunged into Africa in the year 1887 
in quest of Emin Pasha, there accompanied 
him a fox-terrier named “ Randy.” If the 
little animal was fired with a spirit-of adven- 
ture, he certainly got all his wishes in this 
direction gratified. That was a memorable 
day for him when he followed his master into 
the trackless forest which took one hundred 
and sixty days to traverse. I, for one, should 
like to know what he thought of the great 
trees, and the incessant thunderstorms, and 
those curious little creatures, from three to 
four feet six inches in height, the pigmies. 

I think I see him entering their little 
deserted huts with a sniff, and coming out 
again with abark,as muchasto say, “‘ Nobody 
here, Stanley; all fled before us "—laying 
emphasis upon the “us.” I hope the little 
chap did not have the misfortune to step 
upon any of those poisoned hooks with which 
the dwarfs had bestrewn the path for the 
purpose of crippling their enemies. But if 
he did not have that misfortune, he had other 
misfortunes in plenty. Sometimes he was 
almost starved for want of food. But then 
he was no worse off in this respect than his 
master, who was nearly dead beat for means 
of sustenance on several occasions. It was, 
indeed, on one of these terrible occasions 
that Randy won his spurs. I must tell you 
of this, 

Things had come to such a pass with refer- 
ence to food, that the white men of the expedi- 
tion were asking Stanley if ever he had been 
in such straits before, and the great traveller 
had to confess that, while he had been in great 
difficulties on other occasions, he had never 
been in difficulties so great as on the present 
occasion. But he tried to comfort their 
hearts by reminding them that Moses had 
got water from the rock at Horeb, and that 
Elijah had got food from ravens at the brook 
Cherith, and that Christ had been ministered 
unto by angels in the wilderness ; and h- 
wondered if anyone would minister un*. them. 
Just at this moment the whirring noise of a 
large bird on the wing was heard, and Randy 
lifted up one foot and looked anxiously to 
see if he could make a capture. The men 
also turned their head to lock at the bird, when, 
to their great surprise and delight, they saw 
it drop into Randy's jews, which closed upon 
it with a snap. “ There, boys,” cried Stanley, 
“truly the gods are gracious. The age of 
miracles is not past.” On examination, the 
bird was found to be a fine fat guinea-fowl, 
which was speedily cooked and divided. 

But did Randy get any share of the fowl? 
you ask. Why, of course he did; as tho 
captor of the prize he was entitled to a share, 
and he got it too. And, what was more, he 
suddenly rose in the esteem of the whole 
expedition and became a universal pet. 

Still his hardships were not over. On a 
subsequent occasion Stanley had to shoot his 
donkey for food,and Randy came in for ashare 
of the donkey's flesh along with his master, 
but yet the poor little dog was very nearly 
dying of starvation at this time. He 
managed to pull through, however, and had 
the glory of mecting Emin Pasha in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Alvert Nyanza. 
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But the pathetic bit of Randy's histoiy 
is yet to tell. Stanley found it necessary to 
return through the trackless forest in search 
of a portion of the expedition which he had 
left on the other side, and to save his faith- 
ful little Randy a journey of a thousand miles 
he committed him to the care of one of his 
officers till he should come back. But, alas! 
Randy mistook the kindly purpose of his 
master; he fancied that it was a clear ca>¢ 
of base desertion; and from that hour he 
steadily set his face against partaking cf any 
food, and died of a broken heart on the third 
day after his master's departure. What o 
pity that Stanley should have left him 
behind! Who knows but otherwise the 
doggie might have survived every hardship, 
and returned in triumph to this country ? 
It would only have been right that he should 
have shared his master's feastings, as he had 
shared his fastings; and it would have been 
great fun, especially for boys, to hear Stanley 
appealing to him in the course of his lectures 
to back up some important point, and to hear 
Randy replying with a volley of barks, as he 
looked up into his master’s face, and then 
towards the assembled company! But it 
was not to be. Randy was to find his well- 
earned repose in Darkest Africa. 

Just two other travelled dogs, and then I 
am done. These belonged to John G. Paton, 
the great missionary to the New Hebrides. 
He tells us that his dogs saved his life on 
many occasions. He had two; but his favour- 
ite was a little retriever named “ Clutha.”” 
One night he awoke three times to find o 
chief and his men trying to break into his 
house; but, though they were armed with 
muskets, they were kept at bay by the noble 
little retriever. 

On another occasion his dogs did memor- 
able service. A missionary named John- 
ston, who had just left Paton’s room to go 
to his own house for the night, came back to 
say that there were two men with painted 
faces and huge clubs standing at the 
window. Going out to them, Paton asked 
them what they wanted, whereupon they 
replied, “Medicine for a sick boy.” Paton 
then bade them come in and get it. But it 
was only with great difficulty that he cot 
them to enter; and from their agitation, 
coupled with their di-guised faces, he saw at 
once that they had really come for the pur- 
pose of murder. So he kept his eve con. 
stantly upon thein while he was preparing 
the medicine. When it was ready, he 
offered it to them, but they refused to take 
it, and began to handle their weapons sus- 
picionsiy. Seeing this, he ordered them out 
of the house, telling them to come back for 
the medicine on the morrow; but they only 
grasped their clubs the firmer. He then 
went to push them out by force, when they 
both began to move sullenly towards the 
door. 

The missionacy Johnston was in front of 
them, and when he stooped to lifta kitten 
that hed strayed to the dvor, one of the 
savages raised his huge club, and aimed a 
terrible blow at his head, which he, how- 
ever, evaded by falling instantly to the ground. 
Both savages now closed upon him with 
uplifted clubs, and would doubtless have 
finished him on the instant. had not Paton's 
two faithful dogs rushed to the rescue, and 
attacked his axsailants ferceiously. Paton 
himseif, attracted by the missionary’s seream 
and the fury of the dogs, ru-hed forth to sce 
what was the matter, when Johnston cried 
out to him: * Take care! these men have 
tried to kill me, and they will kill you.” 

Paton then faced the men sternly, and 
demanded what they wanted. Fer answer 
they swung their huve clabs in the air, and 
tried to bring them down upon his head, but 
here again his dogs came tothe rescue; leaping 
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in the faces of the savages, the two faith- 
ful beasts foiled their diabolical purpose. 
Quickly coming to himself, and realising how 
matters stood, Paton hounded the dogs upon 
the savages with increased fury, and, as a 
result, they turned and fied into the darkness. 
Both dogs were hurt, one of them very 
seriously, but both survived the encounter. 

The one that made the most distinguished 
appearance in the fight was the retriever 
Clutha, which was a splendid dog in times 
of danger, and which saved Paton’s life on 
several occasions. It is small wonder that he 
manifests an affectionate attachment to the 
little beast. When the savages surrounded 
his house by night, he would Jet Clutha out, 
and she would speedily clear them away. At 
one period of his four years’ residence on 
Tanna he used to sleep with his clothes on, 
that he might be prepared against any sudden 
attack ; and whenever any danger was immi- 
nent, Clutha would indicate the fact by giving 
a sharp bark to awake him. If this were not 
sufficient, she would jump up and pull at his 
clothes till he awoke, and then she would 
turn her head in the direction in which the 
danger lay. Paton calls her a “ precious 
creature,” and well he might; for now that 
his other dog had been killed and eaten by 
the savages, she was, in a measure, his only 
protection. 

There was yet one other occasion on which 
Clutha proved herself supremely useful. 
Aiter a gallant fight with death for the con- 
siderable period of four years, Paton found it 
necessary to abandon his house and flee 
across the island to the only other mission 
station upon it. His faithful retriever Clutha 
still clung to him, though mostly all his other 
possessions were lost; and one night, after 
he and all the others had gone to sleep, Clutha 
leapt upon him quietly, and pulled his clothes 
till he was quite awake. Jumping up, he 
found that the house was surrounded by 
savages, who immediately after set fire to the 
adjoining church and the fence which con- 
nected church and house together. 

Seizing his revolver—which, however, was 
not loaded —and a little American tomahawk, 
Paton rushed out and began to cut down the 
burning fence. The savages then cried, 
“Kill him ! kill him!” and one of them tried 
to seize him. But Paton leapt from his clutch 
and levelled his unloaded revolver at his 
head, daring him, at the same time, to lay a 
finger upon him. The noise of a commencing 
tornado fulling upon their ears at this mo- 
ment, the savages, taking this as a sign that 
Jehovah was fighting for the missionaries, 
threw away their lighted brands and disap- 
peared in the bush. Thereupon Paton re- 
entered the house; but you may be sure 
there was no more sleep for him that night. 
He could only lie wide awake watching, lest 
the savuges might return; and he tells us 
how his precious little Clutha lay near to him 
all the time, with ears alert for the faintest 
sound without. 

What became of Clutha after this we do 
not know. She may be still alive, though 
it is likelier that she is dead. But, in any 
case, a dog that rendered such signal service 
to such a Christian hero as Paton deserves to 
have her name inscribed high up on the 
scroll of canine fame. What say you? 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


T= “B.O.P.” competitions, now in their 
seventeenth annual series, have become 
famous. Competitors send in from all parts 
of the world, and amongst the most successful 
writers and artists of to-day, both at home 
and abroad, will be found several who received 
their first training and impetus through these 
pages. May their number continually in- 
crease! We, at any rate, mean to perform 
our part—to give every aspirant a fair field in 
which to develop and exhibit his talents, and 
also every possible encouragement to do so. 

As we have more than once pointed out, 
competitors should ever seek to remember 
that local admirers, especially if relatives, are 
not always, or perhaps often, the safest and 
best judges of one’s capabilities ; and it should 
prove helpful in every way to have one's 
work tested by competent authorities, side by 
side with that of others of one's own age 
resident in ell parts of Great and Greater 
Britain. Anyway, these competitions of ours 
are in many respects unique and worthy of 
the fullest confidence. For one thing, all the 
Prizes offered, and more, are really awarded. 
Then, despite the expense and trouble in- 
volved, no ‘“ entrance fees ” are ever charged, 
and the awards are bond fide, and made most 
carefully, wholly in the interests of the com- 
petitors and good work-merit, and merit 
alone, winning the day. Hence one need not 
be surprised to find that our CertiricaTrcs 
are widely accepted in their own line, as are 
those, say, of the Oxford end Cambridge 
Locals, or the College of Preceptors, in 
theirs; and many a boy has obtained his 
first step on the ladder of success by being 
able to produce this signed testimony as to 
his place in the competitions. 

We would repeat here an old caution, with 
a view of rendering correspondence on the 
part of competitors quite unnecessary —that 
should there ever be any doubt as to our 
exact meaning in the announcement of sub- 
jects, readers will be quite safe in following 
their own judgment in the matter. Our 
one object in offering the Prizes and select- 
ing the subjects being to help competitors, 
they may be quite sure we should not allow 
any deserving worker to suffer because of a 


mere accidental misunderstanding. The 
rules and conditions must, however, of 
course, be strictly adhered to. All the sub- 


jects are equally open to every lond fide 
reader, irrespective of sex or nationality, 
within the ages specified; so that any or 
every reader may, if so disposed, try in aun 
THE coMPETITIONS. The right to modify or 
even withhold the Prizes, if in any subject 
there should be no suitable competition, is of 
course reserved by the Editor, whose decision 
is in all cases tinal. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 
(Thess are applicable to all our “ B.U.P.* competitions.) 


1, No article of any kind sent in to us in competition 
will be returned, whether accompanied by stamps or 
not. The result of ench competition will be published in 
due course inour columns, and no questions on the subject 
can be antie-red through the post, the foriardixy of 
Mamped aud addressed envelopes not ieithttanding. 

2. In ndblition to the Prizes, handsome * Certificites 
of Merit,” suitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fail tu secure prizes. 

3. The work must in every case be the competitor's 
own—that 18 must be the product of his own lands. 
brain; though, of course, any aids received merel 
the way of suggestion, whether from books or friends, 
are altnissible, 

4. All Mss. must have at the top of first page the full 
nanv, address, aud age of sender, clearly and legibly 
written, thus :— 


In the case of the Iluminations, Music, etc. these 


same particulars should be written on a separate ] ine 
of paper, which should also bear the certificate (ser Ke 
5), and must be stitched (not pinned) om the front icp 
left-hand corner, or, preferably, yummed 0 the back 

5. All contributions <beuld be certified by pares.t, 
clergyman, ininister, teacher, employer, or other re 
sible person, as geunine unaided work, By this cer 
cate We simply mean a letter, or even an endcrm 
under the conipetitor’s name, thus : “I hereby cert 
that the accompanying article is the unaided wo1 
of —. Signed —. 

6 All letters or packets must be plainly murket 
je * Prize Competition,” and mist be addresset 
“THR Eoriek, Boy's Ov 
Row, London," the carritye being, of course, i 2! Cases 
PREPAID. 


Special Extra ‘' Over-age” Prizes. 


We resoived some few years ago, in the interest of cor 
vy readers Who dnl wet like tu Le excnues ! 
linnt, to innke wapreiad extra class, to ine 

24 dn thin class we give a uniform |: 
PGutned in exch of the subjects announces 
Mon, provided the bese productions ino + 
extra Class surpiss those of the prize-winuers in + or 
orduary Senior Divisions, Shoulu thes special extras 
lull beow the Semer Division, certincater may 
xiven, but no priee will be awandel, All our eo. 
Hons ure how Uuerezore open to our older reade 
ust, however, couturm w the geueral ~ Ku 
Conuition 


IL Music. 


Prizes ~ Three Guineas, 

We offer Pxizix for the best musical setting. 
Organ oF planoterte accompaniment, of any ot tie 
Verses appearing in our last volume (Wol. XVta er. 
the Extra Summer and Christmas Parts of 1894, Ther: 
Will Ge te classes ouly (uot including the * Over-ace 
chose), the Janior cmbraciug all ages up to 18, wou tLe 
Senior trea 1s to 2b 

[The last day Jor sending in ts December 31, 1894. 


II. Design and Construction. 


Prizes—Teco Guineas. 

We offer Prizes ot the value of Two Guineas fo 
best Medel ora Fowls’ House and Rum suitab es 
six birds, Seale ane material optional, Compcct 
Will be nelged in two classes, the Junior Divieton tas.) 
all ages up ty 16, and the Senior trou 16 te 24, 

[dhe tart day, or sending in ts January 31, 1895.) 


III. A Pocket-Knife Competition. 


Prizes—Teo Guineas, 


We offer Prizes of at least Two Guinedts (which 
It needs bey tor the best articies te | 
he to sorkupanstap and ingenuity ~ jr 
by menus of a pocket-kmite and 
J readers Up to 24 years OF uge. 
sending i ts February 28, 1095.) 


Wee 


IV. Illuminating. 
Prizes— Fice Guineas. 

This class cf competition, experience proves, 
always popitar with our readers, aud the traimmng iat 
of eve and hand which it supphes i ble. We one 
therefore, Piizis amounting to Fier Guineas fort. 
best Hinmanut (in oils or water-colours) of tT! 
competitor's tavonrite New Testament promise. bitt« 
the Authorised or Revised Version may be tulle 
Competitors will be divided into classes according 1 
age. They are not prohibited from using purclus 
designs, but the colouring must be wholly their os 
and, other things being equal, the preference will t 
given to original work throughout. ‘The size, materic 
cle,, are left to the chuice of competitors. 

[Lhe last day for sending in is Alas ch 30, 1895.) 


V. Handwriting. 
*rizes— Three Guineas. 

We again repeat this subject, for a really good leit 
handwriting is becoming increasingly” appreciate 
especially in commercial lite, and is nutalwaye taupe 
or recogninal as it ought to be at our Public Sclies 
We offer Prizks of the value of Three Guineas tor - 
best copy of Psalm exxi. (Bible Version). . 
not limit the style of writing to way one class, * 
the commercial, the corresponding, or the 
extra marks allowed for oruamentation, in the v; 
of faney initials, ete, 

Competitors will be taken in, say, three classe: 
Junior Division embracing all ages up to 14 
Middle Division all ages from 14 to 18; and the 
all ages from 18 to 24, with the usual “Over. 
nection, 

(The last day for sending in is Aprit 3), 1395.) 


92 Many other subjects will be announced from : 
to time,and caluable Prizes offered. 


are 


L—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, and Garden. 


By Gorpon Stabiezs, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


TrxxTION! Three times in the course of the rear, 
when I sit down to write, I imagine I have all the 
“BO.P." boys around me. The times are: when I am 
reuning the Summer Number article, the Christmas 
Namber, and writing Doings for the commencement of 
a new Volume—and that is to-day, you know. And, of 
course, it would be impossible fur me to have my boys 
about me and not give a word or two of ailvice. But now, 
boys, who go in for fads and fancies, begin with us a 
new year. A few, I know, may be leaving us, imazin- 
ing they are getting too o!d to read the * B.0.P."; and 
many are going to sail in search of fortune to other 
lands and sunnier climes. Neither of these c'asses, I 
know, will quite forget us. Then there is a third class, 
those who have been with us alony time and may be 
with us yet for yeara. There, I kuow, will never ex- 
change pure literature for Saring penny drendfuls 
belonging to the gutter-snipe press—the literature of 
the slums. And we have still a fourth class—our new 
readers, These we always make welcome, of conree, 
and hold out the right hand of fellowship to them as 
they fill up the gape in our ranks. And indeed, 
a good deal for our new boys, especially in the w 
repeating information that we have given over wud 
over again—almost ad nauseam, perhaps, as far us we 
ure concerned. Our older boys Ton’ "t want to know, 
for example —beoause they have only to read back— 


“The right thing to do for a nose that {a red, 
For pimples and blackheads, or scurf on the lead, 
Receipts for moustaches nnd a real Highland leg, 
‘And a neat way for euckiug an orange or egg. 


“White mice and cavies, the correct way to feed. 
What is salt cat? And what's ings seed ? 
How to grow stout, ani how to grow thin: 
And the very best cure for-a dead rabbit's skin.” 


No, our older boys don’t ask questions of this eort, but 
the new boy does, and we hase to ami‘e and bear it. 
Good luck to the new boy, neverthelesa ; and I know 
the Eulitor will allow me to sav that the Correspondence 
colamns are always open to Limn. 

Well, I have one thing to say to every boy who is 
going to begin the new year with ua You will enjoy 
your faney, whatever it {, and you will be more snecess- 
jul thereat, if you are in what ia called real good form. 
Youth is the season made for rhaps ; but it is 
xlw the season in which to build up good health and 
streugth, and @ constitution that won't necd a stick to 
lean upon when it is ninety yenzs of aze. Thousands, 
ay, tes of thousands of bova ruin themselves by evil 
prac'i-es and want of obedience to the laws of health, 
Thia 14 not going to be a health sermon -—don't you 
imagine it. But from the following rules of a Health 
lob or Assov.ation I hope to see formal soon, you may 
gain a lesson if you desire to be strong. The rule, you 
know, can be obeyed whether you belong to the c!ub or 
1, The youn er associates onght to bind them- 
4 tg touel neither tobacco nor alcohol till thirty 
Sears of age. 2. To be alwave tempernte as to tea and 
tw'meco 3. Never to touch alcohol in the forenoon, and 
ith fund at any time. 4. Not to wear night-caps, 
and not to rink them. 6. To look upon sunlight and 
frevh air as life itself, and to carry open ports in all 
weathers. night and day. 6. Every associate to have a 
tal or faney of some kind. 7. If eycling, record-break- 
ing to beabjured. Recunl-breaking and heartbreaking 
are synonymous terins, &. Dally exercise in the open 
«ar, ¥ The morning tub all the year round. lu. A 
sere mind in a pare body. 

And now for the “ Duings™ proper. 


Tux Povirry Rux.—I promised to give the new 
by, afew hints about the rudiments of poultry-keepin, 
is number. Well, to begin with, you mustn't take 
the fancy ut all unless you bave some room for the 
. They won't do well in close confinement. But 
{soa have a bit of #heltered spare ground, and arc a 
aly eort of la}, with a touch of Robinson Crusoe about 
4a, You can begin in a very humble way. And [have 
<#us* noticed that people that began thus were more 
cicvessful latterly than if they had commenced with 
*Rtea: Qoorish of trumpets and everything Oret-clasa, 
ferent, aud pretty. Three hens and a cock, three old 
boxe: and @ bit of felt. There you are, that’s 
stock-in-trade, and yoa can root aronnd for that. 
Lut first build your house; it needn't be big, and it 
fest 't be dandy, only see that it is water-tight and 
vrughly ventilated, cony, a rubbly floor, a perch or 
and one or two neating-boxes Ax titne goes on, 
‘1 vou gain experience, which you will in a couple of 
weiths even, je capecially: if you have a cheap Leok and 
feu! up. you will be able to make {inpre 
+0 atze Your premises, Save your Pocket-mone 
antyoa war, early in spring, have a xitting 
an. wreral broods of chickens to ell or te fcae Don't 
te too wanguine. for crawl you must before you can 
walk. Hoyularity, comfort, aud cleanliness, uo over 


fring, enough food aud none going to waste : these 
sec be your mottues, Just go ubend, then, and get 
Your and run ready, aud I'll tell you moze next 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 


month, Mind, don't buy your fowls till everything is 
ready for their reception. 

Older readers should have completed all their repairs, 
aud weeded out their stock, and even begun to tlivk 
of improvements for the cowing epring. 


Tu Pickox Lort.—Read last month's Doings. I 
may add, however, that if you have not already pre 
pared for the winter, you deserve censure. Of course 
you may still go in for washing and scrubbing decks, 
but eo lute in the year it is rather risky for your bird 
only, I guess, ansthing is preferable to filtl. Pigeons, 
as I have said before, make very unsatisfactory patients, 
+0 prevention is better than cure. Light, sunshine, and 
fresh air are wonderful health preservatives fur bird 
and beast as well as for man. If you are balling 9 
new pigeon loft or garden pigconry, therefore, I beg of 
you have it facing the south, and on that side to have 
‘a nice flight or aviary. Never let your pigeons’ seed 
run short, and pray tase ie can End free trom Aun 
In dust live the bacteria of many a disease. Dust and 
dirty water will breed even canker itself, and either 
¥ cause the disease known to the fancy as“ going 
light.” 

When a pigeon is really fll, vou will find warmth, 
better food, and quict halt the battle. Give soft fi.tered 
water and the best and sweetest of graita. 


THe AviaRy.—The health of your bird or birds 
depends upon your treatment. If this be judicious 
there is only one ailment to which your favourice {4 
likely to succumb, and that is old age. Never neglect 
the song canary. The time to attend to him is not 
after but before you've had your own breakfast. 
While you stand there bevide the cage there are a few 
questions I want to ask yon. 1. Has he a good supp! 
of veel, canary and summer rape,uo hemp? 2. Ts that 
seed ctean and good? 3, Ate the cage and gravel clean ? 
4. Is the fountain clean, and bave you given him clean 

ater? §. How about the morsel of green fool his 
Httle soul loveth, and that keeps Lim pure in Li-od and 
sweet in voice? 

Never hang the cage too,high ia room, or the bird 
fs bound to pine, fur high up the alr fs not so fresh and 
yare, being contaminated with various garcs. 


Tne Rapaitry.—The advice I gave laet montis is 
applicable for this, You might occnpy your «pare 
tune we!l in making new hntches, In’eo dung you 
will be learning the useful art of carpentry, aud then, 
you know, if yon happan to be cast away rome fine day 
onan uninhabited island, the kuowledge will come in 
very handy. 


Tue GarnEss.—Happy is the xoung man whore 
mind i¢ so calm and well-balanced that he can take up 
ax a fancy the health-giving occupation of amateur 
gardening. Well, anybody can have a garden, im town 
or country. Surely thix is true when you can even 
form one outside on the window ledys low boxes 
are eaxily made and cheaply covered with virgin cork 
or even with the bark of trees. They sbochd be pretty 
deep and as wide as possible. A great thing ix to yet 
good soil or compost to begin with. This should be 
renewed now and th and it should be frequently 
watered. Get boxes ready now, then Twill tell you 
how to plant therein another time. 

November is a good month for planning out new 
gardens. .You must level, clear, trench, and manure 
well first, then lay cut and make your walk and 
borders. Then plant bushes and helges, aud Tast'y 
flowers — good old-fashioned ones—about the borders, 

Pat in spring-flowering bulbs now, Trenxplant trees 
and shrabs. Trim hedgerows, Keep everything neat 
und tidy. The more work you du now the less there 
wi | be for spring. 

Awl now, three hearty 
of the BOP” 


cheers for this new 


II.— Natural History. 
By Rev. Txeopone Woon, F.z.s. 


OvrpooR Work. Pupe.—Last month TI alvised 
entomologists to devote ag much time as possible to 
pupa digging. That advice still holds gol, for the 
earlier part of the aan fs alwaya the best. One ver: 
well-known pupa digger, indeed, tells ua that a day's 
Innting in Getober produces cn an average jast foor 
times as many pope asa muilar expebtion three 
months later. And he makes one almost mad with 
envy by telling of one tree at whase roote early in the 
antumn, he took more than ssty pupe, nearly half of 
which belonged to some of the scarcer species, Of 
course this fs most exceptional, and such a“ find" 
would hardly eceur twiee in a lif 
record may perhaps stimulate the unsuccessful digger 
to further efforts 

A great nian 


y pape, however, ean be preeured with- 


year by simply throwing pailiule of water agninet 
Driek Wall at the buck of a Hower bed, The water, 
returning. overturned the top Ia er of earth, and lett 
the papmexposed sand an Dteak fiftecn of twenty. 
These, of . belonged te the “eommon or carder 
sorts; but itis neta bad plan tu breed out even these, 


since one Is certain of getting first rate specimens of 
the moths, while powibly # nice variety or two may be 
among them. 

Some pupe are always found span up under loose 
bark, which should therefore be caretully examined. I 
this way, only a few months ago, 1 tock cue of the 
rarer clearwings. Others prefer the long moex on the 
trunks and the spreading routs of old treev ; and abous 
four out of every five select the northern side of the 
tree. These are eary enough to detect; but some 
caterpillars insinuate themselves into the crevices of 
the bark, and then cover themselves in, clothing the 
roofs of their cocoons with little bits of lichen and 
mora, 90 as to harmonise exactly with the surrounding 
surface. These are very hard to find. and hanler still 
to extract uninjured. “And here Jet we remark that 
pupe must nof be pulled about, No waggling thelr 
talis backwards and forwards, to make sure that they 
are still alive! 

Several caterpillars spin two leaven together, and 
change tu pupe between them; Fo whenever you find 
leaves ro faswned, be sure and invertizute the reason 
And if you can get access to a pine wood, you may 
perhaps turn up some nice things just between last 
seasou's deposit of leaf-mould und that of the year 
before. 

Bectles, Thee may be found in plenty. Moss of the 
Jong and feathery kinds harbours its thourands, art 
Jots of good things are to be taken by pulling it up and 
shaking it over a sheet of white paper. Letter than 
payer, however, fa white waterproof sheeting, of which 
let me reconnen | you by all means to buy one aquare 
yard This will cost you half-a-crown and will Ines 

years, andl oome in for all sorts of purposes. When 
a are digging you can knecl upon it; if you grt 
hungry and want to ent your lune, it will afford a dry 
veat ob the dampest of ground ; over it you can shake 
mons, and lead leaves, und haystack rubbish, and the 
Tefuse trom hotbed? and it doce splendidly to sprewt 
at the foot of a tree or a stump when you are working 
away at the trunk. Last «pring, under the burk « 
sorve faggots in the New Forest, | came upon a aua!l 
colony of a rare amd uiost active little beetle, whiclt 
skips about like a fen; and I shouldn't have caught 
one of the lot if it hadn't been for my waterproof 
sheet. 

‘A great: many hect’ex spend the winter beried at the 
Toots of treed, OF at the foot of close fences bordering 
fells ant mewlows, Isolated gram tufts, too, if cut 
close to the ground and shaken over the rheet, are 
usually most productive; and when TF tret began 
eting [got quautities of beetles by cutting sod 
and throwing tiem into a pail of water, in order that 
their colcupterons tenants might be warhed out, and 
come floating up to the surface. 


Ixpoor Wonk. It ix a good plan at the beginning 
of tLe winter to go thoroughly over the coltertion, ard 
see that it is all iu proper order, Ifyou notice a litie 
brown dust aidernenth any of your specimens, you 
may be quite xure that the mites are ut work, and in 
this case you iuet take irsfont measures to get rid of 
them. My own plan ic to get a prod-sized piece of 
stout blotting-pmper, vaturote it with benzine coltsus 
(ordinary benzine won't doi, place this in the care in 
such A manner ax not to core into contact with ether 
the insects themve.ves or the paper which covers the 
cork, and leave it in the closed box for fully twenty- 
fone houra But mind, uo delay! Two or three 
ites in a box of butte rties or mothe will soon work 
almost as Buel havec ws the proverbial bull in the 
china shop: 

Mould iy A great nuimnce at times. It can be + 
movel by the judicious applicatlen of Genzine ce 
in which» very little pure carbolic acid han been dis 
solved. But tit returns it will ruin the insect ied 
return it most certainly will unless the cuscs are wove! 
toa drier aituation. Keep thet, if powible, in a rea 
where there is a fire throughont the winter: not too 
near the stove, or the wood of the boxec will warp and 
And be sure that the wir can ciculate Irecly 
behind them aa well as in front. 

Grease is even worse than mould, It principally 
attacks those moths whose larva feed inside the stems. 
of trees and Lerbs, and is best prevented by stung the 
insects before they are eet. A greuey moth, howey 
can generally be restored to something hike ite proper 
condition by soaking it twice ever, euch tine for 6 
period of at lenst three day 4 ina bath of methylated 
ether, The inset must be pluncel beauty inte: the 
Liquid, and carefully dried by being placed ia thorough 
draught The best plan is to opcu a window (and the 
dour too, if there as too mac wind), and pln th 
Inseets upon the will with their howls looking inte the 


room. The soft down upon the therax, ete. will then 
be properly separated, and all danger of clogg.ny, 
avowed 


Ketoriag, Badly wet insects oan mostly be relaxed 
by puminz them: for a few daye in an arrticht jar, or 
fin tex, with a layer of damp stint at the bottom, 

yocan then be wt almost us maly ae when fir 
hillal. It shontd be remembered, bowet er, that retaral 
inaect< must be left on the setting boarded {eaat tw 
ax long as others, or the wings, eaoner or later, will 
watt alse that it they are wot doed cmmedd+ 
ver setting, mould will be the certain result, 
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ge eee 
FOE Mo, oy heartics! Come, belay ' We 
our oay Our crate has rseathercd sixteen years, Aud 


tough and true she yet appears She satls, October G exact, 


aff once more upon 


) For scenes of fection, scenes of fact, Gheve wonders fresh and 


“stories neu Shalt please her passenaers and eves Find for 


4 penny's 
y 


the weekly fare —— ; 


1 

put 

OShere better ‘bargam ey 
=~ 


sack? =To-miuss: tyes: Tehanee you cant altord, So make 


minds up, jusbp on pt 


os. ) r r 
board! To lands of fancy 
| 
, 


twelve czonths hence 
kote = ore Ad —_ 
)\ shout once Pat — 


us Yoor, Find 


bring you home, 


a 
more with se, tm 


*,* With the December Part of the “ B.0.P.” our Special Extra CHRISTMAS NUMBER will, as in other years, be issued. Orde 
should be given to the Booksellers at oxcr, as the Edition may be soon exhausted, and the Number canzot be reprinted. Price td. 
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s of the Ocean,” 


* Ajloat in a 


(With Iiustrations by 


H. M, Pacer.) 


“ ‘We sweart’ answered his followers with one voice.” 


SHAPTER V.—OVER THE DARK 
MOUNTAINS. 


“7 ook at Mitya (Dmitri) standing on the 

top of that hillock yonder; I sup- 
pose he’s trying to frighten the crows with 
that ugly face of his!” 

“ Lucky for you that I do frighten ‘em, 
or they'd all be down upon you at once; 
they're fond of anything nasty!” 

“Gently with that bucket, Feodor 
(Theodore), my lad—can't you carry water 
without spilling it all? If it were a glass 
of vodka (corn-whisky), I'll be bound 
your hand would be steady enough!” 

“His foot wouldn't, though,” chimed 
in a Jittle round-faced Lithuanian, with an 
impish grin. 

“Don’t you talk about steady hands,” 
retorted Feodor, a tall, rawboned Cossack 
with a sharp, rat-like visage ; “‘ you handle 
that spade of yours as if you were sup- 


ping shtchee (cabbage-soup) with a big - 


spoon !”” 

Then followed a general roar of 
laughter; and the digger thus compli- 
mented, laughing with the rest, shovelled 
& spadeful of mud in the speaker's face 
by way of acknowledgment. 

“ Hey, Stepka (Steve), you fool! don't 
you know how to cut cabbages yet ? You 
know how to cat them, anyhow—no fear 
of you!” 

“Hollo, Ostap! what are you staring 
across the river for? Do you see the 
Tartarscoming? If they did, you'd run 
fast for once in your life!" 

Ostap grinned, and accidentally upset 
a pail of water over the jester, who 
replied by seizing the pail with both hands, 
and emptying all that was left in it upon 
his comrade’s head. 

“Dip that long nose of yours in the 
river, Vanya—quick! There’s a fly just 
settled on it, and you might catch o 

sh.”” 

“ Ay, for you to eat, I suppose. You'll 
eat plenty of some one else's catching, 
but it'll be long enough before you catch 
any for yourself!” 

And so this cross-fire of rough-hewn 
jokes went on, interrupted ever and anon 
by an uproarious though perfectly good- 
humoured bear-fight among these thought- 
less, boisterous, overgrown children, who 
were about to do the greatest deed of 
their time. 

More than twelve months had passed 
since the Czar's fatal banquet in the 
Kremlin, and the sunrise of a fine 
autumn morning was lighting up the 
great plain of the Upper Kama and the 
shadowy ridges of the distant Ural Moun- 
tains, which hung like a low, dark cloud 
along the eastern sky. Just at the point 
where the Tchoosova joined the Kama, a 
perfect fleet of light boats, thirty-two in 
number, lay moored along the bank, and 
around them hundreds of men were 
ceaselessly coming and going—some lading 
the boats with stores as if for a journey, 
some filling sacks with black bread, cheese, 
lard, etc., others cleaning their guns and 
sabres with a business-like air, many 
busied with the preparation of their 
morning meal, and not a few digging up 
the valuables which they had buried in 
the earth, according to the prudent custom 
of those lawless times. 

It was the lst of September, 1581—the 
birthday of a new empire, which was to 
owe ite existence to these rough, careless, 
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boisterous jesters, who were laughing and 
pushing each other about like schoolboys, 
with go little consciousness of the mighty 
import of their present enterprise that, 
like many more of the world’s heroes, 


“They went about their greatest deeds 
Like nob‘e boys at play.” 


That ago was atime of great thoughts 
and great undertakings; end in every 
part of the civilised world nation after 
nation was flinging off the swaddling- 
clothes of the Past and etretching forth its 
strong hands into the Future, “ to enlarge 
the bounds of human empire." In 1492 
Columbus had discovered America. In 
1497, Vasco da Gama had carried tho 
Portuguese flag into the unknown seas 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope. In 1521, 
Cortes had hoisted the banner of Spain 
over conquered Mexico. Ten years later, 
Pizarro had subjugated Peru. Next, 
Holland had entered this international 
race, and founded in the far-off eastern 
seas a dominion which has endured up to 
the present day. Then England had come 
upon the scene, to plant amid the swamps 
and forests of North America the germ of 
the greatest republic that the world has 
ever known. And now, in the fulness of 
time, even unprogressive, stay-at-home 
Russia had her turn at last, and was 
about to achieve a conquest mightier than 
all. 

But the men who do such things are 
precisely those who usually know least 
about them. Columbus, to the day of 
his death, thought he had merely reached 
India by a westerly route, instead of 
having actually found a new world. And 
here, on the threshold of their greatest 
enterprise, the future conquerors of 
Northern Asia were devoting their whole 
energies to cooking cabbage-soup, while 
their leader himself was just then im- 
pressing upon soe of his followers that 
the best way to doctor a wound was to 
moisten a piece of clay with saliva, and 
plug the gash or bullet-hole with the mud 
thus produced, swallowing at the same 
time a huge draught of whisky as a pre- 
caution against fever ! 

But Yermak’s medical lecture was cut 
short by the approach of a big, florid, 
rather portly man of middle age, in a 
round flat cap and long mantle lined with 
fur. At sight of him, the Russian leader 
stepped briskly forward with outstretched 
hands; for this man was Gregory Stro- 
gonoff, one of the two merchant princes 
whose invitation had brought Yermak 
and his band to Perm two years before. 

“ Be prosperous, Ataman!” cried the 
merchant cheerily. ‘Are you properly 
supplied for your expedition, or do you 
need anything more? Ifso, you have only 
to say the word.” 

“You are very good, Grigorii Stepano- 
vitch,” answered the Ataman, with equal 
heartiness, “ but you have already given 
us all we could want. It won't be your 
fault, anyhow, if this job don’t come out 
right; but I think, with God’s help, we 
shall not dip our faces in the mud [i.e. 
disgrace ourselves} this time!” 

“No fear of that, I’m certain, while 
you are in charge of the business, Yermak 
Timopheievitch,” said Strogonoff cour- 
teously. ‘But you owe me no thanks, for 
it is I who ought to account myself lucky 
to have the chance of helping you in 
such an adventure. I can promise you 


I'm looking forward to see my name go 
all over Russia in a builina (ballad) or 
a story as the man who helped you on, 
when you come back in triumph, driving 
half a dozen captive heathen kings before 
you as an old woman drives her geese. 
Little did I think, when I asked you up 
here from the Volga, what was to be the 
upshot of it!” 

“Or I either,” rejoined Yermak 
thoughtfully. “‘To live a lifetime is 
not hke crossing a field,’ as the proverb 
says. A good deal has happened, sure 
enough, since I came to you two years 
ago.” 

He was right; a good dcal had hap- 
pened, indeed. 

For the first few months after their 
migration to the Kama, Yermak and his 
merry men had their hands full,and more ; 
for Murza Booglooga and his Tartar 
marauders were as brave as they were 
ferocious, and not to be easily scared from 
a chance of plunder. But after being 
defeated again and again, their booty 
wrested from them ere they had time to 
carry it away, and their plundering parties 
hunted back to the very foot of the shelter- 
ing hills by pursuers as swift and tireless 
as they, the Tartars began to see that 
marauding was a game which two could 

lay, and that these new-comers played it 

tter than themselves; and by the time 
Yermak had been a year in the Perm 
district, the Murza himself was glad to 
make a truce with these invincible foes, 
and to lead back his beaten followers to 
the mountains from which they had lately 
issued so triumphantly. 

“You shall see me again before long!" 
the Tartar chief called out defiantly to the 
Russians, as he turned to ride away. 

“ Ay, that we will!” retorted Yermak ; 
“we'll come and visit you in your own 
country !”” 

Though uttered in mere bravado, this 
speech probably gave to the great leader 
the first suggestion of that wonderfui 
enterprise which he afterwards undertook ° 
and as month after month went past un- 
eventfully, and his men began to grow 
impatient for fresh occupation and frest 
excitement, the Ataman’s new idea gradu: 
ally took shape and substance. At lengtl 
he spoke out plainly, first to the Strogo- 
noffs, and then to his own people. 

No proposition could have been more 
welcome to both. The Russian warriors 
tired of their long inaction, were read) 
to go to the North Pole if their belovec 
Ataman were but at their head, and fres! 
adventures before them; while the shrewd 
clear-headed merchants—apart from thei 
satisfaction at so conveniently getting ric 
of these formidable allies—saw ata glanc: 
the splendid advantages certain to follov 
this opening up of a vast and quite un 
touched region, known to be rich in timbe 
and mineral wealth of every kind, am 
formerly connected by a thriving caravan 
trade (which might be easily revived) wit! 
all parts of Central Asia. 

It was at once decided that the attemp 
should be made. The Strogonofis fur 
nished boats and other necessaries of th 
journey, and by the first day of Septembe 
all was ready for the start. 


While Yermak and his patron wer 
talking, the lading of the boats had bee: 
completed, and the bold adventurer 
gathered round their leader, 640 strong— 
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the very same number, by a curious co- 
incidence, that followed Yermak's proto- 
type, Cortes, through Mexico. About 100 
of these belonged to the Ataman’s own 
band, and 150 more were Cossacks from 
the Dnieper and the Don—men who for 
cool daring and stubborn endurance had 
no superior on earth. The rest were a 
miscellaneous gathering of all the varions 
races which then peopled Eastern Russia — 
arude and motley troop, but already prac- 
tieed in irregular warfare, and able to face 
any hardship and any danger. 

At a signal from Yermak, the chosen 
band doffed their caps reverently and 
knelt down, while Father Arkadi (Arcadius), 
a Russian priest from Perm—who had 
bravely volunteered to share the hardships 
of the expedition, and to act as its chap- 
lain—sprinkled these modern crusaders 
with consecrated water, and offered a 
brief, simple prayer. 

“ Children !’' shouted the Ataman, with 
the full power of his mighty voice, “ let 
us remember that we are now the soldiers 
of God and His Church against heathen 
idolaters, and let us show ourselves worthy 
of the honour. Swear to me, while this 
holy father uplifts the cross over us all— 
swear by that cross, and by the holy 
places of Moscow, that you will never 
slay a defenceless man, and never harm 
a woman or a child!” 

“ We swear!’ answered his followers 
with one voice; and history has told how 
nobly that vow was kept by one and all, 
though to many of these wild swordsmen 
—who thought no more of slaughtering a 
score of helpless prisoners than of catching 
half a dozen fish—such a promise must 
have seemed a very odd one indeed. 

And now the men took their places in 
the boats—the last farewells were said— 
the short, broad-bladed oars splashed in 
the water—Gregory Strogonoff waved his 
hand with a cheery “ Da khranit vas Bogh 
Ssemogooshtchi !"" (May God Almighty 
keep you!)—and away went this handful 
of heroes upon the expedition which has 
no parallel in ancient or modern history, 
except, perhaps, Cortes’ march against 
the Aztecs, or Stanley’s voyage down the 
Congo. 

The first four days passed without any 
adventure, or any sign of an enemy ; but 
the voyagers were sufficiently occupied 
with the labour of forcing upward againet 
the strong and rapid current of the Tchoo- 
sova a number of boats large enough to 
carry twenty men apiece, or of getting 
them clear of the sunken rocks upon 
which they grounded at every turn. 
Time after time one or other of the crews 
had to jump overboard, and keep their 
footing amid the rushing waters as best 
they might, while they dragged their 
stranded barks into the deeper stream— 
till at length Ivan Koltzo, the self-consti- 
tated jester of the armament, remarked 
with some show of reason that “if it was 
to go on like this, they might just as well 
swim alongside of the boats, and save 
themselves the trouble of constantly 
Jumping out and in.” 

But these and other hardehips were 
scarcely noticed by these hardy pioneers, 
%0 completely were they taken up with 

ex wonders of the unknown 
tegion whither they were bound, which 
was to them as dread and mysterious a 
Yod as the Atlantic to the sailors of 
Columbus, 
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It was said, indeed, that two Cossack 
travellers, Ivan Petroff and Burnash 
Yalitcheff (a part of whose journal still 
exists), had actually made their way 
across Giberia to Pekin in 1567, only four- 
teen years before, and (more incredible 
still) had come back olive! It was also 
said that Russian envoys had been sent 
across the border-line to demand tribute 
from Kootchoom Khan (as we have heard 
Murza Booglooga relate on his Volga 
voyage *), and that they too had returned 
in safety. But Yermak’s downright 
followers settled the question by pro- 
nouncing the whole story a lie; and, like 
other people who will not believe the 
truth, they believed a great many lies 
instead, which cropped up in their talk 
when the dark mountains beyond which 
lay this unknown land of marvels and 
mystery began to grow up shadow-like 
around them. 

“Ts the Unknown Land all forests, like 
this?” asked one of the Cossacks, as they 
entered, just before nightfall on the fourth 
evening of the voyage, a gloomy gorge 
between two high, rocky banks, so over- 
shadowed with thick trees as‘to darken 
even the splendour of the autumn sunset 
into a cheerless twilight. 

“ No one can tell, for no man has ever 
been there,” answered his comrade in a 
fearful whisper ; “ but this much is certain, 
that it is peopled with idolaters and wor- 
shippers of Satan, and as full of evil spirits 
as a sugar-jar is full of flies in summer!" 

«And I've heard,” said another man, 
“that there's one place there where the 
ground’s all covered with snakes, so thick 
that you can’t put your foot down without 
treading on °em. Now, how on earth can 
any Christian man live in a place like 
that?” 

“ And they say,” added a third, ‘that 
there’s another place where it’s always 
dark, and all water and mud except a few 
little hillocks sticking up like crusts in 
cabbage-soup; and the people are all 
dwarfs, no bigger then a four-year-old 
boy, with one leg apiece, who keep hopping 
from one hillock to another, as a Pird 
flutters from bough to bough.” 

“ And every midnight,” put in a fourth, 
not to be behindhand in this race of 
horrors, “ the bouls of all who have died 
that day sweep past over the tree-tops to 
the north, towards the world’s end. No- 
body ever sees them (!), but the sound of 
their passing is like the rash of a mighty 
wind ; and woe to him who meets them, 
for his own death is nigh!” 

The simple, downright Russians never 
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thought of asking how all theso wonders 
had become known if no one had ever 
visited the land where they existed. To 
such a question our heroes would doubt- 
less have replied, like a negro preacher 
when one of his flock posed him with a 
puzzling doctrinal query: “Sar, it ain 
not de business ob true Christians to ax 
sitch questions—nor to answer dem 
neither!" 

~ And my father used to say,” muttered 
hoarsely a scarred veteran of the Kazan 
war, eager to enjoy the pleasure, so unac- 
countably dear to human nature, of telling 
the most horrible and blood-curdling piece 
of news that was to be had, “that there 
are great rivers beyond these mountains, 
that run black and narrow between high, 
steep banks (just like this place that we're 
in now), and all along the banks stand 
skeleton demons exactly like dead trees, 
reaching down their clawed hands to 
seize and strangle anyone who parses!" 

* And here’s ono of them now!” howled 
aman beside him. “Ow! ow!” 

He sprang up wildly, but was instantly 
knocked down again, and tumbled head’ 
over heels into the water, bellowing like 
a bull, while at the same moment a tre- 
mendous crash, as if an oar had been 
anapped in two, startled the whole. 
band. 

Luckily tho water was pretty shallow, 
and the struggling man was promptly 
dragged out by Yermak hiinself (who 
happened to be in the next boat) gasping 
out an incoherent tale of having been 
clutched by a demon, who had reached 
down a clawed hand and tried to twist 
his head off! 

“ And this is tho hand, I suppose,” saida 
the Ataman coolly, as he held up a forked: 
twig—quite enough like a claw in that 
ghostly dimness to startle any Coxsack— 
which had got caught in the cheek-strap of - 
the soldier's helmet, and had been snapped 
off by his fall! 

The roar of laughter that followed 
awoke every echo of the surrounding hills, 
while tke drenched man _ scrambled 
sheepishly back to his seat amid a storm 
of jests from his comrados, though very 
few of them would have acted otherwise 
in his place. 

“Let this teach you, children,” cried 
Yermak’'s bold, cheery voice, “ that the. 
worst terrors are those which men make. 
for themselves. ‘There may be demons 
besetting our path, and I daresay there. 
are, for tho devil always tries to hinder a. 
good work ; but never forget this, that no. 
evil spirit can have any power over the, 
man who is doing God's work |" 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V.—SCHOOL INSPECTION. 


ENERAL Sir AGaMEMNON FitzINcram 
had set forth that afternoon, dressed, 
asusual, in faultless style. from the crown 
of his hat to the toes of his boots homo 


Terrace had been united to serve as the 
outward shell of ‘Thurlstone House 
School. The kernel included Mr. 


Davidson, an assistant Mr. Scargill, a 


and kid gloves; one of the twenty-two 
wore spats over his boots; three wore 
gold pins in their scarves and carried 
light canes. 


factus ad unguem. He walked up the 
long range of Ortolan Road, bound for the 
first of the two schools honoured by his 
consideration. 

Two houses, Nos. 8 and 4, in Somerville 


“Boys must fet off their spirits occasionally.” 


visiting Frenchman, twenty-two young 
gentlemen, and the staff of servants. It 
was a small but eminently select estab- 
lishment. The pupils daily paraded on 
the Esplanade, as we know, in tall hats 


General FitzIngram, as he walkec 
up the hill, reviewed his favourabl 
impressions formed on the Esplanade: 
and assured himself once more that al 
the virtues and excellences needed fo: 


the education of boys must flourish in 
Thurlstone House School. 

He rang the visitors’ bell, sent in his 
card, and was duly ushered into Mr. 
Davidson’s presence. 

The general made a dignified military 
bow, and Mr. Davidson returned it, with 
due regard for the celebrity of the name 
engraven on the card. 

“T have called upon you, Mr. 
Davideon,” said the general, “as I ain 
looking out for a school for my two 
nephews, aged respectively twelve and 
thirteen.” 

Mr. Davidson bowed again, rubbed his 
hands, and_ begged his illustrious visitor 
to be seated. 

“No, thank you, I have come to see all 
I can, and have not much time to spare. 
May I see the house ?” 

“Certainly Mr.—’” (referring to the 
card) “General Sir Agamemnon Fitz- 
Ingram.” 

The tour of inspection began. The two 
houses thrown into one did not contain 
very commodious rooms, but every inch 
of space had been economised to suit the 
requirements of a school. No. 8 ground 
floor contained the head-master’s private 
drawing-room, dining-room, and study. 
In No. 4, four rooms had been thrown 
into two, one of which was the boys’ 
schoolroom, and the other their dining- 
room. The bedrooms were above. 

The general's aristocratic nose gave 
some portentous sniffs as he followed the 
master down the passage, past the dark 
descent to the basement, where cook and 
kitchenmaid reigned supreme. From its 
gloomy opening there ascended a mixture 
of odours, warm and of doubtful savour. 

Another passage on the right suggested 
the near neighbourhood of boys by a 
confusion of noises behind a door on their 
left. The master opened it, and the 
clamour in some measure subsided. 

“This is the schoolroom,” said Mr. 
Davidson. “You must excuse its being 
a little untidy ; but boys must let off their 
spirits occasionally.” 

The general made no reply. He looked 
about him, and again sniffed the air. 
They had interrupted a game of “Hi 
cockolorum,”’ the rules of which are rather 
vague, but it evidently involved aconsider- 
able amount of exercise, for nearly every 
boy had his jacket off and every boy was 
panting with the heat. Some were on the 
desks, some were grovelling on the floor ; 
jackets were anywhere and everywhere. 
The atmosphere was clouded with dust; 
the floor and walls were not free from 
splashes of ink; odd bite of paper were 
strewn about. Ina word, the room was 
m a condition dear to the natural heart of 
a herd of healthy boys. 

Meanwhile the general had been 
treated to a silent stare from as many of 
the young gentlemen as were enabled by 
their position to stare. The inspection 
did not last long, and the master was 
evidently anxious to shorten it. So they 
left the room; and when the door was 
closed, the noise inside at once burst out 
anew, varied by much laughter. 

“Rather close quarters, Mr. Davidson,” 
said the general; “a very untidy room. 
You would not get a Government grant if 
Your school came under the eyes of an 

‘Uspector.”” 

This was a damper, and the master's 
‘pirits sank, He murmured something 
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about boys being boys, and it being 
difficult to keep a schoolroom like a 
drawing-room; but his remarks were 
receiyed with stony silence, ard the 
second door was opened. 

“This is the dining-room,” said Mr. 
Davidson. 

The general put his head in and sniffed. 
The windows had not been opened since 
dinner, and the débris of the meal had not 
yet been cleared away. ‘he tablecloths 
were not so clean as they might have 
been, and the floor was decidedly crumby. 
Plates were scattered about, chipped at 
the edges; some of the glasses were 
cracked ; an air of dejection seemed to 
rest on the scene. 

The general vouchsafed no verdict for 
or against, and requested that he might 
see the dormitories. 

They went upstairs, and the. master 
opened a bedroom door. 

“ H’m—you don’t have cubicles, I see. 
I have a great idea of cubicles. Every 
boy ought to have privacy.” 

Mr. Davidson looked at him speechless. 
It was evident that his establishment was 
not making a favourable impression. As 
they descended the stairs, his last hopes 
ebbed away under the chilly remark, 
“Thank you, Mr. Davidson; I am sorry 
to have troubled you. I thought from 
the neat appearance of your pupils on the 
Esplanade that your school arrangements 
would in some respects have been differ- 
ent. Things that might have done for 
our fathers are hardly up to the require- 
ments of the nineteenth century.” 

Mr. Davidson did not like to say that 
their fathers were probably as familiar 
with the nineteenth century as they were. 
He could only open the front door for the 
general, who retreated after a formal 
hand-shake. 

-To see the general walk down the hill 
you might have imagined that he had 
received a personal insult at the house he 
had just left. The corners of his mouth 
were drawn down, and there was an ex- 
pression on his face before which a very 
timid. enemy might have quailed in 
battle. 

He would have shaken off the dust (of 
which he felt he must have accumulated 
no small amount) if the clammy drench- 
ing fog had not rendered such a proceed- 
ing impossible. 

In an aggrieved frame of mind General 
FitzIngram walked in the direction of 
the other school which he intended to 
visit. The distance was not seriaus, but 
tho disagreeable conditions of the weather 
suggested that he should hail a cab and 
complete the rest of his journey on 
wheels. The cab smelt so abominably of 
stale tobacco, that his sensitive nose was 
subjected to fresh outrage. Smoke was 
simply intolerable when dispensed second- 
hand from the cushions of a four-wheeler. 
He was three parts inclined to command 
the driver to let him out at once; and the 
fourth part of his inclinations only pre- 
vailed to keep him in the offensive vehicle 
out of deference to his hat, which had 
already suffered from the drizzling 
log. 

In a very bad humour, then, the. gene- 
ral was at length brought to the other 
school, a much larger establishment. 
But when he heard that the majority of 
the pupils were town-boys, he promptly 
cut the interview short, before he had 
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been in the house five minutes. It was 
in vain that.the master assured him they 
were very particular about the class’ of 
boys admitted—the general would have 
none of it. He had every intention of 
planting his own nephews as day-boys, 
but he was equally determined that 
there should be no others; his nephews 
must be the solitary exception, wherever 
they went. 

So once more he withdrew, baffled in 
his enterprise. It was absolutely intoler- 
able, he thought, that Government did 
not interfere to regulate private schools 
in England, as they do in Germany. 

It took him some days to recover bis 
composure and take further steps for pro- 
viding suitable education for his nephews. 
And though he made many inquiries, and 
visited no less than four other’ schools, 
there were serious objections to every ono 
of them; and in the end he actually had 
to go back to the beginning, and renew 
negotiations with the master of Thurlstone 
House. But we must not anticipate tho 
course of events. 

The general had to get home. Ho 
hurried along the dripping pavemer:ts, 
feeling certain that his trousers were 
being splashed with mud and his hat 
being absolntely ruined. Ho was also 
aware that he might just as well have 
stayed at home; that this unpleasant ex- 
pedition had brought him nothing better 
than the conviction that boys’ schools 
were not fit places for boys. 

The blear-eyed gas-lamps shed their 
fog-drowned glimmer with a sort of hope- 
less confession of failure. Figures of 
other foot-passengers loomed out of the 
vaporous gloom without warning, and 
collisions were not easily avoided ; indecd, 
more than once General Sir Agamemnon 
was unceremoniously compelled to Icavo 
the pavement and paddle in the deeper 
mud of the road. 

But as he proceeded on his way, o 
sudden improvement was observable in 
the weather. A gentle wind set in from 
the sea, and tho fog lifted, showing white 
wreaths of clouds above. ‘The full moon 
looked out clear from the indigo depths of 
the sky, and before the general reachcad 
the gate of Glengarry Villa, the British 
climate had once more verified its repnta- 
tion for fickleness by providing such a 
contrast to the weathor of an hour ago 
as could hardly have been deemed within 
the bounds of possibility. ‘ 

Letting himself in with his latch-key, 
he at once called for Mrs. Buskin, re- 
questing her to havo his hat and great: 
coat carefully dried. Then, having got 
rid of some of his damp and muddy 
raiment, the general retired upstairs. 

The boys in the attic regions heard 
their uncle return, and from the noise he 
made in his room they gathered that he 
was not in a good temper. 

“I wonder why the wallaby-man hasn't 
turned up,” said Edward. ‘ He said he'd 
be here at five, and now it's nearly 
seven.” ‘ 

* I suppose his chums kept him longer 
than he expected. There'll be a row 
when he comes back, if not before!” 

“ And uncle seems in a rage already — 
we had better not keep him waiting for 
tea.” 

They cleaned up and went down. In 
the course of the meal Edward asked 
what school they were to go to. 
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“T have not yet decided,” was the curt 
reply; and after that there was no more 
conversation. It was a dreary repast. 
When it was over, the boys said good- 
night to their uncle and went back to 
their room. The animals were asleep on 
the table, and the atmosphere of the 
room was decidedly close. 

“How the brutes do smell!” said 
Edward. ‘ We must open the window, 
or they'll breed the plague.” 

“Don't make a row over it,’ said 
Willoughby, “or you'll have uncle 
coming up.” 

“All right—but, I say, what are we to 
do if that chap doesn’t come? We can't 
leave the beasts here all night.” 

“It's a nuisance,” said Willoughby. 
“T think we must turn thei out into the 
garden.” 

“ How are we toget them down? The 
Kangaroo will make an awful row flop- 
ping with his tail on tho stairs. We 
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can't do it after they've all gone to bed, 
and if we do it now while they are all 
about, some one is sure to catch us.” 

“Well, I don’t see what else we can 
do,” said Willoughby, “ unless we make 
them jump out of window.” 

“That would kill the poor beasts. But 
stop; couldn't we let them down gently 
into the verandah? There are our box- 
cords, and gym belts—I believe we 
could.” 

“That's not a bad idea,” said 
Willoughby ; “something must be done 
sharp. Come on! we can get the belts 
round the kangaroo now he's asleep, and 
the wallaby will hold on.” 

They lost no time in carrying out the 
plan, though they felt considerable fear 
that the kangaroo might resent being 
harnessed. But they managed to get the 
belts round him and tied on the cords — 
the animal appearing to be too sleepy to 
raise any objection. 


When the ropes were securely fastened, 
they coaxed the wallaby to clasp the 
kangaroo round the neck. Then they 
wheeled the table slowly up to the open 
window, and roused the kangaroo from 
his slumbers by hauling at the ropes. 

The kangaroo sat up and looked out 
of window, while the bright-eyed wallaby 
peered at the moon. 

“Now,” said Edward, “a steel pen 
carefully applied behind ought to have a 
stimulating etiect. Hold the ropes tight, 
Will—I hope he won't go off like a sky- 
rocket—ready 2? Look out for his tail, 
and hold on to the ropes till I can lend a 
hand. Now!” 

Edward applied the steel pen. The 
kangaroo gave a very decided boom, and 
the next moment both the boys were¢ 
hanging on like grim death to the ropes 
which scarred their hands as they rushed 
through them. 

(To be continued.) 
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uR last observation of the sky, by the 
dreary fag-end of daylight, showed 
it a little clearer, and now, stretching out 
our hands in the open air, we felt on them 
only a fow rare spots of snow, which we 
could no longer see. But the white beds 
still lay piled so deep that we could not 
hope to make any way through them in 
the dark. Till to-morrow, at least, we 
were close prisoners of this unseasonable 
weather. There was nothing for it but 
pationce and drawing our belts tighter over 
unfilled stomachs! By this time I found 
myself disposed to sit almost as quiet as 
Bill, only by snatches opening my mouth 
with an effort. 

“ Muffins!” I exclaimed once, making 
a feeble attempt to stir hin up; but my 
voice rang hollow in the gloom, and I felt 
as well as he how there was no heart in 
such mockery, nor severely judged his 
impatient vexation when I suggested we 
might try sucking our paws, as the bears 
are said to do in winter. 

I did my best not to give way to the 
chilling shadows which drifted deeper and 
deeper on my spirit. I tried to think of 
home. What were the people there about? 
What would they say could they see my 
sorry state? What would they be having 
for supper? My thoughts, however I 
might try to guide them in less prosaic 
channels, would keep flowing off to visions 
of something to eat. In the foreground 
of my memory stood a wedding banquet 
Lhad lately attended, a football dinner, 
our last hearty meal at Dulverton, the 
sandwiches we had made such short work 
of on the moor; even that morning's 
morsel of crust, seasoned with fish-skins. 
came up before me as a provoking recol- 
lection, now that I had eaten nothing else 
for more than twenty-four hours. 

When it was quite dark, Bill suggested 
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that we should sing hymns to make it 
more like Sunday. With a flicker of my 
perverse mood, I told him the tale of the 
two sailors who, alone one Sunday on a 
desert island, and not being able to com- 
pass any other form of religious service, 
agreed to “inake a collection.” Bill 
rebuked me for irreverence, and, on second 
thoughts, I felt ashamed of what seomed 
untimely facetiousness, and undertook to 
be serious for the nonce. He, who was 
in the choir and hada pretty pipe, just 
beginning to break, led off some of our 
familiar hymns, then I joined with my 
rather frog-like notes ; and poor Romulus, 
thinking himself called upon, occasion- 
ally threw in a not unmusical howl so as 
almost to destroy our gravity. 

“Fen joking,” as we used to say at 
school, this raising up of our voices did 
us good; yet even in an honest attempt 
towards devotion, I could not help a slight 
hope that the sound echoing through the 
snowy solitude might bring some one to 
our assistance, and sang out all the louder, 
while I found fault with myself for enter- 
taining such inferior considerations. Our 
choice of hymns being naturally limited 
to those we knew by heart, they were not 
all very appropriate to the occasion; but 
“Greenland’s icy mountains,” and “ Hark, 
the herald angels sing!” proved rarely 
edifying, as bringing us nearer to better 
days; and we vaguely took courage from 
words that might never have moved us 
before— 

“Rest. comes at length, though Ife be long and 
dreary ; 

‘The day must dawn, and darksome night be past : 

Paith's journey ends in welcome to the weary, 

“And heaven, the heart's trne home, will come 

at last!" 

We soon had enough of singing, erpe- 
cially as Bill was hoarse and took to 


sneezing. which are drawbacks to a pre 
centor’s efficiency. So we ended with : 
familiar evening hymn, then fell int: 
quite a scrious and subdued tone of talk 
though we had not been to church, ; 
Sunday spirit settled upon us, and w 
spoke alinost in whispers. But my faint 
ing sense of the ridiculous was once mor 
stirred, when my friend, turning away hi 
face from me in the firelight, sought t 
unbosom himself thus : 

“Old fellow, do you remember tha 
somebody once spoiled an exercise of your 
by drawing a pig at the bottom of it, s 
that you were afraid to give it up?" 

“Yes, [ remember now; but I ha 
almost forgotten--that was years ag 
when we were little kids in the lowe 
school. I nearly got a licking through it 
and so did the sneak, if I could hav 
found him out for certain.” 

“It was me who did that—I mean i 
was I,” said Bill, in a low voice. 

“You! whata joke! Ialways though 
it must have been that cad Parry.” ~ 

“No; I didn’t mean to get you into 
mess; but I never liked to tell you til 
now. I want you to know, as there's n. 
saying what will happen to us." An 
Bill softly laid his hand on my knee, bu 
1 shook it off, for I felt him to be gettin, 
too sentimental. 

“What will happen to us is gettin, 
back to Dulverton somehow before w: 
are quite skin and bone,” said I, trying t. 
take a cheerful tone. 

“1 hope so,” said Bill, by no mean 
hopefully. 

When he had made this confession, Bil 
relapsed into silence, and soon afterward 
fell asleep in his chair. I opened the doo 
to look at the weather, and was please: 
to find that it had quite stopped snowing 
and that one or two stars could be sce: 


twinkling through the clouds. Thank 
heaven! the danger of being buried alive 
seemed to have passed over. I wanted to 
send Romulus outside, as the dove from 
the ark. But he declined to take more 
than a few steps upon the softening snow. 
We both came willingly back to the fire- 
side, where, my two-legged comrade being 
so unsociable, I must needs exercise my 
tongue on this dog. I am such a one, 
you may have already perceived, as does 
not for long take kindly to meditative 
silence. 

“ Romulus, my dear dog, I wish I had 
a bone to give you, but you see how it is. 
Your ancestors and mine, if we could go 
far enough back, have often had to bear a 
spell of starvation as best they could, so 
we must all try to imitate their endurance. 
The worst of it is, old fellow, that if we 
are snowed up here much longer, we may 
have to eat you.” 

Romulus turned his eyes on me with 
such a wolfish glare that I fancied the 
same thought might be passing through 
his canine mind. Could we be sure that 
the gnawings of hunger would not call 
forth his savage instincts, repressed by 
centuries of tame domesticity ? And it 
was always me upon whom he fixed those 
disquieting looks, as if calculating how 
much meat there might be on my bones. 
Bill, he could see, would make but poor 
eating. For a little time back he had 
been showing a certain restlessness, which 
so much impressed me that I hastened 
to offer him a drink of lukewarm water 
out of the kettle, disdainfully rejected. 

But Romulus had a supper in his nose, 
ifnot in his oye. Suddenly he gave a 
growl, a spring, almost knocking me over; 
in the dark farther corner there was a 
sjueak, a scamper, and back he came to 
the fire with an unfortunate rat between 
his jaws. Bill, roused up by the noise, 
showed much distaste at this gruesome 
spectacle, which went against my empty 
stomach, too, so we turned the dog out of 
doors, to dispose of his booty where we had 
contrived to clear the snow from a narrow 
space before the threshold. 

Now, however, our own animal nature 
became excited. With the cold night 
air, in flew ao bird, seeking shelter from 
the weather ; I believe it was a starling. 

“Catch it!” screamed Bill, and I 
elammed the door, as the frightened, half. 
frozen creature fluttered up to the roof. 

I don't care to tell you how we pelted 
and chevied and hit at that flurried bird, 
till at length I brought it down with a 
lump of peat, and Bill beat ont its last 
flutterings with a knobby stick of fire- 
wood. When it lay still in our hands, we 
were too much exultant to feel ashamed 
of ourselyes—two to one, and such a little 
one. 

“Now we have game for supper!” 
cried I; but then came the question how 
to cook it. 

Bill thought we should put it in the 
kettle and boil it down to soup; but I 
held that process would take too long. I 
was for baking it in ita feathers among 
the ashes; and we made an attempt at 
this form of cookery, which produced 
such a smell of singeing as to be at once 
voted a failure. We were both ready to 
eat the carcass raw; and we set the door 
open, braving the cold draught, in hopes 
that some other bird might blunder into 
our den. : 
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Necessity is the mother of invention. 
While my companion hastily plucked the 
bird bare, I blew up the fire, stuck my 
knife into the wooden mantel, tied to it a 
bit of string; and on this we hung our 
tiny roast, diligently twirling and turning 
first one side then the other to the glow. 
Had we been better instructed in the 
ways of cottage life, we might have found 
a bar and a chain inside the chimney to 
perform that culinary service. We had 
hardly patience to wait, but we gave the 
bird a good quarter of an hour or so 
before taking it off as done, to be split 
open, cleaned out and—eaten ! 

I can’t say much for our cookery, nor 
for our game. The few morsels of flesh 
it supplied were half burned, half raw, 
and had a bitter taste mingled with that 
of singeing, but we devoured them 
eagerly, and sucked the smallest bones 
before handing them over to Romulus. 
who had been almost as much interested 
in our sport as in his own. 

That taste of food put some heart into 
me; but when we had washed it down 
with cups of hot water, I began to talk of 
going to bed. To-night, we had agreed, 
we need have no scruple in occupying the 
hermit’s couch. We dragged the chair 
into the other room, pulled it out, and 
made it up as a bed with the mattress 
and blankets. But then came the difti- 
enlty that it would hold only one with 
any comfort. 

“ And besides,’ I pointed out. ‘ one of 
us should sit up to keep in the fire. We 
must take watch and watch about, as 
they do at sea.” 

“All right,” said Bill. “Shall I take 
the first turn in bed?” 

“TI don’t see why you should. 
older than you.” 

“Yes—two months ! 
you in school.” 

“When you come to my time of life, 
my dear fellow, you will not place much 
value on these trivial distinctions. You 
have been asleep for ever so long already, 
so you will be better able to sit up a 
spell.” 

“Very well, then,” assented he meekly. 
Schooled by adversity, Bill was inclined 
to give in and to emulate the humbleness 
of Uriah Heep, while I, in turn, seemed to 
take on a sharp and self-assertive tone, as 
he grew more resigned. Privation told 
on us thus differently at various stages. 

Thus it was settled that I should go to 
bed till Bill could honestly guess it half. 
way towards daylight, then that we should 
change places. On consideration, I would 
not trast him to make this loose reckoning. 
but wound up my watch that he might 
count off five hours as my fair allowance 
of sleep. I earnestly enjoined him, what- 
ever he did, not to Jet the fire out; and I 
lent him my jacket and waistcoat to put 
on over his own, by way of making his 
lonely watch as comfortable as possible. 

Half undressed, it took me no time to 
tumble in huddling among the blankets, 
with a snug sensation of having been too 
long separated from these old friends. I 
tried to persuade Romulus to sleep beside 
me to keep off the rats, of which I confess 
to a certain dread; but the dog knew 
better than to leave the cosy fireside. I 
could only trust that “rats and mice and 
such small deer " might prove more afraid 
of me than I of them; then, through the 
open door calling a final good-night to 
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Bill, I blew out the candle-end, which I 
had lit for a minute to make it look more 
like going regularly to bed, and disposed 
myself to fall into the arms of Morpheus 
like the hero of so many another story. 

Tired as I was that night, my cramped 
limbs did not do justice to the comfort of 
being in bed. For one thing, we had not 
between us been able to make up the 
blankets neatly, so when I drew them 
well over my head, that left my feet 
exposed; and it was some time before I 
could turn and twist myself into full benefit 
of these coverings. I fancied rate running 
about, and feared one of them might take 
a nibble at my toes, tempting bait in the 
general starvation. There was a damp 
chill in the sir now that made itself felt 
more than the bitter cold of last night did. 
once we had got by a good fire. All this 
afternoon I had been troubled with twinges 
of toothache, and as soon as I laid my 
cheek on the pillow, that treacherous 
comfort seemed to bring the pain to o 

joint. I lay long restless, then, and 
longer in broken fits of drowsiness that 
were only half sleep. In my wakeful 
moments, I was stirred by thoughts of 
that meat safe close to my head. I could 
smell the ham. When I dozed off it was 
to be troubled by nightinares, in which 
the chief part was filled by a bear 
opening his jaws to roar out, “Who is 
this sleeping in my bed!" My uneasy 
dreams had also something in them about 
8 dentist trying to pull the bear's tusk and 
getting the worst of it; andthe Pied Piper 
of Hamelin seemed to be leading a whole 
army of rats in fall dance over my hollow 
body. Then, inthe next room, Romulus 
kept disquieting me with low yelps and 
moanings, which showed how his slum- 
bers, too, were haunted by bugbears of 
hunger. 

At length, however, I did fall into some- 
thing like satisfactory sleep. I don't know 
how long it may have lasted, when I was 
awoke by Bill lugubriously addressing me 
from the doorway. 

“ Tsay, are you awake?” 

“Hm!” grunted I from under the 
blankets. 

“Tam sorry to have to disturb you?" 
said Bill, ina whining tone, that prepared 
me for bad news. 

“How can a fellow sleop if you won't 
leave him in peace? What's the matter 
now 2?" 

“ The fire has gone out.” 

“You have let it out, you mean—idiot 
that you are!" cried I, springing out of 
bed, and feeling my way into the other 
room. 

There, indeed, all was black and chilly. 
I began by tumbling over the dog and 
almost knocking down Bill by my head 
rammed into his stomach; but I fell 
forward myself among the ashes of the 
invisible grate, and banged my nose on the 
lid of the kettle. This did not help to put 
me into a better temper, nor did the result 
of our confused efforts, when, after groping 
about for bellows, poker, and firewood, we 
failed to revive the dead embers by all 
our raking and poking and blowing. Then 
I used some very unkind language to Bill. 
who was in no humour to defend himself. 

“T was so sleepy,” was all he could sas 
for it. 

“Why didn't you pinch yourself, then, 
or walk about? I wish I bad been near 
you with a pin!” 
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“TI did try. I am so sorry! I think 
it was your snoring set me off at 
length.” 

“You were dreaming!” cried I, by no 
means soothed at the imputation of 
snoring. “It will be all your fault now 
if we are frozen to death, unless I can 
strike fire by rubbing another bit of wood 
against your head. How long have you 
been asleep ?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Then you can’t guess what o'clock it 
is,” said I, going to the window, where a 
faint shade of grey could be seen over the 
snow, which might be the distant dawn, 
or just as likely a glimpse of veiled mocn- 
light. “ Now, Bill, as you have let the 
fire out, you don’t deserve to have a turn 
in bed. It will be only fair that you sit 
up all night to shiver over your own care- 
lessness.”’ 

“T have such a cold!” pleaded he, in so 
plaintive accents, and snitHing so wofully, 
that I had not the heart to abuse him any 
further. 

“ Well, kennel up under the blankets, 
and thank me for warming a place for 
you, which is more than you have done 
for me.” 

“I beg your pardon; I can’t tell you 
how sorry I am,” sniffed Bill, and took 
himself off to bed with a forced sneeze, 
intended to appeal to my pity, while I, in 
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very ill humour, prepared to keep vigil 
by the cold grate. 

First, feeling about in the dark, I had 
to recover from him my borrowed gar- 
ments; and he could not return the 
accommodation, as his thirgs would not 
go on me; but I got on two shirts and 
two pair of stockings, and, over all. the 
tattered coat of that absent Friar Tuck, 
besides turning Romulus’ furry back to 
use as & footstool. 

Then my virtue in letting Bill go to 
bed had its reward, for, as I sat staring 
into the ashes, I saw a dull spark linger- 
ing there, after all, the cherishing of 
which gave me some warm work. I 
gently fanned it, and fed it softly with 
small chips, till a hopeful crackle burst 
out to mingle with my companion’s 
heavy breathing from the next room, and 
the restless rubbings of the dog. The 
little blaze became a bigger one, at which 
I blew desperately till the bellows broke, 
then puffed till I was literally black in 
the face, for the smoke would come back 
the wrong way ; but by good management 
the fire began to gather head again. 

“Hurrah! I haven't made a Guy 
Fawkes of myself for nothing,” I 
chuckled inwardly, and now had the 
happy thought of pulling up the carpet to 
hold before the grate, with only a narrow 
chink at the bottom to let in air. Thanks 
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to this device, I soon had a roaring 
glow, on which I recklessly piled wood 
and peat from our dwindling store, before 
laying myself out to be comfortable. 
regardless of expense. When the carpet 
had served its purpose as a furnace- 
blower, I wrapped it round me from 
head to foot, and stretched mummy-like 
on the floor before the fire, not at all 
eure now that Bill had so much the better 
of it. 

“Quite a Midshipman Easy way of 
keeping watch!” I told myself, with 
much satisfaction. 

Soon, however, I felt the force of my 
friend's temptation. I fully meant to 
keep awake, and to this end began 
mentally to repeat “ Marmion,” which 1 
prided myself on knowing almost by 
heart. At the end of each book I war 
to throw a fresh peat on the fire. Kut 
before long I found my thoughts wander- 
ing off from the borders of Scottand to 
the land of Nod. The heat of the fire 
drowned my toothache. A pleasant 
warmth stole over mind and body. My 
drowsy ears caught a quick, steady 
dripping from the eaves outside. It was 
thawing fast, and we had no such great 
need to keep in the fire. With that glad 
sound for lullaby, I let myself fall fas 
asleep. 

(To be continued.) 
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y the time the Ishmaelite had made 
her way so far south that she had 
caught the trade winds, when all the sails 
were drawing white and full, and the sun- 
shine glinting like brightest diamonds in 
every dark-blue wave, all the brave little 
party that formed the exodus of Rebecca 
Elliott were sailors in almost every sense 
of the word; for not only were they sea- 
fast—a term that bears reference to the 
absence of mal de mer—but they had 
their sea-legs; even the ladies could walk 
the planks like old seafarers, and turn 
about cn the swaying, reeling deck with- 
out having to clutch hold of rope or stay ; 
and, moreover, everybody was possessed 
of an appetite that, to say the least of it, 
kept steward and stewardess busy at :neal 
times. 

Rebecca herself was now able to take a 
little much-needed rest in her deck chair. 
The first week at sea had really been a 
somewhat trying time with her. Strangely 
enough, novelists, as a rule, never make 
the slightest allusion to that most terrible 
and trying complaint from which, almost 
without exception, everyone suffers on first 
going to sea—namely, mal de mer, or sea- 
sickness. 

I think if there is anything likely to 
banish it speedily and bring about a quick 
recovery it is strength of will. However, 
Neptune seems to know this, and usually 
aims his shaft in the first off-go in such 
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a@ way as to destroy all mental energy. 
The inind once subdued, the body speedily 
succumbs, and after that the unhappy 
victim to the distressing complaint is very 
much to be pitied indeed. 

Well, on board Atlantic or Indian liners, 
passengers suffering from this complaint, 
if their quarters are aft, do get a kind of 
ready-made pity from both the surgeon 
and steward or stewardess, as the case 
may be, and all the worse for them. The 
emigrants at the other end of the ship 
are simply bundled on deck ; and the only 
cure ever I have seen them get for their 
malady was a tinful of half-hot, wholly 
greasy, water to drink. But being kept 
on deck, they get better, and are happy 
and hungry again long before the cabin 
passengers are able to leave their bunks. 

But the speediest cure of all is that 
adopted on some merchant ships towards 
the apprentices. They are permitted to 
nurse themselves for twenty-four, or at 
most forty-eight, hours below, lying about 
on the top of boxes or lockers, or on the 
bare deck, after which they are most 
unceremoniously ordered to duty. If 
they don’t obey the first call, they do the 
second, because the officer of the watch 
takes good care to emphasise every word 
with a rope’s end. I know more than 
one bold captain, at the present moment 
commanding splendid steamers, who were 
cured of sea-sickness in this very fashion. 


To tell you the truth, Aunt Rebecca her 
self had felt half-inclined at first tosuccuml 
to the rough treatment of old Neptune 
but seeing her sister Ruth so very ill, anc 
hearing sad moaning and groaning iasuin; 
from her maid’s little cabin, she pullec 
herself together like the brave old gir 
she was, and, instead of degenerating int: 
a sick patient, she elevated herself to thi 
position of nurse. 

Poor Mary Brown, how very ill shi 
was indeed! and how bitterly she dic 
lament and bemoan the folly, as she callex 
it, that caused her to leave her nativi 
land! 

“Oh!” she cried, “if I were only bac] 
again among the wild myrtle and th: 
bonnie blooming heather, not all th. 
promises of sunny Jands and foreign 
climes would ever make me tempt agai: 
the wide and wild tempestuous ocean.” 

You will observe that in her lamentation 
Mary was somewhat poetical. 

Ruth, on the other hand, was conten 
to suffer quietly; though every time th 
good ship gave a lurch or a swing, si 
made certain it was all over, and that th 
vessel was about to founder. 

“Tell me, dear sister Rebecea,” sh 
said a dozen times a day— tell me, of 
tell me a few minutes before the shi 
sinks down into the bottom of the vast 


deep.” 
“ Fiddlesticks, Ruth!” That was th 


terribly unfeeling reply that was wrung 
from Rebecca at long last. 

And Ruth had gazed at her for a 
moment in speechless silence. 

“ Rebecca !"’ she groaned at last. “ Can 
that be my own sister Rebecca? Has 
her heart turned to stone? Oh, sister! 
sister! can you stand there by my dying 
bed and make so unfeeling a remark as 


“ Bran had been having 


‘ fiddlesticks '? 
death is past!” 

But a day came when Rebecca and the 
stewardess managed to get Ruth dressed 
in the lightest and prettiest of tropical 
costumes, and taken on deck. So strong 
was the air, that the first glad gush of it 
almost made her senses reel. 

There was a strong arm—Tom Carter's 
own—held out to support her along the 
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deck, and having seated her in the easiest 
of deck chairs under a sunshade, with a 
rug around her legs and feet, the honest, 
brown-faced farmer hurried away to con- 
coct her a cunning drink, for there was 
ice on board, and there were lemons and 
scented syrups, and all things nice as well. 

Then Edgar and Kenneth happened 
round, and leant over her and talked to 
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her, and gave her heart. oth boys 
were looking brave and bonnie, though 
both were already as brown as berries. 
Soon after, Mrs. Drake herself came on 
deck and approached her with a smile. 
A pretty little woman, with a somewhat 
girlish face, who would not have struck 
anyone as the beau idéal of a sailor's wife. 
But her looks belied her. She was most 
courageous, and every inch a sailor, so far 
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as a woman can be; and it was related of 
her by her husband that on more than 
one dark and stormy night, when hopes 
of saving the gallant ship seemed very 
remote indeed, her calmness inspired the 
crew, and incited them to fresh exertions 
that resulted in victory over stormy seas 
and stormy winds. 

During this voyage out, Rebecca and 


Mrs. Drake became very fast friends in- 
deed, and many a quiet cup of tea, and many 
a long talk, did they have together abaft 
on deck, under the sunawning. Ruth did 
not miss her sister's companionship so 
much either, it seemed, for Tom Carter was 
unremitting in his attentions towards her. 

Altogether, I think, that from first to last 
there was something almost idyllic abc 
this voyage. Adventures there we 
really none. To state the case in a very 
matter-of-fact way, the Ishmaelite had 
regulation regulation winds, and 
ulation weather all the way out. There 
were even the regulation calms when 
crossing the line, the regulation heat, the 
cloud-banks at night along the horizon, 
with the tropical lightning playing behind 
them, the blue skies by Le the starry 
heavens at night, the silence and tho 
solitariness of the great ocean, and scarcely 
ever a sail in sight. 

I might go a little further and say there 
were the regulation whales, that, to the 
astonishment of all the passengers, kept 
alongside for days as if for sake of com- 
pany, to say nothing of the regulation 
shoals of dolphins or porpoises, the regu- 
lation sharks, and regulation flying-fish. 
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Many a time and oft did Rebecca tell 
Mrs. Drake that she never could have 
believed the sea could be half so pleasant 
as it was, and that she, for one, did not 
regret leaving the quiet life among the far- 
off hills of Scotland. 

“ Somehow,” she said, “I feel nearer to 
God, Mrs. Drake, than I did even in grand 
and wild Glen Rowan. Ofa verity, in com- 
ing down to the sea in ships, one sees the 
wonders of the Lord in the mighty deep. 
But is it always, always like this?" 

Mrs. Drake did not answer very much, 
but as she poured Rebecca out another 
cup of tea, there came a far-away look in 
her eyes. She was thinking of one night 
in particular, when, in the middle watch, 
all hands that could be spared were sum- 
inoned te prayers, when masts had gone 
by the board, when boats and bulwarks 
had been swept away, when the sea was 
making a clean breach over the seemingly 
doomed ship, when the water was @ 
foot deep in the saloon where they stood, 
and hardly could the captain’s voice be 
heard above the angry howl of the .emp st 
and threatening roar of the thunder. 

“ Sometimes,” she said, “ the sea is just 
a little stormy, but the Iskmaelite is a 
grand old ship and can stand almost any- 
thing.” 

The sun set about six o'clock. That 
was considered somewhat of a drawback ; 
but then the evenings were spent down 
below or on deck in a very pleasant way 
indced. Captain Drake was a capital 
story-teller, and could sing a good sea- 
song, too. Anyone could see that he was 
passionately fond of his brave little wife. 
His eyes, too, used to dwell so fondly on 
her whenever he sang his favourite song, 
and that was “The Rose of Allandale.” And 
the song, moreover. was altogether so 
a propos. For his wife’s name was Mary, 
and she really was all the song depicted, 
and more even. Let me transcribe but a 
line or two from memory : 

“The morn was fair, the sky was clear, 
No breath came o'er the sea, 
When Mary left her Highland cot, 
And wandered forth with me. 


“Where'er I wandered, nort or sith, 

When fate began to lower, 

A solace still was she to me 
In sorrow'a lonely hour. 

When tempests lashed our galiant bark, 
And rent each shivering sail, 

One fragile form withstood the storm, 
“Iwas the Rose of Allundal:. 


“And when my fevered lips were parchel, 

On Afric’s burning sands, 

She whispered hopes of happines- 
‘And tales of distant lands. 

My life hal been a wildernes, 
Unblest by fortunes gale, 

Had fate not linked my lot to thine, 
‘The Rose of Allandale.” 


I must say just a word or two about 
Bran, the ccllie dog, and his little friend 
Gibbey, the cat. You see Bran was a 
Scotch dog. Well, Scotch dogs, like Scots- 
men, have the happy knack of making 
themselves at home where’er on earth or 
sea they may be. Bran was a very young 
dog, only eighteen months old, and perhaps 
very daft and foolish at times. Neverthe- 
less he was extremely fond of his mistress, 
Rebecca. He soon made himself a perfect 
ship’s dog. Perhaps the captain's dogrie 
gave him a wrinkle or two, or, in other 
words, put him up to the ropes. The two 
were almost constantly together. 
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I think, though, tbat the pug-dog 
Darby's idea of perfect happiness on board 
ship was eating all day long and sleeping 
between whiles. This doubtless accounted 
for his being so stout that, when he wanted 
to go on deck, he had to be carried up. 
He simply went and barked up at the 
steward or stewardess, then ran to the 
foot of the companion staircase to show 
what he desired. 

“Now,” he told Bran the very second 
day, “ you just do as I do, and you'll be 
as happy as the seagulls all day long. 
You will, won't you?" 

“Oh, certainly.” said Bran, who was so 
good-natured he would have promised 
anything. 

“Well, we shall breakfust in the saloon 
first.” 

They did so. 

“That will carry ua on till twelve 
o'clock,” said Darby. 

“Now come on deck. The men will 
be sure to throw belaying-pins and such- 
like for you to run after. That is much 
too fatiguing for me. I'll go to sleep 
under a deck chair. Then I don't have 
people fall over me, vou know.” 

At tweive o'clock: Darby started up and 
rejoined Bran, who had been having 
rare fun with the men. H> was panting, 
and about three fathoms—more or !ess— 
of pink tongue were hanging over his 
beautiful alabaster teeth. Darby showed 
him where the water was placed under 
the grating, and Bran had a big drink. 

Then the two dogs went trotting for- 
ward, just as the men were sitting down 
to dinner. It was pea-soup and pork day, 
and Bran thought he had never caten 
such a splendid dinner in his life. He 
was glad to go to sleep under the grating 
abaft the binnacle after this. But Darby 
waked him at three bells. 

“Saloon luncheon,” said Darby. 

“ What!" cried Bran, “ you don't mean 
to say 2 
eA “Oh, but I do," said Darby, interrupting 

im. 

Darby went first and tumbled down- 
stairs. He always tumbled downstairs. 
It was the quickest method of getting 
below, and he was so fat it didn’t 
hurt. 

Both of the dogs managed to stow away 
a very neat little luncheon indeed, con- 
sidering their previous performances. 

“Tf I get on like this,” said Bran, when 
they had licked the plates and gone on 
deck again, “ I'll be so fat I won't be able 
ie 

“Go and have a game with the nen,” 
said Darby. “ I'm going to sleep.” 

Bran took his advice, and had such a 
splendid afternoon’s fun that by dinner- 
time his appetite was a very respectable 
one indeed. Then came supper, and 
Bran was constrained to go to bed in his 
basket after this, and remembered nothing 
more till Darby came to tell him it was 
breakfast-time. 

Now, as for Gibbey, the cat. He did not, 
it is true, indulge himself quite so much 
as the dogs, though he was always at 
home at meeal-times. But, like Bran, he, 
in a very few days, settled down quite to 
a sea-life—simply, I have no doubt, be- 
cause his two mistresses, Rebecca and 
Ruth, were both on board. You may take 
iny word for it, reader—and I have kept 
cats all my life—that, when well treated. 
they are far fonder of persons than places, 


though popular fallacy would try to mak: 
us believe the very reverse. 


The longest time hasan end. I believ: 
some one made that same remark some 
where before. But our heroes an 
heroines felt the truth of it when on 
morning they were awakened very earl; 
indeed by the sing-song shouting of th 
crew, as they clewed or furled sails 
and by the roar of the anchor chain as th: 
gallant ship was brought to a standstill i1 
Simon's Bay. 

There was silence and stillness for + 
time after this, and nearly everyone wen 
to sleep again. 

But Edgar and Kenneth were on decl 
some considerable time before the stew 
ard’s bell rang for breakfast, and beautifu 
indeed was the sight that presented itsel 
to their eyes. 

If the reader will take the trouble t. 
glance at a map—but I feel pretty certait 
he won't—he will, or he would, find tha 
on sailing southwards a ship passes Cup: 
Town, the real capital of the Cape Colony 
before it comes to Cape of Good Hop: 
itself. He might de surprised also to fin: 
that this Cape, of which he has heard « 
much ever since he was as high as thi 
porlour tongs. is by no means the mos 
southerly portion of the colony, but tha 
Cape Agulhas is, and this lies a long wa: 
round the corner. 

But a grand and noble sheet of water i 
that called Simon’s Bay. The town itsc! 
is not very much more than a village, th. 
houses of the main street lying along a 
the foot of a lovely hill or mountain 
leaning against it, indeed, so close that i: 
many cases people enter their domicile 
off the mountain by the roof. 

The sun had not long risen; the whol 
of the eastern sky was lit up with a glor: 
of colour that Edgar had never sec: 
equalled, far less surpassed, and all th 
broad bay was a study in crimson, i: 
orange, and in sweet, cool grey and oy 

his bay seemed to be Nature's palette 
from which she was painting and adorr: 
ing the landscape everywhere, from th 
yellow sandy sea-beach, high up tl: 
brown hill-s . which were patched her 
and there with the crimson of wild heat): 
and geraniums, to the mountain-top 
themselves that hardly yet had throw: 
off the misty; mantle that had envelope: 
them all night long. 

There were very few ships in the bay 
and these were chiefly men-of-war, fron 
which anon the silver sound of bells ran: 
mellow over the water. 

By-and-by Ruth and Rebecca them 
selves came up, and Tom Carter, rubbin: 
his hands and smiling, hastened to mee 
them. 

“At long last.” he said, “ we see th 
promised land. Why, even the dog and ca 
seem to be rejoiced that the dangers « 
the deep are past and gone.” 

This was true enough, for Gibbey wa 
seated on the bulwark, gazing landward~ 
and singing aloud, while nothing woul 
suit Bran but to mount on top of the sky 
light, and to bark at the beautiful moun 
tains. 

“It is, indeed, a lovely morning,” saic 
Aunt Rebecca, “and, indeed, a lovely 
land. Surely,” she added, “it is a lan 
flowing with milk and honey that th+ 
good Lord has brought us to! Boys, a: 
you not rejoice?" 


“Oh, Aunt Rebecca,” cried Edgar, “I'm 
just as happy os there is any need to 
be.” 


“And so am I, too,” said Kenneth. 
But——” 

“But what?” said Tom Carter. 

“Oh, I’ve been looking right away over 
the mountains through the captain's very 
best and biggest telescope, and I don’t see 
any lions, elephants, giraffes, no, nor a 
single monkey itself; and as for ostriches, 
why, friend Carter, where are they all ? 

“Ah!” he continued, “Mr. Carter is 
looking at me almost reproachfully. 
Everything comes to him who can wait. 
I'm going to wait, my friend. I’m going 
to be as patient as patient can be, because 
I know my adventures are all to come far 
away in the wild interior.” 

Kenneth did not stop for an answer ; 
he linked his arm in Edgar's, and together 
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talking and laughing, the two walked 
forward to the bows, from which they 
could see the land better, for the ship 
had swung round stem on to the shore. 

Tom Carter looked after them almost 
sadly. He was thinking of a time when 
the glamour of youth was over him him- 
self, when life was all before him, as bright, 
as beautiful, and as promising as the 
glorious day with its splendour of sea- 
scape and cloudscape that was now 
opening above them. 

He remembered the dreams and 
thoughts of those early days, remembered 
his first coming out to the colony, remem- 
bered his believing that Fortune wes only 
just waiting to throw herself at his feet, 
and that he should accumulate money, 
nay wealth even, without trouble, work, 
or worry. Ah! well, he was more sober- 
minded now. One becomes so at forty; 

(To b# continued.) 
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and he had gained experience and saw 
thine: in their true light now. 

H: made a step or two forward. as 
if to follow the young men. He was 
going to take Kenneth by the arm. 
and speak the following words of wisdor 
in his ear: 

“ Everything, my young friend, comes 
to him who can wait and work.” 

But he repented of his half-formed 
intention next moment. 

Why should he spoil their happiness ? 
They were young. Let them enjoy life 
while they had it. Years would come 
with their load of carking cares all too suon. 

So he commenced to romp and play 
with Bran up and down the deck and 
round and round the skylight, and, as he 
did so, all his own worry fell from his 
shoulders, and he himself was young again 
once more. 


TO MAKE A HALF-PLATE CAMERA. 


By Reatnaup A. R. Bennett, ».a. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ How to maie a Simple Hand Camera,” “ How to take Photographs of Microscopic Objects,” etc.; and Treasur+r of the Orford Camera Cis3. 


W now have to consider the front of the 

camera. This is composed of two parts 
—a frame which is fixed on the rails at the 
required point, and a moving part on which is 
fixed the lens. The posts forming the sides 
of the front are of wood } inch thick, 2 inch 
wide, and may be 7 inches high. Down the 
sides are cut two grooves deep enough to 
contain the “ extension rods " (about which I 
shall have to explain more later on) and the 
tongue of the rising front. This having been 
accomplished, we have to make a square 
piece for the rising part of the front. This 
ts usually clamped, as it is very important 
that it should not warp. Make the side 
clamps } inch each, and the centre piece will 
then be 23 inehes wide by 4} inches long, 
thus making the whole 4} inches by 43 inches. 
Ot this the tongues to fit in grooves are 
} inch each, making the front exposed piece 
4} inches square. In the centre of this is 
cut a circle about 3 inches in diameter, and 
in the centre of the piece of wood thus cut 
out is cut another hole just the size of the 
hole in your lens mount. This is to fix the 
mount to. You ought to have one for every 
lens you have, so that the lenses can be 
changed instantaneously by keeping them 
screwed into their mounts, and merely 
changing these when the lens has to be 
changed. This centre piece has to be cut 
with a circular rabbet, which I am afraid you 
will find it rather hard to do, unless you are 
skilfal at this kind of work. The reason for 
this is that the hole must be filled accurately, 
or the light will get round the edges of the 
wood and fog all your plates. If you cannot 
manage the ciroular rabbet, the difficulty can 
be got over by simply cutting the circle out, 
and afterwards fastening on another piece 
of wood with a hole about 4 inch smaller 
than that in the circle behind the front, so 
that @ projection is formed over the hole 
inside, and the light is thereby excluded: 
The projection can be covered with cloth, 
which would make it quite safe. 

In order to complete the front, two more 
parts are required, viz. the top and bottom 
of the frnme of which the two posts are the 
sides. These are composed of two pieces of 
wood which will have to be about 53 inches 
to start with, but they are to be mitred to 
the side posts, which will make the internal 
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measurements 4} inches, to agree with the 
rest of the square rising part of the front, so 
that this, when the frame in which it moves 
is put together, will be prevented from rising 
too far or falling too deep. I give a picture 
of the front as it will appear when finished 


s Ss 


Fra. 6.—Proxt or Camera, 


M. moving front. 1, hole for circle earrsing lens 
mount. ¢, circle ‘carrying lens mount. 1, lene 
mount. 4, #, millel-headel screws to clamp side 
Posts to base-board. 


(fig. 6). The top of the frame is about } inch 
wide, and the bottom the same width, or 
2 inch. The loose circle in the centre of the 
front, to which the lens is attached, is kept 
in its place by three pieces of brass (B, B, B), 
which allow the wood to slip under the top 
one, and fasten it there by slipping the bottom 
ones over it. 

The two “extension rods'’ go in the 
Grooves on each side, the feet at the bottom 
and the clamping screws at the top, as shown 
in the figure (fig. 7). This completes the 
front. We have still to consider a most im- 
portant part of the camera. 

The bellows are a part of the camera which 
I hardly recommend the reader to make for 
himself, as to make them properly consider- 
able practice is needed. A good cloth 
bellows can be bought for 3s. Yd. or 4s., so it 
is hardly worth while to make them oneself. 


There will, however, be always a number of 
ardent spirits who will like to make the 
whole of their camera themselves, and there- 
fore I suppose I ought to give some idea of 
how it is done. 

There are two shapes of bellows in general 
use, viz. square and conical. The square 
bellows have the advantage that they cannot 
cut off the corners of the picture, as the 
conical shape sometimes does. But the 
conical bellows have the advantage that they 
fold into a much smaller compass than the 
square shape, and thus reduce the size of the 
camera. 

Whichever shape is decided upon, the 
simplest way to set about making it ia to 
make a box the shape of the bellows to be 
made, but a little longer than they will be. 
This box can be made of rough wood or of 
cardboard. In the case of square bellows the 
latter is, perhaps, the best, ax it permits the 
box to be removed easily, which is a difficulty 
when the bellows are made in the square 
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shape. There are two parta which go to 
make the complete bellows, viz. the inner 
lining and the cloth or leather outside. Be- 
tween those are stuck little segments of 
strong brown or cartridge paper, to make the 
folds come in their proper places. Fig. 8 
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shows you the shape and size required for 
bellows for a camera extending 15 inches. 
When you have made your box, cut a paper 
pattern like fig. 9, ruling off lines to serve as 
These are best marked by cutting 


@ guide. 


PiG. 8—DIAGRAM RHOWING CONSTRUCTION 
oy BELLOWS. 


(The dotted lines show extra length of leather 
for joining up.) 


nicks at the ends, as shown. This will, of 
course, be the size of one side of your box. 
The breadth of each side will, of course, 
have to be 7} inches at the broad end, and 4 
inches at the narrow end, so you must make 
your meastirements accordingly. 

The segments are of two different kinds. I 


Fic. 9.—SxeEtcH oF SIDE OF BRLLOWS, 


(The dotted lines show side of square bellows. The 
lines across are drawn on the paper to rerve as 
guides. They must be exactly at right angles to the 
baseline. The nicks are cut at the «nds of tl.e lince,) 


have given the shape of them in fig. 10. 
They are put on the lining as shown in fig. 
8, two with square ends coming next to two 
with angular ends. These latter are arranged 
so that their narrowest ends are together, 
thus forming a groove, so to speak, in the 
bellows. Numbering the segments 4, B, c, 1, 
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they are placed on the lining in the order 
shown in the figure. 

The lining is first glued over the box, 
taking care that the glue does not get over 
the edge and glue the lining to the box, and 
then the segments are glued on in their 
proper places. The segments are cut 7, in. 
less all round than the actual size of the 
leather segments will be, as we have to allow 
for the folding of the bellows leather. Observe 


Fig. 10.—SFGWEvTs OF PAPER TO STICK RETWEEN 
THE CovkHINGS OF THE BELLOWS, 


(These are the four shapes required.) 


that the segments are so arranged that cn 
the adjoining sides the two straight ends of 
one pair are in juxtaposition with the two 
angular sides of the pair opposite to them on 
the adjoining side. Now glue the outer 
covering, and stick it on to the lining, taking 
care to press out all air-bubbles and make 
the leather adhere firmly to the paper seg- 
ments, and fastening the end down tight to 
the edge, so as to leave no leather sticking 
up. Now it has to be left till the glue has 
set, but should not remain till the glue is 
dry, as the folds are more easily made when 


Fia. 11.—CosicaL BLLLows FisisuEp. 


it is still moist. The folding is hardly pos- 
sible to describe, the strips will guide you as 
to where the folds are to be made; common 
sense must be your guide. Begin making 
the folds at the broadest end, taking one fold 
ata time, and working it round the four sides, 
corner after corner, till all the folds are made. 
When they are completed, the bellows are 
put under a weight till they are dry and the 
glue is thoroughly set. A square bellows is 
made in the same way, only you must, of 
course, have a straight box instead of a coni- 
cal one, and the base-line is straight, not one 
arranged to form a cone. It is perfectly 
possible to make them without any box, only 
in that case you must put the lining flat on 
the table, and cut out a paper pattern like 
fig. 9. On the top of it you get the four sides 
of your bellows, of course marking it four 
times, as shown in fig. 8. When you have 
done this, you have to mark off on the 


leather the position of the segments, and *, 


glue them on as before. When nearly dry, 
the ends of the bellows, which are left over, 
as shown by the dotted line in the sketch. 
are glued together, and the folds are made 
when the glue has become partially dry. 
When quite dry the bellows are usually var- 
nished, which is, however, not actually ¢s- 
sential. Special varnish is made by the 
dealers on purpose for this work. 

There remains to be described the actual 
fitting together of the parts of the camera, 
but, as this will require a rather full ex- 
planation, I think it must be deferred for 
another part. : 

At the beginning of this portion I promised 
to tell you how the bellows are made and 
also the ground glass. The first I have, 1 
hope, done; the second yet remains. The 
way to make ground glass is so simple that [ 
always wonder that it is such an expensive 
thing to buy. Personally, I should never 
dred of buying it unless I happened to be 
in a furious hurry and there was a shop 
handy. Some little time ago I was staying at 
a tiny little place where there was no glazier 
within several miles, and the one there w 
woul only have had the ordinary comn: 
groukd window giass, which is not nears 
fine enough to tucus on, In this peaceti.t 
spot what must needs happen to me but t+ 
wuash my ground glass! But by the follow 
ing method I produced, a few minutes, a 
picce of such finely ground glass that, though 
T have since been in all manner of place< 
where dealers abounded, I have never pur- 
chased a piece to take its place, and it his 
remained in iny camera ever since. ‘The 
way to proceed is as follows: Take a piece 
of good ordinary glass the required size (un 
old negative, off which the film has been taken 
by soaking in hot water, will do admirably) and 
another piece which may be either the sume 
size or a little smaller. The best plan is to 
fasten a handle of wood to the second one to 
hold it by, but this is not a bit necessary, 
and in the case mentioned above I did not 
use it, We now want some fine Emery 
powder -- Wellington knife-polish will do per- 
fectly—and a good supply of water and 
“elbow grease.” Put some of the powder 
into a saucer and mix it up into a paste with 
alittle water. Put some of this paste on the 
top of the glass which is to be frosted (which 
must be laid quite flat on a perfectly smooth 
surface), and with the other glass rub the 
powder all over the bottom one with a brisk 
circular motion. When you have been doing 
this for some little time, take away the toy 
glass, and wash all the powder off the bottom 
one. You will find that it is becominy 
ground most beautifully in places, but is not 
evenly done all over. You now have to put 
some more powder and water on it, and gc 
on rubbing again, especially in those parts: 
wHich were not done enough before. In this 
way you will presently reach a time when on 
washing off the powder you will find all the 
glass equally frosted, and if you have done it 
properly, you will see that, the grain is most 
beautifully fine and quite the best thing tc 
focus on that can be imagined. Now wash 
all the powder off the top glass, and you will 
perceive that, while you have been frosting 
the bottom one, the top one has also been 
done, and so you get two pieces of ground 
glass, for the same amount of trouble which 
you have to take to make one. I have giver 
an extended account of this performance 
because you may, as I did, break your glacs 
in a@place where you cannot get another. 
and algo because if you go in for matt-rur. 
facing your gelatino-chloride prints by squee- 
geeirig them oh ground glass, you will want 4 
lot of that substance, and can make as much 
as you like by the method I have given, {c1 
the mere price of ordinary clear glass. 

(To be continued.) 
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“POKER WORK,” 


above sketch shows 
the appagatus con-, 
nected a4 and tit? 
method of using 
it; and now a word as to the material suit- 
able for working on. 

Wood, of course, stands first, and there are | 
various kinds suitable for this work. One ) 
great thing is to get it free from knots and 
well seasoned, or it will be likely to split 
from the heat. 

An even coloursshould be looked for in 
preference to streaky grained wood, and the | 
closegt grained is the most suitable for fine 
work, and the more open fog coarser and 
more open work. 

Holly, sycamore, beech, ash, oak, American 


remy 


elm or white wood, and common deal are.all | 


suitable. 

Holly is especially nice for fine work, and 
being of a naturally light tint the lines 
show up strong and powerful on it. 

Ivory is another substance for working on, 
but rather an expensive one, while bone, 
glass, leather, and bamboo all offer good 
surfaces, and glass decorated in this way 
has the appearance of being engraved or 
scratched by a diamond, and many pretty 
effects can be produced by ‘the exercise of a 
little thought and good taste. You must 
bear in mind that the slightest mark made 
with the hot point is made permanently, and 
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therefore it is better to first carefully 
draw in the required design with a lead 
pencil before touching it with the hot 
point, and any pencil-marks that remain 
after burning can be removed by india- 
rubber or breadcrumbs if not drawn in too 
heavily. 

A design looks well if left raised, with the 
ground work burnt in s lid or simply dotted, 
as at a (fig. 5). 

Crossed lines (p) is another manner of 
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working in a background, and if not dark 
enough may be filled in with dots as at c, 
while the background p has a very pleasing 
appearance. Small dies or stamps of various 
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) delicate substance. 
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OR PYROGRAPHY. 


shapes are sold for attaching to the point, 
but I think all work should be done by the 
point alone, as the effect is then far more 
artistic and free. 

The first and only real difficulty the 
beginner will experience, after having con- 
quered that of blowing the bellows as required, 
is a liability to form a series of dots in place 
of a continuous line, or to begin or end a line 
with a dot. 

This is especially noticeable in working 
on the softer woods, such as deal—the grain, 
not being so even, causes the point to jump ; 
but this may be easily overcome by not 
pressing too heavily on the work, and by 
regulating the heat of the point properly. 

The style of decoration depends greatly 
upon the article to be ornamented, and 1 
must leave that to individual taste, but 
may mention that that known as the 
“Adams” is especially suitable for many 
articles of furniture, and very effective when 
carefully done. 

It is better to begin with simple designs 
without shading, as realistic drawing with 
effective shading is far more difficult. 

In the meantime, there is plenty of scope 
for you in which to exercise your talent. 

Paper-knives of bamboo, turned wood 
bowls and vases, photo frames, boxes, and 
other small articles decorated in this way, if 
carefully done, find a ready sale at bazaars, 
etc., and many a boy could materially help 
on the funds raised for some charitable 
purpose by amusing himself during his spare 
time in making, and then ornamenting, 
various useful articles. 

A chessboard offers good scope for original 
designs; each square may be different, 
leaving every alternate one either plain or 
but slightly ornamented with thin lines, so 


- as to keep a marked difference between the 


black and white squares. 
You should bear in mind that every line 
made is indelible, and therefore no mark 


« should be carelessly made, as any attempt 


to remove a mark by digging it away with a 
knife spoils the surface and takes away 
from the value of the work when finished. 
And now, in conclusion, let me remind 
those who “ goin” for pyrography that they 
are working with fire, and therefore they 
must be careful, when laying the point down, 
that it is not against the rubber tube or 
anything likely to get damaged, as it keeps 
sufficiently hot for some time to burn any 
With ordinary amount 
of care there is no danger, and poker work 


-has a charm of its own which will grow 


with acquaintance and form a source of 
amusement to all who try it. 


*,* To encourage our readers in acquiring 
and successfully practising “ Poker Work" 
we will shortly offer special prizes in connec- 
tion with the subject.—Ep. B.O.P. 
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THE BOY'S OWN ICE-BOAT, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


Author of “ Cruises in Small Yachts,” 


T= accompanying drawings will, I think, 
explain themselves, but I will add a few 
words which niay serve to make them clearer. 
. Very possibly the reader. may never have 
seen any kind of ice-boat, but if he will turn to 
aad construct this small one —and happens to 


By Rev. H. Frennes Speen, 


have a good-sized lake within reach to use it 
upon—he will agree with me in considering it 
very good fun indeed. He will be able to tly 
from one end of the sheet of water to the other, 
with a good breeze, at about twenty miles an 
hour, and distance all the skaters completely. 


Ten Days’ Cruise in the Sailing Canoe ‘ Winifred,’” ete. 


One can take a passenger, moreover, and 
astonish people in a wonderful manner. 
One can run before the wind and feel no 
wind at all, as you travel the same pace as it, 
and can reach and turn to windward, the boat 
staying like a top—so much so, indeed, that 
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unless one holds on she will shoot one off, 
and make the spectators smile immoderately, 
the moment after the helm is put down! 

Moreover, you can offer a dry seat toa 
friend who may want to put his or her skates 
on; you can carry lunch and rugs and wraps 
on your deck, and you can cart the whole 
ship about, for four or five miles perhaps, on 
a tricycle. I have done so on a tandem tri- 
cycle before now. 

Some time ago I remember seeing some 
reproductions of photos of people sailing on 
skates in the Engadine, but this doesn’t hold 
a candle, in my opinion, to the ice-boat. 

With a good breeze and a good-sized sheet 
of water, this ice-boating bas so enchanted 
me these two last winters, that in point of 
fact I have almost shelved my skating; the 
pace is so splendid, and a tricycle seems s0 
sluggish afterwards. 

Another advantage is, it is so easy to con- 
struct, and inexpensive, too, as the material 
required is but little, and you can very likely 
borrow a sail from somebody, and if not, why 
an absolutely square one would do, made out 
of a sheet or a tablecloth, but it must in any 
case be flat and not like a regular bag. 

We all know that there are quite large ice- 
boats in America and Russia which have 
been partly described in the “ B.O.P.,” but 
these are out of the question in England, as 
we have no suitable waters for them, and the 
little one is much handier and made in quite 
a different way. 

If you will look at the sketches now, you 
will very soon see the kind of thing that I 
am writing of. 

Fig. 1.—This is the general deck plan: 


FIC.1. 


STERN 


C 
Deck PLan Seae ti 7 

AAzsidepieces, 6 ft. 3 in. x2} in.x2 in.; BB=cross 
planking, each 3 ft.x6 in.x@ in; leadwood for 
housing of mast: D=wood plate with 3 in. iron bolts 
serewing into deadwood to hold mast firmly in half 
round slot F; rudder ; G=tiller ; k =cross-piece, 3 ft. 
x2} in. x2 ip. 


you will see that the boat is oblong, which 
for so small a one is better far than the 
t-shaped big Yankee. It rests upon the iceon 
three points, viz. two skates near the bow 
and the rudder at the stern. Nothing else 
whatever must be allowed to touch the ice. 
The dimensions are given in the sketch. 
You may use common deal boards, and paint 
or not as you like; the only piece of hard 
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wood is that for the wood plate p, which is 
about 8 inches x 2 inches x } inch; the 
object of this is to squeeze the mast tightly 
against its slot or groove cut in the deadwood 


FIG.2. 
Sie 
Scace ¢'— 1% 


A =sude-picces : 
N=-trengthening 
Passing through it ; 


c. The bolts must pass easily through holes 
in p and screw tightly intoc. Take a cycle- 
wrench to screw them up with when you 


STERN view 


for housing of mast; RE 
oouplate; K=cross-piece with wain-piece of raudcr 


leeway whatever. Better not grind them t 
an angle, as you might find them soft iaside 
being perhaps only case-hardened. The 
longer they are the better. 


VIEW. 


deck plang: F=rbaver; 


Fig. 2 will explain itself. 
Fig. 3.—You are ubliged to have a crores 
piece, marked x, for the rudder to work in 


FIG.3. 


ce Scael™=—1 5" 


launch and step the mast. You see that as 
you have no rigging (except halyard) the 
mast must fit very closely or it will wobble 


FIG.4 


1s of side-pieces half jointed to x; K=crosr-picce; G=tiller | F=radder; 1 n= deck plank, 


and to this, as also to the side-picces, th: 
deck planking is nailed or screwed. 
The height of the woodwork from the ic 


TLaN of Hovsixe Mast (after side). 


c=deadwood, 2 ft.6 in. & in. x 2h in: 
meter x whatever height thought advisabl 
© at fore ends and to deck plank at after € 
cut in deck plavk. 


about and be miserable. You can invent an 

iron framework if you like, but I don’t think 

anything can be simpler than my dodge. 
Use an old pair of wooden skates for 
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Aplate with screw bolt: M= mast, 2} in, dia 
strengthening battens to support ¢, screwed to 


P=tenon on heel of mast to step into “juare bole 


level is 2} inches or thereaboutr, dependin, 
upon the height of your skate runners o 
course. 

Figs. 4 and 5 explain themselves. Th 


FIG.S. 
FORE SIDE . 


Scare t'== 1F? og 


Tray oy HovsinG Mast uore siae). 


C=deadwood ; x=ends of strengthening battens ; B=deck plank: A= side-piecer ; 
#=ekates screwed to a and inclined outwards as shown ; R=euds of iron bolte. , 


runners, as straight on the edge as possible ; 
screw them on exactly parallel to each other 
and incline them outwards a little to get a 
grip of the ice, so as to prevent the boat being 
blown sideways at all; she must make no 


object of strengthening battens marked » i: 
to prevent any fore-and-aft play in the dead 
wood, which is only fastened by screws fron 
underneath through the deck plank. 

Fig. 6.—This isa very important matter, fo: 


upon the rudder depends everything. It 
must be steel, and you must pay a visit to 
the blacksmith for it, for it will, I am sure, 
be beyond your powers to make. 

Its lower edge must be straight, not curved ; 
if it is curved it won't steer the Loat, and, 


FICs6. 


Ruoper 
Scare 3mm | "F 
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which carries more or less weather helm, 
according to the varying pressure of the wind. 

The shoulder x should work against a 
small plate of iron let into x, like those plates 
you see in the side of a sea rowing-boat, 
which take the friction of the crutches. 


This 


verudder, 9 in. x? in.x® in. ; Ga=tiller, 9 in, x3 in, flattened out at T; x=cross-plece ; V V=ends of 0, split, 
Exttened out and riveted through F on both sides very strongly ; W=enlarged setion uf rudder showing angle of 


sutting edge on ice ; x=shonlder left on o. 


oddly enough, although when the boat is still 
you can’t turn it if your weight is on it, the 
moment you begin to go you can. " 

This reminds me to say: steer as little as 
possible, i.e. don’t see-saw over your course. 
‘lhe boat carries no weather helm whatever, 
and in this respect differs from a real boat, 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


IN VICTIS VICTORES. 
By Rev. A. J. Roig. 
** Tu ne cede matis, sed contra audentior ito.” 


'S this world of strife, 
With its struggles rife, 
‘And its pains, 
He who wins the fight, 
He whose strength is might, 
Glory gains, 


Fortune's partial hands 

On her favoured bands 
Always fall. 

Honours are for one 

Who great deeds has done, 
Not for all. 


re they the victors only who have won a world- 

wide name; 

.», by kings and princes flattered, wear the laurel 

wreath of fame; 

COrer whom the banners flutter, while the brazen 
trumpets sound ; 

At whose coming, crowds are thronging, aud trix 
phant cheers resound ? 


Nay, amidst the dead and vanquished, who on life's 
hard battle-plain 

Have been conquered in the strnggle, many a victor 
there lies slain. 

Lowly, humble, faithful warriors, silently they fought 
their way, 

Falling ‘neath the toilsome burden and the scorc):ing 
beat of day. 


When their hopes had reached the highest, and the 
prize was all but won, 

Jealous Fortune snatched it from them at the setting 
of thelr sun. 

Silent, brave as Spartan heroes, bore they their 
deleat, 

fad, dejected, broken-hcarted, everything bot Faith 
Oerthrown. 


I cannot show very well in the drawing, but 
you will see what I mean. 

Get the angle of the cutting edge of the 
rudder right, not too sharp or it will cut too 
deeply and stop the boat partly. 

Fig. 7 is a general view. 4 

In conclusion I may say: if you are going 


Heroes! Yee, thrice noble heroes, not reoowned for 
feats of arma, 

Not for deeds of deadly daring, not for skill ‘midst 
war's alarms; 

Not the people's darlings, living on the breath of 
Flattery, 

But God's patient, faithful lcroce, wreathed with 
Immortality. 


Faith upheld them, Virtue nervel them for the fray 
with self and sin, 

Urged and raised their drooping spirits thro’ the 
raging battle din. 

Silently their parts they acted, hoping not for man’s 
applause, 

‘Twas not for mere praise they suffered, fighting in 
@ noble cause. 


And perchance some lusticr comrade in the fight had 
thrust them down, 

Rising on his victims’ shoulders, thinking le had won 
a crown, 

Tko’ he had but gained a bauble that remorse alone 
could bring— 

Graspel at an elusive treasure, like the clf-gold 
vanishing. 


Courage, boys! You are not conqrerel, tho’ you do 
not wi a nume ; 

Tho’ the breezes on their journeys do not all your 
worth proclaim. 

Bravely strive to do your duty; fear not fickle 
Fortune's frown ; 

Fight the fght with danntless vigour, knowing that 
“LO cross, no crown,” 


HARROW GAMES. 


(Oa of the many games at Harrow the following 
might be taken as the commonest—Cricket, Foot- 
ball, “ Harder,” “ Squash,” and Fives. 

It would seem at first sight there is not much to be 
raid about the first of these. In one sense this is true, 
buton the other hand there is much to be said about it 
in regard to the various divistons in whioh it is played. 

There are on an ordinary half-holiday in the Sum- 
mer Term about nine games going open to the whole 
+chool and six games between scratch elevens of the vari- 
ous houses, (Here it might be said that next year there 
are likely to be several games more, open to the whole 
school, as fresh ground has been purchased and laid 
vut.) Each of the nine games above referred to is 
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to try and construct don’t wait for a frost, or 
the frost will come and find your boat not 
ready, and then you will be in a fever and 
not do things properly; and then perhaps 


ICE LEVEL. 
GENERAL View oF Icz-Boat. 


the frost will go when you are half ready, 


and you find you have lost both the ice-boat 
ing and the skating besides. Begin now, 
therefore, and if the frost does come I think 
you will find your ice-boat about the best 
fun you have had for many a day. 


captainel by a ~Club-Kecper” and three vice “Club. 
Keepers” who captain the game and arrange matclics 
with other games. The “Sixth-Form” game is the 
highest game, and is composed of the best twenty-two, 
including the “ Eleven.” 

Besides these games, on balf-holidays there are also 
“House Games” on * Whole-School” days; iu these 
the whole house takes part except those boys who are 
exempted from playing cricket on grounds of ill-health. 
Perbaps it would be interesting, as an old custom, to 
the readers of the “B.0.P.” to know that only the 
“Eleven” are allowed to wear white trousers when 
playing cricket, all the others having to wear “grey 
bags" as they are technically called, 0 much for 
cricket. About football there is not much to be raid ; 
and, as I dareray the readers of the “ B.U. 
member, an article appeared before about { 
only just say that we play a game of our own, which is 
a great pity, as no matches can be played with other 
school, The ba | used in tremendously heavy and of a 
very curious shape, being nearly flat in the middle and 
round at the sides, The gumes are nearly all “ House 
Gamer,” the only other games being “Form Games,” 
which are not compulsory, and, as their name implies, 
are games among the Koya in the different forms, 
Seratch elevens of houses play sometimes together, 
called “Second Elevens,” more commonly “ Seconders,” 
ae at cricket. There are of course also “House 
Matches,” that is, matches between the first eleven of 
the houses, as at cricket. 

‘The next game ix“ Harder,” which ie the true game 
of “Rarqneta" This is played mostly in the coming 
term, and, as many are aware, there is a Public School 
Championship competed for in London in the Easter 
Holidays, At thie also there is a HonseChamptonship, 
which is played off in the Christmas Term, The game 
is called “ Harder,” owing to the bard ball used in play- 
ing, to distinguish it from “Squash,” which, as the 
name implies, is played with o eoft bal. This isa 
apecies of “ Racquets,” but it is played in quite a small 
“court.” Everyone plays this more or less, and in ad- 
dition to seven school courta, nearly every hoaee has a 
court for ite own; it can really be played up against 
any fairly smooth wall with a line painted across 3 ft. 
Sin, from the ground, above which the ball must be 
The balls used are amall judiarubber balls, and if 
any reader of the “L.0.P.”" in anxious to play it, he can 
get full information on the snbject and racquets and 
balls from Prosser & Son, Pentonville Road, lalington, 
London, from whom all the balls and racquets are gut 
at Harrow, 

The other game to be described {a “ Fives,” which ia 
not the “Bat” Fives, but fa played with the hand. The 
“ Fives" played at Harrow is not what is known as the 
Rugby Game, but has a buttress called the * Pepper 
Box" in the court, which makes it more difficult to hit 
the ball up above the required mark. 

Tought to add that the last three games are played 
for the moet part in the two winter terms, but. oie 
also played a Little in the summer on the oe i 1, 
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Ecectrictry (H. A.).—The one described in the May 
part is a slightly later form than the “ Gaasner,” anit 
is probab'y rather better. The parts are parts by 
weight. If you make the batters, you had better 
make one; but if you buy it, you had better 
buy the Gassner, as that is @ more xtandard make. 
‘We dont know the composition of the “ E.S." dry 
battery, but it is probably the same na the one we 
gave. It isa patented battery, aud the composition 
iga trade secret. 


E. H. Jenkixs.—-We are afraid you cannot extract the 
gold. Why did you not use the other bath if it is 
satisfactory? We cannot understand anyone using 
combined bath in face of the facts that they are 
unsatisfactory in practical results, costly to make 
and keep up, and uncertain as to the future stability 
of the prints. For our own part, if there were no 
‘other baths but these we should give up all attempts 
at photography. 

Dusiova.—If the cistern is close above the operatin 
table we should nut use the room, as it is not wort! 
while to run any riska If you did not use ammonia 
the fames given off by the developers would not be 
great: but nearly al! amateurs do use ammonia, 


Toyonamus.- Your letter ought to have been dated 
from the time of Sir Humphry Davy, and not the 
resent Fear of grece! Is it joke, or did you never 
ear of hyposulphite of soda? For full instructions 
‘on toning and xing, you must get a guide—say, 
Burton's “Mudern Photography "—but we don't 
Saenaite looked ove: your back numbers very 


New Beapsr (Huddersfield).—The solution in the 
bichromate battery is bichromate of potash, 94 oz. ; 
water, 20 og. (or # saturated solution) ; sulphuric 
acid, | fluid os. But the latest idea is to charge it 
with chromic acid, 3 parte ; water, 30 parts sulphuric 
acid (sp. gr. 1°840), 3 parts by 
find another form of bichromate batt 
the articles on Blectrio Lamps, in the 
February 1, 1890. 


Untow Jacx.—You are too old for the Royal Navy,and 
you cannot be a sailor officer of any sort without 
passing examinations. 


Guisxa-Pia.—A George the First guinea is worth from 
thirty shillings upwards, according to the state of 
preservation ; it would haveto bean exceptionally fine 
one to be worth fifty shillings 


4. EL Remnarnt.—Any of the natural-history 
like Cooke's in Museum Street, Meek's 


Brompton Road, or Watkins & Doncaster’s in the 
Btrand, will supply sitkworms’ eggs to order. The 
* great place used to be Slaymaker's in Covent Garden, 


* but that firm seems to have moved or gone out of the 
business. 
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Dear, good littl 


of the 
wor'd soon gets tired of it 

a » to some 
and shout the 


pl 
words you do not 


Our earlier volumes are all ¢ 


H. BRapBrook 
nd, 


print and can only be t 
We think it 


Ixpico.- 


the unexpected 
jonall. ur. Anyhow, pray do not 
trouble to send us any more of your drawings. 


R. R. Ress.—Much obliged ta you for the information : 
but the arms of both Oxford and Cambridge were 
given, and not those of Oxford alone. 


NeW ZRALANDER.—1. “ Indoor Games" costs here eight 
shillings, and you could probably get it at the price 
by ordering through a bookseller. 2. As to a set of 
toals, you could not do better than send to Melhuish, 
of Fetter Lane, London, for his fourpenny catalogue. 


W. W. ALLERTOS.—The page should have been given 
as 94, as you will find on consulting the index under 
“Sticks and Canes.” 

‘A. R.—Full particulars as to the Whitworth Scholar- 
‘ships are obtainable from the Secretary, Science and 
‘Art Department, South Kensington, 


J. A. Conp,—The Nore light is a lightship, not a light- 
house, 

Vir, sor Homo.—1, It was Charles Kingsley who wrote : 

Be good, and let who will be clet 
Do noble things—not dream them all day long: 

Thus making Life, Death, and that rast Forever 
One grand sueet song.” 

2. The “Gentleman's Psalm " is the fifteenth. 


RG, R.—We have no half-yearly divisions, You can 
‘only have the annual volume. 


J. Hitprrcn.—The florin is worth just two shillines, 
The Master of the Mint has never been a Roman 
Catholic, and he has nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. 


Bent.—The only way ont of the difficulty is to be 
straightforward and tell your uncle all about it at 
once. 

AX OLp Supscrisen.—Wear all your new clothes once 
just to xee if they fit; mark them all with your 
initials in marking ink, and put them away in Vour 
boxes without any of the original packages. If you 
take them out new as received from the outfitter you 
will have to pay duty on them. 


D. Mackay. —1. If you use the lock or rollers you have 
‘to pay. 2 The University of London does not at 
present require residence. Write to the Registrar for 
prospectus as to matriculation, etc, 


J. Preatos.— We have had excellent articles on Swim- 
ming, and they have heen reprinted in the second 
part of “ Outdoor Games” 


E. B, Lock.— You wi!l have to plug the wall with eight 
short wooden pegs about half an inch in diameter, 
two at the top, two at the sides, and two pairs under- 
neath to hold the screws for the brackets. 

KIAMA.—As n last resort it would not be a bad plan to 
send a similar letter to the Secretary of the Royal 
Academy, Burlington House, w. If the artist 
says he sent the sketch, appeal to the Post-Office. 


Any s 
{ Reading, 


ould gi 
75 eggs ; 
with nearly 


put a guinea you 
pinet with divisions for 7 


Watkins & 


Son, of Museum 
atalogues, which 
receipt of Sixpence in st 
worth having, as they contain lists 
tera, etc. and the selling val 
There are papers on Ventrilog 


tenth and eleventh parts of “ Indoor Gam+ 


ScHooLBoy.—We have given articles an 
answers on the subject over and over ava 
want a book, get cither “ Under the Rev 
published by Pewtress & Co., of Little Quee 
* How to Send a Boy to Sea,” publishet by 
Warne & Co. of Belford Street. Thes 
shilling books, and the addresses given ar 
for you to procure them dircot of throup 
seller. 

G. F. EpuGrave and Othe: 
as to books for sale or 
advertisements, and must be yatid for us» 


Hawkryr.—The egg of the sparrow-hawl 
rule, smaller than that of the kestrel, au 
xrey with reddish-brown blotches, while t! 
is a darker grey and freckled ax well as 

vith brown, The kestrel generally Ia 

deserted nest of a pizeon or crow, but o¢ 
makes a neste itsown ina hole in ac 
twigs and heather, and Lining the nest wit! 


W. R. Jones.—The reason that the Frenc 
stamps are not obliterated is that they at 
Alarge portion of the revenue ts derived 
sale of such stamps to collectors, and ¥ 
larger quantities are printed than the col 
Possibly use. 


A 1.—Many shallow rivers with rocky or pel 
freeze at the bottom first. The phenomenon 
av Ground Ice. You will find something a 
the books on geology, and in most eucycloyx 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.—Yon can take yor 
to France with you, but if you use it t 
you will probably’ be arrested as a spy. 

BoaTMaN and Mopen YacuTsMaNx.—Oue of 
s now in use for boats, model and othe 
y's. It ix called “ Indestructible,” and it 
lasts for years, It is sold by Richard Ga, 
10 York Road, City Road, F.c., who say they 
agents. A note to them woul! probably ot 
information as to prices and carriage. Ino 
yacht club we know of, there are quite n ni 
boats painted with this paint, which is as sx 
enamel. 


J.B.SMyYTHE.—I. You can get the Ordnance n 
other official maps from Stanford. of Cocksjm 
Charing Cross. 2. We have given the hiur, 
suggest, that Canadians are not America 
Americans not Canadians, 


Trrer.— London would have been a sufficient 
Parkins & Gotto's is in Oxford Street, cc 
Rathbone Place. 

AN AMATEUR (Very 1) —In the photographic « 
tion “a set of six photographs” means six d 
photographs, not six copies of the same photc 
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AMID SIBERIAN 
FORESTS. 


By Davin Ker, 


Author of “ Captives of the Ocean,” 


“ Unseen D 


A TALE OF THE 
RUSSIAN 
CONQUEST 


Volcano,” ete. 
(With Mustrations by 
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“ Right up among the purple clouds stood the image of a great city.”’ 
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CHAPTER VI.—THE PHANTOM CITY. 


cyemuns cheering words were answered 

by his wild followers with a hearty 
shout; but though the momentary panic 
ended in universal laughter for the time 
being, it was beyond even his power to 
sweep altogether from their minds the 
gloomy shadow of those weird super- 
stitions which he himself believed as firmly 
as they did. 

In truth, when we judge these men by 
the standard of their age, and consider 
not merely what they actually had to face, 
but also what they supposed themselves 
to be facing, their courage, sufficiently 
splendid in any case, appears almost un- 
exampled. To these rough, untaught 
swordsmen, simple as children while 
brave as lions, the beliefs which are to 
only too many men of our own time 
mere abstract ideas or unmeaning phrases, 
were living and ever-present realities. 
That God sat enthroned in the sky above 
their heads, and that, were it suddenly 
opened, they would see His glory and His 
angels as certainly as they should see the 
Kremlin if they went to Moscow—that 
the Evil One lurked beneath their feet in 
the heart of the earth, and was constantly 
coming up in bodily form among men, to 
tempt or terrify them—that witches and 
magicians had power to hurt and destroy 
all who were not fortified against them 
by the special grace of God--that wood- 
demons haunted every forest, and water- 
sprites every river and lake, on the watch 
to entrap and devour the unwary traveller 
—that in all heathen lands the demons to 
whom every form of idolatry was supposed 
vo be specially pleasing were visibly pre- 
sent to defend their votaries, and to bring 
destruction upon all who refused homage 
to Satan,—all this was to the Russians of 
the sixteenth century as much matter-of- 
fact as the rise of the sun or the fall of 
the rain. And thus Yermak’s followers, 
in taking this daring plunge into the 
unknown, were not merely confronting all 
the perils of famine, flood, frost, pathless 
forests, savage beasts, and more savaye 
men of unknown strength and numbers, 
but were also (as they thought) combating, 
not figuratively but literally, the whole 
power of Satan himself. 

Soon after resuming their voyage on the 
fifth morning—for their experienced leader 
was far too wary to push recklessly 
forward in the dark up a rocky, perilous, 
and quite unknown stream—they passed 
from the Tchoosova into its tributary the 
Seryebrennaya, which brought them in 
two days more right into the heart of the 
mountains. 

At this remote point, the Ural range is 
higher, steeper, and more desolate than 
towards the more peopled regions of the 
south; and the traveller who to-day 
follows the track of Yermak’s bold pioneers 
across it, on his way to Onisk or Tobolsk, 
sees around him very much the same 
panorama which they saw three centuries 
ago. First come wide stretches of bare, 
lonely upland, cleft ever and anon by the 
gravelly bed of a half-dry torrent. Next 
follow rolling waves of steep grassy hill, 
shelving suddenly down every here and 
there, and growing higher and barer as 
you advance. To these succeed bold 
rocky ridges, and deep, narrow, shadowy 
ravines, and frowning precipices glittering 
with leaping waterfalls and crested with 
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clustering trees, which grow gradually 
thicker and darker, till the whole moun- 
tain-side is clothed with that black mass 
of ghostly pine-woods which forms the 
vanguard of the great Siberian forest 
beyond. 

But the landscape has now one very 
marked feature (and that the must im- 
portant of all) which was then lacking to 
it; and sorely amazed would Yermak and 
his stout swordamen have been could 
they have seen in a prophetic vision the 
daily train which now goes steaming 
along a well-made railroad between their 
starting-point on the European side of 
the range and the flourishing town of 
Yekaterinburg on the Asiatic side. 

Where there is now a railway there 
was then not even a path; and some of 
the less seasoned members of Yermak’s 
band began to look rather blank when he 
announced to them that at this point the 
river ceased to be navigable, and that 
they must henceforth travel by land till 
they got right over the crest of the range, 
and came down into Asia. 

However, there was nohelp forit. The 
boats were run ashore and unloaded, and 
to work went the whole band to make 
wooden “sleds ”’ for dragging their stores 
over the mountains. The place where 
they halted to do so is still known as 
“ Yermakoff Stan.” or Yermak’s Camp; 
and the Russian historian Karamzin, who 
died in 1825, mentions having heard in 
his childhood some Siberian travellers 
speak of having found some fragments of 
the great Ataman's abandoned boats half 
buried amid the trees and bushes with 
which the spot was overgrown. 

Skilled, like all Russians, in the use of 
the hatchet, our heroes completed their 
task in a wonderfully short time, and sct 
off again upon what proved to be the 
hardest part of their whole journey. 

For now the weather, which had 
hitherto favoured this bold explorer us 
markedly as his great predecessor, Colum- 
bus, began to turn against him at last. 
Up to this point the days had been 
beautifully fine, and even the nights were 
no colder than these hardy warriors could 
bear with ease. But during this overland 
journey ata height of several thousand 
feet, the cold began to make itself felt in 
earnest, while the heavy autumn rains, 
driven by a furious easterly gale, beat 
pitilessly in their faces as they struggled 
up the wet and slippery ridges, upon 
which they would have found little enough 
foot-hold even if unencumbered with the 
loads which they were forced to drag 
along with them. 

And now troubles came thick and fast. 
Night and day the hard-pressed men were 
haunted with fears of the wetting and 
spoiling of their ammunition, which, with 
such an enterprise lying before them, would 
have been nothing short of certain de- 
struction. No fires could be lighted at 
night, and they were compelled to encamp 
in the drenching rain, wet, weary, and 
often hungry as well (for a large part of 
their stores had had to be left behind), 
sometimes snatching a short, feverish, 
broken sleep from sheer exhaustion, only 
to wake again to the same dreary and 
seemingly endless toil on the morrow. 
Moreover, the chilling influence of the un- 
broken and sinister gloom of these ghostly 
forests weighed as heavily upon the super- 
stitious and impressible minds of those 


rude warriors as upon Stanley’s Afric: 
followers three centuries later, adding fc 
midably to the general discouragement. 

Yermak’s own soldiers, indeed, and tl 
hardy Cossacks of the Don, bore up gi 
lantly through it all; but the mixed tro: 
that followed them were not so patier 
and murmurs began to be heard, whi: 
grew louder and more general with eve 
day of this dismal march. 

The five leaders were quick to note t! 
discouragement of their followers, and d 
their utmost to check it. Yermak shoi 
ened his own rations of food to add to tho 
of his men; Ivan Koltzo, though sufferi: 
from a painful hurt, was ever ready wi 
a joke and 4 laugh ; and Nikita Pan agu 
and again relieved some weaker man 
his load. 

But do what they would, the growi 
discontent deepened, the murmurs wax 
louder, and at length, on the sixth day 
the terrible march, a nmuber of the m 
threw themselves down upon the crest 
a steep ridge up which they had be 
struggling for hours, and fiercely declar 
that they would go no farther that day. 

“What! hanging back already ? " cri 
Yermak, in a tone of good-humoured cc 
tempt. “That's not how you talked 
Perm, you know; you were brave enou 
before starting. 1 see how it is—-you 
the sort of fellows who, the minute th 
happen to burn their little finger, thi 
the whole world’s on fire. Now, I'll t 
you something. My father had an « 
horse, which wasn't much fonder of drs 
ging a load than you are; and one d: 
when it was drawing a heavy cart, 
halted half-way up a steep hill to havi 
rest." 

A smothered laugh among the m 
showed that they already saw the point 
the story. 

“Now, that horse thought itself ve 
clever,” pursued the Ataman; “ but 
wasn't; for up ran my father, and warm 
the lazy brute in fine style with a | 
stick ; so all it gained was the extra troul 
of getting the cart under way again, a 
a good thrashing to boot!” 

The burst of approving laughter whi 
hailed this homely parable told Yerm 
that his words had gone home; and 
hastened to seize the favourable moine 

“ Look there!” shouted he, in a vo 
of thunder, as he pointed toa hill-top so 
distance beyond them ; “ do yousee whi 
way the stream runs that is owing do: 
that ridge? Eastward it rans—do 
toward Asia! When you reach yon 
hill-top, you are on the border-line betwe 
Asia and Europe; and after that it’s 
down-hill to a country where ther 
plenty of food, and plenty of gold, tc 
Come on! who'll be there first?” 

‘There was no more thought of murm 
ing or hanging back. Shouting like bc 
just let loose from school, the wild m 
pressed forward as if they had but new 
started. The distance which divided th« 
from the highest ridge was cleared as 
they were running a race; and as th 
reached the summit, the leaden clou 
that had so long darkened the sky st 
denly rolled away, and forth broke t 
evening sun in all its glory, greeted by t 
impulsive Russians with a boisterc 
cheer. 

But hardly had the echo of that shc 
died away, when a cry of amazement a 
alarm froma small group of Cossacl 


who had pressed up to the edge of the 
declivity to see what lay below, drew the 
attention of the whole band. 

Beneath them lay outstretched, far as 
the eye could reach, range after range 
of dark, thickly wooded hills; but above 
them, right up among the purple clouds of 
the evening sky, stood plain to all eyes the 
image of a great city, with the straight, 
wide streets, and painted wooden houses 
of a Russtan town, over which rose a genu- 
ine Russian church in all the splendour of 
its dome-shaped turrets and golden cupo- 
las. Then suddenly the splendid fabric 
seemed to quiver and tremble —its whole 
outline became blurred as if seen through 
wet glass—the buildings melted into each 
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other, and the phantom city vanished like 
a dream! 

There was 8 moment of awe-stricken 
silence, and then Father Arkadi's deep 
voice was heard saying solemnly : 

“My children, God has been very gra- 
cious to us. To strengthen our hearts in 
the time of trouble He has vouchsafed 
us a sight of what is to be hereafter. Even 
such a city as this shall your hands found 
in this heathen land, and’ where idolaters 
now worship the Evil One shall Christian 
men pray in a Christian church to the one 
true God!" * 


t to Father Arkali's opinion, 
wonderful mirage of the uorth- 


© With all due res 
anyone who hus seen t! 
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“ Sleva Boghoo !"" (Glory to God), an- 
swered Yermak and his four lieutenants, 
bowing their heads in reverence. 

But just then broke out amid the tomb- 
like silence a frightful uproar of howling, 
snarling, and worrying, as if a number of 
wild beasts were battling close beside 
them. Yermak and Ivan Koltzo, side by 
side, darted into the thicket whence the 
sound appeared to proceed, and beheld a 
very startling and unlooked-for spectacle. 


r himself how ensily the excited 
fancy of the nt and superstitions men coult 
shape it to their wixhes. Moreover, the distance is not 
too great to admit of this vision being possibly 

atmospheric reproduction of Perm itsclf—D. K. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WALLABY-MAN. 


By Rev. A. N. Maan, M.A., F.G.S., 
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(With Illustrations by FREDEUICK BARNARD and W. S, STACEY.) 


ot \ 7 HAT a very cxtraordinary change 

in the weather, my dear!"’ said 
Miss Elizabeth Appledew to her sister 
Jane, as the latver entered the drawing- 
room. 

“ Yes, my dear,” replied Miss Jane, “ it 
really is quite extraordinary. I think we 
night almost venture to draw back the 
curtains and raise the blind of the middle 
window, to enjoy the moonlight.” 

“Oh, that would be charming, Jane. 

+. Uh, how lovely!” as Miss Jane 
proceeded to carry out her proposal. 

* The moon,” continued Miss Elizabeth, 
“always appears to me so pure and 
ethereal; everything is idealised under 
its ravishing light ; the very chimney-pots 
across the road iight be the turrets of an 
enchanted palace, and the smoke might 
be the trailing of angels’ robes.” 

(Miss Elizabeth was of a tender nature. 
~ Dear Elizabeth is so poetical, you know,” 
as Miss Jane sometimes remarked to her 
friends, with a little apologetic simper of 
pretended admiration.) 

“I really think,” continued Miss 
Elizabeth, “ that we utight turn down the 
prosaic gas, and draw our chairs a little 
nearer the window. Such a trent is so 
rare at this season, and as I wish ‘o 
diseuss a little project with you, Jane, the 
soft light will assist conversation.” 

It war settled accordingly. Miss Jane 
tumed her chair round, so as to face the 
window, without moving it from its snug 
corner by the fire, and Miss Elizabeth 
took a seat close to her. 

“I feel rather guilty, my dear Jane,” 
said the younger lady, “and diftident 
about my little scheme ; indeed, I have to 
make a confession. I'm afraid you may 
be angry, but really, unless I did some- 
thing in the matter, nothing would be 
done ; and, you see——" 

“Well, Elizabeth, what is it?’ Miss 
Jane turned a severe look towards her 
sister, but it may possibly have been 
idealised into a smile of sisterly affection 
by the magic of moonlight. 

“ Well, Jane, you see, we have been in 
this house three mont'is——”’ 

“ Three months, my dear? We have 
been in it twenty-seven years.” 


CHAPTER VI.—A MOONLIGHT ALARM. 


“TI mean, we—they—General Sir 
Agam——” 

(Miss Jane cleared her throat and 
stiffened her back.) 

““— emnon has been in the house three 
months, and we have not shown him 
any civility. It isn’t—we ought—you 
really should—in fact, as I knew you 
never would, I was obliged to—to— to 
write——" 

“What! you have actually written to 
him?" asked Miss Jane, bouncing up 
from her chair. ‘* How could you be so 
forward—so audacious, Elizabeth? =! 
never heard anything so unmaidenly ! 

“T knew you would make a piece of 
work, Jane; but it’s ridiculous nonsense. 
T merely asked him to drink a cup of 
ten with us to-morrow evening—and I 
thonght we might play a quict garne after- 
wards.” 

“Then, Elizabeth, I shall certainly not 
be present!” 

“Oh, Jane, you must! You surely 
would not leave me téte-d-téte with the 
general!” 

“Thave no doubt it would be téte-«-téte 
in the fullest sense,” said Miss Jane, with 
@ venomous sneer. ‘ But if you choose 
to act on your own responsibility, without 
consulting me, you must take the con- 
sequences. I shall certainly have a head- 
ache to-morrow afternoon, and be contined 
to my room!” 

Miss Jane sank once more into her 
chair, while Miss Elizabeth took out her 
handkerchief, and seemed half inclined 
to bring it into play. But something 
occurred which drove all thoughts of tea 
and tétcs-d-tétes into temporary exile. 


The moonlight was suddenly eclipsed 
by a dreadful object descending in front 
of the window. A monstrous, black, 
writhing object, that seemed all cars and 
claws and tail, came down with a rush, 
and appenred to turn inside out. Witha 
sweep of its awful tail, smash went tho 
windows, sending a smother of splintered 
glass far into the room, inflicting cuts 
upon each sister, paralysing them with 
panic, eo that only one awful shriek could 
escape from each. 


Then tho monster seemed to squirm 
itself round and bound with a great leap 
out of the verandah into the branches 
of a@ sycamore-tree that grew close by. 
Thero was a crashing of broken boughs, 
a scuttling scrimmage, and the monster, 
with territic leaps, was lost in the darkness. 

Edward and Willoughby had held on to 
the rope with their utmost strength, but 
the weight of the kangaroo was onormous ; 
and when he found scope for using his 
tail, the gynimastie belts split asunder, 
and the recoil sent the boys flying back- 
wards upon the floor. ‘They picked them. 
selves up and hurried to the window, but 
saw no signs of the kangaroo, though 
they heard the glass smash and the ladies 
shriek. 

So they drew up the ropes and broken 
belts, and then Edward burst into one of 
his Hoods of laughter. Willoughby looked 
at him with just a tlicker of amusement. 
Not even such a comical adventure coull 
draw a laugh trom Willoughby. 

“Oh, hugh, Will, do!" said Edward, 
after a scries of explosions, “ What are 
you made of?) Didn't you hear the 
sinash, and the old maids yelling? Oh, 
Isay,whatago! Hush!—hark! there's 
uncle coming up!" 

Tho prospect of a visit from tho uncle 
Promptly stopped = Edward's laughter, 
But the general did not go farther aloft 
than the drawing-room. He heard a 
strange commoticn, with breaking of 
glass and screams. It reminded him of 
scenes in the Indian Mutiny (which ho 
had read about), and, with nover a second 
thought for his own safety, he sprang 
from his chair and rushed upstairs. 

Ho burst into the drawing-room, all 
unarmed, yet fully believing that burglars 
had entered by the window. For all his 
outward appearance, he could show a 
soldier's spirit in the cause of unprotected 
woman. It took him some moments to 
accustom his eves to the subdued light, 
and then he espied the two ladies, locked 
in cach other's arms, seated on the sofa. 

“Can L bo of any assistance?" he 
asked. ‘Has anything alarmed you, 
ladies 2" 

Hysterical gurgles were the only reply. 
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“Tet me fetch Mrs. Buskin,” said the 
gallant warrior; “she may be able to 
comfort you better than I can.” 

But before he had time to reach the 
door, Miss Elizabeth had disengaged her- 
self from her sister's arins, and prevented 
him with frantic entreaties, and even 
stronger arguments. 


“Oh, sir, do not leave us! Oh, my 


poor sister has fainted! Oh, that horrible 
monster !—I believe it was the—oh! was 
ita maniac? Tell me—it wasn't a bur- 
glar? Oh, where is it? Oh, save us! 
You will, won't you?” : 

And her voice died away into a plain- 
tive repetition of the hysterical gurgles. 
But worse than this! 

While speaking, Miss Elizabeth had 
gradually drawn nearer to the general, 
with feeble, tottering steps. She had 
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gasped forth her words with ever-increas- 
ing tremulous quivers and quavers; and 
her feelings ‘at last overpowered her at 
the hideous recollection of the terror. 
She staggered in her last steps, and would 
have sunk to the ground if the general 
had not caught her. 

Poor, frail, stricken dove! Her para- 
lysed arms fell upon the general's shoul- 


~~ 
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tottered, utterly unequal to the deman 
They refused to support him, and he w 
compelled to bite the dust. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Buskin happened 
come upstairs at this crisis, She hea 
unaccountable noises in the drawin 
room, and paused outside to listen. T! 
door was ajar. She “ h’'mmed” loud! 


and, being determined to know the wor: 


“Her paralysed arms fell on the Gencral’s shoulders.” 


ders ; her plump white fingers interlocked 
themselves round his neck; her golden 
head rested upon his martial waistcoat, 
and her weight was almost more than he 
could bear. 

“Oh!” was all he could say at that 
distressing moment. What could he do? 
In semi-darkness, in the convulsive 
embrace of a fainting lady—really his 
position was most trying—in fact, it 
was completely overpowering. His knees 


she pushed open the door and entered t/ 
room. Her astonishment was great. 

“Well, to_be sure, this is a pretty sta 
of things! Whatever is the matter ?" 

“ Help me up, Mrs. Buskin,” gasped t] 
prostrate general. “The lady h 
fainted.” Z 

“ Dear, dear, patience, me!’’ exclaim: 
the matron. “ Who ever saw the likes 
this?” 

Her sense of propriety was great 
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shocked, but without further ado she laid 
hold of the general's coat-tails and pulled 
amain. Her assistance enabled him to 
free himself from the embrace of Miss 
Elizabeth, and between them they lifted 
her into a chair. Then Mrs. Buskin, who 
had strong nerves and strong arms as 
well, tried the effect of giving the unfor- 
tunate lady a good shake. When at last 
her efforts were successful in restoring 
consciousness, Mrs. Buskin proceeded to 
similar treatment of Miss Jane; and as 
soon as both the sisters were sufficiently 
recovered to be able to walk, Mrs. Buskin 
escorted them upstairs to their rooms. 
She remained with them for a time, 
ministering to their needs and quieting 
their agitation ; and she also heard from 
them disconnected particulars of the 
alarm. 

Later on in the evening she paid a visit 
to the general. 

“Tm sorry to disturb you,” she said, 
“General Sir Agam-memning, but I'm a 
lone widow, with no one to consult, and 
something very serious seems to have 
happened to cause the ladies such a fright.” 

“ Did they tell you what occurred, Mrs. 
Buskin ?” 

“Oh yes, Sir Agem-memning, they did 
indeed. There, poor souls, they were 
enjoying a little conversation in the moon- 
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light, when suddenly, as Miss Jane said, 
a horrible monster that might have been 
the old gentleman himself, with his tail 
and three-pronged fork—and then Miss 
Elizabeth chimed in, ‘My dear Jane, it 
was no such thing—it was a bloodthirsty 
burglar, disguised in a hooded cloak, with 
an iron crowbar!’ ... and I may say, 
Sir Agam-memning, that Miss Elizabeth 
seems to have had her wits most about 
her, for of course it was a burglar—I had 
@ presentiment that there were burglars 
about—only last evening I said so to 
Sarah. Anyhow, as Miss Elizabeth said, 
he whirled round the crowbar as savage 
as a meat-axe, and broke the window; 
and then, I suppose, being alarmed by the 
ladies’ shricks, he thought better of it, and 
jumped over the verandah, and I only 
wish he had broke his neck!” 

“T heard the crash,” said the gencral, 
“and hurried to the rescue.” 

» And there’s no shutters to the window, 
and it isn’t safe to leave things as they 
are, and, oh dear! I shall never get a 
wink of sleep to-night for thinking of it!” 

The general accompanied the matron 
upstairs. They examined the window; 
they inspected the verandah. They looked 
up, they looked down; they saw nothing 
but fragments of broken glass as evidence 
of the catastrophe. 


HARD UP! 
A STORY OF EXMOOR. 


By Ascott R. Horr, 
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“It's a very extraordinary thing,” said 
the general. “I never heard of a burglar 
deliberately breaking a window with a 
crowbar to effect an entrance, especially 
when he must havo seen the ladies in the 
room.” 

“Ah, but, sir, they’re that owdacious ; 
and what can a couple of poor helpless 
females do against then? We must 
inform the police, at least.’* 

“That is a practical suggestion, Mrs. 
Buskin,” said the general. “I will go 
and find the policeman on this beat, and 
get him to patrol the road. We are not 
likely to be troubled twice in the same 
night, but his presence will give us a sense 
of security.” 

Mrs. Buskin was gratefal, and when 
the policeman arrived, she asked him into 
her parlour, and did her best to arouse 
his sympathy. She poured forth her tale 
into his attentive car, while she poured 
forth her ale into his expectant glass. 
Then, having entreated him to keep faith. 
ful watch, and having bidden hin good- 
night, she barricaded the shattered win- 
dow with sofa and arm-chair, and betook 
herself to her chamber, where she at 
last fell asleep to the music of the 
policeman's footfalls along the silent 
road. 

(To be continued) 
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MM" than once through the night was 
al I half roused by masses of snow 
slipping off the roof, till I ceased to heed 
these alarms and slept through all like a 
top. My dreams took another shape: I 
was Richard Cour de Lion in disguise, 
and Bill, turned into my good steed, had 
been stabled in bed, while I sat up carous- 
ing with Friar Tuck, who had a queer 
way of muttering Greek lines instead of 
paternosters, and wanted to play to ine 
un @ Jew’s harp, which I told him was 
not a fit amusement for Sunday. But, as 
fast as he brought out toothsome pro- 
visions from his meat-safe, which I 
broke open with my battle-axe, they 
turned to cakes of soap and goblets of 
melted snow, and I refused to sit up 
with him any longer; then he said he 
would fight me for it, and took my nailed 
boots to serve him as boxing-gloves. 
Next it was Romulus, who somehow had 
been transformed into a policeman, and 
wanted to take me up for breaking into 
the hermitage; but I bribed him with a 
cigar and told him to bite Bill rather. 
Then again, I was bathing in a sea of ice, 
where I could neither sink nor swim, till 
the wind caught me up and jammed me 
hard in a heap to make a snowball of ine. 
‘hough I tried to call out that it was not 
feir. It was a relief to wake up cosily 
for a moment, just long enough to be at 
once tickled by the grotesqueness of my 
vanishing imaginations and soothed by 
finding them all nonsense, then to doze 


CHAPTER VI.—A MASTERPIECE, 


off again among the tumbling and drip- 
ping of the snow. 

When I became dimly aware of a 
greater noiso at the door, I did not at 
first allow nyself to be disturbed. I was 
dreaming now that we were back in 
school, and that “ Old Bob” would take no 
excuse for our coming late, till I showed 
him how the fireplace was choked up with 
snow and the ink-pots filled with peats 
to keep the wind out of them, and he 
tumbled down on a slide that reached 
all the way from Bristol to Dulverton, at 
which the whole form set up a storm 
of guffaws, presently changed into the 
frantic barking of Romulus. 

He was making such a din that I 
sleepily woke up, to see Mr. Robinson 
standing over me, in flesh and blood, a 
spade in one hand, a fishing-rod in the 
other, on his face a grim smile. 

“Your imposition was very carelessly 
done,” said he, taking up from the 
mantelpiece that slip of paper on which 
my own signature had so much puzzled 
me. “Had I known you were to pay me 
a visit, I should not have made the rest 
into matches.”” 

I sat up, rubbing my eyes amazedly ; 
then it all flashed across me in an in- 
stant— that last remnant of my imposition, 
the classical books, the fishing-tackle-- 
how had we not thought of it before ? 
Here in the person of * Old Bob,’’ stood 
Friar Tuck, shepherd, gamekeeper, poor 
labourer, eccentric hermit, as we had so 


vainly guessed him! I scrambled to my 
feet, shaking off the carpet counterpano 
1 had made freo with. 

At this moment out came Bill, in his 
shirt and breeches, looking as if his mind. 
were in greater confusion. It was bright 
daylight, and the sun shone into his 
eyes through the dripping window-panes. 

“Tam sorry I did not come sooner to 
entertain you. How long have you been 
here ?"" asked Mr. Robinson, who could 
better dissemble his surprise, great as it 
must have been to find us at home here, 
and me wearing his oldest coat for an 
extra night-shirt. 

“Since Saturday night, sir.” 

“And did you bring any provisions 
with you?" 

“Two tablets of soap,” said I, with a 
sly glance at the dumbfounded Bill. 

“You don’t seem to have made much 
use of them,” quoth * Old Bob " in his dry 
way, leading me to a bit of looking-glass, 
hung up against the door of the bedroom, 
where [ saw how grimed my face was 
with smoke, not to speak of a clot of 
blood from my scratched nose, and a 
smudge of ink about my lips. 

This reminds me of a point I have 
forgotten to mention, which Bull Roborts 
will by no means let’ me leave out, for 
the joke was against me here, and ho 
complains I have too much made him 
play the part of pantaloon in the piece, 
myself acting the light-hearted harlequin 
or the resourceful clown who always gets 
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the best of it. Some time that 

afternoon through which we sat twiddling 
our thumbs, like young Micawbers, wait- 
ing for something to turn up, as it was 
beginning to grow dark, I had routed out 
from behind the dresser a black bottle, 
containing about a tumblerful of some 
unknown liquid. After smelling and 
shaking, I guessed this to be probably 
cider, and gave judgment that we might 
use it for our refreshment, as else it 
would turn sour, if that were not the case 
already. Bill doubtfully allowing me to 
make the first experiment, I ventured on 
a sip, but the way I spluttered that stuff 
out into the fireplace was warning 
enough to him not to follow my example. 

It was ink, and that was how I came 
by a black beard and moustache, in my 
greediness also swallowing about as much 
as would go to write a chapter of the 
present narrative. This mishap of mine 
Bill now made haste to communicate to 
Mr. Robinson in return for my sly gibe 
about his soap; but now I could afford to 
grin at my own dirty face, when I saw 
our entertainer unawares pulling out his 
keys. 

“Could you find nothing else to eat?" 
demanded he in amazement, beginning 
to realise the inhospitality of his roof. 

“ There was a bit of crust; we thought 
we might take that. We didn’t like to 
break open the meat-safe."’ 

So far Bill, taking undue credit to him- 
self for honesty; but 1 said nothing, 
thinking perhaps the less said the better 
as to that drawer I had made rather too 
free with. 

“ But, boys, you must be starving!” 

“We are, sir,” murmured Bill tragi- 

ally, 60 deep from the bottom of his 
hollow stomach that I was moved to 
laugh, whereas my comrade appeared 
ready to cry for joy to sce this end of our 
sufferings. 

“Then not another word till T get you 

.some breakfast!” exclaimed Mr. Robinson, 
all pity and concern. 

While I gave myself a scrub and Bill 
finished dressing, the master bustled 
about like old Mother Hubbard, pulling 
out that meat-safe, unlocking his recep- 
tacles, stirring the fire, putting on the 
kettle, spreading the table, boiling egas, 
hunting up knives and spoons, all with 
the deftness of an experienced hermit. 
‘There was nothing left for us to do but 
to make some toast and to wash the dirty 
plates. As soon as the teapot had been 
filled, we sat down to a rough-and-ready 
meal, which to us two seemed the noblest 
banquet of our lives. It was well worth 
a day’s starvation to have such appetites 
and the means of appeasing them ! 

Ham, sausage, eggs, toast, bread, mar- 
malade, vanished down our throats quicker 
than the thick anow-drifts were thawing 
outside. Between mouthfuls, we gave 
the master an outline of our adventures ; 
and as he had finished his breakfast long 
before his guests were stopped by modesty, 
he could explain to us more fully how we 
came to find him not at home. 

This hovel, as we hardly now necded 
to learn, was the “little place in the 
country" where that dry old bachelor 
and inveterate angler spent all his holi- 
days, when trout were to be caught, rough- 
ing it here in congenial solitude, Romulus 
his only companion, yet with help and 
supplics from the people of a farm a little 
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farther down the glen. On that Satur. 
day morning, starting out to fieh, he found 
something wrong with the lock of the 
door—a lucky hitch for us! So, instead 
of locking it up as usual, he le Romulus 
inside to guard the premises, little ex- 
pecting, indeed, that any dangerous visitors 
would pass that way. Like ourselves, he 
was caught in the sudden snowstorin 
when some miles from home. With great 
difficulty, he had succeeded in gaining the 
farm, 50 much exhausted that he was 
persuaded to stay all night. Next day, 
he and the farmer made an effort to get 
to the cottage; but the snowdrifts being 
too deep, they gave it up asa bad job. Mr. 
Robinson, however, could not forget how 
his faithful Romulus must be starving at 
the post of duty, and, the thaw having 
come on, set out early to the dog's relief. 
He had been much surprised to see smoke 
rising from the chimney of his cottage, 
then still more, when he forced his way 
in through heaps of melting slush, to find 
who were his unbidden guests. 

It was all right with us now, and how- 
ever strict “Old Bob" might be about 
Herodotus and Euripides, we had no 
cause to complain of his picnic hospitality. 
We need not even care about the chance 
of being late for school, since we had 
our master as accomplice. For my part, 
I rather hoped we might all be snowed 
up for a day or two longer, unless he 
took to whiling away the time by con- 
sideration of Greek accents and such-like 
inatters, which would spoil all the fun. 

It was still a question whether we 
could get back that day. But in the 
course of the forenoon, we made our way 
down to the farm, where the good folks 
gave us such a dinner as they judged 
inust be needed by“lads who had gone 89 
hungry from Saturday night till Monday 
morning, to which again we did due justic 
but Remus, the twin brother of Romulus, 
was so much overcome by his feelings 
to see the other dog safe and sound that 
the two fell a-fighting over the huge 
mess with which poor Romulus was to 
be consoled for his privations. Later 
in the day, the thaw going on apace, we 
were driven to Dulverton station, and 
reached Bristol at a very late hour, for all 
trains in that part of the country had 
been thrown out of their time by the 
heavy snowfall. 

It had been a perilous blizzard, such as 
is seldom known in the south of England, 
certainly not so late in the season. Old 
folks still find a landmark for memory in 
that Easter storm, which did so much 
mischief in the west. through its double 
peril of a furious gale and a snowy fog. 
Bewildered wayfarers, less fortunate than 
ourselves, were here and there lost in 
the snow and frozen to death. Ships 
were wrecked, flocks of sheep buried, 
buildings, chimneys, and trees blown 
down or crushed under the weight of 
snow; trains were stopped, telegraph- 
wires broken; weddings had to be put 
off, and funerals; there were parishes 
where hardly a soul got to church, 
villages snowed up from all communi- 
cation with their neighbours, and lonely 
houses, the inmates of which came to he 
relieved at almost as much risk as if the 
frost were a besieging enemy. My com- 
rade and I might well be thankful it had 
gone no worse with us. 

We had come of with a cold in the 


head and a toothache between 
seemed a light price to pay fc 
nown as heroes of such an a 
Perhaps it did us good to 
experience of being hard up 1 
or 60, a8 60 many poor folk 
without going in search of it; tl 
was the useful lesson not to 
British climate of ours too ras 
the remembrance of what ° 
through that Sunday would b 
something to look back on, as 1 
boy, following good classical a 
said to himself while he was 
caned. On the whole, we were 
to consider our Easter excu 
rather a success than otherwise 
Bill always frowned when I a: 
to give us his song, “I fear no 
shining armour!"’ We both kn: 
henceforth, than to laugh at a sn 
on Exmoor, 

Another result of our adventu 
closer acquaintance with Mr. 
now that we had the secret 
retreat, and had seen somethin; 
in private under such peculiar 
stances. There was a tune whi 
not like “ Old Bob,” and I fancic« 
not like me, who, perhaps, g: 
truer cause for dissatisfaction 
after this episode, we came to 
stand each other better; and 1} 
use of our intimacy to persuade 
pupil into giving less time to bo 
* Ivanhoe,"’ and more to work th 
me from his long impositicns. 
way, Lill and I never again spok: 
between ourselves as * Old Bo 
always as * Friar Tuck.” 

Nor was that all that began v 
taking refuge in his cottage. Mr 
son was asked to dinner at ow 
in return for that involuntary ho: 
of his. In time, he became a { 
and welcome visitor, for my mot 
sister Nelly liked him much, but 
ita pity he should be such a co 
old bachelor. Last Easter I spe 
him at the hermitage, where we | 
mild weather, with just rain en: 
fill the streams, and caught 
many trout, my master having 
me to study Isaac Walton as 
‘Thucydides. But before this, m 
had told me with a blush he 
Robinson intended to be no longe: 
bachelor. So this tale of min 
began in such orthodox fashio 
losing our way in a stormy nisl 
regularly in a marriage ; and now 
why I nickname my sister Mrs 
and advise her to have the w 
cake covered with snow. Whate: 
does in this world, whether it be + 
on a walking trip, or shutting ur 
in an empty house, one never quite 
what is to be the end of it. 


{THE END.] 
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IN THE LAND OF THE LION AND THE OSTRICH. 
A TALE OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Gorpon SraBLes, M.D., B.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Snow-bird,” “ Our Home in the Silver West,” etc., etc. 


very busy man indeed was Tom 

Carter for the next few months. 
«As busy as a bonnet-maker " is a phrase 
we sometimes hear, but Tom was as busy 
as a bushel of bonnet-makers rolled into 
one. 

The Ishmaelite had a lot of cargo to 
discharge at Simon's Town, and to ships 
in the roadstead, so she would lie here for 
some weeks. Well, Mr. Carter left Aunt 
Rebecca and her exodus on board until 
he should get comfortable quarters for 
them on shore. 

The boys proposed that they should go 
with him and help him. 

Tom laughed. 

“Go with me and hinder me, you mean. 
No, lads, I must speak to you straight. 
I won't have you. If you were with me, 
I would feel I had on my shoulders all the 
responsibility of a host—that, in fact, you 
were my guests—and I should not then be 
happy unless I were showing you things, 
explaining things, and making you feel at. 
home and jolly; and it is indeed a small 
amount of business or thinking I'd get 
throngh in that case. So you just go on 
shore whenever you please, go roaming 
round the hills, sketch, photograph, gather 
wildflowers and kill snakes, but—don’'t 
worry me. I want no companion except 
my big meerschaum pipe.” 

Tom Carter did not even have a ship's 
boat to take him on shore. A half-naked 
Caffre, whose face would have been a good 
advertisement for paste blacking, and his 
teeth a fortune to a dentist, came for 
“Massa Cartah”’ very early in the fore- 
noon. 

How he did grin, to be sure, when Tom 
popped his sun-browned and smiling face 
over the side and cried: 

* Hullo! Othello, all alive then?” 

Why, grinning was hardly any name for 
it; the corners of his mouth positively 
seemed to disappear round the sides of his 
head and meet at the back of his neck. 

“ All alive, Massa Cartah? Yes, Massa, 
ha, ha! and so full of joy, I want to laughee 
all de time.” 

There wasn’t much room in Othello’s 
little black tub of a dinghy for the two of 
them. Tom sat astern, with his knees on 
a level with his chin, and the Caffre boy 
in the bows, with his short tools of oars, 
and really, if the craft hadn't been nearly 
as broad as long, she would have capsized, 
and both would have landed down among 
the jelly-fish. 

They got on shore safely, however, and 
telling the lad to follow, Tom strolled up 
to the hotel. This was right over some 
shops, with a deep verandah in front. 

« Hallo! Tom, hullo! hullo! hullo!” 

That was his first greeting. 

It was from a red-tailed parrot, whom 
Tom kissed and scratched and made 

happy by half-filling his food-tin with 
died chillies. 

Bat the landlord and his daughters were 
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very glad to see the ostrich farmer, and it 
was nearly an hour before all the news had 
been given and exchanged. 

“The very thing,” said Lena to a ques- 
tion put to her by Tom. 

“The sweetest little cottage in the 
Colony. Not far from the hospital and 
graveyard.” 

“Oh!” cried Tom, “that’s awful!” 

“Oh! but it is just lovely enough for 
anything. Wait, and I'll give you the 
address.” : 

“Ah! but Lena, make me another cun- 
ning iced drink first.” 

And Tom sat down by a little table in 
the hall with his legs on a chair. 

“ Heigho!" he said, “how happy I feel 
at being back again, and at finding you 
all looking so lovely. Lena, is it true you 
are going to be married ?"” 

“ Now, Mr. Carter, who could have told 
you that?" 

“ Nobody, only the parrot. But I know 
it’s true. Ah! Lena, I'd marry you 
myself and be done with it if I were only 
a hundred years younger.” 

“Humph |” said Lena, with a little toss 
of her head, “ how am I to tell you haven't 
brought a wife out with you from England 
itself. Pray, who is the cottage for?" 

“Oh, Lena, it is for two of the dearest 
old maids that ever you met in your life. 
Leastways, one isn’t so very old.” 

“ That's the one you'll marry.” 

“No, no, I'd rather have the old one. 
She is more motherly. But they will 
stay at the cottage till I buy or rent a 
farm—near my own I hope, and—and— 
Oh, well, Lena, you'll know more as 
events develop.” 

Tom Carter went to see the cottage. 
It had ten rooms, large and lofty ; it was 
clean and tidy, quiet and well furnished ; 
it had a garden in front filled with the 
rarest flowers, and terraced gardens rising 
up the hillside, and it commanded one 
ot the most lovely sea views that I know 
of in the world. 

Tom haggled a little about the rent, 
but finally took the cottage for three 
months sure. Then he went back to the 
hotel smoking. 

He found a bullock-cart just starting 
for Cape Town. He threw his grip-sack 
on board, told Othello to mount, and went 
into the hotel again to have another iced 
drink and leave a message to be sent off 
to the ship. 

In less than half an hour, the double 
string of bullocks were all in motion, 
and the great waggon was tossing and 
swaying along the rutty road like a ship 
in a heavy sea-way. 

It was dark before she reached Wine- 
hers, where, at the hotel, Tom met many 
men he knew, and who were right glad 
to see him. But though pressed to stay 
and start in the morning, he laughingly 
refused. 


“ Business first,’ he caid. “I'll stay 


when I come back for a week, perhaps, 
till you'll be glad to get rid of me.” 

So he reloaded his big pipe and then 
remounted. Crack went the long whip, 
and away they rolled once more. 

It was a fine old hotel where Tom and 
his Caffre servant landed at last. He dis- 
missed the boy below stairs. Othello had 
been here before. Then Tom, after 
shaking hands with the landlord, found 
his way into a cosy supper-room. And 
hadn’t he an appetite just ! 

But after supper, he got slippers and 
sank into a rocking-chair, a cool drink at 
his elbow, his pipe in his mouth, and all 
the newspapers he could lay his hands 
upon, some even a month old, within easy 
reach of his hand. 

It was not news that Tom Carter was 
in search of. No, he turned his attention 
to the advertising columns, and many a 
one he marked for future reference. 
But he got tired at last, rang the bell, and 
ordered a time-table. 

He would start to-morrow by train, he 
told the landlord ; it was business. And 
would the landlord keep these papers for 
him ? 

“No,” was the reply, “the servants 
may burn them. Take them to your 
room."” 

Did Tom Carter sleep soundly ? 

If you want an answer to that question, 
just you go out to the Cape, and jog and 
sway and swing all the way from Simon's 
Town to Cape T'own in a bullock-waggon, 
and see if you don't sleep. Why, when 
the waiter came ran-tanning at his door 
at half-past seven next morning, Tom 
could hardly believe he had been in bed 
an hour. 

The trains in the Colony don't run 
quite so quickly as the “ Flying Dutch- 
man," but Tom Carter got there neverthe- 
less—that is, he found himself at tho 
station nearest to his own farm, and 
found several of his own servants waiting 
for him with spare horses, and right glad 
they all were to see him. 

“Is Jacobs well?” Tom asked, after 
shaking hands, Cape fashion, with his 
mien. 

“Oh, yes,” they said, “Jacobs is well 
and jolly, but——" 

Tom Carter laughingly held up his 
hand to stop the speaker. 

“I know,” he said, “ that there must be 
bad news as well as good, and I don't want 
to hear cither until I get home. Then 
Jacobs can tell me everything.” 

“T declare,” he continued, * the horses 
all seem to know me.” 

This is true enough. and I think it 
spoke well for the farmer's honest. kindly 
nature that four or five brown muzzles 
were all stretched ont at one and the same 
time to receive a caress, and that more 
than one of the nags whinnied with 
pleasure, 

Not much to look at were any of these 
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horses; oh, you don’t require horses of 
high breeding at an ostrich farm, I assure 
you. Honest, steady, workaday nags, 
nothing else. They soon come to know 


their work, and there isn't anything short 
of an earthquake that is likely to disturb 
their equanimity—I had almost spelt this 
word equine-imity. 

But rough and uncouth-looking as these 


nags were, they were surefooted, and 
seemed to have as much stay in them as 
any mule, with none of the kicking power. 
Slow? Well, yes, I have to confess that 
these horses were a trifle slow; but it has 
always appeared to me that every creature 
in Cape Colony, man included, is some- 
what slow. For fear of giving offence, I 
must say slow and sw There is no 
doubt this is a rising colony ; but institu- 
tions don’t spring up here with the mush- 
room-like celerity that they do in the 
United States of America. I am not 
going to venture an opinion as to the 
reason of this. Perhaps it is owing to the 
Dutch element ; perhaps it is owing to the 
climate, which I have always looked upon 
as asomewhat drowsy one, though healthy 
it undoubtedly is, and more so after one 
has been acclimatised. 

The men who met Tom Carter with 
spare horses for himself and little Othello 
would have called themselves Dutch had 
you asked them, but nevertheless they had 
a taste of the Malay in their composi- 
tion. They were probably none the worse 
of this, and Carter had found them 
right faithful fellows. They had been 
in his service for nearly a dozen ycars, 
and in that length of time a master 
gets to know a little about a servant's 
character. 
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Now, the waggon-road to the station 
was a fairly good one, and our ostrich 
farmer, with a few of his neighbours, had 
done a good deal to improve it. But it 
was a somewhat winding one, and fully 
twenty miles long. 

By taking bridle-pathways, the party 
managed to shorten the distance to 
about fifteen miles. They took it very 


however. 
The men had 
not forgotten 
to bring plenty 
of creature com- 
forts in their 
haversacks, and 
towards —sun- 
set they rested 
on the brow 
of a hill in a 
wood of tall and 
weird euphor- 
bias, and while 
the horses were 
turned loose 


easy, 


Malay lady who, with extended e 
rushed to meet him. 

Tom was not expected to rush 
arms, but only to take both har 
now did, and heartily shake ther 

“Oh, Mammy, Mammy, I am 
get back again once more !°" 

“ So you mus’ be, pore chile, ar 
indeed, it is tire you do look. Sit 


to browse on 


the scant but 


juicy herbage, a 


hearty meal was 


made. Then 
pipes were lit. 
But after half 
an hour's rest, all mounted again, and in 
due time Tom Carter, apparently much 
to his delight, found himself once more 
in the bosom of his family. This, of 
course, 18 & mere figure of speech; for, 
as the reader already knows, our farmer 
was not married. Yet he had a habit of 
calling all his people his boys and girls, 
with the exception of the lively little 


“* Four or five brown muzzles were all stretched out to receive a care 


in the rocker, chile, and Marie will 
your slippers while Mammy does 1 
you coffee. Deenner will be all reac 
half an hour, and Jacobs and his 
Alie vill coom quick ven he knows ; 
here.” 

Tom Carter seated himself in the rc 
and gave a great sigh of relief as he lo 
around him. Meanwhile Marie, a 


coolie girl, came smiling, and knelt beside 
him to chafe his feet and put on his 
slippers. 

; Get me a light now, Marie, like a good 
girl.” 

Tom had plenty of lights in his pocket, 
but ke knew Marie was dying to do some- 
thing for him. 

« Ah! thank you, Marie, and here comes 
Mammy with the coffee. How delicious, 
Mammy, and how fragrant! I haven’t 
drank coffee anythi.g like this since I 
have been away; and I’ve been looking 
round the room, Mammy, and I see 
everything tidy and nothing altered. And 
those lovely flowers—geraniums, and 
heaths. Where did you get them?” 

“See, see,” cried Mamuny, pointing to 
Marie. “She hold down her head. She 
blush if she not too black to blush. 
But Marie good girl. She climb de 
mountain high to get de flower for 
Massa’s table, cause dat good-for-nuftin’ 
Caffre nigger, Loopoo, afraid ob de snake. 
Sure, I tell him for true, no matter if de 
snake kill he fifty time. Plenty boys 
more good as he.” 

Mammy’s tongue kept rattling on, and 
Tom sat smoking, with a satisfied smile 
on his face. But presently he put his 
hand in his pocket and pulled ont two 
little packets. One contained a pair of 
bangles for Marie, the other a silver chain 
and pretty little watch for Mammy. 

Both were still in raptures over these 
gifts, when the door orened, and a very tall, 
straight, and wiry-looking man entered, 
leading by the hand a strangely, almost 
weirdly, beautiful girl of, perhaps, twelve 
or thirteen summers. The tall man was 
evidently her father, and although from 
his swart and somewhat wrinkled face he 
must have been nearer sixty than fifty, he 
gave one the idea of great strength and 
hardiness. 

Tom advanced to meet him. 

“ Ah! Jacobs, delighted to see you! 

“ And Alie, how is she?” He lifted her 
straight up above his head, and kissed her 
in her descent. 

“T have such a lot of pretty things for 
you, darling,” he said, ‘all the way from 
Scotland. Sit down, Jacobs, sit down! 
Smoke? Just have time for one pipe 
before dinner. Don’t tell me anything 
till we have fed.” 

“ And now,” said Tom Carter, about half 
an hour after this, when they had retired 
from the table and were comfortably seated 
in rockers near to the open window, Alie 
ensconced on Tom's knee, for she was 
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evidently at a loss how to give expression 
to the joy she felt in seeing him back— 
“now, Jacobs, you can tell me what luck 
we've had.” 

Jacobs in expression and manner might 
have passed fora Quaker. But there was 
no disguising the affection and admiration 
he had for his employer. Almost from 
the outset of Tom’s career, he had been 
with him, and had taught him all he 
knew. To the knowledge thus imparted, 
however, Carter had added experience, and 
could now give his quondam mentor 
many points in the management of an 
ostrich farm. 

“The luck has been good, bad, and 
indifferent. Maybe, on the whole, it’s 
been good. Leastways, better far than 
some of our neighbours’. But feathers 
have gone down in price.” 

“ Knew they would, Jacobs. 
men trying the farming.” 

“Too many fools.” 

“ True, Jacobs, that’s where you and I 
have the pull. Well, do you know, that 
idea of mine of taking my feathers to 
England and giving a few lectures was as 
good as finding a diamond-mine.” 

Jacobs smiled. “I knew it would be,” 
he said; “I felt sure of it from the first. 
And you sold all your fluff by private bar- 
gain. Didn't you now?” 

“ Ay, Jacobs, and for good prices. Some 
went to a princess, and nearly all to 
ladies of rank.” 

“What a thing it is to have genius!" 

Jacobs then told all the news of the 
farm, and dwelt long and lovingly on his 
success with a huge incubator that had 
been imported by ‘om before his depar- 
ture for England. 

“Oh, she’sa darling, she is!” 

“And, oh, Uncle Tom,” said Alie, 
“it’s such fun when the wee flufties come 
out.” 

“You wouldn’t believe it, Brother 
Tom”’'—this was a kindly way of address- 
ing Carter that Jacobs had at times— 
“you'd hardly believe it, but Alie and I, 
with a coolie or two, manage the incu- 
bator beautifully, though the darkies were 
dreadfully afraid of her at first. But to- 
morrow you'll see for yourself. 

“And,” he added, “I suppose you've 
heard that our nearest neighbour, old 
Hobart, is dead.” 

Tom looked doubly interested now. 

“No, Jacobs, no.” 

“True enough, though, and his farm 
in the market. Everything will be 
sold!” 


Too many 
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“Poor Hobart! Died suddenly ?” 
nine” sunstroke whii2 out riding in the 

ills."* 

“Well, Jacobs, I've news for you. I 
didn’t bother writing. Thought I'd like to 
give you a big surprise like this by word 
of mouth.” 

Then he told them all about his adven- 
tures in Scotland, and all about Edgar, 
Kenneth, and the exodus of Aunt Rebecca, 
up to the taking of the cottage for them 
at Simon's Town. 

Jacobs considered for a short time; 
then he burst out laughing. 

“ Brother Tom,” he cried, “I can read 
your fortune.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Tom. “I know 
what you are suing to say, but don't. 
Rather give me your advice. You see, 
Jacobs, this house is good enough for old- 
fashioned fellows like you and me; but I 
am going to add a wing to it, or maybe 
two, forthwith.” 

“ Of course you are.” 

“Well, Jacobs, I can afford it. And 
I'm going to raise your screw, big brother, 
to let you get a piano and a governess for 
dear little Alie here. 

« Now, Aunt Rebecca and Ruth can't 
come out here till that new wing, or the 
two new wings, are built. So you and I 
must put our two old heads together, and 
plan out a place that wo can invite real 
ladies to. We must simply make the new 
wings palatial, brother. We have threc, 
or even five, months to do it in, and I 
know you will be delighted with the 
ladics as housekeepers. Why. Jacobs, 
we needed some such change, you know, 
to prevent us from rusting out and 
out.” 

Alie went to bed before long, for she 
had fallen asleep in the arms of Uncle 
Tom, as she called him, and Mammy 
came and carried her gently away. 

But the two men sat smoking and talk- 
ing till long past three in the morning; 
and before they parted they had not only 
sketched out the plans for the new wings, 
but almost decided how they were to be 
furnished. And if their ideas were ad- 
hered to, everything would be completed 
with an elegance bordering on the 
oriental. 

“T tell you what it is, Brother Tom,” 
said Jacobs, as he rose to go, “I feel fully 
twenty years younger since you returned, 
and the building of the new house will 
just be the thing to make and keep us 
young. Good-night, and happy dreams !”” 
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A MALAY ADVENTURE. 


By J. A. Hiaatnson (late Royal Mail Service), 


Author of “ Mutineers of the May Queen,” Dog-Watch Yarns,” etc. 


“ T)mates?” exclaimed the quartermaster, 
with that peculiarly wooden-faced ex- 

pression which we had partly learned to 
understand. “ Yes, I once had an adventure 
with them.” 

“ Where ?” 

“In the Straits of Malacca.” 

“Spin us the yarn,” cried the watch below. 

“Well,” began the quartermaster, “it 
was at Calcutta that I joined the Audacious 
for a voyage to Hong Kong. I forgot 


that she would touch at Singapore and 
pass through the Straits, for news had 
reached the Hooghly that two English 
vessels had been attacked and plundered by 
the Malay cut-throats, and I had no wish to 
lose the number of my mess. Our captain, 
however, was the man to prepare for any 
emergency. A quantity of muskets and 
cutlasses had been secured by him, also a 
couple of twelve-pounder guns. Fortunately, 
Murphy, the bo'sun’s mate, wes a Naval 


Reserve man, and he undertook the training 
of the crew. That his was no idle berth the 
following remarkable incident will prove. 
One day an empty cask was towed abreast of 
the ship and a twelve-pounder cleared for 
practice. When all was ready, Murphy ran 
his eye along the gun, the match was applied, 
and the ball just skimmed the mark. * Well 
done,’ said the captain. With great haste 
the gun was run in, sponged, loaded, and 
again run out. The match touched the 


go 


vent, but a splutter of powder was the only 
result. Murphy stood amazed. ‘Run her 
in!’ he oried. This was done, and Jack 
Connor, the leading gunner, ran the sponge 
on the mouth. ‘It won't go home,’ said 

e. 

“ «Then, fetch a policeman ! ’cried the jolly 
mate, who was an amused spectator. 

“Murphy glared wickedly. ‘ Withdraw, and 
depress,’ he shouted, and the next moment 
Jack Connor, with a mouth as large as al- 
most any shark’s, was waltzing round deck 
with his big toe gripped between both hands, 
and singing out: ‘I’m kilt, I’m kilt!’ fit 
to wake the dead. Into the water-ways 
modestly retired the ball from the gun, and 
it was then discovered that some one had 
forgotten to put in the powder! 

* However, between cutlass, musketry, and 
big-gun drill, by the time we arrived at 
Singapore our crew was fit to face any 
ordinary number of pirates. 

“ Onacertain lovely morning we began our 
passage of the Straits. Tack for tack the 
ship made rapid way, and toward evening 
she had nearly reached the entrance to the 
China Seas. Nothing to mar the voyage 
was now likely to occur. Just before sun- 
down we stood over toward a large island, 
several miles off. If that were safely reached, 
the next tack would take us clear of all 
danger. Unfortunately, as the sun dis- 
appeared, the wind fell, and in about half an 
hour the lower canvas was flat against the 
masts, while a few cat’s-paws ruflled the 
upper kites. 

“ The short-lived twilight was fast deepen- 
ing into night when there rose from the bow 
@ warning cry: ‘ Boats right ahead, sir.’ 

“* All right,’ replied the master, who, glass 
in hand, quickly appeared on the fok’sle 
head, and closely watched the suspicious- 
looking strangers. Then he handed the 
telescope to the mate. Neitherspoke, but we 
could see in the fast-deepening night the 
outlines of three strange-looking craft, 
evidently awaiting our approach. The mate 
lowered the glass. ‘What do you make 
out?’ the master calmly inquired. 

“*Three boats fuil of men, sir.’ 

«* Just so.’ 

«« They may be fishing,’ the mate said. 

“*For big ships,’ returned the master 
signiticantly. ‘Square in the after yards,’ 
he added, while going aft. 

* The boats were now scarcely visible, while 
a tide or current seemed to set us toward 
the island. ‘They think we cannot escape,’ 
the master said, ‘but they'll catch a tartar 
this time.’ 

“With perfect discipline the decks were 
cleared and the hands turned to supper, 
while the captain and officers kept a sharp 
lool The men soon reappeared. The 
condensing apparatus wes now set going, 
and plenty of boiling water to use on anyone 
attempting to board was soon ready. Grease- 
buckets were had out, and the lower chain- 
plates and dead eyes of the rigging well 
smeared ; while the twelve-pounders received 
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attention, and muskets and cutlasses were 
piled grimly on the after hatch. The lights 
were next doused, and from every quarter we 
awaited with resolute tension the approach 
of the foe. 

“In this way an hour passed, and the men 
then became exasperated, for the night was 
so intensely dark that even the closest 
objects could scarcely be made out. 

“The master and mate stepped for‘a’d. 
‘Men,’ the former said quietly, ‘I can no 
longer endure this suspense ; there won't be 
a breeze before daylight. Those fellows 
ahead will attack about midnight, and if we 
allow them to come alongside in three 
separate rushes, our force will be scattered 
and defeat may follow. Let us take them 
by surprise. If, as the mate suggests, they 
be harmless, well and good; but if other- 


wise, let us clear them off the sea. I call 
for volunteers for the boats.’ The crew 
followed their commander aft. Action of 


any kind was preferable to the anxiety all 
were now enduring. 

“ Both quarter-boats were noiselessly swung 
out and lowered. A picked crew was told 
off to each. Muskets and revolvers were 
carefully loaled and passed over the side ; 
and all being ready, the brave captain took 
command of the starboard cutter, while 
Murphy, the bo'sun'’s mate, directed the 
other. With a sign of farewell from their 
crews, both boats pushed off, and, under 
mufiled oars, speedily disappeared in the 
darkness. 

“Those left on board gathered on the fok'sle 
head, every eye strained to pierce the im- 
penetrable darkness, and every ear waiting 
for the faintest sound that might come 
across the sea. The great ship lay almost 
motionless. Second after second dragged on, 
and still no sign came from the boats. Sud- 
denly a distant hail was followed by a flash. 

« The sharp rattle of musketry rolled across 
the deep, and our pent-up anxiety found 
instant relief in a wild cheer of encourage- 
ment. This was followed by a second flash, 
in which our comrades, standing close to 
repel attack, were momentarily visible. 
Then hoarse cries, as when men meet in 
deadly hand-to-hand combat, reached the 
ship, and then—an utter silence. 

“*Whatcan have happened? What fiend- 
ish plot has overwhelmed them ?’ 

“Such were a few of the anxious queries 
passed whisperingly from man to man in the 
awestruck group upon the bows of the Au- 
dacious. 

“A few minutes of intense anxiety were 
broken by the mate's stentorian voice. 
‘Boats ahoy!’ he cried, and far aloft 
amongst the sleeping canvas an echo scemed 
to faintly whisper --‘ Boats ahoy!' No 
answer was returned, and more than one 
man threw off his clothing and volunteered 
to swim to the boats and, if possible, asccr- 
tain the fate of their crews. 

“ A faint sound at length attracted attention. 
Something was nearing the ship. Could it 
be that the pirates, having destroyed their 


foes, were now bet on plundering the 
vessel? Muskets and cutlasses were seized, 
and we hastened to the side, determined to 
die hard. 

“ By this time the outlines of two boats 
were made out, and our mate showed a light, 
which was answered. Weapons were laid 
aside, and we rushed to the assistance of 
the returming crews. One by one the men 
climbed silently on board, laid their weapons 
carefully on the after hatch, and as silently 
awaited the hoisting in of the boats. When 
dismissed, all hastened for’a’d, and seizing 
their pipes, silently filled the fok’sle with 
dense clouds of smoke. 

“Perceiving on the features of Murphy a 
strange expression, I sheered alongside. fur 
he and I had always been close friends. 
‘What is it, Tom?’ I asked. He stared 
fixedly, shook his head, and rid himself of a 
huge tobacco cloud. ‘I’m honour bound,’ 
he said, * but I'll tell you to-morrow.’ Next 
day the Straits of Malacca were miles 
astern, and the yarn of that night attack 

s told, 

After leaving the ship,’ Murphy said, 
‘we prowled round, and presently found the 
enemy lying close. They hadn't any notion 
we were so near. The skipper hailed, but 
receiving no reply, poured in a volley at 
half range. Of course, I followed suit, and, 
ss in hand, dashed into the pirates. 
Through the darkness I saw a wiry- 
locking old sinner standing in the stern of 
an enemy's boat, and when alongside, I cut 
at him. Next moment my weapon snapped 
in two. Fully half of our men had been 
dragged or fallen overboard, and becominz 
furions at the sight, I went for that) old 
feller's hair. If evera man had seized a 
skeleton in the dark, that man was Thomas 
Murphy ! I give you my word his arms 
were nothing but’--and the bo'sun’s mate 
added in a s-pulchral voice—‘ the—the root 
of a wretched tree! Yes, Jim,’ he added, 
‘those three boats full of men turned out 
to be but three floating trees, and I leave it 
to anyone who saw them if, in the deepen- 
ing twilight, they weren't for all the world 
like boats full of men.’ 

**T would have sworn to it,’ I said. 

“©And,’ concluded Murphy, ‘it was en- 
tirely owing to the skipper's orders that 
we made no sign. “Jf any man in these 
boats,’ says he, standing erect, and in a 
voice there was no mistaking—“ if any 
man here,” says he, “dares to open his 
mouth upon this matter before these Straits 
are out of sight, I'll stop his grog and 
*baccy for a month.’ You understand our 
silence now, but I was nearly bursting to 
tell the yarn.’ 


“ Gentlemen,” remarked the quartermaster, 
with sphinx-like gravity, ‘that is the yarn 
of my night attack on ‘pirates’ in Malayan 
waters. Good evening,” and with a grim 
smile he disappeared from the fok'sle, while 
a shower of sca-boots, tin pannikins, and 
swabs followed closely in his wake. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF DEAN STANLEY. 


'gosz who have read “Tom Brown's 
School Days’”’—and who has not ?— 
probably know that in the bright, refined 
Arthur of that popular story we have a 
sketch of the boyhood of Dean Stanley. And 
that boyhood presents so many features of 
interest, it is 80 remarkable in its intellectual 
development and its scholastic successes; 
so utterly unlike the generality of boyhoods; 
so illustrative of the proverb that “ the child 
is father of the man,” that a brief sketch of 
it will be welcomed by all. 

Arthur Stanley was born at Alderley 
Rectory on Dec. 13, 1815. His father, who 
afterwards became the distinguished Bishop 
of Norwich, is well known to all young 
naturalists as the author of that charming 
book, “The Familiar History of British 
Birds.” At Alderley Arthur spent his 
childhood, and his mother speaks of him as 
shy and reserved, with “nothing of a boy 
about him except his love of horses and 
hatred of dolls,” and as liking nothing so 
well as sitting alone with a book, reading or 
learning poetry. 

At nine years of age this little delicate, 
nervous boy, already devoted to history and 
Poetry, was sent to a small private school at 
Seaforth, now a suburb of Liverpool, but then 
a quiet seaside hamlet. The rougher games 
of his companions had no attraction for him, 
but he delighted in telling them stories. 
Southey was at that time his favourite poet, 
and he would play with his schoolfellows 
“Thalaba and Kehama.” His letters home 
are full of the books he is reading, and 
already show signs of his marvellous gift as 
a letter-writer. He has bought a “small 
unbound Dryden’s Virgil for four shillings,” 
and also “a little 18mo ‘The Remains of 
H. K. White,’ several of them very nice 
things.” He goes in raptures over a ‘dear 
little Shakespeare” he has bought with his 
own money, and a ‘Plutarch too, the very 
thing I wanted.” Then he sends home an 
account of a missionary meeting at Liverpool, 
which lasted three hours, at the end of which 
he “ felt rather sick, and was obliged to go 
out.” And later on we have a detailed 
Teport of a tumultuous meeting on the 
Catholic Question, which he “liked a great 
deal better than the missionary meeting!” 
He is already writing poetry; now on “ The 
Destruction of the Druids,’ which begins, 
“It is the hour of deep midnight; "’ now on 
“Vortigern ”; now on “St. Bartholomew's 
Day"; and now, being awake one night, “as 
it was very windy,” he addresses ‘ Sleep.” 
We have ulso an account of a morning spent 
with Gladstone, then at home from Eton, 
and some five years his senior. ‘“ Have you 
tead Gray?’ said the future prime minister. 
“No? Then take this volume and read it.” 
“Itook it away,” said Stanley, “and read it 
immediately.” 

During the summer holidays of 1828, he 
went with his father and mother and a 
small party for a tour in the Pyrenees. The 
Journal which he kept remains, and it 1s 
almost impossible to believe that it is the un- 
studied writing of a schoolboy of twelve years 
oll, His graphic descriptions of nature ; his 
keen delight in beautiful scenery—a percep- 
tion which deserted him in after-years —his 
wonderful observation, are alike remarkable 
mone so young. Take, for instance, this 
account of an adventure with a Pyrenean 
wolf-dog. The party are returning from an 
expedition towards the Pic de Ger when they 
Jose their way: “At last we heard a tinkling 
of sheep-bells, and congratulated ourselves, 
thinking that some shepherds were coming 
with their flocks. At last the sheep made 
the’r appearance ; but, alas! with no shep- 
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herd, but an immense Pyrenean wolf-dog 
as large as a Newfoundland, as fierce as the 
fiercest wolf, as strong as a lion, and as 
faithful to his sheep as any dog could be. 
We hoped to get out of his way by sitting 
on the bank while the sheep passed by, but 
the dog bounded before us, and set up a 
savage bark. We then stepped into the 
bushes, but still we heard him rustling before 
us; at last he stopped, and we got into the 
path on the opposite side. Unluckily we 
met some more of his sheep, upon which he 
stood on the opposite rock, barking furiously. 
When these were passed we met two stray 
lambs, and the dog darted down from his 
station with ao terrible howl, and bounded 
down the valley, and in a moment we heard 
his horrid bark close behind us, and saw him 
issue from the bushes, wagging his tail with 
@ savage joy, and with his jaws opened to 
devour us. Papa told us in e low voice (lest 
it should startle the dog) to go on before, and 
he walked behind slowly, the monster fol- 
lowing close behind, barking the whole time; 
and when Papa turned round arid looked at 
him steadily, he stopped... . . At last, having 
followed us for half a mile, and put us all in 
a most horrible fright, to our great delight 
we saw him turn round (as he was sure 
of his sheep) and disappear among the 
bushes.” 

At the age of thirteen Arthur Stanley was 


. sent to Rugby—the Rugby of * Tom Brown’s 


School Days '"’— under the head-mastership of 
the great Dr. Arnold. The new boy went up 
with a great reputation, and his successes 
soon justified the report of his attainments. 
He is described at this time as short in 
stature, slight in build, and with small and 
delicate features; and as dressed in a frill, 
and a round, blue, many-buttoned jacket, 
with a pink watch-ribbon in relief against his 
grey trousers. Thelittle, timid, gentle boy was 
placed in the fourth form, when at one bound 
he leapt to the top, and there remained until 
the end of the term, when he was removed 
into the shell. There the same performance 
was repeated; and within six months of his 
coming to Rugby, this little fellow at thirteen 
found himself in the fifth form, and beyond 
the reach of “ fagging.”* In his second half- 
year he was promoted to the dignity of 
“house preposter”; while his poem on 
Brownsover made a deep impression on 
boys and masters alike. Shortly afterwards 
he won the English Essay Prize, the subject 
of which was ‘Sicily and its Revolution,” 
and it is noteworthy as being his first attempt 
at dealing with history. 

The impression which Stanley made upon 
the school was undoubtedly great. Even as 
ane. . ina frill and blue jacket, he was 
treateu ...th a deference which in those rough 
days was certainly remarkable. “ Arthur,” 
writes his mother, ‘says he does not know 
why, but he never gets plagued in any way 
like the others, his study is left untouched, 
his things unbroken, his books undisturbed.” 

In spite of his shyness and reserve, in spite, 
too, of his want of physical strength, he seems 
hardly to have been bullied at all. Once, 
indeed, ashe sat in his study — known as Poets’ 
Corner — reading Mitford, a stone flung at him 
by a schoolfellow struck him on the forehead 
and cut it; but, generally speaking, he was 
treated with marked respect. ‘So far from 
being plagued and bullied,” he himself writes, 
“except just at the beginning, I have been 
most fortunate in all that, especially con- 
sidering what Iam. For, in addition to his 
small stature and his shy disposition, he was 
singularly incapable at games. At cricket and 
football alike he was quite helpless. At foot- 
ball he persevered for a time ; and at last ho 


writes home, “ J think now I kick the ball, 
whereas before, they used to tell me, I only 
pushed it with my foot!” And this 
physical incapacity extended to almost all 
boyish exercises. At riding, though he was 
entirely free from timidity, he was almost 
equally incapable. When away ona visit, he 
was out coursing on a pony, but he is far 
from comfortable: “ My trousers were for 
the most part up to my knees, except when 
I got them fastened down with a shoe-string 
on one side and a weed on the other!” 

In August 1831 Stanley was promoted into 
the sixth form, under the direct teaching of 
Dr. Arnold; and henceforth his career is one 
unbroken record of success. He wins the 
prize for the English essay on “ Novels and 
Novelists,” and for the English poem on 
“ Charles Martell.”” “Ihave a vivid recollec- 
tion,” says one of his contemporaries,“ of the 
Speech Day, when, after reciting his beauti- 
ful prize poem, ‘ Charles Martell,’ he returned 
from Arnold's chair so loaded with prize- 
books that he could hardly carry them, his 
face radiant, yet so exquisitely modest and 
free from all conceit that we outsiders all 
Tejoiced at ‘little Stanley's’ successes.” 
From this time he followed entirely his own 
course in school-life. He no longer even 
attempted to take a part in games, but sought 
tecreation in long walks, in company with 
some congenial companion, such as C. J. 
Vaughan, the late distinguished Master of the 
Templ2, with whom he maintained a lifelong 
friendship. In the midst of school-work and 
prize competitions, he found time and energy 
to acquire the most varied and extensive 
knowledge on subjects of literary interest. 
He was an omnivorous reader. Theology, 
history, poetry, biography, were alike eagerly 
devoured. Now ho is reading Gibbon, and 
now Boswell's “ Johnson,” and now Whately’s 
“ Historic Doubt,” and now Keble’s “ Chris- 
tian Year." The newspapers, too, are not 
neglected, and in the Debating Society, of 
which he was elected president, he takes an 
active part. Even such questions as Church 
Reform, the Mosaic Cosmogony, the Oxford 
Tracts, the Thirty-nine Articles, are engerly 
discussed with his chosen friends ; while Dr. 
Arnold's sermons aroused in him such an 
enthusiasm that it was his invariable prac- 
tice to write them down afterwards from 
memory. 

At last came the memorable day when 
“little Stanley '’ returned triumphant from 
Oxford, having * won the Balliol,” and beaten 
Eton’s best man, to the great delight of 
Dr. Arnold and all the Rugby bo: And 
then followed the last Speech Day, when 
Stanley having received in succession six 
prizes, Dr. Arnold rose and said, “ Stanley, I 
have now given you from this place every 
prize that can be given, and I cannot let it 
pass without thanking you thus publicly for 
the honour you have reflected upon the 
school, not only within these walls, but even 
already at the university.” “ The applause,” 
wrote Stanley, “was great; and so ended my 
Rugby career with the most glorious hour [ 
have ever had; more glorious oven than any 
one at Balliol, though not of such unmixed 
pleasure.""| The painful parting between the 
great teacher and his favourite pupil came 
the same evening, when ina low choking tone 
the honoured master said, God bless you, 
Stanley, here and hereafter, and let me see 
you and hear from you as often as you can.” 

Such, in barest outline, is the remarkable 
record of Stanley's boyhood —a brilliant 
beginning to an unusually brilliant life — and 
it is surely a record which should inspire the 
heart of every English lad with a sincere and 
noble emulation, 
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WHIPCORD MACHINE. 


Author of “ How to Make a Whipcord Machine,” “ The * B.U.P. Purzle Purse,” * Hoe (9 Make a Croeslines” ete. 


AREFUL 
boys — and 
I only thus 
designate 
those who 
are accus- 
tomed to 
carefully 
follow out 
given in- 
structions to 
the _ letter, 
excluding 
any who 
hastily pronounce papers on the construc- 
tion of various useful articles “all wrong,” 
when the fault really lies with the other 
thing—ought to experience no difficulty in 
making, setting up, and working a “con- 
tinuous” whipcord machine, such as I am 
going to describe. “ Why ‘continuous’ ?” 
may be asked. Simply, if you are at any 
time so minded, you can make a piece of 
whipeord long enough to tie round the 
world ! 

The sight of so many parts, as represented 
by the engravings, may give the machine a 
formidable appearance. Circular work, too, 
I know, will often deter a boy from trying his 
skill on a useful article because he is not in 
possession of a lathe. Do not allow any such 
“qualms of conscience” to bias you in the 
present instance. I intend having a good, 
honest try to put the machine within the 
reach of most of you, and I shall be disap- 
pointed if I do not ultimately hear of many 
successes, 

Any boy who has succeeded in making the 
simple form of a whipcord machine given in 
No. 782 of the “ B.O.P.” will have a great 
advantage. Anyone not possessing the Feb- 
ruary part for 1894 will do well to procure 
it. The weight and guide described form 
necessary parts of this machine, and are 
there illustrated. Beyond the slight repre- 
sentation in the corner-block of this paper, I 
have not space to reiterate my remarks in 
extenso. I may say, however, one is a lead 
weight, cone-shaped, and having a hook at- 
tached; the other is a piece of thin wood 
having three notches to keep the strands of 
the cord apart whilst being twisted. Con- 
cise instruction is given for their use in the 
part alluded to; and I am only asking a small 
favour when I tell you to refer back. 

I may tell you this machine is especially 
applicable to making cordage for model 
sachts. Fishing-lines of any length and 
strength can be made—lines that will wear 
well, and last for years. Cord for hanging 
pictures can be effectively produced, plain or 
coloured. A good effect is obtained by intro- 
ducing a few strands of red with the white, 
or one set of strands may be wholly of red, 
and the other two sets of white, etc. 

As for “ sundries,’ I have no space to 
enumerate them. Youcanmake the machine 
almost entirely of wood—a form I strongly 
recommend. I promise it will lest until you 
are grown out of whipcord! 

If you really cannot make some of the parts 
described, do not give upin despair. Trot 
otf to the nearest mechanic, and his assist- 
ance will make no great hole in your pocket- 
money. 

Before proceeding with the actual work, 
carefully read this paper through two or three 
times, as by so doing you will gain a fair 
conception of the whole. Then take in hand 
the various parts as Ihave placed them for you. 


PART I. 


I strongly recommend you to procure a 
piece of well-seasoned beech board about 
two feet long and one foot wide. It should 
be } inch thick. Plane it up smooth on both 
sides. Take your compasses and set them at 
4h inches. In one corner strike a circle on 
the face side of your board. The circle will 
have a diameter of nine inches. This repre 
sents the driving-wheel presently to be de 
scribed, only I tell you to proceed thus to make 
the most of your wood. Inall future cutting- 
out operations this circle is to be left intact. 
In fact, if you have a saw fit for the purpose, 
you may cut out the disc at once. If not, 
it will be better to cut the waste away later 
on. 
The two pieces shown at fig. 1 must be 
carefully prepared as follows: From your 
board cut two pieces two inches wide. One 
piece has to be sixteen inches long, and the 
other nine. Take particular care to have 
them planed upon all sides smooth and true. 
Take the 9-inch piece, and measure 3} inches 
from one end, and square off with pencil 
marks. Measure off the same distance on 
the 16-inch piece, and also square with 
pencil marks. Lay the two pieces face to face 
in the form of a cross, using the pencil marks 
for guides. Mark the width of beth pieces in 
their respective places. Square up with 
pencil lines as before. Take your gauge, and 


set it at j inch, It will just halve the sides 
of the pieces. Saw down the pencil lines 
with a fine tenon-saw, keeping just inside 
them to insure a good fit later on, until you 
reach the gauge marks. Chisel out the 
square block down to the gauge marks, leav- 
ing the new face slightly hollow. If you 
have been careful, a good fit ought to result. 
Lay the two pieces together in the form of 
a cross, and drive together with a smooth- 
faced hammer. If the fit is too tight, ease 
at the saw-cuts with a chisel. A couple of 
3-inch screws will keep the pieces together 
Countersink the screw-holes that the heads 
may not damage your plane when you take 
off any projecting surfaces. 

The drawing shows six holes, counting a, 4 
at the dotted lines. The holes a,a,a must be 
bored very true and even, ? inch diameter, 
and right through from the face side of the 
cross, 3 inches each way from the centre. 
Slightly burn them to harden the surfaces. 
The hole 8, as shown, is in the longest part 
of the cross, 6 inches from the centre. Its 
diameter is linch. The holes c, c are simply 
for fixing the machine. The one at the end 
should be large enough to take a stout screw ; 
the one near the hole n will cover a peg. I 
will explain this when I tell you how to fix 
the machine. 

Now cut three pieces ? inch square, and 
5} inches long. Round them roughly with 
your plane, then put them in your lathe, 
and turn them up to the shape of fig. 2. 

The lengths and diameters are from a to 
the shoulder n, 1} inch, diameter inch ; 
length of z } inch, diameter } inch; diameter 
of c,2inch. The brass eye at v requires no 


further illustration. The hole © must be 
) inch, and 1} inch from the end. 

Now, this may sound discouraging to a boy 
not possessing a lathe, hence, in substance, 
Irepeat a former encouragement. Lf possible. 
vo to a practical turner; but with a sharp 
knife I could cut out all the circular wood- 


Do 
6) 


Fig. ne 


work here given; and there is no reason why 


you should not do the same. If you do not 
get the finish, the machine will work. But 
of course, a lathe is the thing. 

Fig. 3 is a convenient form for three pul- 


Fig.an. 


levs. which are to be fitted on the small end 
of the spindle at a (fig. 2). Their outside dia- 
meter should be 14 inch, and width $ inch. 
The shape given is a convegient one. Be 
careful that the diameter of the grooves is 
exactly the same size, or the speeds will not 
be uniform. You may adopt a half-round 
groove if you prefer it. Three cotton-reels 
would answer the purpose. 

You will require three stays, as shown at 
fig. 4. First cut from your remaining por- 
tion of board three pieces 3 inches long, 
} inch wide, and 1} inch deep. The “arm” 
to be 8 inch thick and 1} inch long. The 
bearing at ais jj inch. 


The handle represented at fig. 5 fits into 
the driving-wheel at a (fig. 7). It is a con- 
venient shape, and its size is not particular. 
A length of 5 inches and widest diameter 


==> 


Fig.v. 


3} inch will suffice. At a its diameter should 
be # inch, and length to the shoulder 2 
inch. 

Fig. 6 is the form of pin I recommend for 
fixing the driving-wheel to the cross at the 
hole w (fig 1). You had better procure a 
special niece of hard wood to turn it from. 
The head a is 2 inches diameter, and } inch 


long. Length of 3 1} inch, and diameter 13 
inch. The diameter of c is 1 inch. length 
} ineh. 


You have the driving-wheel shown at 
fig. 7 ready outlined for turning, but the 
“boss” B will have to be formed by the 
addition of another piece. It should be } 
inch thick, and 3 inches diameter. Fix it to 


A 
B 


Fig.vi. 


the centre of the driving-wheel with a couple 
of inch screws before turning it up in the 
lathe. Sink the screw-heads lest they dam- 
age the edge of your turning-tool. If you 
can put the wheel on your face-plate, you can 
turn out the centre hole true; if your lathe 
has no face-plate, you must bore it by other 
means. Its diameter is 1} inch. If you 
do not care for all this trouble to impart 
strength and finish, simply use a stout 
screw instead of the pin (fig. 6). A stout pin 
of this description does not soon wear, and 
gives steadiness to the wheel when force is 
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applied; but a screw will last a long time. 
I leave the choice with you. 

At this point you may begin to want to 
see what your machine looks like. And if 
this part will not work, it is useless your 
going on; but,I repeat, there is no reason 
whatever why it should not work. 

Fix the pulleys shown at fig. 3 to the small 
end of the spindles at a (fig. 2), either by 
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pinning or glueing. Pass the ends carrying 
the brass eyes through the holes in the cross 
at a (fig. 1). With a couple of long screws to 
each, fasten the stays (fig. 4) in position on 
the cross. You had better bore the screw- 
holes through the cross from the under side ; 
but to form an estimate of their position, put 
a stay alternately in its place on the face 
side of the cross. If you put the bear- 
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ings in the “ arms" over the ends of the 
spindles projecting from the pulleys, they will 
be in position. Having bored the screw-holes 
in the cross, put a bearing in position, and 
see if the spindle revolves freely. If so, 
prick the position for boring the holes in 
the under side of the stays. This procedure 
ought to ensure their not binding. Should 
either bind, it must be eased at the point of 
friction. They must revolve freely, without 
too much play. The driving-wheel is fixed. 
‘boss ” downwards, by the pin (fig. 6) (or 
screw, if the latter is decided on) being 
driven into the hole s (fig. 1). 

You now require a moderately stout india- 
rubber band. (The round sort, such as you 
doubtless use for your catapults, will do.) 
Pass it round the pulleys and the driving. 
wheel so that it rests in the grooves. In an 
ensuing illustration it will be shown crossed. 
This is not really essential, but gives a better 
hold. 

You may now give the handle of the 
driving-wheel a few turns. If it and the 
spindles driven by the pulleys revolve freely, 
you have well followed out my instructions, 
and may proceed to solve the mysteries of 
the “ continuous ” arrangement. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BRITISH NAVY OF TO-DAY. 


British Navy “on which, under the 
good providence of God, the wealth. 
safety, and prosperity” of our Empire, the 
greatest the world has ever seen, depends, is 
the biggest and most powerful in the world ; 
as, indeed, under the circumstances it needs 
to be. The maxim has lately become 
general that our Navy should be as strong 
as those of any two European Powers com- 
bined ; and a few years ago, when a great 
deal of attention was being directed to naval 
affairs, in the newspapers and elsewhere, a 
Bill was brought in and passed by the 
Government to greatly increase the number 
of our ships, and bring the Navy up to this 
standard. This great Bill, called ‘“ The 
Naval Defence Bill of 1889,” provided for 
the building of no less than seventy vessels, 
including ten battleships, forty-two fast 
cruisers, and eighteen torpedo gunboats. At 
the present time the majority of these are 
completed and ready for sea; several, in- 
deed, are in commission at home and 
abroad ; and many of our fleets have been 
completely changed and brought up to date 
by the substitution of these new ships for 
older ones. When the Naval Defence Bill 
was passed, our Mediterranean Fleet con- 
sisted of six battleships, and several cruisers 
and gunboats. Now only one of these hattle- 
ships is left, and nine new ones have been sent 
out, so that tHe total number now is ten. 

Farther on we will make a comparison of 
our fleet with those of other European 
Powers ; but first let us look at the number 
and description of our own ships. 

First of all come the battleships, which 
will probably decide the result of the next 
war one way or the other by a big battle, or 
perhaps two or three, in which one ficet will 
most likely be annihilated, as these monsters 
can sink each other with a single blow of 
the ram, as the Victoria was sunk, or with a 
few shots from their big guns, or explosion 
of a torpedo at close quarters. Only those 
ships now completed or within a few months 
of being completed are included. England, 
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TART I.—NUMBER AND DESCBIPTION OF SHIPS. 


then, possesses 19 battleships of the first class, 
which are divided into the following five 


ships | | 


\ 
| Length ' Breadth » Spee! in 
r \ 


armour along the water-line 18 inches thick 
for a length of 290 feet, and her barbettes, 
on which the four big guns are mounted, 


knots 


eve 

| | Fe. 
Royal Sovereign . 8 | 4,150 | Seu 
i 


Centurion. . + 


Trafaluar. . . 


Sans Pareit*. 2) 1 10,500 


Admiral... 6 10,600 330 
| ! i 


© The Victoria belonge! to this class. 
+ One of these six vossels carries 2 110-ton guns and 
5-ton guns. 


The Royal Sovercign is a magnificent 
vessel, and the eight ships of her class are 
the most powerful fighting ships afloat. 
The Italians have two battleships which are 
a little bigger, but much older and with very 
little armour. . 

Think of the frightful force with which 
this huge mass of steel, weighing over 
14,000 tons, and driven at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, would strike another ship ! 
And yet she herself might be sunk in the 
same manner in a few minutes. The big 
guns of these ships fire a shell weighing 
more than half a ton, which will, at a dis- 
tance of a mile and a half, go clean through 
22 inches of steel armour backed up with 18 
inches of teak wood. There is no ship in 
the world with armour thick enough to keep 
out shells from these guns. The torpedoes 
carried by the Royal Sovereign are charged 
with enough guncotton to sink a ship at 
short range. Her crew consists of over 700 
officers and men, She has a belt of steel 


4 


67-ton guna, 106-Inch quick fring, 
36 small quick-firing aud machine 
(guns, 7 torpedo tubes, 
2¥-ton guns, 10 47-inch quick- 
18 i 


is Ws 


firing, 27 small quick-firing and 
machine guns, 7 Jo tubes, 
(4 67-ton guna, 6 neh quick. 
‘. firing, 26 xmall quick-fring and 
{(_ machine guns, 6 torpedo tubes 
{2 lleton guns, 1 2%ton wun. 12 
1675) |: 6-Inch 5-ton guna, 32 quick-tiring: 
amd machine swung, 8 torpedo tales, 
67-ton guns.t 6 6-inch §-ton guns, 
26 quick-tiring and machine guns, 
(4 torpedo tubes, 


it 
'¢4 
16-75 | 


10 6-Inch 8-tou guns; and one 4 45-ton guns and 6 6-inch 


two on each, are also armoured. All our 
modern battleships have only what is called 
a “partial belt,” instead of having armour 
the whole length of the ship, like the 
majority of French ships, which are thus 
safer from having their ends shot away, but 
lose in other respects, such as speed, the 
extra armour of course making the ship 
much heavierin proportion to herdimensions. 

The namber of our “ second-class " battle- 
ships is 18. These are all older and most 
of them smaller than those of the first 
class; but they are not yet “out of date.” 
and still quite good enough for any fleet. 
The chief differences between them and 
newer ships are that they are slower, they 
have not such powerful guns or  bix 
armaments, and their designs have been much 
improved upon, in the way of distribution of 
armour and armament. 

From these 32 ships would be formed 
in war time our fleets of ironclads, which 
would either win or lose our battles and 
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decide the war. As a reserve, however, 
we have still 33 other ironclads, half of 
them old-fashioned battleships, and half built 
specially to defend our coasts and harbours, 
all of these strongly armoured and carrying 
two or three heavy guns. 

After battleships come the cruisers, whose 
work in wartime would be to protect our 
merchant shipping and trade routes, and act 
as scouts to fleets. The five principal types 
of these are as follows : 
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500 tone, 200 feet long, and nineteen knots’ 
speed. They have a light armament of 
quick-firing guns, and three torpedo tubes. 
In war time they would be scouts for battle- 
ships, and a protection against torpedo 
boats, which would lose their speed in a sea- 
way, and be at a disadvantage when opposed 
to these gunboats. 

We have 112 smaller and slower gunboats. 
Some of these are armed with one heavy gur, 
and would act as coast-defence vessels; and 


Type pies | Tonnage | Length (Shes Armament 

: | Ft. (4 22-ton guns, 106 inch 5-ton guns, 

Warwpite... 2. 2 8,400 315! 6-75 1k quick-tiring and machine yuus, 
' (6 torpedo tubes, 

(2 22.ton guns, 16-inch S-ton uns, 

Australia... 1 wee 7 5,600 | 309} 185). 28 qnick-firing and imachine guns, 
| | sre | torpedo tubes 

| | (2 uns, 10 G-inch 5-ton guns, 

Blake we. eee eee 2 | 9,000 + 375 | 21 - ick-firing and machine xutis, 
! (4 torpedo tubes, 

‘A i ! {2 22-ton guns 10 6-ineh 5-ton guna, 

Edgar idan ee, Bi 9 7,350 | 360 205 0 24 quiek-firing and machine jis, 
j | i (4 torpedo tubes 

\ (2 Ginch S-ton guns, 6 inch 

Latone ® 6 ee ee ee oD 3,400 | 300 2u « quick-firing guns, 13 quick-firing 

' | and machine guns, 4 torpedo tubes. 

| 


© Eight of these are of 4,3U0 tons, 320 feet long, and carry in aillition two 47-inch quick-firing guns 


Total, 49 cruisers of what we may call 
the first class. The ‘ Warspites’” and 
“ Australias ” are armoured ships, and might 
almost be classed as second-class battleships. 
The other three classes are able to steam 
twenty knots an hour, about twenty-three land 
miles. We have thus 40 splendid cruisers of 
twenty knots’ speed, a large number, and nearly 
all built under the Naval Defence Act. 

A second class consists of 33 ships, ranging 
from 1,800 to 4,300 tons, with speeds varying 
from seventeen to nineteen knots an hour. 
This makes a total of 82 cruisers of seventeen 
knots and upwards—a splendid fleet for the 
protection of our commerce, and one far and 
away exceeding that of any foreizn Power. Yet 
it is by no means too big when we consider the 
enormous trade to be protected, England's 
merchant fleet being as big as those of the 
whole of the rest of the world put together. 

Our Navy also possesses 32 older 
cruisers, now rather out of date and with 
speeds of thirteen or fourteen knots only. 
Most of them are fitted with masts and sail 
power, which are not now fitted to any 
ships, twin screws being considered quite 
enough propelling power, for if one set of 
engines breaks down, the ship can still 
proceed ata respectable speed with the other 
set. These older cruisers are very useful at 
present for training our young seamen, and 
making them active and “seamanlike,” by 
working up aloft on the masts and yards ; but 
in war time they would not be of much use, 
as they would run a great risk of capture by 
faster vessels of the enemy; especially so as 
their armaments are mostly old and obsolete. 
They might, however, be formed into fleets to 
protect convoys of merchantmen. 

Our Government, like most others, pays 
yearly subsidies to many of our big steamship 
companies for the use of their vessels in time 
of war. Large and fast passenger steamers 
would be of great value as troopships, or as 
privateers, armed with a few quick-firing 
guns, to destroy the enemy’s shipping. The 
finest ships subsidised by our Government 
are the “ Majestic’ and “ Teutonic,” of the 
White Star Line. which are 565 feet long, 
10,000 tons, and able to keep up twenty knots 
on an Atlantic voyage. The total number of 
eubsidised steamers is 23. 

We now come to gunboats. The best of 
these are the “torpedo gunboats,” of which 
we have 31. Twenty-seven of them are 
of from 700 to 800 tons, 230 feet long, 
and twenty knots’ speed, and four of about 


a great number are out of date and of very 
little use at all, except in peace time to 
protect British interests and carry our flag 
in out-of-the-way places. 

The number of our first-class torpedo boats 
is 106, ranging from 84 to 150 feet long and 
eighteen to twenty-four knots’ speed; and of 
second-class boats 80, of 50 or 60 fect long 
and fifteen to seventeen knots. The 
second-class boats are curried by all our 
larger ships, but those of the first class 
are much too heavy to be hoisted on 
board ship, and would have to act indepen- 
dently of larger ships, staying in port in 
fleets and looking out for a chance of harass- 
ing the enemy's squadrons or merchant ships. 
To look after these craft when away from a 
dockyard we have two “ torpedo-depot ships,” 
carrying all sorts of appliances for repairing, 
ete. One of them is a new cruiser, of 00 
tons and twenty knots’ speed, with twovrancs 
on board for hoisting up boats quickly. The 
other is a much older ship. We have alsoa 
unique ship in the “torpedo-ram’’ J’oly- 
phemus, which is built in the shape of a 
cigar, with a superstructure to make her sea- 
worthy. She has a very powerful ram, and 
carries five torpedo tubes, and as her speed is 
eighteen knots and she is so low in the water 
that it would be difficult to see her on a dark 
night, she would be a very formidable 
antagonist. Her displacement is 2,600 
tons. 

There are also in the Navy four Indian 
troopships, which are engaged for about eight 
months every year in carrying troops to and 
from India. They are big and splendid-look- 
ing vessels. We have six naval ‘troop’’ and 
store ships, engaged all the year round in 
carrying new crews or reliefs to men-of-war 
on foreign stations. 

If we add together the totals of all these 
types, the following is the result: 


Total 
Battleships: First Clas 2. 
= Second» ee 5 
Third 5. 
Cruisers : First Class”, eps 
= Second, 4 
Third wo. e 
Gunboats: First Class) 2! 113 
Others 6. ee 
Torpedo ships 3 
Total “ght » 5 ine occe B85 
Torpedo boats: First Class . 106 188 
«a Second, . . ies 
Troophips . ewe ee ee 
Total No. of men-of-war . . . 521 


Steamshipe only are included in this list. 
(To be continued.) 
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SELLICKS & CO. 
A STORY OF LOVE AND TOFFER 


By Lrctax SORREL, 


SFLLICKS was round, aul fat, and stupid, Co., on ¢! 
OY contrary, was tin, angular, and wise, 
penoy wise: but day simply becuse he Wine mu us 


enough to be pound foolish. 
Wits blessed ith 

Selick ted matter ; Co. mind. Sell 
the capital the labourer, Tt was only 1 


theretore, that capital sbould go Vaud in hand 

dabour, and that matter sheuld comb 'ne with mit 
“1 say, Sealicks” said Co. one day 

stout youth on the cinder-path ; * got 


constantly being borrowed, recently had printed ins 
the volumes a ehert stanz: 
read, to study, not fo lend.” 
written on Sellicks’ face very clearly at that: meni 
He adopted a method of answer very much int: 
with Mr. Socrates, “What do you sunt tu know jor 
he usked cauti 
Yh, nothin 
Jet you inte rather a good Uhlig.” 

“Well, what is it?" Curio-ity waa fully aress 
and when Co, prounsed that the outpouring of aot 
cash would not only be returned a hundredfold, 
would also result in a free supply of very ole 
commodities for the ue of the couple, Seilicks Was). 
v the proposition seriously, Sst) 


“Only, if you had, Te 


P Jation round the 
cricket-field. 

Now, this cinder-trac 
making, 
tributed his que 
cartloml, for the sake of the advertis 
acknosledzment in the ch 
the bowst stud glory of il 
track so beautifully situated. so 
Dy trees so splenaidly: smooth, 
harily ornamental. As for use, Well, that was ate t 
matter, When the bovs who get dewn late in 
morning found thetnselves harnessed an gangs to 
Se: oot rollers and entered to roll the track, (Ley cet.~: 
themseives with Lvely antici ations of the good t.1 
they would ofthe reconds they would) bresk 
the name the school wend wine for’ itself for ran 
and cyeling, aben the track was completed. But a! 
these unticspations were doomed to and in dixapp 
Tent, Cyciists found that the corners were tov 
for their inact ines te negotiate and preferred to ras. 
the high road as of yore; pedestrians discovercd 

atrack was out of the qu 

ning for the sports was 
tages uiter embrocationing themselves allover. ard 
ing With their legs swieldled up in cabbage. 
Used breaking their ious records, the 
for wlach the track was designad were 
mn. B 
it, Linked arm in arm, old boys who visited the 
iuvanably spent the best purt of their time saun: 
round it, While there was never a plot batched an: + 
the present boys that was not fully thrashed « 
the ciwiers. Every body, therefore, who ae 
Co, promenading on this occasion, ar 
tness of their conversation, knew that wnt 


er-track karting 


Which had been years int 


in short, so extrac 


ute 
Promenade there was nothin 


It won't cost very mach,” Co, pleaded, “and 
thing's bound to go off hke fireworks.” He knew m 
than wid tire, which ig, I belicve, 
ion, By the way, Co.'s real mate > 
Hamilton, which was “abbreviated” into © Har 
Tongue.” He was in thin respect like the little | 
named Jessie, whore parenta called her Jens 
short. The name of Co,” really took its rise trom 
alventure Tam rcliting, and was not kuown to 
¢ at the time my story opens, 
“You we.” contmined CO. “Mrs. Everton only cot 
up once a week to the school, and that's on Sature 
Well, pocket-money’s given out on Thuraday evenini 
it's burniug holes in fellow's pockets for aday and a} 
beiore they can spend it: and they can't go down ti 
without special eave It's Tuesday now ; if were sh, 
we'll be uble to start the show in time for Thy 
evening. You'll get your money back first go off 
clicks went into the pros and cons of the mitt« 
little while longer before he decided to become Jac. 
committee of ways and menna, The next day he 
tained permission to go down town, while Hiauis 
occupied himelf in laboriougly writing out hulf as 
of mysterions handbills, 

He was thus occupied, his frgers smeared with i 
holding a very inky pen, hit Lody crouched over 
paper, his tongue out, and his head held on one « 
moving in sympathetic concert with the pen, when 
licks returned from his errand, Halfway down the dr 
Le encountered Mr. Gibbs, master on half-duty for 
day, who was popular enough with the boys, thong! 
hada slightly sarcastic manner with him thut t/ 
found it difficult to understand, and therefore regar: 
with a certain amount of fear. 

“Hullo, Scllicks, I beg your pardon,” he mid, as 
walking-stick came into sudden contact with Sv ilic 
stomach, emitting at the «ame time a metal ie i 
net unmousical sound. “Haven't hurt you, I). 
Sellicks’ hand was pressed somewhat conspicuo’ 


that portion of his anatomy, thongh he hastened to 
assure the master that, on the contrary, he rather en- 
joyed the sudden encounter. 

“I was afraid that I might have damaged your deli- 
cate organisation, you know. Really, Sellicks, you're 
getting frightfully thin. Eat more and think less, my 
boy; that’s the tip. You might try laughing, too; 
excellent thing for putting on fat; go into an empty 
classroom and practise laughing for a quarter of an 
hour every day. Why, you're positively pining away.” 
Before Sellicks could stup him. Mr. Gibbs hnd seized the 
luckless youth's jacket, which was buttoned rather 
tightly round him. As he pull--l it out a couple of but- 
tons gave way, and a tin pan alid to the ground with a 
jungling and clatter. 

“ What on earth have we hero?” said the master, in 
real or affected surprise. “Are you in the habit of 
arming yourself agaiust sudden encounters with careless 
pelagoguea ?” 

Sellicks tried to mutter out some excuse, and edged 
off sideways, in the hope of getting away from the 
to inquisitive master. Bat Mr. Gibbs’ curiosity was 
aroused ; his <uspicions were excited by Sellicks’ bulg- 
ing pocketa, by the carethat the boy took to keep one of 
his hands behind him during the conversation, and by 
his crablike movements: and ns Sellicks edged round, 
Mr. Gibbs edged round also. For a second or two this 
carious movement was observed, Mr. Gibbs and Selick», 
Ikea coup‘e of crabe setting to partners in the Lancers, 
dodging over the drive. By a sudden flank movement, 
the master became also master of the situation, and man- 
aged to seize a caudal appendage of metal that seemed 
attached to the luckless Sellicks. 

“Hullo ! hullo 1" he said, “thon canst a tail unfold. 
T have heard that men are descended from monkeys, but 
1 have never found anyone who has reverted so oom- 
pletely to the original type. At any rate, I'll do myself 
the honour of saying that, under my tuition, you have 
at least been educated in the higher branches, What's 
it all about, Sellicks ?” 

For a moment the thought of braining Mr. Gibbs with 
the saucepan which hav, by its projecting handle, got 
him into such an awkward predicament, and then es- 
caping from the schvol grounds to some uninhabited 
island, where he might eke out a miserable existence by 
living on the sugar that was sticking to his left pocket- 
Nining, and the butter that was melting in his right, 
flashed through the mind of our hero; while a vague 
idea of selling toffee to the natives, and thus earning 
his livelihood, also occurred to him. Bat he hal a 
eneakin z foudness for Mr. Gibbs, and 20 he resolved, not 
only to save the master's life, but to throw hituself on 
bis mercy. Besides, it's all very well for an average boy 
to think of running away from school ; Sellicks was iar 
too fat to do more than toddle. 

Mr Gibbs thought a minute or two when Sellicks re- 
vealed his plan to him. “ {don't know exactly whether 
I ought to say anything abou! the matter.” he said ; 
© there's nothing actually against toffee-eelling in the 
tules, though Idon’t quite agree with boys becoming 
traders, Anyhow, I think I'll let the matter rest at pre- 


vent. 

Sellicks thanked him profusely, and departed with a 
lively feeling of gratitude to Mr. Gibby, and a fixed re- 
sclve to make the worthy master ill with anlinited 
supplies of confectionery. In the long run, it was Mr. 
Gibbs himeelf who benefited by his kindness in over- 
looking his discovery, and had occasion to bless, long 
after all three names had been erased from the school- 
bovk«, Sellicks, Hamilton, and Gibbs. 

“Old Gibbs found me out us I was coming up the 
rive,” said Sellicks, puffing and panting, to Co., as he 
enterel the echoolroom. “ He's going down to Jocelyn's 
after the oll man’s daughter ; aud I jolly well hope he'll 
gether. He's an awfully decent fellow, Gibbs is.” 

Misa Jocelyn was the belle of Monkston. the town on 
the outskirts of which St. Sciriol’s school is situated. 
Between two masters {n the school there was intense 
rivacy for the hand of this fair lady. One suitor, 
favours! by the boys, was Mr. Gibbs: the other, de- 
tested by them, wax M. Dufour, Profeasor of French 
at St. Seirlol’s, a handsome and polite little fellow, 
who sored immensely by yiving free music and French 
lemons to his laly love, though at tennis, sculling, and 
other manly exercises, he was quite put in the shade by 
his stalwart English rival. 

Thanks to Mr. Gibbs’ masterly inactivity in the 
Matter, the next day handbil's were passed round 
amony some of the best customers «{ the unfortunate 
Mra. Everton, informing them that an establishment 
for the sale of toffee would shortly be opened by Mesars, 
Sellicks & Co., for which their kind patronage was re- 
quested. On the Thursday, itnmediately after pocket- 
money had been distributed, the couple made their ap- 
pearance, bearing a huge tin filled with the sticky con- 
fection. Never was expectation more fully realleed. 
Pennies poured in in exchange for the toffee: Co, 
had as moch as he could do to haul in the money, 
while Sellicks cut chunks with a pnir of nail-sclesors 
from the supply in the tin; and at the end of the day 
they hail the satiefaction of knowing that they had reaped 
9 substantial profit, and had matters all their own way, 

This, however, was obviously too gowl to last. It was 
not long before other bors began to be jealous, and to 
eet up rival establishments. Vague rumours were circu- 

tated to the effect that the bntter used In Sellicka& Co.'s 
composition was acraped off the Loys’ plates after meals 
—which was absurd, use no boy that I ever knew 
left a morvel of butter to be ecras off—and that the 
handles of touthbrushes were usal to rtir the mixtnre— 
which report, I am afraid, had a good deal more truth 
in it; for Sellicks & Co. not laving studies, were 
odliged to make their toffee over the bathroom fires, 
acl on Priday mornings some of the toothbrushes in- 
variably put in a very sticky appearance. 
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But these rumours did little to disturb the popularity 
of Sellicks & Co. ; and before long, a double supply had 
to be provided, a fresh batch being baked on Saturday 
mornings. 

1t was one eventful Saturday moruing that love first 
put his finger, so to speak, in the toffee. The story must 
be told very briefly, Sellicks & Co. were running the 
distribution of toffee rather clore to morning school, 
and they were providing their own cluss in M, Dufour’s 
rooin, when the worthy gentleman entered to commence 
leseons. “Cave, cave,” shouted the fellows, and Sellicks 

put the toffee on the seat beside him, ecreeved from view 
by the massive desk. 


Now, it so happened that M. Dufour and Mr. Gibbs 
had both been invited to a garden party that was to 
take place at the Jocelyns’ that afternoon ; and the litt ¢ 
Frenchman had distinguished himself by donning a 
new and most striking suit, very light ail summery, 
and eminently suited to the occasion, All the rest of 
his costume was in keeping with this, for he was ready 
to rush away the moment school was ver to the 
party; and, not unnaturally, the neceasity for waiting 
mele him unusually irritable and restlers, 

“You are a secley baaby, you,” he said to Sellicks 
once, after an nousually glaring error in that youth's 
exercise, “Here, bring tue ze bouk, stoopid.” Sellicks 
attempted to get ont, but found it difficult to pass the 
toffee without upsetting it. 

“Oh, bah, vou are two large, tro fut,” said the master 
angrily. “Zen I vill ait next to you and show you,” he 
continued, sliding into the vacant seat. Sellicks held 
his breath with horror; then uttered a cry of warning. 
But it was ton late. M. Dufour sat himself right in the 
midst of that tinful of warm, moist, sticky toffee; and 
rose with a yell, the tin still clinging to his summery 
unmentionables. 

There is not much more to be told. M. Dufour was 
unable to go to the party ; and a day ortwoafterwards 
Sellicks had an affecting interview with the Doctor, 
one result of which was the disbanding of the trm of 
Rellicks & Co. But Mr. Gibbs shortly afterwards 
twok the two boys down town, and supplied them so 
frecly with confectionery that they were in the xchwol 
infirmary fora couple of days afterwards; aud it was 
currently rumoured in the school that the marringe 
of Mr. Gibbs and Miss Jocelyn, to which both Sellicks 
and Co. received invitations a few months after the date 
of the garden party, had something to do with this 
story of love and toffee. 


A BREAKING-UP SONG. 


Come, all you merry fellows who delight to be at 

J school, 

Who love your patient masters and their sweet and 
tender Tule : 

Come tune your noble voices, and uplift a mighty 
strain ; 

For the jolly, rattling ho.idays are coming once 
again. 


We're mighty fond of Latin, and we nearly ail can 


speak, 

Like old Thicksides himself, you know, the Attic 
kind of Greek : 

And we jabber French like Froggies, though with 
anguish and with pain, 

Bot the jolly, rattling holidays are coming once 
again. 


We think no more of Algebra than Iearned Cambridge 
dons, 

And we all have passed triumphantly across the 
dangerous Pons; 

And stocks and shares and decimals are trifles light 
and vain. 

But the jolly, rattling bolidays are coming once 
again. 


At History we're perfect daba, and fairly take the 


cake ; 
And we've travelled oftener round the word than 
brave old Frankey Drake : 
We've read such heape of Shakespeare that it's nearly 
turned our brain, 
But the jolly, rattling holidays are coming once 
in, 


We're not far off from Hurley in the scientific way. 
Qur chemic smells are wonderful beyond all power to 


fay 5 
Of our sulphuretted hydrogen especially we're vain. 
But the jolly rattling holidays are coming once 

again. 


We've dove a bit of Logio, tho’ we don't go in for 
crams, 

And ‘twonld take a senior wrangler just to count up 
onr exams, 

And if we ever do transgresa, we sweetly kiss the 


cane. 

Bat the jolly, rattling holidays are coming once 
again. 

You should see our scores at cricket, they would make 
old Stoddart stare 

And in scrummages at football we are quite beyond 
compare ; 

And we hate a'l brag and bluster it is needless to 


explain. 
But the jolly, rattling holidays are coming ouce 
again. 
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And of conrec we love ocr masters, as the needle loves 
the pole : 

And we never grieve their patient heart ner vex 
their tender xoul. 

We're dutiful and reverent, and toil with might and 
main, 

But the jo'ly, rattling holidays are coming once 
again. 


So raise your tuneful voices, boys, and muke the 
welkin ring, 

As Mr. William Shakespure once remarked, “The 
play's the thing.” 

Hurrab! the dear old winter days! 
loud refrain, 

The jolly, rattling holidays ore with ox cnce 
again, 


Sing out the 


R. W. Jackox. 
West Wilts College, Trowbridge. 


A PILLOW TRAGEDY. 


HE night was dark in “Namber Two," 
‘And yet the scene was gay there; 
The boys were sent to bed, it's true, 
But quite refused to stay there, 
(I've evidence but too exact 
To demonstrate the startling fact 
That schoolboys, raid to be in bed, 
Will very seldow stay there!) 


Two champions, armed for single fight, 
Each slender as a willow, 
Stood forward, clad in garments lig).t, 
And bearing each a pillow. 
(A slipper may be good to shy, 
A towel, wet, I don't decry, 
But nothing beats, for warlike feats, 
The good old-fashioned pi low !) 


They warerel awiftly to and fro. 
(That moment's just the worst one!) 
Fach hoped to plant the second blow, 
But meant to dodge the first one. 
(It's strange how long two panting & 
May stand before they come to blown, 
Provided cach awuits the breach 
And means to dodge the first one !) 


They closed at last, in will embrace, 
Delighting all bebotlers, 

Jones got a emnsher in the face, 
And countered on the shoulders, 

(If ever you, In such a case, 

Receive a mmast.cr in the fuce, 

It gives your grief some slight relief 

To connter on the shoulders ') 


Alack ! his weapon sought the ground, 
The stroke was such a strong one ! 

He grabbed it by the endl, and found, 
Too late, that end the wrong one. 

(Tt leaves you in an awkward plight 

To drop your jallow in a fight, 

Then swiftly bend to grab the end, 

And find that end the wrong ore > 


For, as he whir'ed ft round his heal, 
Of no disaster thinkin, 
Away that faith’e« pi low sped 
Acrovs the room jike wiuking ! 
(By cateting hold in euch a place, 
You only keep the empty cane. 
To your surprise, the jallow ties 
Across the room Lke winking ') 


Jones watched ite wild erratic pin, 
He saw a master enter, 

To find that pillow gret him in 
His waistcoat’s very centre ! 

(How sweet'y, on a downy bed, 

The pil'ow greets the weary Lead 

‘Tis not ap sweet to feel it greet 

The waistcoat’s very centre!) 


Thus far I've kept a mental vow 
To tell this story truly, 
‘Twoukl be a pity did I now 
Prolong the mene unduly. 
And bere, of course, I most not fail 
To point the moral of my tale— 
Viz. if at night you pillow-fight, 
Prolong it not unduly 1 
ALFHED Lixpaat. 


NemAay.—There are dictionaries of nearly every 
European language, most of them published by David 
Nutt, of the Strand, or Williutas & Norgate, of 
Henrietta Street. 


COVENT GARDRN.—The foreizn 
British and Foreign Bible Sovie 
Street. 


E. J. Canren.—For particulars r 
Civil Service, you apply to the Secretary of the Civil 
Service Commission ; for those rearding. the Cape 
Mounted Police you apply to the Agent-General of 
the colony. 


GRAVE AND GAY.—Apply to the Superintendent, Mer- 
cantile Marine Office, Liverpool, 


les you get from the 
in Queen Vietoria 


g the Indian 


Exontan.—We are sorry to say that the indexes and 


plates of the first seven volumes are no longer in 


print, 


JaMER MURRAY.—All you have to do ix to write to the 
commanding officer of the ship, asking for particu- 
lars as to how to proceed. You must have your 
parents’ consent, and le able to give references as to 
good character, The chest measurement bas recently 
Deen altered. Boys of from 15 to 154 raust now be 31 
inches round ¢) st; boys of from 154 to 16 must 
now be of 314 inches: and boys of from 16 to 164 
must nuw be of 32 inclies. : 


Bastnoo (and others).—You ean get hambra for bam- 
boo work in any quantity from Fisher & Sharpe, 172 
Queen Victoria Street, K.c. 


D. 8. MactEop (Montreal).—The letters D.8.0. after 
an officer's name show that he isa member of the 
Distinguished Service Ordcr, established a few years 
ago. 

Post-Ovvick Box 81.—If you will refer to “ Everyday 
Life on the Railroad,” published at our office, price 
two shillings, you will fired all the particulars you want 
reganting the Lord of the Isles, ie is still 
in existence as one of the curiosities at Swindon. 


E. M.—There fa no cheap book on hinds’ 
coloured illustrations. The hest illustrations of eves 
are in Seebohm's “ British Birds,” which costs six 
guineas. If you want the book for the purpose of 
identifying your eggs it would be better for you to 
compare them with the specimens in a museum. 


a with good 


HEAvITREROSIAN.—1. The ordinasy ladybird is Com. 
cinella oeellata ; it feels on aphides, and is thus one 
of “the farmer's friends." There are about forty 
species of Coccinellide in Britain. 2. A tortoise is a 
vegetarian ; feed it on green food. 


P. H-—You will find men.o'-war's men on recrviting 
service every morning at the National Gallery, 
opposite St. Martin's-in-the-Ficlls. 

CoNsTANT READER.--We have already lil a serios of 
articles on Coins and Coin Collectiniz. If you mean 
British coins, a good book is Thorburn’s, published 
by Upcott Gill, 170 Strand. 


W. H.—The best way to bend wood is to steam it, If 
the stick be thin, vou have only to wet it and hold it 
over a lamp as you bend it, bending it yradually, and 
uot letting it spring back until it is cold. 


Gramornone.—There would be no benefit in drilling 
the hole as you suggest. You have evidently not 
screwed the needle bar firmly enoush to the dia- 
phragm. ‘There must. be no shake in the least. or the 
effect iy sure to be spoilt, 
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OUR FRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(ConcLupIna AWARDS IN THE SIXTEENTH SERIES.) 
[Continued from our last Vol.) 


V.—Wood-carving and Design. 


EF this subject we offered prizes for the best 

specimens, judged as to workmanship, 
beanty, and utility, of any or all of the fol- 
lowing articles: a hanging letter-rack, a 
table-napkin ring, and a bread platter. The 
competition was open on equal terms to 
readers of all ages up to 24. 

We regret to report that, for some unex- 
plained reason, this competition has been a 
comparative failure. But very few have taken 
part in it, and the work submitted has not 
been of a particularly high type. The only 
prizes or certificates we are able to award are 
the following: 


Prize—Tico Guineas. 


Fraxk James Brewen, Malmebury Cottage, near 


Winton, Bournemouth, 


Prtzes—is, 6d. each. 
ARET MAtiM, 17 Bennett Park, Blackheath, 8.5. 
H. W. Riciarps, Chipping Hill, Witham, Essex. 


Mane 


VI.—Iluminating. 


In this subject, it may be remembered, we 
offered Prizes to the value of Five Guineas. 
We are happy to be able to state that many 
readers have entered very heartily into it, and 
much of the work submitted is excellent in 
every way. Our Award is as follows: 


JeNton Division (all ages up to 16). 
Prizes: 6d. each, 


Lrtax D, REED (nged 13), 46 Park Road, Bromley, 
Kent. 


AWK. MeConacHirE 
lale, Melbourne, 


‘aged 13), 26 Denbigh Road, Arma- 


ictoria, 


CERTIFICATES. 
Maro S. STEDMAN, 48 High Street, Godalming. 
GronGE BALLAXKDIE, Harlow Manor Hy4ro., Harrogate. 
Wittiam KInMAy, 1 Defoe Road, Stoke Newington, S. 


Tonace Wap, Southwell House, Highbridge, Somer- 
sete 


Monnis THorsoy, 9 Regent Square, Doncaster. 


Hen Brake WADE, Southwell House, Highbridge, 
Somerset. 


Henpent May, 47 Harcombe Roadl, Stoke Newingto 
NE 

WILrren Batpry, 159 Dynevor Road, Stuke Newin 
ton, NE. 


Skew 


sD DIVISION (ages 17-19). 
Prize--One Guinea, 


R. Keri. (17 years), 80 Chandos Street, Durham Rea 
Gatesuead-on-Tyne. 


Prizes —Half-a-Guinea each. 


Lovia Pritcnarp (17 years), 1 Portland Place, & 
John's Lane, Halifax, Yorks, 


Este PF. Hunttarn (19 years),¢ o Mrs. Bushill, Ingle 
wood, No, 2 Alum Chine Read, Buurnemonth, 


Pri:es—7s. 6d. each. 


AnTHVR C. Fowxrs (20 years), 64 Randall Stree 
Highfields, Sheffield. 


Gronag E. CHatrrenp (17 years), 28 Exmoor Roa 
Southampton, Hants, 


ANNIE PEATFIELD (17 years), Cruigmore, Queen's Roa: 
Cheltenham. 


CERTIFICATES, 


ALice K. Tascock, The Rectory 
Chelmsford. 


Little Walthaw 


LeoxarD Parken, 38 Arnold Street, Lowestoft. 
Ronen MeKeyzir, 5 Braid Place, Edinburgh. 


CHARLOTTE Many Laipmay, Bonallie Tower, Brank 
some Park, Bournemouth, 


GronGixa T. HuGuex, Barntown House, Wexford. 


Ricnanv Wu-tos, 5 Bellair Terrace, Regent Street 
Plymouth. 


Antirn Jouxs, 116 Great Knollys Street, Reading 
Berks. 


Sans G, Lynas, 27 Kenilworth Road, Newcastle-on 
"yne, 


Pency T. Epps, co Teadley Broz, 44 High Street 
Ashford, Kent. 


CLEMENT WavswontH, 1 New Bond Street. Hulifax, 
FB, Garnaway, Ayton, Berwickshire. 


DOLEN Cuary, Rous Lench Court, Evesham 
Worcestershire. 


Grarrecne H. Jenr, Fairyfield, Great Barr, Birming 
hun, 7 


Craries H, Corswatt, Clieve Lawn, Hales Roa i 
Cheltenham, 


Lorri SrERnYN, Melville, Melville Road, Edgbaston, 
ue W. Samp, The Willows, Sunderland, 
(To be continued.) 
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AMID SIBERI/ 
FORESTS. 

A TALE OF THE 
RUSSIAN 
CONQUEST 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ Captives of the Ocean,” 


“ Unseen Depths,” “ Aftoat 


ina Volcano,” ete. 


(With Mustrations by 


H. M. Pacer.) 


“*Thank God we came up in time to save the poor lad!"’ 


ee 
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CHAPTER VII.—WOLF AGAINST WOLF. 


la two brave Russians had some 

reason to doubt (as they actually did 
for an instant) whether what they saw 
were a real occurrence or a vision such 
as they had just witnessed; for the scene 
which met their eyes was so strangely and 
startlingly unnatural that it might well 
have staggered a far less impressible mind 
than theirs. 

They had broken suddenly into a small 
clearing amid the tangled mass of thickets, 
in the centre of which one mighty pine, 
blasted and dead, but still erect and 
stately as ever, towered high over all— 
white, bare, sapless, like the skeleton of 
some primeval giant. Right in front of it, 
dimly visible amid the deepening gloom, 
a black wolf and a white wolf—both far 
larger than the ordinary measure of their 
kind —were fighting with savage fury and 
cqual fortune, now one and now the other 
seeming to gain the advantage, only to 
lose it again instantly. And, more amaz- 
ing than all, a slender boy in the dress of 
x Russian peasant, hardly beyond child- 
hood, was leaning carelessly against the 
:tem of the giant pine, and apparently 
watching with perfect coolness the combat 
of these terrific beasts, either of which 
seemed able to swallow him at a mouth- 
ful! 

The instinct of a born hunter sent 
Yermak’s hands to his gun at once ; but, 
ere he could unsling it, the black wolf 
rolled over among the fallen leaves with 
a sharp cry of pain, and then, scrambling 
to its feet again, fled whining into the 
bushes; while the white wolf, without 
appearing to notice either the two new- 
comers or the boy under the tree, went 
crashing through the thickets in headlong 
parsuit. 

All this time the silent figure beneath 
the great pine had never moved or uttered 
a sound; and Yermak, puzzled at such 
unheard-of apathy in the presence of such 
a spectacle, went up to the stranger to see 
what was the matter with him, not with- 
out some misgivings that he might sud- 
denly turn into one of those dreaded wood- 
demons in which our hero so firmly 
believed. 

“ Hullo, comrade!” cried the Ataman, 
“what are you doing here? Have you 
lost your way? Can we help you? 
Hey, Vanya! come here, quick—he's 
fainted !"' 

“Lay him flat down, then, and we'll 
soon bring him to,” said Ivan Koltzo, 
catching hold of the helpless figure. 
“Hullo! what's this? Why, he's tied to 
the tree!" 

He certainly was, and that too so firmly 
and carefully, that whoever had left him 
there was plainly determined to give him 
no chance of escape. 

The two gallant men eyed one another 
in gloomy silence, each seeing reflected in 
his comrade’s face the frightful suspicion 
that darkened his own. 

“This is one of the heathen tricks of 
these Tartar dogs,” growled Yermak ; 
“ they've left him here to die of cold and 
hunger, ag a sacrifice to the demons that 
they worship—a plague on‘em all! Thank 
God we came up in time to save the poor 
lad. Call Father Arkadi—quick!” 

But Father Arkadi needed no calling ; 
for the clearing was now full of Yermak’s 
to.lowers, and the priest had preesed 
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to the front the instant he learned that 
some one needed his help. 

A very brief examination satisfied the 
worthy tather that his new patient had no 
bodily injury save the bruises left by the 
cords, and that he was suffering simply 
from cold and hunger. but along with 
this discovery came another, far more 
startling. ‘he boy (who appeared to be 
about twelve years old) was dressed, as 
has been said, like a Russian peasant; 
but his soft, white skin, small, slender 
hands, and smooth, delicate features 
were such as no Russian peasant had ever 
possessed since the first Prince of Russia 
reigned in Novgorod. 

“A Boyarin” (noble), said Yermak, 
half-aloud; and the buzz of excitement 
which circled through the wild throng at his 
words showed the strength of that simple 
feudal reverence fcr noble blood which 
then, and for many generations after, was 
almost as powerful in the heart of every 
Russian as his superstitious veneration 
for the Czar himself. 

“There!’? muttered one man, “look 
at that, brothers—that’s why he couldn't 
die! God would not Iect the good old 
Russian stock perish !”” 

“ And that black wolf was the devil, of 
course; and the white wolf must have 
been his guardian angel, who took that 
shape to put the Evil One to flight!" said 
another, giving what appeared both to 
himself and to his comrades the most 
natural and obvious explanation of the 
whole affair. 

“Lads,” cried Yermak, “we'll camp 
here to-night, for we shall have to tend 
the young Boyarin, and to settle what's 
to be done with him. ‘The rain’s off now, 
so we can make fires again; and here's 
something to make ’em with,” he added, 
striking with his fist the blasted pine 
beneath which the insensible boy was 
lying. “Out with your hatchets, and 
down with this fellow! He don't deserve 
to be spared, after helping in such a 
villany; and, being dead wood, he'll burn 
finely!” 

The Russians obeyed with a will. In 
a trice the dead giant came crashing down, 
and a score of fires were soon crackling 
and blazing along the ridge, around which 
the half-frozen men gathered eagerly. 
Even the excitement produced by the 
stringe incidents of that evening was not 
proof against the overwhelming fatigue of 
their prolonged and exhausting struggle ; 
and ere long all were asleep except the 
sentinels, the five leaders, and Father 
Arkadi. 

But there was no sleep for them, for 
the rescued boy showed no sign of life, 
save the faint beating of his heart, and 
even the hopeful Yermak began to fear 
that their aid had come too late. It was 
after midnight ere the priest—who had 
nursed the poor lad as watchfully and 
tenderly as a mother—at length an- 
nounced a change for the better; and a 
full hour more had passed before the 
sufferer was able to take a few morsels of 
food, which he swallowed eagerly. Then, 
seeming refreshed, he fell into a quiet 
sleep, from which he did not wake ti 
dawn. 

Morning came, and with it came the 
Russian soldiers, clustering like bees 
around their new recruit, about whom 
their curiosity was strongly excited, as, 
indeed, it well might be. 


The five chiefs were equally curiou 
and with only too much reason: for, 
this boy were really a Russian noble, 1] 
frightful doom from- which they hi 
caved’ him, instead of being due to 1 
cruel superstition of the heathen sava; 
against whom they were marching, w 
in all probability a fresh instance of +] 
wanton and fiendish cruelty of their ov 
“ orthodox ” Czar ! 

Such a thing was indeed but tao pr:: 
able at a period when the noblest bloo.i 
Russia was daily flowing upon the sca tl. 
for the most trivial cause, or for nei 
at all, and when many men had se+ 
a Korsakoff driving a cart, and a Ga! 
zin helping to draw a fishermiar 
nets; and something very like a shudd 
ran through the expectant throng 
they saw the sleeping boy's eyes slow 
open. 

The light of joyful recognition whi 
glowed in them at sight of the warl: 
array that surrounded him was not |. 
upon the keen-eyed Cossacks; and so: 
of them afterwards declared that, ev: 
before they knew who he really was, th: 
guessed by this sign that he must be 1] 
child of some great warsior. 

“ My son,” asked the priest gently, ** ¢: 
you tell us your name?" 

“I can,” said the boy, with a sudd- 
flush on his pale face; “it is one that 
need never be ashamed to utter. I a 
Alexey Morozoff, son of the Voyevode 
Tula!” 

The shout, or rather yell, whic 
answered his words, was worthy of a pac 
of hungry wolves; for the great Genera! 
name was a household word with eve 
Russian from the Caspian Sea to 11 
border of Poland, and many a heart 
Yermak's band had thrilled with indi 
nation at the news that the man who hr 
twice saved Holy Russia from the heathic 
had died a felon’s death at Moscow t 
command of his own sovereign. 

“I served under your noble fathe 
Boyarin (may the kingdom of Heaven 1 
his !), at the siege of Kazan,” said a gri: 
old fellow—whose scarred visage look« 
like an ill-drawn railway-map—fallii 
on bis knees and kissing the boy's col 
nerveless hand; “and a better warriv 
or a kinder captain, no man ew 
knew!’ 

“Right you are,* Uncle Fyodka 
(Theodore), cried a younger man. * 
ran before his horse when he rode throug 
Tula in triumph, after hig victory over t} 
heathen ; and, as he sat erect on his gre: 
black charger, with his armour glitterin 
in the sun, and his long grey beard flowin 
from beneath his helmet, and the cons 
crated banner waving over his head, h 
looked like Ilia Moorometz himself! 
(the Russian Hercules). 

And the wild chorus, swelled by man 
a deep murmur and hoarse exclamatior 
billowed through the eager crowd like th 
roll of a distant sea. 

“Gently, boys, gently—have you n 
manners ?”’ cried Nikita Pan reprovingly 
« Don't you see the Boyarin’s too wea 
yet to have you all jostling about him lik 
boys round an Easter cake!" 

« Stand back and let him breathe, can 
you, you sons of dogs!” added the thir 
chief, Matvei Meshtcheryak. “ Prett 
fellows you are! When a man’s half-deac 


+ Pravca tvoya"—literally, “the truth is thiue.” 


you think the best way to bring him round 
isto sit down upon his chest and cry 
* Hurrah !'" 

Meanwhile Yermak himself, with a 
ftomewhat troubled look on his bold, brown 
face, was conferring with the priest and 
Ivan Koltzo as to what should be dene 
with this new addition to their party. 

It was, in truth, a very awkward 
dilemma. To let this mere boy try to tind 
his way back to Perm alone would be 
nothing short of downright murder. To 
send a party back with him would weaken 
their scanty force to an extent which 
night bring destruction upon them all; 


Author of “ The Muy 'sield Stories,” * 


T™ ladies of Glengarry Villa did not 
appear at their breakfast-table next 
morning till an hour after the usual time. 
But a night of more or less uneasy sleep 
had in great measure composed their 
nerves. Miss Jane was so far tamed in 
spirit by the alarming incident of the 
previous evening, that she was prepared 
to face the prospect of entertaining the 
general at tea. 

Edward and Willoughby came down to 
breakfast at eight o'clock, and had finished 
and started for a walk before their uncle 
appeared. They had heard voices and 
noises the night before in the lower rooms, 
and had whispered their surmises to each 
other in bed, but they did not know any- 
ching definite of what had happened to 
the ladies. They had questioned Sarah 
when she brought the breakfast; but 
Sarah was cross and would only say that 
t was @ regular hullabaloo, if not a hurly- 
barly.- 

They had considerable anxiety about 
the fate of the kangaroo and wallaby. 
They feared the man inight make a fuss 
ifthe animals had been lost or injured, 
and then they would get into serious difi- 
culties for allowing him to bring them into 
the house. 

“I wish we knew whether the beasts 
found their way home,” said Edward. 

“You know where the man lives,” said 
Niloughby ; “we might go and ask 
im.” 

“And if he hadn't got them,” said 
Edward, “we should look a nice couple 
of fools.”* 

Tne boys set out for their walk feeling 
very apprehensive of trouble looming in 
the near distance. Great was their relief 
when, at a turn of the road, they saw a 
crowd of children in attendance on the 
man and the animals. They joined the 
crowd, and the man beamed on them with 
smiles of recognition. They gave him 
‘ome coppers, and went on their way 
with jabilant hearts. But we must return 
‘o the ladies. 

Miss Jane had already made the tea for 
the breakfast, and was beginning to get 
‘dgety before her sister came down. 

“Good morning, Jane,” said the latter 
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and to take him along with them, through 
all the fatigues and perils of an expedition 
in which every man carried his life in his 
hand, with suore than an even chance of 
leaing, it, seemed not a whit lees impractic- 
able. 

The Ataman was still pondering this 
difficult. question, when it was suddenly 
settled for him. 

“You have saved my life, goo people, 
and I thank you from my heart,” said the 
boy-noble to his new allies, with a quict 
dignity very striking in one so young; 
“but who are you, pray, and whither are 
you bound?” 
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“We are the soldiers of God and Holy 
Russia, Boyarin—like your honour’s father 
of blessed memory—and we are guing to 
conquer Siberia,” said the fifth chiof of 
tho expedition, Yakov Mikhailoff, speaking. 
of conquering half Asia with six hundred 
men as coolly as if he were talking of a 
picnic. 

“Are you?” cried Alexey Morozoff, 
springing to his feet in a glow of enthusi- 
asm, which for the moment gave him 
back all his lost strength. “Are you 
indeed? Then J will go with yeu!" 


(To be continued ) 


THE WALLABY-MAN. 


By Rev. A. N. MALan, M.A, F.G.S., 
caste Towser,” * The Xileer Whistl 


CHAPTER VII.—A TEA PARTY. 


as she entered the room; “I am sorry to 
have kept you waiting, but I have just 
made a shocking discovery. It evidently 
was a burglar who frightened us so dread- 
fully ast night; my jewel case has been 
ransacked—my pearl brooch has becn 
stolen, and the beautiful diamond necklace 


given me by poor—you know. Isn‘t it 
too awful?” 
“Oh, Elizabeth, it is indeed! I never 


thought of looking in my cupboard—I 
unust do so at once.” 

* Let me come with you, Jane.”’ 

**No, I would sooner go alone.” 

Miss Jane left the room. She returned 
in a few minutes, and the expression on 
her face prepared her sister for the 
worst. 

* It's only too true that it was « burglar, 
Elizabeth. The villain has taken my 
sapphire ring, Aunt Jemima’s gold brace- 
let, and the amethyst brooch given me by 
Lady Crawley. It really is quite too 
horrible!” 

The sisters continued to mingle their 
lamentations as they ate their breakfast 
with no appetite, and when Sarah came 
to clear away they told her the terrible 
news. It was some sorry comfort to 
enlarge upon their misfortunes to any 
synipathetie ear. Sarah contributed her 
share to the tale of horror. 

“There, miss, ‘tis perfectly hawful, and 
you ain't the only ones among the lost 
sheep. There's the general downstairs 
in a tearing fume. Oh, how he did go 
on! I got him his breakfast after the 
young gents, as hot as if nothing had hap: 
pened—bacon done to a turn, taties nicely 
browned —I did *em with my own hands, 
while Mrs. Buskin made the toast, because 
we was hextra partic’lar this morning, 
not wishing him to think we was easily 
put out, as it's bad for the house. And 
the moment I takes off the covers, he was 
np and at me that impulsive—it made me 
jump. ‘Sarah,’ sez he, ‘where’a my 
gold sauff-box and the silver candle- 
sticks?’ ‘Oh, sir,’ sez I, ‘how ever 
should I know? I don't tako snaff.’ 
‘They're stolen, Sarah,’ sez he. ‘Be 
they. sure?’ sez I. And then he gets up 
as though he'd knock me down. ‘Tell 


What's ho up to now, I wonder? 
goin’ to haccuse mo of stealing his false 
teeth? It’s the false tecth us maker him 
tell lies, I s’pose.”” 


time. 
note up to Miss Helizabeth Happledew.’ 
“Yes, sir,” says 1; and ‘cre it is, miss 
(eyeing the note with a giggle), all acented 
(applying her nose), sweet as sugar hinside 
and hout, I dares, ys 


“give it to me. 
I think.” 


Satatony Cross,” ete., ete. 


Mrs. Buskin to como hup this hinstant,’ 
sez he. And I was glad of an hexcuse to 
get off, so I goes down and fetches Mrs. 
Buskin, and 1 listened outside the door; 
and, there, he did yo on a-rating at her— 
said she kept dishonest servants, which is 
a downright hunjust hinsinuation, as 1 
told Mrs. Buskin I'd give warning this 
day month.” 

“You don’t say so, Sarah!" said both 
the sisters. 

“Tdces, and I mean it. Te think of 
a honest girl's character to be taken away 
like that, when she's nothing else to de- 
pend on! It's mean of him—as if 1 
should steal his snuff-box and truanpery 
tin candlesticks, indeed!" 

“It is very certain, Sarah,” said Miss 
Jane, “that the house has been cruelly 
robbed by a bold and brutal burglar. 
What is to be done?” 

“T don't know, miss. There, tho mis- 
sus had tho perliceman last night into 
the parlour, and talked that gentecl to 
him, and gave him a glass of halo frothed 
up as a prince; but what's the use of hin 
a-pacing up and down all night when the 
things is gone? T told her so, and sho 
told me not to be himperent; but it's 


sound sense, for all sho sez.” 


The conversation was here intcrrupted 


by the violent ringing of a bell. 


“There's the general at it agnin! 


Ia ho 


“Hush, Sarah,” said Miss Elizabeth, 


“you forget yourself!” 


But Sarah was half-way downstairs. 


She sppeared again, however, in the 
course of a few minutes. 


“Why, miss, he was quite genteel this 
* Sarah,’ says ho, ‘ please take this 


“Sarah!” said iss Elizabeth, blushing, 
You are a little forward, 


“Please, miss, I means no hefince. I 
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know how nice it is to get little billy- 
ducks. There's the young man what 
brings the egzs 3 

“Never mind,” said Miss Elizabeth. 
“You can finish clearing away the break- 
fast.” 

Miss Elizabeth put the note in her 
pocket, and took up a piccc of embroidery 
work. Miss Jane had a newspaper in her 
hands, over which she glared with a severe 
expression, and uttered a portentous 
“Wm!” Sarah clattered away with the 
enps and plates, giving a glance now an:l 
then at the two ladies, and indulging her 
own reflections with a subdued chuckle. 

The moment Sarah left the room, Miss 
Jane loosed her tongue. 

“Well, Elizabeth, are you going to read 
that note?” 

“Of course I am, Jane; what an absurd 
question!” 

Miss Jane frowned, while her sister 
drew forth the note and read it aloud ; 


“General Sir Agamemnon FitzIngram 
presents his complimentsto Miss Elizabeth 
-Appledew, and has much pleasure in 
accepting her kind invitation to tea at five 
o'clock this evening. 

“Glengarry Villa.” 


“ Well, Jane,” continued Miss Elizabeth, 
as she folded up the note, lingering over 
the process, “there is nothing very 
dreadful in that.” 

“ Sarah said it was scented,” said Miss 
Jane. 

Miss Elizabeth raised the note to her 
nose. “Thero is a delicate suspicion of 
White Rose certainly ; but what of that ?”’ 

“ What of that?" repeated her sister, 
“a very great deal of that. You are fond 
of the language of flowers, Elizabeth, and 
similar nonsense, and I suppose you know 
that White Rose means, I am worthy of 
you; kecp my secret. Your own note- 
paper is scented with Heliotrope, which 
means Devotion: I turn to thee. So if 
the scent is really White Rose, there is a 
studied purpose about that note, which 
only bears out my assertion that the 
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relations between you and that odious 
man are very forward, Elizabeth, and I 
shall not swerve from that opinion.” 

“Well, Jane, I ain sorry to vex you, 
but your notions are so extraordinary that 
I cannot argue about them. So, as the 
general is really coming this evening, I 
must beg you to be very kind and sisterly, 
and help me to make it agrecable for him. 
You will, dear, won’t you?” 

Her manner was s0 winsome that Miss 
Jane visibly thawed under its influence. 

“TI fecl it is weak of me, Elizabeth, 
but as there is no escape I am forced to 
consent.” 

“That's a dear, good, kind Jane!” 
And Miss Elizabeth, in the exultation of 
conquest, gave her sister 8 sounding kiss. 

Then they set about preparing for their 
illustrious visitor. In the course of their 
morning walk they purchased a choice 
selection of fancy bread and confectionery, 
and some ferns and flowers. The window 
of the drawing-room had been mended 
during their absence. They devoted the 
afternoon to making the tea-table look 
inviting, and at the appointed time the 
general was shown in by Sarah. 

Miss Jane was dignified but not frigid 
in manner, while Miss Elizabeth was 
fulsome and gushing. The general, 
always at his ease in society, did justice 
to the occasion, laying himself out to 
interest and amuse the ladies. ‘They 
talked on local topics, but the absorbing 
theme of conversation was the alarming 
nature of the rubbery. 

“LT went to the Superintendent of Police 
this morning,” said the general, and he 
promised to use his utmost exertion in 
solving the mystery. ‘The more I think 
of it, the more extraordinary does it 
appear. How the man could have entered 
the house, come into three rooms. and 
make a methodical search without being 
discovered is inexplicable. He must have 
escaped from one of the upper windows, 
and let himself down by a rope.”" 

“Yes,” said Miss Jane; “and the way 
he disguised himself was so horrible!” 


“And the savage way in which 1 
broke the window !" said Miss Elizabet 

“And the terrible leap with which } 
jumped out of the verandah!” said Mi 
Jane. 

“And I wonder he didn't break h 
neck!” said Miss Elizabeth. 

“It is a mystery all through,” said t} 
general, “and we can only hope tl 
police may eventually clear it up ar 
recover our stolen property. The supe 
intendent gaid it was one of the stranye 
cases he ever had to deal with. I} 
oflicer whom we called in had giver: 
full report, but the vague description 
the criminal, and his breaking you 
window, utterly batiled the superintende: 
to explain.” 

“TI can only compare the monster : 
Mephistopheles,” said = Miss Jan 
“Possibly terror may have paralysed mn: 
senses, but I am convinced he was n: 
human. Could he have been a madma 
like Nebuchadnezzar? Don't madme 
sometimes iurn into wild beasts?” 

“Oh, Jane,” exclaimed Miss Elizabet 
“how fearful! How can you sugge 
such additional horrors?” 

«TI think very probably 
been a madman,” said the general, ‘* bi 
I take it his appearance was due 1 
disguise, and it may prove the means ¢ 
his discovery. He could hardly hay 
gone through the streets personifyir 
Mephistopheles or Nebuchadnezz+ 
without exciting curiosity. But Io wi 
certainly draw the — superintendent 
attention to what you say.” 

The ladies had no inclination for amu-. 
ment. Gloating over the hideous ri 
membrances of the last evening, bemoar 
ing the lamentable loss of their jeweller: 
with wild conjectures and hopes ¢ 
recovering their treasures, afforded the: 
such grim comfort. that the general gr 
up to take his departure before ther 
seemed any need to tall back upon game 
as a source of diversion. 


he may has 


(To be continwed.y 
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AND TIE OSTRICH. 


A TALE OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Gorpon STaBLes, M.D., B.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Siow-bird,” “ Our Home tn the Silver West,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER VII.—IT WAS HUMAN 


‘ACOBS, 8s he sat down to breakfast next 
morning, nodded and smiled to Tom 
Carter, who, in company with little Alie, 
had already commenced. Mario, the 
Coolie girl, in a neat white apron and 
crimson feathers in her hair, stood behind 
Alie’s chair and Mammy went fussing 
about everywhere as busy as a bee on a 
June morning. A droll sort of a dress 
was Mammny's. Yet who shall say that it 
did not become her? 

Describing what a lady wears is not 
one of my strong points, and I often get 
laughed at when I attempt it. But I just 
think of Bruce and the spider and try 
again. I have old Mammy in my mind's 
eye as I write; I have but to close my 
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eyes to see her once more, for she is no 
creation of the brain, but a solid little 
piece of reality and, may be, alive now for 
anything I know to the contrary. 
Mammy's gown, then, was, I suppose, her 
principal garment. It was made of some 
dark brown stuff, the name of which Iam 
unable to give. It began just under the 
arms and it reached all the way to the 
ground, where it must have been about a 
yard and a half indiameter. It was kept 
very circular and stiffall the way, however, 
by reason, I was told, of the multitude of 
garments—petticoats I believe they term 
them—she wore underneath. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Mammy's 
gown was nearly all skirt and that she 
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had not much body. But round he. 
shoulders, plaited across her chest anc 
tied with a bow behind, Mammy wore ¢ 
pure white, starched linen bernouse, whicl 
was spotless and pure all the year round 
The sleeves of her gown must have beer 
very long, judging from their extraordinary 
fulness above the elbow, but they got 
narrower below and were fastened tight 
about the wrists. Mammy had earring: 
of gold and crimson coral, and a Turkisl: 
red bandana bound tightly round her 
head. And now, reader, do youthink you 
see her? If not I am sorry. By the 
way, I never could make out what kind 
of shoes Mammy wore, for they were not 
visible, but, from the sound she made 


when going stumping around, they did not 
appear to have much spring in them, but 
rather to be something betwixt a Lanca- 
shire clog and a purser's shoe. 

Mammy’s eyes were dark, of course, and 
very piercing, and the expression of her face 
was pleasing. She always wore a smile, 
but it was not a stereotyped one. It was 
born and bred on the premises, so to 
speak, and told the beholder that within 


her somewhat droll exterior, she had a 
really kind disposition and would do any 
one a turn if she could. The only 
time that Mammy wasn’t smiling was 
during her hour of prayer and meditation. 
And this was every night about nine or 
ten o'clock. At this time she retired to 
her own room, which was little more than 
a closet, and, mounting a huge pair of 
horn-rimmed spectacles, she read her 
Bible and repeated a prayer, both in the 
Dutch and both aloud. 
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She had one constant companion, had 
Mammy, that followed her everywhere, 
though not allowed to come into the 
dining-room. This was a very tall, droll- 
looking, naked-necked bird of the heron 
species. I speak advisedly when I say 
the bird was what is called in India an 
adjutant. Tom Carter had brought it 
from Bombay once upon a time. It was 
then no bigger than a game chicken, but it 
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back in order to balance it. This head 
of his was not very large, and it was 
pretty bald, No feathers, anyhow, grew on 
it, only here and there a hair. If you 
wanted to get into Solomon's good graces 
you would scratch this bald poll of his 
with something, the rougher the better. 
Solomon, I icar, was not strictly honest. 
He carried a big loose bag just under 
his beak and communicating with his 


In the Desert. 
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grew and it grew and it grew till, when its 
neck was erect, it was quite as tall as 
Mammy herself. I must not call the bird 
it any longer, but he. The pronoun “ it ” 
sounds disrespectful whether applied to a 
bird or a Paes Besides; Mammy’s pet 
had a name. From the extreme air of 
wisdom with which he eyed anybody or 
anything, especially a cold roast fowl, he 
was cailed Solomon. 

Solomon's bill was of immense size. 
He had usually to throw his head well 


“swallow,” as Mammy termed it. Now, 
whenever anything went a-missing and 
wasn't to be found anywhere else in the 
wide world, you were safe to wager it was 
in that pouch of Solomon's, whether it 
were a ball of worsted, a screw-driver, or 
the fag-end of a leg of mutton. 

Solomon was a droll bird, though he 
never smiled, but I think he was at his 
drollest when Mammy was at ber devotions: 
and reading alond. and the species of 
pantomime he then went through with his 
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head and reck was amusing in tho 
extreme. He seemed to have a motion 
for every intonation of Mammy’s voice, 
but if not well watched he would try to 
wind up by swallowing the horn spectacles, 
case and all, and it took Mammy some 
time and a considerable deal of coaxing to 
recover possession again. 

“Maumy’s lamb, then; Mammy's 
Jamb!" the little lady would say, affee- 
tionately patting Solomon's pouch. “ Give 
poor Mammy her specs, then. Vat vill 
poor Mammy do mitout her specs?” 

Vinally, with a sound betwixt a grant 
anda squeak, Solomon would disgorge, and 
Mammy would kiss him on the bald head, 
and scratch his neck with the spectacle 
case. 

Jacobs was nota talkative man. If a 
nod or look would convey his meaning 
without words he was always content to 
let it do so. In this way he was a kind of 
living semaphore. 

But to-day, as soon as he had drunk a 
enp of coflee and eaten some of Mammy's 
hhoine-made bread and home-cured sheep's 
ham, he turned round to Toin and nodded. 

“Three months and maybe five," he 
said, 

“Threa months and maybe 
repeated ‘Tom. 

“ We can do it,” said Jacobs. 

“We can.” ‘This from ‘Tom with a 

rsmile. 

It waa cvident from the above scrap of 
conversation that Jacobs and Tom were 
taking up the subject that they had been 

- dis:ussing last night, just about the place 
where they had left it off. 

Jacobs nearly finished his breakfast 
before he said another word, although he 
frequently semaphored t) Mammy, who 
app2ared to understand his every motion. 

“ Brudd,” said Jacobs, pushing away his 
plate at last and handing Mammy an 
empty eup—“ Brudd,” I may tell you, was 
a kind of abbreviation for brother— 
“ Brudd, we'll have to take of our 

_ jackets.” 

“Yes, brudd, we'll take of our jackets.” 

“ And oh, by the way,” continued Jacobs 
with a little more animation, “ the tigers " 

the African leopards are so called— 

- “are beco.ning troublesam3 again. Aren't 
thoy, Mammy?" 

“Oh yes,” cried Mammy. “One chase 
pore Solomon ony yessiday. Pore Solo- 
anon hab to run for hees leetle life.” 

“Well, his legs are long enough, 
Mammy.” 

“ Dat vhas vhat s1b9 heem, massa." 

“Only this morning,” said Jacobs, “ it 
~was teported to m2 that a goat had been 
‘illed.”* 

“ Serious, brudd, serious!" 

“Serious!” said Jacobs. Then he 
adiel interrogatively the single word, 
“ Strychnia?” 

“T don't like it, Jacobs, and that's a 
fast. Two years ago [ remember I tried 
pills of strychnia; well, two days after, I 
vemomber riding down the kloof and 
hearing groans and cries of agony issuing 
from a clump of spekboom bush. I 
dle3'are to you, brudd, they seemed almost 
human. 1 tied my horse to a shrub and 
entero], gun across my sleove, and there 
on the ground was a poor tiger, his face 
drawn and contorted, the slaver running 
from his mouth, his eyes pleading and 
pitiable. All the earth was torn up 
around him, and he had gnashed at and 
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bitten through the stem of a dwarf aloe in 
his terrible agony.” 

“ You killed him? “ 

“T put him out of misery. but then and 
there I abjured strychnia. When the 
lower animals become to us a pest and a 
torment, Jacobs, we are but right to 
destroy them, but it is our duty to do so 
mercifully.” 

“ De jackal he coom too, 
“He coom to eet de chicks. 
heem, but de tiger—ah no!" 

“Thave it, Jacobs! I have it!" 

“Yes?” 

“Kenneth McCrimman, one of the 
young fellows I have imported, is an 
ardeut sportsman.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, Mammy will get ready the 
guest's bedroom.” 

“ Beds for two, Mammy.” 

“T vhas understand,” said Mammy. 

“Ina month's time, Jacobs, Kenneth 
will kill every tiger, lynx, and jackal or 
wild cat about the place. ‘They must 
come at once.” 

“Send letter by post?” 

“Ohno. Othello will go as quickly as 
the train.” 

Jacobs laughed. 

“True. Yousee Othello will take a bee 
line, and he won't stop half-an-hour here 
and there all atong the line. I'll write 
this morning. Mammy, you must feed 
Othello well, and stuff his sack. 

“And now,” said Tom as soon as 
Othello was gone, “how are we off for 
bricks ?* 

“ Build a castle.” 

“Allright. We'll get all the hands we 
can have and all we can spare trom our 
pen place, and then we'll take our jackets 
off.” 


said Mammy. 
I svon tight 


In two days’ time both Edgar and 
Kenneth had arrived in the glen. 

A glen this farm of 14,0L0 acres was, 
and many of the hills that hemmed it in 
Were quite inaccessible even to goats. 
This had been found at the very first to 
be a great saving in fencing and fencing 
materials. 

In ordinary seasons the birds on this 
farm did very well indeed, and Tom had 
never been to very great expense in dam- 
making. But of course there were 
seasons of drought and dry hot winds, and 
then the poor birds suffered, and all hands 
abont the settlement were well-nigh 
worked to death finding and cutting up the 
leaves of the prickly pear as food for them. 

The waggon—one of the biggest—had 
to be despatched to the distant station to 
bring home the boys. This was chiefly 
on account of the weight of the boxes, 
Kenneth’s wonderful assortment of guns 
and ammunition, and Edgar's more 
humble assortment of workman's tools. 

It was night when they arrived, and 
dark as pitch, but the dining-room was 
what Tom described as a galaxy of beauty, 
light, and flowers, and a capital dinner 
was waiting to be served. 

When Tom met them in the verandah, 
and introduced Jacobs to them, very tired 
and dusty and wobegone they looked. 
As soon as she had had one peep at them 
from behind her father’s back, Alie ran 
straight away to the kitchen where 
Mammy, with along spoon in her hand, was 
busy basting ajuicy joint. And indeed so 
hot did the little Malay lady look, that if 


anyone had told you she had been bas 
herself as well as the joint, you wi 
have felt inclined to believe it. 

Beside Mammy stood Solomon. 
too had an interest in that joint; besi 
there were many unconsidered trifles | 
he could convey surreptitiously to 
pouch whenever occasion offered. 

“Oh, Mainmy!” cried Alie. 

“What is it, chile? You do startle 
pore ole Mammy!" 

“Oh, Mammy, I is disappointed!” 

“ Disalpinted, chile? Vat hab oceu 
pint you, darling ?" 

Jh, the boys have come.” 

“Yes, I hear der voices.” 

“But they are not boys. That is 
bother of it, Mammy, They're old u 
and I'm just fit to ery.” 

“Don't you go for to ely, chile. 1 
all dust anddirt, chile. Wait, chile; wa 

Well, the boys came into dinner at 
and Alie was fain to admit in her own 
that they had grown considerably youn, 
She sat in a corner behind a bank 
geraniums and heaths eyeing them | 
trying to make up her mind which of 
two she should like the more. 

Edgar looked very happy and very { 
and casy, in his loose jacket of ligh' 
tweed. 

But Kenneth looked grard, Alie thou; 
For he wore a dress such as she had ne 
before secn except in pictures; a strar 
dark, cut-away coat, a waistcoat t 
secmed no waistcoat at all, so low dic 
button down, displaying a front of sf 
less white with one bright star ot 
diamond in the centre, and a high sta! 
up collar. 

Then he had chains and rings, and 
walked and talked like a nobleman ; t 
is, like the noblemen she had met 
story-books. 

Yes, Kenneth was very grand! } 
heart was just going out to Edgar wl 
Kenneth spicd her peeping shyly ove 
bank of heath. 

His manner changed instantly. 

“Oh, what a lovely flower!" he er! 
advancing. 

Alie hadn't the slightest idea he 
luded to her. She innocently brok« 
bloom off the loveliest geranium, arran, 
a leaf behind it and held it out to him. 

“Yes,” sie said, “ Marie gathered th 
all, and you can have a bit if you like. 

Kenneth took the little button-h 
bowed over it for a moment, then arran; 
it as a button-hole. 

When Mammy headed the process 
that brought in the dinner, Alie and K 
neth were talking together as merrily 
if they had known each other for ye: 
They even sat side by side at table, « 
Alie promised that she would ride out w 
him next day—she was a splendid 1i: 
horsewoman and had a pretty pony, 
her own, quite as beautiful as herself, s 
quite as fearless and wild—and show h 
everything, and even the places in : 
hill-bush where wild cats and lynxes w 
supposed to lurk by day. 

“T think,” said Kenneth that eveni 
“you will prove to be quite an acqu 
tion.” 

Alie looked puzzled. 

“T don’t know what that is,” she sa 
“Maybe Mammy does.” 

Then he laughed and explained. 

Well, on the whole, as far as making ; 
quaintance with Alie goes, Edgar had 


a show that night. Not that he minded. 
He was talking to Jacobs and Tom with 
both ears open, and before everybody 
parted for the night he thought he had 
learned quite a deal about ostrich farming 
already. 

Next forenoon Kenneth appeared armed 
to the teeth in a splendid and fashionable 
shooting-jacket and belt, with a nice little 
emall-bore rifle thrown carelessly over his 
arm. 

Alie and her pony were ready and 
Waiting. 

Kenneth’s face fell a little when he saw 
his own steed. 

A coolie held the stirrup till he mounted, 
and the saddle was a sadly patched and 
worn affair. There was an old sack 
between it and the horso’s back, so you 
tay judge that the whole get-up was 
scarcely what aman of fashion would care 
to sport in Rotten Row. 

Kenneth barst out laughing. 

Alie looked at him inquiringly. 

“*Oh, I was thinking,” he said,‘ about a 
story I once read in which there was a 
horse called Rosinante, just like this.” 

Alie made him promise that he would 
tell her the whole story from end to end 
that very evening. 

Then away they cantered, Alie taking 
an easy lead, Kenneth doing his very best. 

Well, the winter had just commenced, 
for it was still the month of May, so that 
the weather was by no means excessively 
warm, and Kenneth with Alie returned in 
time for luncheon, after enjoying a de- 
lightful ride. 

But our sportsman had not had a chance 
to shoot anything. 

“ Ah!” said Tom, “ you must go on foot 

and take anative dog. On the whole, you 
know, all the advantage accruing from this 
forenoon’s ride is that you now know the 
Jay of the land.” 
* Edgar had donned his working clothes. 
and that same forenoon had been all round 
the farm-steading with Jacobs, and very 
interesting indeed he found all that was 
shown to him. 

But after luncheon Tom pulled Kenneth 
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into his private room or office, and the two 
had quite a long confab together. 

“Mind you,” said Tom in conclusion, 
“T only tell you that if you are bent on 
trying ostrich farming, a chance is now 
offered you that might not turn up again 
in twenty years 

“ Besides, you know, Kenneth, you will 
have the advantage of being our neigh- 
bour, and you may be sure the advice 
that Jacobs will give you will be the best 
to be had.” 

“Don't say one other word, 
Carter —" 

“ Plain Tom, please.” 

“ Well, Tom Carter, my dear friend, I'l 
have the farm, so there. Just you make 
the best bargain you can for me.” 

“All right.” 

Then they shook hands. 

Next morning both were up before four 
o'clock. The waggon was yoked, and 
away they jogged to the station, and 
arrived in Cape Town that same night in 
time for dinner. 

At the same table sata tall, hirsute, and 
rather handsome gentleman, just out from 
England. He took no pains to hide his 
business, and talked somewhat loud and 
bumptiously, as some Englishmen do who 
have not been long away from the mother 
country. 

Tom Carter nudged Kenneth under the 


Mr. 


table, and Kenneth took the hint, and was | 


very quiet indeed. 

It soon transpired that this Englishman 
was going next morning to the oftice of 
Nickem & Co. to buy, at the upset price. 
the very farm that Tom and Kenneth 
were after. 

Tom got in tow--as sailors say-—with 
the stranger after this, and the two had 
several conversations together. Now, 
Carter might, if so minded, have revealed 
himself as un ostrich farmer and painted 
the dark side of such speculation in a 
tanner that would have sickened Mr. 
Robson of it. But he was too straight- 
forward for that. He merely chattered 
away with him till 

“The wee short hoor ayent the twal.” 


er 
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Next morning, when Kenneth and he 
came down to breakfast, there were nosigns 
of the Saxon. “Oh, he won't be down till 
nine,” said the waiter when asked about 
the matter. 

Nickem & Co.'s offices opened at ten. 
Would Mr. Nickem be there first thing ? 

When Tom and his young friend drove 
up to the door, the former confessed to 
feeling quite nervous. 

“Mr. Nickem himself might be here,” 
the clerk said, “at any moment.” 

“ Ah, true,” thought Tom, ‘and so may 
Robson.” 

For a whole half-hour they waited 
anxiously, impatiently. At last—oh, joy ! 
—a latch-key was let into the hall door 
and the chief partner entered and slowly 
handed his ccat to a clerk. 

Tcm took a quick glance up and down 
the street, but, seeing no carriage coming, 
thought he could not do better than con- 
ceal his anxiety; so, although his heart 
was going pit-a-pat as he listened for the 
sound of wheels, he took his time to intro- 
duce Kenneth. 

“Thinks of buying your farm," said 
Tom. 

“Can't do better.” 

“ But the price?” 

“Can't lower it a dollar. Now, that's 


a fact. Say the word and it is yours. 
If not, wll excuse my saying good 
morning.” 


The distant sound of wheels fell upon 
Tom’s ear at that moment. 

» Ah!" said Tom, “ I see you area man 
of business. We'll buy at your price.” 

Hands were shaken and the bargain 
made. 

Aclerk with a card. 

It was Robson's. 

“Can't see him for half-an-hour.” 

Reader, at the end of that half-hour, 
when Tom Carter met Robson in the 
hall and bowed “good morning,” ia it 
any wonder that he could scarcely keep 
from laughing. 

Ill-bred? I'm afraid so. But then it 
was human nature after all. 

(Te be cnvtinued.) 


HOW THE GUNNER WON HIS PROMOTION. 


By GeorGe ANDREW PATTERSON, B.N., 


Author of “In the Gunner's Cabin,” “In Australian Waters,” etc., et2. 


e pee you how I got my promot‘on, eh?” 

It is the second dog-watch on board 
H.M.S. Shearwater, and everything is going 
as merry as a marriage-bell. Atlantic trades 
are pushing up behind, and the frigate is 
bowling it off, homeward bound from a four- 
years’ commission on the other side of the 
world. 

It is my first trip, and though some of the 
gilt has been rubbed off the gingerbread, I 
still like a seafaring life. Belonging to a 
class who are all idle men when the wind 
blows fair, on this particular evening I have 
ieft the sultry mess-berth to roost on my 
sea-chest, outside in the steerage, and am 
sitting there, apparently listening to the 
band playing on the main-deck during the 
ward-room dinner-hour, but really wondering 
what I shall do with my Admiralty leave 
when the ship pays off. Behind me is the 
gunner's cabin, against which I lean; the 
tinkering and tapping make it easy to guess 


what is going on inside. The gunner is 
finishing off a model of the Shearwater, at 
which he has been slaving for months, that 
is intended as a present for his boys at 
home. Heis a cheery salt-beef squire, whose 
tongue is hung in the middle; it is more 
than he can do to keep it still, and occasional 
rippling peals of laughter inform me that 
several gun-room youngsters have come over, 
as usual, to pick up a few wrinkles, and per- 
haps take a rise out of the old salt, if there 
is half a chance. 

Absorbed in my own reflections, I pay little 
heed to the chit-chat, until the gunner’s 
query at the opening of this story arrests my 
attention. 

“ Yes,’ pipes one of the mids in response 
thereto; “the boatswain said yesterday yours 
was a special promotion ; so tell us about it, 
there's a good fellow.” 

At first the gunner was for crying off, 
Ppooh-pcohing the matter, protesting there 


was nothing in it, and so on; but the young. 
sters stuck to him, and would not be denied, 
so after a bit he began : 

“ Well, young gentlemen, it happencd when 
I was in the East Indies, gunner's mate of 
that smart corvette you've heard me brag 
about. Her turn came to take a spell in 
looking after slavers on the African coast - 
that part of it included in our station; so 
we got our orders and started off for the 
cruising ground, Zanzibar was headquarters, 
and the corvette would cruise up and down, 
communicating at stated intervals with her 
boats, away on detached duty at various points 
along the coast, to see how they were getting 
on, and to give them fresh food supplies, 
sometimes @ change of crews. 

“Now, boat-service and I agreed very well; 
the change from confinement on board and 
the Robinson Crusoe way of roughing it 
suited me exactly. Some don’t like it, 1 
know, and I won't deny there’s a deal of 
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discomfort lashed up in it, especially when a 
fellow begins to think of shaking down for 
the night and looks round for a soft place ; 
but a sailor must take things as they come, 
fat and lean together, and, lads—young 
gentlemen I mean, begging your pardon— 
when the next fine weather came I quickly 
forgot the disagreeables the monsoons brought 
whenever they blew a bit fresh. 

‘So I was not disposed to grumble when 
I was ordered away to go blackbirding, in 
charge of the pinnace and a dozen hands, to 
accompany onc of the cutters, commandeil by 
our second luff. Both boats were accordingly 
stored with arms and ammunition, and food 
and water enough to last three weeks, and 
about sunset one evening we shoved off from 
the ship’s side for Pemba. This is a good- 
sized island, a little off the coast, with a belt 
of smaller islands attached fronting the 
African shore, and our special business was 
to look out for dhows that slip over from the 
mainland under cover of darkness through 
the different channels formed by the fringe 
of islets. 

“ Well, as I said, we shoved off for Pemba, 
and reached it next day just as darkness 
began to set in; so we brought up for the 
night, spread awnings, got the boats’ coppers 
under way for a basin of tea, and smoked and 
talked over our chances of a prize; then, 
having set the look-out, with strict orders 
for him and his reliefs to keep their eyes 
skinned, we picked out sleeping billets for a 
dozen of us as best we could, and coiled down 
for the night. 

“Thus things went on for more than a 
fortnight; then we began to get down on our 
luck, for no dhow came along to make a 
little excitement or a good pay-day. We 
knew our ship would soon be giving us o 
look-up, and we felt mortified at having no- 
thing to show for all our look-out and hard 
lying. 

“Early one morning, after we had been 
out watching all night, the cutter, which had 
been guarding the next inlet, dropped slowly 
past us on her way back to the look-out 
island where we used to lie up for the day. 
She hailed us as she passed to follow on 
easy, 80 we got under way after her. There 
was only a light air out, barely enough to fill 
sails; the pinnace being a heavier boat, and 
our companion a smart sailer, even for a 
cutter, she gradually drew away until she 
was fully half a mile ahead, and we saw her 
ease off her sheet and disappear round a 
projection of the islet into the main channel. 
We kept on, and between five and ten minutes 
later were just about to enter the channel 
too, when one of the sowmen remarked that 
he fancied once or twice he had heard firing. 
We all listened intently, and, sure enough, 
he was right; so I got oars out at once, the 
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Ae me at Nagasaki without delay.” 

Thus ran the Admiral’s brief telegram, 
and our skipper was not the man to linger 
when orders were imperative. 

It was the height of the hurricane season, 
and for some days dark masses of clouds 
had hung about the hill-tops; the air was 
unusually moist, and muggy (even for Hong- 
Kong), and towards nightfall the lightning 
shimmered and flashed incessantly along the 
dark sky-line. 

These threatening indications were not lost 
on the jankmen and vast floating populace, 
who seemed instinctively to recognise the 
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crew werked up a rattling stroke, and we 
soon shot out into the channel—straight out 
at first to get a gcod squint up and down. 
We didn't yo far on that tack though, for 
what do you think we saw?) Why, only a 
little way off, a dhow, her big sail just drawing, 
and she creeping along inshore, and every 
now and then a turbaned head popping up 
over her taffrail to blaze away at our cutter, 
which had evidently been beaten off, but 
was doggedly following up in chase and 
returning ball for ball. 

“Well, of course we gave way bully in that 
direction, and let off a cheer to tell our com- 
rades we were coming. In the pinnace were 
a couple of marines; I bade them stand up, 
rifle in hand, and make good practice at every 
head that showed on the dhow. Then I 
ordered my rowers to ease up a bit, remark- 
ing that they would want all their wind 
presently. Drawing nearer, marines dropped 
rifles for revolvers, and got ready to cover us 
who should board; we swinged past the 
cutter—a glance showed three of her crew 
all of a heap across the thwarts, lieutenant 
ditto in the stern sheets—and shecred up 
alongside the dhow. ‘Then there was a lot 
of rough-and-tumble work, though I can't 
tell you, gents, exactly what took place, it 
was all so much cut-and-thrust and confu- 
sion. All I know is that, as we clambered 
over the low bulwarks, eight or nine Arabs 
sprang up to wish us good-morning ; one of 
our fellows was knocked over the head and 
fell back into the pinnace, another had his 
shoulder laid open; 1 saw a blade sweeping 


. down over me, and parried with my cutlass 


as well as I could, but I was awkward at it, 
for I hadn't got proper footing on the dhow’s 
deck, and my assailant’s sword-point gashed 
me in the cheek—-see the scar here under my 
whiskers ; next moment he fell at my fect, 
shot through the head by one of the marines. 
A second Arab was making towards me, but 
one of the stroke oars, an A.L., nipped 
in and engaged him; he ran in too far, 
thongh, and got a prick in the shoulder 
for his pains, but after one or two passes, he 
made a feint and disabled the Arab’s sword- 
arm by a trick he learned at his Eircellent 
drill. 

“Well, the fighting was sharp while it 
lasted, but it was all over in a couple of 
minutes or so —about that, for then the cutters 
plumped up under the stern and jumped 
aboard in a tremendous wax, when the Arabs, 
with three dead, two disabled, and things 
going against them, threw down their 
weapons, and the dhow wasours. Of course 
she was a slaver, else there would have been 
no fighting ; so we tied up her crew, and took 
particular care {o put no granny’s knots in 
the lashings, threw off hatches to make it a 
bit comfortable for the poor wretches below, 


CAUGHT IN A TYPHOON. 
By a Starr Paymaster, B.N. 


proximity of the storm, and the warning 
ery of ‘“ Typhoonah ! (king of the winds) he 
comes!” was heard on every side. 

The alarm quickly spread, and the swarm 
of sanpans, slipper-boats, and nondescript 
craft which crowd the busy harbour hurried 
off helter-skelter for every nook and inlet 
affording protection, while the junks and 
larger craft sought shelter under the lee of 
the Kowloon shore. 

It was a novel and amusing sight to watch 
the preparations of the Chinese to avert the 
threatening tempest; such a din and com- 
motion, with continual beating of gongs and 


and then turned round to count up cas 
altics. 

“One of the cutters we found to be sto} 
dead, three others had serious gunsh 
wounds, and four of us pinnaces were slash: 
about severely — missing fingers and such-]: 
didn’t count. The licutenant had a dange 
ous sword-cut in the head and was unco 
scious, so I bound up my jaw, and put « 
my considering cap to decide what was be 
to do. 1 thought it too risky to furth 
weaken my force by sending one of the boa 
back to the ship, and finally concluded 
dispatch our native interpreter to the Peml 
authorities, a few miles off, requesting medic 
help and an escort for our prisoners, and th 
they would immediately communicate wii 
Zanzibar. This they did, and glad enou; 
I was next afternoon when a gun-vess 
showing the Union-Jack was reported in sig! 
and I was relieved of responsibility. 

“It appears the cutters sighted the dha 
directly they turned the corner to enter tt 
channel, and the lieutenant, fearing a bree: 
might spring up, decided to push on ar 
search her without waiting for the pinna: 
tocome up. The slaver, seeing only one be: 
approaching, and having a valuable cargo | 
his hold, laid a trap; the cutter was allowe 
to come alongside without any hosti 
demonstration; then, just as the lieutena 
was about to step on board, he was sudden 
slashed on the head, and a volley poured i 
upon the crew. At the same time a heav 
sail was thrown down over them, whic 
entangled them in its folds; the bowma: 
being shot down, dropped his boathook an 
tumbled overboard, on which the cutt 
dropped astern, and our fellows were doir 
the best they could for themselves without 
leader when we hove in sight. 

“There isn’t much more to tell. Th 
dhow had a hundred and twenty slave 
rammed into her hold, and she brought 
in a pretty penny about two years afterwarc 
when they paid the prize-money. I pr 
mine into bricks and mortar, and that’s th 
reason I call my diggings Zanzibar House 
if you like to give me a look-up when you’! 
on leave, I'll show you the sword that gay 
me the slash. When we got aboard our ow 
ship, captain turned the hands up to compl 
ment us, and especially me, on the way w 
behaved, and wrote a service-letter on m 
behalf besides. The consequence was tha 
four months afterwards, the mail-steame 
brought out my warrant, and I went hom 
on promotion.” 

“And deserved it too, gunner, I say, 
chimed in one of the saucy mids; “ the 
ought to have made you anadmiral. Hullo 
there goes reelers for eight bells, and it’s m 
first watch ; so long.” Out dashed th 
youngster, and the party broke up. 


firing of crackers to awaken their tutelar 
deity and induce him to give an ear to thei 
supplications for help, while burning papc1 
(inscribed with prayers) were wafted over th 
waters, imploring the protection of the sea 
god. 
The barometer, usually so steady, had fluc 
tuated constantly of late, and now showed 
decided downward tendency. 

It was not without misgivings that th 
captain prepared for sea, and before noo: 
we were wending our way out through th 
Lyemun-pass, and had commenced ou 
eventful voyage. {Tk 
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The sea was calm, with a gentle southerly 
breeze, and as we cleared the land, the ship 
rose and fell gently on the long heave of the 
ocean-swell. Directly astern, a dense pall of 
clouds hid from view the high peaks of the 
islind and adjacent coast. 

1n the evening, as we reclined in our deck 
chairs after dinner on the pocp, everyone 
remarked on the deathlike stillness in the air. 
There was a close sultry feeling, tov, about the 
atmosphere, inducing intense list!essness and 
depression. 

“T don't half like the look of it,"’ our navi- 
gator (an old China hand) observed; “the 
mercury is falling fast; that ominous cop- 
pery appearance cf the sky at sunset forbodes 
no good; and this heavy swell coming up 
from the southward looks portentous.” 

Our attention was now directed to wind- 
ward, where heavy banks of cloud were 
gathering upon the herizon, while every few 
seconds vivid flashes of lightning shot 
athwart this black curtain, and the thunder 
pealed in low-muttered growls. 

Sea-birds, uttering shrill cries, flew past 
us, bound landward, as if secking shelter. 

The barometer, which stood at 2-74, had 

- dropped to 29°40, an unerring sign of the 
approach of bad weather during the south- 
west monsoon. 

Preparations were now hurried forward to 
meet the coming storm, topgallant-masts and 
yards sent on deck, life-lines rove, extra 
lashings passed round the boats, and hatch- 
ways battened down. 

About nine o'clock the wind commenced to 
rise, at first in fitful puffs, increasing as the 
barometer fell, the squalls growing heavier 
and heavier, till some of the gusts were 
simply territic, while the sea arose with fear- 
ful rapidity. 

The topsails had been c'ose reefed (the 
captain deciding to take the risk of scudding 
before it), stormsails bent, and everything 
done that forethought could devise to lessen 
the terrible pressure on spars and cordage. 
As time wore on, inky-black clouds gathered 
overhead and the scud flew across the sky 
in dark, ragged patches. One fierce gust 
succeeded another, till masts and yards 
creaked and bent under the enormous strain, 
and the gale moaned and sighed aloft with 
ominous import. 

Shortly after midnight, the typhoon burst 
on us with a fury that defies description. 
With the first onset, the main topsail split 
into ribbons with a report like a thunderclap, 
and the wind tore and shrieked through 
the rigging like a thousand demons let 
loose. 

The surface of the sea was literally swept 
by the violence of the elements, the crests of 
the waves being torn off and driven about in 
sheets of salt spray, filling the air with a 
dense vapour through which it was im- 
possible to distinguish any but the nearest 
objects. The clouds seemed to descend till 
they mingled with the spindrift, and 
darkened the air above till not a star or 
vestize of sky was visible. 

The ocean was now lashed into one wild, 
wide sheet of hissing, bubbling foam, through 
which our good ship sped at a fearful rate, 
one moment plunging deep into the foaming 
abyss, the next, rearing her stem on the crest 
of a gigantic wave, till the heavy following 
sea bid fair to poop us. 

As we flew before the driving blast, lurching 
and yawing from side to side, we threatened 
t» broach-to with every sea, sheering now to 
starboard, and then, with an oaward rush, 
being whirled round on the opposite quarter 
till almost broadside on. 

The watch lay huddled together under the 
lee of the forecastle, wet and comfortless, the 
shelter cffered by the boom-boats being 
occupied by crouching forms, glad of any spot 
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affording protection from the drenching 
spray. 

On the raised poop, harging on to the rails, 
the captain and ofticer of the watch stood, 
intently observing every inovement of the 
ship, and giving orders now and again to the 
quartermaster and men at the wheel to 
“meet her,” as she threatened to come to 
the wind. 

About one o'clock in the morning watch, a 
terrific gust cought us, tearing the fore top- 
sail clean out of the bolt-ropes, and the wind 
and sea forcing our quarter round, a mighty 
volume of water struck us amidships, pouriny 
in tons over the waist-nettings, and carrying 
all before it. 

Spare topmasts, booms, and other heavy 
spars were torn from ther lashings and 
forced against the lee bulwarks, where their 
weight threatened to make @ breach in the 
ship’s side; the quarter-boats were com- 
pletely smashed up, and the planks tossed 
and whirled about by the mad fury of the 
winds like bits of paper. The upper d 
presented a scene of indescribable confusion, 
as spars, oars, breakers, and other wreckage 
floated about in a perfect sea of rushing 
waters. 

The ecuppers being quite inadequate to 
relieve this immense weight, the ship heeled 
over till we gave ourselves up for lest. It 

1 moment, as she lay 
like a helpless wreck almost on her beam- 
ends, with the roar of the tempest above, and 
around us nothing but a boiling, seething 
waste of angry waters. 

Seconds seemed like minutes as her fate 
hung in the balance; then, with a mighty 
effort, she gave one great lurch to windward, 
righted herself, and the next moment was 
driving headlong before the raging storm. 

The frenzied seas would from time to time 
rush madly onward with a hissing sound. 
and just when we expected to see them 
topple over and swamp us, the ship would 
rise witha sudden jerk, and the watery mass 
disappear harmlessly beneath our bottom. 

Towards the end of the middle watch (as 
if by magic) it fell suddenly calm—we had 
run into the centre of the typhoon. Sva- 
birds circled round us, uttering plaintive 
notes, seemingly terribly distressed as they 
settled about the rigging. Away on the 
horizon stretched a black bank of revolving 
clouds and mist. 

And now we seemed in 2 worse plight than 
ever. The ship was helplessly buffeted about 
between walls of toppling water, which broke 
over us, first on one side then on the other 
—the vessel pitching and rolling so heavily 
in the confused sea that the masts threat- 
ened to go over the side. 

The straining was fearful, the timbers 
creaking and groaning with each lurch; and 
as the surging billows tumbled inboard, the 
ship quivered from stem to stern, and the 
water simply poured through the opening 
seams in the decks. 

By-and-by, a hollow moaning sound was 
detected coming from the opposite quarter 
from which we ha‘ first been struck, and 
presently the storm burst on us with renewed 
fury, and for three or four hours the noise 
and tumult were deafening, and it blew as 
hard as ever. Fortunately, on this occasion 
we were able to lay-to under reefed storm- 
sails. 

Towards noon the wind lulled, the baro- 
meter rose rapidly, and the evening was fine 
and clear, with the moon and stars shining 
in a cloudless firmament, occasional pieces 
of wreckage, and the long, undulating rollers, 
alone remaining to mark the path of the 
storm-fiend. 

Our oldest salt had to confess he had never 
seen anything to equal it; the ship leaked 
like a sieve, and was so battered about that it 


wa: deemed prudent to return to Hong- 
where our forlorn condition made 
object of universal interest. 

It was my first experience of a typhe« 
and I need scarcely add I am in no g: 
hurry to witness another. 
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A YOUTHFUL HERO. 


(See page 103) 


Sout months ago there came to us from t 
0 other side of the world news of a si 
that, having lost her officers by death, ¥ 
piloted safely to pot through many and ma 
amile of water by an apprentice-boy. ‘7 
ship was the Trafaiyar, a fine four-master 
1,700 tons, belonging to the Clyde, and or 
voyage from Batavia, Java, to Melbour 
The epprentice was William Shotton, w 
comes of sailors, his father, Captain Stenb 
Shotton, being one, and his grandfather be io 
that. When he was back from his voyayi 
and in recognition of his skippership of 1 
Trafalgar, he had some cheery things si 
about him, and a set of navigating inst 
mentsanda sum of about £250 given to him 
Lloyd’s and by the underwriters. But, clear 
the great point was to get him to tell in | 
own words the story of his cruise in the 7) 
falgar, and here it is, condensed from 
account given by a special correspondent 
the * Daily Chronicle” : 

© Twas bound apprentice for four years on board 
Teafatirr, and a very good iron ship T think her. 
first stage of the cruise which ended ina manner t 
Tests you was from Cardiff to Rie with coal. TI 
1 Rio we proceeded to New Yurk in. bullast, 
from New York to Batavin with a cargo of case. 

aptain Edgar died from Java fever at Bata 
and when we sailed, two men were ill inh 
from it, abil two other men had deserted. 
attarked, vas in bed for days Gvend, suffered frat 
fever ab h the voyage whieh followed, ar 


now feel toecasionally. After the ca 
Roberts, whe 


last. We got a new first mate, Mr. Nor: 
who had been taken from among the er 
was second mate, and Twas ranked. at Thad been, th 
My term of apprenticeship, if the point is'ww 
iz. had expired a few days after we left N 
‘ork. We lad twenty-three hands altogether ; 
crew being a mixture of nationalities, a number of th: 
Datehmen, We sailed from Batavia on October 2: 
October, of course-—and on November 9 an able sean 
diel of fever, By that time, too the master, | 
Roberta, was down, and Mr, Norwood, | think, rewi 
service at the funeral of the able seaman, ‘The + 
way hoveto during the service, as the way fs, and 
every occasion afterwards that was observed. 1 
truster died on November 15, and the carpenter on | 
same day. and Mr. Nurwood ‘diel on the 2ist, and 
couk on December 7, The eecond mate could not na 
wate, and the deaths of Mr. Roberta and Mr. Norw: 
left me the only one on board who could navigate 
ail. Perhaps the position was rather a difficult one 
a lad of eighteen, but someliow I can't remember thi 
cver really thought abont it. Anyhow, U bad been 
the navigntion of the vessel some days before the cc 
piete responsibility fel upon me. The men kiew ¢ 
Twas the only one on board who couid navigate, » 
they know that I suffered severely about two he 
every day from fever. My own ideaisthat the thom 
on their pact of the fever carrying me away and leavi 
them helpless on the high se. had something to do w 
any trouble I bad with them. Ifanything had happer 
to me, their only hope was to be picked np by anct! 
ahip—and we did not sight one during the whole v 
age —or, failing that, run the 7rafalyar ashore on a 
part of the coast of Australia they might strike. Ur 
we came up to the longitude of about Adelaide we 1 
fine weather ; then we had three very hard d 
ing. The main and mizzen topsails were spl 
main lower topsail flew out of the buntlines altocetli 
However, although that was a bit of weather, it did 
harm to us and we replaced the injured canvas w 
new all right. We reached Melbourne on December 
Perhaps our last night at sea was as anxious as any 
hail, for we struck the const shortly before dark, a 
our chart being an old one, [could not venture to go 
‘There was nothing for it but to put about and beut 
shore in very rough weather until the morning, a 
everybady was glad, after ao utrange a voyage. tu 5 
ashore.” 
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“Tae world knows nothing of its greatest 

men,” cries one of the dramatis per- 
son@ in Sir Henry Teylor’s “ Philip van Arte- 
velde.” The world knows little of the subject 
of this sketch, because he was neither a 
great political leader, nor a warrior, nor an 
eloquent preacher or advocate, but a some- 
what shy and retiring physician. According 
to Homer, however, 


“A wise physician, skilled our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal.” 


And, be that as it may, the career of Robert 
Gooch teems with interest to all, and with 
encouragement to boys fated to fight life's 
battle without the proverbial “silver spear” 
that is reputed to carry all before it. 

He was born in 1784 at Great Yarmouth 
—so called to distinguish it from its name- 
sake in the Isle of Wight. We might call it 
the Yarmouth of David Coppertield and 
bloaters. The boy's parents were nearly as 
poor as Dickens's, and, after sending him to 
a day school to learn the “three R's,” 
‘prenticed him at fourteen to a Yarmouth 
surgeon and apothecary named Borrett. 
The lad forthwith set himself to study Latin 
without a master, and anatomy with the aid 
of a few loose bones and a wire-jointed 
skeleton. This gaunt tutor hung in a tall 
wooden coffer that stood on end at the foot 
of his bed. Far be it from me to seek to 
make anyone’s hair stand on end; but the 
following strange experience is the reader's 
due. “It took me some tim. to overcome 
the awe with which this formidable person- 
age used to inspire me,” writes Gooch in an 
essay on Dreams, penned in the autumn of 
his life. “At first, even in broad daylight, I 
liked to have some one in the room during 
my interviews with him. And at night, as I 
lay in bed, and beheld the painted door that 
shut him in, it often cost me a tough effort 
to turn my thoughts to something else. One 
moonlight summer night, as I lay eyeing the 
tall, coftin-like box that held him, the creature 
haunted me. I strove hard to shake off the 
thought of him. In vain. I closed my eyes 
to shun the sight. This helped me to forget 
him; but suddenly, whether asleep or awake 
I know not—perhaps between sleeping and 
waking—I felt a pair of bony hands grasp 
my ankles and haul me half out of bed. I 
almost swooned with fright, and lay for a 
time like one half dead. But, on recovering 
my scattered wits, I began to reason with 
myself: ‘Had the sensation been real, I 
should find my head in the middle of the 
bed; whereas here it lies on the pillow.’ 
That was my proof that the whole was an 
illusion of my sleeping or waking senses. 
Other proof, if needed, was never forthcoming. 
So vivid was the sensation, that I seem to feel 
it even now, after all these long years.”” 

During his ’prenticchood he fell in with a 
lesa uncanny and equally instructive person. 
age. This was a Mr. Harley, who dearly 
loved reading, but, being purblind, needed 
some one to read to him. Thenceforth young 
Gooch spent most of his evenings minister- 
ing to Mr. Harley’s thirst for knowledge. 
The readings included history, chemistry, 
medicine and metaphysics—a wideish range 
of subjects—which Mr. Harley, a man of 
kggn intellect, would afterwards discuss with 
Fe Gooch, to his great advantage. In- 

but for this friendly teaching, he 
might have failed to cultivate his reasoning 
powers at that time of life when their culti- 
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vation costs least and promises the richest 
harvest in riper years. 

While still with Mr. Borrett, Gooch was 
privileged to see a sight which is enough to 
stir the envy of every true-hearted boy in 
Britain. But let him speak for himself: “I 
was at the Yarmouth Naval Hospital on the 
morning when Ne!son, fresh from the Battle 
of Copenhagen, reached Yarmouth Roads 
and came ashore. The people quickly sur- 
rounded him, and all the troops in the town 
stood drawn up in the market square, ready 
to welcome him. But, pushing his way 
through the shouting throng, he made 
straight for the Hospital, where lay the 
wounded seamen sent on beforehand from 
the Baltic. Knowing some of the young 
surgeons on the staff of the Hospital, I went 
round the wards along with Nelson, and 
carefully watched his behaviour towards his 
sailors. He stopped at every bed in turn, 
and spoke a kind and cheering word to 
every man. By-and-by he came to a bed 
whose cccupant had lost his right arm close 
to the shoulder-joint. Quoth Nelson, ‘ Well, 


Jack, what's the matter with you?’ Said 
the sailor, ‘ Lost my right arm, your 
honour. Nelson paused, glanced at his 


own empty sleeve, then said playfully, ‘Well, 
Jack, then you and 1 are in the same plight 
—both spoilt for anglers! But cheer up. my 
brave fellow!’ And the hero passed briskly 
on to the next bed. But magical was the 
effect of these few words on the poor 
fellow; and I saw his eyes sparkling with 
joy as he gazed after Nelson's retreating 
figure.” 

Soon after this memorable incident, Gooch 
ceased to roll pills and mix draughts for Mr. 
Borrett. And now that his ’prentice days 
were over came the p'nch. How was he to 
find cash wherewith to pursue his medical 
studies and qualify himself for general 
practice? At this time his mother was what 
we call a “widow bewitched,” her sailor 
husband lying pent as a prisoner of war in 
a French dungeon. Luckily, though the 
bread-winner of the houschold was thus 
debarred from helping, an old aunt with a 
small fortune and a large heart came forward 
to aid the widow in sending her son to 
Edinburgh University—famous then, as now, 
for its medical teaching. Thither, accord- 
ingly, he saited on board the Leith smack, 
in 1804. The weight of his purse would 
certainly not have clogged his swimming 
had the vessel sunk. 

It did not sink, but Robert's spirits did 
when he found himself for the first time £0 
far from home, 'mid utter strangers—with 
one notable exception. He had known at 
Great Yarmouth a boy named Henry Southey, 
a brother of the then future poet laureate, 
Robert Southey. Ah! We have somewhere 
read of a Greek philosopher famous for 
emptying any room in which he “ spouted.” 
He once cleared the room so effectually that 
only the patient and courteous Plato stood 
his ground. The ruthless Antimachus, 
preparatory to proceeding, exclaimed, “ One 
such hearer is worth a thousand chance 
comers.”” The compliment, of course, nailed 
poor Plato to the spot. But our point 
is that one friend in a city of strangers is 
worth at least a small fortune. It gives one 
“pluck,” without which even the ‘“all- 
conquering silver spears "’ of the oracle are 
naught. 

Now this was the very point in which 
Gooch fell short. Never strong in health, 
he lacked the buoyant spirits which strong 
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healti begets, and was throughout life too 
apt to take a gloomy view of the future. 
Henry Southey - his lifelong friend—cheered 
him now as afterwards; and he soon ceased 
to feel like a fish out of water in the Modern 
Athens, where he entered on his studies with 
a firm resolve to lose no chance of eelf- 
improvement. During his first season at 
the University he never missed a single 
lecture. 

We lack space to follow him through his 
Edinburgh career. Enough that his lovable 
nature soon won him many a friend, that he 
joined a debating club, and there acquired the 
power of expressing his thoughts fluently and 
clearly on the spar of the moment — a power 
which did him yeoman service when he 
became a lecturer at St. Bartholomew's— 
that he took a walking tour through the 
Highlands with his friend Southey, and fell 
in love, during vacation, with a Miss 
Bolingbroke, of Norwich. Meanwhile he 
scraped acquaintance with Dr. Knighton, 
afterwards Sir William Knighton, whose 
great intluence at Court and in West End 
circles enabled lim again and again to give 
Gooch a lift. 

After taking his ar. degree in 1507, he 
studied surgery under the famous Astley 
Cooper for some months. In 1808 he went 
into partnership with a generai practitioner 
at Croydon, and, while attending to his 
patients, found time to write. a series of 
articles for the London Medical Review. 
Being now a fairly thriving man, he ventured 
to wed the woman of his choice, who had 
from the first returned his affection. But 
alas! his first brief spell of wedded hay p'ness 
ended with the death of his wife and her 
new-born babe, in January 1811. 

After this sad bereavement he removed to 
London, and sought practice mainly as an 
accoucheur-physician—a branch of the 
medical profession wherein his troops of 
steadfast friends could and did greatly assist 
him in securing patients. Among them, by 
the bye, was the daughter of a devout 
follower of John Wesley, and this zealous 
Wesleyan, when paying Dr. Gooch’s fecs, 
used to endorse each tive-pound note with 
some religious sentence in red ink. “I have 
now.” writes Dr. Gooch, “two of these 
curiosities lying by me. One bears tie 
endorsement, *The weges of sin is deat! ." 
Ihave had sevcral more whose inscriptions 
Iforget. ButIsent ’em out into the world 
to work what good they might, and these 
will soon follow them." 

In reading the life of Dr. Gooch we have 
often been reminded of a striking expression 
that once fell from the lips of Lord Tenter- 
den, the Canterbury barber's son who rose 
to be Lord Chief Justice, with a salary of 
10,0001, a year. He confessed that ’mid all 
the comfort of his well-paid office he never 
could get the chill of early penury out of his 
blood. Just +0, Dr. Gooch, though he 
began to prosper the moment he began 
to practise, fills his letters to his fricnd 
Southey with fears that he may yet live to 
feel the pinch of want. Those fears proved 
false. His practice steadily grew till failing 
health forced him to forsake the greater part 
of hisold patients—they never forsook him! 
—-and ere he reached that pass, he had earned 
enough to leave his second wife and three 
children fairly well-to-do. 

His death occurred in 1830. But to the 
last he kept up his old friendships, and, 
among them. that with the famous Dr. Parr, 
whom he visited at Warwick shortly before 
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that well of Greek and Latin “joined 
the majority.” On this occasion the old 
pendit shone his brightest, and entertained 
his guest with a lively description of his 
grand pitched battle with the mighty Dr. 
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Johnson. ‘I gave him no quarter,” cried 
Parr. “ The subject of debate was the liberty 
of the Press. I, of course, upheld it, as in 
duty bound. He argued stoutly against it, 
and was great! But I noticed that, while 
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“CONTINUOUS” 


By Bursett Fatiow, 


arguing, he stamped. Then I stamped too. 
“Why do you stamp, Dr. Parr?’ asked he. I 
replied, ‘Because you stamped, sir; and I 
can't afford to give you the advantage even 
of a stamp in this argument.’ 


WHIPCORD MACHINE. 


Author of “How to make a ‘¥hipcord Machine,” “ The * B.U.P. Lurzle Purse,’ “ How to make a Crossbow,” ete. 


Br proceeding to instruct you in the 
mysteries of the ‘continuous ” arrange- 
ment, I must tell you you have now a 
machine similar to the one described in No. 
782, so far as working is concerned, but the 
pulley arrangement gives much greater speed, 


and a corresponding saving of time. Some 
boys may pause here, and content them- 
selves with the “short-length” system. 
Others may make the “ continuous ” arrange- 
ment, and apply it to the machines they 
already possess, which, with slight modifica- 
tions, can be easily done. Only, if you are 
intent on (say) an eighty-yard fishing-line, 
and employ the slow process of “one turn 
at a time,” you will find it make a big hole 
in some of your half-holidays! With the 
multiplying gear, a long half-holiday will 
make a “big hole” in the line. When you 
have read carefully through the article, you 
will be able to decide what course to pursue. 

The plan, as above, ought to give you a 
fair conception of the machine up to the 
present. It may not be out of place to men- 
tion that any boy who can procure a proper 
arrangement of cogwheels ought to do so. 
In the event of any so deciding, the driving- 
wheel must be fixed in the centre of the 
cross, as, of course, no band is required. 
But a suitable set of wheels would come 
rather expensive, so I shall say no more 
about them. 

You will require twelve reels, as shown at 
fig. 8. 

Shey should have a diameter of 1 inch, 
and width § inch, the hole through the 
centre } inch. Have them nice and smooth, 
as the silk (or cotton) is to be wound upon 


PART I. 


them, and silk easily “catches.” Small 
cotton or silk reels can be applied to the 
purpose intended, but they must have decp 
grooves. 

Now take three lengths of brass 
3 inches, and § inch thick. 


wire of 
From cach 
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end cut a thread 3 inch toward the centre 
(see fig. 10). These ends have to be fitted 
with thumbscrews of a pattern similar to 
fig. 9. They are best turned from a piece 
of brass rod } inch thick, length 3inch. ‘They 
must be bored and tapped to fit the ends of 
the lengths of brass wire. Their edges 
should be milled, as additional hold for 
turning them with thumb and finger is 
thereby given. If you have not a proper tool 
for the purpose. a fine tenon-saw file will 
answer the purpose. This form of “ mill- 
ing” is merely roughening the edges by 
filing little slots in them. You who do not 
Possess a lathe should ask a handy smith to 
make what is required. But if you possess 
@ screw-cutting plate and taps, you can 
make some to answer your purpose from a 
piece of metal plate. 

You now require twelve thin metal discs. 
An easy way to make them is to strike 
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circles with your compasses on 1-inch 
squares of tin, and then cut round the 
circle with an old pair of scissors. They 
each require a hole in the middle } inch. 
These holes can be either drilled or punched. 

Then you must stamp or cut twelve thin 
leather discs 3 inch diameter, with centre 
hole 4 inch. These, together with the 
metal discs, are shown in position on the 
brass arms carrying the thumbscrews (fig. 10). 

You next require to make six spiral 
springs (not shown in either of the illus- 
trations), their length to be one inch. 
Tkey are easily made as follows: Procure 
some hard-drawn brass wire rather under 
7g inch thick. A couple of pennyworth 
will suffice, and for any other part of the 
machine you want to apply it to in the 
form of pegs, etc. Put one end in your 
vice, and coil the wire evenly round a 
piece of 4-inch wire, allowing a space of 
qainch between each coil. About ten coils 
will suffice. The first and last coil should 


be parallel with the end of the wire, so 
that the ends of the spring may present a 
uniform surface to the thumbserews and 
dises, between which they are to be pre- 
sently placed. 

Fig. 10 may havea formidable appearance, 
but it is mostly made up of the parts already 
described. The block a is a piece of wood 
j inch wide, 4 inch thick, and 3) inches 
long. Three of these blocks are requires. 
Square them up true, and slightly round the 
ends. In the centre, from the face side, 
bore the hole a ¢ inch. Through the ends, 
at a distance of 4 inch from them, and con- 
trary to the direction of the hole a, bore 
holes } inch. Insert in them round pegs of 
wood 3 inches long. If they do not happen 
to quite fit, a brad inserted at the dots will 
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keep them in position. These pegs must 
have holes at each of the projecting ends, as 
shown. Through the hole a, parallel with 
these wooden pegs, bore a hole for the brass 
“arms” carrying the thumbscrews 4 inch. 
Carefully study the diagram, and I predict 
success in the various parts. 

Let us now proceed to add the “ continu- 
ous” arrangement to the machine. Put the 
end of the spindle carrying the brass cye 
(fig. 2) through the hole a. It must po 
through far enough for the brass “ arms ” 
carrying the thumbscrews to pass through 
the hole c. This will effectually secure it in 
position. Apply these directions to each 
spindle in turn. I have not told you how 
to put the recls, discs, and spiral springs in 
position, as there is yet one other part to 
describe before you can begin cord-making. 

You want something on which to neatly 
coil away the cord so fast as you make it. 
I have found fig. 11 to answer admirably. 
An ordinary fishing-reel might be utilised ; 
or an empty cotton-reel. But the above 
form is specially designed not to interfere 
with the free rotation of the weight. The 
frame a can be either of sheet iron or wood. 
If the latter, cut it from a piece of }-inch 
beech, or other close-grained board. A con- 
venient length is 2 inches, and width 1 inch 
—inside measurements. The reel B is, I 
think, sufficiently illustrated. c is an iron 


or brass wire handle. It must fit the hole 
through the centre of the reel tightly, but 
tun easily in the holes in the frame. Bore 
these holes in the positions indicated, and 
let them be in proportion to the size of the 
wire chosen for the handle. pb is simply a 
brass pin shown in position. It passes 
through a hole in the frame, and into the 
side of the reel. Its use is to act as a check 


upon the weight, which would otherwise 
cause your cord to unwind at an incon- 
venient moment. You remove it each time 
sou wind up a completed length of cord, 
again inserting it before attaching the weight. 
F, E are brass eyes screwed into the ends of 
the frame. The cord passes through the top 
one, and the weight is attached to the other. 

The top of a half-open door is a good 
place on which to fix up the machine. The 
modus operandi differs somewhat from that 
previously described. Insert a peg (or 
screw) that will easily enter the hole cin the 
cross (fig. 1) nearest to the pin-hole p from 
the under side in the top edge of the door, 
say an inch back from the end. Insert it so 
as not to injure the door, and so that it can be 
easily removed when you have no further need 


THE BOY'S 


0° the many hobbies in which boys, young 
and oid, indulge, few can be entered 
upon with less expense than that of cavy- 
keeping, while, if care and trouble—ingredi- 
ents necessary for success in any undertaking 
—be devoted to it, the hobby may be made 
not only self-supporting, as all hobbies should 
be, but profitable. 

Cavies, or guinea-pigs, as they are com- 
Monly called, are most advantageously 
Teared in any sheltered outhouse; the spare 
stall of a stable answering the purpose very 
well. In such a place they can run and 
Bambol about, leading a much more natural 
life than when shut up in hutches; they then 
only require a dark box or two in which to 
breed, though it will answer best to utilise 
the outhouse for the young stock, keeping 
the breeding boars and sows in hutches. 

Such a convenience is not, however, within 
everybody's reach, and in most cases the 
entire stock must be kept in hutches, care 
being taken to protect the caviary from cold 
and wind. The greatest enemy to the cavy 
is the east wind, and so long as the hutches 
aie protected from this, nothing need be 
feared for the hardier sorts. 

There is nothing a cavy appreciates more 
than a clean, comfortable hutch ; and there is 
to doubt that, the more room afforded him, 

Greater credit he will be to his owner. 
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of it, as it may keep the door from being shut. 
(If you can choose some other situation where 
the peg can remain a fixture so much the 
better, as you can then fix up your machine at 
any time with little trouble.) Then mark the 
position of the other screw by placing the 
machine so that the peg enters its proper 
hole, then prick through the hole c at the 
end of the long arm of the cross. Insert 
the second screw, and the machine will be 
securely fixed in position. 

You must now fill up the reels (fig. 8) with 
silk or cotton. I attach a small wooden 
spindle to the mandril of my lathe, which fits 
the holes in the reels. By this simple contriv- 
ance I gain the desired end in a short time. 
Fix the reels in position on the “ arms” as 
shown at fig. 10, and secure them from fall- 
ing off by brass-wire keys or little wooden 
pegs. You may use either three, six, nine, 
or twelve strands. To nicely taper a fishing- 
line you begin with six strands, gradually 
introducing the others as the work pro- 
gresses. 

Now put on each of the brass “arms” 
carrying the thumbscrews, first a metal disc, 
then two leather discs, a second metal disc, 
a spiral spring, and, lastly, a thumbscrew. 
Fig. 10 illustrates all but the spiral spring. 

Take an end of one of the strands, pass it 
between two of the discs, and carry it down 
through the eye p in the spindle (fig. 2). 
Each strand has to be treated in the same 
wa, If you have the twelve strands in use, 
pass them through the eye in the spindle by 
two and two from the same sides as their 
corresponding recls are attached to the 
“ continuous " arrangement. 

Gather all the strands together, and attach 
the weight by simply tying the ends of cotton 
to the hook. Apply a steady downward 
hand-pressure to the weight, and observe if 
all the strands will “draw” evenly, but 
with sufficient resistance to sustain the weight 
when the hand-pressure is removed. This 
end is obtained by a little judicious mani- 


OWN CAVIARY, AND HOW TO 
By E. L. Knicut Pratt, 


Author of “ Practical Rabbit-keeping for Boys,” ete. 


One of the best and most convenient of 
hutches is that shown in fig. 1. This hutch 
has two compartments, each of which should 


Fi. 1 


be from 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches in length, 
1 foot 10 inches in breadth, and 1 foot 
6 inches in beight. The door of the sleeping- 
room is of wood ; that of the living-room of 
wire on @ wooden frame. The roof is boarded 
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pulation of the thumbscrews. Draw out 
sufficient length of strands for the weight to 
rest on the floor. If you are without assis- 
tance, a length of wire will keep the weight 
from revolving until you are ready. Insert 
the “ guide,’’ and allow it to be low down 
towards the weight. One set of strands in 
each notch will keep it in position. 

You may now proceed to “ wind up "—as 
I am about to do! It is as well to keep 
count of the number of revolutions of the 
driving-wheel, as by so doing you can twist 
the strands uniformly throughout. Release 
the weight when you think the degree of 
twist required has been secured, gradually 
slide up the guide, and the first length of 
cord will shortly be completed. 

Remove the end of the cord from the 
weight, and pass it through the top eye E of 
fig. 11, after which fasten it to the body of 
the reel. Coil away the cord by turning the 
handle c, until you come to so far as it is 
twisted true. Insert the key p, and hook the 
weight to the bottom eye r. Draw down by 
a steady hand-pressure as before; and, if 
necessary, give the driving-wheel a few turns 
back, so that the strands may adjust them- 
selves. Repeat ad lib. 

I was well pleased with a specimen of cord 
made by Master F. A. Dent, and to hear of 
his success with the simple form of whipcord 
machine previously given. I hope the same 
success will attend his (and others’) efforts 
in the construction of this machine. I have 
but one fault to find with the specimen of 
cord before me as I write—a strand has been 
allowed to “kink” in one place. This would 
be a serious defect in an otherwise well-made 
fishing-line. It should be carefully guardea 
against by anticipating it; and where it 
occurs, if seen in time, the weight should 
be spun back until the flaw in the twist 
can be rectified. 

And now, boys, it is time for me to “ wind 
up,” as my “ length of cord” has reached — 

(THE END.) 
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and covered with tarrod felt, and the whole 
hutch is painted on the outside, and must 
be quite weather-proof. It is well to have a 
piece of matting to hang over the wire door 
in wet weather. 

The floor of both compartments should be 
covered with pine sawdust, and in the night- 
room there must be a good bed of straw. Be 
sure not to use hay for bedding, as the seeds 
get into the coats of long-haired cavies and 
spoil them sadly. Mind and thoroughly 
whitewash the inside of the hutches as often 
as necessary, for nothing keeps away insects 
so well, more especially if a little Condy's 
Fluid be put into the whitewash. 

The hutches musi be cleaned out regularly 
twice a week, and fresh sawdust and straw 
laid down. ‘ Cleaning day" will be hailed 
with delight by the cavy, though the intru- 
sion into his home will at first be resented, 
and he will lie huddled up in a corner looking 
on with quaking limbs at the operations 
being carried on around him. When all is 
finished, however, and he is left once more 
in his seclusion, he will proceed to investigate 
the whole of his premises, sniffing at his new 
carpet of sawdust and burrowing into his 
straw with a series of loud squeaks sugges- 
tive of the deepest satisfaction. 

For boys with sufficient pocket-money, of 
with clever fingers, fig. 2 will be pezhape the 
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test description of guinea-piggery. The 
hutches are of the same dimensions as be- 
fore, but are arranged in tiers of three hutches 
on each side, the arch in the centre being 
utilised as a food repository, and should be 
provided with a door. The hutches and frame- 
work are made of ordinary deal, and are 
artistically covered with virgin cork, the top 
being roofed with boards and tarred felt, pro- 
jecting some three or four inches on the front 
and sides to throw off the rain. The effect 
of the whole is very ple: g, and to boys 
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who can manage it I can much reecmmend 
this style of caviary. It should be built 
against a sheltered wall. 

Having prepared your caviary, you may 
next proceed to buy the inmates. Do not 
proceed, as some thoughtless boys do, and 
buy the pigs before you have an abode ready 
for them. There are four varieties of guinca- 
pigs from which to take your choice. 

First, there is the Srmooth-coated variety, 
with its compact little body and short, sleek 
fur. Some people think that there is too 
much of the rat in this breed, and cer- 
tainly some specimens, with their long, lean 
bodies and glassy pink eyes, do resemble that 
troublesome pest, minus the tail. Size and 
condition are the chief things to be looked 
for in smooth cavies, and the coat of a good 
specimen should be as glossy es that cf o 
well-groomed horse. 

The Abyssinian is a much handsomer and 
more imposing-looking animal. Its fur 
should be rough, wiry, and well-rosetted, and 
should not be more than 1} inch in length. 
The head should be rough and well-furnished 
with fur, and the cavy should be large and 
bread at the shoulder. 

The Peruvian is the longest haired ofall 
varieties, and the longer and silkier this is 
the better; the hair sould at least reach 
the ground. The head should be well 
covered with hair, and the cavy should be as 
large and well-proportioned as possible. 

The Bolivian is merely a white Peruvian. 

Cavies may be bouglit at any price, ranging 
from sixpence up to szveral pounds; but 
half-a-crown is about the price for which a 
young cavy of a good strain may be obtained, 
and these will be the cheapest in the long 
tun. A worthless cavy costs just as much to 
feed as a good one, and the young of the 
Jatter are always marketable at eighteenpence 
or two shillings apiece, whilst the former 
will not pay for their keep. A glance through 
the columns of the Exchange and Mart 
(Friday's issue) will generally give a choice 
of advertisements. The deposit system of 
that paper should be insisted upon, as then 
your purchases are “ on approval.” 

Nothing is more important to the future 
appearance and condition of the cavy than 
the way in which he is fed in his youth. If 
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badly brought up during the first few months 
on food with little nourishment in it, he will 
doubtless remain undersized all his life, and 
no amount of subsequent fattening will make 
him grow into the cavy he might have been if 
properly fed from the first. 

As a standard food, nothing is so good for 
caviesas boiled bread and milk, and a dishful of 
this, given warm, should constitute their morn- 
ingmeal. The midday meal shouldbe of green 
stuff—cabbage and lettuce leaves, parsley 
and other herbs, celery, groundsel, carrot 


and turnip tops, chicory (very good. this), 
dandelion, dock, milk-thistles; any of these 
will be relished, and the oftener a change is 
tried the better. There is one rule in con- 
nection with green food that every cavy- 
keeper ought to Jearn by heart: “never on 
any occagion give green meat wet, or without 
looking over it.” Perhaps more cavies die 
in consequence of neglect of this simple rule 
than from any other cause. 

The evening meal may be of bran and 
crushed oats, equally mixed, cne day, varied 
by a dish of sharps, given warm, the next. 

The morning meal may be about eight 
o'clock, the next at one o'clock, and the last 
about five or six. 

A hayrack should be made inside the living- 
room within easy reach of the cavies, and 
a little sweet hay should always be therein. 
Clean water, too, should always be in the 
hutches ; for cavies, like ourselves, should 
have an occasional drink. Milk also agrees 
with them wonderfully, and helps to bring 
them on both in size and condition; it may 
be given advantageously with the bran and 
oats. 

As a variation for the evening meal, 
Spratt’s Patent Rabbit Food may be given, 
and, as a treat once a week or 560, will be of 
great advantage. Whole oats and wheat, 
given occasionally, are good, as also are 
stale crusts of bread, which will afford much 
amusement to the cavies. The great thing 
in feeding is to vary the food, neither giving 
too much dry food nor too much green 
meat—the happy medium must be struck to 
make your piggery a success. 

I have seen slices of raw beef seriously ad- 
vocated as a food for guinea-pigs, but, with 
meat at sixtzenpence a pound, I hardly think 
it likely to become a favourite food with most 
fanciers! at all events I do not recommend 
any of my readers to try it. 

Always so regulate your feeding that your 
pets will leave off hungry; though don’t 
starve them. This at first sight may seem 
cruel, but it is not. If a cavy is gorged with 
food it will not eat again for a very much 
longer time than is well ; whereas, if cavies 
are always allowed to be “ peckish,” they will 
eat more and be in better health. For 
trougus to hcld the fcod, nothing is better 


than a ziazed flower-pot saacer, as these cam 
be scaled out freyuently, and may thus be 
kept swect and clean. 

Cavies should not be al!owed to breed until 
they are six months old. After they are six 
weeks old the boars and sows must be kept 
separate until they are ready for the stud, 
when one boar may run with three sows in a 
hutch. The sows may be expected to farrow 
in from seventy to seventy-tive days from the 
admission cf the boar, and, a few days be- 
fore this, each sow should be given a hutch 
to herself. 

Young guinea-pigs are born with their fur 
all complete, and with their eyes open, un- 
like the rabbit, the tardy growth of whose 
coat and gradual opening of whose eycs 
the fancier awaits with such impatience. 
In a day or two they will be scamperin:: 
about the hutch by their mother’s side arei 
sniffing at the family meal, which they witli 
very soon be persuaded to join in, and at this 
time the food must be incicased greatly, 
the appetite of the wec piggies is astonishing. 

At four or five weeks uld the young cavies 
may be taken from their mother, and two or 
three litters ullowed to run together, the 
sexes being separated. At this time they 
should be supplied with plenty of bread and 
milk and other nourishing food, and then 
the young cavies will never look back. They 
are very easy to tame at this age, and may 
be soon persuaded te come to the hutch dor 
aad eat parsley and gioundtel, cte., fiom 
their owner's hand. 

The fur of both Peruvians and Abyssinians 
takes some t!me to grow to its proper length, 
more «specially the furnishing of the head ; 
while a cavy will go on increasing in weight 
long after it is full-grown. 

Cavies are peculiarly liable to insects. but 
if pine sawdust be used on the floors of the 
hutches, the bedding changed regularly, and 
the hutches whitewashed cccasionally, and 
sprinkled every weck with a little * Sanitas. 
little need be feared from these troublescme 
pests. If, however, your cavies are infested 
with them, a little Dalmatian Powder well 
rubbed into their coats will effect a cure in 
two or three applications. 

Many and various are the hues of cavies ; 
but the self-coloured ones (bar white with 
pink eyes) arc very rare, and most difficult 
to obtain. Black, brown, and yellow, mixed 
with white, are the prevailing colours, and 
the value depends on the evenness and 
depth of these. Agouti—#.e. the grey of the 
wild rabbit—is a good colour, and young 
agoutis will generally sell well. Black and 
tan, too, make a pretty combination of 
colours, the markings to be like those on a 
Manchester terrier. ’ 

In conclusion, I will give a few golcen 
rules to be observed in the caviary : 

1. Avoid all draughts ; but see that there 
is proper ventilation in the hutches, overhead, 
and that there is no smell. 

2. Always approach the hutches quictly ; 
the cavy is a very nervous little animal, and 
is easily frightened. 

3. Do not pull the animals about more 
than obliged, recollecting that any handling 
is unnatural. In lifting a cavy, place one 
hand under the belly and one ovcr the back ; 
on no account grasp the fur, as it comes out 
very easily. 

4. Keep a hospital hutch in which you can 
put a sick cavy, and have it apart from the 
other hutches. Doctoring them, however, is 
sad, thankless work, and a sick cavy rarely 
recovers. 

5. Sprinkle a pinch or two of powdcred 
sulphur among their food occasionally : it 
purities the blood. 

G and last. Attend to your pets yourse:f, 
and do not delegate the duty to servants. A 
boy who is too lazy to attend to his caviary 
bimee!! will never Co any good with it. 


Hw now learnt the main features regard- 
ing numbers and types of men-of-war, 
let us see how they are employed in peace 
time. Of course it is unnecessary to kecp 
the whole of our ships ‘in commission "— 
ic. with full crews on board and actively em- 
ployed—which would entail a great expense 
of men and money that can be used for other 
purposes. 

England, having so many colonies in differ- 
ent parts of the world, has to maintain a great 
many fleets abroad, which would have plenty 
of work to do in war time in protecting the 
colonies and their trade. The biggest squad- 
ron abroad is that in the Mediterranean, 
where we possess the fortresses of Malta and 
Gibraltar and the island of Cyprus, and might 
be opposed to the Mediterranean Fleet of 
France—a great deal bigger than ours, and 
possessing a great naval arsenal and dockyard 
to fall back upon— Toulon, where the French 
have besides a large reserve of ships, which it 
is impossible for us to keep at a compara- 
tively small port like Malta. If war broke 
out, it would be necessary to reinforce the 
Mediterranean fleet, which would proba- 
bly play the most important part in the 
straggle. Our other foreign fleets are not 
nearly so strong, cons:sting entirely of cruisers 
and gunboats. Battleships are unnecessary 
in those parts of the world, as there are no 
foreign vessels of the same class for them to 
tight. 

Besides foreign stations, we have two home 
fleets —the Channel and Training Squadrons, 
the former a fighting force, and the latter 
consisting of a few old cruisers fitted with 
masts and yards for training young officers 
and seamen. There are also several ships 
stationed round our coasts, called Coastguard 
Ships, which form a powerful fleet when as- 
sembled for the Naval Manoeuvres every year. 
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THE BRITISH NAVY OF TO-DAY. 


By a Navat OFFICER. 


PART 11.—DIsTRIBUTION OF SHIPS. 


The total number of our ships in commis- 
sion is 145, including 128 on home and 
foreign stations, 7 surveying ships (small gun- 
boats) all over the world, and 10 troop and 
store ships. Of the number out of commis- 
sion about 80 are in the naval dockyards, 
forming the “ fleet reserve,” partly manned 
and ready for commissioning at comparatively 
short notice; and the remainder, including all 
the torpedo boats, are either in the dockyards 
with just enough men on board to keep them 
shipshape, or are completing building. Once 
a year, for the Naval Manwuvres, a great many 
of these ships are specially commissioned for 
about five weeks, during most of which time 
they are at sea. 

The following is a list of the different fleets, 
with the number of ships in each : 


Station Battleships 
Channel. oe eek 4 
Coastguar] 7 
Training . . Sot 
Mediterraucan 2) 
China . _ 
Cape of Guod H 1 
Aurtrulia . . - 
North Americ a: 
East Indies 2. s  * - 
Pacific . . poe) | mt 
South-east Coast America. . - 

i 
Total . 22 


Twelve of the battleships are of the first 
class ; and of the cruisers six are ableto steam 
twenty knots an hour and 2‘) more from seven- 
teen to twenty knots. Only two torpedo gun- 
boats arc incommission, the remainder being 
principally older ships stationed abroad to 
* protect British interests.” The foreign squad- 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR FRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


rons usually assemble once a year for a cruise, 
and the rest of the time are either under- 
going repairs at the headquarters of the 
fleet or are stationed at different places. 
In the Mediterranean a squadron of four 
battleships and two or three cruisers and 
gunboats is stetioned permanently in the 
Levant, each ship being relieved by another 
after about six months. Thetraining squadron 
makes about three cruises each year to the 
West Indies, Gibraltar, the Baltic, etc., and 
the Channel about the same number, but 
never far from England. 

As a general rule, a ship is in commis- 
sion for three years, after which her crew 
returns home and goes on leave before being 
drafted to different depot ships at home, if 
from a foreign station. The ship is either 


Cruisers Gunboats Total 


weoevtze teense 
seouseoas! |e 


| ts 


re-commissioned with a fresh crew for an- 
other three years, or is relieved by a new 
ship, and paid off into the fect or dockyard 
reserve. 

The five naval dockyards are at Ports- 
mouth, Devonport, Chatham, Sheerness, and 
Pembroke. 


(CoxcLUDING AWARDS IN THE SIXTEENTH SERIES.) 


VI.—Iluminating. 
Tump Division (ages 14-16 years). 
Prizes—108, 6d, each. 


Jats W. Bowkex (16 years), Annandale, Willow Road, 
Canvon Hill, Birmingham, 


Anrncn BR, Reap (age 14), 27 Cop‘eston Road, Peck- 
Ian, $.6. 


Prizes—17s, 6d. each. 


Jaws A.Joxes (15 years), 63 South Road, Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham. 

Tuowas WHIGLEY BaRLeY (14 years), 287 Oldham 
Road, Middleton, Lanes, 


CERTIFICATES, 
GEO PrREOK. Crags, 134 Euston Road, St. Pancras, 
sw, 


4. Wrspam Bates, 7 Hyde Park Terrrace, Mutley, 
Plywocth. 


Eiste BEXCHING, Marcham, Boston, Lincolnthire. 
retey Laxcastin, 49 Mupchester Road, Southport. 


DasivL Loxwor, Afton P ace, Calder Street, Motber- 
adil, N.B. 


-wwvcr J. Boot, 66 Warwick Street, Belgravia, &.w. 
H. SyMouxm, Coorge To vu Dulry, Decy Road, Jersey. 
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Row axp Kine, 
le- Willows, Lan 


G. Duttox, 4 Eversley Road, Winchmore 


Bridge Street, Earleatown, Newton 


CARMEN C. STEEL, 21 Waldeck Road, Ealing. 
James BALLARDIF, Harlow Manor Hyiro., Harrozate. 


Anrucr F. Bares, 7 Hyde Park Terrace, Mutley, 
Plymouth. 


WALLAck FE. CLank, 21 Boro Road, Kingston Hill, 8... 
Hanry Cirten, St. Agnes, Scorrier, Cornwall. 
CHARLES Duvrorp, 81 Holly Road, Northampton, 


Konrrt Howes Jouxstox, 266 Crystal Palace Road, 
East Dulwich, 3.6 


Myrna K. Hucues, Barntown Honse, Wexford. 
Tuomas G. Kay, Barone Cottage, Rothesay. 
B. TI, THonocoop, 90 Leuthall Road, Dalston, x. 


Ronent W. Lawsox, Orphan Hospital, Dean, Edin- 
burgh. 


W. J. Woon, La Valette, Gorey, Jersey. 
Ww. E. Green, Market Place, Swaffham, Norfolk. 
W. J. Woon, La Valette, Gorey, Jerccy. 


SENIOR Divirton (ages 20-24). 
Prise -One Guinea. 


Atrarn Heeren (23 years, 2 Wet Hil Streets 
Brightan 


Pout Half a léninea each, 
Frenk. W. Deritaw (21 vears), | Lockbarton Ganlens, 
Slateford, Midlothian, N.B. 
WALTER G. MILLER (22 yenrs), 18 Mont{ord Mace, 
Kennington Green, 4.1 


Epi H. Deriox, 4 Lversley Roal, Winchmore 
Hl, x. 


CERTIVIC ATES 


A. TaYuon, Sunny side, Che terton Bond, Cambridga 

EY W. Sasso, 37 Clova owl, 1. rest Gate, 

F. M. Jesxix, Westfield College, Fine! ley Rowl, Jamp- 
etend. 


Jouy Sienwoon, 10 Union Terrace, Union Street, 
Plymouth, 


Taropona WitLovcney, 32 Montarn Square, Ww. 
Mita J. B. Lowse, Leicester House, Last Finchley, s. 


Grongixa M. Jona, Fuiryfiell, Gicat Barr, Birming- 
ham. 


TErnen M. Raxsome, The Thorns, Hest Dank, Lancs. 


ALBERT J, Witsox, 47 Prederick Roa], Ligbastou, 
Barmingham, 


Hranent W. CHAPMAN, 256 Devonshire Street, Mito 
Em! Road, E, 


Ww. HL. Baxen, Queen Btrect, Lymington, Hants 


ALrent CRrownerst, 18 Lanaowne Road, Lon’on 
Fiehis, Daleten, So 
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Growina Bu ter seventeen, 


(T. W.).—No, you won’ 


You are killing your elf fora, lal, before it be too Lat 
doctor, Make a clean Ureast of it 


Snockine ! (A. E 
Better consu.t ye 


Repress 1s Hanns (W. A. S.).—Yon snier also from chilblain, In both cases t 

YT er par, and the right heart no stronger than it shoud be Increase: 
by obedie to health’s cp uway Irom fires, avoid bot 
sof exercise. Oatmeal Ai. 


ap ke 


ons (Naturalist).—Mcalworms, but he will doze a deal in winter lustea) 


pallis).—In winter you r 
ant, cover it with fan 


it in a warm place, and, 


there 
al profess 


sor, so don't you dabbie in it. Le 


SALt-cat (W. M.).—A mixture of pounded rock 1d lime from old walls. 


N 


Paty avren Eating (K. C. M 
you mention is arrant 


ortised “ remedy 


Rovusuxeas ov THE Face (Torquatus).—It may or may not amount to a specie 
of eczema, Outward applications alone will vot cure it. Not kuowing your con 
stitution, we must ask yuu to Consult a doctor 

LUMBAGO (W. J. Seely).—It is best to sce a doctor as soon as possible, Dall aching 
pains in this region are often dangerous. In your case it proceeds from rheumatises 
witbout doubt, 


away as you get older, 2% No 
,and milk sop. 3. Let itout to run 


Vanrous (N. Barnve).—1. The free’ 
efor white mice ; grain, seeds, ca 
t on the table. 


ASHAMED AND MISERABLE (Several Read 
right and on to the straight path onc 
road you are pursuing. Regenerate your lif 
till you do so can medicine be ot any use, Consult your own doctor; itis alway: 
bet; Good food, regular exercise, work, sleep, and the cold morning bath will de 
more for you thon medici:e. Avold quacks and all medicines advertised for such 
troubles as yours. 

SWEATING Peer, “rc. (Several Inquirers).—You must read back correspondence. 

Batwixe (Grocer). — Ths 
catching in your breath 4 
natural. It is the nervous 


wock tothe system. Takes 
ts of exercise, 


—We do all we can to set boys like you 
more. There is death or worse on ‘the 
vi obey the laws of health, Not 


rs Book on Pickoxs 
(Trebearne).—Write to the 
firm, “Syratt's” Patent. 
y Sticet, Bermondsey. 


Ghat’s it about! ~~» 
thy, dont you seel_ 
About November 23 ¢ 
FE 
% 


Comes out! 
Meanwhile, 
Ghey sseile 

Right joyouslee, 
Go think the Creat J 


Gerrixo Lanoyn ix Curst (PF. Denton).—Farinaceons fcod with lots 
of we l-mashed potatoes, cold bath, and Indian clubs. 


PRick OF POMERANIAN (Dog Funcler).—You ought to get a really good 
black puppy for five guineas. But sce it is from a prize-winning 
breeder, and the pedigree must be a registernd one, Look in columns 
of the “ Stock Keeper.” 


SOFTENING OLD SkINs (Boy's Own Sister).—You will make a poor job 
of this yourrelf. As they are large you had better give them to a 
protessional taxidermist. 


Ham Cosine ovr, erc. (H. L.).—A borax lotion is the best thing and 
safest for the seurf. You must take more exercise. und if the bowels 
are at-all confined a teaspoon{ul occasionally of the liquid extract of 
cascara in water at night. ‘Tuke no heating sauces or stiniulauts, and 
keep the skin in good order by wearing wool next it, and taking a 
bach every morning. 


Mice (M. Whitton)—Real our “Doings” regularly, or get the book 
cn nice breeding, published by L. Upeott Giu, Scrand, London, 


Wasuine Cavirs (A Reader).—Ub, no. 


Google : 
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AMID SIBERIAN By Davi Ker, 


FORESTS. 


Author of “ Captives of the Ocean," 


Unseen Dept 
A TALE OF THE Volcano,” ete, 
RUSSIAN 


CONQUEST 


(With Mustrations by 


HM. Pace) 


“In a twinkling he was raised in the arms of two sturdy Cossacks." 
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CHAPTER VIII.—ONE OF IVAN THE 
TERRIBLE'S JOKES. 


H13 bold offer, and still more the gallant 
air with which it was made, drew a 
roar of applause from young Morozoffs 
warlike hearers; and instantly a score of 
eager voices broke forth at once : 

* Will you real!'y go with us, Boyarin ? 
you shall be welcome as rain to a dry 
ground!” 

“He speaks as his father would have 
spoken—the Morozotis wera always first 
in the field for Russia!" 

“Long life to the son of our great 
champion, the Voyevode of Tula!” 

“He shall be our Voyevode himself, as 
his father was beforehim! Long live our 
young chief, Alexey Morozoff!” 

“Well said, brother! he shall be our 
Voyevode! The very sound of his name 
will make the Tartars ran—they frighten 
their children to sleep with the name of 
Morozoff !” 

In fact, this proposal to make a lad of 
twelve one of their commanders seemed 
nothing strange to men of whom not a few 
had seen the Czar himself leading the 
whole chivalry of Russia to battle while 
still a smooth-faced boy. But at that 
moment Yermak, having just become 
aware of what was going on, caine for- 
ward to check this tide of popular excite- 
ment. 

“It would be a great honour for humble 
men like us to have your company in such 
a venture, Alexey Dmitrievitch,”’* said 
the Ataman, with an air of hesitation 
altogether new to his strong, self-reliant 
nature; ‘ but you see how it is with us— 
wo have still several duys’ march to do 
over these unsainted mountains before we 
can find a river to float us again; and for 
you to have to go afoot, weak as you are 
now——” 

Ere Yermak could finish, the eagerness 
of his wild followers took the words out of 
his mouth. 

“ His father’s son will never need to go 
afoot where I am!’ shouted the elder 
Morozoffs veteran henchman, Feodor 
Kostenko. ‘Sooner than that should be, 
I'll carry him on my back!” 

“ We'll put him on one of the sleds, and 
draw him ourselves!” cried three or four 
voices at once. 

Yermak, however, was still hesitating— 
though, in truth, it was not easy to see 
what better course he could take in such 
a choice of difficulties—when the enthusi- 
astic young noble, raising himself with the 
help of old Kostenko'’s arm from the 
ground upon which he had sunk back from 
sheer weakness, held out his thin white 
hand to Yermak. and said, in a tone of 
emotion that went straight to the heart of 
every man who heard it : 

“ Ataman, if you are a true Russian, you 
will not grudge Dmitri Morozoff’s son a 
share in any deed which is for the good of 
our country !”" 

Against such an appeal no Russian of 
that age could be proof, and Yermak’s con- 
sent was only anticipated by the approving 
shout of his followers : 

“Let him go with us, Yermak 
Timopheievitch ! he will bring us the bless- 
ing of Heaven !” 

And in a twinkling the gallant boy was 
raised in the arms of two sturdy Cossacks, 


® The customary form of respectful address in Russia 
is by one's own name and that of one’s father, 
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who, handling him with extreme tender- 
ness on account of the still raw wounds 
in his wrists and ankles, lifted him above 
their heads and set him down again, in the 
traditional Cossack fashion of doing honour 
to a valued guest. ‘Then they placed him 
as comfortably as possible upon one of the 
sleds, the honour of drawing which (after 
a veheinent dispute among half a dozen 
eager claimants) was finally yielded to his 
father’s old soldier, Feodor Kostenko; 
and the sun had hardly peered above the 
eastern mountains, when the adventurous 
band was on its march once more. 

It did indeed seem as if the rough 
soldiers had spoken truly in declaring that 
young Morozoff's company would bring a 
Dlessing with it; for just at this point the 
ill-luck that had haunted them so leng 
changed suddenly and amazingly. The 
rain ceased —the days became bright and 
fine once more—and even the cold of the 
nights lessened as the party descended, 
which they did pretty rapidly, the inclino 
on this side of the mountains being much 
easier than on the other. 

In that superstitious age, it was not 
surprising that the coincidence of this 
sudden good-fortune with the boy’s arrival 
among them—coupled with the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of his first appear- 
ance, the seeming miracle of his twofold 
escape from death, his striking personal 
beauty, and the wonderful daring and 
energy which he had displayed— should 
have impressed these ignorant and credu- 
lous men with a conviction that he was 
something higher than a mere mortal like 
themselves. Many of them were firmly 
persuaded that he must be one of those 
innumerable saints whom they believed to 
be as busy in human affairs as the gods of 
Homer, and who might well be expected 
to be active in protecting their own wor- 
shippers against heathen idolaters. But 
a huge red-bearded fellow from the Upper 
Volga, who was present when this opinion 
was broached, looked suddenly grave, and 
said in an awe-stricken whisper : 

“TI think he’s our Saviour Himself!” 

* Ay, indeed, brother!” rejoined a man 
beside him, in the serious toue of one who 
thought such a thing quite possible. 
“What makes you think that?” 

“Well, when the Spascetel (Saviour) 
came upon earth the first time, you know, 
He came as a child,” said the man from 
Tver confidently; “and He brought good 
to every one He met, just as this one has 
done. Besides, will you tell me that any 
mortal lad could have borne all this with- 
ont dying of it, or that ahungry wolf would 
have let him go unharmed when he was 
helpless before it?’ 

“But don't the priests say,” objected 
one of his comrades, ‘that when Christ 


’ 


comes again, He will come in His 
glory ?”* 
“I’m not saying anything against 


that,” answered Red-beard; “but what 
if He should have come among us in 
lowly guise to make trial of our faith, and 
then, finding us zealous in the good cause, 
He were suddenly to reveal Himself in 
all His glory. and go before us to sweep 
away the heathen, and to carry the might 
of His name and of the Orthodox faith to 
the ends of the earth!” 

The words were eagerly caught up and 
repeated, and that thought sent a thrill of 
deep and solemn gladness through the 
heart of every man in the chosen band ; 


for with all their wild excesses and 1 
tameable fierceness, there was more ri 
piety in these poor ignorant swordsm 
than in these cringing prelates w 
pandered to the worst vices of the ro} 
mourderer of Moscow. 

Yermak's soldierly eye was quick to n 
the improved spirits of his men, a 
though not sharing their belief in t 
superhuman nature of their young asso 
ate, he was not behind any of them 
regardiig the boy's arrival os a mai 
fest interposition of Providence on th 
behalf. 

“ God is still with us, father —there's 
doubt of it!” said he to Father Arki 
“Just look at these fellows! The ot! 
day they were dragging themselves alo 
like over-driven oxen, and now they 
pressing on as if they meant to go wh 
Makar never drove his calves" [1.e. to t 
end of the world} “without stopping 
take breath !"’ 

But though burning to hear the exp 
nation of this boy’s mysterious adve 
the men, with a delicacy hardly to 
expected of them, forbore to question h 
mhe should think fit to speak for hu 
self. 

For the first three days the you 
“ Voyevode "'—as he was now styled 
all—was still too weak to talk much, or 
dispense with the sled on which he w 
drawn by old Kostenko and three ott 
Cossacks; but on the fourth morning 
the downward inarch he declared hims 
sufficiently restored to foot it with t 
rest, and took his place in the ranks an 
tumultuous cheers from the whc 
army. 

The superstitious soldiers did not f 
to note that barely an hour after he h 
done so, they came by a lucky chance 
or, as the devout Russians maintained, 
the direct guidance of Heaven—-to a bro 
and tolerably straight path cut rig 
through the thick of the forest, and leadi 
downward in the very direction whit! 
they wished to go! 

“Well, this is very polite of the Bas: 
mani” (heathens), laughed Ivan Kolt: 
“They knew we were coming, you s: 
and they've got everything ready 
us!” 

“ Ataman,” said Alexey Morozoff, w 
was marching at Yermak's side, “t] 
must be the path by which the Tarts 
bring down their timber to the he: 
waters of the Tagil, which we shall fir 
if In not mistaken, at the foot of tl 
hill. Once we strike it, you can take 
boats again, for the Tagil runs into t 
Toora, and the Toora into the Tobol.”’ 

“ But how on carth do you know 
that, Boyarin, if you’ve never been he 
before?” asked Yermak, so astcnish 
that for a moment he felt almost inclin 
to accept the theory of his follow 
respecting this strange lad, extravaga 
though it was. 

“When those two Russian traveller: 
answered the boy, “ went through Tarta 
to Kitai (China) fourteen years ago, 1 
father entertained them on their w 
back, at his estate on the Volga; and th 
told him so much about their journ 
that at last he got to know it quite 
well as they did; and when he told ; 
about it afterwards, I tried hard 
remember it all, thinking it might 
useful to me some day. I know th 
went the same way that we've gone 


cross these mountains, and I’m suro we 
can’t be far from the Tagil now.” 

It was soon known to all what 
wonderfal knowledge their young 
Voyevode had shown of a region which 
he had never seen before; and the 
credulous Russians, already disposed to 
regard anything connected with him as 
necessarily supernatural, were moro than 
ever confirmed in their belief that he was 
indeed no mortal bzing, and doubly so 
when they saw how spzedily his words 
came to pass; for it waz hardly noor 
when a joyful shout from a keen-eyed 
Cossack in the vanguard of the little army 
drew all eyes in thas direction. 

Far below them, just at the foot of the 
hill which they ware descending, the 
glimmer of water was faintly but un- 
inistakably visible amid the ghostly 
shadows of the pine-forest. 

“There ts tho river, sure enough!” 
cried Yermak gleefully, “and when we 
get down to it, we have nothing to do but 
to build some more boats, and then let 
the stream carry us along. God has been 
very good to u3, my children.” 

~ True enough,” said Ivan Koltzo ; “ it’s 
a holiday in our street ° this time, and no 
mistake! We've got the worst part of 
the march over without losing a man, and 
here we are fairly in Asia at last; and 
what we have left t> do now is only a 
mere jest!" 

Only a jest, no doubt; but it might 
have been thought thet most men would 
have failed to appreciate a joke the point 
of which scoraed. to consist in plunging 
with scanty forces and fast failing supplies 
into an unknown and perilous region, 
bristling with savage foes who out- 
numbered them a hundred to one, whils 
the terrible northern winter was close at 
hand to destroy all who might escape the 
sword. But this peculiar form of jest 
seemed to be quite as funny in the eyes of 
these madcap adventurers as in those of 
their leaders ; and the merriment of their 
evening bivouac beside the long hoped-for 
tiver was as hearty and unfeigned as if 
they had been celebrating their Easter 
festival at home, instead of standing upon 
the very brink of destruction. 

But suddenly jest ard laughter, shout 
and song, were alike hushed into dead 
silence ; for all at once, Alexey Morozoff 
was seen to raiso himself from his 
recumbent posture beside one of the 
camp-fires, and bend forward as if to 
speak ; end every man felt instinctively 
that the explanation of this weird mystery 
which had perplexed them so long was 
abont to be given at last. 

“Good comrades,” begin the young 
noble. in his clear. musical voice, “now 
that you have saved my life, and admitted 
me to your ranks in this bold adventure, 
T ain bound to tell you fairly and plainly 
how I stand, now that I have strength to 
do so. Therefore, ero we go any further 
tozether, you must know that in receiving 
me among you, you are hurbouring one 
vhou the Czar himself has doomed to 

jie" 

At this confirmation of his gloomiest 
suspicions, Yermak'’s massive features 
darkened into the black frown which 
Russia's enemies knew to their cost in 
after-days. Yakov Mikhailotf exchanged 
& grin of wondering cmusement with 
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Matvei Meshtcheryak, as if both were 
greatly tickled by the absurd importance 
which the young Boyarin seemed to 
attach to such a ftrific. Nikita Pan 
shrugged his broad shoulders disdainfully, 
and Ivan Koltzo broke into a hearty 
boyish laugh. 

“If thal's the worst you have to tell 
us, Boyarin, it won’t spoil our sleep much,” 
said Koltzo, “ for we're all marked with 
the same chalk here. Our father the 
Czar has been pleased to think all five of 
us worthy to die for him, this many a 
day. ‘here are five hundred korablen- 
nikit on this head of mine, such as 
it is.” 

“Three hundred and fifty on mine,” 
said Nikita Pan, with the complacent air 
of a man who knew his own value. 

“Three hundred on mine,” added 
Mikhailoff, “and as much on my friend 
Matvei’e.”” 

“And as for our Ataman,” wound up 
Koltzo, “our gracious Czar has very 
rightly reckoned him as worth all the 
rest of us put together ! 

These frank avowals told young Moro- 
zoff little beyond what he knew already ; 
for tho mere namo of “ Yermak 
Timopheicvitch " was enough to assure 
him that he was among men who, what- 
ever they might be now, had lately been 
neither more nor less than a gang of 
robbers. But now, at all events, the pcor 
fellows had forsaken their criminal way 
of life, and wero trying hard to make 
amends by serving the cause of Russia to 
the best of their power; and the brave 
boy’s warm heart went out to these forlorn 
men, who, cast out and contemned by all 
the world, were about to plunge into 
unheard-of perils and sufferings for the 
sike of the “mother-land’ that had 
doomod them to die. 

“Alexey Dmitrievitch,” said Yer:nak, 
breaking silence at last, “you are safe 
here,come what may. Ivan Vasilievitch's 
sceptre casts a long shadow; but it is 
not long enough to stretch beyond the hills 
of the Stony Girdle; and if you have 
suffered any wrong that a man's hand can 
right, remember that you are among men 
who loved and honoured your noble 
father, and will not see his son left with. 
out ahelper in his need!" 

Every voice in the band swelled the 
shout that answered this pledge, but it was 
instantly hushed, and a leaf might have 
been heard to rustle as Alexey Morozot! 
began his story. 

¥rankly and freely cs he spoke, however, 
the boy could only tell what he knew ; and 
not till many years later, when most of 
his present hearers had long been in the 
grave, did the whole of that dark and 
tragic tale become known. 

The prophecy with which Malisota 
Skuratoff, tho ruffianly favourite of 
Ivan rv., had taunted tho young noble’s 
father in his last moments - viz. that a 
Morozoff should stand beside the Czar's 
death-bed --would have served a3 the 
death-warrant of any man in Russia, in 
the frenzy of suspicion which haunted 
the guilty tyrant day and night; and the 
martyred general's blood was hardly dry 
when the spies of his crowned murderer 
wero speeding southward and eastward on 
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a secret and terrible mission. True, it was 
known that Morozofi's nearest kinsmen had 
fallen gloriously at his sido on the battle- 
fields that saved Russia from the Tartar; but 
some infant son or distant relative of his 
might still exist on his vast provincial 
estates, and while oven one of the ill- 
omened name remained alive, there could 
bo no rest for Ivan the Terrible. 

For a time Ivan's bloodhounds searehcd 
in vain ; for the doomed hero, ere obeying 
the treacherous summons that called him 
to Moscow to die, had wisely sent his only 
child to be secretly brought up among the 
faithful peasants of his emaller estate on 
the Volga, who, though their blind rever- 
ence for the Czar would have made them 
submit to death at his word without a 
murmur, would hayo perished by the 
cruellest tortures rather than breathe a 
syllable which could betray their “ Boy- 
arin’s’’ son. But their simple faith was 
no match fer the infernal skill of Ivan's 
emissaries, ore of whom was at length 
able to report to his master that there 
still lived one young lad who boro tho 
name of Morozoff. 

“To thee, then, I ccmmit his disporal,” 
said the Czar, with a terrible smile. “If 
it can be done, bring him to me alive" 
(and his eyes glowed liko a tiger’s as he 
spoke the ominous word), “ for methinks 
it were fine spert to reverse this famous 
prophecy, co that, instead of the last 
Morozoff standing by my death bed, I 
should stand by his!” 

Tho laugh with which the tyrant fol- 
lowed this ghastly jest echoed through 
the voiceless chambers of his glocmy 
palaco like the mockery of demons. 

“If he cannot be brought hither with- 
out risk of losing him on tho way," re- 
sumed Ivan, “kill him with thine own 
hand! If thou failest-—” 

And tho Icok which com) leted that 
half-finished sentenco made even the iron- 
hearted ruttian tremble as he went forth 
upon his fatal errand. 

A few weeks later, a solitary rider 
galloped at nightfall into the village where 
young Morozotflay hidden, and, showing bis 
father's signet-ring, announced himselt as 
sent by a friend of the family to place 
Alexey beyond tho reach of the soldiers 
whom the Czar was sending to seize him. 
The simplo peasants nover dreamed of 
this man being anything but what ho 
appeared, and it was only with a vague 
instinct of being on the safe sido that 
they bound him, by an oath too solemn for 
any Russian to break, * never to lay band 
on the bey, or give him up to tho 
Crar" 

Alexey and his guide headed straight for 
the Ural range—to find refnge (so seid 
the latter) with some hurter-fricnds of his 
among the mountains; and they were 
already in the heart of these wilds, when 
the boy, having fallen into a heavy sleep 
after cating some tood (probably drugged) 
given him by his companion, awoke to 
tind himsel! bound to the fatal tree, and 
deserted by his treacherous guide, who had 
indecd kept in one sense his vow not to 
surrender him or to lay hand upon 
him. 

The gloomy silence that fullowed thic 
tale of horror was broken at length by the 
decp voico of Yermak : 

“What is to be, can’t be avoided, Boy- 
arin; but you havo nothing to fear now. 
Whoever tries to touch you while you're 
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Among ws, won't make a very profitable 
job of it!” 

“And if we ever fall in with the dog 
who tied you to that tree,” growled old 
Kostenko, “ we'll tie him to a tree insuch 
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wise that even his father the Crafty One 
won’t get him loose again!" 

“Nay, not so, my son,” interposed 
Father Arkidi mildly; “let us rather 
pray that the unhappy man may be merci- 
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CHAPTER VIILL—THURLSTONE HOUSE SCHOOL. 
trian reaches level ground at the top he 

finds that the read takes a bend to the 

right, and he takes notice that he has 

come to Somerville Place. 


fully spared to repent of his crime, and tc 
make amends for it!" 
Which of these two suggestions wa: 
tinally adopted, will be seen hereafter. 
(Ts be continued.) 


TUE WALLABY-MAN._ 


General Sir Agamemnon FitzIngrai 
found the ascent of that long road ver: 
toilsome one morning, about a week afte 
the alarming incident lately described 


“There was a general scrimmage.” 


His search for a suitable school for his 
nephews had not proved satisfactory, 
since not one which he had visited in the 
interval gave fair promise of fulfilling 
the standard of his requirements. 

In a fit of desperation he actually 
decided to go back to his first starting- 
point, and send his nephews to Mr. 
Davidson, for in spite of the unfavourable 
verdict produced by his visit to that estab- 
lishment, the tall hats and gloves, white 
collars and black jackets of the pupils 
gained the day. General FitzIngram had 
passed the school on the Esplanade three 
times in the last week, and the one 
redeeming feature so far atoned for other 
shortcomings that the general had writ- 


ten to Mr. Davidson, requesting a further: 


interview. 

Mr. Davidson was no less surprised 
than pleased at receiving that note. He 
at once wrote back to propose the follow- 
ing morning for the interview. The 
general accepted, and punctual to the 
time appointed he appeared at No. 3 
Somerville Place. 

The matter was soon satisfactorily 
settled. The nephews were to join the 
school on the following Monday, and 
present themselves every morning at 
nine, returning in the evening at 
seven. 

General FitzIngram heaved a sigh of 
relief as he walked down the hill. He 
called on a tailor, who promised to pro- 
vide an Eton suit for both the boys by the 
end of the week. 

The Monday morning dawned. Wil- 
loughby and Edward presented themselves 
at the breakfast-table looking unnaturally 
smart. Their uncle cast an approving 
glance at them, qualified, however, by 
some reserve as he looked them up and 
down. 

“Come here, Willoughby, 
not right. Can't you 
knot ?”” 

Willoughby stood before him, a comi- 
eal sight to see. His long, grave face 
seemed almost ghastly in its expression of 
serene indifference. He rolled his large 
eyes right and left. His jacket was too 
high in the neck, and his waistcoat pro- 
jected into a peak, while his trousers 
seemed an inch too long. ‘The general 
pulled here, and poked there, and tried to 
bring things into their places. Wil- 
longhby meanwhile stood like a wax-faced 
staffed boy in a tailor’s shop-window ; 
and Edward, wriggling and giggling in 
the background, watched the performance 
with keen delight. 

When Edward's turn came for inspec- 
tion he passed muster with more credit, 
since his slight and well-shaped figura 
accommodated itself more readily to the 
new clothes. 

The general during breakfast improved 
the occasion with platitudes on the aim 
and object of education, cut and dried 
like the potato chips which garnished his 
muster EnOp. 

Willoughby received his uncle’s precepts 
with a stony stare, and Edward’s frolic- 
some tendencies were for the moment 
quashed by the solemnity of the advice. 

“At 8.30 the boys were escorted to 
the front door by their uncle. They put 
on their tall hats and gloves, and set 
forth, the general keeping an eye on them 
till they turned the corner. 

Edward gave a look back, to make sure 
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that the eye of authority: was no longer 
upon them, and then uttered a whoop of 
relief, like the preliminary- puff of an 
engine when about to let off superfluous 
steam. 

“Tsay, Will, I can’t stand these grand 
togs. What a wallaby you do look!” 

And, prancing up behind his brother, he 
tilted Will’s hat forward over his nose, 
and sent it toppling on the ground. 

Willoughby picked up his hat, and, 
though he said nothing, he felt inwardly 
humiliated and vexed at the insult. He 
had experienced a certain satisfaction in 
his new clothes. He appreciated the air 
of respectability which they conferred, and 
was particularly proud of the tall hat. 
For some moments he walked on as if 
nothing had happened, but the ashes of 
his indignation were still smouldering 
and presently found vent. Without a 
word he dropped behind Edward, and, 
while the latter was all unsuspecting, 
Willoughby brought his fist with a flourish 
on the top of Edward’s: hat, crushing it 
down over his nose. 

Edward uttered a howl of consterna- 
tion, and fired up at once. 

“What did you do that for, you great 
ass? You've smashed my hat. I wish I 
could lick you. Take that!” 

He doubled his fist and gave Willoughby 
apunch. The latter let it pass unnoticed, 
feeling that the balance of aggression was 
still in his favour; and so they went on 
their way, Edward vainly endeavouring to 
restore his damaged hat. to something of 
its original grandeur. 


Meanwhile at Nos. 3 and 4 Somerville 
Place there was no small amount of 
speculation and curiosity among the boys 
concerning the arrival of the new pair. 
Endless were the questions asked and 
answers hazarded about the probable size, 
appearance, complexion, age, character, 
abilities, and tastes of the new-comers. 
Mr. Davidson had never seen them, so he 
conld not throw any light on the subject, 
and Mr, Scargill was equally in the dark. 

There was only one among the pupils 
who did not express any ctriosity, and he 
was not a boyv—oh no—he was a tall 
young man of nineteen, with' hair parted 
down the middle and a moustache. His 
name was Wilson; he wore tail-coats, 
and a flower in his buttonhole. He was 
reading for some tremendous examination 
in subjects utterly unknown to tho other 
twenty-one—the Civil Service, or some- 
thing -vagne notions of Co-operative 
Stores and the House of Lords were afloat 
among the juniors. He kept a horse at 
the hotel stables, and was .supposed to be 
in love with ‘“ Missy,” the grown-up 
niece of Mr. Davidson, who sat at the 
head of the dining-table. and ‘kept a larze 
bunch of keys in a basket, and gave out 
cough-mixture at night when necessary. 
He could not be expected to condescend 
to any interest in the matter of new boys. 
But ‘from Hugh Bellairs and Rupert 
Englefield, the biggest of the others, down 
to little Willie Davidson, the headmaster’s 
youngest son, there was not a boy who 
was not rampant with curiosity. 

The servants could not get the young 
gentlemen out of the dining-room while 
clearing the breakfast-tables. Ten at one 
window and eleven at the other contended 
eagerly for front places to see the first 
arrival. 
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“Shut up shoving, you ass, I bagged 
this place.’—“ No, you didn't.”—“ Look 
out!”’—* It isn’t me, it’s the chaps behind.” 
— Here, clear the decks, young ‘uns,” 
said the great Bellairs, shouldering his way 
to the fore, and sending three small boys 
flying into a heap. 

“Hulloh! there they come!”—“ Do 

y, where ?’—‘ Let’s have a look!” 
0, it’s only a costermonger !” 

“One said it was the new chaps, but 
another, he said Nay ; ’Tis only a cat-and- 
dog’s-meat man, a-driving his one-horse 
shay.” 

“There they arc, though,” said Engle- 
field, who had forced'a chair through the 
crowd at the other window, and standing 
on it commanded a more extensive view. 
“ Yoicks! my eye! tall hats and gloves— 
regular tip-toppers !"” 

“ Where ?”"—“ Let's look !"—* Look 
out !"— Just what I’m trying to do, but 
you won't let me ! ’—* Shut up !"—“ Oh! 
you've bagged my wind, ugh!” 

Then there was 2 momentary diversion 
in the rear, caused by Mr. Scargill opening 
the door and discharging a mild admoni- 
tion into the room.” 

“Tsay, you boys had better get into the 
schoolroom. Mr. Davidson will be down 
in & winute—it’s just nine—and you'll 
catch it if you are not in your places!" 

“We're just coming, sir,” said some- 
body. 

“T say, sir, they've como!” 

It was Willie Davidson who voluntcered 
this information on hearsay, since he had 
got no nearer the window than the outside 
of the third rank. 

Mr. Scargill stood undecided by the 
open door. Meantime every face that 
could command the window-panes_ stared 
out to sce the entrance of the new boys. 

“Oh, what a walrus! Where's the 
other? Oh, he’s a small skunk ! 

Willoughby’s hat and face had appeared 
above the iron gate, vignetted between 
the close-eropped — privet-hedge — which 
flanked the gate on cither side. He gave 
one look at the house, and then fumbled 
at the handle. When at last the gate was 
opened, ho came up tho short path, fol- 
lowed by Edward. 

The excitement of secing s0 many faces 
directed towards him had a strange etlect 
on Edward's nervous system. He uttered 
a loud “ Ho. ho, ho! and began to skip, 
finally raising his right thumb to his nose, 
and wagging the extended fingers towards 
the boys behind the window. That vola- 
tite and mercurial Ind had a curious knack 
of doing the wrong thing at the right time, 
and this unusual form of introduction was 
received with remarks of uncomplimen- 
tary surprise, 

“What awful check! Did you seo him 
cock a snook at us? T sav, we shall have 
to take him down a peg jolly soon 1” 

Tho new boys were rece.ved by Mr. 
Davidson in the study, and during the 
preliminary interview the others went to 
the schoolroom, took their places and got 
out their books, commenting meantime in 
no measured terms on Edward's imperti- 
nence. 

Presently Mr. Davidson entered with 
the two recruits, whom he formally intro- 
duced ; and, having shown them where to 
sit, he handed them each a paper contain- 
ing a little of all sorte—Latin, Greek,. 
French, and Arithmetic. Pens, ink, and 
paper were also supplied, and they were 
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told to set to work and show what they 
could do. 

Then the morning's work began. The 
schoolroom was long and rather narrow, 
door at one end, window atthe other, and 
another door on the left of the window 
lealing down a flight of steps to the play- 
ground. This had originally been the 
gardens of the two houses thrown into 
one. lt was now an asphalted space, 
some twenty-five yards square, enclosed 
by high wa-ls capped by iron network, to 
prevent balls from escaping over the walls. 

On the right side of the room, in the 
middle, was Mr. Davidson's desk. Le- 
tween this and the window was a smfill 
table and chair devoted to the studies of 
Wilson, while a similar arrangement on 
the left of Mr. Davidson was occupied by 
Mr. Scargill. 

The boys sat at two long rows of desks 

“arrange against the opposite wall, on 
either sido of the fireplace, which was 
facing Mr. Davidson's desk. There wasa 
large chest under the window, wherein the 
boys kept fives bats, etc., and all the pro- 
imiscuons collection of odds-and-ends which 
could not find accommodation in their 
desks, 

The boys, being of different ages and 
abilities, were divided into groups of twos, 
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threes, and fours. The system of work 
was not ordered upon much method, and 
might be compared to the haphazard ar- 
rangement of the contents of that chest 
under the window. One pair might be 
preparing ten lines of Ovid, and would 
come up to construe when ready. Another 
trio might be doing sums or Euclid; an- 
other quartet might be struggling over 
six lines of Xenophon. 

The two masters had their hands full, 
and no doubt found the sudden transition 
from one subject to another peculiarly 
irritating ; but it was the system of the 
place, and had to be observed. 

At eleven o'clock there was a short 
recess. Mr. Davidson retired to refresh 
himself in the privacy of his room, while 
Mr. Scargill was expected to remain on 
the spot. The boys might go into the 
playground if they chose. On this ocea- 
sion Mr. Scargill felt inclined for a few 
moments’ reat from the worry, and sud- 
denly vanished from the scene. 
the boys found opportunity for making 
acquaintance with their new companions. 
It was rather a confused businces, and can 
but feebly be describod. 

* Hulloh { What's your name ? Walrus 

.. then the youn un’s the Carpenter 
».. Edward FitzIngram—oh! 1 say, 

(To be coninned.y 


Then | 


you've got the cheek of a dozen! What 
do you mean by cocking snooks at us? 
... Shove him over! Give him a smack 
for his cheek on his cheek.” 

Edward found himeelf cuffed and hustled 
about, and didn’t like it one little bit. 
Willoughby looked on, scared and pale, tor 
half a minute, and then flung himself into 
the group, swinging his arms like the 
blades of a reaping-machine, and pumme!- 
ling indiscriminately at any object of boy 
anatomy that came in his way. There 
was a general scrimmage, and the two 
brothers might have fared badly Lut for 
the interference of Wilson. 

“Shut up that row, you fellows !"" he 
shouted, Icoking up from his high mathe- 
matical calculations. “ They're only new 
chaps, hke you were a few terms age. 
They'll learn wisdom and be a credit to 
their race sume day, so don't cut short 
their career by untimely death.” 

Bellairs and Engletield, who had beer. 
watching the scene with their hands in 
their pockets, supported Wilson's dictun 
by hopping into the midst, as one used to 
hop in an old game known as “ hecky.” 
and played the part of mounted police in 
a mob. 

So by the time Mr. Davidson returned 
the stormy sccne had subsided into calu. 
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CHAPTER VIIIL.— WE GOT THE START AND SEPT IT.” 


Aas Resecca and Ruth, to say nothing 

of Mary Brown, had got completely 
settled down at Glen Rowan Cottage. as 
they called the pretty villa that ‘om 
Carter had taken for them. For a lady 
with the innate genius for organisation 
possessed by Miss Elliott it would be no 
very great feat to s<ttle down anywhere 
in three days time; and here, apart from 
the getting boxes on shore and unpacking 
them, there was very little indeed to be 
-done. 

The sea air, the very look of the sea, 
and the sight of the grand old hills 
towering above her, induced in Rebecca a 
calm, healthful, and contented feeling to 
which she had been a stranger since she 
left the Scottish Highlands. Even Mary 
was happy now. 

“ Oh,” she said with enthusiasm, “ isn’t 
it nice to be on shore again, off the 
raging billows, and to see those bonnie 
hills!’ Oh, Miss Elliott, I don't seem to 
sigh for my native land so much when I 
gaze upon their heath-clad summuits."" 

You will observe that Mary was 
nothing if not poetic and romantic. 

Every day Ruth and Mary spent hours 
roaming about among the hills and heath- 
lands and gathering lovely wildflowers, 
and with them went Bran. Gibbey, the 
cat, preferred staying at home with Aunt 
Rebecca. 1t was more in his way ; besides 
there was plenty of vermin in the garden 
of one kind and another, to say nothing of 
birds and snakes. Now snakes were the 
terror of Bran's life. He would leap the 


height of himself when one rustled near 
him in the grass; but Gibbey, strange 
as it may appear, caught and killed even 
specimens of the dreaded cobra, and 
sometimes s whip-snake. 

Ruth now dressed in her most becoming, 
her lightest and airicst of tropical cos- 
tumes, and looked quite girlish when thus 
arrayed—at all events she thought so. 

“J declare, sister,” she said one day, 
after taking a glance at herself in the 
overmantel—* I declare my face is getting 
quite brown. I do worder what would 
remove sun-burning.”” 

« Fiddlesticks!"’ replied matter-of-fact 
Rebecca with some deyree of impatience. 
“Don’t beababy, Ruth. You know very 
well the sun-burning becomes you, and 
you wouldn't have it removed for all tho 
world.” 

“Oh, Miss Ruth,” cried Mary one fore- 
noon, rushing into the room where her 
mistress was just finishing dressing for 
going out—“ oh, Miss, Miss, here comes 
Master Kenneth and Mr. Carter, both as 
large as life and twice as natural." 

A few mirutes after, Bran was heard 
barking joyously. He was pretending 
that he would not permit the visitors to 
enter. Even Gibbey went purring to meet 
them, with head and tail high in air. 

“You look positively charming, Miss 
Ruth.” This from Tom, as he stood in 
the hall holding her hand. ‘And you too, 
Miss Elliott. I declare 1 doa't know 
which of you to admire more. Yes, we 
have just come in by waggon from 


Wineberg. Hungry? Yes. Miss Elliott, 
famishing ; but instead of going to the 
hotel, we hurried on to tell yon the nev 

“ Mow good and unselfish of youl Now, 
Mary, get the luncheon.” 

While Kenreth and Tom did ample 
justice to the viands set before them, they 
told the ladies all their story, and I fear 
that everyone laughed just a little over 
the discomfiture of Mr. Robson. 

“Oh, he'll soon get another farm, Miss 
Elliott; but, you see, this one, vacant by 
the death of poor Hobart, just suits ni 
young friend here to a ¢. It lies in an 
adjoining glen, you know, and it is all 
ready to pop into. Only just buy the 
stock. We shan't purchase all, however. 
We can, I think, do better than that. But 
the birds and feathers go all to the 
hammer next weck.” 

And so ‘l'om Carter rattled on. 

“Well,” he concluded, addressing him- 
self more particularly to Ruth, “I think 
we must stay in Simon's Town, now we 
are here, for just a day or two. Jacobs 
will be very busy, and so I know will 
Edgar.” 

“And you really mean to say,” said 
Rebecca, “that our dear boy likes the 
idea of work?” 

“ He will work like a New Hollander, 
Miss Elliott. Why, you should just see 
him with his sleeves rolled up and his 
straw hat on. It would do your heart 
good, it would indeed.” 

Ruth took the visitors over the hills 
and along the rock-girt shore. Bran met 


several dogs bigger than himself, and 
wens straight for them and rolled: them 
over like ninepins. ‘ 

“It is the only way to do with these 
Cape curs,” he seemed to say to Kenneth 
McCrimman. “If you don’t go at them 
at once, they think you're afraid of them, 
and that would never do.” : 

In the afternoon Mrs. Drake arrived 
froin the Ishmaelite, and brougut Darby 
with her. She stayed to dinner, and a 
very happy evening was spent indeed, 
Drake himself coming on shore for his 
wife about nine o'clock, but staying for 
fully two hours. 

“ No, Miss Elliott, do not imagine for a 
moment that it is entirely on your account 
we are building aon addition to our farm- 
steading. Who knows but what I may 
take unto myself a wife one of these days. 
I may marry Mary Brown here.” 

*: Ohno,” said Mary, laughing. “ I know 
better than that, Mr. Carter. You'll look 
a little higher than a simple servant 
lassie.” 

“Yes, Miss Ruth, we must get back 
soon. There is so much to be done, and 
I'm ollina fidget to get the work well 
commenced. Once it is commenced, you 
Lnow, .it will go on swimmingly."* 

Almost the first individual whom Tom 
and Kenneth met in the hotel coffee-room 
on their return to Cape Town was Mr. 
Itbson himself. 

~Humph!" he muttered with a scowl, 
« you played me a pretty trick over that 
farm. You knew I was after it.” 

~ True, Mr. Robson, you touk good care 
t> let everybody know that. But you 
lust rememoer, sir, you are not all the 
world. My young friend and I came to 
the town with the express purpose of 
buying that farm—-and we did.” 

Tom turned on his heel, and left him 
muttering something to himself about 
~ wretched Scotchmen that popped their 
noses into everything.” Tom could 
afford to laugh, and so could Kenneth. 

The next day was spent in bank and 
other business, and then Tom Carter took 
awalk over the furniture dealers’ estab- 
lishments. He told them plainly he did 
not intend to purchase to-day, but only just 
ts have a look round and count the cost. 

When the distant railway-station was 
reached at last, they found two horses 
waiting them, saddled and bridled, and 
near them Alie herself on her daft little 
pony. Kenneth wa; not inuch surprised, 
for somehow he had been thinking about 
the child, and half thought she would be 
there. But he was astonished when he 
foand out that she had come across 
contry all by herself with the nags. 

“Why, what a clever little prairie 
flower you are, Baby!" he said; “and 
T declare you are pretty enough at tho 
present moment to make me throw stones 
at the station-master if you only asked 
ine." ’ 

Alig laughed, and touched her pony on 
tic neck with her tiny whip. That droll 
wee gentleman took the opportunity to 
sstazt his dignity, and to paw the air for 
a few seconds while he waltzed around on 
his hind legs, 

A cool breeze blew ovor the veldt. It 
canzht the pony’s mano and it canght 

Aue’s hair, and blew both straight out; 
t1e ezercise had brought a rosy flush to 
the child's cheeks, and in her large bright 
eyes was the sparkle of happy health. 
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She and that pony made a beautiful 
picture. 

Alie confessed to feeling a little tired as 
she reached home ; nevertheless she would 
not permit Kenneth to assist her to dis- 
mount. 

‘Truth to tell, Kenneth himself wes tired, 
and never did coffee taste more refreshing 
than that which Mammy now hastened to 
place before the wanderers. And when 
dinner was laid, it is needless to say that 
all did justice thereto. 

Edgar and Kenneth next morning 
mounted their Rosinantes, and rode over 
in company with Tom to see the new 
farin, ‘Things looked a little out of order, 
but Jacobs and his merry men would soou 
put all that straight. 

The head man met the trio in the yard 
and saluted. 

“Just had a letter,” he said. “It has 
been delayed somewhat on the way, but 
we expect the new owner home to-day, and 
we have been all wondering how many of 
us ::e will keep on.” 

“The new owner,” said Tom, pointing 
to Kenneth. “ Why, there he stands.” 

“Why, sir, this isn’t Mr. Robson 
surely?" 

Tom and Kenncth laughed. 

“ His letter says,” said the foreman, 
referring to it, ‘that he is just starting 
for the office of Nickem & Co. to buy the 
farm and leave a deposit, and that we are 
to expect him home on the 10th. That 
would be to-day, sir.” 

“Well, you see, we got the start and 
kept it, and the owner of the farm is 
Kenneth McCrimman, Esq., and he stands 
before you.” 

The overseer 
bowed. 

“And now,’ continued Tom Carter, 
“if you care to stay on, you may, because 
I've always heard an excellent character 
of you.” 

“Thank you, I'll stay, and you'll find 
my wife and two girls know all about 
chicken rearing—almost as much as 
myself in fact. The farm is really a 
splendid one.” 

“Well, Mr. van Sprudel, we'll go into 
your oftice now. We want you to actin 
your new master’s interest, and you will 
thus be acting in your own. We want a 
list of the hands, male and female, and the 
characters of each." 

“T've got all that ready, sir, and 
written out each ona card. Youcan look 
over them; the: I will muster the hands, 
and you can keep whom you please and 
send bad hats adrift.” 

Well, tho men were mustered and the 
women too, but Kenneth felt too good- 
tempered to dismiss anyone. 

“There are some of you,” he said, “ who 
haven’t got the whitest of scores, but I am 
willing to give you another chance. I 
mean, as long as I am on this farm, to study 
the interest of my people, and I expect my 

eople to consider mine. This, you know, 
1s only fair-play. Now, my friends, let us 
begin as we hope to go along, and I cannot 
do better than tell you that there are one or 
two things that Iam very much against. , 
First comes drinking. If a man wants 
to come down in the world, to secure his 
misery and ruin, to break his health and 
to banish his happiness in this world and 
his hopes for the next, let him take to drink- 
ing. Nextcomesquarrelling. Ineversaw 
any good come of that either in my short 


took off his hat and 
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tim The cleverest man, and the man 
that is most likely to do well in the world, 
is the one who keeps his temper, even 
when the temptation is strong to lose it. 
When o man ceases to be calm he has 
Inst all control over himself, and for the 
time being is no better than poltroon and 
a coward. Thirdly, there is grumbling. 
Don't grumble among yourselves, men ; 
whenever you have any fancied cause of 
grievance come straight away to me with 
it, and I give you my word of honour as 
a Scottish gentleman that I will consider 
your cause my own and do you justice.” 

“ Hurrah!" 

“JT shan’t say any more, because I am 
a lame duck at making a speech—but do 
your duty and I'll do mine.” 

Then with a bow Kenneth dismissed 
them; but before they separated one of 
the o!dest hands held aloft his hat and 
shouted, 

“ Three cheers for the young master!" 

And they did cheer, too, until the hills 
resounded and the welkin rang. 

The overseer now conducted our 
friends all over the farm-steading and 
into the various departments, and told 
them the life-history of every bird about the 
place, so that, taking the advice of Tom 
Carter, there were many ostriches—old 
and young and chicks—that Kenneth 
concluded to buy in at the valuation price. 
The rest could yo to the hawmer. 

The dead stock, too, was examined, and 
this last might include the contents of tho 
feather-room. But all the latter, ‘Tom 
thought, ought to be sold by auction. 

“ We'll buy just as cheap in that way,” 
he told Kenneth. “ For the purchasers 
will imagine that, as I did net take these 
at valuation, they cannut be Al. Do ycu 
see?" 

“T do,” said Kenneth, siniling. 

The fencing all around the farin they 
found in fairly good preservation, at which 
they were very much pleased ; so they re- 
turned to Tom's farm very gratified, on 
the whole, with the new investment, and 
strangely enough not one little bit sorry 
for poor disappointed Mr. Robson. 


The work of buikiing began now to go 
on apace. There is no extra beauty cf 
architecture about any of even the best 
Cape buildings. Coimfert and strength aro 
usually all that are studied. But in this 
case, Tom and Jacobs agreed to deviate 
in some slight measure from the common 
custom. 

“IT don't seo why ao house should be liko 
a bain, do you, brother Jacobs?" eaid 
Tom. 

“Just what I was thinking mycelf,” 
replied Jacobs. 

And so their original plans of Laving 
two new wings were given up in favour 
of arather handsome bungalow, all on one 
floor, but containing several cosy small 
rooms and two or three large. ‘The whole 
bungalow communicated with the old 
house, and each rcom had a window, bow 
or otherwise, thet looked out to the com. 
pound and the gazden that was to be. 

The more the bungalow approached 
completion, th better were Tom and 
Jacobs pleased with it. They wero jnat 
like a couple of schoolboys that have got 
hold of a new fad, and I'll be bound that 
this bungalow wasalmost their first thought 
in the morning and the last at night. 

Meanwhile the sale had come off, and 
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as to the feathers, Jacobs attended in the 
interest of Kenneth. He pretended to be 
utterly indifferent about the matter; he 
even hinted that the home market, or Eng- 
lish market, was going tumbling down. 

This Jacobs called business. I am an 
author, and not a business man, so I do 
not say whether such conduct was correct 
and honourable or not. However, this I 
do know—namely, that Jacobs bought all 
the feathers he wanted, and these were 
the best, at his own price. 

Edgar continued to work under Jacobs, 
with interest in everything he did; and 
moreover, while spending much of his 
time in learning all the outs and ins of 
feather-farming, he managed to be in the 
carpenter's shop three or four hours every 


How about Kenneth? Well, I must 
give him his due. He did attend to the 
new farm as well as could be expected, 
though he did not pretend to go into the 
minutie of the business. One of these 
days he would. This is what he told him- 
self and repeated aloud to Edgar and 
Jacobs also. 
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Meanwhile, strange to say, the wild 
beasts had increased in numbers very 
much indeed since Kenneth arrived. Oh, 
I do not mean to say that he brought 
them, or that chance placed them down for 
the sake of giving him sport and adventure. 
But there they were, and some of the 
“ tigers’ were most daring, and broke 
through the fences and killed both sheep 
and goats. My impression is this, and I 
think it is the right one: noticing that 
Hobart’s farm was less well looked after 
since the farmer's death, they had 
determined to make raids upon it, and 
having once tasted blood, there was no 
keeping them at bay. 

Mind you this, reader—wild animals are 
extremely sagacious and wise, and that 
man will always make the best hunter 
who remembers this, and who credits them 
with a wisdom and a wiliness that is 
little less than human. 

I think Kenneth was very plucky and 
courageous, and clever as well. The 


leopard, or Cape tiger, is certainly not 
such a terrible animal to meet as the 
great and real tiger of Bengal. 


Never- 


theless, he is an ugly customer at times 
tackle. But Kenneth used to go huntir 
on foot by day, in the company of a ve: 
sagacious native dog. He went to tl 
hills, to the bush, to the jungle, and fc 
lowed up and into the very darke 
corners, and thus many a leopard fell : 
his gun. 
Once, however, he was attacked by 
lynx, that flew straight at his throat fro: 
under a bush. It might have gone vei 
hard with him had not the native dc 
come quickly to his assistance. 

Between the two of them the lynx can 
off second best and was killed, but } 
severely wounded the poor dog, and he le 
the marks of his claws on both sides + 
Kenneth's throat. 

Our Nimrod was more careful afte 
this, for it certainly was not safe to ents 
the darksome bush, right out of the sur 
shine’s glare, at random, as he had been i 
the habit of doing. 

Concerning his adventures with tl 
wily tigers I must speak in anothe 
chapter. 

(Tobe continued.) 


The Home of the Grizsly Bear. 
(From the Picture by J. MACWHIRTER, R.A.) 


“Stand by! ""—Pilot approaching Liner. 


Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by G. L. SEYMOUR.) 
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i Kegeee is nothing which can occur to a 
sailor at sea so unnerving as this call 
to duty. Passed from mouth to mouth, 
from deck to deck, fore and aft the cry is 
repeated, as from their bunks the watch 
Lelow hastily turn out, and, hurriedly jump- 
ing into their clothes, rush out of the fore- 
castle on to the deck. 

Each and everyene casts an anxious 
glance around, hoping to discover his own 
particular chum, and over many a face, 
bearded and rugged, seamed by wind, 
weather and privation, dawns a smi‘c, as 
he recognises his pal; and I have often 
heard a half-muttered prayer of thankful- 
ness, such as, “ Thank God it ain't Bil 

The word “chum,” as understood by the 
Jandsman, does not at all describe the 
relationship between a sailor and his * mate.” 
Not of necessity are the two even in the 
kame watch; at times to the onlookers 
they appear to be utterly dissimilar in 
tastes and habits, yet between the two there 
is that something which deties analy and 
yet which draws one to the other closer 
than the tie which should bind brother to 
brother. 

Let one or the other be on the “look-out,” 
is.it not common to see his mate struggling 
up the forecastle ladder to bring him a 
drain of hot coffee in his hookpot? “ Bill” 
does not forget this, and should anyone be 
down on his chum “Jack,” is always ready 
to stick up for him; indecd, to sum it up, 
they would, as sailors say, “ divide their last 
quid.” 

“ How does she steer, quartermaster ?” 

“Steadily, sir, very steadily; scarcely 
requires a spoke of the wheel either way.” 

‘The voice that answered me was so refined 
that I bent forward and gazed at the 
speaker, by such light as the binnacle lamp 
afforded, before I resumed my walk fore and 
aft the poop. 

I was at the time second officer of the 
ship Waterwitch, one of the good old wooden 
walls of England, and we were outward 
bound, just clear of the Channel, booming 
along before a fresh north-caster, with every 
rag of canvas drawing. 

“TI wonder who he is,” I muttered to 
mys2lf, “and how he came to ship before the 
mast ?"’ for there was no mistaking the fact 
the man was a gentleman born and bred. 
‘The breeze was steady and the ship required 
but little watching, so I had ample time for 
reflection, ich soon took the turn of the 
dear Jand we were leaving and the blue- 
ered lass to who:n I had 89 lately bade good- 
aye. 

Four bells (2 a.m.) roused me from my 
reverie, and scarcely was the sound out of 
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MAN OVERBOARD. 
By a P. & O. Orricer. 


the bell when I saw the “relief whee!” 
coming up the lee ladder, and I walked aft 
to hear the course given. 

“$.W. by S., Clarke, steering very easily.”’ 

“ Sou’-western by sou’, sir,” replied the 
new-comer as he took over the wheel. 

John Clarke, quartermaster, was cne of 
the oldest servants of the Cumpany, trusted 
and respected by all, and he and I had 
sailed together many years previously. “ Fine 
night, sir, and a good start we've made.” 

“Yes,” I replied; “let me see, you and I 
were shipmates in the Henown in “73.” 

“ Seventy-four, sir, I think, asking your 
pardon, but maybe you're right; but one 
thing I know is this, that this voyage will 
make up the fiftieth time I shall have crossed 
‘the Line,’ and when I get home I intend 
‘to swaller the handspike,’ and retire.” 

“ Nonsense, man, we can't spare you yet; 
and then I added, “what man did you 
relieve?” 

“ Mister Sinclair, sir; 
surprise, he continued : 

“I shall always call him ‘ Mister,’ for 
I was ’is ’ammockman in the last ship, and 
*e were senior midshipman; the young gent 
came ’ome, tried to pass for second mate, 
but failed in navigation—a better seaman 
never furled a royal—and shipped ‘cre as 
.B., but I intend to look after 'im, for I 
owe ima bit. ’Ad it not been for ’im, John 
Clarke would ‘ave lost the number of ‘is 
mess.’” 

We carried the breeze rght into the 
“ north-east trade,” and rau without a check 
to the fifth degree of north latitude, when 
we got into the * Doldrums,” and were be- 
calmed for some days. It war, I think, 
during that time that I heard the story of 
the service that Sinclair had rendered the 
old quartermaster. They had been furling 
the foresail in a heavy south-westerly gale 
the voyage before, and were “ tossing up the 
bunt,” standing alongside each other on 
the foot-rop2, when a gasket the old man was 
passing slipped, and, losing his balance, he 
was in the act of falling when the youngster 
caught hold of him, and at great risk—for 
they near'y came down together—held him 
till ready and wiling hands lifted him on to 
the foot-rope. 

By many acts of kindness did John 
Clarke show his gratitude, and made the 
youngster’s har. lot as easy as possible, and 
saved him from the countless petty annoy- 
ances which anyone who has been “aft” is 
made to suffer when first sailing as a fore- 
mast hand. Indeed, no father could have 
shown more devotion to a son. 


and noticing my 


Again I was in charge of the deck. The 


ship was running before a light quarter'y 
wind, making some tive knots an hour 
through the watcr, the lower canvas flapping 
heavily with the lazy motion of the verse!, 
but the light sails were drawing well, and 
the quick flight of the upper scud heratced 
the approach of a Lriskcr bieeze. I gave 
orders for the gaskets to be passed round 
such of the hendsails as were hauled down 
to prevent thcir chating on the boc, and 
the bos’un ordered a hand out to secure 
them. 

“ Fine breeze, sir,’ said Clarke, who was at 
the wheel, as I walked aft, and ucded, +I 
shall soon have ‘crossed the Line’ for the 
fiftieth time.” 

“ Man overboard!” 

“Hard down the helm.” “ Man the le 
quarter beat.’ “Hand by the life-bucy.” 
« Brace up the foreyard." 

These orders fell iapidly from my lips, 
and rushing to the taffrail, I saw Sinecla:r 
struggling helplessly in the water, and 
the lifebuoys thrown to him ke failed to 
grasp. 

“Who is it. sir?” gasped Claike, as his 
hands nervously clutched the wheel —* whe is 
it?” 

« Sinclair!” was the response. 

“And he can't swim!” shrieked the old 
man, as ke let go the wheel and plunged over 
the side. 

“ Hand up aloft to watch the men,” sxid 
the captain, who was now on deck. 

The boat was manned and lowered before 
the vessel had Icst her way, and, propelled Ly 
strong and willing hands, was swiftly spee«! 
ing on her errand of mercy, and I urged on 
the rowers by word and gesture. 

« What is that!” 

‘The dorsal fin of a huge shark was cleav- 
ing the blue abreast of us, and then a very 
race for life ensued. 

“Give way men!” 

“Another stroke!” “ Yet another.” 

“In bow." * Way enough!" 

As we shot alongside the men, I saw the 
look of horror on the quartermaster's face, 
as he supported his almost senseless burden, 
and as the bowman seized him, he gasped : 

“Quick! The boy first!" 

Ready hands dragged young Sinclair into 
the boat, and as they turned to render Clarke 
similar service, the old man, with an un- 
earthly yell, threw up his hands and dis- 
appeared, and the boat was floating cn a sea 
crimsoned with his blood. 

John Clarke had indeed c: 
Line. 

“Greater love than this hath no man, 
that he should lay down kis life for his 
friend.” 


« Lift her!” 


ced the 


A TRIP IN A CHINESE HOUSE-BOAT. 


Author of “ A Terriils Might,“ A Brush with River Plrates,” 


wone the pleasures of life in the “ Far 
East,” I can recall to memory none 
more delightful than a voyage I made in a 
house-boat up the Woosung river at Shang- 
hai. 

Our floating home was one of those curious 
Nosh’s Ark-looking craft so much patrenised 
by the Chinese, and on board which they are 
often born, reared, and eventually dic. 


By a STAFF PayMASTER, R.N., 


The crew consisted of three men, a boy, 
and an old woman, the latter acting as cook, 
and taking a turn now and again at the 
helm. 

The cabin or living-ropm was a br'ght, 
cosy little parlour; the walnut-stained walls 
shining with Ningpo varnish, relieved by 
gorgeous gilt mouldings and the red drapery 
of the window-curtains. A sma! table occu- 


pied the centre, round which were ranged 
cushioned lockers, doing duty as seats, sofas, 
or beds, as occasion demanded ; while ataft. 
all, an awning (curtained at night) gave 
shelier to the crew. 

It wes a cold, frosty evening in the month 
of December when three of us started on a 
long-promised shooting expedition up coun- 
try. A dense mist hung over the water, 


through which loomed p— atom-like the 
uawieldy hulls of the big northern junks, as 
they lazily wended their way up stream on 
the early flood. 

The lights on the Bund shone blurred 
and indistinct in the thick haze, while wafted 
fain‘ly on the night air came the hum and 
buzz of busy life from the big city. 

Our clumsy bark (with its bluff overhang- 
ing bow) made but slow progre’s, as we 
threaded our way through the fleet of war- 
ships, trading steamers, junks, and slipper- 
boats that crowd the bustling river, past 
the vast hongs of the merchant princes, the 
warehouses, go-downs, and wharves of the 
« Eastern Metropolis,” till the distant clang- 
ing of the fog-bells announced we had left 
the settlement far behind and were fairly 
launched on our voyage. 

As the river narrowed, the dim outline of 
trees and other objec!s rose ghostlike through 
the fog, and sanpans sprung as if by magic 
from the depths and shot noiselessly past us. 

With the declining shadows of evening, 
the sharp, nipping sting in the frosty air set 
our ears tingling, so that we were glad to 
seck the warmth of our comfortable quarters 
and make ourselves snug for the night. 

A gentle breeze favoured us at starting, to 
be soon lost under the sheltering lee of the 
inud banks—due to the low tide; so the 
erew had recourse to the huge tilow, or scull- 
ing sweep, working at it in turns steadily 
an silently through the night. 

Impelled by its monotonous swing, the 
nat glided pleasantly over the placid waters 
with a slight rocking motion, most soothing 
+> those inclined to sleep. 

Unfortunately, in the novelty of the situa- 
tion I found it impossible to close my eyes, 
nd lay awake most of the night listening to 
the soft gurgling of the tide ripples, the 
ta-thoiical creak of the fiiow, and the mea- 
sured tread of the scullers on deck. 

Now and again a sudden Jurch or grinding 
of planks, caused by bumping or grazing the 
ative craft moored in the channel, would 
break the stillness, or the beating of gongs 
and tom-toins herald the approach of some 
mandarin or big-wig, but in time these 
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ceased, the only sign of life being the see- 
saw motion of the boatmen ox the distant 
bark of a parish dog. 

On turning out in the morning, a fairy- 
like scene presented itself, every leaf and 
blade of grass glisten:ng with a white tinge 
of hoar frost, to be soon dispelled by the 
sun shining out of a cloudless sky. 

During the day we made good progress, 
now hoisting sail to a favourable breeze, 
anon tracking with tow-ropes against stream, 
and, when the tide turned, going merrily 
along with the flow, assisted by a turn or so 
at the iilow. 

For miles and miles the country was flat 
as a pancake, intersected by endless evceks 
and lanes of water, so that locomotion ashore 
was a diflicult and tortuous process. 

The stacks of rice-straw, bare stalks of the 
cut paddy, and whitewashed hamlets, nest- 
ling amidst clumps of bamboo, gave to the 
landscape the appearance of a vast collection 
of farmsteads; while dotte] over the land 
far as the eye could reach lay innumerable 
gtass-covered mounds, the cherished ances- 
tral tombs. 

Swept silently onward by the swift-flowing 
stream, new sights and objects passed in 
constantly varying panorama before the 
view. 

Here a couple of sunpans crowded with 
rows of melancholy-looking fishing cormor- 
ants, perched on the gunwale, preening their 
wings in the sun, or, at a word from their 
masters, diving into the muddy waters, to re- 
appear shortly on the surface with a strug- 
gling fish in their beaks. 

Nowa sleepy buffalo lazily turning a wheel 
a3 it pumpel the river water, by means of a 
series of endless buckets, into the rice-fields, 
or a decrepid Chinaman struggling along 
under the weight of a clumsy wheclbarrow 
contrivance, with a fat Celestial and his wife 
sitting side-car fashion on the narrow plat- 
form. 

Cccasionally our lowdah, or captain, wouid 
stop to exchange a few words with the 
Ofticials of a leexin, or custom's station, with 
its gaudy streamers, group of blue-coated 
soldiery, and rakish, well-armed guard-boat. 
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After the dull monotony of man-of-war 
routine, we thoroughly enjoyed the Bohemian 
life of our new home—the delightful sense 
of freedom, as, clad in loose shooting attire, 
we watched from the luxurious ease of our 
hammock-chairs each fresh scene unfolded 
by the windings of the river, or, mooring the 
boat into the bank, landed in search of 
game, while the plump plieasants, surprised 
in their midday siesta among the cotton 
plants, went whirring off across the paddy- 
fields, often to fall victims to our guns. 

Our one great difliculty lay in the uever- 
eniing network of miniature canals, over 
which the birds constantly dropped, necessi- 
tating a considerable détuur, a labour some- 
times saved us by a rascally Chinaman being 
first on tie field and bolting with the prize. 
‘fhe flatness, too, and similarity inthe features 
of the country we shot over often caused us 
to miss our way. On one occasion we chose 
a tall tree with a crow'’s nest in the upper 
branches aa a leading mark, but were sur- 
prised an hour later, on looking buck, to see 
at least half a dozen similar trees in as 
many different dircetions. Having taken a 
circuitous route and omitted to bring a 
compass, we were soon hopelessly lost in the 
labyrinth of water mazes, and, but fora lucky 
chance, should have spent o night in the 
open. Asa rule, we found the people very 
friendly, and the children not the least afraid 
of the “ foreign devils,” following our party 
sometimes for miles in the hope of pick ny 
up the empty cartridge-cases —though wit 
use they found for them I never could 
learn. 

Our cnjoyable outing came to an end only 
too soon, a blinding snowstorm putting a 
stop to further shooting, but not before we 
had secured a good mixed bag, consisting of 
pheasants, wild duck, snipe, quail, pijeon, 
and hare. 

The return journey was devoid of incident. 
With o full-stocked larder and plenty of 
books, we farcd remarkably well, and it was not 
without pangs cf regret that we relinquished 
the free-and-easy life on the house-boat for 
the prosaic daily round of drills and evolu- 
tions afloat. 
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sane the numerous out-of-the-way pets 
‘ that I have kept from time to time as 
weil as the more domestic species, there 
was no one whose name was held in higher 
expect and esteem than Bob, the brown 
owl, and ro animal was ever more lamented 
than our dear old feathered Bob, whose 
tragic end was deeply dep!ored by over 
s>senty boys. 

As a pet, Bob was unique ; |:is funny ways, 
affectionate disposition, and domestic habits 
vale him a general favourite with us all; 
while, on the other hand, his shrill call and 
rnnotonous hoot made him anything but a 
rt with the neighbours--especially those 
who were superstitiously inclined, and were 
«. posed to regard Bob as “a bird of omen 
ni“ literally, and consequently r. garded him 
with anything but favour. 

Bob was brought home one morning, care- 
tutly caged in a covered basket, by a boy, 
who, knowing my weaknese fur out-of-the- 
way pets, had managed to catch him in ao 
bird-net a few nights before. 

On looking into the basket, it was at first 
d:ficalt to realise what was in it, as nothing 
vas visible except o soft, fluffy ball with two 
large, shining Llack eyes which blinked 
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lazily in the sunshine in a semi-detiant sort 
of way. On putting my hands into the 
basket, however, I was painfully convinced 
that there was something more than soft 
fluff, in the shap2 of a sharp beak and a pair 
of strong claws. both of which Bob used to 
advantage, pecking, biting, and scratching 
with a right good will, and rutting up his 
feathers like a yame-cock. 

It was some time before we could suggest a 
suitable home for this new addition to our 
menagerie, until one boy proposed putting 
him into a house which was uscd as a bio- 
logical laboratory ; and, as he backed up his 
suggestion by saying that the bird would get 
plenty of “choice pickings’ there, we at 
once ected on the suggestion, and Bob was 
eventually housed in this room, where he 
soon made himself at home on a large 
feria vase, somewhat in the style of Pce's 
raven, after surveying the various aquaria, 
bottled specimens, and subjects undergoing 
dissection with a critical and knowing air, 
as if ke thoroughly understcol what was 
going on. and fully appreciated it fiom a 
scientific point of view. 

For sums days after his arrival Bob was 
by no means disposed to be friendly, but > 


fired up immediately anyone epproaol:ed 
his favourite spot, ruffling his feathers, and 
snapping his beak with a pecu iar “crack,” 
and quite ignoring the dainty morsels that 
were offcre:l to him on the end of the forceps 
or the point of a stick. However, in the 
course of a week, finding that he was being 
kindly treated, and perhaps feeling the 
pangs of hunger rather ecutely, he wiscly 
forgave past injuries, buried the hatchet, 
and became sworn friends, not tu one, but tu 
at least sixty or seventy boys, some of whom 
came daily to watch and admire him, s> 
that he ran a fair chance of being killed 
by kindness, especially by the unscientitic 
members of the community, who, not being 
well up in the ways of birds, imagined that 
an owl's sto:nach, like a schoolboy’s. could 
digest anything and everything, and fed hi 
accordingly 

Within a mouth, however, Bob ruied the 
Toas!, and was so much petted and pampered, 
that ne 4 fastidious in his taste, retus.ng 
the * scraps "' that Were purcuasod for him at 
the butcher's, and on'y condescending tv dine 
off the choicest pieces of raw beef; ro that 
he would have coure badly off had net ene 
dear old lady, whose kindness was proverbial, 
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come to our aid, and liberally supplied him 
with daily rations from her own kitchen. 

There was an exception, however, and that 
was on dissecting days, when boys going in 
for biology were busily engaged in dissecting 
frogs, anodons, and the various other sub- 
jects laid down in the syllabus. This was a 
red-letter day for Bob; and no sooner were 
the scalpels and forceps in full swing than 
he left his favourite seat on the fern vase, 
and flew down to the shelf over the bench, 
where he took up a good position near the 
troughs and waited patiently for the “little 
bits” which now and then were handed to 
him on the forceps, and would occasionally 
venture to help himself. He had a great 
weakness for small frogs, which he would 
seize in one of his claws, and, after surveying 
critically for a few moments, would swallow 
in a couple of gulps, giving a knowing wink 
at the same time to the company generally, 
as if to say, ‘‘ That wasn’t so bad, now, was 
ite 2? 

One day, when his basin of water was 
offered to him, he made violent, attempts to 
yet into it; so, thinking that he might like a 
bath, we filled a shallow pan nearly full and 
put it before him. 

After cogitatin;; for a few minutes, he 
plunged into it bodily, and splashed the 
water over his wings and head in a manner 
truly delightful; but words would fail to 
express the object he appeared after his 
ablutions. 

He went in a fat, sleek, fluffy ball of 
feathers; he came out a wobeyone, drag- 
gled, dishevelled creature, about one half the 
size of his former self, that one could only 
liken to the celebrated ‘ Jackdaw of Rheims” 
after the terrible curse had been pronounced. 

We all thought that Bob was done for, 
and were wondering what we could do for 
this dilapidated creature, when Bob winked, 
winked so decidedly and pleasantly, that all 
thoughts of his immediate decease passed 
away at once, especially when he marched 
off to the sunniest corner of the room and 
commenced pluming his feathers and arrang- 
ing his toilet in a careful and considerate 
manner. 

We afterwards found that “ winking” was 
always indulged in after tubbing —the nicti- 
tating membrane drooping so much as nearly 
to cover the pupil, which gave this bird of 
wisdom so ludicrous an expression that it 
was impossible to lock at him without 
laughing. 

Bob always had the free run of the labora- 
tory, and made no attempt to fly away, so 
that no particular care was taken to fasten 
the door. 

One day, however, he was missing, having 
managed to escape through a skylight; and 
although there was a general turn-out and a 
thorough search, we failed to discover his 
whereabouts, and, to all intents and purposes, 
Bob was gone. ai 

This was a terrible blow to all of us; for 
we had grown so fond of our favourite, and 
had lavished so much care and attention on 
him, that we looked upon his flight as a 
gross violation of hospitality and a poor 
return for all our kindness. Karly next day, 
however, I went up to the laboratory to have 
another look, when, passing by an old wall, 
part of which had fallen in so as to form a 
kind of cave, I thought I heard a familiar 
squeak. I stopped and listened. It came again, 
and this time there could be no mistake. I 
ran up to the hole and looked in, and there, 
on a piece of wood, sat Bob, as large as life 
and as lively as ever. No sooner was my 
hand in the hole than he promptly 

rched on it, and I triumphantly extracted 

im from his hiding-place and carried him 
back to his own domicile, where he immedi- 
ately made a hearty breakfast and settled 
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himself for a quiet siesta on his favourite 
vase. 

From that day Bob had his full liberty, 
and could wander at pleasure through the 
gardens or wherever he pleased, the only 
restriction being that he was to be housed at 
night, as the neighbourhood abounded with 
owls, and we were afraid lest he might be 
tempted by the hoots of his relations to take 
a@ midnight flit and we should see him no 
more. 

It was really wonderful how soon he 
managed to make himself understood in his 
own peculiar way, and how plaintively he 
poured forth his woes when something went 
wrong. 

A faint, mnffted sound, like some one clear- 
ing the throat, was his way of recognising an 
acquaintance; while a sharp snap or click, 
made by bringing the bill sharply together, 
indicated that Bob was put out—in a bad 
temper, in fact—and wished to be left alone. 
This was the sound he uttered when, with 
lowered head and ruffled feathers, he awaited 
the attack of any enemy ; and so pugnacious 
did he appear that even our mastiff, who war 
a terror to cats, dared not face him, but 
quickly slunk off and tried to appear as if his 
visit were quite a casual and accidental affair 
and had no warlike or hostile intention. 

When hungry, however, Bob’s nute changed 
to a piercing shriek, which he repeated every 
two or three minutes till his supper was 
served and his creature comforts attended to. 

No wonder that the neighbours rezarded 
our garden as “uncanny,” for Bob’s wail 
had a very unearthly tone, and would most 
surely have been taken for a “ Banshee” 
had he lived in Ireland. 

Towards the end of the ycar, and after a 
spell of bad weather, we found that our pet 
was decidedly moping and unwell. His 
appetite completely failed, and the most 
delicate morsels, which hitherto had been 
bolted instanter, were left untouched. He 
would sit for hours on his perch without 
moving, except when anyone approached 
him, and then he would give vent to a most 
plaintive wail, in the shape of a prolonzed 
squeal in a very high key, which rose and 
fell according as he felt better or worse for 
the time being; and we were in a sad way to 
know what to do for him, for he was decidedly 
worse, and his dejected mien caused a great 
deal of anxiety on the part of his owners in 
particular, and his friends in general. 

We had quite a consultation on his case, in 
which everyone had an idea or a remedy to 
suggest, although no one seemed quite clear as 
to the precise nature of the disease. How- 
ever, We were unanimous on one point, and 
that was that he wanted change of air. And 
as we were not able to send him down to 
Kent, where he had spent the Christmas 
holidays, we transferred him to the vine- 
house, in the hope that the change from 


winter to the warm, almost summer, tempera 
ture would bring him round again. In thir 
too, we were doomed to disappointment, fo 
he didn’t improve a little bit, but grew mor 
melancholy and miserable every day, till eve: 
our old man who did little odd jobs in th 
garden, “could zee that thur wur summa 
wrong wi’ thic bird, and if he didn’t live he’. 
die for zartin.” This old gentleman was 
keen observer of nature, and had only 
short time before informed me that ‘he ha 
zeen a 'edgehog a grazing on the front lawn, 
which remarkable fact was received wit 
great applause, although some of the boy 
who had gone in for zoology were dispose 
to doubt the fact of an insectivorous anim: 
indulging in such a diet. 

In the course of a week or so, either fror 
the influence of the genial temperature, o 
more probably, from the change of die 
Bob made rapid progress towards recover: 
and by the end of the month was sufficient] 
recovered to take a cold bath in the gard 
pond, and soon after returned to his ol 
quarters on the fern vase, when he made u 
for lost time by feeding ravenously o 
anything eatable that came in his way, fro1 
a cockroach to a mouse. His spirits returne 
with double vigour. and “in addition to tha 
a new crop of feathers came thick as a mat. 

We all rejuiced to see our old favouri 
back once more ; but, alas! our joy was shor 
lived, for within the month he was dead. 

His end was tragic, and came about in tl 
following way. 

The Easter holidays were drawing nea 
and we were at a loss to know what to « 
with him during that time, when the lad 
who had so kindly supplied him with foc 
relieved us of all anxiety by promising to ta} 
charge of him till our return. We could ne 
have left him in better hands, and startc 
off for our holidays well satisfied. 

Bob ruamed the garden as before, and w: 
always on the look-out for his breakfas 
which he got regularly about ten o'cloc 
every morning. The day after we lef 
however, a number of young street rough 
who had made themselves particular’ 
objectionable by throwing stones at ot 
snake-boxes and aquaria, attracted by Bob 
peculiar squeak, came up to the garden wal 
and sccing our old favourite in a yood positic 
began to pelt him with stones, one of whic 
struck him on the head. His kind mistrey 
who had just come out with a choice piece 
meat for his breakfast, called him in vai 
and, finding no reply, went to look for hir 
and, after hunting for some time, was on t} 
point of giving up the search, when a litt 
fluffy ball, bespattered with blood, movi 
spaxmodically almost under her feet, ar 
poor old Bob, raising his head to take o1 
last glance at the kind friend who hi 
treated him so well, gave one feeble litt 
squeak, and died. 
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T* number of officers on the Active List of 

the British Navy is 4,900, and of men 
and boys 69,000, total 74,000 officers and men, 
roughly. The first-class Naval Reserve 
nambers 23,000, giving a total in war time of 
97,000. It has been estimated that it would 


THE BRITISH NAVY OF TO-DAY. 


By a Nava OFFICER. 


PART III.—MANNING. 
require 100,000 men to man our available 
ships for war service, so that it will be seen 
we are rather short at present, especially 
considering that 4,000 are young boys under 
training, and the casualties that would soon 
occur after the breaking out of a big war. 


Our ships cannot now be manned as they 
were in olden days, a century ago, by means 
of the “ press-gang,” for nowadays our 
blue-jackets are essentially trained men, and 
shore-going “ greenhorns"’ would be useless 
on board a modern man-of-war, with her 
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complicated machinery and guns worked by 
hydraulics. Modern bluejackets and stokers 
all go through a course of training in gun 
drill, etc., and stoking, in the depdt ships at 
the home dockyards, before being drafted toa 
sea-going ship. In the days of sailing ships, 
anybody could be entered from the shore and 
learn the simple gun drill in a week or two. 

Of the 69,000 men mentioned above 55,000 
are sailors and 14,000 marines. The 55,000 
sailors comprisc, roughly, 30,000 bluejackets, 
8,000 boys, 9,000 stokers and 8,000 car- 
penters, domestics (servants), and miscella- 
neous ratings. The Royal Sovercign’s com- 
plement of 700 odd is made up, roughly, of 
50 officers, 360 bluejackets, 100 stokers, 90 
carpenters, etc., and 100 marines. A hundred 
years ago ships carried many more men in 
comparison with their size than they do 
now; the French flagship at the Battle of 
the Nile, L’Orient, carried 1,000 men. The 
reduction is due largely to the supersession 
of sail-power by steam, which requires not 
half so many men; the reduction in the 
number of guns carried, and improved means 
of working them; and the many auxiliary 
engines now carried, which do a great dcal of 
work formerly done by manual labour. The 
Royal Sovereign is much longer and broader 
than L’Oricnt, but has not room for s> many 
men, her engines and boilers taking up a 
great deal of room which was vacant in the 
older ship. 

Naval officers are divided into six branches, 
viz. executive, accountant, medical, engi- 
neer, naval instructor, and chaplain. Entry 
to all these branches except the medical and 
engineering requires a nomination from the 
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First Lord of the Admiralty, to be obtained 
by application; and to the first three 
branches mentioned there is a competitive 
examination to be passed ; the ages for entry 
being—to the executive branch (as naval 
cadet), 13 to 14}; accountant, 16 to 18 (as 
assistant clerk); and engineer, 14 to 17 (as 
engineer student). Naval cadets, after pass- 
ing, go through a course of instruction in 
the Britannia at Dartmouth, and can of 
course, if lucky, rise to the rank of admiral, 
with 3,000/. a year or so. Assistant clerks, 
after the examination, go to sea at once, and 
rise by seniority to the rank of fleet pay- 
master, with maximum pay of 6501. a year. 
Engineer students go through a course of 
study in a college at Portsmouth for about 
five years, and, on “passing out,” go to sea 
as assistant engineers, and r:se by seniority 
to fleet engineer, with a maximum of 6001. a 
year, or, if they distinguish themselves, to 
Chief Inspector of Machinery, with 70U/. or 
800/. a year. 

Surgeons and naval instructors also have 
to pass examinations before entry, and their 
pay ranges from 200. to 6001. a year. 
Surgeons, if they distinguish themselves, can 
rise to Inspector-General of Hospitals and 
Fleets, with 1,000. a year and relative rank 
of rear-admiral, or, if they get tired of 
the service, can retire after seven years, with 
a bonus of 1.0007. Chaplains are entered by 
selection. The work of naval instructors is to 
teach midshipmen navigation, mathematics, 
etc., when on board sea-going ships.” 


nz the N 
Department, 
\y of the dock) arus. 


© Information about 
obtained from the Rec 
Gardens, London, 8.W., or 


Bluejackets are entered in the training shi 
at the naval ports and on board stationa 
ships at home as boys second class betwe 
the ages of 15 and 16}. They, as well as : 
other men entering tho Navy, are requir 
to sign an engagement to serve for twelve yea 
in the Navy afte: the age of 18. After t] 
expiration of the twelve years, they can e:th 
leave the service or serve for a further ter 
of ten years, after which they are pensionc 
Boys, after a period of training at home, a 
drafted to sea-going ships, and at the age 
18 are rated ordinary seamen with 1s. 3d. 
day. Itis possible to rise to chief petty ottic 
with maximum pay of 4s. 6d. a day, o7, if } 
likes, after being rated a ** petty officer.” ar 
provided he has served seven years with ve: 
good character, a man can pass for warra: 
officer, who gets from 5s. 6d. to 9s. a da 
A seaman has a very good chance of risin. 
for in an ordinary ship the proportion | 
petty officers to seamen is 1 to 6. 

Stokers are entered as stokers second cla: 
at the age of 19, and undergo a short course: 
training, after which they go to sea. Tl 
pay ranges from 1s. 8d. aday as stoker : eccr 
class to 4s. as chief stoker. 


“Carpenters” arc entered at the age + 
18, and their pay rises from about 2s. ° 
4s. 6d. a day. By carpenters is meai 


blacksmiths, plumbers, shipwrights, ete. cts 

All men when they enter the service a: 
put on a rester, and do a certain proportic 
of foreign and home service until they a 
pensioned. After a period of foreign servic 
they do a certain period in a home shi 
after having their leave. 

(To be continued.) 


Early Morning (Torbay). 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


DECEMBER. 


L—In Poultry Run, Pigeen Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Dr. Goxpon SraBirs, R.N. 


ig Pouttry Ro Many and many a year agoin the 
colurans of the * B.0.P." I made mention of an old 
Indy wno lived on a moor ad kept hens. I think she 
was the only person of my acquaintance who ever 
made moncy by her “tuckies,” as vhe callal them. I 
wentioned her with the view of showing my readers 
how cheap'y and comfortably fowls can be kept if you 
go to work in the right way. *Benty Meg,” as she was 
called, because she had a very stubbly beard that she 
used to clip with the scissore, was reported to be a witch, 
Well, she witched her hens into laying good eges, anv- 
how, and plenty of them. 1 was only a schoolboy when 
J knew her, so cannot say for certain what breeds she 
went in for; but I daresay they were those short-lezged, 
broad-backed speckled ones, called “midden hens” in 
the far north, with a sprinkling of Dorking and black 
game. I said shelived ona moor, Well. there she had 
an advantage of plenty of run for the “tuckies” but 
she really used to keep all the gentry folks rupplied with 
new-laid eggs, and chickens also, But her fowls were 
housed in barrels, and all sorts of turf-roofed little 
tiomiciles, and she would permit them to brood wherever 
they chose, even under a rock. I know she was parti 
cular in feeding, though, and a pot of soft foud, small 
potatoes, bran, meal, scraps of lights, etc., was put_on 
every night for their breakfast next morning. This 
was made into eoftish lumps and scattered among them, 
so that each had a share and there was nothing wasted. 
could roam about all day and pick up what they 
hiked, and at night they bad corn before going to roost. 
What I want you—the young reader, or new boy—to 
remember, is this: so long as your fowl-houseisdry and 
clean the inmates don’t mind a bit how rough it is,and 
that if you feed regularly and after a system, you are 
sare to have eggs, even in winter. Let the water 
“dnb” be always clean and the water soft, and pray 
don't forget that hens must have gravel. If they don’t 
have grit and gravel in their gizzards to grind their 
food withal, they will be poor, white-faced, wretched 
birds, that will make neither flesh nor eggs. 

The bigger the run the better. Some fowls. it is true, 
may lay away from home, but not asa ru’e If they have 
n comfortable nest. Green food is another essential. 
The country fowl! who knocks about all day and comes 
home to roost at night doesn’t need to be supplied with 
this, bnt hens kept in towns do. Give grass chopped 
up, and all kinds of garden greenstnff. 

‘Phe question a beginner frequently asks is, what are 
the best kinds of fowls for laying, and which for flesh ? I 
like Langehan and game and Dorkings for meat, Brah- 
mas for winter laying. Leghorns and Andalusians are 
gooll Inycra, 80 are game, and a fine blg egg they give 
you, too. As mothers nothing beats the Dorking, and 
this fowl also crosses well with almost any other. It is 
‘a good rule never to cross with a crossbred. The first 
croas is the thing, if yon desire success. 

Towards the end of this month if the wea'her be 
Ene, fanciers who have been keeping poultry for some 
time should see that the pn has a thorough tarn over, 
‘or cleansing. It is liable to get very foul and breed 
disease, and ought to be renewed every year. 


Tue Proron Lort.—Although it is too early yet to 
think much about the breeding seagon, it is not too 
@on to make yourself acquainted with the points and 
properties of the classes of pigeons you intend to go in 
for. If you are quite a young beginner a few tumblers 
or pouters or any of the onlinary breeds will do to tench 
you experience for the first season. I would have the 
fathers and guardians of growing las to remember 
that even one season of pizcon-breeding may do a boy 
good, Many never get any farther, however, for some 
young men are so constituted as to be quite unsuited 
to do anything that needs to be done day after day. 
It soon pulls upon them, and they neglect what is pal- 
pably aduty. But even ina case like this, the season's 
fageon-keeping does good, if only in proving to a parent 
or gnaniian that a youth like this fs utterly unfit for 
any basiness that he himself would bave full charge of. 
He neeis to be placal under a master. Straws, you 
know, suffice to show how the current runs or the wind 
blows. Well but the pigeon fancy is one of the most 
delightful I know, and keeps many a yonth out of 
mivolitet, 

If a youngster then {x faclined to go In for pigeons, 
and if this fancy can be afforded, the first and best 
thing to do is to make him the present of a goul 
practical book. There are plenty in the market. The 
* Feathered World" office, 9 Aruniel! Street, have one 
pabiished at Iz, 2d. post free. The same office issues 
also a book on tapriern ‘and tumblers. Then there are 
the back vols. of the B.O.P., with fine coloured plates 
assed endless practical information. Well, anylow, now 
ia the time to study and to get ready a loft for your 
coming favourites. 


Tue Aviany.—There is nothing much doing in the 
aviary at present. Everything is quict except, of 
cuarse, Dick's melodious voice, und everything, | hope, 
ie clean alvo. Did ever you try to make a bird's cage? 
Jean amure yon it is far more «imple than it seems, 
fer T have done it myself. Light work like this isa 
eapital thing for makin; the lung winter evenings puss 
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Pleasantly away. Or if you live in the country. and 
ave a nice dry sunny corner in the garden, you might 
build an outdoor aviary. I myself like to see birds 
wild and tree in the woods or gurdens ; but there are 
many British birds that have been tamed, yet whose lives 
in citfes are wretched, being kept in sinall cazes and 
badly fed, It would bea real charity to stock from these. 


Tue RannitRy.—Light, light, light. Pray give your 
rabbits hight. You know that nothing will thrive 
without light, not even a blade of grass, nor a toadstool. 
And I happen to know that when rabbit-boya take in 
their hutches from the open to shelter them for the 
winter, they are very apt to put them down in some 
damp dark place, aid thus the poor bunnies suffer. 
We are constantly telling you how to feed rabbits ; but 
let ane hint to you to-day that yon shou'd give now 
and then a warm—not hot—oatmeal and bran mash. 
On fine days take out the rabbits and Jet them have 
good run. Keep the bedding always clean and dry. 


THE Kexnet.—December is one of those monthe in 
which dogs require quite a deal of exercise, else they 
will not thrive, They must have warmth in their 
kennels also, but if they are indoor dogs they should 
not be encournged to lie near the fire. Feed well, and 
if you wash, be careful to choose a dry «anny day, and 
to dry and take for a run afterwards. Then fe He 
may not be dry quite even after he comes in, so let bina 
lie In a good bed of straw for a time. 


THE GAnDEN.—Prepare now for the work of spring. 
Wheel out manure in frosty weatler towards the end 
of the month. Dig it in soon, Employ your spare 
time in muking window-boxes, new fences, trellis-work, 
rustic arches, etc, Kill weeds, and keep all borders 
und paths exceptionally cleau and tidy. 


II.—Natural History. 
By tHe Rev. Tazopore Woop, 


Drcewner is a month which brings ont the distine- 
tion between the mere collector and the naturalist. 
The former—for whom I have very little ayimpathy — 
in never happy unless he is killing sometbing, ant 
turning it into a“ specimen ;" and when winter comes, 
und there is no longer anything for him to kill, he puts 
away his nets and boxes, and retires from uctive work 
until the spring. But the nuturalist can always find 
prenty to da. He cares more for olverving than for 
collecting, and knows that it is better far to watch a 
live animal going about its daily business than to kill 
it, and stuff it, and put itintoa museum. And though 
often enough he is a col'ector as we.) a8 an observer, 
tince many creatures cannot properly be studied with- 
out making a collection of them, yet he would rather 
observe than collect. //e can find plenty to do, even in 
chil] December ; and it ix for him that 1 write, 

With this little sermon by way of preliminary, let 
us now pass to the busiuess of the month. 


OuTpoon Wonk.— Birds.—Now is the time for ob- 
serving the winter visitora, which have all arrived and 
settled down, If you can get out upon the water, do 
so by all means. Never mind the culd. It in worth 
while even to sit still in a boat for an hour or two in 
order to sce what you cannot see if you are moving 
about. Last Christmas I had a week upon one of the 
lnrgest of the Norfolk Broads, The thermometer never 
rose more than two or three degrees above the freezing 
point and a tearing east wind was blowing; and it 
can blow across those great sheets of water! But all 
round me, as Isat quietly watching, were coots, anil 
moorhens, and dabchicks, and gulls, and ducks of divers 
kind—no pun intended ; and I seldom enjoyed anything 
more in my life. 

Well, perhaps yon cannot get accesr to the open 
water. But, wherever you are and whosoever yon be, 
let me beg you of your charity to feel the birds, Mako 
a practice, at a fixed hour cach morning, of scattering 
fa few handfuls of breaderumbs, secds, and scraps of 
fatty meat where only feathered guests can find them, 
You will be well repaid tor your trouble. You will 
preserve the spark of life ia many a hungry little 
ecores of little pensioners will await: y 
and seem tamer day by day; and while te 
[regress you will be able to notice many odd 
little traits of bird nature. 

Insecte.—There {9 not very much to be done with 
these: but you enn look out for the wingless females 
of one or two of the winter moths. “They are spider-tike: 
crentures, and easily overlooked. Searci: for then upon 
fences and treetrunke; or you may shake them off 
bushes and branches at night into a sheet or umbrells 
placed below. 

Beetles are still to be had by digging for them, and 
by vearching moss as recommenial fast month; and 
yon can get any number of the commoner sorts, aud 
sometimes a rarity or two as well, by examining the 
loose rubbish at the bottoms of cornet: 
plan is to take a quantity of thie rubbish homo ina 
bag, tied tightly round the neck, The beetle, of course, 
will be torpid ; but you can make them lively enonzh 
by standing the bag for a few minutes in front of the 
fire. Then get a big, fat dish; scatter a very small 
handful of the rubbish upon it; and you will probably 
find it almost impossible to catch the beetles fast 
enough. Don't be in too great a hurry, howe: and 
remember that many species always feign death when 
handled, and will not make a move fur two or threo 
minutes, 


Ixpoor Wonk.—Last month I gave a few hints asto 
overhauling the insect collection, which should alwuss 
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be done at the beginning of the winter. Now Ict mo 
ray a word or two as to the receptacles in which to 
cullection is kept. 

The great ambition of most young collectors ix to 
Poskess a cabinet; and certainly, if it be thoroughly 
well made, nothing can be more satisfactory. But a 
feally. good cabinet cuanot be obtained, even sevond- 
hand, for much less than a guinea per drawer: anil as 
about forty drawers are necessary for a fair working 
collection of British lepidopfera alone, and sixty at 
least for the beetles, it will cast!y be seen that the luxury 
in question 18 prcecurable only by the few. Whatever 
you do, don't be pereuaded into buying one of thew 
miserable cight-drawer affairs that the denlers ecil for 
about thirty shillings. They are bully made: they 
allow free entry to mites; and, if you are at ull indus. 
trious, they won't hol your captures for a ringle year. 
Better by tar get corked store-boxes, one at a tim 
you may want them. You can obtain there in several 
tizes, ranging in price from half-a-crown to six shillings. 
Persona'ly, 1 prefer the five-shilling size, which mea- 
sures 16 inches by 11 Inches ; but this is a que-tion of 
ta-te. Before purchasing, see that the wood is thoroughly 
well-seasoned! and the papering } roperl. done, and that 
the lid tite closely and evenly all round. And alway 
keep the boxes standing up on end, in » rvom that is 
warm and dry 

Exchanging. —This is an important matter, when the 
collection ix wel started; for many most intcrestin 
insects are execedingly local, and can only be obtatne: 
fromm those who have been fortunate enoagh to vi-it 
their special retreate. The * Entomologist " (publis! 
monthly, price 6d., by Weet, Newman & Co.) alwi 
givea a long list of ineects for exchange, and iuterts 
notices of duplicates and tesiderata free; and tre 
“Naturalist’s Journal” (Elliot Stock, Sd. monthly) 
docs the same upto forty words. If you have pure 
duplicateg of anything good, you can ‘always male a 
satiefact exchange through the columns of ether 
only be cateful never to offer speciwens that ate not 
well set or in good condition, 

Pack most carefully, in xpectal postal boxes (prices 
at Cooke's, 30 Museum Street, w.c,, 6d to Ts. 3d.), pro- 
tecting all boiky invects by crossed pinw: wrap up first 
in plenty of wadding or cotton wool, aud then Lv stout 
brown paper ; and put both stamps and address upon 
A separate lal el, firmly attached to the parca! by etrinw. 
This last precantion is a most important ene. Done 
gruige the sumll outlay that [a neccmary 
Gffice people are by no means too gentle {i eleating w 
yareels, and | know few things more aggravating t 
to expect a box of gued Insects in retary for <ome vi 
able duplicates, and to receive them at Int ta st.to 
vt hopeless smash. 


= antatos 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


“THERE'S ROOM AT THE TOP.” 


CA Father's Message (0 his Lad just Starting in 


y" are starting, my Ind, on the journey of I: 
Your position to woo aud to win; 

Keep a courage cool ‘init the din and strife, 
And relve that you'll “never give In.” 

may find yourrelf jostled amid the throng — 
At times almost rendy to drop— 

Push on, my lad, with a faith that's strong, 
You'll fad there's room at the top. 


With a teeming multitude seeking their bread, 
Every mart overcrowded toalay, 

Yon soon will perecive on cach other they t 
‘And the weakling thrust “ont of the way 

Then be not content te rake one in the wast; 
You cannot afford there to stop, 

Up, up. ever up, till the theneand4 you pass; 
You'll fad there's room at the top. 


ead, 


In life's sunny yeuth, 


Seek God and Uis King 
Ere yet on the journey start; 

Bind firtnly about. you the girdle of truth; 
God's preeept bre deep in your bert. 
With © Duty” your watehword, the Bi 

Relying on ne human prop, 
You'l glally discover, with Gel on your vide, 
There's planty of room at the top. 


year gu 


With a welldefioed parpore in life as your aim, 
Determined to comyuer or dic, 

Go forwant, my Ind, and you'll win a 
And, what's better, a record on high, 

Thus when yow have finished, your lifewerk com 

plete, 

The tools from your palelers hand drep, 

This lesion sour life will to othere reprat, 
“There's pleuty of rvom at the top." 

Joux BeRxuam 


falr name, 


TALKING-MACHINE (C. M.P.). Tio hear you have 


maie it satisfactorily.” You evald not 
dises for yourself unless you uel a phow 
titted with’a recording stylus, and ove 


the expense 
would be far beyond the cost of busing them rewly 


made. 


GAssNkR.—1. Your 5 e.p. lamp wil! probably take 6 
or 8 volts to light it, Thereiure you will want 4 or 
6 cells, according to the voltaze of the lamp. Tt 
may be of higher voltage than this, but we sloald 
not get one higher if iv can be leljed. 2. Yes, you 
could light it by two different batteries, but what 
would be the good of it? You would not produce 
more effect with the sune strength of battery, if 
that Is your idea, Two rods would uot make any 
greut difference. 


E.AS. AND Erx.—Yes, you can light the lamp as you 
suggest if it is not one of high voltaze. One of # 
or 10 vol*s will be high enough, we think: but. of 
course, everything depends on the strength of the 
coil, 


LEN8.—We can recommend the “ Optimus” series of 
lenses, made by Messrs. Perken, Son & 
99 Hatton Garden, London, k.c., or the lens 
by Messrs, Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, Slate Street 

‘orks, Leicester. We use these ourselves, so xpexk 
from actual experience, 


Guy FaAWKESs.—1. Your idea is a very good andl in- 
wenious one. Weare glad it works ‘so well. 2. As 
far as we know, you can read that, or any story out 
of any book, paper, or magazine, to anyone you like. 
Faucy if one was liable to be“ hauled over the eoa! 
for reading stories aloud to others! Many thanks 
for your efforts to get new subscribers to the 
“BOP.” We are glad you appreciate it so much. 


W. A. Prrr.—You can't get a camera capable of really 
first-rate work for so low a price. You had better 
make up your mind to spend a guinea, and get a 
“ Le Merveilleux” from Messrs. J. Lancaster & Son, 
7 Colmore Row, Birmingham. You could get a 
“Presto” hand camera at your price, but you would 
not be able to do anything good with it if you are 
® beginner, as you ought to start with a stand 
camera, 
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t Foot (Age 19).—We fear 
. but a visit to a surgeon 
would be advisable. If you 

ive up football, ete., you 
our heart. Might you not try rather 
mind and your handwriting 


needn't break 
to improve yor 


the platinum on 
as it is onductor. If youcan 
d better bind round each end of a 
very fine wire passing round 
¥ fine wire passii 
If 


-1. 


a strong pair of pin 
ill hold the foil on tight. i 
conductor, so the coil will work all 
2. Cerry’s paper fasteners you can 
starioner. But in London Fou can 
sazh trom Perry & Co. themselves. 
wluet, we believe. The 


is, of cour 
right that way. 
get atany larg 
get Chem Guiiy « 
They are in Holuern Vi 
fasteners cost one penny eac 


5 he iren core 
1 magnet is expecially softened, aut 
does not retain any appreciable magnetism, "But 
the core of the dynamo magnet is not so soft, and 
the residual magnetism is increased by the exterior 
current, 2. Joinins the wices makes no difference 
in the current if they are well twisted together. 
There would be no rea fur the electri y te 
escape at the ends, 3. A thin wire of some length 
requires a much greater current. You can use as 
thick a wire as you like. 4, The bichromate is 
about half as strong a3 5. Atmospheric changes 
will not affvet either battery to any exten 
but they ought to be kept in adry place. 6. The 
positive pole of the battery is the carbon, and the 
zine is the negative. 7. The carbon is not affected 
in any way by the acid. 8. Youcan light one incan- 
descent lamp with an induction coil, but the coil 
has to be specially wound to suit the amperage 
and voltage of the lamp. 9 The coil won't ring the 
bell because the movements of the hammers do not 
synchronise; 80 one or other stops the current. If 
you get them to work together, the bell will go all 
right. 10, The thin carbon ‘filament is merely 
rendered white-hot by the passage of the current, 
and remains whole all the time. 11, It ought to be 
strong enough, but we would rather have two cells. 
Both must be number 2, as if you put ona number 
1 cell you reduce the current of the other to the 
eame level. 


Keerixg Fenreta (J. Northmore),—Yes, there is a 
sixpenny book published by Mr. Upcott Gill, 170 
Strand, London. 

Kerrine A Fox (Reynold).—You must not keep it in 
too cold a kennel. Give plenty of beddiug. 
just as you would a dog. 

TorTOISE (Deerfcot).—Let him have a heap of rub- 


bish in a cellar or some quiet corner. He will bury 
himself, and go escape the rigours of the winter. 


Evecrric BELT (L. C.).—Better leave such things 
alone, unless recommended by a medical man who 
knows your cnse and constitution. 


Destperatum (P. 
of an cleciric 


A Car Fexcr (Isa Watson),—We quite sympathise w 
you, Isa, though we don’t know why you call yc 
ly # girl from an Irish point of View. We 


Self 01 


very fond of 

who own th 

night, so that pigeon lofts 

beds torn in pieces. But on the top of y 

galvanised wire fence could easily and 
At ld be enoug! 


Booxs ox Povurry, rv 
best, though 


(D, T. 0).—1. Wright’ 
the dearest. Cheaper books. ai 
gs ’l Mart” office. 2. T 
breeds, game and Coc 

office, Fleet Street, Londo 


3. thered World” 
4. We lad severai. 


Parris, SHAVING, ETC, (Miserable One).—Don't =i. 
yet. Wait till you are twenty, else you may have 
stubbly moustache. Little good in applying a 
outwant application for pimples. You mist seo 
the health and strength. 


Trarnixa Ranpits (C.C. Brinton).—We hardly thi 
you will succeed. We ourselves never tricl, he 
ever, 


Sqgumrera (Winnie Epsley).—Yea, squirrels are 
ject to many ailments, * just like other folk.” Clon 
iness and careful fecding prevent these. No, cur 
give brands. 


Tnisn Terrier Inu (E. S.C.).—Keep on with the su pl 


ointment, and wash ouce a week with Sanitasx so. 
Give cod-liver oil and a good allowance of meaty foc 


Boos ox Bers (T. H. D.).—The publisher of +1 
BO.P. has a good book on’ Bees, Also * Exel; 
and Mart” office. Books on domestic animals 
all kinds are the special forte of the Arm of Upco 


Rovxp Suounpens (J. C. Martins).—You must ri: 
more correctly. Half the men of next generatic 
will have their backs bent if riding goes on in tl 
Present fashion, 


POT-BELLY I (Anxious Mistress).—It 
broughit on by bad feeding or worse bedding. Alt. 
that. If it be a bad case, there is no hope. 


‘Various (D. W. W.).—1. The congh your cat has wi 
soon get well if you keep her indoors and cosy, itt: 
sive. lots of creamy milk. 2. Yes, any amount « 

icks. 


Curing SKtxs (Ainslie Cook).—Too long to an: 
one paragraph. Get back numbers of “B.O.. 


Fox-TERRIER'’’ TEETH (R. J. Galway).—No, my boy 
the doggy's teeth won't grow again. 


Biacknimp (New Reader).- It is a soft-billed bir 
Seeds are not suitable. Give German paste. a litti 
scraped raw meat, snails, etc. 


Squimret as A Gint's Per (Spitfire).—Yes, a quis 
rel makes x very nice girl's pet. Have a big, rout: 
cage, you know, and no wheel, and give good seeds uni 
nuts and crusts. You do not require to apologise fo 
liking the “B.O.P."" Thousahils of girls take it. 
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“The Tartar chief turned, and made at him.” 
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CHAPTER IX.—ARMED WITH THUNDER. 


hs memorable October of 1581 was 
only a few days old when a Tartar 
fisherman on the Toora—which then 
flowed through an unpeopled waste—was 
startled from his work, early one morning, 
by a sudden clamour of loud voices calling 
to each other, ringing laughter, and a 
sound like the measured beat of many 
oars, which seemed to proceed from be- 
hind a sharp bend of the stream a little 
way above him. 

Such an uproar on this lonely river, at 
a season when—the annual felling and 
floating-down of timber being ended—it 
was wont to lie voiceless and lifeless till 
the six months’ winter came to sheet it 
with ice—might well scare this ignorant 
savage, who hastened to drag up his boat 
among the bushes that fringed the bank, 
and to hide himself there likewise. 

Scarcely had he done so, when there 
came sweeping round the bend a perfect 
flotilla of large boats, one following an- 
other as if they would never end. Every 
boat was filled with men, and most for- 
midable figures they were — sturdy, 
weather-beaten, grim-looking fellows, in 
steel caps and breastplates—and all, as he 
could see when they came nearer, were 
armed to the teeth ! 

But to the solitary spectator of this 
strange scene the most startling feature 
of it was that all the figures in that weird 
Rrocession, had the light hair, bearded 

faces, and fair complexion of that terrible 
race of unbelievers beyond the mountains, 
who, ashe had often heard from his country- 
men, had crushed the armies of the faith- 
ful at Kazan, and had recently driven 
their great chief, Murza Booglooga, from 
the borderlands that he had conquered. 
What could this mean ? ‘ 

All at once a very natural but extremely 
unpleasant explanation suggested itself 
io the fisherman's mind. He knew tha:, 
‘ome years before, the Czar of the 
* Oorooss”” had sent to Kootchoom Khan, 
the Prince of the West-Siberian Tartars, 
to demand tribute, and that the crafty old 
Prince had pretended to submit, but had 
never sent it. What if the great Chris- 
tian chief, tired of waiting for the tri- 
bute that never came, had sent forth his 
warriors from Moscow to take payment by 
main force! 

Such a possibility was not to be trifled 
with ; and in a twinkling the active savage, 
Jeaving his boat to shift for itself, had 
wormed his way through the thicket, and 
was running at full speed across the open 
ground beyond, to carry news of this 
strange invasion to the town occupied by 
the chief of his tribe, Yepantcha Khan, 
who was one of Kootchoom’s principal 
vassals. 

This, as matters stood, was the best 
thing he could have done; for the Rus- 
sians (if such they were) would have to 
follow a wide curve made by the river, 
which was greatly obstructed with shoals 
and rapids; whereas the Tartar, heading 
toward the town by a short cut overland, 
would reach it in time to give the alarm 
long ere the enemy came in sight. 


The “town” whither he was hastening 
was merely a group of dumpling-shaped 
inud-hovels and underground mud-bur- 
rows (each with a single hole for door, 
window, and chimney), this choice collec- 
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tion being surrounded with a high wooden 
palisade. In one of the largest of these 
overgrown dog-kennels—which bore a 
strong family likeness to the Zulu “ kraal” 
of our own day—two men sat facing each 
other beside a wood-fire that crackled and 
blazed in the centre of the floor, sending 
out such a smoke as no man but a Tartar 
or a Lapp could have survived for three 
minutes. 

Its warmth, however, was certainly 
needed ; for a heavy rain-squall that had 
just come on was dripping fast through a 
leak in the roof, and making a puddle of 
mire in the earthen floor below it. But 
the two stolid Mohammedans never 
tronbled themselves about such a trifle. 
It was the destiny of the roof to have a 
hole in it, and who could resist fate ? 

Moreover, the worthy pair had some- 
thing else to think about just then ; for the 
younger of the two—who was the chief 
himself, Yepantcha Khan—was actually 
propounding a scheme of invading and 
ravaging with all his forces the border- 
provinces of Eastern Russia as soon as 
the winter ended. Like most savages, the 
young Khan was as boastful as he was 
brave, and would have been greatly star- 
tled to learn that the despised foes whom 
he was planning to attack and plunder 
were then on their way to assail him in 
his own capital, and within a few miles of 
it at that very moment. 

“Whose dogs are these Russian infi- 
dels,” cried he fiercely, * that they should 
dare to bark at a true believer? Have 
they not been our slaves for ages? And 
shall they presume to rise up against us 
now? As soon as the snow is gone from 
the hills, I will go forth against these sons 
of water-melons;* and if thou, Murza, 
wilt join thy forces to mine, we will sweep 
them from our path as the whirlwind 
sweeps the leaves of autumn!” 

“ Boast not so rashly, my ron,” rejoined 
his companion, a grey-haired warrior of 
powerful frame and stately bearing, who 
was indeed no other than Yermak's old 
antagonist, Murza Booglooga. ‘Hath 
not the wise man said that it is not well 
to sell the bear's hide ere the beast is 
slain? I tell thee that Allah (God) hath 
put much valour into the hearts of these 
unbelievers. Our brethren who fought 
against them at Kazan were not cowards, 
or sons of cowards; and where are they ? 
Moreover, thou knowest that I, even I 
myself, am not one of those who hide 
their faces in the day of battle; and once 
was I lord of all the land that lieth 
beneath the western shadow of yonder 
mountains—yet do I now stand here!” 

Even the boastful Khan was silenced 
for a moment by this last argument, for 
Booglooga’s courage and warlike skill 
were proverbial. Ere he could find any 
answer, a terrific uproar arose outside, 
ainid which were heard confused cries of 
“ Demons!” “ Infidels!’ “ Sorcery!” 

“ What means this ? ” cried Yepantcha, 
scrambling out of his hovel, and suddenly 
finding himself in the midst ofa disorderly 
crowd of his followers, who were all 
shouting at once, and rushing to and fro 
as if greatly excited. 

The Tartars answered by putting for- 
ward a wild-looking figure whose bare 
limbs were coated with mud to the knee 


© Among the Eastern races, the term “pastek” 
(water-melon ) is the universal equivalent of our milk- 
sop. 


—no other, in fact, than the fisherma) 
who had given the first alarm of th 
coming invaders, and who now replied t. 
Yeyantcha’s question by declaring that h 
had seen with his own eyes (which, how 
ever, squinted so abominably that the: 
testimony could hardly be accepted a 
unimpeachable) a host of demons wit 
long beards and white faces, all covere 
with glittering scales of iron, sailing dow 
the river in a train of boats so long thé 
no man could see the end of it, and sing 
ing Russian songs as they went! 

Even to a Siberian Tartar of the si: 
teenth century, some of these detai 
appeared slightly improbable; and ti: 
over-confident Khan—who would muc 
more easily have believed the strange: 
to be demons than to be Russians—we 
about to give the lie direct to this me: 
senger of evil, when old Murza Boogloog 
said gravely : 

“Tf this be so, and if these who a 
coming are indeed men and not spirit 
assuredly there is but one man amor 
the Oorooss who could dare such a dee 
or stir up others to join him. When tl 
great Cossack chief before whom n 
warriors fell like trees before the woo 
man’s axe—he whom the unbelieve 
called Yermak Timopheievitch—dro: 
me from the land that I had conquered, 
shouted to him, as I turned to depart, th: 
he should yet see my face once mor 
and he answered that so it should be, f 
he would come to visit me in my ow 
country—and now he has come!” 

The gloomy emphasis of the o 
warrior’s tone and look manifest 
umpressed his companion, though it st 
failed to convince him; but when tv 
more Tartars came hurrying in, clo 
upon each other’s heels, and told the ve 
same story as the fisherman—adding th 
the “ white-faced demons” were alreac 
close to the entrance of the rapids, ar 
seemed to be coming on with all possib 
speed—even the sceptical Khan began 
think that there might, after all, be som 
thing in it, and appealed for counsel to b 
more experienced comrade. 

“ Go quickly to beset with thy warrio 
one bank of the Wolf's Mouth,” sa 
Murza, “ while I lead such men as I ha 
to hold the other; and then, if it plea 
Allah, we may yet stay the march of t! 
unbelievers.” 

This was, indeed, the best advice th 
could be given; for the Wolf's Mouth w 
a dark, narrow gorge just above the tow 
through which the compressed waters 
the river rushed with perilous swiftne 
between two high and rocky banks, thick 
clad with brushwood, whence the ambush: 
Tartars could shower a hail of arrows up: 
their enemies below, who, fully occupi: 
as they would be with the guiding of the 
boats, could make little or no resistanc 
As quickly as possible, theambushes we 
set along both banks of the river, and t] 
hidden savages, crouching like wild beas 
in the shadowy thicket, watched hungri 
for their prey. 

“Hey, Marko! keep that oar-handle 
yours out of my ribs, will you? D’: 
think I want to be impaled like f 
Stanislav ?"* 

** Whoosh ! see how the spray flies ! 
ought to grow an arsheen (28 inches) tall 
after all this watering!” 

“Now, Vaska, bend forward a bit, car 
you, and break that rock for us with yo 


head ; it’s hard enough, I’m sure, ard 
thick enough too!”” 

And so, laughing andjoKing like school- 
boys amid seething foam, and lashing 
waves, and pelting spray, and madden- 
ing uproar, Yermak’s reckless followers 
fought their way through the deadly rapids 
of the Toora, with the chance (as they well 
knew) of being shot dead from the bank at 
any moment by an unseen and merciless 
enemy. 

But, contrary to their expectation, no 
war-cry mingled with the roar of the 
rapids, and no arrow whizzed toward them 
from the ghostly shadow of the woods. 
Happily for them, the Tartars had not 
yet had time to muster for the attack, and 
the daring band got through unmolested ; 
but this seeming absence of opposition did 
notin the least deceive the wary Ataman. 

“You never seé a snake till you feel it,”’ 
said he; “and it’s the same with these 
Tartar rogues. I'll be bound they're all 
ready for us lower down, and mean to 
make it hot for us, too! Keep your eyes 
open, lads, and your guns ready!” 

Scarcely had they got clear of the 
rapids, when they found themselves in a 
perfect maze ofsand-banks. But Yerimak, 
foreseeing this, had wisely manned the 
leading boats with the Cossacks of the 
Don, who, trained from childhood to 
guide a boat through such a cobweb of 
shoals as can be found nowhere else in 
Russia, threaded this dangerous entangle- 
ment with ease, while the others followed 
them closely and carefully watched all 
their movements. Even as it was, several 
of the boats did run aground more than 
once, but they were speedily got off again, 
very little the worse. 

It seemed, however, that the invaders 
had escaped one peril only to encounter 
another ; for all at once they saw opening 
before them, far down the river, the black 
tunnel-like entrance of a narrow, rocky, 
bush-clad ravine—no other, in fact, than 
the famous “ Wolf's Mouth ” itself. 

“That's a likely place for ‘em,” 
inuttered Yermak, eyeing the grim gorge 
appreciatively. “I'll be bound those 
thickets on either side are as full of their 
archers as an old thatch is full of tara- 
kani" (cockroaches). 

His soldiers were of the same opinion ; 
but the thought had no terrors for the 
sturdy Volga men, who, practised in every 
form of river-warfare, had fought many 
a harder fight with their boats sinking 
under them, and the strea:n coming down 
in fall flood. Moreover, a battle here 
meanta fresh supply of food ; and this, to 
men who were already down to their last 
ration, was a matter of life and death in 
this unknown and hostile region. 

“Vanya!” cried Yermak to Ivan 
Koltzo, taking in every detail of the situa- 
tion st once with the rapid glance of a 
born soldier, “you see that creek yonder, 
on the right? Run half a dozen of the 
boate in there, land your men, and scram- 
ble up the back of the ridge to take these 
rogues in flank. I'll go forward through 
the gorge with the rest, and never fear 
bat we'll get through somehow. Tho 
moment you hear us begin to fire, go in 
at'em.” 

And now, as the fatal moment drew 
nigh, s grim, tomb-like silence settled 
down upon the dark river, amid which 

even the faint rustle of the boughs, telling 
where Koltzo’s men were stealthily worm- 
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ing their way upward through the thicket, 
sounded unnaturally loud. Soon even 
this ceased, and all was still; and as they 
glided down the gloomy stream, borne 
swifter and ever swifter toward the black 
jaws of the yawning chasm below, every 
man, brave as he was, felt his heart 
beat quicker, and instinctively murmured 
a broken prayer. 

Then, all in one moment, just as the 
foremost boats entered the weird pass, 
the chilling silence gave place to a mad- 
dening din. The wolfish yell of the Mos- 
Jem war-cry “ Deen ! deen!” (the Faith! 
the Faith !) seemed to rend the sky ; and a 
storm of arrows hissed and hurtled through 
the air from the thickets that crowned 
the overhanging precipices, rattling upon 
helinet and breastplate, quivering in the 
planking of the boats, or plashing into the 
sullen waters below. 

“ Fire!" thundered Yermak, with the 
full might of his terrible voice ; and every 
cleft and cranny of the surrounding cliffs 
echoed with the crash of the volley. 

‘The discharge was followed by a cry of 
dismay from the unseen assailants; for, 
though very few of them were actually 
hit, thanks to the protecting bushes, yct 
the mere flash and report of the volley 
were enough to.strike terror into men not 
a few of whom had never seen firearms 
before. 

A second discharge followed from the 
rearward boats, this time with more effect, 
@ number of the Tartars having incau- 
tiously started up from the sheltering 
thickets in their first alarm at the “ thun- 
der-weapons.” Yepantcha Khan’s men, 
unnsed wo the effect of musketry, were 
seized with o panic at seeing their com- 
rades falling around them; the shower of 
arrows visibly slackened, and many of the 
savages took to their heels outright. 

But the trained warriors of Booglooga 
on the other bank, who had faced the Rus- 
sian guns many a time before, were not 
so easily daunted. Their shafts flew thick 
and fast against the hampered boate— 
several of which were already entangled 
among the rocks and sand-bars—and with 
the arrows came a war-cry well-known to 
Yermak, uttered by a voice more familiar 
still. 

“Murza Booglooga! is that you?" 
shouted the Russian leader, as gleefully as 
if he were greeting a long-lost friend in- 
stead of a mortal enemy. 

“ Yes, it is I, Christian,’ answered the 
old warrior’s stern voice from above. 
“Art thou the Cossack chief, Yermak 
Timopheievitch ? ” 

“Tam,” said the Ataman, in broken 
Tartar. “I told you I’dcome to visit you 
here, you know--and here I am!” 

“Thou art welcome!” rejoined the 
Tartar, with grim significance. “Come 
hither quickly ; my sabre awaits thee!” 

“T won't keep it waiting long,” laughed 
Yermak : “ just tell it to have patience for 
half a minute, till I jump ashore.” 

Just then this extraordinary dialogue— 
which, however, was quite in the spirit of 
the age—was interrupted by the signal 
for which Yermak was waiting. A quick, 
sharp crackle of musketry broke out all 
at once behind the Tartars, and mingling 
with it came the ear-piercing yell of the 
Cossack ‘ Hour-r-ra!"” 

Ivan Koltzo and his men, after a long 
struggle up the steep and slippery ridge, had 
reached its summit at last, just at the 
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critical moment, and had fallen with all 
their might upon the rear of the enemy, 
who, confounded by this unexpected as- 
sault from the landward side, fell into a 
confusion of which Yermak took instant 
and decisive advantage. 

Quick as thought, the daring Ataman 
and a picked body of his followers ran 
their boats recklessly ashore—not caring 
whether they smashed them or not—and 
scrambled like wild cats up the bush-clad 
rocks above them. 

“Never mind those blockheads on the 
other bank, lads,” shouted Yermak ; * they 
can’t get at us unless they swim the river. 
Come on-—who’ll be first up?” 

In fact, the Tartars now found their 
tactics turned against themselves. They 
had divided their force in order to place 
the Russian flotilla between two fires, 
never dreaming of this madcap onset by 
land up a sheer precipice, in the teeth of 
superior numbers; and now, cut in half 
as their army was by tho river, a large 
part of it was rendered utterly useless. A 
few of the more daring savages, who made 
a frantic effort to swiin the stream to the 
aid of their comrades, were borne down 
by the current, or swept back to their own 
bank; and ono half of tho ‘Tarturs were 
compelled to remain helpless spectators of . 
the rout of the other half. 

That rout was not long delayed ; for 
Booglooga’s men, though they did all that 
men could do to hold their ground, had 
no chance when attacked on both sides at 
onee by focs better armed and trained than 
themselves. Indeed, the fight would have 
soon been over but for their indomitable 
chief, who had twice rallied thein when 
they were giving way, and waa now do- 
fending desperately the highest part of the 
ridge with the handful of men that were 
left him. 

Yermak, pressing forward at the head 
of his men, caught sight of his old adver- 
sary’s stalwart form amid the whirl of the 
fray, and sprang toward him, shouting : 

“ Wait for me, Murza— I'm coming!" 

At the sound of that familiar voice, the - 
Tartar chief turned and made at him with. 
uplifted sword, eager for the combat. 

But that combat was never to be. The 
two champions were almost within sword- 
sweep of each other, when Yermak saw 
the Tartar turn half round as if etruck by 
a bullet, fling his arms convulsively into 
tho air, and fall heavily to the earth. 
The rush of tho lost battle swept past 
them like g whirlwind, and the two 
ancient foos were left alone. 

“It wasn’t my fault—I couldn't get up 
in time!” cricd Yermak to the fallen 
man, as if feeling bound to apologise for 
letting anyone else kill him. “ Poor old 
fellow ! is he really dead? And to think, 
now, that I didn’t come in timo to have 
just one more fight with him!" 

But scarcely had he uttered this 
charactoristc regret, in the tone of a good 
man bemoaning some lost chance of use- 
fulness, when the Cossack leader's keen. 
eye saw a slight quiver ripple over the 
rigid features. 

“Well done! he’s alive after all!” 
said the Ataman, restraining just in time 
the joyous roar in which ho was about to 
vent his satisfaction. ‘“ How goes it, 
comrade? Can I do anything for you?" 
ho added, kneeling beside the wounded 
man, and supporting the noble grey head 
on his own sturdy shoulder. 
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The imploring look in the stricken 
warrior’s sunken eyes. as he pointed feebly 
to his parched mouth, sutliciently answered 
the question; and Yermak, unslinging his 
flask, began to moisten the dry lips with 
brotherly tenderness; for his practised 
eye quickly perceived that the case was 
hopeless, and he saw in his old antagonist 
no longer a Moslem and an enemy, but 
simply a helpless and dying man. 

Twice the old warrior’s lips moved 
faintly, without uttering a sound; but the 
third time he secmed to rally all his 
failing strength, and gasped out, with a 
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painful effort, the confession of faith which 
every true Moha:mmedan must utter in his 
last moments : 

“There is but one God, and Mohammed 
is His prophet!” 

A faint pressure of the nerveless hand 
that lay in his own told the gallant 
Russian that in that supreme moment the 
enmity of years had ended at last. Then 
one final tremor shook the dark, stern 
face, and all was over. 

It was so written for him at his birth, 
and what is to be will be.” said Yermak. 
laying reverently beside the dead warrior 


the sword that he had wielded so well. an 
gently arranging the gaunt, sinewy lim) 
that would never move again ; “ but I wis 
we could have kept him alive and made 
Christian of him, for he was indeed 
brave man. May God have mercy on hi 
soul!" 

Such a petition, breathed over an, 
Tartar by a Russian of that age, wr 
little short of a miracle; but assured! 
the brave man who uttered it could hav 
offered no fitter prayer to Him whos 
mercies are infinite. 

(Tou be continued.) 
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Wyticconsr and Edward very soon 
fell into the ways of school, and 
the other boys soon looked on them as 
members of their society entitled to con- 
sideration. Mr. Scargill was easy-going, 
and let them do as much or as little as 
they chose in his lessons. The French. 
man, too, was not over-exacting—provided 
they were able to rattle off twenty French 
nouns a day he was content; and Mr. 
Davidson had too much regard for the 
good graces of the general to scatter un- 
necessary thorns along the pathway of 
learning. So things soon flowed in an 
even channel, and as this is not a school 
story we need not look too carefully into 
the affairs of Thurlstone House. 

A brilliant report of the nephews’ work 
was sent to their uncle at the end of 
November. So he was well pleased, and 
contemplated the prospect of making a 
long residence at Glengarry Villa. 

December was to mark an important 
innovation in the annals of the town. 
The municipal corporation had taken a 
lease of the Glen, with the intention of 
reinstating the grounds as a centre of 

ublic recreation. No expense was to 
e spared to render them thoroughly 
attractive, and {t was hoped that the 
success of the undertaking would bring in 
a liberal interest on the money invested. 

A score of skilled gardeners, under the 
direction of a famous artist in landscape- 
gardening, wrought wonders in the next 
few weeks. Order was gradually brought 
outofchaos. Turf was swept, weeds were 
removed, walks were gravelled afresh, 
flower-beds were renewed, shrubs were 
trimmed, and a gencral aspect of neatness 
and attention pervaded the once-desolate 

len. 

a3 Craftsmen of wood and stone and iron 
worked from morn till eve; decorators 
and artists followed in their wake; and 
when all their labours were completed 
the result was grand. 

There was an ornamental] rotunda for 
the band, and an asphalt rink for roller- 
skating ; there were fanciful erections for 
the sale of refreshments; and, above all 
other attractions, the concert-hall had 
been beautified into a Crystal Palace ona 
small scale, which lifted its graceful domes 
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and canopies of glass to challenge the 
sunshine among the sombre shade of the 
stone-pines. 

Within this palace of glass arrangements 
were made for musical entertainments on 
a grand scale. An organ was erected on 
the stage, supported by tiers upon tiers 
of broad steps for musicians. Palms and 
tropical plants were introduced, and a 
legion of luxurions chairs, upholstered 
in crimson velvet, stood marshalled in 
imposing array to await their occupation 
by fair women and brave men. The 
whole of the hall was decorated in the 
most artistic style. 

The ceremony of opening these gardens 
to the public was announced a fortnight 
before the appointed date. The public 
appetite was whetted almost daily by some 
fresh announcement of an increase of 
ecremonial for the approaching function. 
The 1st of January was the opening 
day, and the ceremony was as brilliant as 
the heart of Surfonsca Spa could desire. 
The mayor, in scarlet and fur and golden 
necklace, drove in state to the gateway. 
The corporation, scarcely less imposing in 
espitgleric, drove after him. ‘The fashion- 
able world followed in their carriages, and 
pedestrians flocked to the spot in their 
hundreds. Flags and banners flaunted 
their gay colours from pillar and post, and 
sunshine kindly conspired to enhance the 
beauty of the effect. 

After the opening ceremony there fol- 
lowed a grand concert. The blare of brazen 
instruments mingled with the tarantara of 
martial drums; the clash of cymbals, the 
plaintive drone of hautboys and bassoons, 
the tinkle of triangles, the searching tones 
of violins and ‘cellos, combined to swell the 
symphony; while the solemn strains of 
the organ blended the various instruments 
into a magnificent development of the 
power of sound. 

The music was by no means confined to 
the concert-hall. The steep sides of the 
Glen were so perfectly adapted by nature 
for acoustic effect that the volume of 
sound seemed intensified beyond imagina- 
tion. All the dwellers in houses to a 
considerable distance were made aware 
that in future they would be treated to the 
music of concerts free of expense. Those 


who lived on the upper slopes of the Gle 
might almost have been quartered withi 
the concert-hall, so far as hearing th 
music was concerned. 

This was satisfactory enough to soni 
of the neighbouring householders. ‘I 
Misses Appledew, for example, doted upu 
music, and would open the windows ove 
looking the gardens to flood their hou: 
with melody. General FitzIngram wz 
indifferent either way, and, as his wir 
dows faced the opposite direction, he on] 
heard a subdued murmur of sound. 

But in the next villa to Glengarr. 
Rosstrevor by name, there lived a retire 
Colonel Elgin, who positively dislike 
music. He had bought the house tiv 
years ago, and had hitherto enjoyed tl 
peaceful prospect of the deserted Gle: 
disturbed by no noises more serious tha 
the vocal efforts of thrushes, blackbird 
starlings, and sparrows. 

Hendstrong and eccentric, not carir 
for the intercourse of society, Colon 
Elgin found a constant resource in oi 
painting. Heprided himself on the rapidit 
of his work.. It was nothing to him 1 
dash off (what he called) a finished pi 
ture in an hour. During his five year 
residence at Surfonsea Spa he had covere 
hundreds of canvases of all sorts an 
sizes. Many of these were framed ar 
hung upon the walls of his rooms. Man 
more were stacked in the room which } 
called his studio, where he spent most « 
his time. The studio looked over tk 
Glen gardens. 

Colonel Elgin was tall, broad, sui 
burnt, and grey-haired ; he had a piercir 
eye, he wore a heavy grey moustach 
and his look was at times almost fier< 
when kindled with the fire of genius. H 
whole soul seemed centred on art. H 
could talk of little else to his acquaiz 
tances. Rosstrevor stood in an acre « 
ground, the greater part of which slope 
to the Glen and was laid out as a kitchei 
garden. 

Colonel Elgin had never actually calle 
upon General FitzIngram, but one da 
they had fraternised on either side of ti 
low iron fence which separated tk 
grounds of the two villas. The colon 
had asked the general to come and hay 


® look at his paintings; and the general, 
feeling it his duty to call after receiving 
such civility, paid a visit soon after to the 
colonel, when he was ushered into the 
studio. 

“Come in, sir,’”’ said the artist, who was 
standing in front of a canvas, with a brush 
in one hand and a palette and maul-stick 
in the other. “ Just knocking off a bit of 
an inspiration, something out of the com- 


mon. Ab! d'you see ?—‘ Out of the com- 
mon '—that’s the title of the picture. 
Caught the notion in the garden not an 
hour ago. Sunlight streaming through 
the pines—cabbaged catching the light, 
and mysteriously receding in haze—pot- 
ting-shed on left peering through the rays. 
Sketched-in true to nature—grasped the 
effect, and then proceeded toidealise. Look! 
what do you see? Pines? Potting-shed 
and cabbages? Not at all! Pine-tops 
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transformed into clouds—pine-trunks into 
columns of ruined temple—potting-shed 
into a hill—chimney, a castle on its sum- 
mit—cabbages into a foreat of oaks! 
Genius, sir! Genius has made, not moun- 
tains out of molehills, as fidgety folks 
are wont to do, but castles out of potting- 
sheds, oak-forests out of cabbage-beds! 
General FitzIngram knew no more 
about painting than a stranded whale, but 


‘Just knecking off something out of the common."’ 


expressed his surprise, and made some 
remark about a transformation-scene. 

“Glad you admire it, sir,” said the 
artist. “ Ah, here’s another—just a study.” 
The colonel put down his implem: ts, 
and set a canvas on the easel. ‘T}cn, 
stepping back a few paces, he stood with 
“ands on ‘ips,” as a drill-sergeant some- 
times says, behind the general. 

Tho latter saw before him a flamboyant 
intermixture of gorgeous tints—orange, 
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yellow, red, purple, and brown. The effect 
was not unpleasant to the eye, but to say 
what the painting was intended to repre- 
sent would be a bold conjecture. 

“Well, sir,’ said tho colonel, “ what 
do you think of it?” 

“It is a very striking conception,” said 
the general; ‘a stormy sunset, I should 
say.” 

“ Ah, well, you're not so far out as Dr 
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Falstatt, to whom T showed it vesterany. 
You know that Frank Buckland never 
bought a cataloyue at the Royal Academy, 
beeanse he thought a picture ought to tell 


its own story, That’s true to a certain 
extent; but the charm of a picture some- 
times lics in its being ablo to tell a different 
story to spectators of different sympathies. 
For instance, 1 showed this picture to Dr. 
Falstatl! yesterday, and he said it repre- 
sented the interior of a volcano during an 
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eruption. Somewhat startling, but I did 
not mind. It was a question of tempera- 
ment; not so absolutely idiotic a verdict 
as that of another visitor, who actually had 
the audacity to turn the canvas every way, 
and finally asked me ‘which way it 
went ?’ 

“ But let me tell you about this picture,” 
continued the enthusiast. “TI call it ‘The 
Leaten Route.’ The most commonplace 
objects, viewed under favourable con- 
ditions, may be made the vehicle of grand 
effects on canvas, when mingled with 
brains, sir. That study, sir, was made as 
I lay on a rug outside the studio one 
summer evening. It was dashed-in with 
lightning rapidity. What were the dead 
bones of the akeleton underlying the body 
of that picture? Nothing more sublime 
than a bed of beetroots! Do you sce ?— 
‘The Beaten Route.’ That hill to tho 
right, round which the road winds, was a 
common or garden beetroot; the road, 
one of its sere and yellow leaves. That 
undulating erninence on the left, heather- 
clad as the colour shows, was another of 
those homely vegetables; ditto those 
other hills crowned with pines. There, 
it's a triumph of imagination! Those 
simple, unpretending roots, artistically 
treated, have begotten a work of art, which 
convoys to three separate witnesses 
impressions of road winding among 
heathery hills, eruptive volcanoes, and 
stormy sunsets.” 

The general tried to say something 
which might not be condemned as abso- 
lutely idiotic, and then, by way of chang- 
ing a subject on which he did not feel 
entirely at home, he asked Colonel Elgin 
how he liked the daily concerts in the 
Gardens ? 

That question was as aspark to powder. 
The colonel worked himself into a frenzy 


IN 
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over it. In the course of a violent tirade 
against the annoyance, he said, “The 
Mayor and Corporation ought to be pro- 
secuted. It is positively unbearable that 
they should be allowed to inflict upon us 
such a nuisance unchallenged. The law 
allows you to send off an organ-grinder, 
and here, whether we like it or not, we 
are doomed to endure their hideous cater- 
waulings! It is ruining my health, sir, 
and fast driving me crazy! I cannot 
paint while that row is goirg on; it is 
absolutely maddening!" 

“T can well imagine,” replied the gene- 
ral, “ that it must be a serious annoyance 
to a busy man who does not like music, 
and it does seem hard that you should be 
obliged to endure it.” 

“ Hard ! it’s an infringement of personal 
liberty, an infliction of intolerable torment! 
and you don't suppose, sir, that I am 
going to endure it indefinitely? I have 
already taken legal advice, and my law- 
yers think I have a very strong case. It 
is only tho question of expense that pre- 
venta me fighting the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, every jack-man of them, in court. 
But I have one shot besides in my locker.” 

“What is that?" asked the general. 

“You will be aware of it fast enough, 
probably next week. If I am doomed to 
be driven mad, I'll run game to the Inst. 
But if you care to know, itisthis. I till 
mount an opposition band. My brother 
has a school at Durrington. in the next 
county. I was staying with him before 
Christmas, and one evening a local band 
waited on him, or waited him—Christmas 
waits, you know, that style of thing. He 
had them into his hall and they played to 
the boys. They only had five tunes, but, 
my word, those fellows just did blow! 
Didn't care much about right or wrong 
notes, I should say, but they nearly lifled 
(To be continued.) 
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the roof! When they to the last tun 
the leader said it was to be the ‘ Doxolog 


and we could sing if we liked. I didn 
catch the word, and asked a small bo 
what it was. ‘The Dogs’ Holiday, sir 
said the small boy. I thoughtit was sor: 
popular song, and was clearing up mi 
fluty tenor for ‘ Hi diddle diddle . . . thi 
little dog laughed,’ or, ‘Drink, pupp: 
drink,’ when they proceeded to braze 
forth the Old Hundredth ! Now, Tl gis 
that band a dogs’ holiday, and have the 
down to play among my cabbages an 
beetroots when they're at it down belov 
And I'll get a few pipers from the regime 
quartered at Ringwold, and we'll give tl: 
mayor a dogs’ holiday as well, just to sho: 
there's no ill-feeling! That's my litt] 
scheme, general ; but don’t mention it, u 
I'd like it to be a surprise.” 

The general was much amused at th: 
way of dealing with the question, an 
after more conversation on the subject I: 
rose to take his departure. 

He met Miss Elizabeth Appledew as |: 
entered the hall of Glengarry Villa, an 
told her of his visit and the colonel 
indignation against the mayor. 

“Oh, how very horrid of the colonel ! 
said Miss Elizabeth. “How can on 
have too much music? To me it is om 
of the chief pleasures of life. I have fe 
years younger since the Gardens wei 
opened. _ Don't you dote upon music 
General FitzIngram ?” 

“ Yes, Miss Appledew, certainly ; musi 
is very agreeable—gives a cheerful soun 
to—to the air, and so on.”” 

“We were thinking of going into ti: 
Gardens this afternoon—at least, I am." 

“Oh, really! I may possibly see yo 
there.” 

Miss Elizabeth thought it would b 
charming. 
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Ww as far as this part of Africa is 
concerned, tie tiger—that is, the 
African leopard-—is the king of wild beasts. 
So bold had they become, and so frequent 
their attacks on Kenncth’s fann. that his 
stock suffered considerably, especially his 
sheep and goats; and even tho birds were 
only protected with difficulty. Now, the 
leopard will, as a rule, rather creep 
through an cpening in a fence than bound 
over ; and, failing poison, to which Tom 
Carter had so much objection, Jacobs 
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suggested large steel traps or gins. There 
was nothing, however, very sportsmanlike 
about the use of these, so Kenneth deter- 
mined, for a time at all everits, to trust to 
his gun. So he continued to hunt the 
creatures up by day in the bush, in their 
lairs, recesses, or caves, and at nights to 
watch for them. But tlie darkness con- 
stituted the difficulty. At present there 
Was.no moon, ond to fire on an indistinet 
and moving object with the chance of hit- 
ting it is very unsatisfactory work, and 


certainly not sport. The tigers seemed t. 
know right well that the darkness favoure: 
them. However, a man is a match ever 
for a tiger, and Kenneth at last fell upo: 
2 plan tw outwit and destroy his foes. 
First and foremost he found out thi 
principal hole through which the tiger 
crept, and caused all other parts of tli 
fence to be repaired except this. Insidc 
and not far from this hole, he placed hi 
bait. He permitted the tigers to carry thi 
away forseveral nightsrunning unmoleste.| 


On the fourth night—and it was o pretty 
dark one—Kenneth prepared what he 
called his instantaneous beacon-light, and 
with his dog by his side and his rifle all 
ready, lay down to watch. 

I may inform you that he was a really 
good shot—a young fellow, in fact, that his 
father's keepers could always rely upon in 
the grouse season to bring down his two 
birds right and left, if the covey were any- 
thing worthy of the name. 

I need not tell you, however, my dear 
reader, that a snap-shot is not always the 
best hand at big game or with the rifle. 
This latter, however, was an art that Ken- 
neth had studied at home among the hills 
so far as the target went, and with con- 
siderable success, too, for his friend, young 
Lord D——, sometimes gave him a day 
among the deer, and many a lordly buck 
had knelt and stumbled dead to the music 
of his sifle. 

Given light, therefore, the tigars were 
at Kennevh’s mercy. Well, his beacon 
supplied this. It was a simple but at the 
same time semewhat ingenious contri- 
vance. Had you seen it by day you would 
have noticed only a heap of light dry grass 
lying at a little distance from the placo 
where the bait—a piece of meat—was 
laid down. You would have observed 
also a long string emanating from the 
heap. This was the secret—Kenneth’s 
own. When you pulled that string, a tiny 
glass phial was broken, the contents, sul- 
phuric acid, or in other words oil of vitriol, 
were spilt’ over a mixture of sugar and 
chlorate of potash. and a flame, that com- 
municated with a saucerful of paratiin and 
the dry grass, sprang up instanter. 

But let us see bow the plan worked. 

Kenneth's household orrangements 
being still incomplete, he continued to 
dine, or mess, I might say, at Tom 
Carter’s table. 

On the evening of his first grand hunt 
he came to dinner, not in his dress 
suit, as he usually did with considerable 
punctiliousness, but in his shooting-coat, 
and followed by his favourite dog. 

He was an object of great interest to- 
night to Alie, who however appeared to be 
rather triste, or sad. 

“Oh,” she said, “I hope the wild beasts 
won't devour you, Cousin Kennie.” 

«I'm not going to let them, dear Cousin 
Alie,”” was Kenneth’s reply. “ Not a bit of 
it. Before to-morrow morning I hope to 
show you a lovely skin and a fresh head, 
which I shall send to Cape Town right 
away to be stuffed.” 

Alie sighed a great many times never- 
theless, and when between nine and ten 
o‘clock he rose to go, she drew back the blind 
a little way and peered out into the night. 

“Oh, how dark it is ! she said. Cousin 
Kennie, yeu'd better not go.” 

But Kennie laughed, and kissed the 
child good-night. 

* Good luck to you, Kenneth,” said Tom 
laughingly; “but don’t got in grips with a 
tuger, or, dear boy, you'll find he or she is 
quite a different animal from a wild-cat or 
& lynx either.” 

~ I'll take care.” 

Next minute he was gone. 

And gone all alone except for the dog. 

It really was very dark at first—so dark 
he could scarce see whither he was going. 
But presently his eyes got used to it, and 
1a good time he found himself at the shoot- 
1.3-ground, 
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The light wind blew from the fence. So 
far all was well, for wild beasts have good 
scent. 

He arranged his string, and then he 
and Blackguard, his native dog, lay down 
about thirty yards to leeward of the bait. 
Kenneth thought he could trust himself to 
shoot straight that far. 

The rifle was a small-bore, and a great 
pet with our youthful Nimrod. He patted 
it almost aflectionately as he placed it 
handy for use. 

One hour, two hours, dragged slowly by. 
It was very tedious this waiting and 
watching, very irksome and even eerie- 
some. The breeze increased somewhat, 
and sighed and moaned through a patch 
of scrub or bush not far away, like the 
voices of creatures in pain. 

The stars were all out now, and he 
could distinctly see the heap of grass, 
though not the bait. 

Another half-hour passed wearily by, 
and Kenneth began to think the tigers 
meant to give him a wide berth, when his 
quick ears detected a slight crackling 
sound close by the fence. Blackguard 
heard it too, but a few whispered words 
from Kenncth kept him quiet. 

Our hero's heart began now to beat pit- 
a-pat as he noticed a dark form advancing 
silently towards the bait. Sometimes .it 
crept along, at other times it stood erect 
in a listening attitude. 

And now it is close to the meat, and, 
with the precaution that wild beasts ever 
evince, the brute bends down to sniff. 

“Hullo! What is the glare of light 
shat suddenly springs up ?” 

Well may tie tiger, startled and fearful, 
ask himself this question. It is a fierce 
white light, and in it every line and linea- 
ment of the animal is revealed as dis- 
tinctly as it would be ot noonday. 

“ Bang!” or rather “ Crack! "’ goes the 
little rifle. Ah! it is terribly certain and 
sure, that shot. 

Blackguard dashes forward now, paus- 
ing at a few yards’ distance from the 
fallen foe. 

He need not fear ; the ball had crushed 
through the top of the spinal column, close 
to the neck, and that tiger would never 
again stalk abroad in the starlight. ‘he 
poet Scott talks about 

“The stern joy that warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.” 


I doubt if it equals the pleasure one ex- 
riences when his first wild beast falls 

neath his rifle’s fire. It is a joy 
that is mingled with not a little pride, too, 
and—— Well, I shall not say any more 
about it. You, reader, may one of 
these days know what it feels like. For 
aught I know, the eyes of some future 
Gordon Cumming or manly Fred Selous 
may be scanning these very lines. 

After reloading his rifle, Kenneth now 
advanced. The grass was still burning, 
and he could tell at a glance that he had 
shot a splendid specimen of the vixen. 

“No doubt,” said Kenneth to himeelf, 
“she has some living relatives who will 
come in search of her. I'll try again.” 
He dragged the carcass to one side and 
replenished his beacon, and once more lay 
down to watch. 

Suffice it to say that before two o'clock 
in the morning he had killed three of 
these monster tiger-cats. The last, how- 
ever, managed to crawl as far as the 


- not unmingled with fear. 
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opening in the fence, and had well-nigh 
escaped, when Kenneth got alongside and 
treated him to another shot, and this was 
his quietus. 

But so much noise had the brute made, 
that our young hero knew his sport was 
over for one night. Indeed, the only 
wonder is that, considering the wily 
nature of these animals, he had been so 
successful. 

Well, it would not do to leave the car- 
casees here all night, so he hurried off now 
to his own farm, and summoned his 
coolies. 

In less than an hour the results of this 
night’s shooting were safely stored. 

Then Kenneth went to bed. 

The air that blows over the Karroo, and 
down across the mountain-peaks in win- 
ter, is fresh and bracing. I have scme- 
times thought there was a tinge of salt in 
it. Be this as it may, four or five honrs’ 
sleep in such air is quite as invigoratin;: 
as ten hours’ might be in a less stimula- 
ting atmosphere. 

It was barely seven in the morning 
when Kenneth got out of bed, feeling as 
lively as a lark and as fresh as a moun- 
tain trout. 

There was a dam on a stream not a 
great way from the farm, which had cost 
the late proprietor much money, and Iam 
bound to add many an anxious and sleep- 
less night. It had been used not only for 
watering the birds in summer's drought, 
but for purposes of irrigation as well. To 
this dam Kenneth, hurrying on an old 
jacket, now hastened. He met Blackguard 
by the way, who expressed great delight 
at seeing him. Mind, no human being, 
not even a Highland gamekeeper, has 
more respect for a true sportsman than a 
dog has. 

The dam was deep enough at ono 
part to take a header into. and Kenneth, 
with his canine friend, enjoyed o truly 
glorious half-hour. 

By eight o'clock they were both at Tom 
Carter's farm. Mammy held up her hands 
in surprise and delight. She had never 
expected to see Kenneth alive again. 

Solomon was behind her, and made a 
daring attempt to gouge Blackguard's 
right eye out. Blackguard retaliated, and 
made a jump for Solomon's Icg. He 
missed the leg, but seized the wing. and 
there were three minutes’ rough-and-tum- 
ble work, with as much noise as if Bedlam 
was let loose. 

Then Alie camo running, and fairly 
jutnped into Kenneth’s arms. 

She told her hero that Mammy and she 
and Solomon had sat up till one o'clock 
praying for him. How much of the pray- 
ing Solomon did, I aim not prepared to 
say. 

After breakfast, it is needless to say 
that all went to see the dead tigers. 

Alie stood beside them holding Ken. 
neth's hand, and frequently glancing up 
into his face with a kind of wonderment 
What she was 
thinking about it would be impossible for 
me to say. 

Now Othello, the little Caffre boy, the 
corners of whose mouth appeared to meet 
at the back of his head when he smiled, 
was just then at the farm. A boy like 
this, who could get to Cape Town as 
speedily as a Cape railway train, was very 
handy indeed for carrying messages. So 
Kenneth determined to lend him a Loree 
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for this once, and, with the two best heads 
and the three skins in the saddle-bags, 
despatch him at once to Cape Town toa 
well-known taxidermist, to have them 
cured—the heads themselves to be stuffed 
and set up. For 1 had occurred to 
Kenneth that he might just as well 
keep all the specimens of natural history 
he could lay his hands on, or could pre- 
Berve. 

But something else also occurred to 
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ladies were sitting down to tea, Bran and 
Gibbey occupying their usual places on 
the hearthrug. 

Needless to say, Aunt Rebecca and 
Ruth were both delighted to see him, and 
Mary also. He had plenty to speak 
about in telling his adventures and an- 
swering questions concerning the farm. 

When Kenneth returned to the farm he 
had not only a good book on tuxidermny, but 
a good collection of everything necessary 
for the pursuit of this 
pretty art, including 
eyes of all kinds hi 
would be likely to re- 
quire. Some of these 
were for quite small 
birds, because on learn- 
ing his intention to 
become a taxidermist, 
Alie had expressed a 
wish to help him 
he did not see why 
should not. 

He set apart a room 
at his farm, with tables 
and everything com- 
plete for the prosecu- 
tion of the study; and 
here he and Alie used 


laying out the garden and arranging 
flowers. Of these there are a very ¢ 
variety in the Cape, and not only did ‘| 
Carter lay the woods and wilds uw 
contribution, but he called in the aid 
good gardener from Cape Town; and 
few weeks’ time there were banks 
beautiful ferns and rockeries looking g) 
and bonnie in the garden or compo: 
and palms as well, and to crown a 
fountain in the middle of a large flo’ 
bed right in front of the drawing-r 
bow-window. Tom Carter and Je 
were upon the whole to be complime 
on the taste they had displayed on t 
floral and garden displays. 

And gar deserved credit too, fo 
had worked all the time with a will, 
as if he really enjoyed it. 

All the furniture, I must tell’ yon, 
chosen by Carter himself at Cape Ti 
and it was light and almost Orient: 
appearance. Painting and wood-stai 
had not been forgotten, for in the Ka 
districts insects are ever busy, and 
less of carpet or even oilcloth one 
down the better, for obvious reasons. 

There were still the drapery and 
tains to be bought; and this part of 
business I think this jolly old bacheloi 


‘What is the glare of light that suddenly springs up?” 


him—namely, the fact that stuffing beasts 
and birds is very expensive work, when 
you have to send them out to be set up. - 
‘Why could he not learn the art himself? 
Why, indeed ? 

So in about a month’s time, after he 
had pretty nearly cleared the glens of 
wild beasts, he determined to make a 
journey himself to Cape Town with a 
view. 

He went some distance farther, of 
course, and appeared suddenly one after- 
noon at Glen Rowan Cottage, just as the 


to work together for hours; and it was 
really surprising how much progress the 
child soon began to make. Indeed, as 
regards tiny specimens of birds, she was far 
more deft than Kenneth himself, and her 
fingers were more lissom. 


But now the bungalow was finished, 
and the whole of the compound was sur- 
rounded by a strong and very artistic 
wattle fence, up which pretty creepers 
were already beginning to climb. 

The chief art, however, consisted in 


well to leave to Rebecca's choice. Ir 
during one of his recent visits to R 
Cottage, she had expressed a wish tl 
might honour her by doing so. 

“For,” she said, ‘drapery is jus 
of those arts that not one man 
million ever succeeds in making hi 
2 master of.” 

Ever ,since their arrival in Si) 
Town and their occupation of Glen 
Cottage, the two maiden ladies had 
very quiet and uneventful life, so it 
wonder that when the day arrived for 


to start for Cape Town in the covered 
waggon, they were pleasantly excited. 

The conveyance started very early on a 
beautiful morning, but none too soon for 
Rebecca and Ruth. Both Edgar and 
Tom Carter were there to serve as their 
escort, and very much indeed did they all 
enjoy the trip. The scenery all around, so 
charmingly lit up with the bright colours 
of the morning sunshine, and the won- 
drous flush of the heaths and geraniums 
on the mountain's brow, were things to 
marvel at and remember for ever. And 
the waggon kept swaying and rolling and 
dipping till the motion resembled that of 
a yacht at sea more than anything else. 
And at one part of the journey where they 
crossed an arm of the sea, or rather a 
hard-bottomed sandy bay with the rip- 
pling waves splashing high as the bullocks’ 
knees, Ruth confessed that the delightful- 
ness of the sensation was past describing 
in words. 

The ladies were a little tired by the 
time they reached the hotel at Cape Town, 
but good coffee and dinner soon banished 
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all feelings of fatigue, and both confessed 
that they had spent a most enjoyable 
day. 

Next morning all went shopping, and 
the drapery and napery and curtains were 
bought. 

Rebecca did everything in the shape of 
business. She took her time, though. 
Ladies always do when shopping. Several 
times the men behind the counter at- 
tempted to sell Rebecca goods she did not 
want. Her calmness and coolness, how- 
ever, soon convinced them that they had 
not risen quite early enough in the 
morning to outflank her, so they gave up 
trying. 

It must be confessed that this was the 
most fatiguing day that ever Tom or 
Edgar remembered. You see, they were 
only men-folks, and men-folks don’t take 
well to shopping. 


A weck or two after this, the exodus of 
Rebecca Elliott was completed; and to 
say that the bungalow drawing-room and 
dining-room looked charming now is but 
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to do scant justice to the taste of Tom 
Carter and Aunt Rebecca. 

After dinner they all had coffee out in 
the bungalow gardens, where many a 
pretty Chinese lantern and coloured lamp 
were hung, and where the fountain played 
and sparkled right merrily. 

As she sipped her coffee, gazing around 
her with a contented kind of a sigh, Aunt 
Rebecca was heard to murmur : 

“Verily, Thou makest the waste 
places of the earth to rejoice.’ ” 

But as she spoke more to herself than 
to anybody else, no one took any notice. 

Bran had stuck close to Aunt Rebecca 
all the evening, and Gibbey was even now 
in Ruth’s lap. Neither appeared to be 
perfectly at home yet. Besides, Bran was 
not altogether sure about Solomon. He 


had never seen so dreadful a bird before, 
nor one so ugly nor with so sinister a look 
in his eye. However, a collie fears nothing, 
and Bran went to sleep that night deter- 
mined to have it out with Solomon before 
he was a day older. 

(To be continued.) 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE 
FAR WEST. 


By Frank Kyienr. 


PART I.—THE JOURNEY OUT. 


T was a May-day that found me on the deck of the Cunard 
steamer Kiruri 

Ireland, which were 

long a time would elapse before I should set feot on British 

soil once more, while aline from that beautiful song “* Kathleen 

Mavourneen "’ ran with strange persistency in my head— 


taking a last look at the shores of old 
fast fading from view, and wondering how 


“Tt may be for years, and it may be for ever.”* 


The rocky Irish coast was the last link that bound me to the 


Old Country, and when that disappeared I began to feel lonely 
indeed. But soon the novelty of my surroundings (for it was 
my first experience of an ocean steamer) drove all melancholy 
thoughts away for the time being, and I turned my attention 
to the study of my fellow-passengers, in whose society I was 
to spend the coming week. 

In this I was rudely interrupted by the sound of the weleome 
dinner-gong, which was reverberating through the ship, and I 
dived below to do justice to the good things provided for us. 
Quite a goodly crowd was assembled in the dining-saloon, for 
as yet we had experienced no rough weather, and had not been 
compelled to have recourse to that paradoxical remedy of 
“ pouring spirits down to keep our spirits up.” 

This state of things, however, did not last very long, for old 
Father Neptune was only waiting till he had got us well out 
upon the broad Atlantic. We began to encounter rough weather 
on the day after we left Queenstown, and this lasted until we 
were within two days of New York, when we found ourselves 
enveloped in thick fog, which reduced our speed and our spirits 
alike; nor were the latter cheered by the frequent bellowing 
of that abomination, the fog-horn. 
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T have nc doubt that many of my readers 
have been at sundry times enticed into 
recording the inmost feelings of their heart 
in a “Confession Book,” which at one time 
was an indispensable accompaniment to the 
modern English girl. I remember well that 
the subject which used to bother me most on 
these occasions was “ Your pet aversion”’ ; 
there are so many things that one dislikes 
in this world, that it is hard to measure the 
different degrees of hatred which are 
cherished towards them; but now I could 
unhesitatingly record my verdict in the shape 
of “ The Fog-horn.”” 

The passengers, as a whole. were not 
lively ; we had no entertainment of any sort 
from the time we left Liverpool till we 
reached New York. There was a great 
English singer on board, who was on his way 
to fulfil an engagement in the States, but 
the terms of his contract prevented him from 
singing in public until his American tour 
was over, and so we were deprived of the 
treat we had promised ourselves of listening 
to his grand voice. 

During the voyage I made the acquaint- 
ance of several other Englishmen, bound, 
like myself, for the “ Wild West.” One of 
them had spent several years in Iowa, and 
after a holiday in England was returning to 
his farm, taking two other fellows with him. 
We arranged to travel together as far as 
possible, and the “ green” Britishers of the 
party, myself included, wore glad to have 
found some one to do guide, as it were, for 
us in a new country. The week quickly 
passed away, but without any incidents worth 
mentioning, and soon we were steaming into 
New York harbour, and admiring the lovely 
scenery on either side of us. 

Now farewells were taking place on all 
sides, and at 3 p.m. we exchanged the quiet 
routine of our ocean home for the bustle and 
confusion of the Custom House. Among 
the crowd of anxious passengers, rushing 
to and fro in search of their goods and 
chattels, I remember seeing a young and 
evidently newly married couple of the middle 
class, standing in bewilderment by the side 
of two or three open boxes, which were filled 
to overflowing with all sorts of bran-new 
household goods, with which some well- 
meaning friends had presented them before 
leaving England, little thinking of the severe 
duty to be imposed on the American side, 
which probably amounted to as much or 
more than the reaPvaluo of the articles. 

We were heartily glad to get free from this 
confusion and make our way to an hotel in 
search of dinner. 

At this point the services of our mentor 
stood us in good stead, for the traveller fresh 
from England would be apt to call a cab, 
according to his custom in London, in which 
case he would find himself out of pocket to 
the tune of several dollars when deposited at 
his destination. 

In New York tho tram-cars and elevated 
railroad afford a cheap and rapid mode of 
conveyance; we availed ourselves of the 
former, and an amusing little incident took 
place en route. 

One of our party was a fussy old gentle- 
man, going on a visit to his son in Iowa, 
who was much worried by the novelty of 
American customs and money. 

On seeing the other passengers depositing 
their fares, five cents, in a small box at the 
front end of the car, he promptly dropped 
adollar in the slot, and was intensely dis- 
gusted when he discovered that no change 
was forthcoming. All his expostulations 
were of no avail, for there was no means of 
access to the interior of the box, and at last 
he resigned himself to the loss of 95 cents, 
but it weighed very heavily on his mind, and 
it was a long time before we heard the last 
of it. We had decided to leave New York 
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that night, which gave us little time for 
dinner; as it was, we had a rush for our 
train, but just succeeded in catching it, and 
were not sorry to roll into the bunks in our 
Pullman car. 

The sleeping arrangements bothered our 
old gentleman considerably. His berth was 
an upper one, and it was only after a series 
of manful kicks and struggles that he suc- 
ceeded in reaching his resting-place. 

Even then, he was not destined to remain 
there long, for after a while his thoughts 
turned to—nothing romantic, but his hat. 
Think os he would, he could not recollect 
where he had left it before retiring, and as 
he felt sure that some one would steal it 
during the night, nothing would do but that 
he must get up and institute a search for the 
precious article. Not content with having 
aroused himself, he must needs go to the 
rear end of the car, where the conductor was 
snatching a few winks of sleep, and wake 
him up to assist inthe search. That official, 
not best pleased st being disturbed on such 
a trivial pretext, reluctantly accompanied 
him, and after a great hunt, the missing head. 
gear was eventually unearthed from the 
smoking-room. Our elderly friend. his mind 
at ease, clambered once more to his bunk, 
and slept soundly till morning. 

The conductor told us about the old gen- 
tleman’s troubles on the following day, and 
also how he had found him struggling with 
the swing-door leading to the lavatory, and 
trying in vain to turn the handle, which, being 
immovable, of course resisted all his efforts. 

There he might be now had not the con- 
ductor again come to the rescue, and showed 
him that with a slight push he could open 
the door either way. Exit old gent, anathe- 
matising all American institutions in general, 
and swing-doors in particular. 

We stopped for half an hour to get break- 
fast at a small town, and were greatly mysti- 
fied at the appearance of hot buckwheat cakes 
on the table; they looked inviting, but the 
question was — How to set about eating them ? 

We new arrivals were not anxious to dis- 
play our ignorance of American customs 
before our fellow-passengers, and each men- 
tally decided to devour everything else within 
reach first, and by that time we hoped that 
the only member of our party who had ex- 
perience in things American would have 
given us a lead. 

But he had “caught on” to our dilemma, 
and steadfastly avoided the cakes, which 
were rapidly cooling, till at length one of our 
party in despair asked his advice about the 
method of eating these dainties. This, of 
course, provoked the merriment of all the 
Americans at the table, but for that we did 
not care as soon as we got the first taste of 
our cakes, smothered as they were in butter 
and maple-syrup; we felt that we had our 
reward ! 

Another novelty that struck me was the 
number of little dishes in which the meal 
was served, each containing about one mouth- 
ful, and I sympathised with that other newly 
arrived Englishman, who said, after gazing 
at them for a few minutes, “ Well, now I’ve 
seen the samples, bring me my dinner.” 

No sooner had we finished than the cry of 
“All aboard!” brought us to our feet, and 
soon we were rolling westward once more. 

The following morning landed us in Chi- 
cago, where we spent a day, and here we all 
separated, the majority being bound for 
Towa, one for Montana, while my destination 
was Nebraska, where I intended to join some 
old school-friends, who owned a small cattle 
ranche in the western part of the State. So 
I said “ Farewell” to my travelling com- 
panions, and started that night on the last 
stage of my journey. I reached Omaha the 
following evening, and my destination—as 
far as the railroad was concerned—the next 


afternoon, when I found myself standing 

a small depét, anxiously waiting for a glimp 
of my belongings from the baggage-car, a: 
forming an object of amusement to the st 
rounding natives, whose only recreation is 
see the trains come in, and criticise the pe 
sengers. 

‘To these individuals an Englishman fre 
from the Old Country, in a decent suit 
clothes and a good hat, was an object 
interest quite out of the commonrun. Nev 
in my life before had I felt so lonesome, ai 
I was immensely relieved to meet a frie 
in the shape of a good-natured Scotchma 
who had lived in the country for years a: 
knew my friends well. He took me und 
his wing, escorted me round the little slce 
town, and introduced me to the chief pcrs« 
ages therein, among them being the coun 
clerk, before whom I declared my inte 
tions of becoming a full-blown Americ 
c.tizen at some future date. In the cour 
of this declaration I was compelled to 1 
nounce all allegiance to her Gracious M 
jesty Queen Victoria, an item which we 
very much against the grain. But this for 
has to be complied with, in order to enal 
the settler to take up Government land, a 
to exercise the right of voting. 

I celebrated my first evening in tl 
mighty city by accompanying my friend t 
musical party which was being held at t 
house of one of the principal residents. 1 
arrived very late, and my friend having int 
duced me to the host, the latter made 1 
known to the rest of the company genera 
as “Mr. K-—, straight from the ( 
Country! "’ at the same time placing a ch 
in the exact centre of the room for me to 
on, so that the assembled company, who w: 
sitting round the walls in correct soci 
meeting style, might take a good look at r 
The spectators certainly took advantage 
the privilege afforded them, and from 1 
thorough way in which they “ sized me u) 
I came to the conclusion that a gre 
Englishman must be an animal rarely n 
with in these parts. 

A few days later I gladly bade farewell 
the place, and started out with my n 
friend in a buggy for a fifty-mile drive to 
ranche. For the first twenty-five miles ¢ 
road lay through the dreariest country a 
over the most primitive roads I had e 
seen. We had to cross a high tableta. 
where nothing but rolling prairie was to 
seen on either side, with here and there 
little sod shanty to break the monotony. 

The roads were nothing more than whe 
tracks across the prairie, but worn deep a 
smooth by constant traffic. In these trai 
the horses travel, which necessitates th 
being harnessed farther apart than 
England, and they are coupled to the end 
the pole by a cross-bar (called a “ neck-yoke 
instead of by straps or chains. 

The same system ona heavier scale app! 
to tie waggons, all of which are drawn b 
pair of horses abreast ; indeed, the roads 
this country, with the exception of th 
round the towns, are not adapted 
one-horse vehicles (known here as * sing 
rigs”), the centre of the track being generz 
uneven, and affording a very insecure fc 
hold to the horse. 

On leaving the high ground and descend 
into the valley beneath, the scenery beca 
more varied, and it did my eyes good to 
a clear, sparkling stream of water, its bai 
lined on either side with trees in all 
beauty of their freshly acquiied foliage. 1 
soon this pleasant oasis in the desert was 
behind, and our road lay through rough sa: 
hills during the remainder of the drive, wh 
materially impeded our progress, and it \ 
long after dark when we arrived at our de 
nation. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BRITISH NAVY OF TO-DAY. 


T™ most powerful navies next to our own are 

the French, Russian, and Italian. Those 
of Germany and Austria are comparatively 
insignificant by themselves, so for conve- 
nience we will group them together. The 
second- and third-class European Powers all 
have fleets of more or less importance, but 


By a Nava OFricer. 
PART IV.—COMPARISON WITH FOREIGN NAVIES. 


none of them very formidable. The United 
States Government has within the last tew 
years begun to re-organise its navy, and has 
built a great many modern ships, but has 
not yet had time to create a powerful fleet. 
The following is a tabular statement of the 
fleets of the six great European Powers : 


ot f 
Ist-cla 2nd-clase battle-|Armour-|Cruisers| 


: : 
Other rorreto| Other Beers 


Count battle- | ships and coast] al | ov gun. | gun. Total 
a ships defence | cruisers ITs, leruisers! boats | Boats | boats | 
! 
| 2 waee 
on, | ! 
19 25 12 18 75 330 | tl 112 158 Si 
MW | 14 2) 13 23 : i ae eee | 78 225, 422 
7 4 26 8 1 23 | 6 29 130 334 
10 | 6 5 - 13 6 14 26 { 160 240 
5 | at ao] — 3 | a9 | 30 22 | 213 | 349 
ae ss eae \ ras fe ess “ 
} | 
Tota... 52 et 70 8t | 39 125 | ug | at 267 919. 1,756 


* Our battleships and cruisers are here classed for convenience of comparison in a slightly different masuer 


from that ased before. 


‘The torpedo ships are classed with cruisers. 


1. BATTLESHIPS. 


7 is 
ee in i 
Name wae Tons | Leugth , Breadth | I “a i Armament 
H Ft, Ft 4 67-ton guns, 10 6-inch quick-firing 
Regal Sovereign ., England | 14,150 380 76 18 guns, 36 ¢muller quick-Aring and 
machine guns, 7 torpedo tubes. 
{8 88-ton guns, 10 6-Ineh quick fring 
Brennus. . . «| France | 11,000 ; 361 67 174 guns, 20 smaller quick-fring and 
i (machine guns, § torpedo tubes. 
(4 100-ton guns. 8 4-ton guns, 52 
Hatin te Italy 15,990 400 is 18 {4 quick-firing and machine guna, 
! | 4 torpedo tubes, 
lA 50-ton guns, 8 6-Inch 5-ton guns, 
Tule Aposties Russia | 12,500 397 2 16 1) 20.qulek-Aring and machine guns, 
il TZ torpedo tubes 
(United 1 ' [#87.2on guns, 8 Sinch 15-ton guas, 
Intiana . {Beater ;) W200 | 348 Cr) 164 4 6-Inch 8-ton guna, 24 quick-firing 
i ‘| and machine guns, 7 torpedo tubes, 
2 CRUISERS. 
| Speed in fi 
Name | Length | Breadth ah Armament 
‘ Poa RES ly? 22-ton guns, 10 G-inch 5-ton guns, 
Bho England | 9) | 3750) 6H 28 quick-fring and machine guns. 
i | (4 torpedo tubes. 
| \ | (2 l-ton guna, 6 6-inch quick-fring 
» pun de Lome France | 630 | 37h | SE | 29) guna, 16 quick-fring and machiae 
t | | || guns, 4 torpeto tubes. 
A \ \ | | [4 Sineh quick-tiring guns, 84-7-inch 
+ jArgentiua! 3.090 | 358 44 | 23 |] quick-tiring guns,24 smaller quick- 
i ' | i (. firing guna 5 torpedo tubes. 
| | 1 4 8-Inch 134-ton guna, 16 6-inc!: n 
Pt Pikes \ . ' 5 ') gins, 6 47-inch quick-firing wna, 
Roaeo a) LOWS 396 FE RS | 16 small quick-firing and machine 
' f guna, 5 torpedo tubes. 
(oad i (1 #ineh 16ou gun, 2 ine 5.ton 
uh nited :| > \ oat guns, 8 4inch quick-firing grins, 
rota. - «li Staten |, 7.600 as 5B | 285 | FP other quick-Gring aud mactuiue 
' (guns, 5 terpede tubes. 


The navies of France and Russia are gene- 
rally taken together for purposes of com- 
parison with our own, as being equal to thos 
of “any two foreign Powers.” Under these 
circumstances, we have one more firrt-class 
battleship, 7 more second-class, 51 more fast 
cruisers, 14 more fast gunboats, 5 more slow 
gunboats; in armoured cruisers we are just 
equal to these two Powers, but have 34 coast- 
defence ships, 17 slow cruisers, and 169 tor- 
pedo boats less. We have a superiority in 
number of ships, but are in a minority with 
torpedo boats included. Roughly, it may be 
said that our attacking force is superior, and 
our defending force (coast-defence ships and 
torpedo boats) inferior to that of France and 
Russia. It is certainly necessary that we 
should have a bigger fleet of battleships and 
fast cruisers, and our force might well be 
stronger, especially in battleships; and it is 
certainly not so important fur us to have o 
large coast-defence fleet as it is for France 
and Russia. It would always be our object 
to take the offensive first and attempt to 
destroy the hostile fleets and blockade their 
ports; for there would evidently be little 
hope for us if our fleets were overcome and 
coasts threatened, however Jarge our coast- 
defence force. As regards torpedo boats, we 
have plenty of resources to build numbers of 
them during a war, for they take a compara- 
tively short time to construct; in war time 
a@ month or two would suffice. Our ship- 
building programme for the future should 
therefore be to build more battleships and 
more fast cruisers for the protection of our 
enormous commerce; and if we can by a 
great superiority of battleships defeat the 
enemy’s fleets, and also with our cruisers 
ensure an efficient supply of food to England 
and protection to our mercantile industries, 
we are pretty safe. France has more fast 
cruisers in proportion to her merchant fleet 
than we have. Our present shipbuilding 
programme includes 3 first-class battle 
ships, 4 fast cruisers, two of which will b: 
by far the largest and fastest in the world, and 
@ great number (20 or 30) of small torpedo 
gunboats, called ‘torpedo-boat catchers,” 
which are designed to steam 26-27 knots, or 
30 miles an hour, and carry one or two 
light quick-firing and machine guns, besides 
torpedo tubes. 

We will end this description by making a 
comparison between the most powerful battle- 
ships and cruisers owned by different 
nations. 


(THE END.] 
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Unwelcome Christmas Visitors! 


'|'wenty-FIve degrees of frost and still freez- 

ing! The peasants of Lesnoy village 
were in despair; even the “ oldest inhabitant "’ 
failed to remember so severe a winter—and, 
as you know, the memories of “oldest in- 
habitants” are apt to stretch to amazing 
lengths, and try to satisfy the demands made 
upon them by the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

But, in regard to such a winter, not only 
memories but words failed, and it was with 
grave shakes of the head and resigned ex- 
pressions of face that the “ moujicks ” 
(peasants) gazed at the desert of snow sur- 
rounding them. 

Encircled by dark forests of pine and fir- 
trees, Leanoy stood on the high bank of a 
small river, in one of the inland districts of 
Russia. It was only a small settlement, 
perhaps thirty houses in all, and all the 
peasants were very poor—poor with that 
hopeless kind of poverty which I think the 
Russian “moujick” alone bears so cheer- 
fully and contentedly. Knowing no better,~ 
why should he strive for anything different? 
“It is all God’s will; my father lived so, and 
why should I not be satisfied also? If one has 
enough bread to eat and sometimes a little 
extra money to buy some ‘ vodka’ (spirits 


made from rye), what more does one want ?””. 


This would have been the answer of any of 
the villagers to your hints of improvements. 
So Lesnoy was as poor now as it had been 
twenty or thirty years ago, and it never 
would be different. 

But though these villagers were so impe- 
cunious, they were much better off in some 
rrspects than the inhabitants of larger places. 
Being so isolated and so insignificant, no 
enterprising person had as yet opened a store 
there, nor yet a ‘“‘trakteer’’ or drinking- 
house—and this was the salvation of the 
place. All provisions and necessities of 
every kind had to be brought from the next 
village, and there they had to pay in ready 
money. This compelled them to work steadily 
at their wood-cutting; and though, how- 
ever hard they worked, it was a difficult task 
to make both ends meet, still, they did manage 
it somehow, and Lesnoy might be considered 
a more than usually happy community. But 
the severe winter had been a great trial to 
them. 

It had snowed almost without intermission 
for days; and day after day a boisterous 
west wind had blown the snow about, pack- 
ing it into every nook and corner, piling it 
into gigantic drifts—blowing the roads bare 
and filling up the yards and gateways until 
the villagers were really compelled to dig 
themselves out. Russian “ isbas”’ (village 
Luts) are all built on the same plan: a box- 
Ike hut with a pointed roof, having tiny 
«: indows on the side facing the street. Usually 
an enclosed yard is attached, the house 
{ -rming one side, the stable and cowhouse 
a other, an open shed the third, and across 
* front extends the wide gateway. Some- 
times this yard is roofed over, and this makes 
a coay little square, protected from the wind, 
«here much of the work is done. This 
‘inter, passages had been cut through the 
solid walls of drift, which lay ten feet deep 
before some of the huts, to the centre road 
which ran through the village, so that many 
ef the huts were almost hidden behind these 
high walls, and the whole place presented a 
very forlorn appearance. In the clearings 
tound about the smallest bush or old tree- 
stamp had been an excuse for an enormous 
@ift; and as for the river, it lay under such 
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“WOLVES!” 
A RUSSIAN STORY. 
By L. Bet, St. Pererssure. 


a thick covering that the fishermen’s holes 
and stacks of nets were the only signs that 
it still existed. Now the frost had hardened 
all the snow—and the children, certainly, 
were having a gay time, sliding down the 
“ice hills” and dragging each other about 
on their sledges, and exploring all kinds of 
places where they had not been since winter 
first set in. But their elders did not enjoy 
the situation quite so much. They earned 
their living by cutting wood and carting it to 
the next village, which was twenty versts 
away; from there it was shipped to some 
large town ; and now the roads had been so 
drifted up, they had not been able to make 
their usualtrip. They were out of provisions, 
and something must be done. 

It was a beautiful day The wintry sun 
shone pale in a pale sky; and though the severe 
frost caused a fine haze to hang over every- 
thing, beneath it the snow glittered and gleamed 
like diamond dust, and only the dark weather- 
beaten huts and the deep green of the pine- 
woods stood out distinctly in this wilderness 
of snow. The biting air caught one’s breath 
on first leaving the warm “isba,” and 
“shubes ” (fur-lined overcoats) and furs, 
beards and moustaches, were soon covered 
with thick white ‘rime. Two ‘ moujicks"’ 
who had been to the river, in the hope of 
catching some fish, had returned empty- 
handed and with their fingers badly frozen. 
They had dragged the river sooften during the 
summer, it was not surprising there was no 
fish to be caught now. 

Ivan Petroff had announced his intention 
of making a trial of the road to the next 
village ; some one must go, and his horse was 
good, his sledge one of the lightest, he wished 
to get some rye ground at the mill, and if 
there were wolves—-well, he would have to do 
the best he could. He knew very well that 
they had been near the village lately—that 
dark belt of firs about # verst away was a 
favourite haunt of theirs, and on quict nights 
their dismal howling could be heard on all 
sides. It was dangerous to be out in the 
twilight, the hard frost was making them so 
venturesome -only last week they had been at 
their old trick again. Ah, the thieves! And 
Ivan shook his head, but went nevertheless 
to yoke his horse. After all, he intended to 
be back early,and a week was a long time for 
wolves to stay in any neighbourhood —so his 
stoicism may have only been a thorough 
knowledge of their ways. 

The trick he so deplored was a common 
one, but usually very successfully carried out. 
Soon after dark, when all was quiet in the 
village and all the houses and gateways 
securely closed--when everybody was asleep 
(forcandles werea superfluous luxury) and the 
only lights to be seen were those which 
gleamed faintly before the household images 
—a single wolf would make a dash through 
the length of the village. Immediately, from 
under every gateway there issued a dog, 
yelping and barking; they were not afraid of 
one wolf—so away they flew, the wolf keeping 
just out of reach. Poor unfortunates! no 
sooner had they been enticed a good distance 
from the village, than a whole pack of wolves 
swept after them, and they were seen no more. 
This had been the case last week, and, as 
Ivan had lost his dog in a former raid, he 
intended getting another one as well as the 
flour. He was soon ready; the small bag of 
rye did not take up much room in the low 
sledge ; he was well wrapped up, his ever 
useful axe tucked into his waistband; and so, 
shaking hands with his friends who had 
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gathered to see him start, he stepped into his 
sledge, shook the reins. and was off. 

As his house was the last one in the village, 
one of the better houses with a good large yard 
attached, he was soon out in the open. For 
the first verst or so the road ran over fields 
and ground which had already been cleared, 
then it took a sudden turn into the “ forest 
primeval,” cutting right through it foranother 
verst or more. Here the pines stood tall and 
dark, and the undergrowth was so thick, your 
eyes could not pierce beyond a yard or two on 
each side. This was the most dangerous 
part of the way, if there was any question 
of wolves ; but it was after all very short, and, 
after this the woods gradually stretched away, 
and there were woodmen’s cuttings and wide 
stretches of open now andagain. Ivan knew 
the wolves would be in the densest part of 
the forest if they were still in the neighbour- 
hood, so he looked carefully for any signs 
there might be of their presence, but the snow 
was too hard to show any tracks. He was 
not afraid of the wolves attacking him in the 
daytime; but for all that, he drove quickly, 
and felt more comfortable when he reached the 
more open road. After a drive of three hours 
he arrived at Semjonofka, went at once and 
got the flour, and then asked the shopman if 
he knew of anyone who had a dog to dispose 
of. * Yes,’ said the man," I know old Nicholai 
has one he would give away to a good house, 
and the landlord of the tea-drinking house 
has two young dogs.”” 

Off went Ivan to the“ trakteer;" he particu. 
larly wanted a young dog, and as there were 
two he would have a choice, he told himself ; 
but perhaps the real reason he chose this, of 
the two directions given him, was that the idea 
of the warm room with lots of people totalk to 
while sipping his tea was very fascinating 
after his long, cold drive. He would not stay 
long, he promised himself; it was already three 
o'clock, and by six it would be dark. So he 
tied his horse up in the yard and went in. He 
soon found some acquaintances, and in talking 
and drinking tcaan hour quickly passed; then 
he suddenly bethought himself, and hastily 
finding the landlord, he spoke of his want. 

« Yes, yes, youhave heard right: Ihave two 
young dogs, but as they are a very good breed, 
IT am not thinking of giving them away. 
Ifa fair price were offered, well, then I might 
be induced to part with them?’ * Can I sce 
them?" asked Ivan; and being taken into 
the kitchen, he was shown two wretchedly 
thin and starved-looking curs. The land- 
lord eyed him narrowly. “They are 
nice-looking dogs, aren't they ?"’ said he; 
“and as it is you, I will let you have 
either of them for three roubles, but it is a 
great favour; ’’ and he shook his head as if 
he feared his great liberality would be his 
ruin some day. But Ivan was too shrewd to 
be so easily taken in. ‘ Nonsense, man,” he 
calmly said, “ they are curs, and I will give 
you fifty kopecks for the black one.”’ After 
pretending to be astonished, hurt, and angry 
atthe small price offered him, the landlord 
at length concluded the bargain and they 
parted; the landlord going back to his 
friends to laugh at the man who had given 
fifty kopecks for such a dog; Ivan to untie 
his horse and start on his homeward way, 
quite content with his bargain, as a paton 
the head and a crust of bread had made the 
dog willingly follow him. 

It was later than Ivan had imagined, and 
the sun set as he left the village. Soon all 
the colour died out of the sky, and all looked 
ashon grey. On all sides of the lonely road 
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the snow extended as far as the eye could 
see, and oniy a black line on the horizon 
marked the fir-woods. The wolves seemed 
more formidable now than they had done in 
the morning, or even an hour ago when he 
had left the trakteer, and Ivan could not help 
thinking of all the adventures with wolves he 
had heard of, and how many of them had 
ended fatally. 

Another hour passed, and now the stars 
came out. The little horse trotted on quickly, 
but Ivan did not urge it to greater speed, as the 
last few versts must be done as rapidly as 
voice and whip could make it go, and for that 
race he reserved its strength. The intense 
quiet and gloom were enough to unnerve 
most men; custom had probably har- 
dened Ivan to it, and when, at length, the 
woods began to close in, he stopped the horse 
fora moment. Going to its head, he took 
off the little bell which had tinkled there all 
the time—no need to give the wolves warning 
of their cours2; and then he loosened the 
straps which tied the horse’s head to the 
“ duga,” so that, if it came to close quarters, 
Maltchick might fight for himself with his 
teeth. There was no bit, the reins being 
simply tied to the bridle, and these he tied 
loosely to the rail which ran across the front 
of the sledge. Calling in the dog, andseating 
himself with his whip in one hand and his 
axe in the other, Ivan had made all the pre- 
parations possible under the circumstances. 
A cut from the whip, and off they flew. 

Darker and darker it grew as the woods 
narrowed, quicker and quicker the little 
horse flew; not a sound was to be heard 
except the regular thud of Maltc‘rick’s hoofs 
and the hissing of the sledge-runners over 
the hard snow; the dog whined, Ivan 
kicked it and it cowered down. Bis fears 
rose and fell: he strained his eyes, but 
could see nothing; Maltchick’s hot breath 
caused clouds of steam around them; 
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ten minutes more at the pace they were 
going would bring them so near the open 
that it was comparative safety. Nothing 
could make the horse go faster except— 
and at this moment it was heard. A long 
dismal howl—then another and another. 
Ivan stood up, grasping his axe ; no need 
for the whip now—Maltchick flew as only 
fear could make him. 

Holding by the rail, Ivan glanced back in 
time to see a wolf break through the under- 
wood: then more followed. “ God help me!” 
he whispered. They seemed only a small 
black patch in the dim light, but he knew 
there must be ten or more. They were 
gaining, of course; could he keep them off 
for a minute or two? 

By that time they would reach the open, 
and be in sight of the village. He could see 
them quite distinctly now—their cruel red 
eyes blazing; with jaws half-open, and 
tongues lolling out, they every now and then 
gave ashort, savage yelp, their teeth gnashing 
together every time. He thought of the doy 
— throwing him out would keep them back a 
moment, but—he could not do it; the poor 
animal was crouching against him for pro- 
tection, and he half-dizzily muttered, “ With 
God's help we'll both get through somehow.” 

The oj ening was very near now, and just 
as they dashed through, the foremost wolf 
sprang athim. Ivan hit out, but the blow 
was not we!l aimed, as it only stunned the 
wolf for a moment; but sweeping his arm 
round, his axe descended with deadly force 
on the head of another which had tried to 
reach him from the other side. The wolf 
dropped; two or three remained behind, 
evidently to make a meal of their recent com- 
rade, and Ivan for a moment thought the 
danger was over—but to his horror the rest 
still came on. Their dark, shaggy breasts 
were covered with foam, their eyes glared, and 
their teeth gleamed white ; snarling and yelp- 


ing, there seemed scores of them. Ivan ¢ 
blows aimlessly right and left; still they 
on. Two were dashing by the side of 
horse, but Maltchick gallantly defended } 
sclf, holding his head low, guarding it - 
his teeth, and striking out with his fore 
in his stride. 

Dizzy with fear, Ivan had not realised 
near home they were. Most of the we 
had ceased following, but four still kep 
their side. The closed gates of Iv 
“dvor” were straight ahead. Malte 
made for them, wild with fear. What 
to happen now? The wolves still follo’ 
Ivan held on firmly to the sledge. Be 
the long shafts hit the loosely hung 
threw it open, and in went horse, sle 
man, wolves and all, and the gate sk 
swung back and closed. Ivan’s heart 5 
still. It was quite dark in the covered 5 
and not a sound was to be heard but 
laboured breathing of the horse. E 
moment he expected to feel the teeth of 
wolves, but as a minute or two passec 
gained courage, sprang out and ran to 
house door, shouting to his wife to “ bri 
light ; there are wolves in the yard.” 

His shouts aroused the men in the 
house, who also came running to see what 
the matter, but they would not believe:tha 
wolves had followed Ivan in. Some lant 
were soon lighted, and a search institt 
and in the farthest and darkest con 
crouching and hiding from the strange li 
and noiscs, the four beasts were found, ‘J 
who had been so fierce and terrible a 
minutes before were now so cowed and fri 
ened that there was not much trouble in kil 
them. This was promptly done; and thc 
wolf-skins in that part of the world do 
fetch any great price, lvan received for the 
enough to buy a new bridle for Maltc) 
with a gey chime of bells attached. I thin] 
may all consider he thoroughly deserved 
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“THE ORDEAL OF MATRICULATION.” 
By J. KeBie BELL, Oxrorp. 


ai HEN the student has safely passed the great stum- 

bling-block of Responsions or “ Smalls” (described 
in the January number “ B.0.P.” 1894), before he may 
write “ Oxford University "after his name, he must cause 
himself to be formally placed on the books of that 
geeat seat of learning, by undergoing the “Ordeal of 
Matriculation,” which ia as follows : 

On the day appointed by his tutor with the Vice- 
Chancellor, he first dons his “cap and gown.” Watch 
him as he emerges front his “digs,” or from the friendly 
uhelter of his cullege porch ; how nervously he glances 
round to make quite sure that he is not being mide the 
subject of game by some diminutive street arab with 
more sense of the ludicrous than consideration for the 
feelings of his victims. Surely, he thinks, those men 
over the way must be laughing at him: very lkely he 
has his “rag” on backwards ; or, horrible thought ! his 
cap may be on hind before. But no; after duc exami- 
nation he finds that hisappearance is much the same 
as that of the numerous other “ undergrads” who, clad 
in their academical robes, are hastening with most 
undignified gait to their tutor'a or perhaps to “lecker” 
(lecture). Thus reassured, our novice steps bravely 
out on the way to his tutors house, who has to conduct 
him to the august presence of the Vice-Chancellor. In 
(ne time he is ushered inton small but comfortably- 
farnished room in the Clarendon Buildings, and after 
having paid his fee to the University (2/. 10s.) und 
signed his name in the large, formidable-looking book 
lying open for that purpose on the table, he awaits with 
tenr and trembling, or, if he belongs to that class of 
individual whom it is impossible to render nervous 
under any circumstances, with calm composure, the 
eoming of the “ Vice.” 

Presently a door fs flung open, and. ushered in by an 
official bearing a silver mace, the “ Vice” enters, and 
carefully scans the group of would-be undergrads, with 
a kindly twinkle in his eye. He sees before him all 
serts and conditions of men : reading men and sporting 
men ; men who have come up to work and men who 
have come up to play; whilst some there have been 
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scraping together a scanty pile just sufficient to pay 
their way through the University, others have thou- 
sands at their beck and call, and have never known, 
and are never destined to know, what it is to practive 
economy. 

But the form of matriculation is the same for all. 
Rach one is presented with a copy of the University 
Statutes, many of them, however, now out of date: 
auch as the Statute which forbids any member of the Uni- 
verity to enter a tobacconist’ssliop, and another which 
prohibits these dignified gentlemen from “playing 
marbles in the precincts, or in the vicinity of any 
public building,” and many others equally ludicrous. 

The Vice-Chancellor then repeats the following form 
of entrance: “ Scitote vos in matriculam Universitatis 
hodie relatos esse, et ad observandam omnia statuta loc 
libro comprehensa, quantum ad vos epectent, teneri.” 
Each newly enrolled member then makes a bow, with. 
draws, and the ceremony is over. 


READY, AYE READY! 
“ Ready for either—toil or sacrifice.” 
MBHIONED by the hand of sculptor 
In the olden days, 
Eret a legend quaint was graven 
For the people's gaze. 
On the right an altar etandeth, 
Left, a ploughehare lies, 
In the midst an ox is waiting, 
Round the grand device— 
“Reaily—for my daily labour, 
Or for sacrifice 1" 


Chiming through the noise of ages, 
Comes the word to-day, 

To the travellers thickly scattered 
O'er Life's rngged way. 

Toilers some ‘mid morning breezes, 
Some in noontide heat, 


Changes unforeseen approaching 
As the Scusons flect. 

So the message “ Be ye ready” 
Sounds with warning mect. 


Ready—in the Captain's servico 
Forth to go and fight, 

Armour girt, and sword bright burnisued 
To defend the Right. 

When the trumpet long is eounding, 
Marching to the fray, 

In the path a host of foemen, 
et in grim array, 

In the forefront of the battle 
Fighting day by day. 


Ready—if the Macter wills it, 
To His side to press, 

Bearing with a hero's patience 
Pain and helplessness. 

Like some good ship erst far-speeding, 
Stranded now and still, 

Snowy canvas listless lying, 
Winds no more may fill— 

Yet they serve who stand in silence, 
Waiting on His will, 


Ready—when the distance bechons 
With a gleam of light ; 
Rendy—when the way is dreary 
"Neath the shades of Night. 
With the task the Setter giveth 
Power for His behest. 
Let Him choose—the toil in harvest, 
Or the noontide rest ; 
For the Master. in His wisdom, 
Willeth aye the best. 
C. WiNFRED Jaan 


AN AMERICAN BOAT. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes : Last sammer (1893) yon 

had an article on rigs for sma!! boats in the B.0.P., 
by Captain Fox. 

I was living in Providence, R.I, U.S.A., at the time, 
and I have two friends there who have boats rigged 
like the enclosed. 

They ure quite novelties out there. and I believe are 
unknown here ; a’though they are very handy and safe 
und sail well, beating to windward in fine style. 

It is called the “ batswing” rig, and, as the sketch 
+hows, is composed of a short mast and four booms or 
“ battens,” round which the eections of sail are laced. 

The halliard is tied round the top batten and then 
passer] over pulleys on the masthead and deck, and then 
parcel aft to the cleat on the gunwale, from which it 
can be instantly released aud the sail lowered if 
necessary. 

The top batten is straight like the others, in its 
normal condition, but bends as shown in the sketch 
under the pressure of the wind and the weight of the 
sail, ete, Thia is one of the * batswing’s" safe points, 
ax it “ spills” the wind if too strong. 

The battens are about 14 inch diameter at the 
thickest part, and the mast 3 inches at the foot. 

The sheet is simply tied round the boom and passed 
urder a hook screwed tnto the stern seats on either 
‘ The boat is decked over for about 18 inches from 
the stem, and the mast fitted through it and into a 
socket screwed to the keel. 

The emall sketch immediately following shows how 
the two long battens are fastened to the boom. 


Ba TTENS. 


Nors, ABOVE AND BELov, 


1 would suggest that the boom be fastened to the 
tart with either a hoop or a swivel and not a fork, as 
~ten runing before the wind a sca will sometimes 
knock the boom up so that It will stand by the side of 
the wast fora moment, and then, the fork having slipped 
<f the mast, it will fall (into the water most likely), 


LIKE SIR GALAHAD. 


“Ww good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tongh lance thrusteth sure ; 
‘My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart ts pure.” 
Taxsyson—Sir Galahad, 


1 


Pree is the scope of your yonthful dreaming, 
Your hope is fair and your heart is bold ; 
Tl« san of promise, unclouded beaming 
‘Marks out yonr future in Hnes of gold. 
‘Your soul is moved with a restless longing 
To climb the summits of pride and fame, 
7: soi the ranke up the steep heights thronging, 
To win the meed of an honoured name. 
Yer still, though sweet be the voices calling, 
Mark well the snares through the journey spread ; 
Painting souls in the van are falling, 
And rivals strive for the course you tread. 
Rc nold ft true as the blue sky o'er you, 
That great is the charm of an honest mind ; 
YouTl fear no foes in the field before you, 
Af you leave no shame in your path behind. 


1 
Ftrong is the pureeonled knight's endeavour ; 
The stainless hand is a hand of might ; 
His banner’s motto is “ Onward" ever, 
Whale the bright goal gleams to his fearless sight. 
7:e iauntless front, and the heart unfailing, 
The constant hope, and the purpose true, 
The xtomdfast will, every bar assailing, 
The honest course and the end in view— 
T* ese lead lim on to the golden portal, 
While dangers fade and while foemen part ; 
E it stronger still is the voice immortal, 
That whispers low in the hero's heart : 
* Let perils hover with dark wings o'er you, 
With hostile arms let the way be lined, 
‘Yora shall fear no foes in the field before Fou, 
If you Jeave no shame in your path bebind.” 
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J know this-from experience, as it happened once about 
2 A.M. on my head ! 

There is another simple rig which is very commonly 
used there for yachts from 15 feet to 30 fezt in lengtli— 
the “cat,” 

They are usually wide. centreboard boats and are 
cutter-rigged, but minus jibs, topeail, etc, and have the 


+-- 


Hacraro 
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11 a ehort bowsprit 


mast steppel right in the bows, w: 
aul wire stay to the mast. 

By the way, the “batawing” is reefal by tying the 
reef-points round the bcom, so bringing it up to the 
lowest batten, and then easing off on the halliard a 
little. Jons Mivecrx, 

P.S8.—We never used any ballast of any kind, 


Beale } in.=1 foot, 


mm. 
The years pass on, and the fight is ended ; 
The word is given, and the conflicts cease ; 
The darkness fades from the heights asocnded ; 
The morning dawns with the whisper “ Peace.” 
The warrior halteth, his good sword sheathing ; 
The war-worn armour is laid to rest : 
The laurel leaves, his bright helmet wreathing, 
Have crowned with triumph the victor’e crest. 
But sweeter far than the world's ovation, 
And dearer than all that the hands may win, 
In the gentle voice of the heart's laudation, 
The exrnest whisper that speaks within : 
“ Rest, soldier, rest with the banners o'er you, 
The laurel won and the sword resigned ; 
You have feared no foes on the field before you ; 
You bave left no shame on your path behind.” 
W. EB Ccun 
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SOME SCHOOL SONGS. 


By P. BHAW JEFFREY, 4. 
(Continued from Vol. XVI.) 


To a Menacerre Lion. 
(AN EQUINOCTIAL ODE.) 


“The Equator is a menagerie lion draun round the 
+ centre of the Earth.”—PusNcu. 


ow can I sing your grace, 
Sweet Lion mine? 

The whiskers round your face 
Are too divine. 

Mine will not grow—alas 
That such were 90! 

My candid looking- glass 
Proclaims their progress slow. 


Your graceful pose a queen 
Might well befit. 


My elegance, I ween, 
Doth match my wit — 
The latter poor in kind, 
When all ie mid. 
Oh, for w rubtle mind 
Aud leas obtrusive troad | 


Your coat of easy fit, 
So silken fine, 

The fairest of my kit 
Doth far outshine. 

For mine is torn and frayed 
[Bear with my grief 1) 

And, though endued with braid, 
Is still @ thought too brief. 


Au] thongh my nails T match 
Against your own, 

They are not up to serateb, 
Though overgrown. 

My wands 1 daily soak 
In ink of sorts, 

Since 1 have heard some folk 
Say ink in good for warts. 


Yonr tecth are pearly white, 
And wont to shine 

As though your chief delight 
Were Floriline. 

Bot pessimists aver 
Upon the quiet 

That carnivores prefer 
A missionary diet ! 


And for your tail—1 know 
The em] of mine 
Shall yet afford your woe 
Its anodyne. 
‘Yet, though my tale may lag 
Too slow—at least 
‘Twill leave me still a waz, 
While yours proclaims the Beast! 
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uncurable. Wrong tre ening the bird, hasten the development of the disease 
germs. No particulars of dict, ete. 


SMOKING (Ph, Moncrieff),—Sixteen, and smoki 
You say you sometimes look like a fool. Well, 


A Sure and man} 
minds and state their c 


SQUARING THE SHOULDERS (Wanganuite )—I 
‘und square the shoulders, Hold them well 
small sacks of peas on the head, gradually increa 
and erect figure. This exercise should be kept 


», Philip, no wonder you are nervous. 
obling there, lad. 


others whose letters are not answered are earnestly advised to open their 
s boldly to their own doctors. 


: 


bbells, Indi: 


n clubs, rowing, ete. help to strengthen 

Note how a soldier walks. ( 
ug the weight, tends greatly to give a squs 
at least an hour a day. 


ative)—Use Californian borax lotion to the scurfy cat. The thin one has worms, 
‘scure. Any chemist, Dose for a cat is the same as for a small dog. 


PIMPLES INSIDE THE Lire (W. E. G 


rine as an application, Non-stimulating 
food. A large tec 


of potash 1 


water in the morning. 


Dows on 11s Luck (8. R.).—We could not tell without exa 
does not prove one to be consumptive. Co: 


ning your chi pitting of blood 
do whatever he advises. 


t a doc 


ACHE (A Thirteen Years’ Subscriber).—Bravo ! We must answer you, though this subject 
is stale. The best thing to grow a moustache is the razor. 
g with exercise. Bother preparations ! they are no good 
the pockets of hair-quacks, We hope you will live to take the 


very day, and keep y 
a rule, except to put mouey into 
or filty years yet, at les 


n every respect, you would hardly have 


Monst B (Lager) —If you are we : 
for the cold tub. But you might have it lukewarm, wi 
any case it is well to secure a good action of theskin. If y 
applications will tend to remove it. 

Pouypus (I. R. T.).—Get ac 
lished by Messrs 


tion enongh 
a good towelling to follow, because in 
1 have any local weakness, cold water 


py of Dr. Gordon Stables’ “ Boy's Guide to Health and Strengt 
ton, Or read the several important articles iu our ow 


." pub- 


rrold back numbers, 


Saavine (Don Guzaman). venteen is rather ea 
y of a future monstache bs 


y to commence shaving. It might spoil the 
causing it to grow stubbl 


Dog (Jack).—Refer 


r AND A QUACK (A. P. S.).—A. P. §, is the idiot, the other fellow a quack. It 
that our Government should allow pe the garrotter’s cat. stuff he 
has the cheek to charge 7s. 6d. and or does not cost’ him fourpence perhaps, and is use- 
less and dangerous. Bewari 


STAMP cRazy.—The only way to tell a forged stamp from’a genuine one is to 
compare the two together 
and watermark for watermark. Som 

stantly, others are really as good in work 

magnifying glass when éxamining stamps. 


» to the Stud Book verifies it, 


————__ =o 
Drap Canany (E. H. J. C.).—This bird, which was moulting, and extremely thin, died from scrofu- 
lous disease of the liver and bowels.’ The complaint is hereditary, and, being constituti 


An Old-Fashioned Winter. 
* See our Special Cunisruas Numser for splendid Winter Yarns.) 


( 
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By Davin Ker, 


AMID SIBERIAN 
FORESTS. 

A TALE OF THE 
RUSSIAN 
CONQUEST 
OF 


Author of “ Captives of the Ocean,” 


4 a Volcano,” etc. 


(With Mustrations by 


H. M. Paort.) 


“*You are the man I want,’ said Yermak.” 
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CHAPTER X.—THE GREAT IDOL. 


y A Gearreey victory gave him not only the 
Khan’s town, but also an ample sup- 
ply of provisions for his half-starved men, 
which was much more important. Withthe 
promptitude of a true general he followed 
up his first blow ere its effect had time to 
subside, sent out foraging parties along 
both banks of the river, captured several 
entrenchments without resistance by the 
mere terror of his name, and presented 
his forces at so many different points at 
once as to make the Tartars believe his 
little army far stronger than it really 
was. 

But, with a humanity rare indeed in any 
commander of that age, and rarest of all 
in a leader of Cossacks, the great conqueror 
not merely abstained from slaughtering 
his prisoners according to established 
usage, but treated them kindly, and 
finally set them free and sent them back 
to their own people loaded with the trifling 
presents in which such savages delight. 

“We vowed to harm no defenceless 
man, you know,” said he to his wondering 
followers ; “and besides, if we kill these 
fellows, we'll make all their comrades 
fight againet us to the death, having no 
hope of mercy ; whereas, if they find that 
we treat them civilly, and make them pre- 
sents, they'll be all the more inclined to 
submit to us when once they see that 
we're the strongest. You can drive a 
horse faster with a handful of oats than 
with a cudgel any day.” 

In fact, the advantages of this policy 
soon became manifest. The freed prisonors 
spread in every direction the news of the 
great stranger chief's marvellous power 
and irresistible “thunder-weapons,” adding 
fresh exaggerations to the story every time 
they told it ; while at the same time they 
praised his kindness and affability, and 
displzyed the trinkets which he had given 
them. 

These unconscious advocates worked 
wonders for the Russian cause. Many of 
those who had fled from their villages at 
the approach of the invaders began to 
straggle back to their deserted homes; 
and then, finding themselves unmolested 
and even protected by the “Lord of 
Thunder ” (as they called Yermak), they 
soon got the length of coming freely into 
the Russian camp, and bringing with them 
stores of food and other supplics for their 
new friends. 

One of these visits happened to take 
place just as Father Arkddi and Alexey 
Morozoff had returned to the camp after 
an absence of several days; for, less 
seasoned than their wild companions to 
hardship and exposure, both the priest and 
the boy had begun to feel the effects of this 
trying campaign, and had been secluded 
by Yermak, pending their restoration to 
health, in the most comfortable quarters 
which the Tartar “ town ” afforded. 

The savages eyed young Morozoff with 
marked attention and curiosity, evidently 
eonsidering the presence of this mere child 
in the heart of that wild region as a fresh 
proof of tho supernatural powers that 
they ascribed to these wonder-working 
strangers. But when the priest's long 
black robe and flowing hair caught their 
eyes they manifested a still greater excite- 
ment, and, venting their amazement in 
clainorous excliumations, came flocking 
around him with the half-shrinking, half- 
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eager curiosity of boys round a tiger's 
cage. 

“We knew you must have one of them 
with you,” cried the foremost savage, 
nodding his huge ape-like head toward 
Father Arkédi, “ or you could never have 
done such deeds.” 

“For what do you take him, then?” 
asked the Ataman, greatly amused. 

“For a magician, to be sure,” answered 
the Tartar, with the air of one stating a 
well-known fact. “We have heard from 
our fathers, who fought against the great 
Czar at Kazan, how, whenever the battle 
was going against Russia, the black-robed 
Christian magicians used to step forth with 
uplifted hands, and talk to something up 
in the sky that no one else could sec; 
and as surely as they did that, tho battle 
changed, and turned against our people.” 

“Even these heathens, it seems, know 
the power of prayer,” said Father Arkadi, 
who, being femiliar with the Tartar lan. 
guage, had understood all that had passed. 
“ Let us hope that they, too, will yet learn 
to pray to the Unseen that dwells in the 
sky.” 

And then the Tartar, encouraged by the 
“Lord of Thunder's” friendly tone, went 
on to say that there was an old prophecy 
current among themselves and the ncigh- 
bouring tribes, which foretold the coming 
of strangers from the setting sun, armed 
with thunder, to conquer the whole land; 
and that the people of Toonakloo, the 
next town to that which they had just 
taken, were so terrified by the sudden and 
startling fulfilment of this prediction, that 
they were preparing a solemn sacritice to 
their great idol, Skal Isarg, as their only 
resource against the threatening danger. 

“ An idol!” echoed Yermak, in whose 
strangely mingled nature the fiery zeal of 
@ crusauler burned beneath tho cool native 
shrewdness of a Cossack. “This won't 
do; it's not proper for us, the worshippers 
of the true God, to let these heathen go on 
with their heathen idolatries under our 
very noses. Is there any man among 
you,” added he, turning to the savages, 
“who knows where this idol is to be 
found?” 

Several men cried out that they did; 
but, on closer questioning, it was found 
out that none of them knew much about 
it beyond a vague idea that it was * some- 
where in the woods,” a direction not quite 
precise enough for the questioner’s purpose. 
At last one man stepped forward who was 
able to lay down the route accurately, and 
to give the various marks by which it 
inight be followed up. 

“You are the man I want,” cried 
Yermak, handing to the delighted Tartar 
one of the gaudy scarlet streamers which 
adorned his own helmet. “If you can 
guide me to the spot where that ido! stands, 
T'll give you this too.” 

And he pointed to the chain of polished 
brass round his neck, the glitter of which 
had already caught the savage’s grecdy 
eye. 

The Tartar cagerly assented; for, in 
truth, the Mohammedanism of these 
barbarous tribes was in most cases as 
purely nominal as their Christianity is 
now. Many of them held firmly the 
simple beliet of Rollo the sea-king—“ And 
for thy erced, a sea-king’s gods are those 
that give the most "-— while one and all 
had mixed up their new religion with the 
idol-worship and pagan ceremonies of 


their forefathers till it was hardly rec 
nisable. 

The Ataman then procceded to 
his guide when the sacrifice was to ti 
place; and being told that it was fi 
for the next night but one, he made 
his preparations accordingly, shrew 
calculating that the more witnesses th 
were of the overthrow of this idol 
which they trusted, the more deep < 
widespread would be the effect produ 
by its fall. 

The appointed time came at last, : 
Yermak, at the head of a picked body 
his men, left the camp with his Tm 
guide. He set out some time before 
set, for though the fatal spot was—as w 
as they could gather from the Tart: 
vague and confused cstimate—not m: 
than ten miles distant, the wary Atan 
(who had already some notion of wha 
ten-mile march could mean amid Siber 
swamps and forests) wisely determinec 
give himself ample time to reach it 
the commencement of the weird festiy 
which was to begin as soon as the nx 
rose. 

The first mile of their march (wh 
the cautious leader began by heading i 
direction exactly opposite to that wh 
he really meant to take, in order to 
ceive any spy who might be watch 
him) lay over open ground, where th 
was still light enough to enable them 
press forward at a brisk pace. But wl 
they passed from it into the black m 
of trees and thickets beyond, the da 
ness—deep enough there even at mid 
—closed round them like the engult 
blackness of the grave; and the m 
daring of that undaunted band fel: 
sudden tightening of their bold he: 
as they plunged into the gloom of t 
ghostly forest, bound on an errand wh: 
they firmly believed to be a direct c 
flict with the powers of evil. 

At the head of the detachment, 
tweenYermak and the guide, went lat 
Arkadi, putting his hand ever and a1 
to the rude iron crucifix on his bre: 
very much as a soldier might handle 
musket before going into action. J 
his companions, tho good priest ne 
doubted for a moment that the Evil ¢ 
himself was abroad in his might to ba 
and destroy those who were marching 
overthrow the foul and murderous id 
try in which he delighted, and that 
might at any moment start up bei 
them in bodily form, arrayed in all 
terrors. But all this could not inake t 
steadfast heart quail, or that firm step 
for an instant; for the roughest soldie 
them all was not more resolute than 1 
unarmed man of peace, strong alike 
his native courage and his unsha 
trust in God. 

Night came on, chill, gloomy, threat 
ing, dark with coming storm—-a fit ni 
indeed for the terrible work that was: 
hand. Amid that grim, unearthly sile 
even their cautious steps sounded 
naturally loud. Ever and anon 
rising wind moaned drearily far aw 
and the hoarse, hollow murmur of 
rushing river came weirdly from the c 
black distance, while the dark bou 
overhead rustled spectrally, as if whis} 
ing to each other some frightful sc 
which they dared not utter aloud. 

The darkness soon became so inte 
that the men could not even sec ¢ 


other’s faces; but Yermak, knowing well 
that a single torch would betray their 
coming to the enemy, whom it was his ob- 
ject to take by surprise, resolved to trust 
wholly to his guide, who continued to move 
forward slowly, but steadily, without a 
sign of hesitation. 

How long that dreary march lasted 
none of those engaged in it could ever 
have told. The gloom, the loneliness, the 


chilling silence, the slow, funereal heavi-° 


ness of their creeping pace, the dreadful 
sense of isolation which made every man 
fee] (even with his trusty comrades al- 
most touching him on either side) utterly 


*® Some of my Tartar guides in Central Asia achieved 
even more wonderful feats than this. —D. K. 
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and terribly alone—all this made their 
dismal] journey seem to bo no real and 
actual march, but some horrible dream in 
which, without cver coming a step nearer 
to their goal, they were doomed to 
struggle wearily onward for ever and ever 
and ever. 

All at once the Ataniaz (whose keen 
eyes were ever on the watch for some 
sign of danger) saw, or thought he saw, 
a faint light amid the great gulf of black- 
ness beyond him. At the same moment 
his guide--who appeared to have caught 
sight of it even before he did—suddenly 
clutched his wrist, and stopped him 
short. 

A whispered order to halt was paseed 
along the line of his followers, who were 
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advancing in single file (the only way, 
indeed, in which they cowld advance 
through that bristling mass of intertwined 
boughs and briars), while Yermak and tho 
guide crept forward on their hands and 
knees to reconnoitre. Ina few minutes 
they returned, and the signa) was given to 
proceed. 

The light—which was now scen to be 
the red glare of a sire—grow strongor as, 
they advanced, and all at once they 
found themselves confronted with a scene 
that might well have passed for the phan- 
tom of a nightmare, or for tha sudden 
uprising around them of those demons 
which had haunted their thoughts all 
through that gloomy march. 

(Tol continued.) 
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THE WALLABY-MAN. 


By Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A, F.G.8., 


Author of “ The Hiyhfleld Stories,” “ Uncle Towser," “ The Silver Whistle,” “ Saintony Cross,” ete., ete. 


Joxvany opened that year with bright 
@ sanny days, and the Glen Gardens 
proved thoroughly enjoyable to the 
residents of Surfonsea Spa. The after- 
noon concerts in the Glass Hall proved 
highly attractive, but the popularity of 
the Skating Rink threatened to clash in 
rivalry with the music. ‘The young men 
and maidens revelled in the exercise, but 
were not willing to forego the concerts. 
The manager was approached on the 
subject, and, being anxious to gain the 
fullest favour, he at once arranged for the 
concerts to be held in the morning, and 
the band to play in the Rotunda during 
the afternoon. 

Colonel Elgin fumed with increased 
fury at this alteration. He had consoled 
himself with the thought that his mornings 
svould be free from the disturbing influence 
of music, and he would be able to splash 
and daub without hindrance. Now ho 
was debarred entirely from his chief 
resource. The reverberations of bourdon 
and diapason simply irritated his nerves 
tevond endurance. He spoilt his brushes, 
spilt his paints, and nearly split, his tongue 
hy the violence of his exclamations. This 
had been the order of things on three 
successive days. On the fourth day, 
Saturday, his plan of retaliation was ripe. 

As it was a half-holiday, Willoughby 
and Edward came home to dinner, and 
‘flerwards they went out into the garden 
uverlooking the Glen. They watched the 
tople assemble, and criticised their 
‘ppearance. They watched the bands- 
tien tuke their places in the Rotunda, 
vhich stood on the slope not twenty yards 
trom the boundary fence. The gay ladies 
and their attendant gentlemen mustered 
'n foree, promenading in two columns 
yast the Rotunda, from which, even now, 
the echoes were being awakened by the 
‘ively strains of a military march. 

Meanwhile, a rival attraction demanded 
“atice from the two boys, in the adjoining 
arden of Rosstrevor. Four Scotch pipers 
“plaids and kilts came forth from the 
‘ulonel’s house, followed by six other 

wn folly armed with instruments of 
b They stationed themselves amony 


CHAPTER X.—A DOGS’ HOLIDAY. 


the cabbages and beetroots, and at once 
struck up in full blast. 

The pipers turned on all the drones, and 
buzzed like ten thousand giant bees in ten 
thousand giant bottles. Had the Camp- 
bells been really coming, they could only 
have turned and fled to escape that terrific 
din. The Durrington band likewise struck 
up with all the power of their lungs “ The 
British Grenadiers.” 

Amazement reigned below. The 
fashionable promenaders stood still to 
stare. The musicians inside the Rotunda 
forgot to look at their music, and turned 
to regard the opposition performers. ‘The 
latter had it all their own way fora while, 
when the former had completed the 
“Marche Romaine.” 

Thon there was ao stir among the 
company in the Gardens. They had 
crowded to the spot, and were vociferating 
loudly. The hubbnb of voices lent a con- 
tribution to tho barbaric nproar of discord. 
There was some amusement, but more 
indignation. Could sneha state of things 
be tolerated—snch an outrage to public 
morality—sueh a defiance of municipal 
authority ? 

Some of the gay young men proposed 
to enlist a regiment among the company, 
and expel the objectionable musicians by 
force. Others, of more mature years, 
questioned whether such a proceeding 
would be consistent with law and liberty. 
Many, who relished the comical side of 
the case, simply laughed and quietly 
awaited the development of the drama. 

Colonel Elgin had been seen standing 
at an open window calmly contemplating 
the view. When his band had finished 
their first duet he went out and con- 
gratulated them on their performance. 
Then he bade them continue their pro- 
gramme, whereupon the pipers began to 
screech forth “Tho Bonnets of Bonnie 
Dundee,” while the Durringtonians blared 
out the strains of * Rule Britannia.” ‘The 
colonel scemed delighted, and beat time 
with his pipe—a suitable biton for pipers. 

Willoughby and Edward enjoyed the 
fun after their own fashion the one 
exploding with laughter and skipping in 


accompaniment to the music, the other 
staring stolidly, as unmoved in counte- 
nance as if he had been hewn out of stone. 

The Glen musicians wero at a loss how 
to proceed. Should they wait till the 
others finished and thon take turn about ? 
Their conductor took counsel with tho 
first violin and cornet, but before they 
had decided what coureo to pursue, an 
incident turned events into a different 
channel. 

It was never known what hand hurled 
that first missile, but a pellet of mud 
suddenly struck the check of the Durring- 
ton saxhornian—a sturly personage with 
red hair, stationed among the bectroots. 

To drop his instrument, wrench up a 
bectroot, swing it once round, and hurl it 
with the force of a swift round-arm ball, 
was the work of two seconds. Such was 
the prelude of the battle. ‘Tho whirling 
root smashed through a glass panel of the 
Rotunda, catching the big drummer fall in 
the back, sending him head-foromost over 
his instrument into the conductor. Desks 
and music were overturned, and a shower 
of splintered glass dealt havoc among the 
faces and hands of other performers. 

Instantly the colonel’s prophetic words 
about a Dogs’ Holiday found fulfilment, 
and the dogs of war were let loose. 
Jumping pell-mell out of their citadel, 
and retaining their instrumonts ns 
wenpons of attack, the Glen musicians 
rushed up the bank to storm the hoights 
of Rosstrevor. 

They scrambled over the low iron fonce 
and flung themselves upon their adver 
saries. These, though outnumbered, 
made haste to repel the invaders, and w 
deadly conflict ensued. 

Brass clashed on brass, fists inet noses, 
blood flowed freely. ‘I'he pipers use 
their bagpipes as boys uso pillows in » 
pillow-fight. Thumps and thuds mingled 
with clash and clang. ‘Tho Durring- 
tonians were gradually giving ground, 
though gallantly supported by the stal- 
wart Scotchmen. 

Colonel Elgin conld not remain neutral 
at such a crisis, His military ardonr wes 
fiercely aroused. By voieo and gesture 
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he commanded the enemy to retire. Such 
trespass and violence should be punished 
by law! When his commands were dis- 
regarded he seized a bean-pole and plied 
it lustily in defence of his rights. 

Conspicuous among the warriors of the 
Glen was a man who played the trom- 
bone. He had lost his cap at the com- 
mencement of the mélée, but was well 
guarded on the head by bushy black hair 
and a bushy black beard. Using his 
instrument like a clubbed rifle, he pro- 
ceeded to attack one of the pipers. The 
blow aimed at the piper’s head was 
evaded by a nimble movement, and 
descended with a mighty thump upon the 
inflated reservoir of the bagpipe. The 
result was a most dismal screech, as of a 
creature in pain. 

It touched the piper’s heart to hear his 
beloved instrument utter such a degraded 
note. The remembrance of his Hieland 
home, the banks and braes of Bonnie 
Doon, the banks of Allan Water, the 
pibroch, and coronach, flashed upon his 
soul, and nerved his hand to clutch the 
bushy black beard of the audacious 
Southron. To his amazement, the bushy 
black beard and bushy black hair were 
left in his hand—while the owner, with a 
wivtked grin, dealt the great Scotchman 
such a blow in the wind as sent him 
heels ‘up into the bosom of the cabbage- 
bed. The trombone-man picked up his 
crumpled horn and went in. quest of 
farther glory. 

Meantime the policemen on duty in 
the Gardens and near neighbourhood had 
been hurried up, and their prompt inter- 
ference presently enforced a cessation of 
hostilities. The combatants were sepa- 
rated, and the colonel was prevailed upon 
to take his musicians into his house. The 

cleo ushered the others back into the 
len. 

The police asked many questions, and 
wantod to arrest somebody. The colonel 
was perfectly agreeable, provided the 
somebody was of the other side. He 
defied the police to prove that he or his 
men had committed a breach of the peace. 
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He had as much right to have music in 
his garden as the Corporation had in theirs. 
He insisted that they were the aggress 
The assault had been made by thei 
servants. He should demand legal satis- 
faction. 

The policemen could not deny that 
there might be some truth in his state- 
ments, but they accused him of causing 
a nuisance and provoking a combat. ‘The 
colonel denied the charge, insisting on his 
liberty to have music in his own garden 
at his discretion. 

The argument was hotly contested on 
both sides. The policemen said they 
should report to the superintendent, and 
await his instructions. The colonel told 
them to go to the-— superintendent. 

Edward and Willoughby had watched 
every incident of this fierce encounter 
with the deepest interest. The Misses 
Appledew had also watched from an upper 
window. At the first sign of war they 
had screamed aloud. ‘Then they bolted 
the door and shrieked through the key- 
hole to Mrs. Buskin to come and defend 
them—there was bloodshed and horrible 
massacre going on, and they would all be 
murdered. 

“Tsay, Will,” said Edward, bursting 
with excitement after the combat had 
ceased, “ did you see that piper tear off that 
chap’s hair, beard and all?” 

“Rather! And did you see who the 
chap was? It was the wallaby-man, of 
course !"” 

“Was it?’ said Edward; “I didn’t 
notice him—where is he now ?”” 

They looked at the performers, who 
were once more in their bower, evidently 
preparing to resume their music. They 
seemed in difficulties, as some of the 
instruments had suffered damage. There 
was the wallaby-man, clearly to be recog- 
nised after the loss of his borrowed plumes, 
trying in vain to straighten the crumpled 
tube of his trombone. His services, at 
any rate, would not be available for further 
music. The big drum, too, was found to 
be pierced through by the legs of a desk; 
while one of the bassoons was as useless 


for musical purposes as a cracked basi 
and two hautboys were broken in half. 

But the Glen-men were determined 1 
to be thwarted in their purpose, and 
answer to the rap of the conductor's bit 
some twelve out of the twenty-two 1 
sponded in the brilliant melody of a wal 

The colonel, on his side, was equa 
determined not to confess defeat. 1 
assembled all his blowing-men in t 
studio. He opened wide its two windoy 
and again started his bands on two d 
tinct tunes. ho result was even mc 
entirely hideous indoors than it had be 
outside. 

Anything more excruciatingly ear-sp 
ting could not be imagined. Three bar 
in three different keys playing th 
different tunes, and each struggling 
supremacy ! 

It only wanted a few fog-horns ¢ 
Great-Western engine-whistles to cc 
piste tho ideal of din. A choir of donke 

raying @ requiem over the slaughter 
unnumbered pigs, would have been f 
mony in comparison 

Such was the second part of the conc 
in the Glen Gardens that afternoon. 
manager, flushed and indignant, decls 
the colonel’s conduct to be absolu 
scandalous; but, pending the judi 
investigation of the case, he though 
was useless to attempt to continue 
programme. They had better bring 
performance to a close by playing ‘“( 
save the Queen.” Surely the col 
could not so far forget his allegiance: 
his sovereign as to insult the Nati 
Anthem ? 

No—the colonel, of course, could 
The moment he heard the opening 
he commanded the pipers to be silent 
the Durringtonians to join in, kee 
perfect time and tune. The effect 
grand, and elicited a cheer from 
audience. 

So the company gradually melted a: 
and the Gardens were surrendered ¢ 
more to their native minstrels, the ru 
and chirping sparrows. 

(To be continued.) 
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EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 


‘E were very glad to get our supper and 
turn in soon afterwards. Being anew 
arrival, I was offered the only bedstead in the 
house, but, like all green hands, I wanted to 
show that I could rough it as well as the 
rest, and so ohose to roll myself up in a few 
blankets on the floor; I need hardly say 
that I repented of my choice before morning ! 
I found that I could not get on to my 
friends’ ranohe at once, which was thirty 
miles distant, and I accepted an invitation 
from two Englishmen who lived near to stay at 
their ranche for a time, till I got a chance to 
proceed on my journey. Here I picked up the 
first rudiments of cooking and housekeeping 
generally, indispensable accomplishments in 
a country where everyone has to do such 
things for himself. 

During my first experiences of life on a 
ranche, everything of course struck me as 
of the most primitive kind, after the civilised 
existence to which I had been accustomed. 


By Frayk Knicut. 


PART II,—LIFE ON A RANCHE. 


The house was built of sod, and contained 
two rooms, one of which was for sleeping 
purposes, while the other formed a veritable 
multum_ in parvo, as it comprised dining- 
room, drawing-room, smoking-room, and 
kitchen, all rolled into one! 

The wails were plastered inside with mud, 
and the floor consisted of bare boards; but 
though this may not sound very inviting, 
there is no doubt that sod houses are by far 
the most comfortable, as well as the cheapest, 
that can be put up in this part of the country, 
being warm in winter and delightfully cool 
in summer. 

In the Old Country I had always regarded 
culinary operations as involved in the deepest 
mystery, and requiring the experience of years, 
but this idea was speedily dispelled after I 
had been on the ranche a few days. 

Cooking in the West is naturally of a 
simple kind, and anyone can become a fair 
chef de cuisine if he willonly bear in mind 


that cleanliness is the most essential \ 
which a cook can possess. 

I took rather kindly to the duties o 
kitchen, and used to get most of the 1 
ready for the other fellows by the time 
came in from riding round the cattle. 

On one occasion, feeling ambitious, 
wishing to impress the others with a ser 
my growing skill, I decided to make an 
pie for dinner. My ideas on the subjc 
pastry were decidedly vague, but I succe 
more by luck than skill, in making 1 
crust for a first attempt. 

I had to use dried apples for the int 
which were a staple article of food in tha: 
fresh fruit being uncommonly scarce. 

The oven baked splendidly that day 
all went well, as if to reward my m 
effort in high-class cookery. 

By-and-by in came the boys with 
nous appetites, and I smiled inward]: 
thought how they would relish the de 


which they little dreamed was awaiting them 
in the oven. 

At last the meat was finished; the hour of 
triumph was athand! Witha grand flourish 
I whipped my chef d’auvre out of the oven, 
and proudly placed it on the table. 

In appearance the crust surpassed my most 
sanguine expectations, with its hue of delicate 
brown, and I felt sure that my pie was a 
complete success, forgetting that time- 
honoured saying, “ The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.” There was living on the 
ranche at that time an old “ cow-puncher ” 
(cowboy) named “ Brad,”’ who used to help 
the boys with their cattle. He was of a jovial 
temperament, and always in the best of 
spirits. As soon as he saw my handiwork, 
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he inquired as to the nature of its contents. 
When I told him they consisted of apples, he 
said, “ You didn’t boil them before you put 
them in the pie, did you?” in a tone which 
implied that, if I had done so, I should have 


spoiled them. “No, : bet I didn’t,” I re- 
plied, delighted to think I had avoided making 
such anerror. “Honest ?’”’ he asked, not yet 


apparently satisfied in his mind. I ‘nasured 
him: once more that the apples were entirely 
innocent of boiling, whereupon both he and 
the other boys burst into roars of laughter, 
and somehow, in my inner consciousness, I 
became aware that my pie was not quite the 
success I had intended it to be. A surprise 
it certainly was, to me, at any rate, especially 
when the crust was removed, disclosing what 
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I should have unhesitatingly declared to be 
strips of brown leather had I not known them 
to be apples. Truly might it be said-on this 
occasion, “A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.’”’ The fame of that pie spread far and 
wide over the country, and wherever I went 
I used to encounter jokes at my expense. I 
have not heard the last of it even yet, though 
several years have elapsed since the event.. . 

Of all household work, the most objection-. 
able to me was washing clothes. To bend 
over a wash-tub, inhaling the sweet odour 
of soap-suds, and rubbing the various gar- 
ments on a wash-board for an hour or moro 
at a time, with the thermometer at 100° 
in the shade, is an employment which I 
found most trying to my knuckles and 
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patience alike. An Englishman near us, 
whose ranche ran along the banks of the 
river, used to simplify the process by fasten- 
ing his clothes to the bank, and allowing the 
water, in which there was a large proportion 
of sand, to run through them for a few days; 
the sand was most effectual in getting rid of 
the dirt, at least so he used to tell us; I 
never tried the method myself. 

On several occasions, when the boys wanted 
to go away for the day, I undertook to herd 
their cattle for them. This was not hard 
work, as I only had to keep the herd in view, 
and if I saw any cows straying off in a for- 
bidden direction, to ride after the truants and 
turn them back. During the greater part of 
the day I woulll lie on the side of a hill, with 
a pipe and book to while away the time. In 
the evening, I had to drive the cattle down to 
their bed-ground, which was handy to the 
ranche, and keep riding round the herd until 
they lay down for the night. They would 
always stay on the same spot till daybreak, 
unless a storm came up in the night to dis- 
turb them. One of the boys would ride out 

-every morning and start them to feed in the 
right direction. 

I cannot say I enjoyed my first experience 

-of a Western saddle, but I soon got accus- 
tomed to it, and found it infinitely more 
comfortable than an English one, especially 
for along ride. These saddles have a high 
pommel ‘in front, called the “horn,” about 
which I shall have more to say later on; the 

. cantle is much highor than in the English 
saddle, and the stirrups are longer, producing 
ascat like that of the cavalry. The whole 
saddle averages about thirty pounds in weight, 
which, with a couple of blankets underneath, 
makes quite a formidable burden when added 
to the weight of the rider, but it is wonderful 
how much the tough little ‘ bronchos,” as 
Western horses are called, will stand. 

These saddles have generally two girths (in 
Western parlance “cinches”’), though some 
boast of onlyone. The cinches are placed 
some distance apart, and hold the saddle 
very firmly, which is most essential with a 
horse that “ pitches '’—7.c. buckjumps. 

The hind cinch is a great help in keeping 
the saddle from tipping up when there is any 
“roping” to be done. As soon as the noose 
of a lariat is over the head of a cow, the rider 
takes a couple of turns with the slack rope 
round the horn of the saddle, and then gets 
his horse in such a position as to keep the 
rope taut, sometimes with his head towards 
the cow, at others away from her; it will 
thus be seen that all the strain (resulting 
from the cow puiling one way and the horse 
another) comes on the horn, and, should the 
horse's head be turned towards the cow, it 
would be apt to tip up the cantle of the 

_ waddle, were it not for the hind cinch, which 
kseps it down in its proper position. 

l had seen the boys on several occasions 
roping cattle from their horses, and one day 
when L was herding for them I thought I 
would try #7 hand at it, as the operation did 
not appear very difficult. Accordingly, that 
morning I fastened a rope on my saddle, and 
-sallied forth with expectations of great sport, 
which were most fully realised. 4 

Picking out an old cow, who looked as if 
nothing could disturb her equanimity, I dug 
the spurs into my horse, and rode gallantly 
at her; the old “critter” waited till I was 
within a few yards, and then started off ata 
swinging trot, while my horse, entering fully 
into the fun of the thing, rushed madly in 
pursuit. 

I had tried swinging a rope round my head 
on foot, and could manage that fairly well, 
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but 1 found it a very different matter ona 
horse going at full gallop. Whenever I had a 
good swing on, and was just ready to throw, 
the wily old cow would dodge to one side ; 
simultaneously my horse woi'!d follow suit, 
while I—who was thinking entirely of the 
rope and sitting loosely in the saddle —would 
find myself within an ace of being deposited 
on the prairie, with the rope wound round my 
body in such a way that it would have puzzled 
a‘ medium,” with the aid of all his spirits, to 
disentangle it! 

This would necessitate a halt to re-arrange 
matters preparatory to a fresh start. Then 
at it we went again, and after a long chase, 
varied with many dodgings (some of which 
nearly proved fatal to me), I succeeded at last 
by sheer luck in getting the noose over the 
old cow's head. 

So delighted was [ at my own skill, that I 
entirely forgot to take a turn with the rope 
round the horn of the saddle until it was too 
late. Away went the cow, maddened by the 
noose fast tightening round her neck ; away, 
too, went the rope, and, as ill-luck would 
have it, took a turn of its own accord round 
my foot. I had a narrow cscape of being 
jerked clean out of tho saddle ; but fortunately 
the rope slipped off in the nick of time, and, 
making a desperate grab for the horn, I 
managed to haul myself into position again 
and to catch the end of the rope before it was 
gone for ever. 

I urged on my horse, who had all this time 
bean holding his own with the cow, and as 
soon as I got near to her, made the rope fast 
to the horn, and pulled up my horse to check 
the mad career of this infuriated bovine. My 
mancuvre produced an unexpce ted effect, for 
the old brute wheeled sharply, and doubled 
back past me. Before my horse could turn, 
the slack rope had slipped under his long 
flowing tail, and I found myself playing 
shuttlecock to his battledore, until he made 
a bad shot, and instead of landing somewhere 
on his back, I was gracefully deposited on 
my own, with the prairie for a rosting-place! 

Rising hastily from this ignominioua 
position, I beheld my old cnemy, the cow, 
about a quarter of a mile away, still on the 
run, and trailing the rope behind her; while 
my broncho had followed her cxample, and 
was making rapid tracks for home, leaving 
me stranded several miles from the ranche, 
and vowing vengeance against the entire 
bovine genus, more especially that portion 
which roam over the Western prairies. This 
was my first experience in “roping” and 
in riding a“ pitcher,” and I must oonfess that 
both the cow and horse had decidedly the 
best of the game. 

To ride a pitching horse requires a great 
deal of nerve and presence of mind, added to 
continual practice. The motions which « 
horse goes through on these occasions are 
entirely different from any other kind of 
antics in which that animal indulges, and 
until the rider becomes more or less accus- 
tomed to the sensativn, and finds out the 
best method for resisting it, he has little or 
no chance of staying in his saddle. I cannot 
imagine anything which could jar a man so 
thoroughly as five minutes on a pitching 
horse, and it is a great strain on the entire 
system to keep one’s seat if the performance 
lasts for long, as it sometimes does. 

The vice is peculiar to the broncho and 
other breeds of horses which are, s0 to speak, 
only half-tamed, for the majority of them 
were roaming over the country at their own 
sweet will not many years ago. 

A great number of “ bad ” horses are made 
so by the rough way in which they are broken. 


As a rule. the professional horse-breakers 
(known by the euphonious name of “ broncho- 
busters ”) like to show off their equestrian 
skill to an admiring audience, regardless of 
consequences to the animal, They are 
disappointed, on mounting a young horse 
for the first time, if he does not immediately 
begin to pitch; and should he not seem in- 
clined to perform, they will spur him from 
neck to flank, which usually has the desired 
effect. 

I cannot say I was ever cager to deliberately 
risk my neck by climbing on toa pitching 
horse for fun, but on several occasions the 
animal I was riding took it into his head to 
show off his capabilities in that linc. After 
two or three falls, I began to get an inkling of 
the best seat to adopt on these occasions, and 
could acquit myself more ereditably than in 
my first experience. 

Lexpect that the majority of my readers 
saw the performances of the pitching horses 
in “ Buffalo Bill's ” Wild West Show, either 
in London or Paris, but for the benefit of 
those who have not, I might explain that 
when a horse is pitching he arches his back 
like an angry cat, puts b's head between his 
fore-legs, and makes a scries of quick bounds 
into the air, his legs close together and stiff ; 
when he comes down, he lands on all-fours 
simultaneously, which, it may be imagined, 
communicates a fearful jar to the rider, and 
these concussions follow so swiftly one after 
another —like volley-firing-—that should the 
rider once lose his grip, he never has a chance 
of regaining it, but is shot farther and farther 
out of the saddle at each successive 
bound, .until he takes leave of it and his 
horse altogether. 

“Every man accerding to his taste,”’ says 
the proverb ; and this might be applied with 
equal truth to pitching horses, for cach one 
has kis own peculiar method. Some prefer 
vemaining on the same spot during their per- 
formance, others pitch forwards, backwards, or 
ina circle, while a few of the worst specimens 
hurl themselves from side to side, their 
bodies at an angle of 45° with the ground, 
and are by far the hardest to sit. 

I had not been at the ranche for long 
before those winged terrors, the mosquitoes, 
appeared on the scene; they are a fearful 
pest in this country during the summer 
months, especially if the rainfall should be 
heavy, in which case they become fairly 
rampant. 

The little torments invariably display a 
predilection for freshly imported blood, and 
as they hovered round me, seemed to sing in 
savage glee “Fe! fi! fo! fum! I smell the 


“blood of an Englishman !” 


As a rule, the early morning and evening 
were the most pleasant times during the day, 
but one could hardly ever sit outside the 
house after sunset, and enjoy the cool even- 
ing air, for these winged foes would be 
swarming round in a very short space of 
time. They have not even enough manners to 
allow a poor human being to enjoy his even- 
ing pipe in peace, for tobacco-smoke, behind 
which one would bée fortified against English 
midges, is but a feeble protection against the 
mosquito, who dashes fanatically through 
the smoke from your battery, and fastens on 
the most tender spot he can find, causing you 
to beat an undignified retreat to the shelter 
of the house. 

After having stayed about a month on 
the ranche, I transferred myself and my 
belongings to my original destination, where 
my old schoolmates were running a small 
herd of cattle in the hills. 

(To be continned.y 
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AND THE OSTRICH. 
STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Snow-bird," “© Our Home in the Silver West,” ete., ele. 


AS ReBecca was not a day at the 

ostrich farms before she represented 
to Mr. Tom Carter that there were very 
gveat advantages to be derived from the 
division of labour. 

“Well, Miss Elliott,” said Tom, “what 
do you propose ? ” 

“That is a question that is easy to 
answer. I have seen Kenneth this morn- 
ing, and he is delighted with my idea.” 

“Yes?” 

“ And it is simply this: that I remain 
here and keep house for you and my boy 
Mdgar, and that Ruth, with Mary, shail 
officiate in the same capacity for Kenneth.” 

“Oh!" said Tom, “I think that the 
plin will work delightfully, but I believe 
that to some extent I can improve on it. 
You see, my dear Miss Elliott, what one 
does long for most in the Karroo is society. 
Well, we have a few neighbours with 
whom we can spend the evening now and 
then, but they are none of them very near 
at hand, whereas Kenneth is. Well, my 
proposal is that Kenneth and Ruth dine 
with us two evenings here at our bungalow, 
while we dine with them at the farm every 
third evening.” 

“That seems very fair,” said Rebecca. 

© Very well ; I will propose it. You see I 
want as much as possible to foel that we 
are all one family.” 

When Kenneth McCrimman heard of 
the plan he was delighted. 

~ Only,” he said, “ why should it not be 
on alternate evenings ?” 

“Oh!” cried Tom, “that would not be 
what sailors call ‘ fair Johnnick,’ because 
we are by far the larger party.” 

So Kenncth was fain to give in. 


Before going any farther I must tell'you 
about the strange fight between Bran 
and Solomon. During his first night 
at the bungalow, having eaten rather 
heartily perhaps, Bran had torriblo dreams. 
Over and over again Solomon, looking ten 
times more ugly than he really was, ap- 
peared to come and sit upon the dog's 
chest and glare down at him with awful 
eyes, till Bran awoke, kicking and squeal- 
ing with fright. 

Next morning Bran concluded he would 
not attack Solomon, but would defend 
himself with might and main if the bird 
cune for hin, 

Perhaps the day would have passed 
ever peacefully enough had not Gibbey, 
the cat, precipitated matters. It seems 

t. after luncheon, Solomon had found 
way into the bungalow compound, and 
thought that he would go to sleep stand. 
lug on one leg in 9 sunny corner. 

‘There was no harm in this, and Gibbey, 
when passing throngh the garden some 
tine after. had certainly no right to 
interfere with him. But cats are cats, you 
i.now, and Gibbey couldn't help it. ~ 

He walked straight up to Solomon. 

“You great overgrown idiot,” he said; 
* you're the ugliest bird ever I saw in my 
lite. ‘Take that for your ugly nob.” 


(With Mustrations by ALFRED PRaRsz.) 


CHAPTER X.—ALIE’S FIRST SHOT. 


As he spoke he sprang up and struck 
Solomon on the pouch. 

Now this was more than any respectable 
adjutant could be expected to bear, so, 
with a cry of rage, he made a dash for 
that cat, and just as he was escaping into 
the house, he pinned him by the tail. 
ells specdily brought Bran to 
ce; then Solomon let go the 
urned to defend himself against 


the dog. 

It was a droll fight while it lasted, and 
a very serious one for poor Solomon. 

Bran made for his legs, but down 
dropped the bird on his haunches and 
prepared to receive cavalry, and the collic 
had several digs on the nose and ears, 
that stung him almost to frenzy. 

With a yell of rage he charged in upon 
Solomon at last, and seized him by the 
pouch, which happened to be suspiciously 
bulky on this particular morning. 

The bird kicked and fluttered and 
screamed, but with the true instinct of a 
Seotch collie Bran kept his hold till the 
grip gave way, just as Mammy came 
flying round the corner to try to save the 
life of her pet. 

Retreat now suggested itself to Solomon 
as the best way out of a difficulty. He 
rose slowly and warily, and had a look 
round to make certain that Bran had 
really gone. Then he gave himself a 
shake. As he did so, there fell from that 
now bottomless pouch of his, sufticient 
evidence of his dishonesty to have hanged 
a horsestealer--to wit: 


A blacking-brusb, 

A reel of cotton, 
Three thimbles, 

A handful of hairpins, 
Atel a ham bone, 


Solomon stumbled up agaiust Mammy 
a little way past the fountain. Perhaps 
he felt a trifle faint. 

“Tammie, lammie.” cried the little old 
lady in great grief, “and vhas dat nasty 
dog done go keel my lammie then!” 

But Maminy was an excellent house- 
hold surgeon, so she took her lammie in 
hand, and sewed up his pouch for him, 
and bathed it and fomented it and doctored 
it, so that in less than a week's time it 
was as well as ever. Fora time Solomon 
gave Bran a wide berth, but, strange to 
say, there was no further attempt to re- 
new the battle, and the whole affair ended 
by the collic and he becoming fast fricnds. 
I don’t think tho cat, however, ever quite 
forgave the adjutant. He retained 
neutral. it is true, but you see Solomon 
had pulled his tail, and that is just the 
sort of indignity that no cat with any 
claim to respectability could ever forget. 


Matters at the two furms began now to 
fall into very easy lines indeed. Fora 
time, at all events. it was all pretty plain 
sailing. 

Edgar just kept on working away like 
an ordinary hand, or as every apprentice 


who wishes to do well and to learn his 
business ought todo. We may remember 
that the young fellow pcessessed the 
interest upon a few odd thousands; why, 
it may be asked, did he not fall back upon 
this money, and do as Kenneth had done, 
purchase a farm, or go into partnership 
with soine one else who was as rich but 
no richer than himself ? 

I think, if you ask me, that Edgar was 
taking a far better plan, and the only one 
that was likely to lead to future succoss. 
His outfit and passage to the colony had 
absorbed at least two years’ interest of his 
little fortune, so, without breaking in on 
the Jatter, he would have very little to go 
and come upon for a year or two. 

On the other hand, Tom Carter was a 
man of business as well as a man of the 
world, and when asked by Edgar what 
premium for his apprenticeship would be 
due, the answer had been as follows: 

“My dear boy, I could afford to tako 
you without any fee at all, and I like you 
well enough to do so ; but ifI did, I know 
you would not feel independent nor on 
good terms with yourself, so I shall charge 
you a nominal premium, but it will not 
be owing till the end of your third year. 
Yes, I know what you are thinking, but 
you shall not break upon a penny of tho 
money you have in the three per cents. 
Nor would I advise you to speculate in 
any way ; becanse, mind you, although we 
ostrich farmers have had fine times of it 
in years gone by, I think we will never 
again get such high prices for our 
feathers. 

“ But,” he added, “ that is not going to 
frighten us, lad; everything must find its 
level in this world. As for me, Edgar, I 
have a splendid private connection in 
England and Scotland, and if you are 
active and industrions, who knows that 
you may not have the same one of these 
days.” 

Aunt Rebecca made a most excellent 
housekeeper. ‘Though never ofticious, she 
was out doors and in, and superintended 
the working of everything that came at 
all in her way or province. Old Mammy 
and she got on very well from the very 
first. 

“She vhas one dear delightful ladec."’ 
This was Mammmy’s reply to Tom Carter, 
when he laughingly asked her how she 
liked Miss Elhott. 

I think that Ruth, though she lacked 
in a great measure tho calmness of her 
sister Kebecca, got on almost equally well 
as Kenneth's housekeeper. ‘Then sho 
had Mary Brown to assist her. 

For a young girl, freshly caught as one 
might say, newly out from the Scottish 
Highlands, Mary got on very well indeed. 
She took a little while, it is true, to get 
broken to colonial ways, but what she 
did learn she never forgot. 

The real minutiwe of ostrich farming 
Kenneth had not as yet set himsclf to 
learn. He always said he would —one of 
these days. I fear indeed that Kenneth 
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was just a little too fond of a life of sport 
and pleasure ever to make a very suc- 
cessful farmer ; but, dear me! he was but 
young yet, and we cannot judge of the 
future man from the mere “hobbledehoy.” 

All I can say for certain is, that at pre- 
sent he spent a good deal of time away— 
far away among the hills, and in the bush, 
Alie being his constant companion. 

I said in a former chapter that Alie 
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The rule really holds good with regard to 
the lower animals. If I were to choose 
a pig even for a pet—and I have done so 
before now—I should have the small one 
of the litter, the “ drochy " or “ sharger " 
as it is called in Scotland, and I could 
teach that sharger anything within ordi- 
nary bounds or limits. 

Alie used very often to run over to 
Kenneth’s farm to breakfast with him 


sport as well as Blackguard; and, 
mpither Kenneth nor Alie objected, B 
now made one in every expedition. 

To some considerable extent Kenn 
had almost banished the wild beasts 
at all events given them so many sev 
lessons that they seldom came near 
the farm. 

But one day Alie had an advent 
which I must relate briefly, hecaus: 
proves what a fearless little mouse 
was. 

Kennie had left her, then, at some sr. 
distance from the farm, in charge of k 
her own pony and his Rosinante, unti. 
should run back for something he 
forgotten. His rifle he had placed on 
ground near a bush. He had not b 
gone long before, toher great surprise, . 
noticed a huge grey lynx coming dasl 
towards her with an ostrich chick in 
mouth. She dropped the reins at « 
and seized the rifle. She had never ¢ 
“let one off,” as she called it, before, 
now she knelt as to the manner b 
brought the gun to her shoulder, 
fired. She had not held it very tigl 
I suppose, for the recoil nearly knoc 
her over. She got up, rubbing 
shoulder and trying tolook as ifit di 


““With a yell of rage he charged in upon Solomon at last.” 


seemed to be twelve or thirteen years of 
age, but in reality she was not yet 
eleven, for English girls grow quickly in 
Africa, and it must not be forgotten that 
Alie’s father was almost a giant. The 
girl herself, however, would never be very 
tall, she was of too fragile a nature, and, 
I may add, too clever. Nature indeed 
appears tu make it a rule with very young 
folks to develop the body and mind 
together as much as possible, or to develop 
the one at the expense of the other. 


and Ruth; then, during that meal, they 
could make up their minds what they 
were to do for the day. Summer was 
now coming, and it was already almost 
too hot to take long rides in the middle 
of the day ; but both dressed very lightly, 
and the mornings and evenings were 
quite delightful. The native dog Black- 
guard always went with them, but one 
day Bran himself put in an appearance. 
He said he did not see any reason why 
he should not have a little of the fun and 


burt, but the lynx was dead; shot c 
through the brain. Now I have not 
slightest hesitation in saying that 
shot was a fluke. Nevertheless, w 
Mr. Jacobs heard of it, a proud man 
he. “She'll be a crack shot yet, I 
you,” he cried. “There is nothir 
wouldn't do for my little girl, 
Kenneth, lad, if you'll see she co 
by no accident, I'll buy her the swe« 
wee rifle ever seen, next time I » 
Cape Town.” 


This was a long speech for Jacobs to 
make, but in reply Kenneth assured him 
he would look after Alie and her rifle 
every minute of the day, and teach her 
all that he knew himself about guns and 
shooting. 

The tenth day of the succeeding 
November was one that it was unlikely 
Alie would ever forget. Both her father 
and Kenneth had gone to town some days 
before, and were expected home that 
evening. Kenneth wanted more arsenical 
paste, more preservative paste, more 
eyes, and more ammunition. 

As she listened towards darkling for 
the sound of the waggon’s wheels, and 
the crack of the Caffre’s long driving 
whip, Alie was considerably excited. 

Hitherto, I may inform you, she had 
had a great many teachers, her father for 
instance, Jacobs, and even old Maminy, 
but no regular one. 

To-night, however, her governess was 
coming in the waggon. ‘This wasn’t what 
excited the girl, so much as the thought 
that a piano was coming also. As for 
the governess, she had made up her mind 
to hate her, or at least to ignore her 
existence except during school hours. 
But the piano—ah! that indeed ! 

I fear that Alie had gathered her ideas 
of governesses in general from some books 
she had read, and believed they were all 
tall, prim, grey, and angular, and sat with 
their peaked shoulders thrown very far 
baek, wore corkscrew curls, and talked 
dictionary. 

The waggon arrived at last, and there 
was the piano in its case. That would 
not be unpacked to-night, but Miss Talbot, 
the governess, tas unpacked, and when 
she came down to dinner, a rather pale- 
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faced, dark-eyed, but pretty girl, certainly 
not over twenty, and wearing one of the 
sweetest lilac dresses ever Alie had seen, 
the child’s heart went out to her at once. 

She ran to meet her. 

“So glad, Miss Talbot!’ she cried. 

“Glad you are going to have a gover- 
ness?” said Miss Talbot, kissing her. 

“Oh, no, I didn’t want that, only I’m 
glad you are so young and pretty and 
nice!” 

After this Alie did not go quite so often 
to the hill with Kenneth. But then the 
new rifle had come and she was bound to 
try that, so she managed to get up a little 
earlier and have two, sometimes nearly 
three, hours on the hills before breakfast. 

A very apt pupil Alie proved herself, not 
only as a pianist but more particularly as 
a ritle-shot. She did not always kill, it is 
true, but when she did bag a rock rabbit 
or a wild cat her joy was unbounded. 

On the whole, a very busy little woman 
was pretty Alio Jacobs, or Baby Jacobs 
as she was generally called by the hands, 
all of whom were very fond of her. 

Alie’s chicf charge was the chicks. 

Innocence and beauty, I think. are 
always associated in animal life. ‘here 
certainly can be no real beauty without 
innocence. 

Excessively droll little fellows are 
ostrich chickens at birth, and for about a 
month after, val-bodied and long-necked, 
with big, wondering eyes that seem to 
look you through and through, and covered 
with a rough coat of grey and brown and 
black, bearing a somewhat remote resem- 
blance to the shreds and patches our 
grandmothers used to make hearthrugs of. 

Those that were brought to life by 
means of the incubator appeared the 
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drollest, and they toddled about, giving 
vent now and then to a kind of peevish 
“peek,” as if they really missed the 
mother. 

Alie used to love these most. 

“Tl be a mother to you,” she would 
say pityingly. ‘Look upon me as your 
mammy, poor little incubator orphans!" 

And really the chicks were in no way 
disinclined to do so. 

But as they get older the chickens lose 
a good deal of their beauty, and instead of 
their queer rough coat stubbly feathers 
begin to appear. Still Alie continued to 
do her duty by her droll family until they 
grew beyond her power, which, in a few 
months’ time, they did. About this timo 
Alie began to feel like 
The little old woman who lived in a shoe, 

Who had co many children she didn't kuow what todo. 

The plucking of tho chicken feathers 
is generally accomplished when the birds 
are from seven to nine months old. It 
seems cruel to denude a bird so young of 
the covering nature has designed for its 
protection, but it is a grim necessity in 
successful “ostrich farming.” On chicken- 
plucking days, however, Alie would not gu 
near the place. She begged for a holiday 
and went off round the hills with Kenneth, 
who was probably just as pleased to get 
away as she herself was, though not for 
the same reason. 

But now a grand plucking of old birds 
was “on tho fapis," and for a day or two 
beforehand everybody about Tom Carter's 
farm was very busy indecd. 

Rebecca had attended many a sheep- 
shenring in her time, but now she was to 
have an experience that was altogether 
new. 


(To be continued.) 


Ware has fully set in, and already we 
: have felt the keen grip of his stern 
icy hand. Dame Nature, having doffed her 
summer attire, is now sleeping her long 
winter sleep, and many of her children have 
followed her example. ‘ 

The equirrels, dormice, and hedgehogs are 
testing peacefully in their cosy, moss-lined 
uests, the bats have retired to the warm dark 
corners of the barns or chimney-stacks, and 
only venture out when the evenings are un- 
usually mild ; while the badgers, shrew-mice, 
and field-mice, having prepared their winter 
‘warters, have left the surface and retired 
underground to sheltered spots where the icy 
‘Winds and driving snow cannot reach them. 

Field-hunting is practically over for the 
year, and we may put away our butterfly-nets, 
vascula, and other paraphernalia, but to the 
enthusiastic naturalist the ponds still pre- 
seat many attractions. 

True, we no longer see the frogs, toads, 
newts, and many other of the inmates that 
thronged the waters only a few months ago, 
‘ut the beetles are still there, and may be 
en swimming about, or scudding along the 
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surface, according to their species ; the water- 
measurers areatill there; the snails still climb 
amid the decayed vegetable matter; and the 
water-boatman may be seen, on any sunny 
day, swimming on its back by means of its 
long oar-shaped legs on the look-out for food; 
while the corixem, and water-scorpions pre- 
fer to remain lower down in the water, or in 
the thick black mud which lines the bottom. 

A stagnant pool is ever a source of great 
interest to the naturalist, from the fact that 
it can always be worked, by day or night, 
in the height of summer or the depth of 
winter. 

I have worked one pond for nearly fifteen 
years, and have always managed to find 
something fresh to interest and instruct me; 
some new arrival maybe, whose presence I 
had hitherto failed to discover, some new 
water plant that I had overlooked, or some 
new feature with regard to the habits of the 
inmates, depending perhaps on the state of 
the weather or the season. 

There is always something to be discovered, 
and if one goes well provided with the ne- 
cessary apparatus it matters little whether 


the weather be hot or cold, stormy or fine 

-the expedition will gencrully prove a 
success. 

In previous numbers of the “B.O.P." J 
have briefly described ono or two of the 
common inhabitants of stagnant water; and 
I purpose in this paper to devote a short 
time to the study of another of these resi- 
dents of the waters — namely, the water-boat- 
man, an insect whose habits render it pecu- 
liarly adapted for winter observation, ar, 
unlike many of the pond-dwellers, it docs 
not hibernate, but may be found in the 
coldest day in winter, even when the surface 
is covered with ice. 

The water-boatman belongs to that order 
of insects to which the name Hemiptera ix 
scientifically given; and includes a variety 
of curious beings, several of which are found 
in stagnant water, such as the water-mea- 
surers, water-boatmen, scorpions, ete. 

Insects belonging to the Heteroptera divi- 
sions of this order may be distinguished by 
the following peculiarities : 

1. Unlike most insects, they have an in- 
complete metamorphosis - that is, they do 
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not go into a chrysalis state, and after a 
certain period emerge a totally different 
creature, like the butterflies and moths. On 
the contrary, the young fry closely resemble 
the full-grown insect in appearance, the only 
difference being in the size. 

2. The members of this group have 
mouths which are strictly adapted for 
sucking the juices from the bodies of the 
animals on which they feed, and are provided 
with 9 piercing organ, in the shape of a beak, 
which can penetrate far into the flesh, and is 
capable of inflicting a painful wound to the 
hand that touches them carelessly. 

3. These insocts are provided with four 
wings, the upper pair of which somewhat 
resemble those of the beetle in appearance 
and texture, being of a horny nature, while 
the lower pair are membranous and adapted 
for the purpose of locomotion. 

The water-boatman is a curious-looking 
insect about } inch Jong. It may 
be easily distinguished from other allied 
species by the peculiar way in which 


‘WATER-BOATMAN 
(Notonecta Glauca). 
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it propels itself through the water ; for while 
quest insects prefer the normal mode of 
progression, this eccentric individual prefers 
to swim on its back, when the shape of 
its body, and the two long legs, closely 
resembling oars, make it look exactly iike a 
little boat, moving swiftly through the water. 

Innocent though it is in appearance, the 
water-boatman is, in reality, a tremendous 
tyrant, for next to the Dytiscus it is the 
most predaceous and bloodthirsty inhabitant 
of the pool. 

Armed with a tezrible beak, and two pairs 
of strong curved legs, it swims swiftly up to 
its intended victim; then, suddenly darting 
forward, seizes its quarry in its powerful 
limbs, and, plunging the beak in the soft 
quivering flesh, sucks away at the life-blood 
till every drop is drained from the body, 
when it immediately discards it, and goes in 
search of another. 

I have often tried to ascertain how much 
food this insect could put away in a day, by 
putting a single specimen into a separate 
vessel, and giving it a certain number of 
tadpoles. 

In one instance, one of my * boatmen” 
devoured, or rather imbibed, the life-blood 
of about twenty of these baby frogs, and yet 
seemed as hungry as ever; and the probability 
is that, had he been supplied with an unlimited 
amount, he would have suffered the same 
fate that the good people at the inn prophesied 
for young Master Copperfield, after he and 
the waiter had finished dining. 

If we examine one of these insects we shall 
find that the third or last pair of legs differs 
considerably from the others, being much 
jonger, and the ends are fringed with stiff 
hairs, so that they make excellent oars, and 
the creature can travel rapidly through the 
water by means of these propellers. 

The functions of the respiratory organs, 
again, are very wonderful, being especially 
adapted to the wants of a creature which is 
able to live either in water or on land. 

On the under-side of the abdomen are small 
openings or apertures, which lead into the 
interior of the body, into two large tubes, 
which go through the whole length, sending 
out numerous ramifications on cither s 
The external openings are guardel with 
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coarse hairs, as well as the extremity of the 
tail, which is likewise covered. 

When the tail is thrust out of the water, 
air-bubbles get entangled in the hairs, and 
go pass on till they come to the openings, 
when they are absorbed into the system. 
It is this peculiar apparatus which gives the 
insect the peculiar silvery appearance it has 
when swimming, the air-bubbles coating the 
under-side like silver mail. As soon as the 
supply is exhausted, the insect rises to the 
surface, and takes in a fresh supply. It will 
be remembered that the Dytiscus obtains its 
oxygen somewhat in the same manner, but 
the supply is secreted in the hollow space 
between the back and the wings. 

These insects may be seen on any clear day, 
lying perfectly motionless, suspended as it 
were in the water, and should the day be fine, 
with a bright sun, you will be sure to see 
them sunning themselves in the brightest 
part of the pond. 

When, however, something eatable comes 
in sight, affairs change at once: the boatman 
works his oars vigorously, and starts in pursuit; 
and woe be to the unfortunate creature who 
fails to escape the fatal embrace of the strong 
claws, or the terrible thrust of the sharp, 
cruel beak. 

So fearless is the insect, that it will attack 
other creatures many times its own size, 
particularly small fish, which it assails from 
underneath, driving its beak into the abdomen 
and holding the little victim firmly by the 
first and second pairs of legs. 

When food runs short, however, the boat- 
man degrades into a cannibal, and eagerly 
devours its own species. 

If you select a good specimen and kill it 
by dropping it into fiercely boiling water, you 
can then pin it out on a setting-board and 
examine it in detail. 

You will notice that it is a slender insect 
about 4 to } inch long, flat underneath, but 
convex above. It has six legs, the first and 
second pairs of which are about the same 
length, slightly curved, being used for seizing 
prey, or holding on, while the third or last 
pair are much longer, and fringed towards the 
extremities with coarse, thick hairs. These 
legs act as oars, and are very powerful. When 
the animal is at rest, they are stretched out 
at right angles to the bo.ly, and suspend it as 
it were in the water. 

The prevailing colour is yellow, with the 
exception of a little triangular patch on the 
back, called the scutellum, which is black. 

The upper pairs of wings are of a horny 
nature, and of a dull yellow colour. vaiicgated 
with black ; while the lower pair, which are 
used for flying, are of a very delicate mem- 
branous nature, and are capab'e of folding 
up into a very small space. 

By means of the second pair of wings, the 
insect is able to migrate to other ponds, when 
the supply of food runs short, or it deems it 
prudent to change its locality. 

For my own part, I have never scen them 
leave the aquarium, although I have kept 
several, but perhaps the reason for their non- 
departure may have arisen from there being 
plenty of food. It is, however, well to be on the 
safe side, and have a cover of perforated zinc 
or a glass slide over the vessel in which they 
are kept. 

These insects begin to pair early in the 
year, in the month of January sometiines if 
the weather prove favourable; and later on, 
in the spring and summer, you will see great 
numbers of young boatmen swimming about 
near the edge of the pond. They resemble 
the adult somewhat in appearance, but ure 
minus the wings, and differ somewhat in 
colour. 

If you wish to capture and keep some of 
these predaceous little insects, you have 
only to take a stout canvas net, mounted on 


the end of a long stick, and a tin or bottle to 
contain the specimens. Then start off to the 
nearest pond, or preferably to the one that 
has plenty of pond-weed and rank herbage 
growing near the sides. 

If you go on the “shadow-side” of the 
water—i.e. the side opposite to the sun —and 
look carefully among the weeds, you will be 
sure to see some of the boatmen paddling 
merrily about, or rising to the surface with. 
outstretched legs to take in a fresh supply of 
air ; then plunge the net deeply into the water, 
and when well under your intended captive 
raise it sharply upwards with a sudden jerk = 
and, unless he has been too quick for you 
and has avoided the stroke, you will find hina 
floundering helplessly on the dripping canvas, 
jerking his ungainly body about in a remark - 
able manner, by means of his long legs. Be 
careful, however, how you handle him, for if 
you take him up carelessly, he will drive hix 
sharp beak into your hand, and give you uw 
painful wound. The best plan is to turn the 
net inside out over the can, and gently shake 
the insects into it. 

Having obtained yout boatmen, the next 
thing to consider is the aquarium in which 
to keep them. Here, I think, you cannot do 
better than get one of the long cylindrical - 
shaped jars used by confectioners to keep 
sweets in. It is not too broad, and yet sufti- 
ently deep to give the insect full scope for 
its swimming powers, and you can watch 
every movement of the little creatures through, 
the clear white glass. 

Before placing the insects into the jar, 
wash it thoroughly with soap and water, then 
rinse it well and allow it to drain. 

When it is dry, put some earth at the bot- 
tom, in which plant some of the common 
pond-weeds, and place a layer of coarse gravel 
round the plants to keep them down; then 
fill the vessel nearly full with clear pond- 
water, pouring it gently against the sides of 
the glass so as to disturb the earth as little 
as possible. 

As soon as the water has settled and be- 
come clear, put the insects in, and at the 
same time give them a liberal supply of food 
in the shape of small worms, young fish, or 
small pieces of raw meat, and you will be 
surprised to see how soon they will be at 
home and how soon they will commence to 
feed. It isa good plan, however, to remove 
all the waste food before putting in a fresh 
supply, so that the water may not be 
tainted. 

As the spring advances and the tadpoles 
are hatched, you ex 'y the diet by giving 
au few of these little baby frogs in small instal- 
ments, replenishing the supply as it becomes 
exhausted. 

In the same pond from which you took the 
boatinen, you will be almost sure to find a 
number of curious little creatures swimming, 
in flocks, near the bottom, which at first 
sight so closely resemble the boatmen that 
they might reasonably be mistaken for them. 
A second glance, however. will show that 
there are several points in which they differ : 
onc being that, while the boatman swims on 
his back, the corixa, as it is called, prefers 
to swim in the ordinary manner. Again, the 
corixa is a gregarious insect, while the boat- 
man, on the other hand, prefers to go about 
alone. If you kill a corixa and pin it out on 
the * setting board,” you can then compare it 
with the boatman, and you will find that they 
differ chiefly in the following particulars : 

The back of the corixa is tlattened, while 
that of the boatman is keeled. 

‘The corixa’s second pair of legs are the 
longest, and each leg is furnished with a claw. 
The boatman, on the contrary, differs in 
having the third or last pair of legs far longer 
than the rest, and furnished with thick, coarse 
hairs to serve as oars. 


The corixa breathes in a somewhat different 
manner to the boatman, and, after taking in 
a fresh supply of air, descends to the bottom 
in a peculiar corkscrew-like movement, where 
it clings to some stone, or anchors on a piece 
of weed. 

Like the boatmen, these insects possess 
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strong wings, with which they readily fly from 
pond to pond, especially at night. 

As they resemble the boatmen very much 
in their habits, they may be kept in a similar 
vessel and fed with the same food; iadeed, 


they are less fastidious in their habits, and 
are very good scavengers. 
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There are about twenty-eight different 
species of the corixa in the British Isles, lu 
some are remarkably rare, being only found 
in the remote mountain regions, while others 
inhabit the low marshy lands‘ and ditches 
near the sea. 

(tHE END.) 


CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET IN 1894. 


Juat a terrible change from last year! 
When writing of last year’s season, I 
was able to say a change for the better had 
taken place from the weather we had experi- 
enced during the three or four previous years. 
But now, alas! my pen has to tell a different 
story: 1894 has been the wettest season 
love f cricket have experienced since the 
seventies. In many cases the wet was continu- 
ous for days, and I fancy a record event was 
the match between Kent and Yorkshire, when, 
owing to the weather, not a single ball was 
bowled during the three days set down for it. 
But it is useless crying over what has gone; 
we've had enough wet without adding our 
tears to the general flood, so let us turn and 
see what really did take place in the way of 
curiosities. And first in school cricket. 
What I have said in former years about 
Wellingborough Grammar School [have again 
to repeat. It is a wonderful school for 
scoring runs. As early as May 14, when 
playing Wollaston, they made 304 against 
the latter’s 80, and within five day ye 
the 19th, they made 378 against 
College, Cambridge. Nor is this scoring capa- 
city confined to the zeniors, for on July 18 their 
team under 14 played Bedford Priory School, 
and scored 309, while the latter could only 
total 6 and 8!—a pretty hollow licking. No 
doubt the Bedford boys were wretchedly 
weak, but, however poor the bowling was, it 
is something for a boy under 14 to score 
110 not out, as J. F. Morris did, and he was 
well backed up by Johnson 89, and Cook 4 
But Morris's feat was very nearly equalle sd 
by Harper, an Oxford Preparatory School 
boy, also under 14, who, on the same date, 
when playing for his school against Wayn- 
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flete, made 105 not out, in 73 minutes. The 
full scores for the match were O. P. School 
102 and 183 for 5 wickets ; Waynflete 83. 
There were several big school scores, though 
not so many asin last season. Among them, 
I may mention the match on July 5 between 
Plymouth College and Newton College, when 
the former scored 80 to the latter's 490, 
H. B.I. Taylor making 269; and on the 19th, 
when Clifton College made 402 for 4 wickets 
(T. A. Curtis 228 not out) against the 83 of 
the Clifton club. On May 19, Wellington 
College made 443 for 9 wickets (i. H. V. 
Weigall 141, W. W. Cooper 163 not out) 
against the 32 of the Staff College. On June 
19, Tonbridge School made 445 (R. G. Gandy 
153) against the 93 of Brighton College. On 
July 21, King Edward vr. School made 306 for 
8 wickets (A. le Brocq 114 not out, E. B. Shine 
199) against Cambridge Univer Press 72. 
Among the larger public nols, Eton 
and Harrow only had one day's play in 
their match, owing to the rain preventing a 
ball being bowled on the first day, viz. July 
13. On August 8, Rugby made Ba 
Marlborough 101 and 215; for the former 
T. Stanning piled up 152 not out, and, with 
C. P. Nicholls 109, made 207 in 100 minutes. 
Another instance of rapid scoring was seen 
in the match on July 2, Leatherhead School 
y. Marlow School, when, the latter having 
made 231, the former, in 2} hours, made 301 
for 8 wickets, the last 100 being hit in 35 
minutes. Onthe other side of the picture, we 
observe the match on June 16 between Sed- 
bergh and Lancaster Grammar School, when 
6 of the latter's wickets were down for one 
leg-bye, and their score was finally 11. Sed- 
bergh then went in, and, having made 54 for 5 


wickets, closed their innings. On Lancaster 
going in a second time, they made 11 for 3 
wickets. On May 28 and 29, Incogniti scored 
406 for 8 wickets against Sherborne School, 
who made 52 for no wickets. And now for 
some bowling. When Clifton College played 
Incogniti on May 30 and 31, C. L. Townsend 
for the former secured in the second innings 
9 wickets for 15 ru On June 2, when the 
Colonial College played Saxmundham, there 
were two bowling performances, the analysis 
of L. N. Biggs reading 15 overs, 7 maidens, 
11 runs, 10 wickets, four of which were taken 
in successive balls; and that of E. Smart 
6 overs, 2 maidens, 7 runs, 7 wickets —the 
scores, Saxmundham 40 and 6, Colonial Col- 
lege 110 for 4 w Playing for Rotting- 
dean School v. The Wick School, on July 14, 
K. O. Goldie bowled a wicket with each of 
the first four balls of the match ; the fifth just 
missed the stumps; but he got another with 
the first ball of the next over, thus obtain 

ing 5 wickets in 6 balls (all cleaned bowled). 

During the innings he got 8 wickets for 
Truns. On July 18, Brant for Winchester 
House School, St. Leonards, when playing 
St. Paul's, Maze Hill, took 5 wickets in one 
ever; and for Thetford Grammar School v. 
Anglian School, Bury, Thetford, Sud- 
bury major did the hat trick, taking 6 wickets 
for 4 runs, and in the second innings he took 
5 wickets for 1 run, 4 being with successive 
balls. Among the schools, at any rate, it 
has been a bowlers’ year. 

‘There have been one or two close finishes. 
Thus on June 20, Glenalmond College beat 
Vorfarshire by 1 run, scores 109 and 108; and 
in the annual Cheltenham and Haileybury 
match on August 3 and 4, the former won by 
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1 run, the scores being, Cheltenham 172 and 
211, the latter 158 and 224. 

And nowit is quite time we turned our atten- 
tion to cricket in general, for, after all, school 
cricket does not mean everything, though 
it may have the most attraction for boys. 

Naturally, with such a season as the past 
one, scores have not run so high, and I have 
not been able to find one of over 600, as in 
former years, but I have noted 6 of over 500, 
23 of over 400 and 121 of over 300. These 
have all been taken from: the records of one 
paper, which devotes a certain space to the 
better class of cricket each week during the 
season. Of centuries, the largest numbesr 
was scored during one of the few fine week 
we have had, viz. that ending June 30, when 
45 were recorded; and nearest to it comes 
the following week, ending July 7, the last 
of the fine weeks, when 26 were made; the 
lowest is that ending June 3, “ very cold and 
wet,” when I have only 3 down. What a 
contrast to last season! The first-class 
averages tell the same tale. At the head of 
the batting comes Brockwell, the Surrey 
player, with 38-9 to his credit for 45 innings, 
a wonderful performance ; and of those who 
played over 40 innings W. G. Grace comes 
third with 29°17 for 45 innings, having only 
Brockwell, and Abel with 34-19 for 47 innings, 
above him. There is a curlosity in the aver- 
age of the Rev. A. P. Wickham, the Somerset 
wicket-keeper, who, after 11 innings, during 
which his highest contribution was 6, yet 
comes out with an average of 15; at first 
this seems impossible, but then, in his eleven 
innings he was only twice out. If further 
evidence of the character of the season were 
needed, the bowling averages would supply it. 
It has been above everything a bowlers’ season, 
and they have made the most of it. Porter, 
who bowled 80 overs and took 14 wickets, 
comes out head of the list with an average 
of 8-3. Pougher, for 323 overs, capturing 56 
wickets, comes next with 9°20. Richardson 
is the head of those capturing over 100 
wickets, his number being 196, taken in 
936°3 overs, giving him an average of 10-64. 

In first-class cricket there have been 56 
individual innings of over 100 hits, at the 
head of the list coming W. G. Grace with 
196, made for M.C.C. and Ground v. Cam- 
bridge University. 

The early matchesat Oxford and Cambridge 
always provide some tall scoring, and the 
senior match at Cambridge this year, on May 7, 
8, and 9, was no exception to the rule, Pope’s 
side scoring 260 and 439, and Robinson’s 521 

. and 29 for no wickets. On the 22nd of the 
same month, the North Stafford Regiment 
made 269 for 1 wicket (Captain Lindner 102 
not out, and Mr. M. B. F. Finch 149 not out), 
against the 29 of the 3rd King’s Own Hussars. 

“A second big score was made on May 19, at 
Cambridge, when the Crusaders made 392 
for 2 wickets (N. F. Druce 223 not out, and 
R. S. Ranjitsinhji 103 not out), against 
Christ’s College, who obtained 93 for 6 wickets. 
On May 26, the Royal Military Academy 
only made 51, against 520 for 8 wickets made 
by the Royal Engineers. On June 25, 
26, and 27, M.C.C. made 258 and 595 for 
7 wickets, against Cambridge’s 262 and 217. 
On July 27 and 28, Tonbridge scored 555 
(G. Gower 181), against 476 (D. L. A. Jephson 
257) of the Wanderers. Jephson scored 
largely again in the Seaton and Crystal 
Palace match on August 17 and 18, when for 
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the latter he made 157, and, with S. Coleman 
121, put on 300 for the first wicket; the 
Palace score being 508 for 7 wickets, against 
Seaton’s 138 and 93. On August 13 and 14, 
Blue Mantles scored 545 for 9 wickets, against 
United Service 168 and 128 for 2 wickets ; 
and on August 20 and 21, M.C.C. scored 594 
(Whitehead 101, Mr. W. Morgan 110, and 
Captain Raitt 107), against 4 for 2 wickets of 
United Service. Among close matches may 
be mentioned Sussex v. Somerset on May 17 
and 18, when the latter won by 1 wicket. On 
the 16th of the same month, Staff-Colonel 
Camberley tied with Colonel Fox’s Team, 109 
each. On June 7, 8, and 9 Middlesex beat 
Lancashire by 1 wicket. On July 19 Notts beat 
Kent by 13 runs. Yorkshire played Gloucester- 
shire on July 23 and 24, and in the former's 
second innings 9 wickets were down for 19, 
but the last wicket added 42 in 35 minutes, and 
eventually Yorkshire won by 26 runs. The 
scores were low: Yorkshire 140 and 61,Glouces- 
tershire 108 and 67. Middlesex beat Somerset 
on August 6, 7, and 8, by 19. Eampshire beat 
Essex on August 2,3, and 4, by 9. Surrey has 
had two close matches this season, the first 
against Leicester on July 19, when, making 
200 and 35 only, against the latter’s 95 and 
174, they were beaten by 34; and on August 
16, 17, and 18, when they played a tie with 
Lancashire, scoring 97 and 124 to the latter’s 
147 and 74. This was without doubt the 
match of the year, the result of the cham- 
pionship depending in a great measure on it, 
as far as Surrey was concerned. Lancashire 
had the last innings, and required 75 to win. 
Two wickets fell for 2, 5 for 9; 7 for 26, but 
when it came to the last wicket, one was re- 
quired to tie. This was made, and then Mold 
was caught at the wicket. The last tie match 
in first-class cricket was in 1890, between 
Somerset and Middlesex. 

Several first-class matches have ended in 
one day this season, owing to the small 
scores. On July 17, Lancashire made 231, 
and beat Somerset, 31 and 132, in one day ; 
and on July 19, Somerset experienced a 
repetition of the dose at the hands of York- 
shire. On June 6, the South Africans v. M.C.C. 
match ended in one day: South Africans 
126 and 60, M.C.C. 103; and the second 
time they went in to make 84. Their first 
wicket fell for 82, their third for 63; they 
then had 20 minutes to play, 21 to make, 
and 7 wickets to fall. Three batsmen were 
dismissed at 68, two more at 71, and the 
innings finished at 72, the last 7 wickets 
having made 9 runs! Something like this 
occurred in the match, on July 13, between 
Helston and Dr. Appletor’s team. Helston 
made 76; the latter having made 17 for 3 
wickets, a sensational termination to the 
innings was brought about by Blackwell 
clean bowling 7 batsmen with consecutive 
balls. 

In the Lancashire v. Somerset match, 
on July 23 and 24, Sugg hit an over of 
Tyler’s for 20: 2 square-leg hits of 4 each, 
and two drives of 6 each. As if profiting by 
this example, when Somerset played Surrey 
on July 26, 27, and 28, Woods hit an over of 
Lockwood’s for 20: 4 each ball. There was 
also a remarkable hit recorded in an evening 
paper, which I give for what it is worth. On 
May 26, the Peckham Pushers were playing 
Camberwell Albion. The Albion scored 129; 


there were 55 minutes for play, and the 
Pushers, only looking for a draw, sent in 


J. H. Brown and A. Archer. From the very 
tirst ball Brown made a big drive, the ball 
lodging in a rook’s nest; it could be seen, 
therefore it was not “lost ball,” and while 
a fielder was getting it, 93 runs were scored. 
The Pushers eventually knocked off the re- 
mainder, and won by 4 wickets. On June 16, 
the Robinson Family, playing Flax Bourton, 
scored 46 and 130 for 1 wicket, against the 
latter’s 101 and 48 for 8 wickets; and on 
July 7, the Foster Family scored 82 against 
the 89 of Stubbington House. In the Surrey 
v. Middlesex match on May 26, Mr. Jephson 
for the former got out in a curious way. In 
the second innings, in playing a ball of Raw- 
lin’s, part of the blade of his bat broke off and 
moved the bail; he was out, hit wicket. And 
in the Sussex v. Kent match on August 27, 
28, and 29, H.C. Stewart hit a ball, and it lodged 
between the wicket-keeper’s pads, and he was 
out, caught. On May 31, Alfred Shaw, the 
famous slow bowler, who formerly played for 
Notts, reappeared in first-class cricket (after 
seven years’ absence) for Sussex, in their 
match against Lancashire at Old Trafford. A. 
J. Webbe, the Middlesex captain, had a nasty 
accident when practising at the nets at 
Brighton in the Middlesex and Sussex match 
on June 15, a ball coming through the nets, 
hit by another player, and cutting open his 
cheek. He could take no further part in the 
raatch. In the Notts and Leicestershire 
match on July 30, 31, and August 1, in the 
second innings of the latter, Gunn caught De 
‘Trafford, but as he was standing outside the 
boundary De Trafford was not out, and 
continued his innings. On July 28, Brent- 
wood played Shifnal; Brentwood made 22, 
Shifnal 106 for no wicket and closed their 
innings. Brentwood’s second effort resulted 
in 23, Shifnal therefore won without the 
loss of a wicket. Captain’ Wynyard for 
Hampshire made centuries in the consecutive 
county matches with Sussex, Leicestershire, 
and Essex. 

And now, before concluding, let us just 
glance at the doings of some bowlers. In 
the Yorkshire and Lancashire match on 
May 14, 15, and 16, there was a sensational 
commencement to Lancashire’s first innings, 
viz. 12 balls, 4 wickets, no runs. In a small 
match, on May 14, at Coldharbour, Dorking, 
when that place played St. Michael’s Insti- 
tute, London, A. Booker for the former took 
8 wickets for no runs, and V. Carlile the 
remaining two for 5 runs. St. Michael’s 
score was 6. On June 9, Brigg played Gains- 
borough, and the former scored 38. Gains- 
borough followed, and made 19 for 3; the 
remaining 7 wickets could only make 4, and 
the innings closed for 23. This result was 
brought about by J. T. Barley; in his last 
3 overs he took 7 wickets for 2 runs, doing 
the “hat trick ” twice ; altogether he took 9 
wickets for 8 runs. On June 18, Richardson, 
for Surrey, when playing Essex, in the first 
innings took all 10 wickets, bowling 8 of 
them. This is the eighth notable instance of 
this feat in 25 years. When the Swanage 
Visitors played Weymouth on August 18, the 
Weymouth professional, Hughes, took all 10 
wickets for 40. And on August 27, the 
brothers Rogers, playing for Oxfordshire v. 
M.C.C. and Ground, took between them all 
the wickets except one, P. Rogers secur- 
ing 10, and A. Rogers 9. And with this 
brotherly record, I will conclude my Cricket 
Curiosities for 1894, 
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HOW TO MAKE A HALF-PLATE CAMERA. 


By Reoinautp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (OxoN.), 


Author of “How to make a Simple Hand-Camera,” “ First Steps in Photography,” ete. ete, 


H™: told you how to make the different 

parts of the camera, the next thing is 
to tell you how they are to be put together. 
I will also try and give you a few hints as 
to the joinery work required, which may help 
you to do it more easily. 

As I recommended the ground-glass frame 
to be made first, I must stick to that plan of 
working when doing the rest of the work. 
We therefore take this in band first. The 
simplest way is to run the rabbet for the re- 
ception of the ground-glass on the wood 
first, and then saw it up into the sized pieces 
required for the frame. This rabbet is one- 
eighth by one-eighth inch. This is a most 
important part of the work, as on the accu- 
racy of this frame rests the future working 
of the apparatus, as far as getting a photo 
in good focus goes. You may have as good 
lenses and plates as you like, but if your 
photo cannot be focussed properly you will 
not obtain a result worth having. Therefore 
look well to your work at this point, for a 
good deal rests on it. Of course the point 
is to get the grooving of the ground-glass 
frame, and the slide, exactly the same 
depth, 

I may here incidentally mention a simple 
way of telling whether your camera is all 
right as regards this part. Focus an object 
sharply on the ground-glass, and put the 
latter into the dark slide; draw both the 
shutters and see whether the object is still 
in sharp focus. If it is, then your slide and 
the focussing screen are in accurate register, 
and you need not trouble yourself any more 
as to whether the objects will be in focus; 
bat if you do not, you must alter the depth of 
the rabbets until you get them both equal. 
All the slides ought to be tested in this way. 

You have now to cut the mitres, measuring 
{rom the inner side of the wood. When this 
is done you can “shoot” the mitres on your 
“shooting-board,”’ and the frames are then 
ready to be put together. They are fastened 
together with glue, a little being put between 
the joints, and any that is superfluous being 
Pressed out; the joined pieces are then left 
on a flat surface to get quite dry. 

The best thing to attack next is the base- 
board. The extension frame of this ismade 
in the same way as the other frame, only, of 
course, this has no rabbet. Get two corre- 


sponding pieces perfectly square at the 
corners, and the other corners will then be 
square also, if it is all put together straight. 

The two rails will want rabbets cut in 
them, and as many readers will not have 
the requisite tools to do this straight off, I 


Fro. 12.—Srapce Meruop oF cuTTING RapbeTs. 


4.vaw. B, strip of wood on which the piece to be sawn 
Testa, c, larger strip of wood fastened behind, to act 
as guide. v. vice. 


will give a dodge which is given in Messrs. 
Watkingon’s pamphlet, from which I have 
got many of the hints as to putting the 
camera together. This is to take a saw 
(a small tenon-saw will be the best), and 
fasten it as shown in fig. 12 (4.) You will 


PART II.—PUTTING THE CAMERA TOGETHE}. 


easily see that there is a piece of wood 
fastened by the side of the saw in the vice 
(s). This acts as a gauge when a piece of 
wood is run along the saw’s teeth, and pre- 
vents the wood from getting sawn too deep. 
In this way you can easily saw rabbets of 
any required depth by merely altering the 
position of the gauge. The larger piece of 
wood (c), which is inserted behind the 
gauge, is to act as a guide to the piece of 
wood while it is being pushed backwards 
and forwards along the teeth of the saw. 
When the rabbets are cut in this fashion, 
you had better sand paper them to get them 
quite smooth and neat. 

We can now proceed to finish off the 
extension frame of the base-board. To do 
this we have to perform a rather difficult 
operation, as two grooves have to be cut in 
the wood composing the sides. To do this 
you had better turn the frame over, and 
saw two cuts down the sides where the trench 
is to be made—that is, about }? or } inch 
from each side. These grooves are for the 
reception of the racks, which only require 
shallow trenches—about 4, inch deep and 
% inch wide. You will see where they had 
better come if you put the rails and the 
extension frame together temporarily, and 
mark the required place with your marking 
gauge. When you have cut these, or before 
if you like, you can proceed to cut the 
trench required for the pinion in the bottom 
board, which must be a good deal deeper, 
and should be about # inch wide, and 7 inch 
from the front edge. You can do this by 
using a piece of wood as a guide for the saw, 
while you cut two gaps about }inch apart 
and j,inch deep. Then you can form the 
groove between them by means of a chisel 
or a gauge. You will see the relative posi- 
tions of these grooves marked in fig. 14. 

You will now see that the teeth of the 
long racks, when the latter are set on the 
top extension frame, extend above the sur- 
face of the wood, and would therefore inter- 
fere with the action of the lower frame, on 
which the upper one travels, unless special 
precautions for their reception were made. 
This must therefore be done by cutting 
similar grooves in the upper side of the 
lower frame. You will see where these are 
to come if you place the upper frame in its 
position, and can then mark the required 
places with your marking gauge and cut 
them out with your saw and chisel as before. 
They must, of course, be the same width as 
the other ones on the upper frame, but they 
need only be just deep enough for the teeth 
of the racks to work easily inthem. This is 
about ,, inch or less. 

The base-board is now put together by 
screwing the rails on by means of screws at 
the ends, and when you are sure that they 
are straight with the sides of the bottom 
of the base, fixing them there with more 
screws. While they are on temporarily, 
take care to get them to work easily with 
the top frame inside them. When you have 
got this right, fasten them down for good. 
If the moving frame does not move easily 
enough, take off a little from the under-side 
of the frame; and if it moves too easily, 
plane a little off the under-side of the rails, 
which, of course, has the effect of making 
the rabbets shallower. When you fix the 
rails on permanently you can put a little 
glue on the under-side of them. 

You can now put the body together. This 
does not seem tome to require a very claborate 
description, the figure (fig. 13) explains itself. 


Take especial care to get the pieces perfectly 
square ; this is easily determined by cutting 
a little piece of stick pointed at the ends just 
long enough to go inside the frame froma to a: 


Fra. 13.—BoDy PUT TOORTHER. 


then you can so arrange the other ends that 
it also exactly fits from nto Bs. When this 
is the case the sides must, of course, be 
exactly at right angles. 

You can either dovetail the body together, 
if you like, or you can simply fix it together 
with screws and glue. Whichever you do, 
take care that it is strongly put together, for 
to have the body coming apart and showing 
the light through would be singularly ex- 
asperating. 

The next thing to be attended to is the 
reversing back. This has to be planed up 
smooth, and the inner frame fastened to the 
inside with small nailsand a little glue. When 
this has been done you have to put it on the 
back, and see how deep the inner frame of the 
back, on which is fastened the bellows, has to 
be put, to just come up to it when the frame is 
in. When you have settled this point you can 
fasten in the bellows frame in its proper 
place inside the back. by means of a very 
little strong glue round the edge. While this 
part of the business is drying, you can put 
together the front of the camera. Todo this 
you have to make the two uprights; the way 
of doing which, given by Messrs. Watkinson 
in their pamphlet, is far too good for me to 
improve on it, so 1 must quote it in my own 
way. The object is to get two posts with side 
grooves running down them their whole length. 
To do this, take two bits of wood, 7 inches 
long, 12 inch wide, and ¥, inch thick. We 
also want another piece 7 inches long, § inch 
wide, and}. thick. This latter piece has now 
to be glued firmly between the other two 
pieces, as shown in the illustration (fig. 14), 
of course taking the greatest care that the 
middle piece is quite straight in the centre. 
When the three picces are quite dry, you have 
only to saw them down the centre, as shown 
by the arrow in the picture, and you then 
have the two required posts, with grooves all 
complete. This is a most ingenious method 
of getting out of what would be to most 
amateur workers a great difficulty ; but, at the 
same time, if you have special appliances for 
making the grooves, I see no reason why you 
should not make them in the ordinary way, 
merely cutting the posts out of wood 7 inches 
long, and about half an inch thick. 

When the posts are constructed, by these 
means or some other, you have to fix the two 
rails top and bottom, by glue or screws. But 
before putting on the top rail you must, 
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obviously, put in the centre sliding piece. or 
clse the top rail will be in the way. The 
centre piece has been already described. 
Most cameras have an extra piece of wood 
of a triangular shape fixed to the bottom on 
both sides of the front frame, to act as 


Fic. 14.—Smr.& METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING Posts 
¥OR SIDE OF FRAME OF FRONT. 


A, A. side pleces of wood. B, middle piece, glusl on beth 
sides to a, A. The wood, when glued together, is cut 
in the direction of the arrow. 


additional supports to it as it slips along the 
extension frame. The support on one side is 
shown in fig. 7 at s. 

If the breadth of your grooves of the side 
posts will permit of it, you can clamp the 
rising frontin any position you like by inserting 
two very small milled-headed screws, in slots 
cut through the sides of the grooves in which 
it moves, with two nuts in the corresponding 
places of the rising front, into which they 
screw. Then by screwing the two milled heads 
of the screws you will fix the rising front in 
any desired position. But this is generally 
done by taking away the top bar of the frame 
in which the front moves and substituting a 
“clamp bar,” which you can get from the 
dealers. The principle of this thing is, that 
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on pressing down the end over the screw on 
which it is fastened (which is screwed into the 
other side of the frame), the slanting cut in the 
brass pulls the other side closer to the one on 
which it hooks, and therefore the rising front 
is clamped in whatever position it may be. 

We now have to consider how to fix the 
brass-work on to the wood, and then this part 
of the business will be complete. The first 
thing we will do is to fit up the reversible 
back. This is done by attaching the double 
hingesto the ground-glass frameand the top of 
the reversing frame. The hinges are apt to 
have a tendency to spring outwards if left to 
themselves. To remedy this, it is recom- 
mended by Messrs. Watkinson to put a little 
bit of paper under them on the joint side 
while screwing them on; this is removed 
after the screws are inserted. You now have 
to put on your hinges on which the camera 
back moves on the base-board; these are 
put at the bottom, and the clips which fasten 
the reversing front to the back are also to be 
tixed in their proper places. 

But before the back is fixed irrevocably to 
the base-board, the latter must be fitted with 
its racks and pinion. The latter has to be 
inserted first. Put in the pinion first, and 
then get the racks on the bottom of the 
extension frame. The best way to fix these 
is to put the screws in one by one, getting the 
racks the right height to start with, and then 
racking out slowly while the screws are in- 
serted as the racks come out. This avoids 
the racks getting out of their places while the 
screws are inserted. 

You have to insert the base-board stops 
one on each side of the pinion—one to pre- 
vent the extension frame from being racked 
too far in, and the other to prevent it from 
being racked too far out: you will easily see 
from the shape of the stops how they are to 
be fastened on. Now put the extension rods 


in their places in the front, and the guide 
strips on the base-board extension frame in 
theirs ; the position of the extension rods will 
tell you where these are to come. When 
these have been screwed down you can inseit 
the rising front in its frame ; but, before doing, 
this, it ig advisable to affix the bellows to the 
rising front, by means of glue. Take care to 
get the sides of the bellows parallel with the 
sides of the front, or you will repent of your 
carelessness when you come to fix the other 
end to the back. 

If you have side hinges to your camera, 
which, from some experience with a camera 
without them, I should strongly recommend 
you to have, these are fixed to the sides of the 
body, instead of hinges at the bottom which 
fasten it to the base. The side hinges allow 
the back of the camera to be moved up to the 
front when you are using short-focus lenses, by 
which means you are saved the distress of 
finding that the base-board of your camicra 
will come into the picture! If you don't 
have these you will simply use a side strat, 
with a slot, in which a milled-headed screw 
moves, which is fixed to the body of the 
camera and clamps it in any position when 
required to be swung for pictures in which 
the front has to be much raised, and still the 
picture cannot be got in without tilting the 
camera. To tell you when the back is per- 
fectly vertical you will want a small spirit- 
level, which you can get from any deeter. 
It is fastened by three small screws to the 
top of the body of the camora, in the middle. 

When the front of the bellows is dry you 
will have to fix them on to the back inner 
frame with glue; then you can shut up the 
camera, and allow the glue to set. 

This practically finishes the bedy of the 
camera. We still have to consider how to 
make the dark-slides and tripod. 

(To be continued.) 
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“Cerca regens Charta cestizia” 
“My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind 
See matched in meath like 
Fach unto each. A cry more tnucable 
‘Was never holla’d to, nor cheered with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thossaly.” 
SULAKESPEAKE. 


be'ls, 


A totoet, all readers of the “ B.O.P.” have 
4\ > doubtless, at some time or otber, read 
with eager interest that charming book of 
boy-life, which stands forth so facile primweps 
amongst literature of its kind, and for which 
we owe such a deep debt of gratitude to its 
kindly author, Judge Hughes—I refer, of 
course, to “Tom Brown's Schooldays.” 
Amongst the varied reminiscences of Ku: 
beian days therein recorded by the writer 
vigorous pen, next perhaps to the famous 
schoolhouse football match, in which Tom 
makes his unexpected debit, and the still 
more famous fight wherein he holds his own 
so valiantly against Slogecr Williams, the 
account of the Big-side Hare-and-hounds 
comes in fora large share of our attention 
and excitement. 

We must all of us remember the graphic 
description of the start from White Hall, the 
incidents and accidents of the route, and the 
unheroic ending as far as our heroes were 
concerned, when they were ushered, famished 
and forlorn, after lock-up, by the inexorable 
‘Thomas, into the dread sanctuary of the 
Doctor's study. 

As the next term is the one at the close 
of which athletic sports are held at most of 


CONCERNING PAPER.CHASES. 
By tne Rey. J. Hupson, ma. 


our English schools, and a good sprint at 
i paper-chase is an exce!: nt preparation for 
a long-distance race, a few remarks on the 
subject may not come amiss to our readers. 

Football still rules the field, and hockey 
will soon take its place, but many a worse 
way might be found of spending an extra 
half, than in following the trail of the human 
hare. It is true that a prejudice exists in some 
quarters against the pastime—a prejudice not 
altogether unreasonable or unfounded. 

Accidents and casualties have occurred that 
might well alarm the minds of the timorous, 
as, for instance, when a missing bey after a 
Rossall paper-chase was found lying dead in 
a field, supposed to have succumbed to a weak 
heart, or when the hares in a paper-chase at 
Carlisle swam the river Eden, and some of 
the hounds in attempting to follow were 
drowned. 

But the exercise of ordinary discretion, and 
the observance of a few simple rules, will 
easily preclude the chance of special danger, 
or at any rate reduce the risk to as low a 
minimum as attends any boys’ games, and 
there are few outdoor sports, as everyone 
knows, from which it would be possible to 
wholly eliminate the possibility of accidents. 

Boys of decidedly delicate physique should 
not be allowed to run at all, and in all casesa 
doctor’s certificate isdesirable. And again, the 
hares should be possessed of sound common 
sense, and not lay a trail likely to prove really 
dangerous to younger and weaker comrades, 
though of course this is not meant to pro- 
hibit them frem laying a cunning or puzzling 


seent, the object of which is to secure them- 
selves as casy a track as possible, and to entail 
the very reverse upon their pursuers; this 
is in fact the very aim and object of cute 
hares. 

With these few preliminary remarks, let 
me throw out a few hints for the successful 
arrangement of a paper-chase, though in 
almost any neighbourhood, local and per- 
sonal considerations will necessitate special 
regulations and restrictions. 

A distance of about ten miles will be found 
generally sufficient, and it will of course he 
very advantageous for the hares to have 
arranged their plan of campaign, and to have 
thoroughly reconnoitred their proposed 
course before the day of action. This will 
prevent any halting or uncertainty, or, worve 
still, any falling out or disputings by the way, 
and will also ensure their not being landet 
in any unforeseen difficulties, such as bein;+ 
hung up in a quagmire or imprisoned in the 
bend of a river. At the same time a pocket 
compass is always a useful adjunct, and 
prevents the chance of losing one’s way. 

The two hares need not necessarily be the 
fleetest runners in the school, but should 
have plenty of pluck and resource, and be of 
about equal strength in the matter of run- 
ning and jumping powers. 

If the country presents a fairly good cover, 
ten minutes or less will be a liberal start, 
and they shou'd b-gin to lay the scent at 
a pre arranged point. The paper should be 
torn up fine, and sparingly strewn. Many 
an excellent run has been prematurely cut 


short by a too lavish expenditure of the 
scent. 

The costume donned should be as light as 
possible—ordinary knicks, a single vest, and 
canvas shoes—all else is of the nature of 
impedimenta. 

A word as to the scent-bags. Wide 
bulging sacks, pillow-cases, et id genus omne, 
should be discarded. A long narrow calico 
bag should be made to suit the runner’s 
height, with noose to draw the mouth tight ; 
the ends of the bottom of the bag should be 
tightly sewn on the left shoulder; the bag 
shoald then be slung across the back (held 
by a loose strap if necessary) and come 
under the right arm. The paper will thus 
easily shake down as required, and the 
weight will be as little irksome as possible. 
One of these bags for each hare, if tightly 
packed with paper, will be found to provide 
enough scent for a course of the proposed 
length. 

It is an invariable rule that the hares may 
not cross the scent; they may of course lay a 
false track and double, but it is of question- 

able advantage. 

In some schools it is the custom that, if 
one hare is fagged before the other, the 
fresher of the two may lay a single round- 
about trail, and agree to meet his fellow-hare 
at a certain point, to which the latter may 
take a short cut (laying no scent, of course, 
meanwhile), and so regain his wind. It 
seems, however, fairer on the whole to 
have a fixed rule that the harcs may not part 
company at all. 

Each hare probably has his own favourite 
dodges. If there is a cantankerous farmer 
in the neighbourhood who objects to having 
his territory invaded, the hares probably 
know it, and rush swiftly across the farm- 
yard, scattering a perfect shower of scent as 
they go; they get off scot frec, but be sure 
that a host of bucolics, armed with sticks or 
pitchforks, wilt be in readiness to greet the 
hounds if they attempt to follow the same 
course. Such pranks as these, however, are 
apt to bring discredit on those concerned, 
and to lead to the suppression of the game 
altogether. Still more to be deprecated, of 
course, is the doing of any wanton injury to 
fences or farm property. 

An intimate knowledge of the geography 
of a neighbourhood is always useful. I 
remember, when I was at school in Lan- 
cashire, a certain very dirty and repulsive 
ditch, just too wide to leap, and deep and 
slimy enough to make it exccedingly un- 
pleasant to plunge through. At a certain 
point there was a sunk wooden plank about 
six inches under the surface. The hares 
wao had discovered the existence of this 
plank turned their knowledge to good 
account. The hounds received a check, and, 
in addition to the delay caused in seeking a 
ford, were eventually compelled to wade it, 
and the mud that thus adhered to their 
persons was a sore incubus for the rest of 
the run. The hares must have gained half 
a mile by this strategy. 

All bribing of country-folk to give false 
information is most unfair and unsportsman- 
like, and of course it is a point of honour 
with hares and hounds alike to make a bond 
Jide ran—all friend!y offers of a ride in any 
~hape to be sternly declined. 

The hares should endeavour to enliven 
the hunt by giving as much variety to the 
course as possible: a dead-level monotonous 

road-route is very depressing. 

If the paper runs short, the harcs should 
throw down their bags to mark the spot and 
snake straight for home—and here again an 
accurate knowledge of the shortest cuts will 
Le very helpfal. 

Not much need be said about the hounds. 
11 is essential to have a really good master of 
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the hounds, or chief huntsman, who can keep 
well to the fore the whole way. Itis advisable 
also to have a whipper-in to rally the pack. 

Directly the trail is lost, the huntsman 
should stick in his flag at the place where the 
scent was last seen, then let the pack circle 
round it till the scent be recovered ; then the 
bugle should immediately sound the tally ho! 

The bugle and the flag (or two flags) are 
very useful — in fact, the flag is a sine qué non. 
By its means a lost trail is more quickly 
regained than by any other, and without it 
many a check has occurred, resulting in the 
escape of the hares, even when close pressed. 
It is quite surprising how much time is saved 
by the use of flags. 

Some responsible person should act as time- 
keeper, to time the hares and mark the order 
of arrival of the hounds. 

Immediately on arrival home a drink of 
hot milk is desirable. A warm bath should 
be taken, and every possible care exercised 
to keep out of draughts and so to avoid all 
chance of taking a chill. 

There is much pleasure to be got out of a 
good paper-chase. It calls into play agility, 
endurance, and judgment. May my readers 
experience this pleasure; and when their 
schooldays are over, may their memory revert, 
as mine often does, with satisfaction, to the 
happy recollections and mingled associations 
of many a good run. 
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A SCHOOL SONG. 
1 


Sicuen in the morning ! Hear the noisy clang- 
ing bell 
Which bids us leave our “downy,” and to work :] 
It isn’t nice in winter, und, the truth we havo to 
teil, 
We very often feel incline] to shirk. 
But when the summer's with us, it has qnite another 
tune— 
The bell then wakes us gladly from our rest. 
We enjoy the lovely mornings us we drink the air of 
June, 
And + urry off to breakfast with a zest. 
Chorus: ‘Though our master's sometimes snappy, 
Though he frowns if we are slow, 
After all, we're very happy 
When to school we have to go! 


n 


We may fail to ect our sums right, we may stamble 


over verbs 
As we count the passing minntes on the clock : 
If we're floored in Latin Grammar, then the muster 
quickly carbs 
Our impatience with a dose of hic, hare, hoe; 


Though our lessons mayn't be ensy, yeu when, aller 
many tries 
To reach the top, at length we win the ra 
As we walls amidst the cheering of our chum» to get 
the prize, 
Then we think that school's the only happy pluce. 
Chorus: Though our master’s sometimes snappy, ete. 


an 


We know our masters like us, though they ecm ww be 
no strict - 
Their strictness on!y cloaks a tender heart : 
And if we've impositions, of if sometimes we get 
“licked,” 
The best plan ix te take it in goad part. 
Yex, boys throughont Obl England! join us in a 
merry song, 
And sing the jolly hours we have at school ; 
Though we get in scrapes at moments, we're a bappy- 
hearted throng, 
And may our youthful ardour never cool! 
Chorus: Though our master’s sometimes anappy, ete, 
aon 


OUR JOE'S LAUGH. 


()' Bauzhter js a pleasant thing, 
It fills the heart with joy ; 

And most of all, 90 pocta sing, 
The langhter of a boy. 

I muse of one—when doors are shut, 
Aud lights are burning low— 

Whose name was Joseph Summers, but 
We called him Cackling Joe. 


Now, you might wander Europe o'er, 
Aud then meander back— 

From Uni to Atlantic shoro— 
From Baltic Sea to Black. 

You'd search in vain, by land or #1, 
For such a laugh, because 

No other langh could ever be 
Like Joseph Summers’ was, 


‘The school physician said be knew 
(It greatly tickled us), 

The cause of the affliction grew 
In Joe's esophagus ; 

And other doctors came, but hal 
To contradict him flat ; 

No foreign growth could cause a lad 
To cachinnate like that! 


For Joseph's waa an awful laugh - 
A roar, and yet @ shrick ; 

A curious sort of half-and-half, 
Exsentinlly unique. 

It used to frighten timid boys, 
For, rasping like a le, 

A quavering kind of whistling uorse 
Ran through it all the while. 


Yet Joceph was a gentle youth, 
And kindly too, withal. 

To him this trouble was, in truth, 
Sore bitterness and gall. 

But grave althongh he'd try to be, 
It would not last for long ; 

He bad a xenee of humour pre- 
ternaturally strong. 


The ma:ters were of course aware 
Of what aMictet Joe, 

And did their best—twaa barlly fu:r ~ 
To keep {is spirits low. 

For well they knew the instant doo 
Of joke from cap and gown 

A roar that shook the very roon, 
Aud brought the waltewash down. 


At first he was invited to 
Our concert-ruom display 

(At end of term), but ‘twouldn’t do— 
To Dr. Jones’ dismay, 

His hideous merriment began 
At most pathetic bits, 

And people thought it all a pla, 
Aud siinply went in fita 


Yet many bitter tears he xhet 
(Though that brought small retiet), 
And oft he lay awnke in bed, 
Quite overcome with grief. 
For he, when bia distress was spicd, 
Got mercilessly chaffed ; 
And while they laughed beeause he rriat, 
He eried because he laughed. 


And kindly people said that years 
Woull work @ cure for Joe - 

That euch an ailment dissppears, 
T hope it may be so-- 

1 hope that friends have oeasel to quiz, 
And Joe to canse surprise; 

Bat still my own conviction is 
He'll cackle till he dies, 


— -- ee ——_—_. 
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H. MoG. (Hong Kong).—1. Thanks for manuacript, 
_ Lut not up to onr standard. 2 For the canoe- 
making get our “ Outdoor Games and Recreations.” 


C.G. B, K. (Dunedin),—Thanks, but of no use to us. 


R. Lrrrtx.—See recent answer to J. Murray. Height 
does not matter so much as chest measurement. 


BARvgr O'Hra.—Almost any spirit will do as a preser- 
vative, but asa rule strong brine will answer every 
purpose. 

Spurs (1.4.B.B.).—No not usual, unless mere embryo 
spurs, 

Tur Ham (Weekly Reader).—Sitting under light will 
not injure the hair unless the heat Ix great. But 
foul air, as in badly ventilated rooms lit by gas, will 
injure the constitution. 


C. C. Lowg—It is absurd to suppose that every instrn- 
ment and invention descri! in literature should 
have its price affixed. You have only to apply at the 
nearest optician's. 


OnttNDo.—l. You should read the articles, and you 
ought certainly to learn how to spell. 3. The 
coloured plate appeared in the usual way in the 
monthly part. 3. Because you are only one of many 
thousands, and must take your chance like the rest. 


FETAT 18,—You will find how to make a Pantagraph 
in the ninth part of our “ Indoor Game 


G. GInBERT.--The eggs of the great ank average 5 
inches in length by 3 inches In width. They are 
pointed in shape, and in colour are white or buf, 
blotched and clouded with brown. 2 The Mr. 
Stevens is the well-known auctioneer. 


ScHOLAR—There is @ school in London, the Central 
Foundation School, which has about 1,500 boys 
attending it dail 


EB. Kirxsrient.—“ A Lesson in Lacrosae” was a 
series of articles on the game appearing in the 
weekly numbers from June 16 to July 21,1888. You 
will find it in the monthly parts for July and August 
of that year,or in the tenth volume. It now appears 
in the eleventh part of our “ Outdoor Games.” 


Screw,—It is a good start in life to become an appren- 
tice in one of our large engine-building works, but 
it depends entirely on the lad whether he gets on or 
no. Some apprentices serve their time and learn 
absolutely nothing. 


SWEET SEVENTEEN.—Your brother should remain at 
home, where he will probably grow wiser and better. 
To send a boy with doubtful tendencies to a school 
for incorrigibies is to simply steep him in temptation. 
Such school is only a place for a boy without 
friends, or a boy whose friends are a disgrace to him. 


8. N. Verrcn.—You would first have to become a clerk in 
their shipping office, so as to learn the routine; and 
an appointment of that sort is only obtained by 
personal interest. There would be no premium. 


SRat.—Your best plan would be to apply at the nearest 
Mercantile Marine Office, of which there is one in 
cach of our chief ports. If youdo not know where 
it {, ask for it at the head post-office. Your letter 
has no address, #0 we do not know where you are. 
You must remember that a ship's cook is very 
different from a cook on a passenger steamer. 


P. L. Nicors.- The pay of a lieutenant of Engincers 
or Artillery is 5s. 7d. day to begin with. There are 
not two colleges, but one. You have to enter the 
Royal Militarv Academy, and if you pass out among 
the first on the list, you receive # commission in the 
Engineers, if you are lower down you are sent into 
the Artillery ; but cadets qualifying as Engineers can, 
we believe, go to the Artillery if they plense. The 
Engineer has many chances of better pay, and is 
supposed to be of superior ability. 
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A Workie Lap.—In electroplating, cvanide of potas- 
sium or other poisons have to be used, which are not 
easily procurable by those under age; but we will 
consider the matter. 


E. B. T. Coutsrtios and otherx—ii yon want your 
collections valued, you should send them to a dealer. 
We cannct undertake such a task; we have no time 
to do 80, and we would simply return the packages 
without comment. 


SaiLon.—Get a quarterly “Navy List,” and read the 
appendix. 


Crecy.—Yon will find it all in Barnes's “History of 
Edward the Third,” an old folio procurable only 
secondhand, but invaluable to all who are making a 
special study of that period. 


J. J $—The plates named are all out of print. ‘They 
could only have been supplied in the parts, the volume, 
or the packet on sale in that year's October. 


J. F. AUSTIN.—For home study you would find the les- 
song in *Cassell's Popular Educator” as good us 
any. You couli learn enough of the Innguages to 
pass a written examination, but you would almost 
certainly fail in a vird roce without a few lessons 
from a friend. No book can teach pronunciation. 


8. B—1. A hundred-and-ten ton gun is over forty 
fect long, and has an extreme range of fourteen miles. 
2, They varied very much, 


D. Sciimor.—* Stanley O'Grahame ” was in our fifth 
volume, not in the sixth. The numbers containing it 
have been out of print for years. Back numbers are 
supplied at the eame price ‘as the current number, but 
they generally go out of print within a couple of years, 

C. F. (Dublin).—You cannot become a civil engincer 
without serving an apprenticeship. 

Finework.— You will find how to make Pharaoh's Ser- 
penta, or rpents, or Pythons’ Eggs, on p. 451 
of our third volume. 

AN OLp Friexp.—The article on Hammock-making is 
in the eighth part of “ Indoor Games.” 

Bnitiait Bov.—You can always learn the measurements 
required for recruits in the Army or Navy by apply- 
ing at the nearest post-office. 

W.A.N.—1. There is no cure for colour-blindness. 2. 


You can remove stains from cloth with benzine, not 
beuzoline, 


J. 1. C.—There were two “Edinburgh Reviews.” 
first was started in 17 
began in 1802. 


ANx10Us.—The full-page engraving entitled “ Doomed” 
was in the October part for 1890. 


Meniccs, R.N.—If you will apply to the Navy Medical 
Department, full ‘particulars will be sent you. You 
must first fully qualify as a doctor. 


T. G. M.(Limerick).—A halfpenny of James the Second, 
dated 1691, is rather a curiosity. It is a piece of 
“gun money.” called a Hibernia, struck at Limerick, 
The left arm ‘is leaning on a harp. It ia brass, pot 
copper, and is worth a shilling, or thereabouts. 


A. D. 8.—Use raw linseed of] and varnish with artiats’ 
copal. 

ANSTRALIAN AnoniIGINE.—Advertise in “Exchange and 
Mart,” and head your advertisement “ Boomerang.” 
You will get the offer of dozens. 


HG. WRAIK—Mayne Reid wrote a goo many years 
‘ago, and things have changed considernbly since then. 
There {s still much open country, but it is more in the 
north and west. The Indians, what few there are, 
are settling down in the reservations and taking to 
farming. We should certainly advise no one to * go 

in the hope ef carning a living as a hunter. 


The 
: the other, the famous one, 


DamnyMam.—l. We don't know if the Duchess of 
Hamilton milks her own cows, but we should think it 
extremely unlikely that she does it all the year rounc. 
2. There are two cows in the Mall in 8t, James's Park. 
‘and milk is sold at the stall. Wedon't know if the 
milk sold at the «tall comes from these cows, ‘but the 
cows are remarkable for being frequently engaged in 
scratehing their heads with their hind feet. 


Two TraciEers.—You should try such books as “ Popu- 

lar Natural History for Boys and Girls,” published ar 
Our Country's Birds ;" “Our Country’: 
White's “ Natural History of Selborn 
Richard Jefteries'’s books, and so on. As provokin; 
an interest on the subject. you would find the Rev. J. 
G. Woul's later books of value, although the nomen- 
clature is out of date. Do not attempt to cover too 
wide a field; one or two animals and one or two 
flowers carefully studied will prove much more inte- 
resting than the whole crowd of Britishers taken at 
‘once. 


W. Ronents.—It you want to plav tunes on tumblers. 
get the tenth part of * Indoor Games” and read what 
we have to say concerning musical glasses, 

IGNonamvs.—If you will get one or two of our recent 
volumes and reul the Doings of the Month, you will 


acquire quite enough knowledge of practical ento- 
smology to begin collecting. 


F. R. A.—If you onier the current numbers through 
the bookseller, they can be supplied to you free of 
postage. The weekly numbers of the current Volume 
are always kept in print. 


ONE OF your Boys.—Try the City Bamboo teres 172 
Queen Victoria Street, opposite St. Paul's ion, 
and next door to Spiers and Pond’a. 


PEnPLEXrTy.—There ia no copyright in facta but in 
the way they are presente, and in opinions. Only 
be sure that’ they are facts, und never take a state- 
ment for granted because sua seit in print. Verify 
your references, and if yoil cannot get corroborative 
evidence, mention your authority. 


A REApER.—Conl is vegetation carbonized and reduced 
to stony consistency by chemical action and pressure. 
For all practical purposes it may appropriately be 
described as carbonised wood. You should get some 
clementary manual of geology. 


A. McKexary.—We invariably decline to introduce 
correspondents to cach other. The practice of cor- 
responding with svangers in distanc countries i. 
an American notion productive of much rivk, as you 
will understand when you grow oldcr. 


ONE WHo HAS READ THE “B.O.P." FoR YEARR.—Ax a 
reader of the paper for solong a time, you must have 
seen that we invarinbly refer readers to the Mercan- 
tile Marine Office at the nearest large seaport. 


SKIPrER.—We have already given diagrams 
scriptions of every mast, rig, and sail known 
craft afloat. You must look at our earlier volumes, 


J.C. H.—There are articles on Boat-buflding in the 
sixth and seventh parts of “Indoor Games.” ‘The 
articles on Boat-sailing are in “ Outdoor Games,” 


H.W. K.—-The address of the Hudson's Bay Company 
is 1 Lime Street, City. The work is very different 
oN from what is described in the books you buve 
read. 


P. WEEKES.—“The Silver Cafion,” which is pro. 
nounced canyon and not cannon, ws you spell it, Wis 
in the sixth volume, long since out of print. "The 
story is now obtainable in Messrs, Sampron Low & 
Co.'s half-crown series, 


R. C. Hownpky.—The coloured plates can be lind in a 
pocket at the close of a volume. See the notices in 
the number for the last week in September. 
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AMID SIBERIAN 
FORESTS. 


By Davin Ker, 


A TALE OF THE 
RUSSIAN 
CONQUEST 


(With Mtustrations by 


H, M. Pacer.) 


“Why, it's the fellow who tied me to that tree !"" 
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CHAPTER XI.—A STARTLING RECOGNITION. 


IGHT in front of the startled Russians 
lay a deep, gloomy, basin-like hol- 
low, almost circular in form, and shut in 
on every side by a perfect wall of dark, 
tall, ghostly pines, whose stems were 
dyed blood-red by the glare of the huge 
fire that hissed and crackled in the 
midst. 

The fitful glow of the flames—which 
the rising wind tossed wildly hither and 
thither— showed that the whole space was 
crowded with men—if men, indeed, they 
were, for in them the proverbial ugliness 
of the Tartar race was so hideously inten- 
sified, that their huge, flat, monkey-like 
heads, and squat, long-armed, misshapen 
figures, arrayed in uncouth garments of 
sheepskin or bear's hide, gave them 
far more the look of monstrous wild 
beasts. 

Right in the centre of the cirgle, and 
just in front of the fire, towered up a 
black, shapeless, frightful object, which 
the unseen watchers easily guessed to be 
the famons idol itself. It was apparently 
nothing more than the stump of a large 
tree, clumsily hacked into some rude kind 
of approach to a human figure, and sur- 
mounted by a horned head, the huge 
black face of which looked so unutterably 
hideous with its tusked mouth and staring 
red eyes (to which the fitful play of the 
flames gave a ghastly show of life and 
movement) that the superstitious Cossacks 
might well be persuaded that they saw 
before them, in bodily form, the Enemy 
of Mankind himself. 

But the crowning horror of this wild 
scene was still to come. 

The flames, fed with fresh fuel, leaped 
up into the air with a briglit and sudden 
flash, and Yermak felt his brave blood run 
cold as he saw by their light, lying close 
beside the monstrous image (the shadow 
of which had hidden him till then), a 
bound and helpless man, evidently 
doomed to serve as a living victim for 
this grim sacrifice. In fact, the Ataman's 
guide whispered to him at that instant 
that this man was to be stabbed by the 
high-priest of the idol, and then hurled, 
while still living, into the fire, to delight 
the savage worshippers and their god with 
his dying agonies. 

The sight of any human being destined 
to so horrible a fate would have been 
cnough to enlist in his behalf the gallant 
Russian's sympathy and prompt assist- 
ance. But, had any further incitement 
been needed, it came the next moment, 
when a second glance showed him that 
this dsomed man wore the dress of an 
Ural hunter, and had the light complexion 
and yellowish-brown beard of a Rus- 
stan! 

Not a word spoke Yermak; but he un- 
slung his long gun with a businesslike air, 
and kept his keen eye fixed watchfully 
upon the spot where the murderous priest 
might be expected to appear. 

Meanwhile the Cossacks, obedient to 
the orders given by their leader on first 
reaching the spot, had spread themselves 
out all round the circle, so as to be in 
readiness to attack with a show of over- 
whelmingly superior numbers by break- 
ing in upon the savages from every side 
at once. In spite of the bright glow cast 
up by the leaping flames, the Russians 
were securely hidden beneath the impene- 
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trable mass of undergrowth; and the 
noise which all their caution could no, 
wholly avoid ‘as they wormed their wa; 
through the matted thickets was sutti- 
ciently covered, not merely by the sharp 
snapping and crackling of the burning 
wood, but also by the discordant yell of a 
kind of rude chant or invocation whieh 
the savages who surrounded the idol sud- 
denly struck up with the full power of 
their harsh voices. 

All at once a gleam of colder and purer 
light mingled with the fierce glare of the 
fire, and through the rolling storm-clouds 
overhead broke the first ray of the 
autumn moon, the rising of which was 
to give the death-signal for this human 
sacrifice. 

Instantly the wild chant ceased as if by 
magic, and amid a dead silence--doubly 
impressive after that deafening uproar— 
there glided forward into the firelight, 
noiselessly as a shadow, a figure almost as 
grim and unearthly as the monstrous idol 
itself. 

It was that of an old man, so gaunt and 
meagre that every bone and joint of his 
tall spare frame could be seen alinost as 
plainly as those of an actual skeleton. 
His face was frightfully scarred and dis- 
figured by a cutaneous disease common 
among the Siberian savages, and his head 
utterly bald from the same cause, which, 
together with the vellowish-brown hue of 
the tightly drawn skin, and the unnatural 
prominence of the bony temples, gave it 
a ghastly resemblance to a fleshless skull. 
The red fire-glow, playing over his spec- 
tral figure —which had no clothing save a 
strip of sheepskin around the loins— 
revealed it in all its native deform: 
His bushy eyebrows, which were perfectly 
white (contrasting weirdly with the dark, 
leathery skin around them), almost hid his 
small, deep-set, rat-like cyes; and a 
hyena might have envied the grin of 
ferocious joy which displayed all the sharp 
yellow fangs that armed the heavy 
projecting jaws of his huge ape-like 
mouth, 

The reverence with which the crowd of 
savages made way for this frightful crea- 
ture, and the long sharp knife that glit- 
tered in his bony hand, were hardly 
needed to assure Yermak that he must be 
the sacrificial priest himself, whose office 
it was to strike the fatal blow. The 
Russian’s piece was at his shoulder in an 
instant, and as the living skeleton stalked 
with uplifted weapon toward his defence- 
less prey, the flash and report of the un- 
erring gun came as thunder follows 
lightning, and the would-be murderer, 
dropping his cruel knife, fell dead beside 
the helpless victim whom he was about to 
slay. 

Lastanthy the dark, silent woods all 
around broke into a blaze of light and a 
crash of musketry, while the ambushed 
Cossacks, springing to their feet with a 
Insty shout, burst into the fatal circle 
from all sides at once. 

A howl of terror broke from the panic- 
stricken throng of savages, who, crying 
wildly, ‘The Lord of Thunder ! the Lord 
of Thunder ! ” took to their heels as if the 
dread which that terrible name was soon 
to carry with it through all Western 
Siberia were already upon them all. 

But their assailants were too quick for 
them. Obedient to their leader's orders, 
the vigilant Cossacks had thrown them- 


selves with levelled muskets between 
the fliers and the edge of the wood. The 
terror of the mysterious ‘“ thunder- 
weapons '’ was quite enough to stay the 
Tartars’ flight, and Yermnak (who had 
sprung to the prisoner's side and severed 
his bonds) shouted to his native guide : 

“ Rashid, tell these fellows to throw 
down their arms, and stand still; we'll do 
them no harm, unless they try to run 
away.” 

Rashid interpreted the command, which 
was instantly obeyed. Down went bows 
and quivers, down went curved swords, 
short knives, and clumsy spears and 
hatchets, and the dismayed savages, dis- 
armed by one-tenth of their number, stood 
quaking before the terrible ‘“'Thunder- 
lord,” and stealing terrified glanccs at the 
body of their fallen priest. 

“ Now, lads,”’ cried Yermak to his men, 
giving the idol a kick which tumbled it 
headlong from its place, “ stuff this scare- 
crow's head with gunpowder, and set it on 
fire; we'll show these fellows how little 
their false gods can do to help them- 
selves.” 

No command could have been more 
welcome to the devout Russians, who went 
to work with a will. The dry wood of the 
image burned like tinder, and the flames 
quickly reached the gunpowder in its head, 
which exploded with a flash and a bang 
that made the Tartars jump as if they had 
been shot themselves. The idol'’s horns 
tlew one way, its nose another, its tusks o 
third, its ears a fourth; and the shapeless 
stump, fallmg down into the fire, was 
speedily reduced to a red heap of smoulder- 
ing ashes.* 

“ Now,” said Yermak, through his inter- 
preter, to the trembling savages, * go home 
and tell your comrades what you have 
seen; and tell thei, too, that, please God. 
every idol in the land shall soon lie as low 
as this tchootchelo (bogey) which you have 
seen us burn. Get you gone!” 

The frightened Tartars did not need to 
be told twice. They vanished as if the 
earth had swallowed them, while the vic- 
torious Cossacks, too much excited to 
think of sleep, gathered round the fire till 
morning. 

With the first gleam of sunrise the Rus- 
sians were afoot for their return march, 
carrying with them the still insensible 
prisoner whom they had rescued; and it 
was hardly noon when they reached the 
camp in triumph, having achieved their 
object without the loss of a single man. 

Foremost among those who poured out 
of the camp to welcome their return was 
their young Voyevode, Alexey Morozoff, 
whom nothing but the positive orders of 
Yermak himself had kept from sharing the 
fatigues and perils of this terrible march. 
He was springing forward to greet tho 
Ataman, when his eye lighted upon the 
rescued captive, who had just begun to 
regain consciousness. 

At sight of his face the boy gave a violent 
start, and exclaimed in a tone of utter 
amazement: 

‘“Why, it’s the fellow who tied me to 
that tree!” 


® Readers of “Robinson Crusoe" will reeall the 
burning of the Turtar idol, Cham-Chi-Thaungu, by 
Crusoe and his fellow-travellers through Siberia. 
More than one explvit of the kind is recorded ef our 


hero, 
(To Le continued.) 
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THE WALLABY-MAN. 


By Rev. A. N. Maan, MA., F.G.8., 
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Author of “ The Hiyhfleld Stories," “ Uncle Towser," “ Tae Silver Whistle,” “Saintony Cross,” etc., ee. 


0° the morning after the lively scenes 
J described in the last chapter. two 
yentlemen of importance called at 

Rosstrevor. One was none other than 
Sir George Anderson, Mayor of Surfonsea 
Spa ; and his companion, Mr. Robert 
Nichols, a well-known solicitor in the town. 

Colonel Elgin was slightly acquainted 
with both of them, but that fact did not 
warm his heart towards them. There 
was a chilly handshake, and the Mayor 
at once proceeded to business. 

“We have called upon you, Colonel 
Elgin with reference to yesterday's 
affair——” 

“ Yes, sir,’ raid the Colonel, drawinz 
himself up stiffly and assuming an air of 
determination; “a Dogs’ Holiday I called 
it pray be seated, gentlemen "—pointing 
to a couple of chairs. 

The gentlemen sat down. 

I am sorry,” said the Mayor. “that 
any misunderstanding and unpleasantness 
should have oceurred.”” 

“No misunderstanding, sir, but plenty 
of unpleasantness. I hope I made it clear 
to you that I could not stand the intoler- 
able nuisance of your music any longer. 
I stood it to the verge of desperation, and 
then I raised a mild protest in the shape 
of a private band; and then, sir, the 
Ulackguards you employ had the—the 
impudence to commit wholesale trespass 
and assault! You have forestalled me, sir 
~ I was on the point of calling upon you to 
demand an explanation and full apology!” 

The Colonel had grown red in the face 
during this tirade, and had quelled the 
attempts of the Mayor to put in a word by 
increased excitement of voice and manner. 
In the discussion which followed, there 
was continued heat on the one side, and 
mild expostulation on the other. The 
Colonel held his ground, insisting that he 
had as much right to have music in his 
garden, as the Corporation had, etc., in 
theirs. The Mayor, at last, unable to cope 
single-handed with the violence of his 
adversary, brought up his reserves to the 
attack. 


CHAPTER XI.—BRIEFLY LEGAL. 


“T think, Colonel Elgin, you are 
labouring under a wrong impression 
about the legality of your own conduct.” 

“My conduct? What do you mean, 
sir?” 

“My friend, Mr. Nichols, will explain 
the technicalities of the question, if you 
will allow him,” said the Mayor. 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the Colonel. 

Mr. Nichols, who had been sitting 
silent hitherto, with his arms crossed over 
his chest, now sat up, and laid a hand on 
each knee, slightly bending forward and 
clearing his throat by way of prelude. 

“The legal aspect of the case, gentle- 
men, does not involve any serious com- 
plications. Every man is allowed to 
make a reasonable use of his property, 
even if he thereby annoy his neighbour ; 
but only so fav as he is not a nuisance 
to his neighbour. For instance, he may 
keep a dog in his garden whose barking 
is a great annoyance to his neighbour; or 
he may keep a cock that crows in the 
morn; but these are not legal nuisances. 
On the other hand, it would be a nuisance 
restrainable by law if a man kept a pack 
of hounds in his garden, and they proved 
a nuisance to the neighbourhood by their 
barking. It is all a question of degree, 
gentleiien. 

“Now, if the inhabitants of all the 
houses overlooking the Glen were to 
represent that the music is an intolerable 
nuisance to them, their course would be 
to give notice to that effect to the pro- 
prietors of the Glen, requesting them to 
remove the nuisance. If such an appeal 
were disregarded, the householders would 
have a right to a legal injunction to 
restrain the band. 

“With reference to Colonel Elgin 
setting up an opposition band, there is a 
very similar case cited respecting a semi- 
detached house at Brixton. The occu- 
pants of one half were musical people, and 
kept a piano going during most of the day. 
The occupant of the other half was an 
artist, and he, alleging that the noise 
prevented him from working, set up an 


opposition entertainment with kettles and 
fire-irons and druins, avowedly to annoy. 
His musical neighbours brought an action 
to restrain him from continuing the 
nuisance, on the ground that he had set 
up a malicious, and thereby unreasonable 
nuisance. He was restrained, and mado 
to pay costs. He declined to pay costs, 
and was made a bankrupt. 

“The case is contained in a nutshell, 
gentlemen. If your neighbour sets up a 
nuisance, you cannot legally retaliate by 
setting up an opposition nuisance. The 
proper remedy consists in requesting tho 
removal of the nuisance; and, if that 
request is not coinplied with, to commence 
an action for an injunction to restrain the 
nuisance. And if the nuisance is so 
pressing as to demand immediate check, 
the plaintiff can apply for an interlocutory 
injunction to restrain pending the trial. 

“These are the plain facts of the case. 
gentlemen, and if either of you see ocea- 
sion to bring the matter into court, I shall 
be happy to assist yon to the full extent 
of my humble abilities.” 

The lawyer's beady black eyes sparkled. 
and he sniffed with evident relish, as 
though he scented the sweet odours of 
litigation. 

But the Colonel and the Mayor were: 
agreed, at any rate, on one point, namely, 
that law was an expensive article of com- 
merce, and so neither of them felt dis- 
posed to accept the services of the little 
gentleman with tight black trousers and 
a small black bag. 

They discussed the mattor at farthor 
length—the Mayor calmly dignified, bat 
conciliatory as well ; the Colonel peppery, 
and eager to carry matters with a high 
hand. 

But eventually they agrecd to a 
temporary compromise--the Mayor un- 
dertaking to advise that the concerts 
should be confined to two mornings a 
week: the Colonel consenting to refrain 
from importing his pipers and blowers. 
until further notice. 

(Te be coateiued.) 
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IN THE LAND OF THE LION AND TIIE OSTRICH. : 


A TALE OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Snow-bird,” “ Our Home in the Silver West,” cte., etc. 


(With Hlustrations by AveRED PEAnsK.) 


CHAPTER XI.—THE “ PLUCKING” AND WHAT FOLLOWED. 


I Do not mean—indeed it would be mean 
~-to treat my reader—small treat it 
would be—to a treatise on the natural 
history of the ostrich. When an author 
1s telling a story he ought to stick to it; 
if he does not, he ought to be tabooed—or 
tattooed, it wouldn't matter much which 
—and afterwards sent to Coventry. 
Besides, the very youngest of you have 


seen an ostrich, unless you happen to be 
living in St. Kilda, and even in that lone 
isle of the sea there are books with pic- 
tures in them. 

I daresay the first thing that would 
strike anyone on first seeing an ostrich, 
or the picture of one, would be the ex- 
treme length of his legs and his neck; 
and after that the extreme smallness of 


his head. That head has a very high 
crown, and a large-sized eye which al- 
ways appeared to me to have a kind of 
half-scared look about it. ‘The bird, it 
must be confessed, does not look particn. 
larly wiso, but, whether we credit it with 
sense or not, it sometimes exhibits a good 
deal. The ostrich, too, makes a very 
good parent. We must not believe ail 
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that the earlier naturalists tell us about 
this bird, nor all we read in cheap books 
which have been copied from these. 
About their style of incubation, for in- 
stance, we are gravely informed that the 
ostrich after laying her eggs—one every 
alternate day by the way—simply 
scrapes a hole and buries them in the 
sand, leaving the sun to do all the rest. 
She may, it is true, let the sun do part of 
the work by day, but she sits over the 
eggs at night. And droll she looks while 
so doing, with her long legs doubled up 
beneath her, and her long neck stretched 
aut in front and resting on the ground, 
but with her head a little raised, and 
her eyes wide open, watching for danger. 
Indeed, the only time an ostrich does 
exhibit anything even approaching to 
courage is during hatching or egg-laying 
time. 

But the male sits upon the eggs as well 
as the female. Sometimes, indeed, he is 
foolish enough to do all the work, instead 
of giving his gawky mate a good dribbing 
and sending her to duty. 

When the chicks are about half-born, as 
one might say, the hen or the cock ex- 
hibits considerable skill and sagacity in 
assisting them to enter the world, so the 
bird is not really so idiotic as it looks, 
after all. 

We have been told that an ostrich will 
eat almost anything from scurvy grass to 
scupper nails. Well, there is some truth 
in this, but it really is a vegetable feeder, 
living principally on grass, though pre- 
ferring grains, seeds, and nuts, It swal- 
lows stones, and glass, and iron, and wood 
indiscriminately, but this is merely to 
grind down the food in the stomach. 

There is a reason in everything, and 
doubtless in furnishing the ostrich with 
that long, thinnish neck, that small head, 
with its soft dark, but keen eyes, and that 


extraordinary length of leg and strength of | 


thigh, Nature was taking into considera- 
tion the kind of life the bird would have 
to live in the wild state in Africa. You 
see, its foes are very numerous and very 
wily, but among the long grass the tiny 
head and the almost colourless neck would 
scarcely be seen. Thusit can turn its neck 
‘nm every direction, and almost look two 
different ways at one time. But should 
the slightest cause for alarm arise— 
should the ostrich, for instance, see the 
grass moving at some distance in any 
suspicious kind of way, he is off like the 
wind. They need fleet steeds that would 
follow him then; anyhow, no wild beast 
can, and it is said that even the swiftest 
greyhound or Scottish decrhound could 
not come up with him—a good thing for 
the dog, for if he did he would assuredly 
be kicked to death. Yes, the ostrich is a 
powerful kicker. He has only two toes 
on each foot, it is true, but the wonderful 
thickness and strength of thigh gives him 
the purchase; and as for solid kicking, a 
Mexican mule with a gallon of maize in- 
side him is not in the reckoning with the 
Struthio camelus. That is his Sunday- 
go-to-meeting name, you know, but you 
needn’t remember it unless you feel in- 
clined. 

Although the ostrich’s body is described 
by some as a mere bag of bones, taken all 
over it is a wonderfully strong bird, and 
could carry you on its back very easily 
indeed, even if you were twice as big and 
as heavy as you are. I have never 
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ridden an ostrich myself, and I have no 
idea where I might land, for once start 
an ostrich running, and he wants to run 
clean away out of civilisation altogether, 
and that wouldn’t suit me. 

I have never eaten ostrich either, 
though I have known men who said they 
had. If I were dining with a man and 
he had ostrich for dinner, I shouldn't 
really know whether to ask for a leg or a 
wing or a bit of the breast. I think I 
would rather dine with him when he had 
something handier than ostrich to carve. 
But on the coast of Africa I have often 
had an ostrich's egg for breakfast, or 
rather my share of it, for there were six 
of usatit. Did each of us eat a table- 
spoonful or two and pass the egg to his 
neighbour? No, no, no; that wasn’t 
the way of it. The steward used to beat 
the whole concern up and make a kind of 
mash of it. That is how it is done. 

There is an American ostrich called the 
rhea, an Australian called the emu, some- 
times called the Australian cassowary, 
and—but there! lest I be accused of the 
very fault I condemned at the beginning 
of this chapter, that of attempting to 
teach while telling a story, I must luff, as 
we say at sea, and get back once more 
into my course. 

Let me see—-where was I? That is 
the punishment for making a digression : 
one forgets where one was; one forgets 
what one was going to say. 

Oh yes, now I have it: I had meant 
to speak about the plucking. The term 
plucking, by the way, has a very different 
meaning on an ostrich farm from that 
embodied in it at an English or Scotch 
university. 

“ Ohdear!”’ said Aunt Rebeccaatdinner, 
an evening or two before the plucking 
day, “isn't it very cruel? I should 
suggest-——”" 

“Well?” said Jacobs, smiling. 

“I should suggest waiting till the 
poor dear stupid birds moulted.” 

“T fear that plan would hardly be 
practicable,” said Tom Carter, “ though 
I’m sure the suggestion is well meant, 
and is an evidence of your kind-hearted- 
ness. But, Miss Elliott, the way we do 
our plucking at this farm is not really 
cruel, though, mind you, as conducted by 
some farmers whose names I could give, 
there is a considerable element of cruelty 
about it.” 

Jacobs semaphored that he quite 
agreed with his Brudd, nodded to Miss 
Elliott, inclined his head once or twice 
towards the speaker, and then went on 
with his knife and fork. 

“Yes?” said Miss Elliott. 

“Well,” continued Tom, “as to pluek- 
ing, we must first catch our hare—we 
must first and foremost collect the birds 
we want to pluck. This, as you will soon 
find, Miss Elliott, takes some time. In 
this you will take no part, though I feel 
sure brother Jacobs would be glad to give 
you & good mount if you desired it.” 

Jacobs semaphored the satisfaction it 
would give him to do so, but Miss Elliott 
laughed and shook her head. 

“But,” said Tom Carter, “to make a 
long story short, the birds are mancuvred 
and driven into a kind of kraal or enclo- 
sure about thirty feet square, the fence 
around it five feet high and made of 
very strong planking. On the other side 
of this, and with a sliding door communi- 


cating, is a very much smaller kraal, 
called the plucking-box, or, if we have 
many hands, we may have several of 
these plucking-boxes. However, there is 
just room in each box for one ostrich and 
the two men who are to operate, one at 
each side.” 

“ And these do the plucking?” 

“ Well, you see, the term plucking is, 
to some extent, a misnomer, because thr 
feathers are snipped off, and are taken 
before the quills are quite ripe.’”” 

“T feel relieved.” 

“Yes, but one moment, Miss Elliott: 
the stumps have to be pulled, and this 
should not be done until they are ripe, 
say in two or three months’ time, when 
they would have fallen naturally with the 
weight of the plume, or feather. It is here 
where cruelty can come in. We on this 
farm, and Kenneth on his, shall not pull 
stumps until they are really so ripe that 
a child could extract them—indeed, our 
Caffres often operate with their teeth ; but 
there are farmers who, in order to hurry 
Nature and get another crop of feathers as 
soon as possible, wrench the stumps out 
long before they are ripe, and thus put the 
poor birds to a considerable deal of pain. 

“So much for the wing feathers ; but 
the smaller feathers on the back, as well 
as the tails, are pulled out.” 

“Cruel?” 

“The birds never wince at this, so we 
cannot charge ourselves with cruelty. 

“ As the feathers are taken, Miss Elliott, 
they are handed over the box to the col- 
lectors, and finally stored in the feather 
rooms. 

“JT think,” added Tom Carter, after a 
pause, “we shall have a good crop this 
time, brother Jacobs.” 

Brother Jacobs nodded and smiled. 

“T think, on the whole, Mr. Carter, your 
plucking days must possess all the stir and 
excitement of a genuine sheep-shearing 
in the Scottish Highlands.” 

“ Quite as much, I should think,” said 
Tom. 

But as she spoke there had risen up 
before Aunt Lebecca’s mind’s eye a 
scene that took her right away back to 
“auld Scotland,” and for @ moment or 
two made the tears rise to her eyes. 

It is a sheep-shearing she is witnessing. 
Not a very large affair, for it is the 
minister's, and he has but 500 sheep all 
told. Buta very busy scene nevertheless. 
It is conducted down in a green and 
bushy glen, where the stream that runs 
through it has been dammed for the 
washing. The day is bright with sun- 
shine, and a warm and balmy drying 
wind is blowing across the strath. On 
one side of the stream is the large 
“ bucht,”’ or pen, into which the bleating 
sheep are first driven ; on the other is the 
shearing pen. The sheep are taken from 
the former, and washed, then handed over 
to the shearers, and very deftly these men 
do their work, and sadly downhearted 
and wobegone do the sheepies look when 
they get free once more, shorn of their 
thick and warm coats. 

But at the shearing every man, woman, 
and child about the minister’s place are 
requisitioned, and even the minister him- 
self is. sitting yonder in a corner with 
bread and cheese beside him, to say 
nothing of drink, and many a joke he 
cracks, and many a strange tale he tells, 
to keep his people all in heart. There is 


much merriment, much laughing and 
talking mingling with the mournful 
bleating of the sheep, but every now and 
then from the braeland just above, where 
the drooping birch-trees are waving 
green, arises the wail of the great High- 
land bagpipe, and drowns every other 
sound, 

Kenneth, as well as Edgar, took part 
every day in the gathering in of the 
ostriches. 


Great fun? 
Well, yes, to 
@ certain ex- 
tent, and very 
exciting too. 
But not with- 
out an alloy 
of danger, for 
many of the 
birds are really 
vicious, and 
their tempers 
are very un- 
certain. 

It is a well-known fact that they have 
2 greater aversion to Caffres or Hotten- 
tots than they have to white men. 

During the gathering, Alie seemed to 
be here, there, and everywhere at one 
time, on that daft-looking pony of hers ; 
and he possessed double the speed and 
twice the staying powers of the Rosi- 
nantes that Kenneth and Edgar bestrode. 
All were well armed with tackeys, for 
protection, These are simply a long 
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branch of mimosa, with the thorny end 
left on, and, singularly enough, the birds 
will not attack a man armed with the 
tackey. Ostriches, you know, are really 
cowards at heart ; their hearts, one might 
say, are always in their mouths, and they 
have somewhat tender skins; at all events 
they will do a good deal to avoid contact 
with the thorny tackey. 

“ Bother the bush,” said Kenneth, when 
he was first offered one. “ I’m not afraid 


Paper. 


“*He was chased and nearly knocked off his horse by a bird.'’ 


of any old hen, and I'd rather not carry 
that mop of a broom business. It isn’t 
romantic.” 

“Romantic or 
Sprudel exclaimed, 
life.” 

But Kenneth shook his head, and rode 
off without a tackey. 

He was back again in less than an 
hour. He had had an experience that 
was likely to last him for years, having 
been chased and nearly kno a off his 
horse by a bird. “ Tsay, Sprudel,” he cried, 
laughing, “I have changed my mind. I 


Von 
your 


not romantic,"’ 
“it may save 


think I will have a tackey after all. Just 
to be like other people, you know.” 
Sprudel laughed too, but he gave 


young master a tackey. 

Alie, on her pony, was as fearless as a 
Lion-Queen, and { really think that all 
the birds knew her and consented to be 
headed or outflanked by this mere child, 
when they would have resisted the same 
stiempt made by either Edgar or Ken- 
neth. 
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I must not forget to mention that the’ 
young collie Bran had been trained to col- 
lecting and driving the birds, and on pluck- 
ing days really did very excellent service. 
He took good care to keep beyond reach 
of their legs, and seemed to know as if by 
instinct just about how many pounds 
weight an ostrich can kick. at I. 


really think his sharp, persuasive bark 
was of more value than anything else he 
could do while driving. 


Bran was as 


proud as @ \ 
peacock when- \ \ 

ever he got Len 

a little praise ‘iA, 
from one of et 
the boys, or wi 
from Alie or 

Jacobs, and a 
I do believe “ay 
would have f} nme 

thrown his life 


3) 


away to oblige 
any of them. 
Although I have mentioned the dangers 
of collision with the ostrich when he gets 
his birse up, it is not during a collecting 
or driving tournament that these are so 
much to be dreaded, as about nesting time. 
It is then that the birds become quei, as 
the settlers call it, and it is then that, when 
walking about among the birds in camps, 
the tackey becomes a real necessity. 
Some of the coolies and Dutchmen. ex- 
hibit great skill in the use of the tackey. 
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They will in reality play their bird in a 
manner permitting him to advance to 
almost close quarters, then thrusting out 
with the bush just as he is about to 
strike. Contact with the tackey causcs 
him to close his eyes, and as he makes 
the spring blindfolded, the farm-hand 
jumps nimbly out of his way, and his 
strength is expended in the air. 

It is said that the sound emitted by the 
male ostrich at nesting time resembles 
very much the roar of a lion, and that 
lion-hunters have themselves been de- 
ceived, expecting to find the king of 
beasts and discovering only the presence 
of an ostrich. How far this is true I am 
not prepared to say. It is just possible, 
however, that before these lines are pub- 
lished, I shall meet my friend Mr. F. C. 
Selous, and I shall put the question to 
him, and let you know his reply. 

Both Tom Carter and Jacobs were more 
than pleased this season with their crop, 
or pluckings. So, too, was Kenneth 
McCrimman with his, although it was, of 
course, small in proportion, for it could not 
be said that his farm was yet in full blow 
or working order. 

It had been arranged that, during Tom’s 
plucking, Kenneth's people should assist 
him. That being over, and the sorting— 
dusty and not over-cleanly work—finished, 
Tom's folks went to Kenneth’s farm, and 
wo must admit that this was all very 
friendly and neighbourly. 

Well, all being completed, and the 
feathzrs arranged and sorted—some of 
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them washed—for the home or English 
market, Tom Carter, with all a Scots- 
man's love of jollity and fun, determined 
to give a dinner and a dance. 

Kenneth would not countenance it, he 
said, unless he was allowed to contribute 
his quota to the expenses, and to this Tom 
was obliged to consent. 

Neiphtours were invited from afar, and 
extra beds had to be got ready; for, of 
course, to return the same night was en- 
tirely out of the question. 

The neighbours, young and old, mate 
and female, came on horseback or in their 
lightest waggons, early in the afternoon, 
for most of them wanted to have a look 
round the two farms and a business chat, 
before sitting down to dinner. As far as 
the display in the feather-rooms went, 
there was not avery great deal to boast of 


at Kenneth’s farm; but there was some- © 


thing there that intcrested the younger 
visitors even more than feathers, and that 
was the museum of birds’ and beasts’ skins, 
and stuffed heads in cases. 

Alie and Kenneth received great praise 
for this, a share of which fell also to 
Edgar, for he it had been who had made 
with his own hands the glass-cases in 
which the stuffed specimens were en- 
closed. One of these cases, however, was 
not placed in the museum at all, but 
occupied a place of honour in Jacobs’ pri- 
vate room, and everybody was invited in 
to see it. 

It contained the lynx shot by Alie the 
first time she had ever handled a rifle. 


Most artistically set up, too, it was, for 
there lay the dead beast just as Alie had 
dropped it. with the grin of death on its 
face, the blood oozing from the wound in 
its forehead, and the ostrich chick half 
beneath it. It was indeed natural. While 
showing it, Jacobs did not say much, but 
he smiled and semaphored all the more, 
and pointed to and petted Alie till he 
made the child blush not alittle. 

The dinner was such a success that 
Mammy was lad in and highly compli- 
mented, Solomon utilising her absence 
from the kitchen by appropriating and 
pouching a cold boiled fowl and a dried- 
apple tart, and then going to sleep, or pre- 
tending to, alongside the stove. 

The bungalow gardens were more 
charmingly lit up to-night than ever, and 
during such a season, it was indeed a 
delight for the young folks to have such a 
pretty place in which to lounge and 
stroll. For music, they had fiddles, a 
clarionet, and the piano. 

But two farmers’ sons told themselycs 
off to go and play to the coolies, Cafires, 
and working hands out of doors. It was 
very good of them to do so, and their 
services were, indeed, highly appreciated ; 
and I am not sure, to this day, which 
class enjoyed themselves the more—the 
gentry folks at the bungalow, or the hands 
out of doors. I do know this, however: 
that the mirth indoors was quietness 
compared to the gaiety outside; for here 
tho fun was simply fast and furious. 

(To be continued.) 
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EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 


Or arriving at their place, I was delighted 
to find a decided improvement in the 
scenery, for I had grown rather tired of the 
unending level of the country in which I had 
been staying, and the shallow, muddy river, 
full of sand-banke, which ran through it. 
The entire absence of shade I had also 
found very trying, having so recently left 
behind me the splendid timber and foliage 
so characteristic of an English landscape. 
Here I found bold sandstone bluffs, crowned 
with pine and cedar, and looking down ona 
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PART IIl.—SETTLED IN A ‘“ CANYON.” 


most picturesque canyon, thickiy wooded 
with box-elder and cottonwood trees, beneath 
the shade of which bloomed clusters of wild 
roses; a clear mountain stream, which ran 
through the midst, completed the beauty of 
this wild scenery, and was a great boon to 
the ranche, affording an abundant supply of 
good water for stock at all seasons of the 


ear. 

The houschoid at my new home consisted 
of three brothers, whom I was delighte1 to 
see again after several yecrs’ separation ; 
they had a small herd of about a hundred 
head, and went in for a little farming besides. 

I did most of the cooking for them, and 
sometimes rode round the hills and helped 
them to collect their cattle, which were not 
fenced in, but ranged in all directions over 
the rough country which lay around. 

The land was so broken up by small gullies 
and hollows (“ pockets”) in the side of the 
hills, that one could ride within two or three 
hundred yards of twenty head of cattle, and 
never be any the wiser; one’s horse seemel 
to be always employed either in climbing up 
a precipice or sliding down on the other side ; 
in fact, the country was admirably adapted 
to a “ switchback railway,” and very hard on 
the small cow-ponies which we used to ride. 

The house was entirely different from the 
one I had recently left; it contained only 
one room, twelve by twenty inside, and was 
built of hewn logs, cut out of the timber which 
grew in great abundance through the hills ; 
it boasted a shingle roof, which looked very 
neat from outside, but let in much more cold 
than one of sod or earth. 


A log house, if plastered inside, is fairly 
warm in winter, but nothing can beat a sod 
house for real comfort at all seasons of the 
yeer. The inside walls of this mansion 
rejoiced in nothing more than the bare logs, 
and the chilly blasts of winter used to find 
their way in through various little crevices. 

It was a great relief to my mind to dis- 
cover that the hills were almost entirely frve 
from mosquitoes ; a few might be encoun. 
tered along the banks of the creck, but they 
did not come near the house. Thanks to 
this forbearance on their part, we were abje 
to lay our beds out of doors whenever the 
weather was fine, which was far preferabl.- 
to sleeping in the little house, always heated 
by the cooking of our evening meal. I found 
that my slumbers were much more sound 
beneath the vault of heaven than under the 
shingle roof, and I used to feel doubly 
refreshed in the morning. 

A few weeks after my arrival at the ranche 
we branded some calves, which was a new 
experience for me. We started out early in 
the morning to collect the cows and calves, 
and having driven them into the corral, we 
turned out the cows, and made preparations 
for branding their offspring. First of all, a 
hole was dug in a sheltered corner of the 
corral, in which a fire was soon kindled, and 
the branding-iron was put in to heat up. 
‘Then one of us would rope a calf, and, placing 
one arm round his neck and the other round 
his body, throw him on his side, immedi- 
ately kneeling on his neck to prevent any 
struggles, which would be fatal at the critical 
moment of branding. 


Another fellow would hold the calf's hind 
legs, and the victim being thus fixed in an 
immovable position, the third man would 
apply the branding-iron. 

To wrestle with a stout, active calf, three 
months old, on a blazing hot day, with dust 
flying in every direction, may not be the 
height of enjoyment, but there is a great 


<eal of excitement in the yrocess, as I found ~ 


when, in the act cf throwing a calf, I lost 
my footing, and rolled over and over with 
him on the ground, at the same time being 
the recipient of sturdy kicks in various parts 
of my body. I don’t think I ever realised 
till then what muscle a calf has in his legs. 

On July 4, which is the anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, dissipation 
reigns supreme throughout the States, and 
even in these wild regions there is generally 
a picnic, followed by a dance in the evening. 
This was the programme carried out in our 
part of the country. A Western dance isa 
performance, once seen, never to be forgotten. 
The violent exercise alone makes itself de- 
cidedly felt. 

About the middle of July we began haying, 
which is considerably later than in England. 
The process is much more rapid, however, 
tor the hay ‘cures ” very quickly, on account 
of the dry climate, and is fit for stacking 
while green, without danger of combustion. 
I have frequently seen grass cut one day and 
carried to stack on the next. 

Waggons for hauling hay are entirely dif- 
ferent from those used in the Old Country. 

The “ box,” or body of the waggon, is taken 
off the wheels, which are then coupled farther 
apart, and a large square rack, like a huge 
cage, is fixed in its place, which holds an im- 
mense quantity of hay. The stacks are made 
in a very rough fashion, ond thatching is en- 
tirely dispensed with. 

Should the crop of hay bea heavy one, the 
“ go-devil,” or “ bull-rake,”” takes the place 
of @ waggon, and makes the process much 
more rapid. This consists of a huge rake, 
with prongs lying forward and turned up at 
the points, which is drawn along the ground 
bs two horses; the driver walks behind, and 
when the rake has gathered up a sufficient 
load of hay, he drives to the stack, and tips 
the whole thing over on the topof it. When 
the stack gets too high for the rake to be 
driven over it, it is generally finished off by 
a few loads from a waggon. 

It was during hay-time that I witnessed 
the worst storm I had ever seen, nor have I 
met with its equal since. 

We had just stacked our last load of hay, 
when we saw it coming up; and as wo were 
some way from the house, we did not lose 
any time in serambling into the rack, and 
starting the team at their best pace for 
home. 

Already a few huge hailstones had fallen, 
¢tim heralds of what was fast following in 
their wake; we had not got half-way home 
before the full fury of the storm burst upon 
us, and the hailstones were rattling on 
oar bodies like so many bullets. We were 
drenched to the skin in a shorter time than 
it takes me to write this sentence, for the rain 
came down as if in one solid mass. Luckily 
for us, the storm was travelling in the same 
direetion as we were; had it been in our 
teeth, the team would never have faced it, and 
we should have been compelled to sit it out 
in the field. In addition to the hailand rain, 
thunder and lightning were playing a con- 
siderable part in the general chaos of the ele- 
ments, and the wind blew ao regular hurri- 
cane. 

The thunder-claps and flashes of lightning 
were simultaneous, and the reverberations 
which they caused in the narrow canyon 
were something terrific. We did not attempt 
to cet as far as the houso, but on reaching 
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the cattle-shed, hastily unhitched the team, 
and took refuge beneath the friendly shelter, 
where we remained for an hour or more, 
watching the mammoth hailstones as they 
fe!l, and listening to the thunder roaring 
overhead. 

Every minute it seemed as if the lightning 
must strike the shed, but we were fortunate 
enough to escape. 

Rivers of water were pouring down the hill- 
sides, and swelling the little mountain stream, 
until it became a raging torrent which carried 
all before it. 

That evening, on descending into the cellar, 
whieh was underneath the house, I stepped 
off the ladder into ice-cold water, about a 
foot deep! On striking a light, and examin- 
ing into the state of affairs, we found the 
whole place flooded, and were horrified to sce 
our portmanteaus floating gaily round in the 
water. 

Rolling up our trousers, we waded gallantly 
in to the rescue, but could not stay in the 
water for long at a time, as our legs became 
rapidly numbed by the bitter coldness caused 
by the hail which had melted in the rain- 
water. At last we got our valuables on to 
terra firma, and I found my library and ward- 
robe considerably damaged by mud and water, 
but not absolutely ruined, which was fortu- 
nate, as my collection, both of books and 
clothes, was extremely limited. 

Late in the summer I made use of one of 
my rights, and took up one hundred and sixty 
acres of Government land, which lay at the 
head of the canyon, west of the ranche. 

Every man has three “ rights,"" which enable 
him to take up a pre-emption, a homestead, 
and atimber-claim. After holding a claim 
for a certain time, which varies in each case, 
the settler has to “ prove up "’ on it, in order 
to get a title-deed to the land. Before “ prov- 
ing up,” improvements have to be made up 
toa certain value, as a guarantee that the 
settler has taken land with the intention of 
living on it, and using it for farming pur- 
poses or raising stock, not as a mere specu- 
lation. 

My claim was a pre-emption, and I could 
“prove ap” on it in six months if I liked, or 
let it run for the full time, thirty-three months. 
Eventually I did neither. When I took the 
land, I had an idea of putting in some horses 
or cattle with my friends, in which case the 
claim would have been very useful, as it 
joined their ranche, and commanded the 
spring at the head of thecanyon. This plan, 
however, did not come to anything, and 1 
finally sold my claim, as will be seen later 
on, 

As soon as a settler files on a claim, he 
must begin to make improvements, and this 
I did by getting out logs from the hills with 
which to build a house. This was fairly 
hard work, as some of the logs were in places 
which made it very difficult to get them up 
to the waggon. We had to take out the team, 
and hitch them by a stout chain to each of 
the logs, which were then hauled one by on 
into position for loading. . 

When a waggon is used for hauling logs or 
any kind of timber, the “ box,” or body, is re- 
moved, leaving only the “ running-gear” 
(wheels and coupling). As I was not particular 
about the appearance of my country mansion, 
provided that the walls were solid and kept 
out the fury of the elements, I decided to use 
the’logs in their rough state, which would 
save a great deal of extra labour and time for 
hewing. The roof was to be of inch boards, 
with a layer of tar-paper over. them, the 
whole to be crowned with several inches of 
earth, which combination makes a fairly 
watertight roof. 

To procure the necessary boards for roof- 
ing and flooring. a; well as a door and win- 
dows, I had to make a tr:p to town; and 
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accordingly, when all the logs had been 
hauled to the proposed site of my residence, 
I started out with one of my friends in a 
waggon for our sixty-five-mile drive. 

The journey to town was devoid of incident; 
but on the day after our arrival, 1 happened 
to go into the hotel, and found the manager, 
who considered himself a great authority on 
all sporting matters, examining with great 
interest a gun, the property of a young fellow 
who had just got off the train and was an 
unmistakable Englishman. 

Having heard a short time previously that 
cne of the boys near us was expecting a 
friend, I came to the conclusion that this was 
the individual in question, which I found to 
be the case. He decided to go out with us 
on the following day; and accordingly we 
started out about 10 a.., with a heavy 
load of planking, etc., for my house, and the 
new-comer’s traps piled on top. And now 
began a serics of misfortunes which were 
calculated to turn our hair grey before we 
arrived at home. 

We had not gone more than a few miles 
when we found that some of the boards in 
the centre of the load displayed a great ten- 
dency to slip out sideways, which caused 
frequent stoppages in order to shove them 
back into their proper position and fix them 
more securely. But it was all of no avail; 
slip those boards would, and nothing could 
stop them. 

At last, in despair, we all jumped off and 
unloaded everything, after which we re- 
arranged the planks in a different way, which 
we hopéd would prove more effectual for 
keeping them in their place. 

For some time all went well, but after a 
while the refractory boards began to slip 
again, this time backwards. On getting down 
to put them right, we discovered that a bor. 
of groceries which had been on top of tl.e 
load, and, as we supposed, securely fastened, 
had disappeared. Looking back along the 
road, we saw a speck in the distance, which 
might or might not be the missing box. 

We had a spare horse tied alongside the 
team, and I rode back to investigate. Sure 
enough, there was the box, and all its con- 
tents scattered over the ground in picturesque 
contusion ; gathering them up, I started in 
pursuit of the waggon, and soon overtook it, 
though I found my burden extremely awk- 
ward to manage on horseback. By this time 
it was getting dark ; but we knew there was a 
stopping-place farther on, where, after sun- 
dry wanderings off the road on to tho 
rough prairie, and several narrow escapes of 
being capsized, we finally arrived. 

Even now, we were only fourteen miles on 
our road, whereas we should have been half- 
way home. The next morning we made an 
early start, and hitched our extra horse on 
in front of the team; but he was extremely 
anxious to go every way but the right one, 
and caused us considerable delay. After a 
bit, however, he consented to walk straight, 
though he did not exert himself in the pull- 
ing‘line more than was absolutely necessary. 
Sad to relate, our experiences on this day 
were but a practical illustration of the say- 
ing, “History repeats itself.” Forwards, 
backwards, on either side, those irrepressible 
toards would shift, and befure noon we had 
to take the whole load off once more, and 
reconstruct it in a better fashion; nor was 
this the last time during our trip, as will be 
seen. 

However, we got over more ground on 
this day than on the preceding one, and 
managed to reach a house where we could 
rest ourselves and team. On the third 
morning we started out again, with every 
prospect of getting home that evening. 
How little we know what the Fates have in 
store for us! 
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Early that afternoon, when within seven 
miles of home, our road led across a pasture, 
which, unfortunately for us, happened to be 
under irrigation at the time, though we were 
not aware of the fact until too late. 

The grass being very long, we could not 
see the water which was running over the 
ground until we were too close to avoid it. 
No sooner did our waggon, with its heavy 
load, encounter this soft ground (which was 
thoroughly soaked, and little better than 
mud) than the wheels promptly sank in up 
to the hubs, and all efforts on the part of the 
team to pull it out were unavailing. We pro- 
cured the assistance of the owner of the 
land with his team, and through the com- 
bined efforts of the four horses, assisted by 
our shoulders at the wheels, we managed to 
get out of this Slough of Despond, and so on 
to firm ground again. 

Our friend, who had so ably assisted us, 
gave us directions as to the best route to take 
in order to avoid any more swampy ground, 
but luck was dead against us, and we had not 
gone a hundred yards before we were in a 
similar though worse position. 

Once more our good-natured friend came 
gallantly to the rescue, but this time our 
endeavours did not meet with the same 
success as before. We prised up the wheels, 
first on one side, then on the other ; we tried 
digging them out ; we tried everything that 
our brains could devise, but with no better 
result. 

It was now after sundown, and as our 
friend in need had hospitably urged us to 
spend the night at his house, we agreed to 
abandon our load till the morning, when we 
should have to take it off for the third time, 
after which we could easily pull out the 
empty waggon. This plan we carried out, 
and on the following day, at an early hour, 
we had the waggon unloaded, shifted on to 
good ground, and loaded again in a short 
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space of time, for we were becoming great 
adepts at this work, owing to much practice. 
Once again we started, and got on well till 
evening, when we arrived at the foot of the 
hill on the other side of which lay our de- 
stination—* So near and yet so far!" 

The ascent was very steep and the road 
which led up it terribly rough . Our horses 
refused to pull at the first encounter 
with a hard place. But after sundry per- 
suasions by whip and voice, they con- 
sented to haul their load to the top of the 
first incline; here ended all good inten- 
tions on their part, and nothing would 
induce them to budge an inch farther. We 
were coming to the conclusion that we 
should be obliged to throw off half of our 
lond, when we saw another waggon and 
team coming towards us, and procured their 
assistance. Discarding our leader as useless, 
we hitched the new team in front of our 
own, and made a fresh start. The leaders 
were good pullers, and, inspired by their 
example, our team came to their senses and 
got down to work. : 

Darkness had come on before we began 
the ascent, and when we had gone a short 
distance the miscellaneous articles on top of 
the load began to roll about in a most 
alarming manner, for the wheels were jolting 
over loose stones and plunging into ruts at 
every few yards. 

The newly arrived Englishman (who will 
henceforth be known by the sobriquet of 
“Tough ”) was handling the ribbons, while 
my friend and I walked, and devoted our 
attention to keeping things straight on the 
load, and picking up whatever rolled off. 
When about half-way up the hill, a sack of 
oats took a graceful header, and pitching 
heavily on the road, burst, scattering its 
contents in all directions. It was too dark to 
recover much of the spilled grain, but we 
did our best. No sooner had we fixed the 


oats in a safe place, than the box of groceries, 
which seemed to have a mania for being : 
left behind, rolled off on the other side, and \ 
coffee, sugar, and beans were mingled in 
awful confusion with other household ne- 
cessaries. About this time the owner of the ' 
team began to grow impatient, saying he 
would never have put bis horses on if he 
had known the hill was so long and the 
road so rough. We persuaded him we were 
close to the summit, although we krew 
there was yet some way to go; but had he 
deserted us we should have had to camp out 
for the night, which we did not relish, - 
having no bed with us.. From here to the top 
of the hill we were engaged in picking up 
everything which could possibly roil off the 
load, and in soothing the outraged feelings of 
the man with the team. Never before had 
that hill seemed so long to me; but at last we 
gained the summit, and said farewell to our 
grumpy friend, who departed downwards, still 
growling, though he had been well paid 
for his trouble. 


“low, blow, thou winter wind f 
Thou art nec so ankind 
As man's ingratitude.” 


We were now within a mile of my claim, 
where we soon arrived without farther ad- 
ventures, and left the load till morning. 

That trip will never be effaced from my 
memory ; and the pull up that last hill was 
the most terrible experience of all. We 
visited the scene of our misfortunes next 
day, and found remnants of our load scat- 
tered promiscuously down the road. The 
ancients considered the ascent of Parnassus 
a difficult feat, but if that famed mountain 
were half as inaccessible as this Nebraskan 
precipice proved to us, I would strongly 
advise all would-be poets to abstain from 
making the attempt. 

(To ve continued.) 
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4 Dhiieetos knows the custom at Brighton of 

leaving the street door on the latch, or, 
in fine weather, of letting it stand even wide 
open. At all the lodging, and at many of the 
private houses, you have only to turn the 
handle to gain full access to the whole es- 
tablishment—more often than not without 
meeting a soul. And if you do, in nine cases 
out of ten it will merely be some temporary 
occupant who does not know you from Adam, 
or who will question your right to be there. 

There is also another marked characteristic 
of “the queen of watering-places,” and that 
is its dogs. Dogs swarm everywhere—every- 
body apparently keeps a dog, although it 
would be difficult always to associate the 
right animal with the right owner, from the 
fact of their being seldom together. Every 
house seems to have a dog attached to it, and 
the parade and beach abound with dogs. 
However well-bred an animal may be at 
starting, he very soon becomes demoralised 
by the roving life the habits of the place en- 
courage him to pursue, and within a week is 
as great a vagabond as the veriest veteran 
amongst his fellows. He goes about without 
let or hindrance, and regardless of his duties 
to his owner. He knows his way hither and 
thither perfectly, and scampers out and home 
at his own sweet will and pleasure; in a 
word, enjoys himself to the top of his bent, 
following, it must be admitted, very much the 
habits of the bipedal visitors. 

Some forty years ago, when I had just 


A VAGABOND DOG. 
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turned fifteen, I was sent to Brighton for my 
health, I had been very ill, and my guar- 
dian (my parents were both dead) took rooms 
for me at a lodging-house he was acquainted 
with in Upper Lansdowne Place. The people 
of the house, besides catering for me, were 
supposed to keep a vigilant eye on my con- 
duct. Asa matter of fact, they did nothing 
of the kind, and had I not been, if I may say 
it of myself, fairly trustworthy, I might have 
grown into as great a vagabond as my dog— 
for as a favour I had been allowed to take my 
dog with me. We were the greatest friends, 
and understood what we said to each other 
thoroughly. 

Of course I availed myself, like the rest of 
the inhabitants, of the unlatched door, and 
went in and out as I pleased. “ Barkis ” did 
the same. Barkis was the name of my dog, 
and never was there for the time being a 
greater misnomer. Barkis, whilst at Brighton, 
was never “ willing” to do anything he was 
told, and the general conduct of that once 
well-conducted creature became simply a 
disgrace to his species. Nothing could exceed 
his obedience when we first arrived together, 
but by degrees he succumbed to the influence 
of the sea air, and at last he might have 
belonged to anybody in the house, save for 
the preference he showed for sleeping under 
my bed. I seldom saw him, except at night 
and morning, and not always then, inasmuch 
as he frequently disappeared for a couple of 
days or more at a time. He would then turn 


up, utterly tired and ashamed of himself, 
panting and hungry. 

Occasionally I used to observe him roam- 
ing along the beach, generally in company 
with groups of ragamuilin lads and boys in 
fall cry, and incessantly trying to induce 
them to throw stones or sticks into the sea 
for him to make a pretence of fetching the 
articles out. He seemed to be acquainted 
with all the disreputable fraternities who 
haunt the shore at Brighton. Yet he was an 
affectionate, most sagucious creature, very 
fond of me, and prepared, as I soon had good 
reason to know, to defend me and my in- 
terests with his life. I am not learned in the 
breeds of dogs, so do not attempt to describe 
him accurately. It is enough ifI say he was 
a rough, long-haired, terrier kind of a fellow, 
greyish-brown in colour, too large, perhaps, 
for the “ fancy,” and with uncommonly short 
legs, Skye or Scotch, probably, in origin. 

One fine, hot evening in September, when 
much of the world was still out of doors, 1 
strolled home about nine o'clock, having had 
enough open air and fun for the day. 

Tired and sleepy, and not on the whole 
feeling very well, 1 determined to turn in at 
once. My quarters were on the ground floor 
—tront sitting-room, with bedroom adjoining 
at the back. Except for the gas in the ha]]; 
and the faint glow of firelight in the kitchen, 
not a light was visible in the house, but the 
street door, of course, stood wide open—and@ 
80 I left it asI went in. But few people were 
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abroad at our end of the street, and all was 
quiet both inside and outside the house. 

On entering the bedroom through the 
folding doors dividing it from the front, I 
fancied I heard a faint scuftling near the bed, 
but I thought nothing of it, or, if I did, I 
suppose I concluded it came from Barkis 
curling himself up in his usual hiding-place. 
It was some minutes before I found the 
match-box, and by the time I had struck a 
light I had forgotten all about the circum- 
stance. In less than a quarter of an hour 
afterwards I had tumbled into bed, and was 
sound asleep. 

Probably some hours elapsed ere I awoke, 
but when I did so, I have a dreamy, drowsy 
recollection of having been disturbed by that 
brute of a dog scratching and wriggling be- 
neath my bed. I fancy I felt it rise and fall, 
as if he had lifted it with his back, and I also 
remember wondering that with his short legs 
his back should reach so high. I called out, 
“Be quiet, Barkis! Lie down, and go to 
sleep.” Fora while he was quite still, but, 
just as I was dropping off, he moved again; 
so to coax him I put my hand out over the 
edge of the bed, and, curling it slightly under 
it, snapped my fingers, and said, ‘* Come now, 
old boy, what's the raatter? Here, good 
dog, where are you ?—What's the matter?”’ 

Then I felt him deliberatcly lick the back 
of my hand, but I couldn't reach his head to 
pat it, and before I knew it I imagine I was 
fast asleep once more. I say I imagine, be- 
cause [had never perhaps been thoroughly 
awake, and it was only from what followed 
that I am enabled to recall these trivial de- 
tails —as they seem. 

Nothing further disturbed me till the mai‘, 
coming in at seven o'clock, according to 
custom, with a can of water for my tub, set 
me broad awake by a loud exclamation almost 
amounting to a scream. 

“Oh, dear me,” she siid, “whatever has 
happened? Whatever have you been a- 
doing, sir?” 

Isat up, rubbed my eyes, and asked her 
what she meant. Without answering, she 
hastily drew up the blind, and then rushed 
into the sitting-room, saying, “‘ Why, whoever 
has been here? There's been thieves or 
something! Oh! look, sir, was ever such a 
thing seen? Every drawer and cupboard 
wide open, and I expect lots of things thieved. 
Oh! here I must call Missus,” and she went 
out into the passage, and clattered down- 
stairs, raising her voice at each exclamation. 

I sprang out of bed, and then by degrees 
fully realised that indeed some one had been 
making free with my property. Yes, drawers 
had been rifled, clothes left protruding, many 
articles having disappeared altogether, 
amongst them a small handbag, my silver 
watch and chain off the dressing-table, a 
turquoise scarf-pin, and other odd valuables, 
including a new top-coat. It is not necessary 
to enumerate the missing items, but the 
fact is suflicient that a robbery had been 
committed, and a clean sweep made of all 
“ portable property.” 

Agreat commotion ensued. Mrs. Bouncer, 
the landlady, all of a fluster, immediately 
dispatched the maid for the police, and pro- 
ceeded to lay my breakfast herself, a great 
condescension. 

And where was Barkis all this time? I 
ealled him, but he did not appear. He was 
not under the bed—indeed, he had not been 
seen by anybody of the house, Mrs. Bouncer 
told me, for several days. Why, then, it 
could not have been the dog I felt under the 
bed. But stay, did I feci him? No, now I 
remembered, I could not reach him. But he 
licked my hand. Did he though? Was it 
really his tongue that touched me? Upon 
my word, I began to dowht it. Could some 
scamp of a thief have secreted himself in 
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my room under cover of the twilight, and 
then, when in the dead of night he moved, 
and I awoke and spoke, fearing to be dis- 
covered, simulated the act of the dog by 
cunningly licking my hand? Yes, the more 
I pondered over these points, the more likely 
did they appear. Mrs. Bouncer agreed with 
me when I put them before her as she served 
my meal. 

“ Ah!" I said, “ that comes of this easy- 
going habit of leaving your doors always 
open. I wonder robberies of this sort are not 
more frequent.” 

This deduction Mrs. Bouncer resented, and, 
highly offended at my presuming thus to 
asperse the customs of the country, bounced 
out of the room, leaving me to finish my 
breakfast in solitude. 

It was very soon broken, however, by Mr. 
Barkis himself scratching at the door. He 
had walked in from the street, unchallenged 
of course, and as I admitted him to the 
room from the passage, wagged his tail, and 
looked up at me with his eloquent eyes in 
the most sheepish manner. He was dripping 
wet, seaweed and sea-sand clinging to his 
long hair, and one paw raised as if hurt. 

“You villain!” I said. ‘* Where have you 
been? What do you mean by this ?” 

He brought that paw prominently forward 
here, as if to appease my anger by exciting 
my pity. He knew perfectly all I said to 
him. 

“When were you at home last?” I said. 
“You didn't sleep here last night, sir.” 

He shook his head and his whole body, 
sprinkling me and the tablecloth with sand 
and salt water. No, he didn’t pretend that he 
had been home—he desired to evade the 
question. 

“Do you know, you vagabond,” I went on, 
“if you had been doing your duty, Ishouldn’t 
have been robbed? If you had been under 
the bed, the thief couldn't have hidden there.” 

He positively seemed to understand the very 
words, for at this he pricked up his cars, 
began to bark, scuttled off through the half- 
opened folding -doors into the bedroom, and 
routed about there, under the bed, and in 
every corner, for a minute or more, with his 
nose close to the ground. Then he came 
back, still with a yelping bark, and ran towards 
the-door into the passage, scratching now to 
get out again. ‘Then, as I Jet him do so, he 
bolted into the street,and back again instantly 
as if enticing me to follow him. 

He had forgotten all abcut his wounded 
paw now, and was using it freely with his 
others. I don't believe he bad ever hurt it— 
it was only shammed to avert my anger, the 
humbug! Four or five times he repeated his 
invitation to me to accompany him in some 
excursion. I plainly saw that was what he 
wanted, for I understood his language as well 
as he did mine. It was certain he had 
something important on his mind, or he 
would not have failed to ask for his breakfast, 
according to custom after these escapades ; 
but he appeared to give that no thought. He 
would generally have been ravenous, and he 
looked as hungry and pinched as a rat ina 
trap. Putting two and two together, and 
remembering all that had just happened, I 
immediately associated his conduct with the 
robbery. Had he got scent of the thief, and 
wanted me to go with him and hunt the 
culprit down ? 

Knowing what I knew of my vagabond dog, 
and going upon the principle of setting a 
vagabond to catch a vagabond, I finished my 
coffee, put on my hat, and followed Barkis, 
who scampered a few paces down towards the 
sea. Then he stopped dead, whitHed to and 
fro for a moment, and then set off at the top 
of his speed in the contrary direction, inviting 
me to follow him all the while. On he went 
up to the top of the street, and out amongst 


some shells of half-finished houses and as 
yet unoccupied plots of building-land, and so 
on until we came actually on to the open 
downs, for in those days Brighton did not ex- 
tend nearly so far northwards as it does now. 
Still farther afield he went, until we must 
have been at least 2 couple of miles away 
from Lansdowne Place. 

Here by the side of the road, which had 
become little more than a farm-track across 
the turf, stood a solitary, dilapidated barn, 
with the remains of one or two haystacks. 
Barkis paused here for a minute, ceased 
barking, and then with his nose close to the 
ground began taking long sniffs at the 
bottom of the barn door. There was a move- 
ment inside, which cet him yelping again. 
Then he ran round and round the whole 
place, and back to the docr, as if he were 
hunting a rabbit. 

I tried to open it. Evidently some one 
was holding it from within, but I succeeded 
in pulling it sufficiently ajar to give Barkis 
admission. In he went like a shot, and then 
such a scrimmage and yelling I never heard. 
The door was released now, and as I threw 
it wide open I beheld three young ragamuftin 
lads, all about the same age as myself. They 
were running about, and trying to dodge 
Barkis, who was snapping and biting 
savagely at their legs alternately as they 
kicked and fought him. Before I could quite 
realise the situation, one of the boys had 
rolled over in the scufle, whilst the dog had 
pinned him, as it seemed, by the throat. 
The other two dashed past me through the 
door, and ran off at the top of their speed, 
and I never saw them again—they were gone 
almost before I knew it. 

“Ere, jis you call your dog off, will you ? 
Call ’im off!” shrieked the fallen victim, as 
he wildly wriggled and fought with Barkis. 
“D’yer want to strangle a cove, you beast ? 
tit off, will yer; we was good friends onest. 

Vhat’s yer game?” 

He regained his legs as he spoke, and I 
partly caught hold of the dog. I had no 
sooner done so, than this third rascal also 
bolted out of the barn. Barkis slipped out 
of my grasp and was after him in a moment, 
and then there was as fine a chase as you 
would wish to see for some two or three 
hundred yards across a slope of the cowns. 
I whistled and called with all my might, 
but for a long while Barkis kept flying at 
the heels and calves of the runaway. At 
last the dog appeared to think he had 
worried him sufficiently, and presently, obey - 
ing my recall, came trotting back. In 
another minute the boy was out of sight, 
having dodged round some more haystacks 
and a bit of a spinney. 

Remember, all this time I had no precise 
idea of the meaning of the attack and rout, 
though I formed a pretty shrewd guess, and 
returning to the barn began to inspect its 
contents by the dim light. A minute was 
sufficient. There, sure enough, on thé floor 
lay my new top-coat, the little handbag, and 
partly scattered out of it some of my lost 
property, conspicuously the watch and chain, 
and turquoise pin sticking ina scarf. Other 
minor valuables, including some of Mrs. 
Bouncer’s spoons and forks, also lay about ; 
the simple fact being that we had come upon 
the thieves while charing, and probably 
wrangling over the distribution of their 
booty. Only too glad to recover these things, 
1 soon gathered them up, finding a few other 
small articles stuffed into the coat pockets. 
Pursuit of the culprits was out of the 
question; besides, here was all I wanted, 
though you may be sure I vowed vengeance 
if an opportunity occurred. 

Strangely enough, as we hurried homewards 
Barkis did not appear exalted with pride at 
his performance ; and when I accused him of 


these fellows being some of his pretty beach 
friends, he seemed very shamefaced. 

“And this is the way you treat them, is it, 
you scamp?” I said to him. “I daresay 
you spent the night with some of them, 
whilst one of the gang was taking your place 
under my bed. A nice friend you are, cer- 
tainly, to round upon your chums in this 
way. However, it is all right, old dog,” I 
added, stooping to pat him.. “ You have 
turned your intimacy to my alvantag2; bus 
it's just as I thought—set a thief to catch a 
thief ; and you have done so nobly, or, what is 
better, restored my property.” 

I had undoubtedly hit on the true state of 
the case —Barkis’s looks confirmed.it. Police- 
man Q 33 had arrived at Lansdowne Place 
by the time I returned; and having recited 
my adventure, I described the boys to him as 
far as I was able. I thought I should know 
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YOME time back, 
when I was in 
India, a friend, 
an indigo plen- 
ter, way dining 


with me. Asa 
rule, when you 
dine out in In- 
dia, you take 
your own table- 
servant, 
called a 
khitmud- 


gar, with you, who 
stands behind your 
r and looks 
after your indi- 
vidual wants. 

On this occasicn 
I was much struck 
with the appzarance of my friend’s khitmud- 
gar. He was elderly, rather short, and his face 
not one easily to be forgotten ; it had a kind of 
twist in it, or contortion, which brought one 
corner of his mouth almost up to the corner 
of his eye on the same side, and it bore 
stamped on it a weird, startled look of 
horror. 

As many native table-servants can now 
understand English, I dil no‘, when I first 
noticed this man, say anything, but waited 
till all the servants had withdrawn, and then 
remarked to my friend that his khitmudgar 
had one of the strangest faces I had ever 
seen, and looked as if at one tim? he had 
been almost frightened out of his senses. 
“Oh,” said my friend, “that is Abdool; 
surely you must have se2n him before.” 
On my answering in the negative, he re- 
joined that he thought everyone in those 
parts knew Abdool, and that, as I did not, I 
could not do better than have him in, end 
hear him tell his own story, which would 
explain his distorted face and look of horror. 

Abdool accordingly was sent for, and in 
Hindoostani told me his story to the follow- 
ing effect. 

Some years before he was 4 mahout, or 
elephant-driver, in the employ of Mr. ' 
& petty zemindar, or proprietor —an English- 
man who used to collect his rents himself 
from his ryots, or tenants. 

One hot, sultry day in June, just before the 
commencement of the rains, M-. -—, taking 
Abdool with him, started rent-collecting. 
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the biggest again, as I had a clearer look at 
him during his tussle with Barkis on the 
ground, though of this I was by no means 
certain. The constable, giving a knowing 
wink, “reckoned he’d had his eye on them 
chaps for many a day, especially that big ’un 
—a® rare young varmint as would come to 
the gallows safe.” 

Whether he ever did I do not know. I 
never heard anything more of the affair, for 
I went back to school at the end of another 
week ; and when on my way I left Barkis at 
my guardian’s house in London, according 
to custom, you may rely on it he was taken 
very good care of, for his knowing conduct 
had raised him very considerably in every- 
body's est'mation. Once restored to a regular 
and respectable life, he soon forgot his vaga- 
bond habits, and became, as formerly, as 
well-behaved a dog as you need wish to see, 
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They spent some time doing this, and got 
2,000 rupees, all in silver; and this money 
was put in a canvas bag. They returned 
homewards in the evening, Abdool astride 
his elephant’s neck, driving it, while lis 
master sat on the guddy, a big sort of mat- 
tress stuffed with pith or straw, and firmly 
secured by ropes on the elephant's back. 
The bag of rupees was by Mr. ——’s side. It 
had clouded over in the sudden way that it 
does in India before a storm, and began to 
rain. Mr. ——, who was reading a news- 
paper, put up his umbrella, and in this way 
they were quietly jogging along, little dream- 
ing of what was coming, and Abdool was 
most probably in a drowsy state. 

Suddenly Abdool was conscious of a bril- 
liant, blinding light and a terrific crashing 
sound, and he became senseless. 

The next thing that he knew was that he 
was on the grownd feeling as if he had 
rezeived a tremendaus blow and shock, which 
made him very weak. Gradually recovering 
s‘zength, he raised himself, and saw that his 
elephant lay near him apparently dead, that 
the guddy, still attache] to it, was in flames, 
and that his master, whose feet were somehow 
entangled in the guddy-ropes, was burning 
with it. He thought that Mr. —— was still 
alive, though speechless. Unable, for the 
tlames, to render him any assistance, he ran 
off for help to some native huts near. When 
he returned with some villagers, they found 
— dead and burnt from his feet up to 
the elephant also was dead, and the 
n the bag fused into a lump of silver ! 

It was lightning that had done this. 
Abdool alone survived, bearing for ever after 
on his face that strange contortion and hor- 
rified expression. His escape was marvel- 
lous, and his may truly be called a terrible 
experience. 

In contrast with Abdool’s experience, it is 
strange how near you may sometimes be to 
lightning and yet escape unharmed. I knew 
a very remarkable case in point. Two con- 
stables were sleeping one night in the police 
lines at Julpigori. These lines were long, 
heavily thatched buildings, with bamtoo- 
matting walls; the thatch-roofs were sup- 
ported by a double row of wooden posts 
running lengthway down the buildings, and 
the space Letween these posts formed the 
passages through them. On either side 
between the posts and the mat-walls were 
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now justifying bis name completely, for 
thenceforth he was always “ willing.” Natur- 
ally, he argued that all his backslidings were 
due, as they generally are, to the force of bad 
example. 

Poor old dog! he lived to a great age ; and 
I never think of our trip to Brighton together 
pene a very tender feeling of affection for 

‘im. 

Mrs. Bouncer, and the rest of her sister- 
hood, might have taken a lesson, one would 
have thought, from the circumstances of that 
robbery. That they have failed to do so, 
however, is evident, since the custom of leav- 
ing the street door on the latch still flourishes; 
and now that Brighton has become but a 
suburb of London, it seems to me more than 
ever likely that sooner er later some far 
graver affair of the same kind will happen 
than that which befel me and Barkis. 


LIGHTNING: A TERRIBLE EXPERIENCE. 


the men’s charpoys, or beds. The head of 
each bed was close to the wall, the feet near 
the posts, and cach constable’s musket 
leaned against the wall at the head of his 
bed. While the corstables were asleep a 
heavy thunderstorin was going on, and a 
flash of lightning struck the barrack in 
which these two men were. It entered one 
side, passing through the mat-wall just level 
with the bed nearest where it entered; it hit 
the musket at the head of one man's bed, 
and twisted the barrel round and round, 
smashing it; it then passed below that 
man’s bed, and very, very close it must 
have been to the constable; it cut a deep 
scar into the post at the foot of his bed, 
and, passing on, did the same to the oppo- 
site post, and then, passing under the other 
constable’s bed, tore up the musket at his 
head, and then passed out through the 
matting over against which that musket 
had rested. That flash of lightning only 
just singed the bamboc-:natting walls, and 
went almost ina straight line from wall to 
wall. 

To see the twisted and broken muskets at 
the head of these men's beds and the 
scarred posts at their feet, you would have 
thought, as I did, that some miracle alone had 
preservedthem. They, how ever, had no expe- 
rier.ce! All they knew was that some row 
—a slight row—awoke them; they felt 
nothing at all! And yet that lightning must 
have passed only an inch or two below 
where they lay, passing so very near and yet 
to them harmless ! 

Queer things sometimes result from lig) t- 
ning. I remember a very severe storm yea:s 
ago, when I was at Purulia- a storm durirg¢ 
the night. In the morn I was told that a 
cowshed, quite close to my house, had been 
struck by lightning, and Lurnt down. I went 
to see it. I found a roasted cow, apparent'y 
in the act of rising, head raised and tail 
straight out, amid a mass cf cinder! The 
shed had been struck and burnt down; the 
cow must have been struck in the act of 
rising, and, propped by the drbris cf the 
hut, have rousted in that position, and there 
it remained - all round it burnt out, and it 
alone rising above the ci S.A cow reusted 
whole in the act of risin, It was a pity 
that Hindvo prejudice prevented the inhabi- 
tants of those paris touching it, for there 
it was ready to be caten! 
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A STORY OF A PAPER DART. 


A REMINISCENCE OF BIRCHWELL HALL, 


had so many “ups and downs’ to break 
the monotony of school routine at Birch- 
well Hall, that I am apt to become, 
when recalling old memories, slightly in 
doubt as to the selection I ought to make 
to gain the approbation of the ‘advanced 
youth *’ of to-day. And then I reflect there 
are still boys who are boys, who will laugh 
over an amusing incident even if it happen 
to be of a comparatively trivial sort. 

We had entered upon the fifth morning of 
our return to school after the Christmas 
holidays. It was Friday—that proverbial 
unlucky day! Home memories were begin- 
ning to fade under the Doctor’s stern influ- 
ence, and it was only Peter Grievous 
(Greaves) who continued to shed tears; but 
then, he always was given to turn on tke 
waterworks; hence his nickname. 

You must understand I am going back to 
a period prior to the Birchwell series of 
adventures I have already chronicled; to the 
time, in fact, when the redoubtable Podgy 
Smith came amongst us. 

We were pursuing our studies amidst a 
growing “hum,” when Doctor Strong sud- 
denly cried, ‘ Silence!” 

Peter Grievous immediately, and for no 
apparent reason, began sobbing aloud; just 
as though he had been detected in the per- 
petration of some flagrant act against the 
school rules. 

“Silence!” again cried the Doctor. And 
silence there was; excepting that Peter 
caught his breath in a manner painful to 
listen to. 

“ Greaves,”’ said the Doctor sternly, “ you 
will write cut, after school, the verb to sniff.” 
This was his favourite form of punishment. 

The rattle of wheels sounded in the road 
outside. A moment later they ceased, as we 
judged, at the entrance to Birchwell Hall. 
Shortly afterwards was heard the tinkle of 
the front-door bell. It was evident the 
Doctor expected visitors, for he hurried out. 

“Shut up, Peter!’? commanded Jack 
Brag, who was on the qui vive. “You make 
more noise than a steam-engine in a state of 
chronic leakage.” 

Peter did not reply—he was too meek to 
answer back; but he got out a slate to 
endeavour to get some of his task forward, 
and his “ sniffing ” ceased. 

Jack's desk was near the “ frosted” 
window that commanded a view of the road. 
He had a minute peephole, which had 
escaped the Doctor’s vigilant eyes. From 
this point of vantage, during the principal's 
absence, he was wont to observe what was 
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occurring at the front door, which he re- 
tailed for our edification. 

“Cab with a pile of luggage outside,” he 
commented on the present occasion. 

“ Weare aware it’s not inside,” interrupted 
a boy who posed as a wit. 

Jack retorted something, and continued— 

“It’s visitors. They’re at the door. Such 
apair! I never saw such fat people in my 
life. A new boy, I expect, and his father. 
Ah! there’s the Doctor at the door. They're 
gone in now. Cabby is getting down the 
luggage. That looks as if one of them was 
going to remain. There goes the cab. 
That's all.’ And he sat down. 

We waited and waited, our expectation 
running high, commenting freely in school- 
boy parlance, and plying Jack with questions, 
until he finally retorted, ‘Oh, wait and see.”’ 

But we soon tired of waiting and doing 
nothing. 

“This is awfully slow, Jack,’ presently 
said Earlswood. “If it’s a new boy, the 
Doctor will be a long time impressing upon 
the fond parent the advantages of the son's 
future surroundings—he always does. What 
have you brought back new in the way of 
amusements ?”’ 

“Not much that I can recall on the spur 
of the moment,”’ replied Jack. Then, aftera 
moment's thought : ‘There's something I 
can show you now—how to make a paper 
dart. It will fly fine. Half the cover of a 
copybook is the very thing. When you are 
all supplied, I will go on with the instruc- 
tions.” 

We soon had the requisite material before 
us. There was no need for the Doctor to 
subsequently inquire the reason so many 
copybooks had lost the back half of their 
covers; he shortly had it ably illustrated, as 
I have endeavoured to do. 

‘Fold down opposite corners,” said Jack ; 
“fold again towards the centre; yet another 
fold in the same direction ; now fold outward 
and backward; open out, and, presto! there 
you are.’ 

In a short space of time, Peter Grievous 
excepted, each of us was armed with a paper 
dart. 

“ And now what is the use of them ?” said 
Earlswood. 

“Use?” said Jack. “ Why, to fight with! 
We'll take them out into the playground 
during the‘ ten,’ ’’ [at 11 o'clock each morning 
the Doctor called, “ Ten minutes,” when we 
trooped out for fresh air], ‘‘and form sides. 
Each boy who is struck is to be placed hors 
de combat, the winners to be the side having 
the greater number untouched.” 

« Jolly!” was vociferated. Then som2 one 
said: ‘Suppose we don’t get any ‘ten’? 
It’s close on 11 now. The Doctor may be 
detained a long time yet.” 

“We can try our darts,” said daring Jack. 
“See how true mine will fly! Look out, 
Peter!” and Jack’s dart, true to its aim, 
struck the “ grievous one”’ on the nose. 

Of course it did not hurt, but Peter set up 
a dismal howl; for the start he gave caused 
his sleeve to play havoc with the present 
tense of the verb to sniff. 

We were not slow in imitating our leader's 
example. Poor Peter became the target for 
our concentrated fire. He was in a favourable 
position, being located near the middle of the 
schoolroom. So the spent darts, and those 
which missed their aim, were easily recovered, 


and again hurled with mimic force. Had 
Peter been the centre of a lot of Zulus he 
could not have howled more dismally. 
Seldon, however, did he appreciate our 
“fun.” 

The excitement waxed fast and furious, 
though we really made but little noise. It 
was at this critical juncture that the door 
was thrown suddenly open, and the Doctor, 
followed closely by his visitors, entered, saying 
blandly : 

“And now, my dear sir, you can see for 
yourself the class of boys amongst whom 
your son's future will be passed. They are 
just now engaged in—— Oh!” 

A dart struck him full in the face, and two 
others whizzed past his ears. It was not the 
blow but the suddenness of the unexpected 
shock that caused him to stagger back. His 
heel caught the doorsill, and in his fall his 
head struck the portly old gentleman full in 
the waistcoat. He doubled up, and went 
down like a ninepin; and a small, fat boy, 
who was bringing up the rear, suffered a 
sudden total eclipse. Then an awful silence 
ensued... . 

“A most regrettable incident, my dear sir,’? 
said Doctor Strong, so soon as the portly old 
gentleman had been with some difficulty 
raised to his feet. The Doctor was always 
calm, however trying the situation. 

The old gentleman did not immediately 
reply. He was feeling his waistcoat very ten- 
derly, and gasping like an expiring fish. But 
the small boy seemed pretty unconcerned—just. 
as though he had all his life been accustomed. 
to being “ sat upon ” by his portly parent ! 

“Eh! Oh, yes! No harm done, Doctor,’? 
was presently the jovial reply, and we began 
to feel more comfortable. ‘‘A man of my 
calibre is soon winded, quod vide. And 
something soft broke my fall, even as I did 
yours, Doctor. Ah! was it you, my son?” 

“Yes, father,’ was the dutiful reply. 
Then he added, a touch of regret in his 
voice : ‘I hadn't time to get out of the way.’” 

“You see, Doctor, a fat son has his uses. 
He, he!” and the old gentleman rubbed his 
hands together. 

But the Doctor’s anger was by no means 
appeased. 

“TI will punish the whole school for this 
indignity,’’ he cried violently. 

“Tut, tat! my dear Doctor,” said the old 
gentleman. ‘Boys will be boys. I would 
not have missed the incident on any account. 
It just shows me that your boys have spirit 
—spirit, I repeat, sir; and it is such boys 
that make most honourable men. They are 
just the sort I would prefer my son to mix 
with.” 

The Doctor's brow slightly cleared at this. 

“Discipline, my dear sir, must be main- 
tained,” was his grim rejoinder. 

“Not in the present instance—just to 
oblige me. Why! I remember when I was a 
boy—ah! but I must not tell of my youthful 
misdeeds. Come, Doctor, give the whole 
school the rest of the day to themselves, 50 
that they may show my boy round. I'll re- 
main for a later train; and you and I, over 
@ cigar, will talk politics.” 

At first the Doctor demurred, but in the 
end we were granted an extra half-holiday, 
about which I may tell you on some other 
occasion; and from that day forth Podgy 
Smith held an important position in the 
school. 
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HOW TO MAKE A HALF-PLATE CAMERA. 


By Reoivatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (OxoON.), 


Author of “ How to make a Simple Hund-Camera,” “ How to take Photographs of Microscopic Objects,” etc., and Treasurer of the Orford Camera Club, 


T° complete our camera it is necessary that 

we should have a dark slide and a tripod. 
You ought to have at least three of the former, 
as it is very inconvenient to have to be always 
changing the plates when you want to take 
four or more objects in the course of the 
day. 

The slides can be of either of two forms, 
that is solid, or “ book-form.”” The former has 
come into use lately a good deal in some 
forms of camera—for instance the “ Kodak ” 
has them ; but for my own part I prefer the 
older book form, which is not really any 
heavier or larger than the other form, the 
only advantage of the latter being, as far as 
I can make out, that they are, possibly, a 
little less likely to let in light; but as a 
matter of fact, no well-made double slide 
does let in any light, 80 I do not think that 
isa very strong argument in their favour. 
However, I will give a few notes on the 
solid form of slide, after we have considered 
the book form, and you can then make which- 
ever takes your fancy most. 

Imay here mention that you can get all 
the parts of the slides ready made if you come 
to grief half-way through. The grooving 
ready made costs 5d. per foot, double groov- 
ing 6d. per foot, and you can also get the 
shutters ready clamped, grooved, rabbeted, 
and tongued by machinery, for 1s. each, or 
ready jointed and prepared for the side 
grooving for 1s. 6d. each. In purchasing the 
grooving you can allow two feet six inches 
for each slide. 

The interior of the slide must be large 
enough to admit the plate, or it will not be 
of much use. We have, therefore, a basis on 
which to form our measurements, viz. the 
sizeof the plate. In the case of a half-plate 
camera this will, of course, be 64 inches by 
4} inches. The inner frame of the slide 
must, therefore, be about 6§ inches by 4/ 
inches. However, before we come to this, we 
have to consider the outer frame of the slide. 

If you begin from the very beginning, 
without purchasing the grooving, you will 
want two pieces of 30-inch mahogany ? inch 
broad and } inch thick. Or you can do it 
with one piece 30 inches long, 3 inch broad, 
and 2? inch thick. In the latter case 
you will have to begin by sawing two lines 
down its whole length } inch from each 
edge of the 27-inch side. These are sawn down 
to about ;3 inch, and the piece between 
them is to be taken out clean, so as to make 
a groove down the whole length of the wood 
yi inch broad. This having been done, we 
have to saw the wood exactly in half down 
its entire length, which is rather a long job. 
Tt can, however, be successfully accomplished 
by means of the saw arrangement described 
in an earlier part of these articles (fig. 12). 
You now have two bits of wood 30 inches 
long, § inch broad, and ;, or } inch deep. 
If you start by having the two pieces separate, 
you will only have to cut a rabbet 7 inch 
deep in each, leaving a piece Linch standing 
up in each case. This makes it easier, but, 
on the other hand, you will more likely get 
the two sides to fit accurately if you proceed 
asin the case above described. 

When you have achieved this, you must 
Proceed to saw the wood up into the required 
lengths, that is to say, two pieces 8 inches 
long by ¥5 inch wide for each side. For the 
top and bottom of each half of the slide you 
will want two pieces the same breadth, but 7 
inch broad instead of finch. But if you did 
not use wood ready grooved, you must make the 
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grooves yourself, before cutting up the wood, 
by running the saw down the whole length 
of the wood on the opposite side of the wood 
strips to that on which you cut the rabbets, 
about jj; inch from the opposite edge, so as 
to form a groove in which the shutters are 
presently to work. This groove is about 
4 inch wide. Now, one thing more has to be 
done before cutting it up, and that is to make 
a rabbet on the other side of the groove, 
about ¥ inch deep. I fear I must have 
muddled your brains by this time, so I give 
@ rough sketch to show the position of the 
grooves and rabbets (fig. 15). 


a” it 


in the sides, for it, of course, forms an inner 
frame in which the plates rest when you fill 
your slides. In all good slides there is one 
precaution taken which will involve your 
making another groove—viz. the one marked 
c in the accompanying figure (fig. 16) and 1 
in fig. 15. Perhaps it will be better to 
make this before cutting the wood up into 
the required sizes. On one side of the slide 
this groove is left empty (it is about 4 inch 
wide, and is made about # inch from the 
inner edge of the side); on the other half of 
the slide it is filled up by inserting a little 
strip of wood about } inch thick, } inch wide, 
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Fic. 15,—GRooves AND RABBETS TO BE CUT IN THE SIDES OP THE FRAME. 


A.A, top face of wood with the groove B cut in it, corresponding with c in fig. 16. Cc, rabbet, 
forming frame for plate when the slide is put together. D, », side-face of wood with the groove 


Ecut in it to receive shutter when the slide is put together. 


The measurements of the top and 


sile faces inelude the space occupied by the grooves cut in them, The sectional diagram is 


lettered to correspond with the other. 


You can now proceed to cut up the pieces 
required, as before mentioned. They must 
be carefully mitred at the corners, or the 
light will get in and spoil our photos. They 
ought to be fastened together by tongueing 
and grooving. When put together they 
should form a frame 8 inches long by 6 
inches wide. This is including the pieces 
projecting at the sides, which are to run in 
the grooves formed in the rails of the back 
of the camera, and thus hold the slide 
tightly in its place. The top of the slide has 
to be constructed on a different plan to the 
bottom. There is, of course, no groove in it, 
as the shutter enters the slide at that end, 
but it has to be cut away to admit of the 
entrance of the slide shutter. This is done 
by cutting the side of the top which is next 
to the shutter with a saw to the depth of the 


and cut to fit the sides of the slide. You 
will easily understand that this little strip of 
wood exactly fits into the groove on the other 
side when the slide is shut up, and thereby 
entirely excludes the light. Of course, this 
groove, and the ridge on one side, is con- 
tinued all round the frame, top gpd bottom 
as well as sides. . 

The sides of the slide have Mow to be 
joined together by means of two hinges fixed 
at the bottom. These are recessed into the 
wood, so that they do not project except in 
the centre portion. Take care to have the 
slide firmly closed when you are fixing them 
on, as, if you do not, it will never fold up 
perfectly straight, and will probably let in 


the light. You will now require two clip 
hinges to fasten the slide shut. These are 
of the shape shown in fig. 17. They arc 


Fie, 16.—Proxt Virw or DARK SLIDE OPEN. 


A, shutter close, n, brass handle, to open shutter ¥. ¢, groove cut to admit projection D, on the 
other side, 8, rabbet forming frame for plates, &, spring attached tojrentre of T. 7. partition of 


blackened tin. P,P. crank turn-plos to hold shutters in when closed. 


stops to prevent 


shutter from being drawn out too far. if, Ht, clip hinges to hold slide shut." k, K, hinges fasten. 
ing slide together. At, G, are shown grooves into which the clip hinges enter when shut 


down, 


groove in the other sides—i.e. to the depth of 
about ;, inch or } inch between the sides— 
that is about 42 inches ; or the top rail can be 
constructed of wood } inch thick, carefully 
fastened to the other pieces by tongueing and 
grooving. 

By this time you will have discovered the 
object of making the rabbet inside the grooves 


‘The divisions of the shutter are shown by the lines across it, inside the left-hand frame. 


fastened on by a screw through the end 
marked 8, and a space has to be cut for them 
in the outer groove of the slide. About 1} inch 
from the top is a very good place for them. 
They are recessed into the wood, 80 ns not to 
stand above it and impede the action of the 
slide as it enters the rails of the back of the 
camera. There is one thing you can do to 


14 


make the insertion of the slides more rapid ; 
it is not necessary, but is very useful. This 
is to cut away the projecting side of the 
groove in the outer edge of the frame. Of 
course, if it were cut wholly away all along, 


Fig, 17.—Curp Hine ror DARK SLIDE. 


A, separate. B, fixed to dark slide (sectional diagram). 
R, R, edges of exterior groove of slide. c, centre of 
slide where the two halves meet, uf, clip binge fitting 
into grooves cut in slide, as sown. 5, screw fasten- 
ing hinge to slide (this is imaginary, of course it 
would uot be visible in reality ). 


there would be nothing to keep the slide up ; 
but instead of this it is cut away only in 
the middle, viz. so as to leave 14 inch at 
one end and about 1} inch at the other 
end, at which the clip hinge is fastened. In 
fig. 18 I have tried to show you how this is 
done, and also the position of the groove for 


18.—METHON OF QUICKLY FIXING SLIDE TO 
Tor Rain or BACK OF CAMERA, 


ge of one side of slide. R, top rail of camera 
. C, catch to hold slide in place. G,M, grooves 
ed by parts Kaud PF of slide. 0, point opposite 
which the noteh is made in the top of slide for re- 
ception of the catch . This is, of course, only one 
half of the slide ; on the other half the top rail would 
be continuous from E to P. The same arrangements 
re niade on the opposite sities of the slides, so that it 
fixes equally well whichever plate is to be put in frout 
of the lens. 


the clip hinge. You will see that the edge is 
cut away in the centre along one side, but it 
is left entire on the other side. This is, of 
course, in order that the complete edge may 
rest in the groove in the bottom of the back 
of the camera. The top edge is then inserted 
in the top rail by inserting the end £ under 
@ space cut in the top rail to receive it, and 
then pushing it along till it enters the por- 
tion G, where it is at once firmly held in its 
place. ‘The other end, Pp, is at the same 
moment entering the groove at u. This 
saves the trouble of running the slide the 
whole way along the groove, and also the 
possibility of your moving the camera while 
doing this. Opposite the point 0, on the top 
edge of the frame, is made a little notch in 
the wood, into which slips a little catch c, 
which is fastened to the top rail of the 
camera-back, as shown. These clip hinges 
and the catch can be purchased from the 
dealers ready made for fixing to the camera 
by screws, as I have tried to show in the pic- 
ture (tig. 17). 

All this time I have been leaving out the 
most important part of the slide, viz. the 
shutter. This is not a particularly hard 
part to make, and you can best make it by 
cutting a piece of thin mahogany about 3 
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inch thick, 7} inches long, and 43 inches 
wide. This will be about right to fit the size 
of slide I have given you, but, of course, you 
must alter it to fit any other sized slide. 
Only remember that it has to be made sufii- 
ciently large to admit of a rabbet being cut 
down both sides and the bottom, about 
4 inch or j, inch wide. The edges of this 
rabbet are Just so thick as will exactly fit the 
grooves which we made in the sides of the 
slide to admit them. 

Now, put the shutter flat down on a flat, 
smooth surface, and mark off with a gauge 
three pieces to be afterwards sawn through, 
unless the wood can be cut through with a 
sharp knife, in which case you will no doubt 
do it more accurately that way. Beginning 
at the bottom, the distances will be 1} inch 
(including the rabbet), ? inch, and the 
remaining piece will then be about 5} inches. 
The shutters, however, are almost always 
“clamped,’’ so you ought now to cut off 
about 14 inch on both sides of the top, and 
largest, piece, leaving a piece 24 inches broad 
by 5} inches long. The pieces cut off have 
now to be supplied by pieces exactly similar 
to them, cut with the grain the other way of 
the wood. In the above measurements I 
have included the rabbets in each case. We 
now have to reconstruct the shutter by 
means of thin pieces of leather stuck on to 
the back, so as to overlap the edges, and 
fasten the three pieces together. The centre 
piece ought to be planed slightly thinner, 
and a little rabbet ought to be cut in the 
exterior pieces at the ends where the leather 
is fastened, so that the combined thicknesses 
of leather and wood do not exceed the ori- 
ginal thickness of the wood alone, else you 
will very likely have your shutter sticking 
and refusing to go in without some force 
being used, which may end in your overturn- 
ing the camera at a most critical moment. 
Glue on the leather carefully, fastening the 
shutter on to a glueing-board to keep it 

_ perfectly flat while drying, and take off the 
superfluous glue which oozes out round the 
edges, then cut the leather round the edges, 
if it was not cut to fit exactly in the first 
case, and leave to dry. 

One thing has to be provided before the 
slide is quite finished, and that is something 
which we can lay hold of when we wish to 
pull up the slide. This is often an extra bit 
of the same sort of wood as the rest of the 
slide, fastened to the top of the shutter with 
glue, and shaped to afford the most convenient 
hold for the fingers; but I much prefer the 
arrangement used in my own camera, viz. a 
flat piece of brass plate, slightly longer and 
broader than the top of the shutter, fastened 
on the top by means of small screws, so that 
when the fingers are inserted under this the 
shutter is at once easily drawn up. To 
afford the fingers an easier hold, a small 
groove is cut in the tops of the frames of the 
slides, in the middle, just at the edge, so that 
the brass strips shut down over them, and 
are thus easily taken hold of. 

There is one difficulty which I think 
I ought to mention with respect to putting 
the slide together. This is the difficulty of 
mitreing the two halves of the slide simul- 
taneously. If you don’t do this, it is extremely 
improbable that you will get them to fit; and 
if you do, you will find that, when glued, the 
glue will have run into the corners between 
them, and you will not get the two halves 
apart again without considerably spoiling 
their accurate fitting. Messrs. Watkinson, 
in their pamphlet on the “ Airedale ” camera, 
give a way of overcoming this difficulty whick. 
I will quote, as I think it will be useful to the 
makers of the one I have described. Make 
your grooving mitre to the required lengths, 
slightly over what you mean it to be eventu- 
ally ; and starting with all the pieces apart, 


put at each end, right across the mitre, a 
piece of thin suned wax tissue-paper 
in two thickni then press the edges 
together. Do this with all the four pieces 
even. Now takc a piece of strong brown 
paper, cover it cver thinly with glue, and glue 
each pair together on the outer edge, after 
which you can proceed to shoot the mitres. 
The outer bits of paper will thus come off ; 
glue up as before, key the corners, allow to 
set, run a plane over the outer edges, which 
will remove the brown paper, and you ought 
to find no difticulty in pulling your slide 
apart. A little warm water will remove any 
traces of glue that may remain on the slide. 
To keep the shutters from coming out when 
not intended to do so, you will want two 
crank pins, which are simply screwed into 
the top of the frame in such a position that 
when they are turned at right angles the 
ends are over the tops of the shutters, but 
when turned on one side they allow the 
shutters to ccme out. 
(To be continued.) 
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GO IN AND WIN. 
By tHe Rev. R. L. Beuuamy, Ma. 


ii your side the small and weak one ? 
Hail the fact with eager joy ! 
It will but intiame your courage, 
If you're half an English boy. 
Enter with a hopeful spirit ; 
Spurn the thought of giving in; 
Gain or lose, you still may merit 
Fortune's smile ; then play to win. 


Yes, I know faint-hearts in plenty 
Hover round one, ever near, 
Magnifying every danger, 
Stealing hope, suggesting fear. 
Heed not such poor croaking ravens ; 
Stop them ere they well begin ; 
Bid them go and frighten cravens ; ' 
Tell them straight you mean to win. 


Let not present failure daunt you. 
Say, who would not rather be 

Of the Spartans than the Persians 
There at old Thermopyle ? 

Many a cause has glowed the brighter 
After loss ‘mid battles din: 

Many and many a gallant fighter 
Through defeat has learnt to win. 


Take your stand for pluck and fairness : 
Then in confidence abide ; 

Though your triumph come but slowly, 
You are on the winning side. 

Up then! face the conflict cheerly ; 
Hope in Heaven, fear but sin. 

*Tis no happy may be merely ; 
Trust me, you are bound to win. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


KITE-CUTTING IN HONG KONG. 


Soe years ago I remember reading about kitecut- 

ting in the B.0.P., by meansof something attached 
to the tail of the kite. Perhaps it may interest some 
of your readers to hear how kitecu'ting is practised in 
Hong Kong, in which colony I lived for some time 
when a boy. 

The kites used are very light and flimsy compared to 
English kites. They are made of tissne-paper and split 
bamboo, and are therefore extremely light. The paper 
is cut more or less diamond-shaped, having the two 
upper sides slightly shorter than the two lower, and 
leaving two rectangular pieces attached to the ends of 
the two upper sides (a, a in fig. 1). 

A piece of split bamboo, slightly flattened, is pasted 
firmly on to the paper, reaching from the upper to the 
lower angle (6 in fig. 2), and another piece, tapering 
at the ends, is use as across plece (¢ in fig. 2), The 
croas-piece is bent as in the figure, so that where it 
crosses the backbone it is only two or three inches 
from the apex of the kite. Ite two tapering ends are 
pasted down to the paper by means of the two flaps 


(a, in fig. 1). The piece of bamboo forming the 
buckbone is never, as a rule, wider across than a third of 
un ineb, and the cross-piece at ita thickest. part where 
‘terosses the buckbone is never more than a quarter 
of an inch thick. 

Of course a kite so made is not very highly finished, 
and in a good brevze the paper at the sides is liable to 


FIG.I. 


be torn off in small pieces, To prevent this, fine 
cotton ia tiel all round the border of the kite—ie. from 
the apex to the two ens of the cross-piece and from 
them to the lower end of the backbone. A. thin 
murgin of paper is then pasted down over the cotton, 
<nclosing it, asit were. This must be done so that the 
tare of the kite is perfectly flat ; it must not be at all 


Of course kites are made in every colourel paper and 
in every combination of colour, some highly resembling 
a piece of patchwork. Perhaps some of your readers 
may wonder what surt of tail such a kite would have. 
Well, it has no tail: and I can assure them that to learn 
te fly such a kite is by no means easy, but when once 
Jcarnt it scems to be never forgotten, as in the case of 
swimming. 

Now we come to the most important item, the string. 
‘The string is the part that does the ‘k of cutting. 
It is called glass-xtring, and cousists of very finely 
jowderel glass fixed by a strong paste on to unwaxed 
cotton, Some half-dozen recls of cotton are required ; 
the size generally preferred is about 12. The finer the 

ton, provide it be sufficiently strong, the better. 
‘The glass —green bottle-glass is the best- is powdered to 
uw fine powder by means of a pestle and mortar. To 
cusure its being fine enough it ix sifted through a 
thin handkerchief, and this is a task requiring no little 
patience. 

When enfficient glas« has been powdere] up—say a 
teacup full —it is intimately mixed with a very strong 
Chinese paste while the paste is boiling over ‘the fire. 
I have found the best proportion of glass to paste to be 
wbout 1 of glass to 2 or 14 of paste. 

When the mixture is cool, a lump is taken in the 
right hand, and, the end of the cotton having been tied 
to a tree or post, the cotton is gradually nnwoand by 
the left hand and glassed with the right, as ome walks 


FIG.2. 


aiong, holding the mixture so that the cotton passes 
wore or less through its centre. The mixtureis rubbed 
up and down the cotton, leaving it with a thin coating 
of paste (ff the cotton were waxed, the paste would not 
alhere). Good glase-string should have no lumps on it, 
and T have generally found that that string is the best 
on which no glass is apparent to the eye by glistening 
or irregularities, The layer of the mixture on the 
cotton must not appear to thicken it to any appreciable 
extent. Having reachel the end of one’s “ string-walk,” 
if ] may so term it,one winds the cotton, after glassing 
it, round a tree or post, and walks back to the starting- 
joint, winds it round that, and 40 on till all the cotton 
haa been glasecd, when it presents the appearance of a 
number of telegraph-wires, 

It takes a long time lassing string, and I generally 
considered myself fortunate if I had finished by tiffin 
time, having begun directly after breakfast. The string 
dees not take long to drv. and the next thing ix to wind 
it np—bnt on what? Obviously, it would take a long 
time to wind several hundred yards of cotton on a stick, 
aivl it would be liable to tangle when unwound, so we 
havea“ roller,” made for the purpose. " 

The roller consists of two disca of woot (fig. 3 a). 
ith a hole in the middle of each. placed by means of 
the holes on a stick, so as to be about 8 inches apart. 
Ti» dises have a diameter of ubout 5 inches. All round 
the discs, reaching from one to the other, are nailed flat 
pieces of split bamboo. Midway between the discs the 
+4 lit bamboos are eonstricted by stout cord (fig. 4 ), 
ting tied roand them so as to give the roller a dip in 
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the midd'e. The roller ie then pasted over with paper, 
generally of different colours, and it is complete. 

‘The majority of kite-tiyers prefer having their string 
white, but some goin for cvlouring it red, yellow, or some 
other colour, by means of adye mixed with the paste, 
A red string certainly has the advantage of being more 
easily seen than a white une in the air. Home-made 
string, as a rule, is much superior to that sold in the 
shops in Hong Kong, as the glass is not usually powdered 


FIG.3. 


a 


sufficiently finely. and in the majority of cases the paste 
i laid on too thickly. 

And now we come to firing the kite. Much depends 
on the way the belly-band is tied. Its upper string 
must enclose the cross-picce and tackbone— tr. must tie 
them together—aud the lower string may be ticl to the 
backbone, anywhere almost below a line reaching acroes 
the kite from the tips of the cross piece. If the two 
strings of the belly-bund be very near together, the kite 
wi!l probably be extremely lively, darting abvut in all 
directions. 

Flying one of these kites is certainly anart, and takes 
some time to learn, The roller is held by the stick with 
one hand, the other holding the string, and, as it were, 
coaxing the kite up by a series of jerks and pulla when 
the apex of the kite ix facing upwards. It generally 
turns round and round ut first, and it tukes some time 
to learn when to pull to muke it dart up. Fur if one 


pulls at the wrong time, it may dart down ard one may 

1 sharply eneugh in order to make it 
ain an upright position and save it fou smashing 
on the ground or in a tree. Many were the kites I 
smashed when first trying to fly them, even when some + 
one held the kite at some distance for me. us in getting 
up an English kite. The way is tocoat them up nearly 
ubove one’s head by jerks and pulls, and then let out 
some string. When letting ont string, the two ends of 
the stick of the roller rest in the groove between the 
first finger and thumb of each hand, rolling up by an 
upward movement of the thumbs on the forefingers 
aimultaneounly, the stick of the roller being between 
them. 

When one has got the kite up it does not remain sta- 
tionary like an English kite, but is continually darting 
about, and skilful Ayers can makea good kite sar. down 
and almost touch the reof of a house at a gre.td.stance 
off, und then dart up again tos position almost directly 
over their heada. A good kite is one which will tra- 
verse the greatest distance with one dart, and will 
unawer to the slightest touch of the roller or string. 

Flying a kite such as I have cndeavourel to describe 
is fun enough, but falls extremely flat when one has 
taste l the ewecta of “cutting.” 

Th? cutting is accomplished by means of the etring of 
one kite crossing over the string of ancther and runt 
over it, When the strings have crossil, both flyers 
out "as fast as possible, and then the better string wins 
the day, the cut kite floating far out to sea, or on to the 
hillside, there to be eagerly scramblul after by hordes 
of Chinese boys who have becn watching the contest. 
‘To have the string of one’s kite on the top of that of the 
other kite is a great advantage, ag, if the wind is slack, 
one can press the other kite down and down till it is 
almost helpless, while you can take your kite away at 
any moment. Not so your antagonist, however, as any 
attempt on his part to do so is gvnerully fatal to 
his kite. However, if they are very hich in the air, the 
kite the string of which is underneath may reverse 
the position by one or two semicircular darts if it has 
askilful dyer. It will readily be seen from this that 
there is a great deal of manceuvring before crossing, in 
order to try and get the upper position. 

‘There is no ceremony about cutting: if a kite is 
within reach, bear down on it,and I can axsure you that 
if the other flyer is equal to the occasion, a very exciting 
time follows, Occasionally another kite will cross on 
two which are already cutting, and one may see three 
or more engaging in an exciting contest. In the height 
of the kite-flying season in Hong Kong—ir. the end of 
he sky over the city of Victoria is thick with 
numbers of cut kites float overhead ont to rea, 

Sometimes the strings of two kites which are cutting 
become entangled, and then the thing is to pull in as 
fast as you can if you want to get your kite, ax no mercy 
is shown, and the * fastest puller-in” gets both kites. 

It is sometimes poxsible to catch a kite that one has 
cut, or one that {8 foating by. and making onc’s kite 
encircle it and so getting its string entangled in yours, 
But this is a decidedly dangerous gamc to play, ar inthe 
majority of cases you lose your kite in the attempt. 
Or if you happen to be successful and land both kites, 
you liave probably damaged your etring considerably. 
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It is possible. with good string, to cut the large Chinese 
kites, representing birds, ete, which we 60 often see 
pictures of, But this ix very unsportsmanlike, as the 
large kites are defenceless, nud probably cost great 
trouble to make, whereas the other kind of kite is very 
inexpensive and not very hard to make. It ia not un- 
common to cut half a dozen kites in a morning, or to 
get cut the same number of times. I well remember 
the contests I used to have with a certain Portuguese, 
who cut most of my kites one year; but the year after 
I had a very snbetantial revenge. 

I think the game of kite-cutting, as I have tried 
to describe it, is of Indian origin. It certain), 
not Chinese, and the better-made kites flown in Hong 
Kong come from Calcutta, I believe. The game ix gone 
in for much more largely by Portuguese, Chinese, and 
Inlian residents than by the English, although some 
English boya do take it up with ardour, Indeed, T 
have heard of an Englishman, who «pent his early life 
in Hong Kong, taking it up again with enthusiasmeon 
his returu to the colony, after u stay of seme years in 
Europe. 

The usual thing is to fly one’s kite from the roof of the 
house, most houses having a balcony on the roof. It is 
very rarely, indeed. that one can see one’s opponent 
when cutting. owing to irregularities in the heights of 
the houses, ete, 

Tn conclusion, T wou'll say that kite-cntting isn most. 
fuscinating game, and would be worth while introducing, 
into England. GPL 
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PLUCK AND PERARVFRANCE —It is artonishing how 
much can be accomptished, when once you muke up 
you mind to do it. You may not do a'/ you plan todo. 

You tay mect with many failures and discouragemente. 
You may find obstacles in your surroundings that 
others may not have to contend against. But. if you 
resolutely persevere, you will accomplish far wore than 
seemed 1) obable, or even possible, at the outret of your 
career. It is equally remarkable how very small a thing. 
may prove to be the turning-point in life. We aretoll 
that Newton was a dull boy. He was nearly at the 
bottom of his class in school. But one day a boy above 
him kicked him. They fought when they got outs 
Newton was victorious, Wheu they returned to scheol, 
Newton was resolved to beat him there ulro ; he perre- 
yered, and he presently reached the top of his class, 
Taaac Barrow was described “as idle and pngnacious,” 
and it seems as if many of these puguacious boys, when 
they turn their energy into the right channel meet 
with singular succese. The very pugnacity is proof of 
force of character, which may be urefally empl 
rightly directed. ' Adam Clarke, a a boy, was de 
as “adunce,” but everyone knows that he attained a 
wonderful position as’ commentator on the Sacred 
Scriptures, and acquired a precive and critical famill- 
arity with the Hebrew, Latin, Greek, and other lan- 
guages, The celebrated Dr. Chalmers was actually die 
missed from one school because he was “stupid and 
mischievous.” The great Sberidan, when # boy, was 
described as “an incorrigible dunce.” Goldsmith enid 
he was “a plant that flowered Inte.” Nay oleon, Welling- 
ton, Ulysses Grant, and Stonewall Jackson must be 
added fo the list of “dull boys,” who gave no promire 
in youth of future greatness ; but they had energy and 
perseverance, and attained to splendid positions in 
after-life. Poverty ard obscenity of origin may 
impede, but cannot long arrest, the upwant ard onward 
march of the Iad whore will-tower is called into full 
exercise, Cardinal Wolsey, Duniel Defoe (author of 
“ Robinson Crusoe"), and Kirke Wate, were the rons of 
butchers, Livingstone, the mixsionary traveller, was a 
weaver. So was W. J. Fox, M.P. for Oldham, and one of 
the most effective orators of histime. Sir Humpluy 
Davy said, * What Tam Ihave made mywelf, ard 1 sa 
this'without vanity, and in pe simplicity of heart? 
W. J. Fox wae never ashamul to iefer to the period 
when he was a weaver boy at Norwich ; and the presen 
writer has often heard the late Mr. Lindsay. M.I’. for 
Sutherland, refer with pride in the House of Comm 
to his lowly origin asacabin boy. H.R. Smanmay 


Correspondence. 


sot t00—— 


. S. C. Muniz. —You cannot obtain a single coloured Wovtp a Doctor Heir? (Victim).—Yes to your 
plate unless you buy the montily part with which it question, and you should tell him all you have told 
was issued. "If, you want all the coloured plates, you us, and as speedily as possible. 


can buy the packet. Conn ix THe HEan (Henrl)-—Some peaple do, vers 

3(K r ont Pea sily. The cold mo b and plenty of exercise 
Rats (Keeper).—Oats, water and sop? Yes,and grain easily, The cold morning tu’ 1 

of any kind, crusts end bita of apple or pear. without spurting would greatly wend to harden 


you off. 
Very Sap (Firew),—You must reform or you'll bring sex J, Hamilton),—The dog is oh and has 
on consumption. Better make a clean breast of it to beni mnstinctied nnd pevkaragpacted. -<Thisee naw y 
Soan Owe easter attacks will not come on if you feed more sparingly. 
Fisnt (List ts! eggs a Dou't give anything likely to disagree. 
day to each fi: 


Weak Cues (Football).—No, do not play this season. 


SNAILS AND s (P. Wild).—Keep the house as dry 
a3 possible. Sawdust and soot round the cutsi 
But dryness is everything. 


—Abont half a dozen a 
Vermicelli not so good. 


1617 (Holmes Chapel).—You must wear glu 


A Workrye Lap (P.K.B.).—It is a kind of deform 
You must s« 
may be 1 


READING BAck.—A word to our querists. Many letters 
are 'y have been replied to 
over Kindly read back corre- 
spondence before writing. 


Docs (Inguisitive).—1. A sign of eczema or mange, 
but this is as 0 caused by insufficient food as by 
too mneh. 2 Yes, with a little meat aud a big bone 
now and then, 3. Not more than other dogs. 


oop For Skyr (A “B.0.P." Girl).—1. Just the scraps 
from the table with meat and lote of milk. 
2. No, a schooner is fore and aft rigged, and has no 
fore-top-gallant mast. She my have apy number of 
masts from two to seven. 


Rep Face (Shavells).—1. If your face and nose are 
red, you are too full-blooded, and must reduce your 
meat and diet generally. Take saline aperient», 
the cold bath, and plenty of exercise. 2. You ure 
right ; the so-called cure is very far indeed from safe, 
Puc Avuy (J, ©.).—You do not 

LER seem to have attempted to fix your 
prints at all, so it is not very wonder- 

ful that they faded! You must either 

be get_a “guide” to photography—say 
“The Beginner's Guide to Photo- 

graphy,” published by Messrs. Perken, 

Son & Rayment, 99° Hatton Garden, 

mc. or “Burton's Modern Photo- 

graphy,” Which you can get from any 

bookseller, or you must read up the 

+. instructions given in back numbers 
of the B.O.P.—say in the monthly 


y part for August 1891. 

* , Y. Mrre.—1. We think you would find 
the“ Kodak" as good as any if it suits 
you in price and general details, The 

Z chemicals would cost very little more, the actual 

amount depends on the amount you get of them ! 

a Trinting-frames, racks, ete., would run it up to about 
; yo 5s, more, say 10s, in addition to the camera, But you 
7 should get a price-list from some dealer, for instance, 

- Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield, 146 Charing Cross Roa, 


London, W., and select your own goods, 2. “Burton's 
Modern Photography,” price 1s., from any bookseller. Or, 
specially for hand-camera work, “The Hand Camera and How to 
Use it,” by Walter D. Welford, published by Iliffe & Sen, also 1s, 


Rarrer DuLL.—As far as we can see, nothing would do you any 
d good except writing another article on the same subject, which 
is rather too much to expect of us, we think! You do not tell us 
what your difficulty is, If you follow the directions, it will work 
allright. The “rings,” as you call them, at the top of the springs, 
are not rings but screws to which the springs are fastened at the 
ends, and to these serews are also fastened the wires to switch 
and bell, The wheel does not go behind thedial, or you would not 
be able to get at it from the front. It goes 
through a hole cut for it in the centre of the 
dial, as shown in fig. 1, No fuller explanation 
of the springs 4 and & can be given except thut 
they are pieces of thin sheet brass about-2 inches 
in length, and are fastened ag shewn in the 
picture. You will find out directly how the 
honr fixed on can be determined beforehand ; it 
only needs a little experimental turning round of 
the brass wheel, and afterwards 
the hands. You can then make 
marks on the wheel to guide 
you in future cases. 


Woutn-be Onritanx.—l. If you 
go to Chili—or Chile, as it is 
now officially spelt—you will 
have to learh Spanish. 2. You 
would probably obtain the lat- 
‘est statistics by applying to the 
*, Council at 50 Old Broad Strect. 


Lavon A.—You are not likely to 
get the working drawings, but 
you would probably find the 

lines and a of the 

sections in Lord Bras. 
sey's Naval Annual, or 

“The Engineer.” ’ or 

“Engineer- 
ing,” or some 
other techni 
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“The roar swelled around the doomed man like the roll of a stormy sea.” 
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CHAPTER XII.—LIVE OR DIE? 


MN these unwary words, let slip by the 

boy in his first surprise, the two 
sturdy fellows who were supporting the 
helpless man between them dung him on 
the ground as if his very touch polluted 
them, while there broke from the listening 
Russians a grim laugh of satisfaction which 
boded no good to their prisoner. 

“ This is he, then ?”’ cried old Kostenko, 
who had been foremost among the heroes 
of this night march. ‘God has been very 
gracious to us in giving him into our hands 
like this! See what comes of doing right, 
brothers ; we went to destroy an idol, and 
lo! Heaven mercifully permits us to hang 
a traitor as well.” 

“Hang him, say you?" growled a 
second. “No, no, he must not get off so 
casily. Nail him to a tree (same way 
as he served the Boyarin), and let the 
ravens dine upon him; they'll be the only 
mourners at his funeral.” 

“Or burn him, as we did the idol last 
night,” suggested a third. 

“* And to think,” said one of the captive’s 
two bearers, with deep disgust, “ that 
we’ve had the trouble of carrying this son 
of a dog fifteen versts through the forest, 
all for nothing, when, if we'd only known, 
we might have let the heathen burn him 
themselves— they couldn’t have done 
better.” 

“Ah, Phomka (Thomas), what are you 
talking about?” rejoined his colleague 
reprovingly. “ Do you think heaven would 
permit heathen idolaters to have the 
pleasure of putting this rogue to death, 
when there were thirty good Christian 
men close at hand, all ready to do it in- 
stead?” 

These and other cries made the air ring, 
as the fierce warriors, jostling each other 
in their eagerness for vengeance, came 
rushing and roaring around the guilty 
wretch, every arm uplifted, and every hand 
grasping a weapon. 

Vainly did Father Arkadi strive to ap- 
pease the tumult. His voice--which the 
wild men were wont to reverence as if it 
were that of God Himself—was drowned 
in the deep, hoarse roar that swelled up 
around the doomed man like the roll of a 
stormy sea. 

Strange to say, however, the victim 
himself—though he was evidently quite 
conscious of what was going on, and fully 
aware of his danger—made no attempt to 
escape, or even to resist. 

“Tt is just,” he muttered faintly, in a 
tone of sullen despair. ‘I have deserved 
no better—-I am not fit to live!” 

“There, you've told the truth for once, 
if you never do it again!’ said Kostenko, 
with an approving grin. ‘‘ You see how it 
is, father,” he added to the priest, who 
had caught his arm just as he was levelling 
his gun at the criminal ; “ now that he’s 
owned himself wortby of death, the least 
we can do for him after that is to kill 

him.” 

Half a dozen sabres were already glit- 
tering above the fallen man’s head, and in 
another moment all would have been over 
with him, when Alexey Morozoff, who had 
till then been standing motionless with 
amazement (for all this had passed in a 
few seconds), sprang forward, and, planting 
himself between the grim swordsmen and 
their helpless prey, turned upon them with 
a stern gleam in his large bright eyes, and 
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a glow on his pale, delicate face, which 
made his wonderful likeness to his re- 

-nowned father more strikingly manifest 
than ever to the rioters, before whose 
startled eyes his slight form seemed ac- 
tually to grow larger as he drew himself 
up with an air of fearless and commanding 
defiance. 

“Do you call yourselves Russians, and 
yet strike at an unarined man ? " cried he, 
his clear boyish tones piercing the uproar 
like a bugle-call heard amid the thunder 
of a cannonade. ‘‘ Some of you have fought 
under my father—did he teach you that ? 
Keep back! ‘this man is mine, and you 
must cut me in pieces ere you touch 
him.” 

Had anyone among themselves ven- 
tured to oppose these savage men in the 
height of their fury, he would only have 
shared the doom of the wretch whom he 
wished to protect. But, apart from their 
simple and chivalrous affection for this 
gallant boy himself, the name of his dead 
father was to every Russian warrior of 
that age what Napoleon's name was to 
the armies of France two centuries later, 
and the whirlpool of brandished weapons 
and furious faces was stayed for an instant 
in its utmost rage. 

“But you shouldn’t talk to us like that, 
Boyarin,” said old Kostenko, with a touch 
of unconscious pathos in his look and tone. 
“You know well enough that we'd be cut 
in pieces ourselves rather than a hair of 
your head should fall; but this fellow is 
a murderer and a traitor, and has sinned 
against you and against God.” 

“And if God can forgive him, cannot 
you?” rejoined Father Arkadi, who had 
taken his stand resolutely on the other 
side of the helpless man. 

“ Listen to me, comrades,” cried Alexey. 
“ My father once found a Tortar lying on 
the battlefield, wounded and burned up 
with thirst, and gave him to drink from 
his own flask; and the fellow drank, and 
then tried to stab him in the back as he 
turned round. You'd have cut hima to 
bits, wouldn't you? Well, my father 
didn’t ; he just took the dagger away from 
him, and then bound up the wound with 
his own hands, and gave him to drink 
once more ; for I’ve heard him say many 
a time that, although we ought to be hard 
upon all sins against God and our country, 
yet every brave man is bound to forgive 
a sin against himself.” 

The sudden silence that followed this 
touching story (which not a few of those 
who heard it knew well to be perfectly 
true) was broken by a deep, strong sob; 
and as the prisoner whose life was the 
stake of this strange contest looked up at 
the gallant boy who was thus pleading for 
his enemy, the stony despair of the man's 
gloomy face was shaken by a spasm of 
violent emotion, and his hard, sullen 
eyes grew dim with tears. 

“Do not plead for me, Boyarin,” said 
he brokenly ; ‘I deserve no mercy and 
T ask for none. I had sworn to our father, 
Ivan Vasilievitch [the Czar], upon the 
holy cross, that I would not let you live ; 
and I had to keep my oath, though God 
knows I repented it sorely. But all’s 
over now, and I had rather die than live 
to be cursed and spit upon as a traitor by 
every honest man.” 

“Silence, you imutinous rascal!” 
growled Kostenko; “if the Voyevode 
orders you to live, how dare you have 


ihe ,impudence to say that you'd rather 
lie 2"? 

Just then Yermak—who had keenly 
watched every turn of this strange scene, 
though without interfering—-shouldered 
his way through the crowd, and called out 
in a tone of good-humoured scolding, which 
was more effectual with these wild spirits 
than the most elaborate reasoning could 
have been: 

“ Why, lads, what foolery’s this youre 
at? Have you got curds in your skulls 
instead of brains, that you throw away the 
gifts of Providence like that? Don't you 
see, you thick-headed fellows, that this 
inan, having been prisoner among the 
heathen for weeks, and seen their numbers, 
and their weapons, and all about them, is 
worth his weight in gold to us just now ?— 
and you, instead of making good use of 
him, and thanking Heaven for having sent 
him to you, are going to hang him!” 

Never was any suggestion more timely, 
orimade with a deeper knowledge of those 
whom it addressed. Such an argument, 
based on no romantic sentiment, but on a 
plain common-sense fact which everyone 
could understand, appealed as strongly 
to the native shrewdness of the Russians 
as the young noble’s stirring words had 
appealed to their chivalry, and turned the 
wavering scale at once. 

“Well said, father!” cried a dozen 
voices in chorus. “ You're quite right ; 
we never thought of that!” 

“Well, I'll tell you what,” said the 
Ataman, prudently striking while the iron 
was hot, “we won’t bother about this 
fellow any more just now. We'lljust have 
a good breakfast to begin with—for I’m 
hungry enough to eat a horse down to 
his hoofs-—and then we'll hold a council, 
and settle what to do.” 

‘This proposal was loudly approved by 
the hungry band; and, as the crowd dis- 
persed, Yermak said in a low voice to the 
priest, with whom he had just been ex- 
changing a few whispered words: 

“ Better take him away at once, father, 
you know where. The lads over there 
won't know who he is, and he'll be all right 
among them.” 

Father Arkadi replied with a nod of 
intelligence, and was just approaching the 
prisoner, when the latter (who had by this. 
time risen to his feet) darted toward 
Alexey Morozoff, kissed the young noble’s 
hand and pressed it passionately to his 
forehead and breast, and then. drawing 
back without a word, allowed the priest to 
lead him away. 


“T’ve caught a bird, too, almost as queer 
a one as yours,” said Ivan Koltzo (who 
suddenly made his appearance just as the 
meal began) to his neighbour Yermak. 
“T've not had quite as good sport as you, 
but I haven’t been idle all the same.” 

“No, I'll be bound you haven’t, Vanya ; 
it’s not often that such a fowler as you 
comes home empty-handed. But who i¢ 
this bird of yours, then ?” 

“Who is he? Come, I'll tell you in 
one word. You've heard of Tauzak ?” 

“ Tauzak!" echoed the Ataman; “ Koot- 
choom Khan’s chief adviser—he whom 
they call ‘The Wise Man of Isker,’ whose 
word these Tartars reverence like the voice 
of God—have you really caught him? 
Molodetz !”” (Bravo !) 

“ Well, this was the way of it, you sec. 
Just after you started, in came one of the 


iendly Tartars with news that some of 
lese rogues were making a strong stock- 
le a little farther down the river, and 
atting things into the bed of the stream 
» upset our boats. Well, of course I 
asn’t going to stand that, you know; so 
took two boats and forty men, and went 
own the river to look into their tricks a 


it. 

“To do the heathens justice, they had 
iosen their ground well; and if they'd 
ad time to finish their entrenchment it 
ught have been a tough morsel for us to 
te. But as it was, coming upon them by 
irprise, we sent them flying at the first 
dlley, and walked right into the stockade 
ithout losing a man. 

~ The first thing I came upon inside was 
1 old white-haired man sitting cross- 
aged in a corner, and watching us as 
uetly as if we had been only a fight of 
varrows, 

“*Who are you?’ says I, ‘and why 
on’t you run away with the rest?’ 

~*T can't very well do that,’ says he, as 
lly as if I was his best friend, ‘ for 
m've taken care not to give me the 
ance.” 

~ And with that he poked out a leg as 
ng and skinny as a sick hen’s, and I saw 
tat it was bleeding from a bullet-wound. 
~-I'm sorry for that,’ says I; ‘but it 
mst have been an accident, for it’s not 
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our way to hurt a grey head. However, 
we'll soon do that up for you; it's only a 
flesh wound, and hasn't touched the bone. 
Here, you Tartar fellows, come and help 
mie to put this man to rights!’ 

“ So up came three or four of the ‘ onion- 
faces,’ and the moment they caught sight 
of him, they all cried out at once: 

“«Tauzak | Tanzak !’ 

“«Hollo!" says I, ‘are you Tauzak the 
Wise, Kootchoom Khan's great coun- 
sellor ?* 

“*T am,’ says he, quite grandly; ‘and 
if you're going to kill mz, help me up first 
upon my feet, that I may die like a man.’ 

“¢Kill you,’ says I; ‘I'd sooner chop 
my hand off. Tartar, or no Tartar, you're 
a brave fellew, and nobody shall lay a 
finger on you while my sabre's at home. 
Come along with us, and we'll take care 
of you.’ 

* So we put him into one of the boats, 
and made him as comfortable as we could, 
and away we went up the river again. On 
the way he told us a whole lot of things, 
and among the rest, he said that Mahmet- 
Kool, the Khan's nephew, is gathering a 
great army against us, vowing to drive us 
before him as a flooded river sweeps down 
the sand.” 

“T have known it happen that the sand 
blocked the river,’ said Yermak drily. 
«What more did he tell you, Vanya?” 
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“Well,” replied Ivan Koltzo, lowering 
his voice impressively, “he told me of a 
prophecy among his people, all about us.” 

“A prophecy?” echoed the Ataman, 
suddenly recalling what he had heard frony 
the Tartars of the strange predictions that 
had foreshadowed his coming. 

“Yes, and a (rue ono, too, every word 
of it,” answered his licutenant, sinking his 
voice still lower, while a look of very un. 
wonted awe crept over his bold handsoine 
face. “I made him say it to me twico 
over, till I knew it well. Just listen here: 

“When Christians, ermed with thunder, 
From whe 
Shall o'er the stony Gi 
Come marebing ‘gai 
When gos a child before them, 
Whom then their lewior cath, 
Beneath their stroke Siberia 
With alt her locas shalt fall!” 


Notr.—This prediction may very pos- 
sibly have been somewhat embellished 
after the event; but all the chroniclers of 
the Siberian expedition agreo that various 
prophecies of this kind were current among 
the Tartar tribes immediately before tho 
conquest. In fact, the Burmese prediction 
that foretold the English conquest of Ran- 
goon (which I have quoted in “ The Tiger 
Chief of Burmah’’) was a far more extra. 
ordinary coincidence than this. 

(To be continued) 
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TIE WALLABY-MAN. 


By Rev. A. N. MALan, M.A., F.G.S., 


Achor of “The Highfteld Stories." Wack: Tower,” The Silo-r Whistt’,” © Saintony Cross,” ete., ele. 


‘t was the bright breezy morning of a 
. Saturday in mid-January, and the 
xo brothers, Willoughby and Edward, 
rere wending their usual after-breakfast 
‘ay up the hill to the scene of their 
Half-way up Ortolan Road they 
1et a gentleman who looked like an officer, 
‘lishly dressed in top-hat, frock coat, 


sadies. 


aht trousers, and patent-leather shoes. 
They edged off the pavement as they 


assed to make room for him, and stared 
him with boyish impudence, when he 


‘pped and spoke to them. 
~ Hulloh, youngsters! going to school, 
h? I've seen you pass before. 
thool? Davidson’s—I know. 


md!” 


The stranger rattled on, hardly waiting 
r answers to his questions, but Edward 
it in a few scraps of information, while 


a Walrus only stared with blank indiffer- 
nee, 


** Well, look here, boys—would you like 
lark, or @ spree, or whatever you call it, 
uis afternoon? My name is Captain 
ohnson, and I'm going to drive over to 
Ever heard of it ? 
! Grand old place—lots to see. ‘Think 
ne governor would let you come? Uncle 
- eh? Well, ask him. I know what 
vs are—liked a jink when I was a boy, 
All right—I'll look for 
“01 wbout two o’clock—you'll s2e my 
i-z-cart here in the road—and if you are 
Hurry 


tavenscourt Towers. 
io 


ast enough. . . 


wt here I shall go without you. 


What 
How do 
on like it? Does he flog you much ? 
int more than is good for you, I'll be 


CHAPTER XII,—A BOYS’ HOLIDAY. 


on—you mustn't be late, or you'll be kept 
in, and the chance will be lost.” 

They thanked him and hurried off. 

“What a jolly chap!” said Edward; 
“awfully good of him to ask us—uncle’s 
sure to let us go. He’s a friend of old 
Davie—so just mind you don’t get kept 
back, Will. You must sharpen up, and 
Hes rile the old codger by being so awfully 
slow.” 

“TI can't help it," drawled Willoughby. 
“ He does fluster one by talking so fast. 
It’s that horrid Latin Prose will do it, if 
anything does, and Mossoo said he'd keep 
me in for a French exercise.” 

“ Never mind him—he won’t remember 
it—but just hurry up with the Latin 
Prose. One good thing is that old Davie 
daren’t strap us, for fear uncle should 
kick up a row. My word—doesn’t he 
tet into poor Willie—I am just sorry for 
him!" 

It was well known that Mr. Davidson 
had a temper, and it was further evident 
that he seemed afraid te vent his dis- 
pleasure upon any boy except his own. 
Others might goad him to frenzy by their 
stupidity, but he would refrain his hand 
from them, and bottle up the vials of his 
fury to pour them on the Inckless hands 
of his son Willie—a jolly little chap, fall 
of fun out of school, but cowed into a 
condition of nervous inability, over lessons, 
by terror of the paternal strap. 

It was a common leather rug-strap. 
Mr. Davidson kept it in hie desk. He 
would take it out, double it, and-commarnd 


his shivering boy to hold out his hande, 
first one, then the other—and he would 
-bring that strap down without mercy on 
the grubby little hands, until the mirer- 
able child howled and screamed. 

Luckily for Willie and Willoughby, Mr. 
Davidson did not appear in school at all 
that Saturday. Mr. Scargill found his 
hands so full with the burden of so many 
and varied lessons, that he was obliged to 
let things slip.along with some slackness. 
And the fat Frenchman behaved moro 
like a big boy than a sober man, chaffing 
the pupils on thei barbarous attempts at 
pronouncing his language, actually allow- 
ing them to offer him chocolute, and eating 
it to the memory of Charles x11. 

So the lessons swam with an easy 
current that Saturday morning, and at 
12.15 Edward and Willoughby scampered 
off, all eager to get leave for the anticipated 
treat. The half-holidays were rather an 
anxiety to the general, who felt a relief 
when he knew the nephews were ut their 
books and out of mischief. So he made 
no objection to their having the treat, and 
at five minutes to two the boys were all 
expectant at the appointed piace. 

Within the next tive minutes Captain 
Johnson dashed round the corner of 
Madeira Terrace in his smart dog-cart, 
with a diminutive tiger-groom behind. 

“ Hurrah, boys!” he said with a jolly 
laugh as he pulled up: “I thought you 
wouldn't be fate. Jump in—tho mare’s 
pretty fresh and won't stand. Look alive ! 
Edward, you sit by me. Can you make 
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yourself comfortable-behind, what’s-your- 
name? Willoughby? Now, are you all 
right ?. . . Wo ho, my lassie!” 

A snick of the whiplash just sounded 
like a fly buzzing round the mare's ears, 
and off she darted as if her feet were 
winged. The hill was nothing to her. 
Past Somerville Terrace and Thurlstone 
House, where Edward saw some of the 
boys at the dining-room window, and 
waved his hat to them. 

“Poor chaps!” said the captain, “I 
wish we could take them all! Pity the gig 
is not an omnibus!" 

Bowling along at a splendid pace, they 
soon left behind the last of the houses 
that trimmed the skirts of Surfonsea Spa, 
and entered on the open country. Up 
hill, down dale, between hedges that 
looked expectant of spring; seven, eight, 
nine miles were covered in what scemed 
to Edward less than no time. 

Willoughby enjoyed the drive after his 
fashion, no doubt; but Edward was so 
thoroughly demonstrative in his apprecia- 
tion that he was one to win tne captain’s 
heart. They chatted without intermission 
all the way. . . Oh yes, the captain had 
been in the Glen Gardens when they had 
that row; he had watched Edward and 
his brother enjoying the fun, and that was 
what made him ask them to come for a 
drive. 

“They say they're going to have a row 
about it,” said Edward ; “ I suppose some- 
thing will be done. I think Colonel Elgin 
was right. Uncle says he hates music, and 
can't paint when it’s going on.” 

“Well, I don’t sve what can be said 
against him. It must be an awful nuis- 
ance having that music from morning till 
night if ho doesn’t like it. Those pipers 
were fine fellows, eh, Edward ?”’ 

“Rather! Did you see that chap, when 
he lost his wig, punch the piper in the 
wind and send himacropper? I did just 
laugh!” 

“T should think youdid, Edward! I'd 
back yon to laugh against a big field of 
hyenas!" 

“The chap who punched the piper 
keeps a kangaroo and a wallaby—jolly 
beasts.” 

“Oh, I've seen them about the streets.” 

“ And one afternoon we had them. ite 

“ Well 9 ” 


IN THE LAND OF THE LION 
A TALE OF STRUGGLE AND 
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“No—I'm very sorry—I'd better not 
say. re 

The latter remarks were suggested by 
Willoughby, who, sitting behind Edward, 
gave him a vigorous nudge, by way of 
caution. 

They were now less than a mile from 
Ravenscourt Towers. ‘The noble and 
ancient mansion, with ivy-clad towers, 
mouldering gables, and mullioned orich 
windows, stood proudly on its heights 
framed among beechwoods. ‘Terraced 
gardens peeped out between the trees, 
and a long avenue led up to the main 
front. 

The lodge-kecper did not know the 
captain, though she recognised the boys ; 
but a card of admission duly signed by 
Lord Pimpernel soon caused the gates to 
open, and the dog-cart spun along the 
smooth drive up to the imposing portals. 

“Here we are, boys. Jump down!” 

The tiger rang the bell and the butler 
promptly appeared. He examined the 
card, and requested the captain to sign 
his name in the visitors’ book. The dog- 
cart was taken round to the stables, and 
a tour through the state-rooms was begun. 

It was all magnificent. ‘The boys stared 
and wondered. Thcy went into the Hall, 
which boasted some splendid painted 
windows, every window commemorating 
the visit of some royal personage. There 
were groups of armour and weapons of 
bygone times, old banners, statues, and 
antique articles of furniture—all arranged 
with a view to stately display. 

They went up a broad flight of marble 
steps leading to the state-rooms: first of 
all the drawing-room, long and _ lofty, 
with massive cornice and painted ceiling, 
from which hung huge chandeliers of 
glass. An atmosphere of faded grandeur 
pervaded the apartment. The portraits 
on the wall looked calmly down, and tke 
great gilded chairs and sofas seemed 
waiting for courtly dames and gallant 
knights. 

They passed on to the state dining- 
room, library, picture-gallery, ball-room. 
They saw pictures of historical interest 
and fabulous value, statuary and glass, 
manifold curiosities, cases of stuffed birds. 
They walked down the Long Gallery, said 
to be haunted, and saw the old oak 
chest, in which the fair heroine of the 
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“ Mistletoe Bough” was said to have m 
her doom. 


“At length an old chest that had long lain 13, 
Was found in the castle —they raised the lid; 
The skeletou-form of a lady fair 
In a bridal wreath lay mouldering there! 
Oh, sad was her fate | In sportive jest 
She hid from her Joni in an old oak chest— 
It closed with a spring—oh, mournful doou: ! 
‘The bride lay claspal in a living tomb! 

Ob, the Mistletue Bonz 


Then they went down again and i 
spected the great cellars, und saw a re 
dungeon, where, the butler told ther 
prisoners were confined in the Civil Wa 
when some ancestor of Lord Pimpern 
gallantly resisted a month's sicye t 
Cromwell's troops. They saw the ve 
chains, let into the stone pillars, all eat 
with rust. They went into the chap 
and the captain actually played tl 
organ. 

So passed an hour of absorbing intere 
Before they left the butler gave them t 
and was so civil that the boys thoug 
him almost as great a swell as Lo 
Pimpernel himself. 

After tea the dog-cart was brought rous 
and just as they were starting the butl 
asked Captain Johnson if he would kind 
take two boxes of books back to Surfons 
Spa. Lord Pimpernel had telegraphed { 
them that afternoon, and if they cou 
be sent off that night by train it wot 
save two days, as otherwise they cot 
not go till Monday. The captain w 
glad to oblige him, and the boxes we 
put under the seat. Then they mount 
and, with a cheer for Lord Pimpernel, a 
another for the butler, they drove off. 

Edward was full of talk about all th 
had seen. The mare, fresh as ever af 
her rest, and eager for her comfortal 
stall, made the journey home even fas! 
than the journey out. Soon after 
o'clock the captain pulled up at 1 
corner of Madeira Terrace, to drop 1 
boys. Even Willoughby woke up i 
something like enthusiasm when thank 
the captain for their afternoon’s expe 
tion. 

“J never enjoyed anything half 
much,’ he said; and Captain John 
tipped them both and said he hoped the 
come out with him again some day. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XII.—EDGAR ELLIOTT AND TOM BECOME PARTNERS. 


Te years had passed away since the 
exodus of Aunt Rebecca, or rather 
since her arrival at Tom Carter's farm. 
They were settlers now in the proper 
sense of the word. It is true that Miss 
Elliott, not fo say Ruth, and Mary Brown, 
harboured in their minds the intention 
“to go back home once more—some day. 
But that some day had not as yet as- 
sumed any definite or fixed date. 


They were all acclimatised by this time 
—but it never really occurred to me that 
one needs much acclimatising in order to 
be perfectly healthy in the Cape Colony. 
I may, of course, be wrong, but it has 
struck me that the climate is so salubrious 
that you begin to get well as soon as you 
get there—that is, if there has been any- 
thing the matter with you—and that if 
you have been all right before your arrival, 


you wax wiry, and establish a healt 
happy constitution, although, mind 5 
you are apt to lose fat and may not } 
80 rounded in features after you retur1 
your “ ain countrie.” 

It is almost needless to say that 
heroes and heroines, from Rebecca her 
to Mary Brown, kept up their connect 
with the old country by means of co; 
spondence. Wasn’t there the mini 


d the doctor to write to in the Glen, to 
y nothing of honest Macgregor, the 
tel-keeper at Drumardo? And hadn't 
om Carter scores of acquaintances, and 
e boys, too? This is all true, but no 
.e who has not resided for a lengthened 
riod in a foreign country can have any 
ea of the pleasure that is to be derived 
om receiving letters from old friends, or 
xm writing long letters home. 


Among the corre- 


good ship Ishmaelite. 


however. 


the sake of auld lang syne. 


not been 
half a min 
take a run over to Van Diemen’s 
Land and New Zealand—that is, if 
fom Carter would give her a hammock 
‘od a daily ration of salt pork and ship- 
usenit. 

“Write at once, my dear Miss Elliott,” 
‘ied Tom when Rebecca told him. 
‘Write immediately to say that we quite 
sok forward to their visit, and that once 
‘aving got hold of Mrs. Drake we shan't 
« her go till he returns from his 
cise.” 

Ti Rebecca wrote by the very next 
taal 


Tt must not be imagined that it had 


spondents of Aunt Re- 
becca was Mrs. Drake, of the 
The 
sel had never been back at the Cape 
since landing Aunt Rebecca's exodus; she 
hhad been twice to Australia and New Zealand, 


But a recent letter from Captain Drake himself 
contained the welcome intelligence that, in a few 
months’ time, he hoped to drop anchor in Table Bay 
itself, and that they would run out and see them for 


He added in a postscript that Mrs. Drake had 
mite so well of late, and that he had 
to leave her on the veldt till he should 
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been all plain sailing with our friends on 
the two farms during these years, as far 
as birds and feathers went. 

But Tom Carter had been so long 
engaged ostrich-farming now, that he 
had learned to take things easy, come 
weal or come woe. 

As for Edgar, so well had he stuck to 
his work, despising no source of informa- 
tion, and having his sleeves so often rolled 


ves- 


up that his forearms were as brown as 
his brow—which is saying a good deal— 
that he knew now about all of the business 
worth knowing. 

One forenoon Tom Carter sent for him 
to his own private office, and Edgar, 
leaving a lathe at which he was at work, 
went off just as he was, in shirt and 
trousers, with open neck and bare, sun- 
burned chest. 

“Come in, my boy; come in.” 

Tom was sitting in his rocker with his 
legs on the table, and almost hidden in a 
cloud of tobacco-smoke. 
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“Are you there?” said Edgar, laugh- 
ing. 
ae Tm here,” cried Tom, waving aside 
the blue “reek "? with one hand. 

“ Now,” said Edgar, “I can just see & 
suspicion of you. You're like an angel 
that I once saw 1 y) 8 

“You once saw an angel?” 

“Yes. Oh, it was only a stone ono 
cocking on the top of a tombstone, but 


“He stumped around very proudly."* 


there was no more of it than I now see of 
you—just a head and shoulders.” 

“ Well, sit down, old man.” 

Edgar obeyed. 

“Do you know,” said Tom, “ that I've 
been thinking for some time that I'd 
just as soon change my mind about that 
premium or fee for your apprenticeship. 
Don't answer me till I finish. I have 
seen, then, how hard and earnestly you 
can work, and I know that you have 
made yourself aw fait in all the details of 
our business. Indeed, Jacobs says you 
know as much as he does. Well, you have 
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been out doors and in; you have had 
also free access to the books, and you 
know all about our profits and losses. 
You know that of the latter we have had 
® good many within the last two years, 
and future years, my lad, may double 
them —mind, I only say may, because there 
is a chance, and a good one, of its being 
allthe other way. For you know, although 
there may be a bit of lottery about ustrich- 
farming, that, nevertheless, an estate like 
ours or Kenneth’s, conducted with skill 
and energy, is very likely to be most 
profitable. You follow me?” 

“ T do, Mr. Carter.” 

“Plain Tom, please, else I'll turn you 
out.” 

“ Well, then, plain Tom.” 

“Well, my dear boy, two heads are 
better than one.” 

“Yes, as a rule.” 

“ Kdgar Elliott, let me tell you this, that 
net only are your head and mine better 
than one, but better than any other three 
heads in the colony. 

“ But what I want to propose to you — 
if you care for it—-is a partnership or share 
in this estate. Now, no thanking me, or 
anything of that sort. You might do worse 
now, I say, than put a couple of thousands 
in the concern; I believe it will pay vou 
better than your Three-per-cents., and be 
just as safe. Go away and think about 
it, sleep over it, and dream on it if you 
like, and justcome here to-morrow and let 
ano know your decision. Off you go, now. 
No, I declare, if you attempt to talk, 
pal pat my fingers in my ears till you 
finish.” 

So Edgar took Tom’s advice and left the 
room, though, between yourself and mc, 
reader, there was moisture in his eyes, 
and big lump in his throat that bade fair 
to choke him, had he attempted to speak. 

Ah! there are afew good fellows in 
this world. At fifty a man has not the 
same faith in his fellow-men that he had 
at fifteen, yet I am glad to say that I have 
not lost all my belief in the goodness of 
hunian nature, because I meet men nearly 
every day in my life who seem to live but 
for the pleasure of imparting happiness to 
others. 


Edgar did go away then, and he did 
think over what Tom Carter said; whether 
he dreamt about it or not, I cannot say, 
buf next forenoon he came again to his 
friend's office, and found him as firmly 
ensconced in that rocker of his as if he 
had not left it since yesterday, and looking 
amidst the rolling clouds of blua smoke as 
like the tombstone seraph as ever. 

“Well, Edgar," he cried cheerily, 
© what is your decision ? "’ 

“ThatI do not deserve your kindness.” 

“Tt is for me to consider that.” 

© That if anyone should be taken into 
pactnership with Tom Carter it is Mr. 
Jazob3.” 

“Look here, my boy, I'm glad you've 
mentioned that, because it shows that you 
really have been thinking. In a great 
many ways Sam Jacobs and I are part- 
ners already. He is my head manager, 
and wo are to each other quite like 
brothers. Independent of his salary, I 
allow him a percentage on all sales, which 
I think is but fair—indced 1 have been 
thinkinz of extending the privilege to 
others much beneath him. But Sam 
Jacobs is a strange man. I know him 
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thoroughly. He is nothing if not inde- 
pendent, and one of these days he may 
take a farm of his own. This is by no 
mieans impossible, because not only has he 
saved a little, but he has good expectations. 
He has a wealthy old aunt, and wealthy 
aunts, you know, don’t live for ever—they 
go to the Land of the Leal. But Sam 
Jacobs would refuse to become partners 
with his own father, were he alive.” 

Then said Edgar, smiling, “ L have only 
to thank you, and say that you are the 
best fellow that ever lived. Do you re- 
member what Macgregor of Drumardo 
used to say ? ‘Sure, it is the Lord who 
sends the snowstorms.’ Well, Tom 
Carter, if I were to look upon matters in 
the same light, I should believe that 
Providence sent the snowstorin that 
nearly smothered us in the railway train, 
else, you know, I'd never be here. ButI 
accept your kind proposal.” 

“Shake hands, partner,” cried Tom. 

“ And now, Edgar, we have only to go 
to Cape Town and see our man of busi- 
ness, and get ever the formalities. And I 
think we may as well take little Alie with 
us, just by way of giving her a treat.” 

When Alie heard of this she was 
delighted beyond measure, for of late 
several tiger-cats or leopards had visited 
the farms, and the girl's cartridges had 
all run out. It was one of the greatest 
ambitions of Alie's life to shoot one of 
these cold-blooded, marauding beasts 
that aro often so destructive in the camps 
of the birds. 

I have mentioned the word camp or 
camps more than once as applied to the 
ostrich farms. A camp, I should explain, 
is a stretch of land given up to a pair of 
birds, and in whioh they may make their 
nest and bring forth their young. They 
are fenced off from each other. 

Tom Carter's estate, and I may say 
Edgar’s, although of course Tom was still 
chief partner, needed a name, and Aunt 

Rebecca was appealed to one day. 

© That is simple enough,” she answered. 
“Call it Myrtle arm.” 

“And Myrtle Varm it shall be, Miss 
Elliott; and right glad I ain to know you 
don’t forget the old country, nor bonnie 
Glen Rowan.” 

“That,” said Miss Elliott, “I ne'er can 
do. Besides, you know, I mean to go 
home there to die some day.” 

“Oh yes, some day, but we haven't 
done with you yet here at Myrtle Farm.” 

Sam Jacobs had a very wise or long 
head on his shoulders, and he was very 
much against overcrowding. 

“Nothing like large camps,” he told 
Edgar, “ surrounded as ours are by a bit 
of wire fencing. Ours are none of them 
under thirty acres to every pair of birds. 
Well, this gives them a sense of indepen- 
dence and proprietorship, and the cccks 
don't go fussing around and making fuces 
at each other, and wanting to fight. Ina 
camp of this size they can feed themselves 
except in very dry seasons like that we 
had last summer, when we had to gi 
them mealies* and prickly-pear lcaves. 
Such a season may not come round again 
for many along yoar. Then, with herb- 
age so juicy and succulent as ours, 
Edgar, they don't need water—what a 
saving in labour! Yes, we always give 
them crushed bones and sometimes salt. 


* Maize. 


But our grass is so sweet they hardly ever 
touch the salt. No wonder, lad, that wit. 
such advantages our eggs are nearis 
always fertile. But bless me, boy, if wc 
had sinall camps there would be alway- 
some worry cropping up, and I wouldnt 
have time to attend to the incubator.” 

The reader must not imagine that 
Jacobs got through all this long speect: 
verbatim and scriatim. Oh no, it was 
delivered by instalments, with a good deal 
of nodding and semaphoring which had to 
do duty for words whenever possible. 

As may be gathered from the abo 
the season before Kdgar became T. 
Carter's partner had been a very dry cr 
and not over-fortunate on the whole, > 
our hero had really seen things at their 
worst. 

Ailments of various kinds had ma‘: 
their appearance and taxed all the powc:; 
of Tom and Jacobs to keep them undcr. 
As it was, they lost many good birt: 
through these. 

Old Mammy was an excellent hand at 
concocting medicines. Before taking up 
her abode for good in the household. 
Mammy used to be an outdoor han: 
The strange thing is this, that all the 
Cafire and Hottentot hands looked up te 
Mammy as possessed not only of ordinary 
skill, but of something that bordered on the 
supernatural. And one reason they did 
so was this : no bird, however savage, had 
ever been known to attack Mammy. Well. 
she not only made up medicines, but she 
could administer pills. 

When going into the camps among 
birds she was always accompanied by that 
droll fellow Solomon, and if she carried 
a tackey at all, it was no larger than 4 
feather duster. But, naturally enough. 
the Caffres declared that Solomon was 
her familiar, and that he was a bird that 
ought by rights to be in a much warmer 
world than this. But I really think 
myself that, although the birds evinced nv 
desire to run away from Solomon, but 
rather to eye him as a kind of natural 
curiosity, he had a sort of power over 
them that it was difficult to understand. 
Did he hypnotise them, I wonder? Per- 
haps, after all, the secret was that sly old 
Solomon wanted an egg to fill out his 
pouch. I doubt if he could have swallowed 
one, but I am certain he would have 
tried. 

Many of the birds managed to wound 
themselves, and here again Mamuiny's 
skill came in handy, and she would even 
boldly sew the lacerations up, and wash 
and foment them. 

But her crowning operation was an ani- 
putation. One of the native dogs had got 
into @ camp one day, and go scared a bird 
that he rushed against a fence, breaking 
leg so badly that only amputation could 
meet the ense. Mammy not only had 
that bird well in a month, but, by her direc- 
tions, Edgar made this cock a wooden 
leg, on which he stumped around very 
proudly indeed. He became quite a pet 
with Mammy, and, strange though it may 
seem, always came to meet her when she 
visited the camp to have his leg seen to 
and readjusted. 

Verily, as Shakespeare says, 


“Tiere are more things in heaven nnd earth 
(And in the camp of the ostrich) 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 


I cannot say for certain that these are 


Shakespeare’s exact words. The proba- 
bility is that I have improved them. 


‘It was not once ina blue moon—what- 
ever that may be—that Alie was taken to 
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Cape Town, so it is no wonder that for 

weeks before it she could talk and think of 

nothing else save her coming trip. She 

had a note-book, in which she carefully 

wrote down ideas as they occurred to her; 
(To be continued.) 
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and if she only did one half what she in- 
tended, and bought a quarter of the nice 
things for herself and father, and all the 
rest, why Cape Town would be very much 
her debtor. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 


Au 


the necessary materials being now on the 
spot, I set to work with the help of my 
friends to construct my first house. As 
building, like everything else, is done in a 
very rough-and-ready style out here, the 
house was completed in three days, with the 
exception of the “ chinking”? (filling up in- 
terstices between the logs) and plastering, 
which took me another two days. We got 
the walls up on the first day, notching the 
logs at the corners of the house so that they 
would lie firmly on each other and leave less 
‘pace between; their irregular projecting ends 
zave the house very much the appearance of 
« Swiss chalet. 

The second day saw the roof on, and on 
the third we put in the floor, windows, and 
door ; there only remained the chinking and 
Plastering, which I did myself. Cutting 
strips of wood to fit, I drove them in firmly 
between the logs, and made the whole air- 
tight by a coating of native plaster of mud 
inside and out. 

As soon as my residence was habitable, 
Tough and I made a trip to a small town 
about thirty-five miles distant in order to 
lay in a stock of provisions, as I intended 
to live in my new shanty through the winter. 
Talso brought out certain luxuries where- 
with to celebrate a house-warming, to 
which I invited all the English boys in 
the country. 

This great festivity took place in the early 
Part of December. The whole party arrived 
to sapper, for which I had made elaborate 
Preparations in the shape of roast pork and 
apple sauce, chickens, and plum-tart. 

The washing of dishes, etc., afterwards was 
something terrifio, but many hands make 
light work, and the table was speedily 
cieared. 

_ There was quite o crowd in the little 
house; a dozen hilarious spirits confined 
ina room 12x18, but “what's the odds 
as long as you're happy?” and that we 
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PART IV.—MY FIRST HOUSE. 


certainly were. We proceeded to indulge 
in songs with rollicking choruses, in which 
everyone joined at the top of his voice, 
till the little log shanty rang again. Inter- 
spersed with the songs were toasts and 
speeches of various kinds, the majority of 
which were effusions by an oratorical genius 
in the person of an English visitor from 
Iowa. On ordinary occasions he was the 
most sober-looking personage one could 
imagine, with a solemn cast of countenance, 
the effect of which was heightened by a 
pair of spectacles ; but to see him that night 
—his goggles vanished, his coat and waist- 
coat thrown aside, standing on a rickety 
table, and discoursing most eloquently, if 
somewhat at random, on the beauties of the 
State of Nebraska, and the many virtues 
of its citizens, while he emphasised his 
remarks by battering on the table with 
one of my brand-new. spoons—no one would 
ever have recognised him as the same 
man. 

The festivities terminated shortly after- 
wards, and some of the guests went down to 


+ the other ranche to sleep, as my litthe house 


would not accommodate all of them. 

The only other recreation beyond a few 
“ dances ” during the winter months consists 
of meetings of “literary’’ societies, or 
“ lyceums,” as they are called, one of which 
flourishes in almost every school district. 

To an Englishman the idea of going to the 
“Lyceum” conveys a delightful impression 
of an evening well spent in watching the 
perfection of art, but my experiences at its 
namesake in the Wild West have always 
proved something vastly different. 

The first thing on the programme is 
8 debate on some uninteresting subject, 
after which follows a succession of songs, 
readings, and recitations, all terribly 
murdered. I have often wished that Corney 
Grain could be present at one ‘of these 
performances. I feel sure it would afford 
him splendid material for one of his 
inimitable musical sketches. At some 
meetings a paper is read, containing all the 
news, or rather scandal, of the neighbourhood, 
and as the post of editor changes hands 
every week, each man hasa fair chance of 
paying off any little grudges which he 
cherishes against his neighbours. 

I have a vivid recollection of an eloquent 
speech made by a young fellow during a 
debate on the following subject : “ Resolved. 
—That more credit is due to Washington 
for giving liberty to America than to 
Christopher Columbus for discovering it.” 
The orator, who was supposed to be in 
favour of Washington (though he was 


doubtful on the point himself), rolled, rather 
than walked, to the centre of the room, 
thrust his hands deep into the pockets of his 
overalls, stood on his left leg, with the right 
crossed gracefully over it, grinned idiotically 
at the assembled company, and then started 
with a rush: “Mr. President, Honourable 
Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I believe the 
question for this evening is——’’ Here he 
repeated the whole subject for debate, as if it 
were something new to us (I found this was 
the general practice, when at a loss for an 
idea). Having finished this preliminary 
canter, he began to look decidedly un- 
comfortable, shifted from his left leg to his 
right, favoured us with another grin, and 
then proceeded—this time more slowly, with 
long pauses at intervals. ‘ Waal, guess I 
ain’t got much to say, anyhow.” (Pause.) 
“ Washington, he set America free—that was 
& good scheme—he was a real smart man."’ 
(Pause.) “Columbus, waal, he discovered 
America—that was kinder smart too, 
but ” (long pause—suddenly a brilliant 
idea strikes him, shown by the beaming 
amile which spreads gradually over his stolid 
countenance) “guess if he hadn’t discovered 
it, some other fellow would be liable to find 
it, just the same.” He is so overcome on 
having given vent to this convincing logic, 
that he entirely loses the thread of his 
argument (if he ever had any) ; this necessi- 
tates another long pause, during which he 
racks his brains fruitlessly, and at last in 
desperation gets on to a fresh leg, repeats the 
grin (pianissimo), and exclaims, ‘Guess I 
ain't got nothin’ more to say, anyhow; guess 
T'll quit the floor for the next gentleman.” 
Rolls back to his seat again, amidst applause 
from the admiring audience. 

But the most amusing orator of all, and 
the one whom the people considered by far 
the best, was an old soldier, who employed the 
most flowery language, and used to wander 
about among words a yard long—of which 
neither henor anyone else knew the meaning— 
utterly regardless of the argument; he even 
used to forget on which side he was talking, 
but that made little difference to him; and 
I have heard him, after starting on the 
affirmative side, conclude with a magnificent 
peroration in favour of the negative. He 
always made a point of tickling the vanity of 
the judges by remarking on their “great 
intellect and reasoning powers,” or something 
to that effect, for the purpose of securing 
their verdict in his favour. 

The remainder of the programme varies but 
little in quality from the specimens I have 
mentioned, so it is little wonder that the 
visitor is disgusted at having ridden several 
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miles on a bitterly cold night for such a 
reward, and vows that no “lyceum.” shall 
ever drag him forth again from the friendly 
stove. 

The winter passed slowly away, for there 
‘was not so much to do as in the summer 
months, though there was nothing in the 
weather to keep one indoors ; on the contrary 
every day was bright and warm, except on & 
few occasions, when a biting north wind was 
blowing, which was the only drawback to an 
otherwise perfect winter. Of snow we had 
little or none, and I came to the conclusion 
that the winter in Nebraska is preferable to 
the summer, with its frequent thunderstorms, 
excessive heat, and last, but not least, the 
omnipresent mosquitoes. 

However, I must add that my first winter 
‘was an exceptionally mild one, and I dis- 
covered later on that frost and snow are not 
always conspicuous by their absence. 

For several consecutive weeks during the 
following winter the ground had a white 
covering a foot deep, and an icy cold wind 
was raging from the north-west, which woulé 
make a fellow get out his over-shoes and 
fur cap, and get through his outdoor work 
as quickly as possible. 

Early in the winter I had made a purchase 
of a banjo, on which I used to practise dili- 
gently every evening, much to the delight (?) 
of my companions. Our library was de- 
cidedly meagre, and one had to do something 
to while away the hours during the long 
winter evenings, for we used to have supper 
about five or six o’clock, and that left quite a 
Jong time to be got through somehow before 
bed-time. These hours were often devoted to 
writing letters to the Old Country, and it is 
wonderful what sheets upon sheets an 
Englishman, fresh from his native land, can 
compile. Everything is new, and there is no 
end to the fresh impressions which continu- 
ally crowd in upon him, all to be faithfully 
transferred to paper for the edification of 
those he has left behind. The new arrival, 
too, is generally favoured with an abundance 
of letters, papers, and various other little at- 
tentions from across the water; but after a 
while the flow of epistles begins to diminish, 
and in due proportion the occasions on which 
he’ takes up his pen become few and far 
between, which is only natural, for, when the 
novelty of Western life has worn off, there is 
very little news worth recording in the daily 
routine of work on a ranche. I suppose, too, 
that after several years’ residence in another 
country, one cannot expect friends in England 
to write as often as they do at first, when 
prompted by sympathy for the lonely exile in 
a strange land. They know that when he has 
settled down in his new home, and his mind 
is occupied by fresh interests, he will not 
look so eagerly for their news to cheer 
him up. 

During the winter Tough had been on 
the look-out fora suitable place where he 
could settle down and start a horse-ranche ; 
finally he concluded to buy out the two 
Englishmen with whom I had stayed on my 
arrival, as they intended to let their cattle 
out on shares, and go West on a hunting 
expedition. 

Just before making this bargain, an uncle 
of Tough’s arrived on a visit, about the 
end of February; he was a barrister from 
Liincoln’s Inn, who had decided to spend his 
holiday in visiting his nephew in the Wild 
West. 

He was a thoroughly good fellow, and was 
delighted with the life, making himself as 
much at home on the prairie as if he had 
been in his own chambers. 

To a man who spends most of his time 
amid the incessant din and bustle of a great 
city, drawing up briefs and studying Jaw 
reports—which I always think must be the 
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driest of all dry reading—there must be an 
unspeakable relief in the Western open-air 
life, which derives its great charm from 
being so unconventional and free from all 
those forms and ceremonies which charac- 
terise the height of civilisation. 

As soon as Tough had taken possession 
of his new abode, he invited me to come and 
live with him for the time being. This offer I 
was only too glad to accept, for I found 
“ baching ” it—z.¢. living alone—on my claim 
extremely lonesome work, to say the least of 
it, and my friends in the canyon intended to 
move fheir cattle before long toa fresh range, 
which would leave me without any neigh- 
bours. 

I had only a few colts of my own, which I 
bought in the spring, and they were not suf- 
ficient to keep me employed in looking after 
them, so I transferred my live stock and my- 
self to the “ F” Ranche without delay. (It 
is the custom to name ranches after the 
owner’s brand, which in this case was “ F.”) 

The household consisted of Tough, his 
uncle (in law), who will henceforth be known 
as ‘ the Judge” (a title given to all lawyers 
in this country), “ Jimmy ” the cook, and 
your humble servant, not to mention sundry 
dogs and cats. 

It was marvellous with what gusto the 
Judge plunged into the rough life; no- 
thing was too hard for him; and though he 
naturally found it rather awkward to work 
with his hands, yet that dogged determina- 
tion so characteristic of Englishmen, which 
he possessed in no small degree, made 
ample compensation for want of skill. 

On the day of his arrival, he insisted on 
chopping fire-wood, and though he made 
very slow progress, and raised first-prize 
blisters on his hands, he stuck manfully to 
his task, and would not give it up till accom- 
plished. For good-nature and unselfishness 
I never saw his equal : if there was anything 
to be done on the ranche, he was always the 
first volunteer, and he made it one of the 
chief rules of his life to help everybody else 
to the best of his ability. Hethirsted for all 
the various experiences which are afforded 
by a life in the far West, and though fully 
supplied with work on the ranche, he was 
eager to try his hand at shovelling on a 
railroad, or to figure in the réle of a cowboy ; 
but we managed to restrain his ardour in 
these respects, and saved him from encoun- 
tering some of the toughest specimens of 
humanity to be met with in the States. On 
one occasion, however, he was gratified in his 
longing for camping out and herding cattle 
at night. My friends in the canyon had 
some cattle running on the “F” Ranche, 
and decided to move them to the hills, a 
distance of twenty-five miles, which involved 
a two-days’ drive. 

The Judge went with us to help drive ; 
I believe he would not have missed that trip 
for the world. We made a good half of our 
drive on the first day, and struck a good 
place for our camp that night. After we had 
devoured our frugal supper, it came on to 
rain, which was after the Judge’s own 
heart; this was just the sort of experience 
he had been longing for, and my friend and 
I turned in under our tarpaulin, leaving the 
Judge to stand guard over the herd at 
his own special request. 

We had been sleeping soundly for two 
hours or so, when we were suddenly 
awakened by the Judge, who was saying 
in excited accents, ‘“‘I say! The whole bag 
of tricks is out!’ Jumping up, we rashed 
for our horses, but all the cattle had vanished 
in the darkness, and we soon realised that it 
was useless to hunt for them till daylight, as 
there was not a ghost of a moon, and we did 
not think they would stray off very far. 

It appears that the Judge, despising a 


horse, had been patrolling up and down on 
foot, and, seeing a few cows straying from 
the herd, had walked towards them to turn 
them back. This manwuvre served to scare 
the rest of the cattle, and they were all gone 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

The Judge then ran for a horse, but 
in the darkness could not find the bridle, 
which was hanging on the horn of the saddle, 
so he finally gave it up in despair, and called 


us up. 

On the following morning we collected our 
herd without any trouble, as they were all in 
sight, and arrived at our destination without 
further incident. It was a long time before 
the Judge heard the last of his adventures 
on the ‘trail,’ and I often laugh now at 
the remembrance of it, and the unique way 
in which he told us of his troubles on that 
eventful night. 

There was plenty of work on the ranche 
that summer, what with fencing, building 
corrals, putting up hay, and adding a kitchen 
to the house. This last was a great improve 
ment, as it gave us a cool room to eat our 
meals in. We also constructed a verandah 
along the front of the house, which proved 
most acceptable in the hot weather. 

The Judge was most energetic about 
the fencing, his favourite employment being 
digging holes and “setting” the posts; but 
he was so particular about getting each post 
perfectly upright and as firm as a rock that 
he did not put in many in the course of a 
day. 

I remember well the firat occasion on 
which he tried the job. He started for the 
scene of action immediately after breakfast, 
about 7 a.m., and returned at noon with a 
record, hitherto unequalled, of one post set ! 
He would dig a hole about a foot deeper than 
was necessary, and having put in his post, 
and a little earth to steady it, would retire to 
a distance to see the effect. Probably the 
post leaned a little to one side; this he 
corrected, only to push it a little too far in 
the other direction. At last, after much 
running to and fro, he would have it fixed to 
his satisfaction, and shovelling in the earth, 
a spadeful at a time, would “tamp ” it down 
till the whole was hard as a rock. This 
accomplished, he would retire once more to 
take a last look at his handiwork, finding, to 
his dismay, that during the “tamping ” 
process he had worked his. post somehow the 
tiniest atom out of the perpendicular. Any 
ordinary man would have let it go, but the 
Judge was far too conscientious for that— 
nothing would do but that the post must 
come ont again. 

This process was repeated three times, 
without exaggeration, on that morning, and 
he managed to fix the refractory post in its 
correct position just about dinner-time! 
There is no doubt that such a man ought to 
have been a Spartan; for he gave way to 
nothing, and scorned to make use of any 
little accessories to comfort. For example, 
he steadfastly refused to follow the custom 
of the country, and wear a broad-brimmea 
hat during the summer; we remonstrated 
with him constantly on the danger o: 
exposing himself to the broiling sun with no 
better protection than a “‘ fore-and-aft ”’ cap, 
and often with no cap at all, but his 
unvarying reply to our advice on this and 
other subjects was, ‘one ought not to give 
way to these trifles!” 

Among the discomforts which he called 
“ trifles,”” mosquitoes played a prominent 
part; they were most merciless in their 
attacks on his face and hands, but nothing 
would induce him to make use of any remedy 
for the bites, or even to wear a handkerchief 
to keep them off his neck. f 

His crowning ambition was to ride a 
pitching horse, but this was never realised, 
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for although he “ climbed" on to several 
green specimens that had never been saddled 
before, they did not attempt to pitch with 
him, but only went off at a mad gallop. The 
same horses showed that they could pitch, 
however, when Tough rode them some time 
later. 

The Judge was an indefatigable walker, 
and, as such, was quite a curiosity to the 
natives, who cannot understand why a man 
should walk when there are plenty of horses 
to ride. 

On one occasion he started to walk from 
town to the ranche, a distance of fifty miles, 
intending to accomplish the trip in a day. 
On the same morning the doctor, an 
Englishman with whom the Judge had 
made friends, met the manager of the hotel 
where our pedestrian had been staying. 
Mine host, who was horrified at the idea of 
aman walking fifty miles, broke out with, 
“Say, Doc; looks to me like you'd have 
loaned him a few dollars to pay his fare on 
the stage!” “Loan him n few dollars?” 
rejoined the man of medicine (who was as 
keen after the ‘ almighty dollar” as any 
American born), “ why, man alive, he’s got 
thousands of ’em, thousands of em!” Exit 
hotel manager, who comes to the conclusion 
that the Judge must be a raving lunatic. 

As it turned out, the latter would have 
done better to patronise the stage, for, in 
making a cut across country towards the end 
of his journey, he got completely lost among 
the rough sand-hills. Darkness came on, to 
complete his unpleasant position, and, after 
wandering about for some time without 
result, he wrapped himself in a cuat which 
he carried, and lay down on the prairie to 
try if he could get some sleep. This he soon 
found impossible, for“ coyotes ” (small wolves) 
were making night hideous with discordant 
howls in all directions, and finally he had to 
get up and perambulate the hills till daylight, 
when he soon made the rest of his journey to 
the ranche, very tired, and as ravenous as a 
wolf. 

With plenty of work, the summer days 
Glew away, and all too soon came the time 
when the Judge had to bid farewell to the 
‘West, and make tracks for his native land. 
He left us just before haying time, which he 
‘was very sorry to miss. Weall went to town 
to see him off, and I believe he was just as 
reluctant to leave us as we to part with him. 
When we came back to the ranche, a great gap 
seemed to have been made in our little circle. 
His letters since then show how keen an in- 
terest he took, and still takes, in the Western 
life, and he confesses that often, when en- 
gaged on a stiff lot of papers in his chambers, 
he longs for the freedom of the prairie once 
more. 

Haying occupied the greater part of July 
and August, and when that was finished we 
went to work at breaking horses, both to ride 
and drive. 

Tough had engaged the services of 8 
professional ‘ broncho-buster,”” known as 
“Shorty,” from his low-set, cobby build. He 
was a splendid rider, and afraid of nothing, 
possessing great strength in his legs and arms, 
which was of invaluable service to him. I 
have seen him, when mounting a “ green” 
horse for the first time, put his left foot in 
the stirrup, then, with his right hand grasp- 
ing the horn and his left the horse's mane, 
pull himself to a standing position, no mattcr 
how much the horse struggled and plunged ; 
once let him get his foot in the stirrup and 
his hand on the horn, and he would never 
quit the horse till he was in the saddle. If 
the animal began to pitch before he could 
throw his leg over, he would stand in the 
stirrup while the performance lasted, and 
when the horse gave up, he would quietly 
throw his leg over, and repeat the movements 
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of mounting and dismounting until the horse 
became accustomed to the motions. 

Under Shorty’s tuition Tough became an 
excellent rider, and was soon able to dispense 
with his services. 

If a horse should be very wild at first, and 
the breaker has not suflicient nerve and 
strength to pull himself into the saddle during 
the plunging which is going on, it is a good 
plan to blind the horse with a handkerchief. 
in which case he will generally stand quiet 
until his rider is settled in the saddle, when 
the blind may be taken off, and the horse 
allowed to indulge his sportive propensities. 

When breaking horses, the first step was to 
put a halter on them, and get them accus- 
tomed to being handled and led about. If o 
man is wise, he will break all his colts to 
lead during their first winter ; they are easily 
taught at this early age, and never forget the 
experience. Sometimes, of course, horses are 
bought unbroken and full grown, and they 
give the owner no little trouble at first. 

As a general rule, the horse has to be roped 
and thrown before a halter can be put on him, 
but Tough had an apparatus in his corral 
called a “shoot,” into which we could run 
a horse, and do anything we liked with him 
afterwards, saving a great deal of time in- 
volved in roping and throwing, which only 
scares a horse — the very thing to be avoided — 
and also has its share of danger, for horses 
sometimes, when plunging about with a slip- 
noose round their necks, break a blood. vessel, 
which may produce serious consequences. 

We had about twenty colts to brand this 
fall, and as the shoot would not hold the 
smaller ones firmly, we used to rope them by 
the fore-legs, which is an easy way of throwing 
them, and tie all their legs together, after 
which they could be branded without trouble. 

Branding is a necessity in the West, though, 
of course, a disfigurement to the horses, and 
a large brand would materially affect their 
sale in the Eastern States, especially if in- 
tended for light work; breeders, therefore, 
generally use as small a brand as is practic- 
able, and put it on the shoulder or thigh, 
where the trace will cover it while the horse 
is in harness. 

Early in the fall, one of the boys who 
formerly owned the ranche, generally known 
as “ Bob,” returned from the West, where he 
had been going through his first experience 
as a cowboy; he was accompanied by Brad, 
the old cow-puncher whom I have mentioned 
before, and they both took up their abode at 
the ranche during the winter. 

Bob of course was brimful of thrilling 
adventures and new experiences which he had 
encountered during the past summer. He 
seemed to have had a fairly good time, but 
confessed that he had no wish to goin for any 
more cow-punching. 

In November we made a trip across the 
river into the hills north of us, and stayed 
for a few days at a friend’s ranche, where we 
had some excellent shooting. Grouse and 
prairie-chicken were abundant, and in the 
lakes which were scattered among the hills we 
could always find flocks of duck and geese, 
which gave us good sport. There were 
several deer and antelope in the neighbour- 
hood, but we only got one of the latter, which 
Tough brought down in most sportsman- 
like style at 300 yards. However, we bagged 
8 plentiful supply of smaller game, and 
returned to the ranche with ample provision 
to stock our larder for some time to come. 

About a month later, we got an invitation 
from the same friend to pay him a visit at 
another ranche which he owned about thirty- 
five miles south of us, and join him in a 
wolf-hunt. Such a treat was not to be 
resisted, and accordingly, early one December 
morning, we saddled our ‘‘ hunters "’ and rode 
over. 
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On approaching the house, we were met 
by an overpowering rush of dogs, about thirty 
in all, which surrounded us on every side, 
barking and yelping till we were well-nigh 
deafened. 

They were of various breeds, from a huge 
mastiff down to a little smooth-haired terrier. 
which rejoiced in the euphonious name of 
“Puddin’,” or “ Piggins,” but greyhound: 
predominated in the motley pack, which 
reminded me of the lines— 


“Mongrel, puppy, whe'p, and loucd 
And cur of low degree." 


A few couple of foxhounds occupied sdme 
kennels near the house, and their deep-toned 
voices chimed in with the general hubbab, 
bringing back pleasant recollections of many 
a good day’s ride in dear old England. 

Our host was a married man, and, in 
addition to his wife, there were two other 
ladies staying in the house, which made it 
quite a social gathering. The house itself 
was built of stone, and was far superior to 
anything I had seen before on a ranche. Tu 
find myself in a comfortable arm-chair before 
an open fireplace, with no thoughts of cook- 
ing or doing “chores” to bother my mind, 
was a luxury decidedly rare in this country. 
and I enjoyed these accompaniments of 
civilised life all the more because I had been 
deprived of them for some time. 

The greatest treat of all—to me at least -—- 
was a piano, and I am afraid we were rather 
inccnsiderate in the way we kept the ladies 
at that instrument during the evening. 

Music was the order of the day, or rather 
night, for we sat up very late, and sang all 
the songs we ever knew, including an original 
specimen which we had concocted at the 
“F" Ranche. I will quote the opening 
words here, as it may give my readers some 
idea of the kind of life we led. It is a 
parody on the “ Eton Boating Song,” and we 
of course sang it to the same good old tune. 


SONG OF THE BACHELOR RANCHMAN. 
(With apologies to all Etontans, Past and Present.) 


“ Western ways are jolly, 
Nobody can deny ; 
Some men, in their folly, 
For the Old Country sigh. 
And long for a ‘topper’ and ‘broly,’ 
‘Good riddance of both,’ say L. 


Ranching on the prnirie, 
Riding o'er the plain, 

Busting brouchos scary, 
Stubborn brutes to train; 

Our houses arc small ond airy, 
‘And they all let in the rain. 


Working at highest pressure, 
Calves we rope and brand ; 

In our hours of leisure 
Take a friendly hand ; 

Oh! life is one round of pleasure 
When spent in this lovely land ! 


Twenty years hence this weather 
May tempt us from well-earned reat ; 
With bronchs we may be lesa clever 
Than when we were at our best. 
But we'll still yarn together, 
And swear by the Wild, Wild We: 


On the following day we went out hunting, 
but did not kill any wolves, though the grey - 
hounds managed to pick up several “ jack- 
rabbits.” 

These animals ore very similar to the 
English hare, but possess greater powers of 
speed and dodging. 

One day, when there was no hunting, four 
horses were harnessed to a mail phaeton 
which our host had in his stable, and an 
American staying in the house drove us down 
to his ranche, about seven miles distant. 
That drive will always remain green in my 
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the benefit of those who have never heard this 


memory. The horses had never been driven 
ditty before. 


together before, and consequently were every- 
where but in their right places. 

As for the pace, it would have made Jehu's 
hair stand on end had he been there to see ; 
the horses were at a full gallop from start to 
finish, with the exception of two or three 
stoppages to open gates. A part of our road 
ran down some steep hills and round some 
very nasty corners, but nothing came amiss 
to our driver, who took everything in its 
course, eliciting several little shrieks from 
tie ladies who were with us. After an hour's 
rest at the ranche, we started once more on 
our mad career, and were soon deposited at 
our destination, thanks more to luck than 
good management, though our driver cer- 
tainly handled the ribbons in very masterly 
style. 

He had intended to finish up with a grand 
“ figure of eight ” in front of the house, but 
his ambition was frustrated by the pack of 
dogs which were lying round the house, for 
they rushed at us pell-moll, excited by the 
unusual appearance of the turn-out. 

One of the mastiffs sprang at the off leader, 
znd, seizing him by the nose, was within an 
nce of bringing him to the ground; this 
sudden attack startled the rest of the team, 
which became mixed up in hopeless confusion, 
putting aneffectual stopper on the grand finale 
with which our Jehu had intended to electrify 
zl beholders. 

On the following day we went out hunting 
again, and were fortunate enough to get o 
good run with a “coyote.” 

A few years ago, when the prairie was 
covered with cattle belonging to the large 
companies, Mr. Coyote could always tind 
plenty of carcasses with which to satisfy his 
cravings ; but in these days, when the cattle 
have departed, and the granger reigns 
supreme in tho land, wild animals tind that 
their pickings are few and far between, and 
are reduced to catching prairie-dogs for a 
living. 

Our only fiddler had an immense stock of 
songs, but the chief favourite, which was 
always demanded on each occasion, was 
entitled “The Mule.’ I quote the words for 


“THE MULE.” 


T hear dem sleigh-bells ringin’, 
De snow am fallin’ fast ; 
Ise got dat mule in harness, 
I'se got him hitched at Iast. 
Now, ‘Liza, get your bonnet, 
Come ! climb up on de seat : 
Ob ! grab dat board you'm sittin’ on, 
An’ cover up your fect ! 
Chorus: 
Whoa—a, I tell you! 
Whoa a, 1 say 
Keep your scat now 
Aw’ hold on to de 


‘Liza Jane, 
leigh | 


Jes' watch dat mule a-climbin’, 
For he ain't got half a load ; 
When you sce a mule dat's roamin’, 
Oh! gid him all de rou. 
Don’t get <cared at nuthin’ 
Dat you hear or see; 
Oh! "Liza, help me hold dis mute 
Or else he'll run away ! 
Chorus: 


Vhou—a, ete, 


i dat mule a-climbin’, 
Look out dar! let him sui! f 
Appin’, 
ov him earl his tail, 
Tee gwine down to de parson’s, 
“Lins, you keep cool; 
T ain't got time to kiss you now, 
Tse basy wid de mule, 
Chorus: ~ Whoa =n, ete. 


Oh! Liga, now we're marriel, 
An’ blest will children three, 

Two just like their mamma, 
Aw’ @ boy jes’ like me, 

Til rear up my fam‘ly. 
Kun dis ting by rule; 

You ‘tend to de euildren, 
Au’ I'l stake out de mule! 

Chorus: —Whoa—a, ete. 


We never got tired of this song, and used to 
roar out the chorus in great style, accom- 
panied by the “ full band.” 

But all good things must have an end, and, 
after having spent a most enjoyable week, 
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11. ROVER. 


me up to the diggings a few wecks after- 
wards, where he remained my constant 
companion and faithful friend for the rest of 
my stay in the colony. 

I do not know if he had been taught, but 
while we were at Brunswick he used to mind 
the goats that fed on the common, and would 
herd them as if they had been a flock of 
sheep ; and afterwards, while we were on our 
way up country, he took charge of the horses 
every night, and would not allow them to 
stray, after they had been hobbled and turned 
out, but when he thought they had gone far 
enough, would jump up at their noses and 
head them back towards the waggon, by no 
means an unnecessary precaution in those 
days, when the country was full of bush- 
rangers. 

Rover was very fond of opossums, and had 
a keen scent for them where they lay snugly 
hidden in their holes in the decayed branches 
of the gum-trecs, which we used now and 
then to chop down in order to provide him 
with his dinner. On these occasions he 
would get into a frantic state of excitement, 
whining and barking and running to and fro 
all the time, and the moment the tree began 
to topple over, he would rush forward and 
pounce upon the luckless marsupial almost 


FrtER Jack’s lamented death I remained 
41 without a dog for a long time, until onc 
day when I was passing through the park 
that divided the suburb of Brunswick, where 
I was then staying, from the city of 
Melbourne, I happened to see a very hand- 
some collie running aimlessly about, as if he 
had lost his master. 

He came up to me and sniffed about my 
legs in an inquiring manner, and when I 
said “ Good dog,” he jumped up and barked 
and seemed quite pleased, following me into 
town, down to the busy wharf, whither I was 
yoing, and back again to my lodgings at 
Brunswick township. He was an uncom- 
monly handsome dog, with a splendid coat, 
frill, and brush, and his long black hair, 
sparingly besprinkled with grey, parted as 
neatly down the middle of his back as if it 
had been combed. His breast was white, and 
su was the tip of his tail, but his paws were 
tan, and he had a patch of the same colour 
over each eye, for which reason my friend 
Jim said he ought to be called “ Four-eyes,” 
but I preferred the name of “ Rover” which 
I bestowed upon him. 

Well, of course, he did not belong to me, 
soI putan advertisement in the“ Argus” news- 
paper, but he was never claimed, and followed 
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we bade farewell to our kind host and his 
wife, inviting them to spend Christmas with 
us, and rode back to “ Bachelors’ Hall.’’ 

We made great preparation for our Christ- 
mas dinner, in the shape of turkey and plum- 
pudding, etc. It fell to my lot to compound 
the latter delicacy, and, considering it was 
my first attempt, the result proved highly 
satisfactory. 

We sat down to dinner, a jovial party of 
cleven, and the evening was devoted to music, 
toasts, and speeches, not forgetting the toast 
of “Absent friends,” among whom we 
especially remembered the Judge, and 
wished he could have been there to share in 
our festivities. 

Brad and I were alone at the ranche on 
New Year’s Eve, Tough and Bob having 
made a trip to town for corn. However, we 
saw the Old Year out in correct style, to the 
strains of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

The New Year was ushered in by a severe 
blizzard, which was followed by bitterly cold 
weather. 

Tough and Bob returned on the even- 
ing of New Year's Day, after sandry adven- 
tures in snow-drifts, and, what was worse, 
each had a frozen ear, swelled to three 
times the original size. We could not help 
laughing at the comical lop-sided appearance 
which they presented, and our fervent salu- 
tations of ‘A happy new car” may have 
struck them, perhaps, as rather cruel. The 
after-effects, however, were not disastrous, 
and the swollen appendages soon regained 
their normal size. 

The remainder of the winter soon passed 
away, and, as spring cam2on, I decided to sell 
my claim, for which I had received a good 
offer, and to go West for the summer to work 
on the “range,” in fact to try a cowboy’s 
life for a time, as I felt sure I could make 
more in that way than by living om my 
claim, with only a small bunch of colta to 
look after. Accordingly, I leftthem in charge 
of Tough, and early in April started “ West- 
ward Ho,” with another Englishman whom 
I will call F——, and Brad, whom I have 
mentioned before. 

(To be continued.) 


before, stunned by its fall, it tumbled with 
the tree to the ground. Foreseeing what the 
consequences of this rashness of his must 
some day be, I often corrected him for it, but 
without effect. 

One morning he was struck by a falling 
bough, and his leg was broken at the shoul- 
der. Poor fellow! how he howled, and how 
pitifully he looked up at me with his large 
brown eyes, as I carried him in my arms 
(and he was no light weight) to my tent. 

“Shoot him!” advised some of the men 
who were about. But, of course, I would do 
nothing of the kind ; on the contrary, I ban- 
daged him to the best of my ability (I was 
not skilled in surgery then), made "p a bed 
for him under mine, and he recovered, but 
his leg was not straight, although that did 
not keep him from running about as actively 
as ever. 

He really was a most unfortunate animal; 
an awful coward, he would fly from the 
smallest cur that madea pretence of barking 
at him, and yet he was perpetually getting 
into scrapes. A brute of a bulldog split one 
of his ears one day, and on anotber uccasion 
broke his poor crippled leg for the second 
time. Another time, when I was crossing 
the Saltwater river in the ferry-boat, Rover 
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had lagged behind, but, though he hated 
water as a rule, he leaped in without a 
moment’s hesitation, and swam after me, 
landing on some broken bottles on the oppo- 
site side, and cut himself terribly in one of 
his fore feet, when he bled so much that I 
thought he must have died; but after a time 
the blood stanched and he recovered, but 
with the loss of one of his toes. 

Though an abject coward, as I have said, 
where only himself was concerned, he would, 
I feel sure, have allowed himself to be torn 
to pieces rather than let anyone or anything 
touch whatever I had put in his charge. He 
used to watch our dinner all the forenoon, 
while we were at work, and I once saw 
him fly at a big dog that had ventured too 
near, putting him to ignominious flight, when 
at any other time he would have turned on 
his back and howled at the approach of the 
giant. 

Another time he had got into trouble with 
ablack retriever that had beaten him severely, 
and returned home in a sorry plight, where- 
upon he went up at oncc to a kangaroo 
dog that belonged to a neighbour, and, put- 
ting their noses together, the two called 
on another collie that also lived near, when 
the three attacked the retriever, and would 
have killed him too, if his owner had not 
come to the rescue and delivered him from 
their united assault. 

On another occasion I was coming home 
to dinner, and, while yet at a considerable 
distance from the tent, heard a tremendous 
snarling and growling going on in its vicinity. 
‘The cause soon became apparent, for, on 
turning round a corner, I saw five or six 
dogs of various breeds, but all bigger than 
my collie, standing in a semicircle round 
the door of my canvas dwelling, inside of 
which Rover had taken up his position, with 
his head only appearing outside from 
between the flaps of the doorway, whence he 
was snarling defiance at the would-be de- 
spoilers of my property, who were longing to 
enter but were evidently deterred from doing 
so by my trusty guardian’s determined 
attitude and strong display of formidable 
white teeth. The currish burglars dispersed 
at my approach, and Rover was rewarded for 
his courage and fidelity by many a pat and 
exclamation of “Good old boy!” and a 
saintly tit-bit for his dinner from my piece of 
8 


I was obliged one time to leave him for a 
few days with my partner, who was quite as 
fond of him as I was myself; but during my 
absence in Melbourne, on business, he abso- 
Jutely rejected food, and when I returned was 
so weak from hunger and fretting that he 
could scarcely stand. 

On another occasion, when we were wash- 
ing at the diggings, Rover always accompanied 
us to the claim, which was situated at some 
little distance on the opposite side of the 
creek, and there he would roll himself up in 
the hollow stump of a tree, keeping an eye 
on our possessions even while he slept. One 
day, however, on our return to daylight we 
found him so fast asleep that we determined 
to play him a trick, and stole off without 
arousing him from his slumbers, nothing 
doubting that he would speedily follow. 

No such thing ; on our arrival at the claim 
next morning we saw him standing at the 
edge of the shaft, peering anxiously down 
into the darkness below, and we could see 
by his footsteps round it that he had been 
doing so for a considerable time, wondering, 
no doubt, what could have happened to us 
underground. His look of joy and surprise, 
not unmingled with a mild reproach, when 
he saw us approaching, was touching in the 
extreme ; but if he felt any resentment it 
soon disappeared, and he partook heartily of 
the breakfast we had brought him, 
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This reminds me that he was rather hard 
to please in regard to his eating: opossum 
he was very fond of, but squirrel he would 
not touch, and though he would eat beef, he 
preferred it cooked, and mutton he rejected 
altogether. 

In process of time I went to a place 
called Inglewood, and after a short stay 
there, returned to Melbourne by way of 
Bendigo and Castlemaine. At another place, 
of the name of Sunbury, on the way to town, 
I unexpectedly fell in with an old acquain- 
tance who lived there, and remained with 
him for several days, during which my hosts 
made a great fuss with Rover, to whom they 
were very partial. I then proceeded on to 
Melbourne by rail, and during the journey 
of about twenty-five miles my dog was shut 
up in one of those horrible contrivances 
called a dog-box, which was quite dark and 
placed under one of the carriages. 

On our arrival in town I went directly 
to the boarding-hquse in Lonsdale Street 
where I usually put up, and, it being late at 
the time, tied the dog up in the yard. 

Next day I took him out for a stroll, but, 
as it was very hot, I did not go far, only to 
a butcher’s in an adjoining street, where I 
asked for a pound of beef-steak, for which I 
paid eighteen pence. When I had been 
served, I proceeded to divide the meat into 
small pieces, and feed Rover with it, for he 
would not touch it at all unless I cut it for 
him. 

The butcher was, or pretended to be, in- 
dignant, and said that if he had known I 
wanted it for the dog, he would have given 
me some other part, though I failed to see 
what business it was of his, and told him 
so. An old Scotswoman who was making 
her purchases in the shop was quite scan- 
dalised, too, and exclaimed loudly against 
the wickedness, as she called it, of giving 
guid meat till a dog; but I told her that he 
was worthy of it, and s0 he was. 

When he had finished his meal,I returned 
to the place where I was lodging, and went 
into the coffee-room, where I sat down to 
read the newspaper, Rover coiling himself 
up at my feet. The day was very warm, 
and I soon began to feel drowsy, and retired 
to my room for a snooze, quite forgetting the 
dog. 

Islept for an hour or two, and on awaking, 
when it was nearly dark, I remembered 
Rover, and hurried to look for him; but he 
had disappeared, nor could I find or obtain 
any intelligence of him in any direction. I 
inserted another advertisement about him in 
the “ Argus,” but in vain; the poor fellow 
was lost. 

About a month or six weeks afterwards I 
was writing to my friend at Sunbury, and 
told him of Rover's disappearance. Conceive 
my astonishment on receiving his reply, in 
which he said, “Your dog is here; he came 


to us about a fortnight after you left. He was 
covered with mud, and so weary, footsore, 
and famished, he could scarcely stand; but 
he has quite recovered, and I will keep 
him for you till you are coming this way 
again.” 

I have never ceased to wonder how the 
dog found his way to my friend’s place at 
Sunbury, a township to which he had only 
been on one occasion, and whence he had 
been conveyed to Melbourne, a distance of 
five-and-twenty miles, in a dark box. 

That he did not go straight back is 
evident, for a period of rather more than a 
fortnight elapsed between my losing him 
and his turning up at my friend’s house ; he 
must have gone from Melbourne back to 
Inglewood, or perhaps to Bendigo, and, not 
finding me there, have retraced his steps 
from station to station, where we had 
camped by theway, until at length, reaching 
Sunbury, he had given up the search, and 
resigned himself to remain with peuple he 
fnew: and who had always been kind to 

‘im. 

I need not say how pleased I was to get 
news of my old favourite, and immediately 
wrote back to say that I would fetch him 
as soon as possible; but I was then at a 
place called the Ovens, some couple of 
hundred miles or so distant, and several 
weeks elapsed before I was able to redeem 
my promise. 

The poor fellow was almost beside him- 
self with joy when I appeared before him, 
and on my return to Melbourne in the after- 
noon, he accompanied me without the 
slightest hesitation, though my friend em- 
ployed all the blandishments of which he 
could think in order to try and induce the 
faithful creature to stay with him, and I 
have often regretted since that I did not let 
him keep him. 

Once more Rover was placed in the dark 
dog-box, and travelled to Melbourne, where 
he followed me quite contentedly to the 
boarding-house in Lonsdale Street, where I 
did not neglect to fasten him up securely, 
and next day I took him over to St. Kilda. in 
which suburb a relation of mine was then 
living, with whom I had decided to leave 
him while I paid a visit to the Old Country, 
as I have already related in another place. 

I wish I had taken him with me; bat it 
was not then my intention to make a long 
stay in England, and my cousins, I believed, 
would be kind and take good care of him dur- 
ing my absence. However, whether he missed 
the active life to which he had been accus- 
tomed while in my service, or whether he was 
overfed, or fretted at again losing me so 
soon, I cannot say, but not long after my 
departure he died, while yet in the prime of 
canine life, and I don’t think I ever was 
more sorry for any of my many pets than I 
was when I heard the sad news. 


A RACING MODEi, 


r the University Museum at Oxford, one of 

the most interesting things is a series of 
model canoes showing the evolution of the 
modern ship. 

In this collection of canoes we have almost 
every step displayed, as naval architecture 
stands to-day among the savage races of the 
world ; and the one salient fact brought out 
is, that in all cases the beginning of the ship 
is the keel. First, there ig the plain log of 
wood ; then the log gets shaped at one end, 
then at the other ; then the log gets hollowed 
out, so that people can sit in it instead of on 
it; then, in order that more people may be 
carried, we have the foreshadowing of the 
upper works: first, they are tied on, then they 
are pinned on; then the ribs begin to appear, 
then the stem, then the sternpost, and finally 
we get the fully developed frames, the strakes 
curved to fit, and, last of all, the deck. And 
all along we can see the influence of neigh- 
bours and visitors; an idea worked out by 
some independent genius is approved of and 
adapted ; one of the most striking instances 
of this being in the Nootka Sound canoes, 
Seas have actually adopted the clipper 

We 

In all this there is much worth thinking 
about. There is no art which owes less to 
theory than boat-building. It is what it is 
entirely owing to experiment ; boat has been 
built to beat boat in speed and seaworthiness, 
and theory has followed after, just as gram- 
mar has followed and been made to fit lan- 
guage. And just as grammar did, so has 
theory in boat-building done: it jumped on 
board when the rough work was over, and 
then took command of the ship. 

Dan Hatcher's contemptuous dismissal of 
the naval architect's formula, as “mere x 
plus y plus chuck up a ha’penny ” had thus 
@ good deal of truth in it, at least as far as 
form is concerned, but it was too sweeping 
to be wholly true ; in these days we cannot do 
without the formule, for the formule keep 
us in the right road. But let it be clearly 
understood that the formula is of value only 
80 far as it is based on experiment. 

To design a new boat is not easy. A boat, 
8o far as form is concerned, is the result of a 
series of compromises. The boat that does 
best in smooth water is not adapted for a 
rough sea ; the boat that wins in light weather 
is not the boat that winsin a strong breeze. A 
boat has to be long to reach well, and short to 
go about well; she must be broad for power, 
and deep for holding to windward, and shallow 
for running before the wind; she must be 
light, or her sails will not drive her, and she 
must be heavy, or she will not keep moving 
during the lulls. In fact, as Lord Dunraven 
has well said, ‘She must be broad, narrow, 
long, short, deep, shallow, tender, stiff. She 
must be self-contradictory in every part. A 
sailing ship is a bundle of compromises, and 
the cleverest constructor is he who, out of a 
mass of hostile parts, succeeds in creating 
the most harmonious whole.”- And, finally, 
after sho is designed she is not an easy thing 
to build. Let us not forget the story of Axel 
Ebersen, who found a good deal of experi- 
ence necessary before he could make one like 
an Olle. 

Over and above the difficulty a designer 

in producing a vessel that will answer all 
Tequirements as far as form is concerned, 
there is always present the great question of 
measurement. In a full-sized ship he is 
not only limited in beam by the dock gates 
through which she has to pass, in depth by the 
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PART I. 


sills and shallows over which she is to float, 
in length by the jetties alongside which she 
is to lie, but by the particular dimensions 
taken as the basis of the official measure- 
ment that regulates her dock dues, and other 
expenses of that sort. Thus his first care is 
to build her tosuch dimensions as will make 
her burden in tons exceed as much as pos- 
sible her tons register; in fact, to get all he 
can out of the measurement. 

As it is with the trading vessel, so it is 
with the yacht; a certain official mode of 
measurement exists, and to that the archi- 
tect has to build. But this measurement is 
always arbitrary; “tonnage”? is merely a 
mode of expression ; and just as “ tons regis- 
ter’’ does not mean the weight of cargoa 
ship can carry, so “ tonnage” in the yachting 
world does not mean either weight or capa- 
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AND HOW TO BUILD HER. 


we are of ten tons rating, our real weight is 
nearly 14 tons. 

Rating under the present rule goes by sail- 
area. The arca of the sails is obtained by 
the ordinary rules of mensuration, and the 
amount in square feet is multiplied by the 
yacht’s length in feet on her water-line, the 
product so obtained being divided by 6,000 
—the 6,000 being merely a canstant that was 
found convenient. The formula in mathemati- 
cal form is therefore S.A. x L.W.L+6,000. 

We have here only two dimensions to deal 
with; if we decrease our water-line, we can 
increase our sail-area; if we are satistied 
with less sail, we can have less bulk in the 
body, and our water-line can be longer. 
Supposing our boat to be 40 inches on the 
water-line, it is obvious that for S.A. » 
40-+6,000 to equal 10, S.A. must be 1,500; 


city. Systems of measurement do not last 
for ever ; yachtsmen have had plenty of them, 
and even now are talking of another which it 
is hoped will be international, and give a 
better promise of permanence than those 
introduced during the preceding twenty years. 
When that new rule comes in, the existing 
boats will have to be mensured according to 
it; and though there may be no alteration 
in them, some will become larger and some 
smaller, so far as their racing tonnage is 
concerned, simply on account of the different 
elements of the formula. 

As an instance of measurement let us 
take the boat we are about to design to- 
gether. She is to be a model cutter built 
on an inch to the foot scale; she is to be of 
ten tons rating, a 10-rater as we call it; and 
she will weigh 18 lbs. 

Now to get the displacement in tons of a 
full-sized ship you have to multiply the dis- 
placement of the model in Ibs. by -771, there- 
fore 18 x °771 = 13°878 tons; so that, though 


and if we go to the other extreme and have 
a 30 water-line, our S.A. may be 2,000, since 
2,000 x 30+ 6,000 =10. But a boat only 30 
inches on the water-line would have to be of 
somewhat alarming displacement to be able 
to stand up to 2,000 square inches of canvas, 
and the boat of 40 inches on the water-line 
that could be driven at much speed would 
have to be considerably cut away below. The 
possible sail-area of any length is easily 
obtained from the formula, but a few ex- 
amples may be conveniently given: 
inches will take 1,537 square inches of sail; 
88 will take 1,578; 37, 1,621; 36, 1,661; 
35, 1,714; 34, 1,764. As a rule, extremes 
are to be avoided, and in order to be pre- 
pared for any change in the rating rule, we 
decided to build our ten of 36 inches on the 
water-line, and give her enough bedy to 
carry her full allowance of 1,661 square 
inches of sail. 

Having decided on our water-line, the next 
thing is to settle on the sheer plan and 
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deck plan, but as the shape of the deck is 
voverned by the length over all, and the 
length over all depends on the proportion 
devoted to bow and counter deemed neces- 
sary for sailing properties and appearance on 
the water, we will commence our design with 
the plan on the water-line. 

The most important part of a boat is the 
run. You may have the most beautiful bow 
imaginable, but if the run is bad, your boat 
will be a failure; if, on the contrary, you 
have a really good run, you can get on fairly 
well with a passable bow. You want a good 
“‘entrance,” but you want still more a good 
“delive-y,” for when the water is parted it 
is of vital importance that, asit closes again, 
it should help the boat’s progress instead cf 
hindering it. 

You can tell at once whether a person 
knows anything about boats, by the way he 
examines a model. If he looks at her bow 
first, shuts one eye, cocks his head on one 
side, and all that sort of thing, he simply 
gives himself away; the critic whose judg- 
ment is worth a rap, looks at the model 
stern first, and notes the manner of her 
delivery. 

It does not require much consideration to 
discover that the longer a curve is the 
finer it can be. If you take up much of the 
boat's deck-line with straight sides, the end 
must be more or less abrupt; hence, if you 
want your entrance and delivery to be easy, 
you will have no straight at all in your 
breadth plan, but have it of a continuous 
curve from one end to the other. As an 
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example of this take this half-deck plan of 
Winnepeg, and compare it with the half- 
breadth pian of Dauntless. 

Here, though Winnepeg is the narrower 
boat, the straight in the side makes her 
ends really fuller than those of the other 
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tion is a semicircie and a pendulum. Fig. 5 
shows the sort of thing, with “ acanoe-body 
and a bulb-keel,” the sheer plan being not 
unlike a chopper, which has been found good 
enough to win races with under the rule 
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does not tax beam. But an ordinary 
ould have difficulty in accepting it as 
factory shape for a boat. 

ig generally said that length means 
Beam, 


It 
speed, and beam means. stability. 
however, is not so detrimental to speed as 
many suppose. 2) itannia, though of 5 beams 


over all, is only of 3} beams on her water-line, 
her L.W.L. being 87°8 and her breadth 23-6, 
her bow and counter giving an overhang of 
33 feet and more. Loo!::ing down the list of 
the newer 10-raters, a tendency to beaminess 
is apparent, which cannot be disregarded in 
building something new. There is Dis, of 
36 L.W.L., with a beam of %1; there is 


——.. 
Decima, of 36 L.W.L.. with a beam of 11; 
thera is Drina, of 33°17 L.W.L., with a beam 
of 9:8; there is Lil, of 30 L.W.L., with a 
beam of 9:5; and inere is Doreen, of 38-05 


L.W.L., with a beam of 11-2. Evidently beam 
is a good thing, and we may as well have 


gives a tota! overhang cf 8-5, half an inch 
less than a quarter of our water-line, and 
makes our boat 44-5 over all. Let us draw our 
half-deck pian : first the middle line, then at 
right angles to it the iine of the midship sec- 
tion, 5-25 being the half of 10:5, then bendin,: 
the thin strip of deal we ere using for = 
“spline,” we casily get the curve that suits 
us; and here is the result, with a little more 
detail, which will be clear enough shortly, 

But how did we get the place of the greatest 
breadth? That, as it happens, is a most im- 
portant point in our design. On the water- 
line it ix, of course, at the midship section ; 
hat is it so on the deck level? No. Most 
boats are built with an upright section—thas 
is, the greatest width on deck is immediateiv 
over the greatest width on water-line, and so 
on, section by section, down to the keel. 
Here is Jorer, for instance—good old boat-— 
there is no doubt as to the verticality. Look, 
too, at Dauntless, already given. These are 
built on plain, straightforward lines. 

But refurring to what we agreed as to the 
advisability of having our curves as long as 
possible, let us read what Maudslay wrote in 
1860: “In designing a vessel of any given 
displacement for speed, the water-lines at 
the entrance and delivery should be as 
lorg and easy as possible, and these lines 
can be made longer and finer by placing the 
greatest breadth on L.W.L., considerably: 
abaft the centre of length, and the greatest 
breadth on the lower water-lines to the same 
extent forward of the centre of length, thus 
making the line of cross section of greatest 
breadths rake backwards at an angle from the 
keel.” In short, by raking our midship sec- 
tion we can begin our run farther forward, 
and end our entrance farther aft; and the 
greater the angle at which we rake it, the 
easier can be the lines of our under-water 
body. But we must not overdo the raking ; 
the third of a right angle is quite enough, 
and that will bring our greatest breadth on 
‘cck an inch abaft of our greatest breadth on 
the water-line; and thus we can begin our 
run almost at the foot of the bow, or rather 
where the foot ought to be. 


model. Another consideration comes in 
here, and that is the amount of beam that 
should be given. You can give stability to 
# boat by beam and also by depth—that is, 
depth with ballast at the lowest point. Our 
yachts used to be terribly bluff and beamy, 
but there came in two rules of measurement, 
one following the other, which made beam 
an element of the tonnage formula. To use 
the ordinary expression beam was “ taxed” 
by them, and the consequence was that 
boats got narrower and deeper, unti] they 
became mere planks on edge with lead 
mines below, as shown in our diagram/(fig. 4). 
Inder the 1836 rale only length and sail- 
area were taxed, and the builder could do 
with his beam as he pleased. Then our 
yachts began to broaden on the water-line, 
although they were much cut away below 
so as to retainthe depth, and yet keep the 
body thin to save the sails having to drive 
unnecessary bulk through the water. The 
result of this policy was the skimming dish 
with fin-keels, and other dodges whose sec- 
hi some of those that follow, appeared 
ur Winning Yachts” in the" Boy's 
inter Number for 1848, 


© This fignre, v 
in an article o1 
wisn Paper" 


Fro, 3.—“ Datta rss 


enough of it. We are 36 L.W.L., let us de- 
cide on a midship section of 10°25, which, 
with the timbers—eighth of an inch--will 
bring up the beam to 10-5, or about 3:5 of the 
water-line. 

Having decided on the plan at the water- 
line, we can easily settle the deck plan. We 


1894. 


Fic. 5.—Up To Dat. 


may as well be in the fashion when fashion 
pays. If we have a long counter, we shall 
secure greater sailing length when our veesel 
heels to the wind; and if we have one of the 
new bows—call it ‘“ wherry,”’ ‘ Herreshoff,” 
“ mussel-shaped,” or what you will—we shall 
find it easy to work our timbers to it For 
the counter, let us say 5:75 inches; for the 
overhang at the bow, say 2:75 inches; that 
(To be continued.) 


But we have already dccided on a round- 
nosed bow. Evidently we must get our sheer 
plan out. First we dot in our water-line and 
mark off where our central longitudinal sec- 
tion would cut it. What is the least freebcrrcl 
we can do with? A couple of inches. Two 
inches above the water-line, half way betwee 
our midship section and the sternpost, that 
lowest point of freeboard should come. Bend- 
ing our spline, we draw the most graceful 
curve we can manage, and obtain a line which 
is 2°25 inches above the water at the tip cf 
the counter, and 4 inches above the water at 
the bow. The angle aft we scon arrive at, as 
we want to immerse the counter just a little, 
so that the curve can come down easily to the 
water as the boat heels, and forward we have 
determined on the overhang; and when onr 
draught is decided, all we have to do is to 
draw the curve. Considering the proportions 
of our boat, we cannot be far wrong in fixing 
the draught at 7°5; and evidently that ought 
to be reached abaft of the midship section. 
With our spline to guide us, we draw the 
curve, and, putting in the sternpost at the 
usual angle, we complete the outline of our 
sheer plan. (See figs. in next part.) 


ast holidays I received an invitation from Uncle 

4 Sam, who is @ physician with a large practice in 
wne of the large towns in the north, to spend Christmas 
«ith bim, and, a8 you may be sure, I accepted it, You 
Jo not catch_me mivsing such a treat as that! When 
| got there I was pleased to find that he had invited 
‘oar others, all about my own age, end we had a rare 
ime of it, 

We were all seated round the fire one night in the cosy 
tady when uncle told us @ reminiscence of his schooi- 
lays which I think is worth repeating. He was show- 
ng us his prizes—for I must tell you that he had been a 
smous ruoner in his day, and had won races from 
vme of the most noted men then on the path -when I 
oticed an old sivver cup, much inferior t> the other 
ties, and asked him what it was. 

“Obl” he replicd, “that is the old school cup. I 
wize it more than all the others put together, tor I 
ron it at a time when every boy in the school was dead 
wtuinst me. There is a atory connected with it, and as 
ure is just time, I will tell it you. 

“As you know, I was educated at Hamborough 
‘chool, and in the same county was a rival school 
*mmonly known as ‘Fletcher's.’ All the fellows for 
airs round attended these establishments, ani it was 
wetty certain that a boy who was unknown at Ham- 
vrough was a * Fletcherite to the backbone.’ Between 
‘we boys of these seute of learning there was a keen 
‘ivalry, and ifone house accomplished anything worthy 
{note the boys of the other did everything in their 
ower to excel it. It was the same in everything, 

ricket, football, athletics, and at times it even reached. 
‘uto our studies, and when any local scholarships were 
competed for, the rivals stra{ned every nerve to carry 
‘Tthe prize. The masters appeared to cultivate this 
veling to the best of their ability ; but I am afraid that 
ne fellows only really worked in earnest on the 
+iproach of an etam. 


nrular rate, slow perhaps, but certainly sure. Now if 
Ido a thing at all I like to do it well, and if at cricket 
pay the game to the best of my ability ; or if in school, 
‘unk of my work and that only. It isa grand plan, 
wl placed me at the head of the school, above fellows 
tho should have been my auyeriors. 

“Just before we went home for the Christmas holi- 
‘ays, the Head gave out a notice that the Oliver 
‘olarahip, worth about 60. a year for three years, 
‘dl vacant at the end of the next year, and he added 
Yat he would be pleased to receive the names of any 
‘tending competitors. As this exhibition was only 
‘a to fellows under 17, all the older boys in the 
‘lool were, of course, excluded ; but as I was under 
te prescribed age, I” decided to enter; not that I 
“asted the scholarship or the money (I am glad to say 
‘te pater has plenty of the latter), but just for the 
tory of the school, and in order to prevent any 
Techer boy from gaining the honour. Of course 1 
“to work at once, and all through those Christmas 
+adays [stuck at it, and got on finely too! 

“When we returned to school all the fellowa were in 
40 attraordinary state of excitement, and I was soun 
*euy of answering questions as to my progress and 
ances of success. Two more of our fe lows had 
tnd, bat they were only in the fifth, and all the 
“pe of the school seemed to be centred in me, and I 
“kel ag I had never done before, aud was determited 

+t the Oliver should come to Hamborough if down- 

‘t hard work could do it. 


«only working from purely selfish: motives, and was 
the admiration and applause of 

weighed the matter over and over in my 
%sl, and advanced all sorts of argumenta—but it 
‘i good, the facts remained, and I decided to 
itn an leave him an open field so far as I was 
‘ten T told the Head of my decision, although 
‘jointed, he said that I was acting io a right 
"t, and be conld not but commend me for my 

“ & This was all very well, but I aball never forget 
i bok of blauk astonishmeut on the fellows’ faces 
ca one of the masters gnve out the announcement 
Thad resigned. Everybody seemed unable to be- 
“i and not much work waa done that afternoon, 
“ali were burning to hear some explanativn, and im- 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


HOW I WON THE SCHOOL CUP. 
By Enxatp A. Conse. 


mediately after school I was pounced on and made to 
give my reason, 

“Lexplained it to them a3 well as I could, and said 
that it would wot be fair to enter against a chap whe 
was working on such unequal terms, aud to whou 
success meant everything. 

“The fellows w furious, and said it was a lot of 
absurd bosh, Was it right to throw over the whole 
school for the sake of a boy [had never seen? What 
had I todo with his private affairs? All they knew 
was that if I did not sit, and do my level best too 
every fellow in the school should cut me, and they 
would make it so hot for me that I should be glad to 
leave a plice where I had acted in such a manner. 
Now if I possess any particular characteristic it is 
certainly obstinacy, and if I have once made up my 
mind to do a thing, a determined opposition only xeems 
to wed me more firmly to my purpose, und so it was in 
this case. 1 had decided to resign, and resigo I did, in 
spite of everything the fellows could say or do. 

“ When it was known that I had finally withdrawn, 
every fellow in the school cut me, and [ must say 1 
could never have believed it possible for Hamborough 
to be so universally agreed as they were at this 
period. 

“The two fifth-form fellows suddenly found them- 
selves famous, and were as carefully watched and en- 
couraged as they had before been laughed and snecred 
at. 1 believe they did all they could, but it was no 
good, and when the result of the examination came out 
it was seen that the Fletcherite had won, beating Sum- 
mers, of the fifth, by only fifty marks ! 

“The exam. was over, and Fictcher's had scorel a 
win, but the matter was by no means settiol. iam- 
borough was still in the sulka, and more determined 
than ever to make the cause of its misfortune suffer 
for his pains. I still held my place in the cleven, aa it 
was impossible to make any change until the end of 
the term ; but this did not avail me much, as no fellow 
would remain at the nets while I was taking part in 
the practice. 

“What a weary time it was! So different from pre- 
vious years when I was ou good terns with everybody ; 
not that [ moped about and let them see that I was 
tired of it, for if they would not speak to me I was ay 
equally certain they should not have the chance. I 
was heartily sick of it, for it is no juke to live amonxst 
a lot of fellows, and, instead of being on fricndly terms 
with them, to have to sit by and take no part in the 
conversation, to know that if you make a remark it will 
be auletly ignored, and to feel that yuu are an outcart 
from society. 

“This state of things went on until the end of the 
term, when the inter-school sports were to be held as 
usual, for you must know it was the custom for the two 
schools to hold an athletic meeting, much in the same 
manner as football and cricket matches, in which both 
lots of fellows competed. All was excitement ut Hum- 
borough, the competitors were busy training for their 
respective events, for everyboly ‘was bent upon beating 
all previous records and uvenging, in uv uncertain 
manner, the defeut in the scholarship. 

“ Now it wasa strange fact that, although the two 
schools were nearly equal in everything else, and 
honours were fairly divided, a Fletcherite had never 
won the mile cup! Many desperate efforts had been 
made to vbtain possession of it, but up to the present 
had been unsuccessful, and it was a bitter tannt to ask 
when they intended to win the mile. This year, how- 
ever, there seemed every probability of their achieving 
the long-wished-for triumph, for they had a very good 
man named Woods, whom Webster, our crack runner, 
who had held the cup for the last four yeurs, had only 
defented by a yard when they last met ; but Webster was 
not well at the time, and our fellows vowed he would win 
any time the pair met. Webster had left at Christmas, 
and, as no one had appeared to worthily fill his shoes, 
this race was felt to be the one weak spot in the pro- 
gramme; and it was a vital oue too, for, if all the other 
events were won, they would not count for much if the 
cup was lost and the glorious record broken. 

“I had not intended to enter fer any of the events 
until it occurred to we todo so one day when 1 was 
watching Rogers training for the mile. He was the 
sole representative of the school, and a very poor one 
too, and bad only been induced to enter in the hope 
that something might happen to Woods, and that some 
stroke of luck might enable 118 to still retain possession 
of the cup. With such a good man as Webster in the 
school, fellows had never tried what they could do, and 
vo, when he left suddenly, and somebody was wanted 
to succeed him, there was not a decent miler in the 
place. 

* As I watched Rogers go rcumd the track it suddenly 
flashed through ny mind that if 1 could bat win the 
mile it would be the means of putting me right with 
the fellows again. Of one thing I wascertain, and that 
was that I could beat their present man any day fn the 
week, So I decided to enter for the race, and at once 
began to train, 

“As you may gucss, Iwas left pretty much to myself, 
for everybody was too busy to take any notice of the 
outcast, but [can tell you that in one unfrequented 
portion of the football field as hard a piece of training 
was done as in any other part of the school ; and I had 
any reward, for when the day came I was as hard ax 
nails and fit to run for my life. It had been remarked 
that I had entered, but no notice was taken of the fact 
beyond one or two inquisitive stares, 


1gt 


“At last the day of the sports came, and ull was 
stle and excitement. The mile was the lust event, 
dso 1 was able to lounge about and watch the other 
races yo off. The much talked-of triumph did not 
happen, for Fletcher's proved themselves equal to Ham- 
borough, and when the bell rang for the last race cach 
had wou an equal number of events, and this strug; 
not only decided the cup, but also who was t claim 
the advantage in the sports, Fletcher's were jubilant 
at the result, for they had heard a lot of the prepara- 
tions we had been making, and had, in fact, expected a 
ture licking, whereas they had done splendidly, and 
seemed in a fair way to win the cup at last. 

“Two Fletcherites were running, and when thy 
walked down the track with Rogers tothe starting-point. 
ali the three were loudly cheered, but when J followed 
somebody gave a slight hiss, and it quickly apreud ail 
round the ground, It was a bit damping to one's 
spirits, but I made up my mind to run as I had s.cver 
done before, and was determined that if Fletcher's got 
the cup it should not be without a struggle. 

“When the race began Woods started at an aw{:.1 
Pace, and might have been going for the * hundred’ in- 
stead of a punishing mile. Poor Rogers was quickly 
out of it, and before a lap had been covered retire 
from the race. Thia was @ nice state of things for 
Hamborough to witness; but when the bell rang for 
the last lap, and it was ecen that they still had a 
champion in the struggle, and that he was going 
strongly, all the old feeling revived, und fellows forgot 
who the runner was, and the offence that he had com- 
mitted, und remembered only that he carried the be- 
loved colours, and was making a gallant effort to stave 
off that much-dreaded «icfeat. 

“IT had often wondered how they would behave if I 
was left to run it out against sume Fict ‘ite, and 
now I had my curiosity satisfied. Fletcher's and Haw- 
borough's howled and yelled in their excitement, and 
encourage) their respective men with loud and frantic 
cheers, 

“ When we were about two hundred yards from the 
winning-post, Woods made a final apurt, and I was be. 
ginning co think that it was all over and that 1 should 
be beaten after all, when I somehow felt that he wus 
failing, and that there was hope for Hamborough yet. 
What a difference it made! The other chap had stuck 
to his work like a Trojan, but he was nearly done uy, 
and now that Woods was lagging it seemed to give nc 
& new lease of life and strength, and, pulling myscif 
together, I went at it ag hard as I could, and won by 
about ten yards ! 

“The scene that followed is indescribable. The very 
fellows who, for the past two montbs, had offered me 
every insult they could think of, now thronged round 
on every side, and checred and grasped my hand unol 
I hardly knew where I was, Everything was forgotten 
on their part, and they only thought of the fact that 
the glorious record was still unvroken. What did it 
mutter to them now if the Fletchers won every scholar- 
xhip in existence so long as the cup was retained ? 

“Tcan tell you there wus an end of that boycott ut 
once, and I hope that none of you will ever hare 
similar experience. 

“That was my first race ; and although I have carried 
off lots of prizes since then, I must say that the one I 
value most is the old silver cup I won when I cawe 
racing in the winner of the school mile.” 


TO AN OLD SCHOOLFELLOW. 
J)? $22 remember, you rogue, 
ye morning when frst we met ? 
You, a stout little fellow in blue, 
Stiff and awkward and terribly * new 
Wanted to join our set; 


We didn't quite hit it at once, ‘tis true 
(You've the marks of it yet !). 


The quarrels we usel to have, 
And the fighte that followed fast ! 

A licking Is all very well in its way, 

But a chap doesn't want one every day, 
So it came to an end at last ; 

One hard-fought, silent, and bloodless fray, 
And -you got “ grassed.” 

Oh, the time when we were chums, 
In the sunshine and the rain! 

Life’s brought us since then of change no 7 

You're looking the worse for wear, and your back 
Has broken beneath the strain, 

While I'm sighing, still sighing, wlas and atack 
To be young again! 


There, up you go on my shelf; 
It's strange that we two should meet ! \ 
Little [ dreamed, when T rore this morn, 
I should find my old “Ca-ar,” lying forlorn 
On na bookstall in the street — 
Inkstained as ever, tattered and torn, 
And “2d. Complete," 
A LixccLy. 
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Correspondence. 


I, Bowstax.—A new canoe of the type you me: 
costs ubout twenty pounds, but the modern rau: 
canoes cost more, 


T._P. Treven.—The chief artists’ colourmen, |! 
Winsor & Newton, Reeves, and Rowney, pub 

B, Jove. -You will hardly do much nowadays with- shilling books on oil painting, water-colour paint. 
ont-a School of Min : 


Certificate, Write for pro- laniscape painting, ete. which re very useful 1 
speetis to the Reaastrar, College of Science, beginner, and give references to the best: bouks vt: : 
South Kensington, or to the Jermyn Street Muscun, subject. 

AL AT ‘ow tried Rink’s two be nthe To the Editor of the “ Buy's OWN Papen.” 
Fskimo ure both about twenty years oll, but June 5, 184 
are frequently quoted a 


Danich — St,--Could. you inform me, through your val 
paper, in what volume the article, “How to bes 

a Surgeon in the Navy " appeared. and if you ever! 
J.G, Cross, ~You are not allowed to make firework had an article on * How to become a Surgeon in 
now without « lieence, and no licence is granted y," and from whom I could obtain the v.11 
except to people in the trade whose workshops are or volum 


and Trulitions of (he Eski 
Greenland, its People ane i 


Products. 


2 Also, would you be good enough tt: 


sufficient to satisfy the Government inspector, ime where Icould obtain the full particulars wi: 

ease to the Commissioner regard to the examination papers, etc. 1 had ee « 

particulars will be sent yeu Your volumes given to me in January last, ani of s 

plications are so mitueruus the gifts I ever received I thank God for that ot 

that only local candidates have any chance. for it has been the means, in God's hands, in recur 

ace : : me from a vice which, if followed up, Would 1:11 

W. J. Pl. None of Mr. Ker that have completely destroyed me both body and soul, Nev 

appeared in nr paves lave edt int book y, have become one of your ardent follows 
form, 2, “The Cruis of the Snowbird” was in the since, and will ever continue eo us long as I live. 

third volte, can't’ allow this opportunity to pass, Sir, witha 


thanking you with all my heart : and that youre 
bac Faleever A UMLEE istic det ‘andl your very valuable paper will long contin: 
deals with the Chonos At su, Which is not very be the means of re: ing many @ boy like myx 
far of - from an eazly grave is the prayer of, 


Y.—We know of no book on the island ¢ 


ir, 
—There is an article on making Graphs Yours gratefully and faithfully. 
—chromographs, hektographs, and all that sort of © Mareor 
thing—in the eighth part of our “Indoor Games.” 


Six Years’ Scnscrinen.—Spread powdered _fuile: 
J. W. B—There is Chaffers's book on marks en porce- earth between the leaves and renew it occasional: 
deal of information on the This will take the grease out of the paper in time: | 
subject. jon was, we believe, publishel if you have only a page or two to deal with, p 
y Reeves ¥ snot a cheap book, ry ing-ps o 
J. T. Dixos.—1. We really do not think it possible to Dy; dees tea oD cenl an hvet of blotting-paper over the first page and wi 
, ors ‘ ; the last, and press with a hot iron s0 as to drive 
tell you what is the matter with your coil if those Livesay, The only good book at the price (two shile grease more quickly into the fuller’s earth, 
people you have consulted on the spot cannot tell lings) is ‘yday Lice on the Railroad,” publi-hed x4 


you. In spite of your statements, we think there at this office 
made the coll as described, and pronounce It'tu be « solution of aniline dye, siteh as Jud-on's, works very 


u 


|. F. M., NuNQUAM, AND OTHERS.—We cannot reeet 
ment valuers or dealers. You must chore for y+ 
selves among the advertisers, or else insert. a. speri 
advertisement in some such paper as “Exchange al 


great sticcess, 60 we quite fail to see why you were Well Mart,” 

hot successful, It must be either that your materials 8, TppLE.--Of course oil paintings lose their freshness, _x “Gui 

are not good ones, or that you have put it together Go to the National Gallery and see tor yourself. eae ot Badd wetter get Hibcbe retreats 
too roughly. We advise you to take the coil to ‘Their weardepends very mich on the materials uel Gone or yout San Write te hendauariers, ud rence 
ali Tess“ Geckrian anil fell: tell ta fraks Jt <=-You can get bamboo from Fisher & Sharpe, the official particulars free. 

right ; he will soon find out what is wrong, you may: pana eet Tain . 

depend upon it. We think you have either wounil Queen Victoriu street. FR. BALT.—1. It takes about six or seven weeks | 
the wire wrong or connectad it to the wrong ter- A WoLn-ne CaNorisr. ~The Instractions on making ‘steamer, and the fare is from nine to fourteen guinet 
minals; anyhow {f you had not done something "a canvas Canoe esixth and seventh parts of 2. Yes: the Australians speak English,or what past 
wrong, it would certainly work. 2. The fault in the * Indoor Games. ly appeared in these for such ; but you are not likely to have minch to 
motor is most likely that you have not ot the yages, but have long been ent of priv with the natives, 


spring to break contact at the moment the armature 
gets in front of the magnet. It all depends on this. 
If this is not the reason, we think the current is not 
strong enough to work it. If it “sticks,” either the 
xpring ia not out of contact with the revolving axle 
ot your magnet is not mule of sufficiently soft iron. 
3, We must decline to be responsible for the worki 
of apparatus described in other papers, but the 
no reason why the “coke plan" should not work, 
though it would not be sufficient! ensitive for the 
telephone, we should imagine—at least we should not 
care to trust to it ourselves ! It is possible that you 
have fixed the ferrotype plate tuo tight in ‘the 
receiver, but it ought to work properly. The tele- 
phones will work without the microphones, but what 
the microphones are wanted for is to enable small 
sounds to be heard at long distances. If you can’t 
get it to work with the carbon transinitters, you cer- 
tainly won't be likely to get it to do so without 
them. As for “knowing whether it will work or 
not," we have evidence in the course of every weck— 
we had almost said every day—that it will! One 
reader told us that he had made ev electrical 
instrument described in the “ B,0.P." and that every 
one had been a thorough success! This included 
the telephones, which in his case were on a far more 
elaborate scale than yours. Morcover, he made 
every part of them himself, including even the 
microphones! There is certainly nothing wrong 
with the theory ; bow on earth could there be? We 
are very sorry for you and that other boy, and we 
recommend you both to persevere. Perhaps a little 
book called “ Induction Coils: How made and how 
used,” by Dyer, would be of use to you if you can 
Get it out there. 


W. Crips.—The machine is a form of Grammophone, 
and the nuts and bolts can be Procured of any model 
engineer near your own town, or of Mesers- Stiffen 
& Co. of Haggerston, London, N. Read the instruc- 
tious over very carefully two or three times before 
commencing to build, so that you thoroughly under. 
stand the arrangement, as it must be carefully made 
to act well. 

C. P.—There are chapters on Trigonometry in Cassell’s 

specially designed for private 

d ere: are ve usual schoolbooks, like Tod- 

‘sand others, Pryde's “Treatise on Navi 

sa useful book; it 13 published by W.d B. With Christmas Greetings! 


Chambers, (Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by W. FOSTER.) 
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CHAPTER XIII.—AT THE LAST GASP. 


as HAT think you, brothers ? is not this 

Khan of ours—Mohammed Fool, 
or whatever they call him—a long while 
in coming to attack us?” 

~ He’s like all the rest of these heathens 
—very brave at a distance. But let him 
come! he shall have a good Russian 
welcome, and nothing to pay for it!” 

“Pooh! he won't trouble us much, 
you'll see! These fellows here are made 
of softer paste than their brothers who 
fought at Kazan—you can carve them 
with a wooden spoon! It’s hardly worth 
taking the trouble to stick up a palisade 
against such riff-raff, whom one true man 
could blow away with a sneeze!” 

This last opinion, indeed, was evidently 
a general one, from the slow, unwilling 
way in which Yermak’s men were work- 
ing at the stockade of their half-finished 
entrenchment on the Irtish, the greatest 
river of Western Siberia after the Obi 
itself. 

Some weeks had passed since Yermak’s 
destruction of the great ido), and a good 
deal had happened in the meantime. 
Two more battles—so quickly and blood- 
lessly gained as almost to justify the 
contempt of the Russians for a foe whom 
they could defeat so easily—had cleared 
the way for their advance down the Tobol 
to the Irtish, greeting with a lusty cheer, 
as they passed under it, the familiar out- 
line of that wall of rocky heights which 
(one day t> be crowned with the gilded 
church-towers and painted houses of the 
future capital of Western Siberia)* recalled 
to them many a well-known landscape on 
their native Volga. 

“Do you see, lads?” cried old 
Kostenko joyfully, “one high bank and 
one low one! it’s just Mother Volga over 
again! We'll be quite at home here!” 

But they felt more at home still when 
the stately Irtish (into which the Tobol 
discharges itself) suddenly opened before 
them. Its wide, brown, rapid current, 
fully half a mile in breadth—the steep, 
stony heights that walled it in on one 
side, and the grey unending level of barren 
plain which lay outstretched along the 
other—its sharp curves, its wooded 
hollows, its long, low sand-banks, and 
the endless procession of bush-clad islets 
that studded its course—reproduced in 
every detail, as the bold adventurers 
declared with shouts of boyish glee, the 
mighty stream of the Russian Mississippi, 
which they knew and loved so well. 

“Wouldn't one think, brother,” said 
Ivan Koltzo to Yermak, “ that Simbirsk 
or Samara lay just behind that bend 
yonder? Why, it’s just as if we had 
never left Holy Russia!” 


When they neared the town of Isker 
itself (the capital and principal fortress 
of the vast unexplored region ruled by 
Kootchoom Khan and his formidable 
nephew, Mahmet-Kool) Yermak decided 
to halt and entrench himself, instead of 
pushing headlong forward to surprise the 
place ; for all that he had learned on the 
voyage fully confirmed the warning of old 
Tauzak (the veteren native chief captured 
by Koltzo) that Mahmet-Kool was gather- 


® Tobolek, however, is no longer the seat of govern- 
ment, which was transferred by Prince Gortschakoff 
to Omsk (a town some distance to the S.K of it) not 
many years ago. 
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ing against them the whole force of his 
kingdom, and about to overwhelm them 
with an irresistible weight of numbers. 

Vainly, however, did the great leader 
strive to instil into his reckless and un- 
thinking followers something of his own 
prudence and forethought. They laughed 
to scorn the idea of entrenching them- 
selves against enemies who might never 
come, and would certainly be scattered 
like sheep if they did. They met all their 
Ataman's warnings and remonstrances 
with that good-humoured, do-nothing 
stupidity which is so much harder to deal 
with than any open mutiny; and though 
they obeyed his orders to fortify the camp, 
they worked at the palisades so languidly 
and carelessly, that in two days they had 
not finished a task which might easily 
have been completed in one. 

Two or three of the wiser heads among 
them, however, appeared less confident; 
and old Feodor Kostenko, who was no 
novice in Tartar warfare, said warningly : 

“It seems to me, boys, that you'll find 
this Mahmet-Kool a tougher morsel than 
you think. It's well known that he has 
sworn never to spare a Christian; and 
when he plundered the Perm country 
in '78, he roasted some of our Russian 
brothers at a slow fire, and he flayed the 
others alive, and made saddle-girths of 
their skin!” 

“His own heathen hide will come off 
quite as easily as ours,” retorted one of 
the Cossacks, with a hoarse laugh, * and 
he seems in no hurry to risk it, either! 
When we see him coming it will be time 
enough for us to be afraid of him.” 

Yermak himuelf, however, did not share 
this comfortable opinion; and he took 
care to keep three or four picked men, 
npon whom he could rely, constantly on 
scouting duty around the camp, on the 
watch for the first sign of danger. 

Foremost among these was Oisip 
(Joseph) Livanski, the man who had 
served as the minister of the Czar's 
vengeance upon Alexey Morozoff, and 
had been so strangely saved from d- th 
in his turn by Yermak's destruction of 
the great idol. Ever since the day when 
Alexey and the priest rescued him from 
the fury of the Cossacks, Livanski had 
made himself conspicuous by headlong 
bravery and stubborn endurance, even 
where all were brave and enduring to an 
extraordinary degree; and the most pre- 
judiced of his new companions were 
forced to own that “there was a good 
Russian lost when he gave himself up to 
the Evil One.” 

But however they might admire him, 
to be cordial and companionable with 
him was beyond their power. Between 
him and them lay, broad and black, the 
stain of his cruel treachery to a helpless 
and innocent child—a stain never to be 
effaced. Any ordinary offence the easy 
morality of these rough warriors could 
have pardoned readily enough; but a 
villany which combined in itself all the 
crimes which they most abhorred—cow- 
ardice, bad faith, treason against noble 
blood, and deliberate murder of a defence- 
less victim—was not to be expiated by 
any valour, however brilliant, or any re- 
pentance, however bitter. 

No one knew this better than Livanski 
himself, who, though he never uttered a 
word of complaint, or made any effort to 
remove the ban laid upon him, showed 


plainly that the iron of his comrades’ 
abhorrence had entered into his very soul. 
His face wore the settled gloom of one 
who had nothing left to hope for or live 
for, brightening only when Alexey Moro- 
zoff spoke a kind word to him in passing, 
as he never failed to do; for the generous 
lad pitied this shunned and branded man 
with a boy's simple, hearty sympathy for 
anyone in sore distress, and thought no 
more of the wrong done to himself than 
if it had never been. 

At other times, the gloom of the out- 
cast’s worn features remained unbroken, 
save when he volunteered upon some 
desperate enterprise, as he did whenever 
a chance offered. Then, indeed, his dark 
and downcast look gave place toa glow 
of feverish excitement, telling plainly that 
his one hope now was to close a felon's 
life with a hero's death. 


It was nearly noon on that eventful 
day, and the grumbling Russians were 
about to interrupt with their midday meal 
the work which they liked so little, when 
the warning note of the “alarm-cry,” 
echoing shrill from the far distance 
through the clear, still, frosty air, startled 
one and all. 

A solitary horseman had just appeared 
far out on the boundless plain, tearing 
along over its dreary level as if flying for 
his life. He had just come near enough 
to let the keen-eyed Ataman recognise 
his scout, Oisip Livanski, when the latter’s. 
horse was seen to stumble forward and 
fall heavily to the ground, to rise no 
more. 

Livanski, however, had disengaged 
himself from the fellen beast, and ran 
with all his might toward the entrench- 
ment, while half a dozen of Yermak’s 
men, now thoroughly alarmed, dashed 
forward to meet him; for they saw blood 
upon his clothes, and knew by his stagger- 
ing gait that he must be sorely wounded. 

“Tartars ! Mahmet-Kool!” gasped the 
messenger, as the foremost Russian caught 
him just in time to save him from fall- 
ing headlong to the earth. ‘The othere 
crowded round. and saw, as his loose 
cloak fell back, that a Tartar arrow was 
buried in his side! 

“And he's ridden all this way to warn 
us, with that unsainted arrow in his body 
all the time!” cried a stalwart Cossack, 
in a tone of honest, manly admiration. 
“Well, after that, may I have a lighted 
match upon my tongue if ever I say 
another word against him!" 

As they bore him tenderly into the 
camp, the dying man’s heavy eyes bright- 
ened at this tardy acknowledgment that 
he had at last expunged the stigma which 
clung to his name. Meanwhile, Yermak, 
seizing a hatchet, sprang forward, and 
called to his men: 

“You see, boys! you wouldn't work 
while there was time, and now you’ve 
got to work when there's nof. Well, I 
won't scold you now; let's make haste 
and finish the stockade before the heathen 
come up.” 

And to work he went like a giant, while 
his followers, repenting too late of their 
fatal folly, seconded him with all their 
might and main. 

“Do you — forgive — me — Boyarin ? > 
panted the fallen man, struggling for 
breath as Alexey Morozoff bent over hina. 

“Ido! I dc!” answered the Lrave boy 


ervently, trying hard to steady his tremu- 
ous tones. 

“ And so do we all—all!” cried a dozen 
eep voices at once. ‘Cheer up, brother ! 
snot time for you to die yet. You must 
ive to be our comrade, for, whatever you 
nay have done wrong, your conscience 
vill be as white as a holidey shirt after 
shat you’ve done to-day. Come, take 
eart,and look up to see how we'll thrash 
he heathen ! 

“Too late—comrades—I've got—my 
eath; but it’s not—hard to—die now,” 
uurmured the sufferer with pathetic sig- 
‘ificance, as the rough fellows turned 
heir faces sadly away. “ Fight bravely 
gainst the heathen for Holy Russia,” he 
ded, rallying his last strength, “and 
aay God bless you all!” 

“And may He bless thee, my son, and 
eceive thy soul in peace!” said Father 
\rkadi, laying his hand gently on the 
vowerless head as it sank down never to 
‘ise again. 

At that moment—like the uproar of 
fled demons answering the rejoicing 
f angels over a ransomed soul—the words 
of peace and blessing were drowned by 
he wolfish yell of the Tartar war-cry. 
{wo distant shots rang out over the plain 
n quick succession, and the two remain- 
ng Russian scouts were seen flying madly 
oward the camp, with a dark cloud of 
vild figures sweeping after them like a 
vhirlwind. 

Avolley from the entrenchment checked 
he fierce pursuers, but their appearance 
stoved to be the first drop of the coming 
torm. All in one moment, the whole 
Jain soemed to ‘‘ swarm out into men” 
to quote the graphic words of one who 
urvived that terrible day), and from 
very side a living sea of armed destruc- 
ion caine rushing and roaring around the’ 
tockade behind which the little handful 
{heroes stood shoulder to shoulder like 
others, while Livanski’s corpse, with its 
thite, still face turned upward to the 
wld grey sky, seemed to follow them 
tth its rayless eyes—the dead man 
‘atehing those who were about to die. 

All that followed was like the confusion 
fa troubled dream. Whizzing arrows, 
avage yells, wild faces coming and. going 
mid clouds of rolling smoke, goblin 
izares clambering up the palisades and 
xing struck down again—thirst, weari- 
tess, maddening uproar, wounds, blood, 
“hitling weapons, and falling men, hour 
ifter hour, 

Happily the heavy rain of the past 
“ight baffled all attempts of the Tartars 
‘ofire the stockade. But if it could not 
v burned up it might be hewn down; 
ind the hearts of the Russians sank as 
‘ey heard the furious hacking and ham- 
nering of their savage foes at the rude 
ind hurriedly built defences which they 
i wilfully neglected till the last mo- 

nt, 

At one point the stockade was actually 
bored, and a terrible hand-to-hand mélée 
‘nmued across the broken palisades, during 
“hich several Russians either fell or were 

outside the stockade, to be in- 

Santly hacked limb from limb by their 
ious enemies. This was a fatal mis- 

; for though a few of the Russians 

been hurt in the previous combats, 
oo one had’ been actually slain, and the 
‘ror inspired by the invaders was height- 
Sed tenfold by the belief that they could 
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not be killed. But now that the Tartars 
discovered for the first time that they 
were contending not with superhuman 
beings, but with men like themselves, 
they came on with such fury that the 
stubborn valour of the Russians, and the 
matchless skill and energy of their chief, 
were tasked to the utmost to keep the 
assailants at bay till darkness ended the 
conflict. 

Night fell at last, prayed for by the 
hard-pressed Russians long ere it came. 
Outside the stockade all was boastful 
triumpb, and clamorous anticipation of 
the morrow’s victory and vengeance; 
within it, all was gloom, anxiety, dismay. 

And well might it be so. Twenty of 
the Russians had been alain outright, and 
a still larger number were dying or dis- 
abled. Poor old Tauzak, their wise 
Tartar counsellor, had fallen by the arrows 
of his own countrymen. Brave Yakov 
Mikhailoff was wounded in two places; 
and of the best fighters, officers or men, 
there was hardly one but had his hurt to 
show. ‘The daring men lost heart at last, 
and amid the darkness many gruff voices 
were raised in favour of a retreat. 

Any ordinary leader would have yielded 
to the cry, and the conquest of Siberia 
would never have been. Not so Yer- 
mak. Springing to his feet, he swept 
with his flashing glance the ring of down- 
cast faces around his dying fire, and 
spoke, in a voice as manly and unfalter- 
ing as ever, the dauntless words that still 
live in history : 

“What, my children !—have you come 
so far, and will you turn back now? 
Retreat, say you ?—whither can you go ? 
Snow and frost are around us here—shame 
and death are behind us in Russia. We 
have lived in evil repute—let us die in 
good repnte. God gives the victory to 
whom He’ will, and He can make the’ 
weak strong ; to Him be glory for ever!” 

And all the Russians with one voice 
answered “ Amen! " 

“Right, my children!” cried Father 
ArkAdi, outstretching his hands, as if to 
bless them. “Be strong in His might, 
and let your battle-cry on the morrow be 
‘God with us!’ 


The brave men had their resolution 
speedily and sorely tried ; for even before 
daybreak the exulting shouts of the enemy 
told them that fresh forces had come up 
to take part in this harvest of death, and 
the cold winter sunrise showed them a 
sight that chilled them yet more. 

On a low rising ground that overlooked 
the battletield stood, like a second Mose 
an aged man with white hair streaming 
in the wind, and his hands uplifted as if 
in prayer. It was Kootchoom Khan him- 
self, the old Tartar king, now feeble and 
blind with age, but still as rancorous as 
ever against the detested ‘ Oorooss" 
(Russians). And around him, arrayed in 
all the fantastic hideousness of Siberian 
superstition, stood his priests, whose 
hoarse shrieks of ‘Ya Muhammad! Ya 
Muhammad!"" (0 Mahomet! O Ma- 
homet !) came clearly to the shuddering 
defenders. 

“They are calling Satan to their aid 

inst us,” muttered a tall Cossack, with 
a look of dismay. 

“And what if they are?" cried Yer- 
mak cheerily. ‘Is not God stronger 
than Satan? and are we not fighting in 
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His cause ? God 
with us 1” 

And hundreds of deep voices echoed the 
war-cry, which was answered by a wolf- 
ish yell from without, as the heathen 
hosts rushed raging to the slaughter. 

But it did, indeed, seem as if Heaven 
had poured fresh strength into the doomed 
band on that terrible day. Even these 
rough and ignorant swordsmen appeared 
to feel instinctively that this last conflict 
was more than a mere struggle for their 
own lives—that they were fighting the 
battle of Europe against Asia, of civilisa- 
tion against barbarism, of the mighty 
Future against the dark and cruel Past— 
and every man of them put forth his 
strength as if the might of a whole nation 
lay in his single arm. 

Twice were the swarming assailants 
beaten back, but on they came again 
more savagely than before, and, thronging 
up to the ill-closed breach in the defences, 
tore down the clumsy barricade that 
stopped it, and forced their way through 
by sheer weight of numbers, with an 
ear-piercing yell of “Kill the unbe- 
lievers!”” At the same instant the 
battered stockade gave way at two other 
points, and the tide of assault burst in like 
a mighty wave. 

And then began a terrible struggle ; and 
this time the advantage was all on the 
side of the enemy. The superiority given 
by the firearms was lost now, for there was 
neither time nor space to load and fire 
amid this hand-to-hand grapple; and all 
the front-rank men, finding their long 
guns worse than useless in that deadly 
crush, flung them down, and fell on with 
sword and dagger. 

In such a crisis, a man seems to live 
a whole lifetime in one moment, with 
blows raining around him, earth and sky 
shaking with the maddening uproar, 
phantom-like faces coming and going amid’ 
rolling smoke, and tho fever of battle 
pulsing like living fire through every 
nerve and vein. Outnumbered, hemmed 
in, hopeless of escape, falling fast or 
every side, this ever-lessening handfuk 
of weary and wounded nren still held at 
bay the sea of grim faces and tossing 
weapons that surged and roared around 
them. Yermak's hand and eye were 
everywhere, and Matvei Meshtcheryak, 
hacking away like a woodman with the 
remnant of his broken blade, shouted te 
his comrades : 

“Keep together, lads—shoulder to 
shoulder! Let us go home to (od in 
one band, like brothers, and tell Him 
that we died for the true faith and Holy 
Russia!" 

In that supreme moment, oyen Father 
Ark&di forgot thet he was a priest, and 
remembered only that he was a Russian 
and a man. The familiar battle-cry, 
“ God with us!" pealed from his lips like 
a trumpet-blast as he came bursting 
through the throng, snatched: a musket 
from the stiffening hand of a fallen 
soldier, and, whirling it round his head 
like a flail, beat down four Tartars in 
succession. 

“ Well done, holy father! give ’em your 
blessing!’ cried Ivan Koltzo, who, with 
his helmet beaten in and his gay jacket 
almost cut from hie back, was slashing 
right and left at the living thicket of 
ever-shifting faces. 

The sight of the “ Christian magician * 


Courage, brothers ! 
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(for such they held the priest to be) 
thrusting his bare head and unarmed 
breast into the storm of blows and stabs 
as if his own magic had rendered him 
invulnerable, made the credulous savages 
give back in dismay; and there was an 
instant'’s pause—just long enough, as one 
of the doomed Russians muttered with 
unconscious poetry, to “ give them time 
to die.” 

But Yermak—who had never once lost 
his head through all the maddening din 
and turmoil of this death-grapple—while 
seeing clearly that another moment would 
bring certain death to them all unless 
the enemy's rush could be checked, saw 
also the only way to check it. 

“Open out, lads—don’t get crowded!” 
roared he to his rear-rank men, who, 
jammed helplessly up together, could 
neither use their weapons nor press to the 
front. “Open out, load your guns, and 
fire at them over our heads!" 

Down went a Tartar as he spoke, and 
he and ‘the few men around him sprang 
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against the enemy without awaiting their 
attack. This sudden charge staggered 
the undisciplined rabble, and ere they 
could rally, a close volley from Yermak's 
rear-rank flashed right in their faces, 
carrying death along with it. 

Once again the terror of the strange 
“ thunder-weapons "’ made itself felt; and 
the Tartars, appalled alike by the havoc 
and by the mysterious agency that 
wrought it, were already beginning to 
give way, when their terrible leader came 
dashing up to the spot, and rallied them 
once more. 

At the yell of “Khan! Khan! Mah- 
met-Kool!” Yermak, catching sight of 
the fierce young chief's towering form 
and dark, cruel face in the thick of this 
living whirlpool, sprang toward him, 
hoping to end the war at one blow. But 
ere he could reach the spot, a bullet— 
fired by-some nameless man who never 
knew that he had changed the whole 
history of Russia—struck the Tartar 
prince in the shoulder, and he fell. 


His fall decided tne battle. Even those 
who had not seen it seemed to feel the 
panic of their comrades. The whole mass 
gave way at once, as the Volga ice gives 
way at the coming of spring. The tide of 
flight swept along with it the wounded 
prince and those who were bearing him 
away. Kootchoom and his priests had 
vanished from their hill-top. The decisive 
battle was won. 

Two days later (Oct. 26) Yermak and 
the survivors of his indomitable band-- 
marching solemnly to the music of that 
grand old Slavonian hymn which answers 
to our Western J'e Deum—entered 
Kootchoom’s deserted capital* in tri- 
umph; and Russia’s hold upon Western 
Siberia was made good at once and fur 
ever. 


© This town, Isker or Sibir (whence the whole 
county subsequently took its name of Sibir or Siberia), 
no longer exists; but its site is usually placed about 
Nixteot iniles north of the modern Tobolak, 


(To be continued.) 
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‘ 
T= robbery of jewels, etc., at Glengarry 

Villa had hardly ceased to be a topic 
of conversation among the acquaintances 
of its inmates, when Surfonsea Spa was 
startled by the news that another robbery 
on a larger scale had been conmnitted at 
Ravenscourt Towers, during the absence 
of Lord and Lady Pimpernel. 

Newsboys drove a brisk trade over ‘the, 
sale of that week’s Local Gazette, which 
contained a detailed account of the rob- 
bery. 

Willoughby and Edward brought the 
first tidings of it into Glengarry Villa. 
The Gazette was published on Thursday 
evening. It was the Thursday after their 
expedition to the Towers. They heard a 
newsboy shouting, “ Daring Robbery at 
Ravenscourt Towers! Full particulars ! 
‘Tigeal_ Gazette, One Penny!" They 
neht.o paper and hurried home to read 


: ight a candle, Will,” said Edward, 

‘as he shut-the door of theirroom. “Now, 

lat.us see... . Oh, here it is—a regular 

Sherlockholtner—listen, I'll read it 

out: Satin, 

“*On Tuesday last the discovery was 
made-tKat & daring robbery had been 
petpetrated .at. Ravenscourt Towers, the 
palatial -reéktence of Lord and Lady 
Pimpernel, who are’ absent on a visit to 
the Marquis*of Catresworth. It appears 
that“the+ batler had removed several 
atticles of valuable ptate.from the strong- 
room, for the purposd of cleaning them; 
and théugh*he sleptsin thre adjoining room 
to the pantty, thesthieves- contrived to 
enter at the window by cutting out a 
pane of glass and romoul r,an iron bar. 
This enabled them to-gain access to the 
room; and so cautious’ were théy in their 
operations, that they succeeded in. carry- 
ing off several valuable articles of plate 
without arousing suspicion. Detectives 
from Scotland Yard are already actively 
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employed in their endeavours to trace the 
missing plate and bring the culprits to 
justice, and it is to be hoped their efforts 
may be crowned with success. A reward 
of one hundred pounds is offered by Lord 
Pimpernel for the conviction of the burglar 
and recovery of the plate.’ ” 

“That's a go!” said Willoughby. “I 
say, Ldward, there's little “fount the 
wallaby-man bagged the things from 


here. I wonder if he had anything to do 
with the Towers ? Oughtn’t we to tell 
uncle ?”* 


«“T daresay we ought,” said Edward, 
“but I just guess we won't. Besides, I 
don’t see why he should have done this 
job." There would be no end of a row if 
we said anything—we should have to give 
evidence ih court, and I wouldn't be in 
our shoes afterwards. The wallaby-man 
would .lie.in wait for us some dark night 
as we cathe back from school, and murder 
us as-soon as look, if he knew we had 
sneaked. Just think how. he punched 
that piper into the cabbage-beds!” 

Willoughby looked in deep thought. 
“TI suppose you are right,” he said; “I 
wish we had never had anything to do 
with the chap; it’s a frightfully horrid 
business. Suppose he really did rob 
Ravenscourt Towers—the detectives are 
on his trail—we shall be lugged into it 
somehow, I do believe!” 

Willoughby looked scared, and both the 
brothers felt very uncomfortable. 

“J don’t see what we can do,” said 
Willoughby, .“ but we had best hurry 
down té tea. Shall we show the paper to 
uncle?” . 

““No, let him find it out for himself; 
the less we say about it, the better.” 

So they tidied up and went downstairs 
with a-load of vague anxiety at heart, 
conscious of a dread secret which haunted 
them -with apprehensions of coming 
trouble. When tea was nearly over, a 


Uncle Towser,” * The Silver Whistle,” “ Saintony Cross,” etc., ete, 


loud ring at the front door made them 
jump and turn pale. 

A minute afterwards Sarah entered the 
room with a card which she handed to 
the general. Her hand trembled as she 
did so—she was paler than the boys. 

“It’s a horcifer from Scotland Yard, 
sir!” she said in an awful voice. 

“Some chance of recovering my gold 
snuff-box,” remarked the general, as he 
read the inscription on the card- 
“ Sergeant Jenkinson, Secret Intelligence 
Department, Scotland Yard.” 

The general rose and left the room, and 
was soon closeted in private conference 
with the detective. 

The boys were in a state of cold panic. 
“ What are we to do, Edward ?”" whispered 
Willoughby in quavering tones. 

“TI don't know,” answered Edward in 
a sepulchral croak ; “if they suspect the 
wallaby-man we are gone :coons—it may 
Mean imprisonment for life! Oh, Will, 
only think of that dungeon at Ravens- 
court Towers! Let's rush off and tell the 
wallaby-man—I know where he lives. 
If he only knew the detective was after 
him, he could get away and hide some- 
where!” 

“ So he could—let us go at once!” 

They slipped quietly out of the room, 
caught up their caps, and were out of the 
house in a trice. It was raining, but 
they did not care. They ran as hard as 
they could, keeping up the pace till they 
were forced to walk from want of breath. 
In ten minutes they were in Linden Row, 
the dismal street in which the wallaby- 
man lived. 

“ Lot me see, that’s the house with the 
two gables,” said Edward. ‘Come on, 
let’s get it over!” 

They hurried across the dripping road ; 
and just as they were going to knock at 
the door, it suddenly opened, and to their 
astonishment Captain Johnson came out. 


He looked no less surprised than the 


boys. 

“Hulloh ! What are you two doing 
here?” 

“Oh, please, sir,” said Edward, “we 
want to see the wallaby-man.” 

“The wallaby-man? I’ve just been in 
there, and he's not at home. What do 
you want to see him for?" 

Edward hesitated, and looked at 
Willoughby. He might as well have 
looked at an idol, so expressionless was 
his brother’s face, though ghastly enough 
in the flickering light of'a gas-lamp. 

“We needn't stand out here in the rain, 
at any rate,” said the captain; “they'll 
let us wait inside till the shower is over. 
Come in and tell me about it, Edward; 
you look frightened.” 

They went into the room, lighted by a 
guttering candle. 

“There are not many chairs about,” 
said the captain, “ but you can squat down 
there. Now tell me what is the matter.” 

The captain’s manner was so soothing 
that Edward felt sure of his sympathy, 
and was glad to disburden his mind of 
the dread secret. 

_ “Oh, why, Captain Johnson, we were 
in an awfal fright at tea. We had just 
been reading in the Gazette about the 
robbery at Ravenscourt Towers, and the 
detectives being at work, and then the 
bell rang, and it was the detective, and 
we were in the bluest fright; so when 
uncle went into his study with the detec- 
tive, we ran off to tell the wallaby-man.”’ 
Ke Why on earth should you want to tell 

‘im 2”? 

“ Well—why—because, you see, Captain 
Johnson . . . I suppose we had best tell 
him all, Will?” 

“I suppose so,” said Willoughby. 

—“ Because, you see, I'm afraid the 
wallaby-man must have bagged uncle’s 
gold snuff-box and candlesticks, and Miss 
Appledew’s diamonds—and we didn’t 
know—we thonght perhaps the wallaby- 
man might have taken Lord Pimpernel’s 
things, and then we should get into an 
awful row for letting him into the house, 
ind be sent to prison! Oh, we are in 
such a deadly fright!" 

Edward finished up by bursting into a 
ft of erying, while the stony-faced walrus 
hooked at him with a wobegone stare. 

The captain uttered a low “ Wh-e-e-e- 
ugh!” and presently said : “ Never mind, 
Edward, cheer up! You needn’t be ina 
fight—they couldn't send you to prison 
noless you wilfully helped the wallaby- 
man to steal the things.” 

Oh, no, we really didn’t! Wo never 
snew he would bag anything—we asked 
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him to bring the animals up to our room 
for a lark, and he left them there and 
went off. We never thought: of his 
bagging things!” ; 

“ Well, then, it’s all right—there’s no 
reason for you to be in a state of mind 
about it. You had better get’ back to 
Glen; Villa as sharp as you: can, or 
you’ll get into a worse row with your uncle, 
I’m thinking! I can’t make much out of 
your story, but if I see the wallaby-man 
I'll tell him you called. Come, you had 
better be off!” 

“Do you really think there’s no chance 
of our being sent-to prison, sir?” 

“Of course you won't—be off!” 

The boys were greatly relieved by the 
captain’s cheery words, and hurried home 
with light hearts. They slipped into the 
house as noiselessly as they had -slipped 
out, and were upstairs in their room 
before anyone was aware.that they had 
left the premises. . 

“Tm glad we went,” said Edward. 
“Whatever happens, it’s a comfort to know 
that we shall not be put in prison—but I 
don’t like the detective coming: here. I 
wonder what he has said to uncle?” 

They were soon to be enlightened on 
that point. Before Willoughby had time 
to answer, Sarah bounced into the: room, 
looking scared enough to revive. some of 
the old fear in the minds of the boys. 

She spoke in a grim-whisper :|_ - 

“They've sent me up to say you aro 
both to come down this hinstant!" - 

“Oh!” " 

“Yes—'tis true. The general rang the 
study-bell like a station-man, and. give 
the horder as if he were on a field of 
battle!” : See. 

There was no appcal and no escape. 
The boys followed Sarah downstairs with 
heavy steps and faces ashen pale. 

The study-door was opened and closed : 
they were in the dread presence! There 
was the awful officer seated at: one side 
of the table witha pencil and note-book 
in his hand. The uncle was sitting 
opposite him. rts 

“ These are my nephews,” said General 
FitzIngram—“ Willoughby, the elder; 
Edward, the younger.” ey 

The detective turned a rapid glance upon 
the timid pair; his eyes seemed ‘to flash 
them through from head to foot: - 

“Now, then, young gentlermen—you 
need not look frightened—I anrnot going 
to eat you—nothing worse than ask you 
a few questions: you are accustomed to 
that style of thing at school.” 

Edward's face flickered with an attempt 
to smile ; Willoughby’s stony stare was 
fixed unmoved. The detective continued: 
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“T understand that you drove over to 
Ravenscourt Towers last Saturday with 
Captain Johnson—eh ?” 7 

“Yes, sir,” said Edward. 

“Very good. Now, tell me, did Captain 
Johnson bring any luggage away from the 
Towers ?”” 

“ Yes, sir; the butler asked him to take 
some books back for Lord Pimpernel.” 

“ How were they packed ?” 

“There were two boxes, and they put 
them under the seat.” 

“ What did the butler say about them ?”” 

“He said Lord Pimpernel had tele- 
graphed for them, and it would save time 
if Captain Johnson would take them to 
the station that night.” 

“Have you seen Captain Johnson 
since?” 

Edward hesitated, and the detective 
looked at Willoughby. 

“Come, Willoughby, don’t let your 
brother do all the talking :. have you seen 
Captain Johnson since last Saturday ?” 

“Yes, we saw him just now.” 

“Do you know where he lives?” 

“No.” 

“Where did you see him? 
Edward, tell me.” 

“It was in a house where a man lives 
who keeps a kangaroo.” 

At this point of the examination General 
FitzIngram got fidgety, and seemed 
apparently anxious to speak; but the 
detective made signs that he did not 
wish to be interrupted, and obliged the 
general to keep silence. 

“T shall want you to come and show 
me where the house is in which you saw 
Captain Johnson. We had better go at 
once, if the general has no objection.” 

Permission was readily given, and in a 
few minutes the party of three set forth. 
Two police-constables, previously engaged 
by the detective to be in readiness if 
wanted, joined them in the road. The 
detective directed them to follow some 
distance behind, so as not to arouse sus- 
picion. . 

The boys went on their way with 
feelings which Edward afterwards ¢om- 
pared to “mixed pickles.” They were 
impressed with the importance of the 
expedition, keenly alive to the excitement, 
just a little uncomfortable about the 
probable consequences to themselves, and 
wondering why the detective should want 
to see Captain Johnson. Surely he could 
not suspect the captain of being concerned 
in the robbery ! . 

But they kept their feelings to them- 
selves, and in process of time the party 
reached Linden Row. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN THE LAND OF THE LION AND THE OSTRICH. 
A TALE OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Gorpon SrTaB.gs, M.D., B.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Snowbird,” “ Oar Home in the Silver West,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XITI.—KENNETH MAKES A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


mNnetH McCrmuan, during the year 
or season of drought, bad had much 
Yorse luck than even Tom Carter. Not 
‘hat he meant to, or did, \et down his 
He looked upon ostrich-farming 


as a game he was playing, and therefore 
he determined to do all he knew to win, 
but if he did lose, why, he should take his 
loss like a man and not mourn over the 
matter. Luck would be against him, that 


would be all; and in every game there is 
always a losing side as well as a winning. 

Well, it was a good thing perhaps for 
Kenneth, or at all events for his peace of 
mind, that the whole of his fortune in 
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life did not depend upon his success in the 
colony as an ostrich-farmer. His aristo- 
cratic father, the chief of his clan, who 
used to write brief letters to him now and 
then, did not expect much to come of his 
youngest son's venture, only that a resi- 
dence at the Cape might keep him out of 
nuischief elsewhere. 

One of the stumbling-blocks to Kenneth’s 
success was this: he did not study economy 
so much as he might have done. Another 
was his habit of leaving off till to-morrow 
what might much better have been done 
the day before. In Sprudel he had a 
trustworthy and excellent manager, but 
Sprudel was not master, and preferred to 
make suggestions. “I'll make a note of 
that,” Kenneth would say. But ten to one 
he would forget all about it. 

Of course, economy must never reach 
tho verge of stinginess, else it is ruinous, 

+so that it take; what [ may call a good 

level head to know exactly what is to be 
spent upon a farm and the stock thereof, 
and what is to be saved. 

Then there is the question of buying and 
selling, and many other questions as well ; 
but on the whole I am convinced that if 
Kenneth had taken all the advice given 
him by Sprudel, he would have been ten 
times better off after a lapse of two years 
ostrich-farming. 

During that year of drought, Kenneth 
had even to employ additional hands, be- 
cause there was all the labour of cutting 
up and carrying or carting the prickly- 
pear leaves to serve as food, and, more- 
over, the water supply had given out and 
the dais had to be seen to. 

It is pitiable, indeed, to see a flock of 
ostriches in a dry, hot wind, panting with 
open mouths for the water you are unable 
to supply them with. 

However, with the commencement of 
the third winter, things looked up, and 
Kenneth was once more as happy and 
jolly as the proverbial sand-boy. 

“ I promise myself a treat,” he told Alie. 
“Thave been such a good boy of late, and 
have stuck so hard to work, and shot so 
little, that I deserve a short holiday. I be- 
lieve Lam positively getting thinand pale.” 

Alie said “Poor boy!” and looked at 
him sympathisingly, though there certainly 
was not much of the invalid about this 
young fellow. He was handsome, square- 
shouldered, hardy, and red. Are these 
symptoms of ill-health, reader mine ? 

“ Poor boy!” said Alie. 

“Well, yes; and T have made up my 
mind to go with you to Cape Town.” 

Alie clapped her hands with joy. 

“Oh dear!” she cried, “that will be 
nicer fur than anything.” 

So it came to pass that when the waggon 
left Myrtle Farm en route for the district 
railway station, it contained not only Alie, 
with her governess, Tom Carter and Edgar, 
but Kenneth also, 

That this little outing—this brief re- 
turn to civilisation—was really a treat to 
every one of them, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt. Living far beyond the 
pale of busy civilisation is very well in a 
way, and if one has work to do, and even 
a few little worries to keep the mind from 
preying on itself and rusting, it is even 
healthy ; but one thing should never be 
forgotten by every person who adopts such 
a life-—an occasional holiday, be it ever so 
brief, is an absolute necessity, and it is 
ws necessary to expend a certain sum of 
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money on this annually, as it is to pay for 
bread and meat. 

Arrived in Cape Town, the party broke 
up into two, arranging to meet at dinner. 

Kenneth took charge of Alie and her 
governess, while Edgar and Tom went off 
together to transact their business. This 
did not take a very long time, and just as 
they were entering the hotel for luncheon, 
whom should they meet but little Othello, 
conis Caffre boatman or, rather, dinghy- 

oy. 
Business, he told his old employers, was 
very dull in Simon’s Town, so that he 
had serious thoughts of selling his boat 
and turning ostrich-farimer, and he wanted 
Mr. Carter to take him on. 

“To be one message-boy,” he said, “1 
do first-rate, sah I offahs you my sah- 
vices ; suppose you not see you way, den I 
go to sea and become one sailor-man.” 

“Well,” replied Tom Cartor, laughing, 
“you may say one sailor, Othello, for 
there is certainly not enough of you to 
make two. However, I know you are a 
sharp wee chap, and can get to Cape 
Town from the farm more quickly any 
day than the train, so I will take you 
over. I think you are even smart 
enough to wait at table.” 

“Oh eah, I do he, plenty time, at de 
hotel in Simon's Town.” 

“Very well: off you trot back to 
Simon's Town and sell your boat. Wait 
for me at the hotel. I'Jl be there the 
day after to-morrow. Here are three 
dollars for you, to get the smartest rig-out 
that ever nigger-boy wore. Run to the 
kitchen and get some food now, then 
away you speed like the wind.” 

“T don go bery quick,” cried Othello. 
He salaamed to Tom and Edgar, then 
disappeared like a flash of lightning. 

There is enough beautiful scenery in 
and around Cape Town to last an ordi- 
nary tourist for a whole week ; then there 
is much about the town itself, with its 
public buildings, and its beautiful botani- 
cal gardens, to interest one; to say no- 
thing of the shipping and the strange 
mixture of nationalities to be met every- 
where ; but on this particular trip I_ think 
it was the shops that interested Alie 
Jacobs and even Miss Talbot most. 

It must be confessed that for a male 
creature Kenneth proved himself a very 
good shoppist—that is a new word, but 
there is nothing extra to pay, reader. He 
boldly entered milliners’ and dressmakers’ 
and drapers’ establishments, and found 
high chairs for the ladies, and hung around 
the counters and admired,’ or pretcnded 
to admire, flowers, ribbons, laces, and 
nicknacks of every description. 

I think, however, he gave vent to» 
gentle sigh of relief when he found him- 
self in the street again. 

He found himself more happy in music 
shops and the more sombre emporiums 
of the booksellers. In these latter Alie 
made many purchases, for in the matter 
of pocket-money her father was very 
liberal with her indeed. But Kenneth noted 
somewhat to his surprise that it was not 
child's stories she bought, but books de- 
scriptive of adventures among wild men 
and wilder beasts, or tales connected with 
these—tales, exaggerative as such tales 
usually are, of grim realities, throwing, 
for example, a halo of romance over the 
darkest and most bloodstained regions of 
Central Africa. 


“And now,” cried Kenneth at last— 
this was towards the evening of the second 
day, however —“ and now, dear Alie, hav- 
ing done all the other shops, let us visit the 
gunsmith’s, for my ammunition is nearly 
all done, and I know yours is.” 

“Oh yes! the dear old gunsmith's!" 

“And to-morrow morning we vill 
hunt up the taxidermists. I want, or w 
want—it is ull the same thing, isn’t it, 
Alie?—more eyes, more wire, and more 
paste." 

Tom Carter, having so large a party, 
went to the unusual extravagance of 
hiring a special waggon for the trip to 
Simon's Town. He was not by any 
means a spendthrift, but at the same 
time he believed that we are justified in 
trying to enjoy the good things of this 
life that Providence places before us, so 
long as we share them with those who 
may be less fortunate than we ourselves. 

This waggon was a specially upholstered 
one, and instead of bullocks it had horses. 
Nevertheless, Tom determined that they 
should not hurry the beasts. 

The morning broke bright and_fair, 
and the mist had hardly cleared off Table 
Mountain before o start was made. 
Luncheon bad not been forgotten, nor 
had Tom Carter forgotten to telegraph to 
the hotel at Simon’s Town so as to en- 
sure as nice a dinner as it was possible to 
put upon the boards. 

Great masses of cumulus tumbling 
slowly over thesky, with rifts of brightest 
blue between; patches of crimson and 
scarlet on the high hills’ sides, cloud- 
shadows chasing each other across the 
sea, and a gentle breeze from the south 
and west, to fan the heated brow—-what 
a day ofdelight it was! It is just on such 
aday os this, and amidst such scenery. 
that one feels that even to live or exist is 
in itself luxury, and that one cannot hel: 
thinking how great and good is the God 
who made all the beauty, the light and 
love displayed on every side. 

Tom Carter was a great favourite with 
the proprietor of the hotel at Simon’: 
Town, and with his daughters too. Nice 
sisterly girls, Tom used to call them ; anc 
really a) they were. 

“Oh,” hoe said as he entered, and 
after the usual courtesies, flung himsell 
into a rocking-chair and called for a cool- 
ing drink— Oh, I do feel so much at 
home.” 

The rost of the party had gone off ta 
their rooms. 

“ And aren't we delighted to see you!" 
cried the girls. “But stay,” said one, 
“there is somebody else will want a word 
with you.’ 

And off she went and fetched the 
parrot’s cage. 

“Tom Carter! Tom Carter! Tor 
Carter!’ shrieked the bird, lowering hei 
body towards the perch and flapping he: 
wings. 

“T haven't forgotten you. Polly. Dea 
old Poll!” and out came a handful o 
dried chillies. 

“Tsay,” said Tom, “will you sell the 
bird, chi'dren ? ” 

“ Yes, like a shot,” replied the landlord 
coming up with Tom’s special cooling 


beverage. “I'll sell Polly, but one o 
my girls goes with her. Now, maki 
your choice.” 


“Not with you standing there,” saic 
Tom; and so the banter and chaff wen 


on, settling down soon, however, into 
quiet chat and the exchange of interesting 
news. 

In half an hour’s time dinner was 
announced. 

“ Dinna all ready, sah, fo’ true.” 

Why, it was Othello himself—dressed 
in white duck from top to toe, the suit 
being cut man-o'-war fashion, with lan- 
yard across the chest, clasp knife and all 
completa. 

Othello was grinning from ear to ear, 
and his laughing eyes had almost disap- 
peared behind his round glittering brown 
cheeks. “Wid de money you gib me, 
sah,” he told Tom, “I done buy two suit ; 
one I wear to black de boots in, de oder to 
wait at de table.” 

“ You're a clever lad, Othello!” 

Othello loved praise. He would now 
have blushed with pleasure, but as black 
boys can’t blush, he had to be content with 
even a wider grin, and so the corners of 
his mouth disappeared round the back of 
his head somewhere. 

But he waited at the table this evening 
in a way that gave the highest satisfaction, 
and the landlord himself told Tom that he 
really seemed to add to the dignity of his 
establishment. 

Next forenoon Kenneth borrowed a shot- 
gan from the landlord, and went away over 
the hills to the right all by himself, with 
the intention of bagging a few rock rabbits 
and a snake or two. Ashe was leaving 
the town a big red pointer came up with 
him. The dog wagged his tail and ap- 
peared very friendly indeed. 

“Going sporting, ain't you?’ the 
pointer seemed to say. 

Kenneth was smoothing his soft head. 

“T’'m going shooting, doggie,” he said. 

“Oh, please may Icome ? I'll take you 
to all the best places—indeed I will.” 

“ All right, my boy.” 

The pointer gave one sharp bark of joy 
and went trotting off in front. 

He led Kenneth up to the brow of the 
hill, from which the view was everywhere 
magnificent, then away inland across a 
wide bush-clad moor to hills and rocks 
beyond. 
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Here the dog did excellent duty, and 
Kenneth was banging away, when sud- 
denly another sportsman appeared at his 
elbow. 

He laughed and nodded, and Kenneth 
lifted his cap. 

* So you’ve got Panther, have you?” 

“Yes,” said Kenneth. “ Yours, I pre- 
sume?" 

“ Oh, no! he is anybody's dog who can 
hold straight. He came with me this 
morning, but I missed two rabbits in 
sequence, and he went off home in 
dudgeon.”” 

Then both sportsmen sat down and 
began talking. They appeared to like 
each other very much, and kept together 
all the forenoon. When they reached the 
brow of the hill again on their homeward 
march, the stranger pointed to a tiny gun- 
boast lying out in the bay. 

“That is my way home,” he said. 

“ You're captain of that—ship ?"” 

“ Well, I'm commander, or lieutenant 
in command, to be more accurate. Gray's 
my name.” 

“ McCrimman’s mine.” 

“When I was a boy and a middy, I 
knew a colonel of that name out in 
Bombay.” 

“ That was my father's cousin!” 

Never! How strange!” 

Then the two shook hands. 

“Come and take tiffin with me at the 
hotel,” said Kenneth; “there will just be 
time for us to wash our hands. The land- 
lord will find you a spoon, I guess.” 

“Come and dine with me after then, on 
board the Weevil.” 

“With all the joy in the world. Can't 
get over your knowing my father.” 

Well, that was a very merry party in- 
deed at tiffin that day, and about five 
o'clock Gray’s boat came in and he was 
pulled off to the Weevil, taking with him 
not only Kenneth but Tom as well, leaving 
Edgar to look after the girls. 

She was a very tiny gunboat, and the 
captain’s cabin was very small indeed. 
But the dinner was all that could be 
desired. 

Before they parted—findirg out that 
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the Weevil had a whole month to lie at 
Simnon’s Town before going up the coast 
to warm some African slavers—Tom in- 
vited Captain Gray * to spend a week at 
Myrtle Farm, and he joyfully accepted. 

“T can do it,” he said. “ Shall I bring 
my eda 

“Yes; we have jackals, wild cats, und 
leopards. Oh! we can show you some 
fun, { assure you.” 

“ Well, if you'll allow me, I'll go right 
back with you in the waggon.”” 

“ Hurrah!” cried Kenneth, “ that will 
be jolly!” So when Tom's waggon was 
loaded up at the hotel door next morning 
it contained an extra passenger. 

The farmer ran in, last thing, to say 
good-bye to the landlord, the girls, and the 
Poll parrot; then off he rattled and away 
went the waggon. 

Once fairly away from the town, Captain 
Gray was as merry as aschoolboy going 
home for holidays. Many a droll story of 
his adventures up the coast he told, and 
many a yarn from Tom he listened to. 
But yarns did not appear to quite meet 
the requirements of the situation; so at 
last Captain Gray proposed a song. 

“ I'm sure, Miss Talbot, you can sing,” 
he eaid. 

“I'm sure, Captain Gray, that youcan.” 

“Oh yes,” said Gray; “if I've got to 
open the ball, I’ll stand to my guns like o 
trae British sailor. You must take the will 
for the deed, however.” 

The will was good, but the deed waa 
even better ; and short indeed did the road 
appear till they rolled into Wineberg just 
as the setting sun was casting a glory over 
hills and sky such as I believe is seldom 
seen anywhere else save at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

“Strange,” said Captain Gray that 
evening as they all lounged together in 
the hotel garden after dinner—“ strange, 
but I feel as if I had known you good 
people all my life.” 

“Ah! you'll know us better yet,” said 
Kenneth. And so, indeed, it turned out. 
O'The commanders of guubca:s are always called 


captain by courtesy. 
Pate OF Yano be continued.) 
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EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 


Ww took a waggon with us, in which were 

our beds, o tent, cooking apparatus, 
and grub enough to last us for a week, besides 
several guns and rifles, for we expected to see 
game on our way. 

During the first few days of our trip we 
experienced very bad weather, as it rained 
almost incessantly, and we were glad of the 
shelter of our tent at night, without which 
camping out would have been decidedly un- 
pleasant. We soon crossed the line into 
Wyoming, and after laying in some more pro- 
visions at Fort Laramie, we struck out again 
in a westerly direction, following the course 
of the North Platte River, at this time very 
much swollen by the melted snow from the 
mountains and the recent rains. After two 
days’ drive, we were compelled to ford the 
Tiver, in order to reach a small town on the 
other side, which was by no means an easy 
undertaking. Several times during the pas- 
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PART V.—A COWROY’S LIFE. 


sage the team lost their footing, and we were 
in danger of being swept away bodily by the 
current, but fortune favoured us, and we 
succeeded in reaching the opposite bank in 
safety. 

Pushing on again, we passed a prairie 
cemetery, where a number of men were buried 
who had been killed by the Indians in days 
gone by, and soon afterwards reached the 
town. Here we met with a reception which 
was as agreeable as it was unexpected. 
Brad happened to know the mayor, who 
was also an old cowboy, and he must have 
given that worthy a long yarn about us, for 
we foundourselves objects of the most marked 
attention from all the great personages of 
this little Western town. They could not 
do too much to oblige us ; the most eminent 
lawyer drove us round the town and neigh- 
bourhood with a splendid buggy and team, 
and enlarged on the opportunities which the 


place afforded for an outlay of capital. Tho 
wealthiest and most prominent banker invited 
us to play a game or two with him in the 
evening, and the mayor himself was most at- 
tentive in every way. 

We found out later on that they were under 
the impression that we were enterprising 
capitalists, on the look-out for a profitable 
field for investment. This accounted for aM 
the honours which had been showered upon 
us; but I fancy their ideas were speedily 
dispelled when they saw us hitching up our 
team at the livery-stable on the following 
morning, and leaving town in a dilapidated 
old lumber-waggon. Westward, still west- 
ward, lay our course, and now we were ap- 
prosching that part of the country where we 
hoped to get work of some sort with cattle. 

On arriving a few days later at Caspar, a 
small town on the Chicago and North-Western 


- Railway, we met the manager of a large cattle 
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outfit, whose headquarters were a few miles 
out of the town. We applied to him for 
work, and he said that probably he could 
give us a job, but if we would drive out to 
the ranche, and put up there for the night, 
he would let us know on the following day. 

Well pleased at the prospect of getting 
work, we drove on to the ranche, and arrived 
just in time for supper, which was most 
acceptable after our long day’s journey. 

Our expectations as to work, however, were 
doomed to disappointment, for in the morn- 
ing the manager told us he had all the 
hands he required, and though he was sorry 
to disappoint us, he was afraid he could not 
take us on. He told us, however, of an 
Englishman who owned a ranche a few miles 
farther on, and who was in want of hands; so 
we hitched up our team again, and drove on 
to his place. On arriving there, we found 
that we were just too late, for the owner had 
hired all the help he wanted ; he told us that 
if we had turned up a day or two sooner, he 
would have been glad to give us a job. 

He strongly advised us to strike north to 
Buffalo, about 100 miles distant, where he 
thought we were sure of getting something 
todo. As the manager at the other ranche 
had given us similar advice, we decided to 
act upon it without delay, fora day lost might 
be the means of depriving us of a good job 
for the summer. 

Accordingly, we left everything which we 
did not absolutely need at the ranche where 
we had stayed on the previous night, and 
struck out with our lightened load in a 
northerly direction. 

On the day that we started we were fortu- 
nate enough to kill five antelope from the 
waggon, which were a welcome addition to 
our larder, and that evening we came upon 
some freighters who had camped for the 
night, and stopped with theni. They were 
working for a company, who make a business 
of freighting between Caspar and Buffalo, and 
drove teams of ten mules or bulls, which are 
generally used for this purpose. 

On the following day we had a long drive to 
make in order to get to water, which was only 
to be found at one spot, a veritable oasis in 
the desert. The freighters had described the 
locality to us, and as we got near the place, 
we took it in turns to walk at some distance 
from the waggon, so as not to miss the 
“‘water-hole,” as it was called. It came on 
to snow about this time, and no water could 
we find. 

F— , who was walking with Brad, sud- 
denly collapsed on the ground, and was 
unable to go a step farther, though generally 
the strongest of the party. Altogether, we 
were feeling very disheartened, when we were 
Tejoiced to see another freighting outfit 
coming towards us from the opposite direction, 
and on inquiring from them, we found that we 
were close to the spot where the water was, 
though we should probably have passed by 
without noticing it. Unhitching our team, 
we looked in vain for materials for a fire, and 
at last were compelled to kindle a wretched 
little smouldering affair with a plant called 
“ grease-weed.” As we sat shivering round 
this apology for a fire, the freighters, seeing 
what a plight we were in, came up and in- 
vited us to share their hospitality, which we 
were only too glad to do. We started out 
early in the morning, and in the afternoon 
reached a large cattle-ranche about twenty- 
five miles south of Buffalo. Here we made 
inquiries about work, Brad interviewing the 
“boss,” and to our delight the result was 
favourable, as we were all hired on the spot. 

Having fed our team, and put them in the 
stable, we went into the house, where we 
found about forty other hands assembled for 
supper. That meal over, we sat smoking and 
talking in the bunk-room till bed-time ; this 
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apartment is set aside for the use of the hired 
hands, and answers the twofold purpose of a 
sitting and sleeping room. 

A few days later we drove into Buffalo in 
order to get some clothes and other things 
we required, and then went to work on the 
ranche, as the first collecting of cattle from 
the “ range,” known as the “ general round- 
up,” would not commence for two weeks or 
80. 

When we arrived, all hands were at work 
on an irrigating ditch, and we were fortunate 
enough to be employed in building a “‘ fume,” 
i.e. a sort of viaduct for carrying the water 
over some swampy ground, known as “bad 
lands.” Consequently, our work consisted 
entirely of carpentering, which was infinitely 
more to our taste than shovelling earth. 

The fortnight quickly passed away, and 
preparations for the “ round-up” were in full 
swing. The first step was to collect all the 
saddle-horses, about four hundred in number ; 
these were driven into a large corral, and 
the foremen of the several “ outfits” picked 
horses alternately, so as to give each “out- 
fit” its fair share of good horses, for there 
was a great deal of choice among them, both 
as to looks and disposition, many being 
“mean,” i.e. bad-tempered, and warranted to 
“pitch ” on the slightest provocation. 

I should here explain that an “ outfit” is 
the term applied to each small body of riders, 
(about eight or ten, besides a foreman and 
cook), who collect the various herds of cattle 
from the “range.” These outfits all started 
from the ranche, each one in a different 
direction, to get together their particular 
herd; Brad, F——, and myself were lucky 
in being all placed in the same one, which was 
the last to leave the ranche. And now began 
my first experiences of @ cowboy’s life, 
which, however wild and romantic it may 
seem to those who have only a vague idea 
of it, is sheer hard work from beginning to 
end. 

A waggon accompanies each outfit, driven 
by the cook, and containing a tent, the beds 
belonging to the hands, a large stock of 
provisions, and cooking apparatus, consist- 
ing of five or six Dutch ovens, with which 
the cooks perform most marvellous feats of 
culinary skill. A good cook can command 
wages from $40 to $45 per month, which 
is more than the other hands in an outfit 
can make ; and though, of course, he has no 
riding to do, his work is by no means easy, 
and he earns every cent of his wages. 

He has to get up an hour earlier than any- 
one else in the morning, which means about 
3 a.m., light the fire, perhaps in pouring rain, 
get breakfast, wash up, pack up everything 
and put it in the waggon, hitch up his team, 
and drive till nearly noon, when he camps 
for the day and gets dinner ready. That 
meal over, and everything being washed up, 
he has a little time to himself during the 
afternoon till supper, when he is busy once 
more, and heartily glad to turn in as soon as 
his duties for the day are over. 

My experiences of a cowboy’s grub were 
decidedly favourable, and though this may 
be attributed in part to an appetite sharpened 
by continual work in the open air, yet I am 
bound to say that every credit is due to the 
managers for providing such food, which 
both in quality and quantity left nothing 
to be desired, and also to the cooks, who, 
labouring under great disadvantages, can 
produce such excellent meals as I have often 
partaken of on the Western prairies. 

We were always plentifully supplied with 
fresh beef, having the raw material ready to 
hand, and there was an abundance of various 
kinds of tinned fruit and vegetables; the 
bread, as made by our cook, was (to use an 
American word) “ elegant,” and altogether I 
came to the conclusion that, whatever hard- 


ships s cow-puncher may complain of, he 
certainly cannot grumble at his food. 

Of course in some outfits the food is 
inferior, especially those which are bringing 
cattle up from Texas on the “ trail’ to 
Wyoming and Montana; but when aman has 
been on the “range” for several years, he 
soon finds out which outfits are the best to 
work for, and always tries to get a job from 
one of them, if possible. Our outfit consisted 
of eight hands, besides the “ boss,” cook, and 
horse-wrangler; the latter looks after the 
saddle-horses. 

The round-up in which we were taking 
part lasted for about three weeks, during 
which time we had to collect about 2,000 
head. Our work during this period was, in 
company with other outfits, to round-u; 
all the cattle in the surrounding country, an 
then “cut out,” i.e. separate, those with our 
brand from the others. 

Some of the hands would ride over a fresh 
strip of country every day in search of cattle, 
while the others herded those which had 
been already collected ; fresh bunches were 
driven in daily, and added to’the common 
herd; the foreman of each outfit, with per- 
haps another good hand, would then ride 
into the herd, and cut out all cows with their 
brand. These would be driven to the herd 


‘to which they belonged, and any calves 


among them would be branded. The follow- 

ing day would find us scouring another part 

of the country, while the herd would follow 

behind: to receive whatever cattle we might 
ind, 

The manceuvres of a good cow-horse en- 
gaged in cutting out a cow from & large herd 
are something marvellous. As soon as he 
finds out which cow you are after, your share 
in the business is practically over, and all 
you have to do is to stick to your saddle—no 
easy matter on a horse that is trained to 
dodge and double like lightning; he seems 
to anticipate every movement of the cow, 
and will never leave her till she is safely 
away from the herd. The rider must keep 
his eyes fixed on the cow, and watch every 
dodge she makes, for then he can teH in 
which direction his horse will turn next, and 
counteract the sudden swing by leaning over 
on that side. 

Each hand in an outfit has six or seven 
horses allowed him to ride, which are called 
his “ string,” and he can use his own judg- 
ment as to when and how often he shall ride 
them. 

Every man has two hours’ work each night, 
standing guard over the herd, and keeps one 
of his horses especially for that purpose. 
The night work is divided into four “ reliefs ” 
of two hours each, like watches on board 
ship. The first is from 8 to 10 P.m., and so 
on till the last, which begins at 2 a.m. and 
lasts till breakfast is over. I stood guard on 
the second relief nearly all the time, which 
is much better than the third or fourth, as it 
does not ‘break into your night’s rest so 
much. There is no doubt, however, that 
night work is the worst feature of a cow- 
puncher’s life, for nothing injures a man’s 
health so much as being deprived of his 
proper sleep, especially when he has been 
riding hard all day, and needs all the rest he 
can get. 

To add to the discomfort of losing your 
well-earned repose, it is quite probable that 
when you do get back to camp, and crawl 
thankfully into your bed, you will find it 
soaking wet from the effect of rain on the 
previous night, for if a spell of bad weather 
comes on, and your bed once gets wet, there 
is no chance of spreading it out td dry till 
the sun asserts himself once more. Some- 
times a terrific thunderstorm will come on 
at night very suddenly and stampede the 
whole herd; it is then a case of “ All bands 
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on deck,” and if the night is dark, some of 
the cattle will probably get away, and have 
to be hunted up in the morning. Anyone 
who likes a spice of danger in life will find it 
on these occasions, when galloping wildly 
over broken ground on a pitch-dark night 
after cattle that have been stampeded. 

Your horse puts his foot in a prairie-dog 
hole, and away you go, head over heels, prob- 
ably losing the reins in your aérial flight, 
so that by the time you rise from Mother 
Earth with many bruises, you find your 
horse has left you in the lurch, and you 
have to make your way back to camp as 
best you can. It is wonderful what a slight 
thing will sutfice to stampede a herd of two 
thousand head, especially on a still night, 
when every sound is audible. Perhaps one 
of the hands who is on guard may cough or 
sneeze as he is riding round the herd, and a 
few cattle near him, not knowing he was so 
close, get scared, and jump up suddenly; in 
the twinkling of an eye the who!e herd are 
on their feet, as if an electric shock had been 
administered, and are gone like a whirlwind, 
before anybody can stir to stop their mad 
career. 

We generally used to sing snatches of any 
songs that came into our heads as we rode 
round the herd at night, so that the cattle 
might hear us coming, and not be startled 
by suddenly finding us close upon them. 

At last we got our herd together, a mixed 
one of about two thousand head, and work 
on round-up was over, as far as we were 
concerned. 

During the next six or seven weeks we 
should be employed in driving our herd on 
the trail in a north-easterly direction through 
Montana into Dakota, a distance of about 350 
miles, at the end of which they were to be 
handed over to their purchaser. 

Work on the trail, though monotonous, 
is considerably easier than on round-up. 
Whilst engaged on the latter, you are kept at 
work more or less all day long, never know- 
ing what you will have todo next, or when 
you will have a minute to yourself. On the 
other hand, work in the trail is all cut-and- 
dried, and as regular as clockwork. The 
cattle are only moved about six or eight miles 
each day, and as we used to start as early as 
3.30 a.M., we generally reached our camping- 
ground about 9.30, so that the drive was 
sconsupliahed during the coolest part of the 

ry. 

All hands, eight in number, would be em- 
ployed in driving, but on arriving at camp, 
four would herd the cattle till noon, while 
the remainder rested. After dinner the other 
four would go out, and stay with the herd 
till supper-time, after which all hands would 
be on herd till eight o'clock, when the first 
“relief " would come out. All hands are on 
duty betweén six and eight for the purpose 
of keeping the herd in one place, and getting 
them to “bed down” for the night, after 
which two riders can easily herd them. 

On the next day those four who were 
herding on the previous afternoon would 
continue to do so from 9.30 a.m. till noon, 
when the other four would take their places. 
Thus it will be seen that euch man had 
several hours to himself on every day, in the 
morning and afternoon alternately. 

Driving cattle on the trail is easy work 
after the first few days, for then they begin 
to ‘string out” in a line, and walk along 
the trail of their own accord, without much 
exertion on the part of the riders. 

The hardest work, and that generally given 
to “ green "’ hands, is “ pounding drags,” i.c. 
shoving on laggards at the tail end of the 
herd, which is a most thankless task, for 
you have to be yelling at the cattle nearly all 
the time, and derive the full benefit of the 
dust s irred up by the herd in front, which 
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is the reverse of pleasant on a broiling 
summer day. 

Here and there on our way we would 
encounter strips of “ bad land,” which in wet 
weather becomes terribly boggy ; before get- 
ting on our horses we had to scrape the mud 
off the left boot, and after mounting, sit in 
the saddle and clean off the right boot, be- 
fore we could put it in the stirrap. 

A“ shooting scrape,” which is the rather 
casual name given to a quarrel involving the 
use of firearms, took place in an outfit be- 
longing to the same ranche as we did, a short 
time after we had started on thetrail. They 
were driving a herd just behind us, and 
camped one day near a small town on 
Powder River, Montana. 

The cook and the horse-wrangler, who had 
never been on friendly terms with each other, 
happened to be returning to camp together. 
The former, having got half-seas over in town, 
was completing the operation by taking a 
pull every few minutes ata bottle of “ Golden 
Bitters ” which he had with him. 

His companion, who was comparatively 
sober, suggested that he might as well keep 
some for the other boys, whereupon the cook 
broke out into vio'ent ab use, and calling him 
the most insulting name possible, told him it 
was none of his business ; he hadn’t paid for 
the liquor,and so on. By this time they had 
got into camp, and the horse. wrangler, with- 
out a word, went over to his horse, and 
taking arevolver from the saddle, walked back 
and fired at the cook, the bullet passing 
through his hat. The latter, who was un- 
armed, then made a rush at him, but before 
he could get within reach, the horse-wrangler 
fired again, this time with fatal effect; the 
bullet struck the unhappy cook just above 
the eye, and he dropped dead on the spot. 

An occurrence of this sort, though not so 
common as formerly in the West, is not 
looked upon in the severe light in which it 
would be regarded in England. The mur- 
derer stayed in camp unmolested for two or 
three days after the crime had been com- 
mitted, and then the “boss” of the outfit 
gave hima hint to make himself scarce, as 
his services would not be required any longer. 

Accordingly, he struck out north, and got 
over the line into British territory, where he 
was beyond the reach of American law. On 
his way he made no attempt to conceal his 
identity, but told everyone what he had done. 
Notices were sent out, giving a description of 
him, and a cow-puncher, who had seen him 
on his way north, went in pursuit, but did 
not overtake him before he got over the line. 
Strangely enough, the fugitive allowed him- 
self to be arrested, though he was on British 
soil, and went quietly back into Montana with 
his captor. I never heard the result of his 
trial, as it took place after we had left the 
country. 

The region through which we were now 
riding showed traces of volcanic disturbances 
in bygone days ; rocks of all sizes were piled 
on top of each other in most fantastic shapes, 
and scattered in every direction over the sur- 
face of the ground. One could imagine such 
places to have been the scenes of mighty 
combats between the giants of past ages, and 
see them in fancy hurling these huge mis- 
siles at each other with as little exertion as 
we throw about pebbles on the shore. What 
@ grand spectac!e such a battle would afford ! 
It would be well, however, for a spectator to 
retire to a safe distance before he could 
thoroughly enjoy it. 

Iwish I were able to describe the effect which 
these rocks present to theeye. Were a painter 
to transfer the scene truthfully to his canvas, 
not one person in a hundred would believe 
the picture to be a faithful representation of 
Nature. The colours are so vivid, and in 
such startling contrast to each other, that 


he who gazes at this huge natural ksleido- 
scope, in which the reds, blues, greens, and 
yellows are constantly grouping themselves 
in different forms, is equally fascinated and 
bewildered. 

One of the great drawbacks which we en- 
countered on our way waa the bad water we 
were often compelled to drink out of the 
muddy creeks, on whose banks we generally 
camped for the night. However, after a hot 
and dusty drive, anything that was moist 
went down pretty well. 

The continual driving of cattle day after day 
becomes decidedly menctonous, and though 
the new country which is opened out before 
you as you go has an enlivening effect, this 
is but a small set-off against the dull routineo! 
work on the trail. We were by no means sorry. 
therefore, to arrive at Mingersville, where the 
beef-cattle were to be handed over to thei 
new owner. The cows and calves had to k 
driven eighty miles farther to the ranche ; bu 
before we started with them, we helped t 
brand the steers, about six hundred in number 
This was done much more quickly than migb 
be supposed, as all roping and throwing wer 
dispensed with, an apparatus fitly calle 
@ “‘squeezer’’ being brought into requisi 
tion. 

Occasionally, when the pressure from th 
rear is excessive, two steers get into th 
“ squeezer ’’ together, and if the hinder on 
happens to be the larger of the two, th 
“ squeezer "’ will close on his ribs, but fail t 
hold his smaller comrade in front. In such 
cage, as it is impossible to drive them baci 
the little gate at the end is opened, and th 
foremost steer allowed to run out with th 
branded animals. Then one of the boys ha 
to ride into the corral and rope him— no eas 
matter, for Mr. Steer, wild at any time, i 
doubly so now after his experience of bein 
jammed and hustled through the “ shoot 
and “squeezer.” When he finds that th 
noose is over his head, and, moreover, thi 
he cannot escape from it, he will probab! 
turn round and charge straight for the hors 
who will have to be a smart dodger to kec 
out of his way. I saw one horse pulled dow 
by the strain of the rope on the horn of tk 
saddle; no sooner was he down than tt 
whole herd of steers went for him! Tt 
rider promptly ran for the fence, and the 
followed a confused mélée of hoofs and hort 
as the wretched horse was dragged about t 
the rope which was firmly fastened to tt 
saddle, the steers running over him in eve: 
direction. After a bit there was a lull in t} 
bovine storm, when the horse managed 
scramble to his feet again, and was eventual 
got out of the corral, not much the worse fi: 
his rough handling, or rather “ hoofing,”’ wii 
the exception of a few cuts and bruises. 

The branding over, we went on to tl 
ranche with the cows and calves, about 
thousand in number; these also had to | 
branded, but we got through the work in ty 
days, thanks to a ‘squeezer,” which h: 
also been put up there. 

After having branded the cows and calve 
we returned to Mingersville, and waited f 
the arrival of a herd which was coming 
the trail behind us, and which belonged 
the same company as ours. 

They turned up in a few days, and 1 
helped them to cut out and brand their bee 
cattle. One night, before they were brande 
a tremendous thunderstorm came up ai 
stampeded the whole herd; we had t! 
greatest Cifficulty to collect them again duri) 
the next few days, but at last it was don 
and having branded them, we started on o 
homeward way over the trail. 

It was delightful to be able to ride alor 
at your own pace, with no cattle to stir 1 
the dust ahead of you, and such a relief 
know, when you turned into bed, that yx 


would not be roused at midnight by a yell of 
Second relief” in your ear. 

After about two weeks’ riding, we arrived at 
the home ranche, from which we had started 
with our herd. Not many days elapsed before 
we went into Caspar for our mail, of which 
quite a budget had accumulated during our 
absence. 

Much to my surprise, one of my letters 
contained an offer, from an old friend, of a 
good situation on his estate in England. I 
had come to the conclusion that little was to 
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be done in the way of ranching in the West 
without large capital, and as I was not 
blessed with this latter commodity, I was 
only too glad to accept the offer, and decided 
to start for England forthwith. 

My preparations did not take me long, my 
kit not being extensive. I was fortunate 
enough to get a free pass over the railroad 
as far as Chicago, being sent in charge of 
some cattle which were being shipped from 
Caspar. 

Natarally enough, I was pleased at the 
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idea of seeing the Old Country once more, and 
yet I was somewhat reluctant to leave the 
‘West and all its wild charms behind. 

It was with rather mixed feelings, then, 
that I said “ Good-bye”’ to Bob and Brad, and 
my other comrades on the trail; and this 
being the closing scene of my experiences in 
the West, I will also bid my readers “ Adieu,” 
with the sincere wish that these few pages 
may give them a tithe of the pleasure which 
the life afforded me. 

(THE END.) 
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Sa time ago I rend a case in the paper in 

which a lady brought an action against 
somebody for detaining a fowl, which she 
declared had strayed away from her pens 
and had been misappropriated by the some- 
body in question. I forget exactly what was 
said, for and against, but I remember that 
the fowl was produced in court with a num- 
ber of others, and that when the lady was 
asked how she could recognise this particular 
bird in the midst of a soore or so exactly 
like it in plumage and size, so as to be able 
to say positively that it was her property, 
she replied that she knew it by its expres- 
sion. And the magistrate said it was absurd 
for anybody to talk about the expression of 
a fowl. 

I confess that I am not quite so convinced 
myself about the absurdity of such a method 
of identification. The oft-quoted illustra. 
tion of the shepherd recognising every sheep 
in his flock by its face is no exaggeration or 
figure of speech, but a fact which one may 
see exemplified or prove for oneself in many 
other instances. It is almost impossible to 
distinguish one individual from another 
when thrown for the first time amongst 
hlack people, though they soon offer as 
marked distinction as those of our own 
race; and they in turn aver that they find a 
like difficulty at the outset of their acquain- 
tance with the whites. I can testify that I 
have very quickly learned to recognise every 
member in colonies of albino rats, guinea- 
pigs, agoutis, and other animals, as well as 
each bird in a large aviary of cardinals 
which recurs to my memory at this moment ; 
while my snakes are as familiar to me by 
their faces as the persons who compose my 
household, though casual visitors to my 
vivarium often are unable to see whether 
there are two or a dozen of them lying in a 
cage. On this point, however, I will relate 
a circumstance which affords a corroboration. 

More than once I have mentioned the 
Zoological Gardens at Antwerp to you. In 
the days when I used to go there they had 
no Reptile House (now I believe they have 
set up @ grand one), but such snakes as they 
possessed were kept in four glass cases in the 
Lion House, and in a shallow sort of den 
undernesth the Museum. The collection at 
that time—nearly twenty years ago—in- 
claded no crocodiles, lizards, or tortoises ; 
nothing but large pythons, with an occasional 
boa or anaconda introduced by myself. The 
last time that I was there, however, M. 
Vekemans, the resident Director, informed me 
that it had been determined to arrange a num- 
ber of smaller cages for colubrine snakes ; 
and I gladly promised to send over anything 
which I could find it in my heart to spare in 
that line, to serve as the nucleus of a future 
collection of such specimens. Accordingly, 
&s goon as I returned to Fingland, I forwarded 
per 8.8. Baron Osy a box containing ten 


. it can be induced to take a bit of raw meat, 
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or twelve non-venomous colubrine serpents, 
including a moccasin and a seven-banded 
snake. 

You will see both these represented in 
almost every zoological garden or menagerie, 
being very common species. Both hail 
from the Uniied States, where they are ex- 
ceedingly plentiful; and both are related to 
our British grass-snake. They breed well in 
captivity, and ifI am not mistaken the two 
specimens in question were born either in 
my own cages, or in those of the Zoological 
Society of London. The moccasin (Tropido- 
notus fasciatus) grows to a length of three 
or four feet, is not of brilliant hues, though 
prettily marked, and is usually savage; one 
very near me at this moment is almost black 
in colour—so dark that you can hardly de- 
tect any pattern on its skin at all; and it is, 
moreover, the very tamest and the very 
biggest of its kind that I have ever seen, 
as thick as my wrist. It’s quite a show 
snake with me, for it will feed when held 
in the hand, seizing a dead frog in the 
air, the jaws holding it without any sup- 
port while they walk over it from side to 
side until it is engulfed. Sometimes, too, 


so that you see it is an exceptional snake 
altogether. But if you go to the Reptilium 
at the Zoo you may see, in the middle den 
on the right-hand side as you enter the door, 
a smaller specimen, presented by my little 
boy—one which knew a great deal too much 
for him—the most spiteful creature imagin- 
able. 

How curious it is, by the way, that even 
those snakes which are practically untam- 
able entirely disregard the presence of visitors 
in front of the glass before they have been 
installed in the cages many hours! They 
never strike in that direction. People lean 
over the rail and tap to rouse those that 
are lying actually against the glass, but they 
don't succeed in making the cobras sit up or 
the rattlesnakes spring their music; yet both 
are as demonstrative as possible as soon as 
the keeper’s crook intrudes within thoir 
domain. The fact of their being very short- 
sighted may have something to do with it, 
and perhaps the thick glass blocks their 
vision still further ; it is very difficult to de- 
ceive any animal with a looking-glass—they 
may be startled for a moment by their own 
reflection, but penetrate the illusion at once. 
T have observed that the puff-adders at the 
Gardens get wild and inclined to hiss and 
blow in very bad weather, when deep snow 
lies ou the ground, the reason being, no 
doubt, that the house remains almost de- 
serted at such times, and they cease to 
become accustomed to the presence of spec- 
tators. I went up there last week to in- 
spect some snakes which I had deposited 
a few days previously on their arrival from 
Central America. Directly the keeper en- 


tered the cage, they went for him open- 
mouthed ; yet they evinced not the slightest 
excitement or animosity towards the crowd 
of visitors whose faces were almost pressing 
against the glass. 


The seven-band belongs to the genus 


Tropidonotus, too—T. leberis ; our common 
grass-snake being, as you know, T. natrir. 
That genus Tr 
distributed of all the genera of serpents, its 
species occurring iu nearly every part of the 
world in which these reptiles are found. But 
what I want to impress upon you in order 
that you may see the point of this little tale 
is, that both these snakes are anything Lut 
rare, and that to find them in any menagerie 
or collection would excite no astonishment, 
but, on the contrary, be just what one would 
expect. 


idonotus is the most widely 


The thanks of the Zoological Society of 


Antwerp were duly conveyed to me on re- 
ceipt of my present, and I heard no more 
of the matter—inceed I had well-nigh for- 
gotten it. 
happened to be in Paris, and of course paid 
visit to the Reptilium in the Jardin des Plantes. 
It is (or was) rather a peculiarly constructed 
house, many of the cages having glass walls 
on the outer as well as the inner side, so 
that people can sce the inmates from the 
outside without entering the building—not a 
very good arrangement, as it renders it im- 
possible to keep the snakes warm enough in 
very cold weather, while transmitted light 
certainly does not show them off to the best 
advantage. The house was closed to the 
public at the hour of my arrival, but the 
doors were courteously opened to me by the 
Superintendent, who, in the kindest manner, 
conducted me round on a tour of inspection 
of his charges. 


Seven or eight months later I 


The lesser snakes are (or were--all this 


refers, alas! to the days of long ago) kept in 
small square cases built into a sort of screen 
extending across the interior of the house, 
each compartment having glass at the back 
as well as in front, and a sort of perforated 
brick in the middle, in which the occupant 
of the cage could hide if so disposed. Now, 
I protest that no thought of anything be- 
yond our 
creatures before us was present in my mind 
at the time ; but on catching sight of a 
snake next door to the one we were discuss. 
ing, 
« Why, thero’s my moccasin! 


conversation concerning the 


I suddenly exclaimed involuntarily, 


I felt absolutely certain of it, though I 


hal to “ think back " before I could remem. 
ber which of my moccasins it was. The 
Superintendent was politely incredulous, and 
pointed out that they had never received a 
specimen of that kind from me, although I 
had sent them various others. 
gave no information as to the source from 
which it had been derived, but my conductor 
knew that it had been obtained by purchase, 
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andI am not sure but what I was beginning 
to waver on the point of identity, when as- 
surance was made doubly sure by the dis- 
covery of my seven-band a little farther 
on. 

How or by what means I was enabled to 
recognise them with such confidence, I can 
no more tell you than you can describe to 
me the exact process by which you know 
your own brother when you see him. You 
do positively know him, nevertheless, though 
he has nothing about him that can be de- 
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scribed in words to distinguish him from a 
thousand other people ; and similarly I felt 
quite certain about my snakes. At my ur- 
gent request, the kind Superintendent, with 
smiling disbelief still written in his face, 
consulted the books of the establishment—to 
find these two, with other specimens, entered 
therein as ‘received in exchange from the 
Zoological Society of Antwerp” a few 
months before. 

I found out afterwards that the plan for 
the erection of additional snake-cases in the 


Lion House had been aiandoned, the floor- 
space being considered inadequate in the 
event of the presence of great crowds at 
holiday times; and that the snakes had been 
sent to Paris, there being no suitable pro- 
vision for their exhibition at that period. 
There is the incident, exactly as it 
occurred. You can draw what conclusions 
you like from it. For my own part, looking 
back on it, I am impressed with the idea 
hee a fowl may have an expression after 


TEE EEE 


S ten or twelve miles off the Peruvian 

coast, and ninety miles south of the port 
of Callao, the North, Middle, and South 
Chincha Islands rise to a height of about 
one hundred feet above the sea. These were 
the once famous guano deposits, and what 
with a collision, hunting, fishing, and a seri- 
ous Chinese revolt, my first visit to them 
proved remarkably interesting and memor- 
able. 

In the days of the Incas, or native rulers 
of Peru, the fertilising properties of guano 
were so well known that a law prohibited, 
under penalty of death, any molestation or 
destruction of the sea fowl which congre- 
gated in vast numbers upon the islands. 
Here the birds lived, bred, and slowly raised 
a deposit of guano, which ultimately attained 
an altitude of some two hundred feet above 
the barren granite rocks. Upon one occasion 
I secured possession of six curious-looking 
eggs that were found at a depth of nineteen 
fathoms, or one hundred and fourteen feet, 
below the surface; while the wonderfully 

reserved bodies of birds, and even seals, 

ave been found at a depth of eight and ten 
fathoms. If, as the traveller Humboldt 
declared, “during a term of three hundred 
years the birds would only deposit over the 
surface of those islands a layer of guano but 
a few lines in thickness,” some idea may be 
formed of the countless years those great 
guano cliffs were in course of formation. 

Work upon the islands was entirely carried 
on by Chinese labour. 

Can you imagine yourself standing at the 
base of an immense yellowish-coloured guano 
cliff, across the face of which narrow gal- 
leries were cut at regular intervals, and from 
these the guano constantly fell to the ground, 
while a fine light brown pungent dust rose 
high above the summits of the islands ? 

From the workings narrow lines of railway 
spread out toward the edges of the precipi- 
tous rocks, upon the sloping summits of 
which large triangular-shaped enclosures, or 
“tips,” were erected. Into these the wag- 
gons discharged their loads. At the apex of 
the “tip ” stood a sliding door, and beyond 
that a huge cotton-canvas tube, or “shoot,” 
down which the guano rushed in tons to the 
long-boats or scows moored far below. 

The management of those boats was fre- 
quently dangerous, and even to the strongest 
constitutions exceedingly trying. When the 
name of a ship was called by the Chinese 
foreman at the head of a “ shoot ” her boats’ 
crew hauled into position, and gave the sig- 
nal that instantly filled the vessel with tons 
of guano, while a suffocating cloud of dense 
strong-smelling dust hid everything from 
view, and not unfrequently forced all hands 
overboard. Should the grinning Celestial 
overhead have formed a dislike to any par- 
ticular crew—and such was frequently the 
case amongst temperance ships that refused 
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the usual bottle of ram—they had to keep a , nose Jack lost his footing, plunged headlong 


bright look-out, since nothing could be more 
apparently accidental than rushing into an 
already overloaded craft an extra ton, or 
more, with a result more speedily imagined 
than described. While at work all hands 
wore upon their faces huge oakum pads, or 
respirators, but even then men constantly 
bled from the ears and nostrils, so pungent 
was the smell of the guano. 

Fish in vast quantities abounded, while of 
the hunting of seals and sea-lions I shall 
have something to relate presently. 

It was on a certain’ beautiful Christmas 
morning that I caught my first glimpse of 
these celebrated islands. Having stood in 
close to the mainland, our ship, a fast-sailing 
clipper, went in stays, and headed for the 
anchorage at the islands, where many 
vessels were already moored. When half 
way across a boatful of sea captains came 
alongside, and while most hurried to the 
cabin to inspect some cut-glass decanters 
and their contents, one gentleman acted as 
pilot. Now, the latter happened to command 
a ship which, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, could not—to use a nautical 
expression—‘ do more than about four knots 
with stun’s’ls both sides.’ The pilot evi- 
dently forgot that he was now handling a 
vessel of very different capabilities. The 
clipper raced onward with every stitch still set. 
The crew commenced to grumble, and at 
length the mate sang out sharply from the 
fok’sle head. The words reached the ears of 
our captain, and rushed him on deck. Ina 
moment sheets, sails, and shellbacks were fly- 
ing in all directions. The anchor dropped 
from the cathead, while the cable flew 
through the hawse-pipes. Every device 
proved unavailing. On sped the clipper, and 
never stopped till she had knocked out of the 
pilot's own vessel the bowsprit, jib-boom, 
and cathead; while our own mizzen top- 
gallant mast came down by the run, and, fall- 
ing through the saloon skylight, played 
havoc with the decanters on the table. Such 
was my introduction to the once famous 
Chincha Islands, 

It has been already stated that fish in vast 
quantities abounded in those waters, while 
the hunting of seals and sea-lions afforded 
to the sporting shellbacks considerable amuse- 
ment, as one incident will amply prove. 

One afternoon our ship's gig—in other 
words, @ spick-and-span boat, the pride of 
the apprentice crew--was awaiting the cap- 
tain on shore, and the boys had all gone off 
in search of adventure. Presently my atten- 
tion was attracted by the cry, ‘“ Look-out, 
Jack, she’s off!’ and immediately after- 
wards a couple of youngstera hove in sight, 
both striving to check the career of a large 
seal, which sent the shingle flying in all 
directions by its violent struggles to reach 
the sea. While attempting to hit it on the 


into the hull of the enemy, and finally rolled 
over on the beach. Nothing daunted by this 
mishap, Jack’s chum rushed forward, and 
seizing the stern flippers of the seal, boy and 
fish still continued a lively flight toward the 
briny. At this critical moment Jack sprang 
to the rescue, and, having gripped his com- 
panion round the waist, their united struggles 
presently brought the seal to an anchor. 
The “tug o’ war ” now began. 

“Hold on, Jack,” cried his chum, “and 
we'll shanty her up the beach.” 

Roosting upon their beam-ends, and with 
heels dug well into the shingle, both boys 
started, musically, the old sea ditty— 


“A Yankee sloop sailed down the river, 

Blow, boys, blow "— 
and at every “ blow, boys, blow,” a ship-shape 
shellback's haul landed the bewildered prize 
some feet up the beach. The struggle was 
severe. The perspiration streamed down the 
faces of the captors, while the good old song 
became decidedly less hearty. ‘ Say, Jack,’* 
cried his panting chum, “this can’t last. 
Fetch a boat-stretcher an’ bang her nose. 
Tl hold on.” 

“ I believe she’s dead,” Jack said ; and such 
was apparently the case, for the seal now 
made not the shadow of a sign. 

Very cautiously Jack relaxed his grip and 
then rushed for the boat. The seal suddenly 
woke up and looked astern. Then, with 
stun’s'ls both sides, so to speak, she and 
Jack’s chum scooted down that beach faster 
than a couple of snoozers tobogganing down 
Highgate Hill. As for the boy, Iam inclined 
to think that the marks of his heels must be 
in that shingle now, but respecting his breeks 
perhaps the less said the better. Certainly 
one portion was afterwards conspicuous by 
its absence. 

Jack yelled like one possessed, and reached 
the water just in time to perceive his chum 
disappear below the surface. A moment 
later a curly black head hove in sight, and 
having discharged a quantity of salt water, 
quietly approached the shore. “ You’re the 
biggest fool I ever saw,” said the mouth. 

“Just call me that again,” cried Jack, 
striking a fighting attitude, ‘an’ out goes 
your starboard light.” 

“Why did you let go, then?” 

“Cause you told me to.” 

“Oh—ah—so I did! Well, it was a lark, 
Jack.” 

“For the seal—’spects she’s laughing 
now,” Jack returned; and so ended that 
memorable tug of war. 

Now for an incident of quite a different 
nature. One morning something went wrong 
on shore. I forget the actual cause, but any- 
how the Chinese labourers ceased work, and 
of course every ship in the anchorage was 
thrown idle. This wasa serious matter, since 
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the Peruvian Government must pay heavily 
for any detention of the ships. All persua- 
sion proved inadequate to bridge the difti- 
culty, and a message was then despatched 
to the mainland. 

That night a large boat-load of soldiers 
reinforced the small body always stationed 
on the North island. Next morning the 
shoots still remained idle, but shortly after 
breakfast a gleam of bright metal suddenly 
rose above a guano ridge, and immediately 
afterwards a crowd of Chinamen, armed 
with shovels, pickaxes, and other weapons, 
hove in sight. They were in open mutiny. 

A volley of musketry was next heard, and 
several of the pigtails were seen to fall. 
The remainder of their force instantly 
cleared the ridge, and then fell flat upon 
their faces—-waiting. With a loud cheer 
the troops appeared upon the sky-line, but 
before they had time to reload, or even fix 
bayonets, the infuriated Chinamen were 
amongst them, and a frightful hand-to-hand 
contest ensued. From the rigging of every 
ship the fight was closely followed. The 
infantry was outnumbered, and at close 
quarters no match for the agile and wiry- 
sinewed pigtails. Indeed, so completely 
were the former outmaneuvred that they 
speedily retreated, and left behind many 
comrades lying motionless on the ground. 
Almost immediately afterwards several flags 
were seen flying above the town. 

“They need assistance, sir,” our mate 
said, after referring to the signal-book. 
From every ship an answer was speedily 
returned, and armed boats’ crews quickly 
made for the shore. Six of the latter were 
ordered to patrol the channel lying between 
the North and Middle islands, so that any 
reinforcements sent to the mutineers from 
the latter place might be cut off. 

Upon reaching the mole or landing-place 
numerous women and children piteously 
implored removal to the ships, and their 
request was speedily granted. Our crowd 
was soon ashore, and learned that the 
Chinamen had been checked in their advance 
upon the town. In good order all hands 
tramped across the guano, and presently 
discovered both sides hotly engaged. Just 
as we hove in sight a cloud of smoke hid 
from view the actual state of affairs, but as 
that was swept away by the breeze the pig- 
tails were seen to close with the foe. Nowa- 
days such an advance would have be2n 
impossible, but you must remember that at 
the time of which I write breechloaders and 
quick-firing arms were unknown, and every 
soldier standing upon that island was armed 
with a very inferior muzzle-loading weapon. 

With wild yells the Chinamen rushed 
forward, and shovels, clubbed muskets, and 
other deadly implements clashed in a 
dreadful mélée. The natives certainly fought 
with much courage, but the available force 
was not nearly sufficient to put down the 
outbreak, and until our appearance the 
pigtails evidently knew nothing of the 
support now hastening to quell the disturb- 
ance. With a cheer of encouragement for 
the almost exhausted infantry, our side 
dashed forward, while the dismayed enemy 
suddenly hauled off, and presently made 
signs of surrender, and laid down their 
weapons. Of course, we imagined the con- 
test was at an end, but the troops, maddened 
by their loss, seized this opportunity to 
reload, and before their intentions were 
understood another volley was poured into 
the midst of the foe. 

“Stop, stop!’ cried our captain, as he 
rushed to the front; ‘this is murder.” 

“Dey kill mine mensh,” shouted the 
native officer, “and me shoot.” 

“If you do,” cried the captain, “we will 
fire on you. Who's going to load our ships?” 
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His firmness settled the matter, and after 
some discussion it was agreed that all 
Chinamen willing to return to work should 
be allowed to do so immediately, since some 
fifty or sixty vessels were lying idle in the 
anchorage. Upon seeking to explain this 
arrangement to the Chinamen it seemed 
as if the earth had opened and engulfed 
them, since none could be seen, and no one 
could in any way explain the mystery. 
Even their dead and wounded had been 
removed. Search-parties were sent in all 
directions, but nothing was discovered of the 
missing enemy. 

The afternoon slipped away in fruitless 
search, but towards sundown a native came 
racing across the guano with news of the 
Chinamen’s retreat. He had discovered a 
narrow passage leading down to a large cave, 
many such being known to exist on the 
western side of the island. It was decided 
to proceed there immediately, but considered 
safer to approach it from the beach, since 
none were acquainted with the intricacies of 
th» secret passages, nor the temper of those 
holding possession of the cave. Accom- 
panied by several sea captains, and a strong 
armed body-guard, the native guide led us 
across the island. 

At some distance from the town we 
reached, in the fast deepening twilight, a 
strange and most impressive spot. Within 
a circle of some eighty yards we came, 
unawares, upon many small wooden crosses 
fixed in the thin soil, some appearing as 
though they had but just been set up, while 
others seemed about to fall, and many lay 
quite flat upon the ground. There was no 
enclosure of any kind about this spot where 
shellbacks slept in unbroken peace, and in 
many places the weather-whitened sides and 
ends of roughly formed coffins appeared 
above the barren soil. A more lonely or 
melancholy place it would, indeed, be difti- 
cult to imagine, and with uncovered heads 
all stood silent, while more than one man 
stepped from our ranks to pay his last 
tribute of respect to the memory of some 
former messmate who here rested in a 
shellback’s grave. 

“Forward!” Once again all hands were 
in motion. The cool night breeze moved 
gently across the graves. Upon the scene 
there fell the faint light of the Southern 
Cross, and with many a backward glance we 
bade farewell to the silent forms resting on 
the summit of that South Pacific island. 

Without further delay the march was con- 
tinued, and the western beach safely reached. 
Along the shingle, and round about many a 
low-lying rock, our party continued to follow 
the guide, till presently further advance wag 
checked by a smooth wall of high rock that 
ran some distance into the sea. Our guide 
declared that upon the opposite side of this 
barrier lay the entrance to the Chinamen’s 
retreat. Several shellbacks cautiously waded 
out and found that a passage to the cave was 
a matter of slight moment, since at the 
deepest portion of the water they were only 
immersed breast deep. 

Much caution was now maintained. The 
firearms and ammunition were first sent 
round on the shoulders of trusted men. Then 
followed the sea captains, each being carried 
above the water by his own crew. In due 
course all hands passed safely round the bar- 
rier, and presently stood upon a narrow strip 
of almost white sand, the outer edge of which 
was fringed with breaking water, while be- 
yond that the undulating bosom of the vast 
Pacific Ocean lay sleeping beneath a lately 
risen moon that cast a thin silvery path 
across the sea. High in air rose the almost 
perpendicular island cliffs, and immediately 
in front the cave entrance was wrapped in 
deepest shadow. Toward this all hands pro- 


ceeded, till the voice of command called a 
halt. Muskets and other arms were now ex- 
amined carefully, and again we moved for- 
ward till a somewhat sharp turning was 
reached, and almost every ray of light left 
behind. 

It would be impossible to clearly describe 
the strange sensations which our situation 
aroused. Here were all hands silently await- 
ing some indication of the Chinamen’s posi- 
tion, and as yet not the slightest sound could 
be detected. What hope of resistance could 
we expect to make against an enemy who, 
evidently fully acquainted with their strange 
surroundings, might at any moment rush 
upon our force and possibly inflict such 
disaster as none dared suggest ? 

In the midst of some such reflections the 
voice of our captain was heard. ‘John, 
John,” he shouted, “me no hurtee you. You 
workee, workee, Johnny?” but the only 
immediate reply was a clear imitation of the 
words, that seemed to roll away toward the 
very bowels of the earth, and told to what ao 
vast depth the sea had once entered this 
cavern. Almost immediately afterwards— 
whether by accident or intent I never knew 
—a musket was suddenly discharged, and 
the next moment the great cave was filled 
with the most terrifying roars it was possible 
to imagine. To many of our crowd it ap- 
peared as though hundreds of human voices 
had united in one awful yell, and that the 
infuriated Chinamen were rushing to our 
annihilation. 

Louder and still Jouder became the roar. 
For thought or action there was scarce a 
moment’s duration. Nearer still the deafen- 
ing outburst of anger echoed and re-echoed 
through the vault, but still each man, on 
bended knee, breathlessly awaited the word 
of command. It was never passed along. 
For the spice of perhaps a few seconds 
every shelivack remained motionless, and 
then it appeared as though the very ground 
was rent apart by some violent commotion. 
Not a man in our crowd escaped. With the 
suddenness of a- lightning tlash each was 
hurled from his position, and over the pro- 
strate bodies of all there rushed toward the 
entrance a struggling, bewildered multitude. 
The uproar and confusion were simply inde- 
scribable. Muskets were discharged. Skip- 
pers and shellbacks were equally overthrown, 
while the intense darkness rendered it impos- 
sible to separate friend from foe. Threats 
and entreaties were alike useless. Most of 
the firearms were lost in the first shock of 
contact, and still that terrifying roar drowned 
every cry for assistance, until the last panic- 
stricken foe had rushed from the cave. 

One by one the bruised and overthrown 
shellbacks collected into something like order 
their scattered intellects. ‘ Well,” cried an 
amazed sailor, ‘but if this yere ain't just the 
rummiest go I ever see you can call me a 
Dutchman. Them ’ere seals was a caution. 
I never knowed till now how nearly one 
could bust yer back-bone by ’is weight.” 

In short, my friend, our Peruvian guide 
had led us to the wrong cave, and into the 
midst of the seals and sea-lions; but since 
that memorable night not one of our crowd 
has ever laid an eye on that erring native. 
His health would have suffered had it been 
otherwise. 

In silent meditation all hands subsequently 
reached their ships in safety. Upon the 
following morning the guano shoots were in 
full working order. 

The Chinese foremen cheerily hailed the 
boats gathered in clusters far below, and if 
my description of those once famous islands 
meets your approval I shall feel that my sail- 
ings to and fro across the great oceans of the 
world have not been sailed in vain. So long, 
lads! 


L—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 
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3895, Although January does not actna'ly com- 
neuce what I call the * B.0.P.” year, which begins in 
Norember, still it introduces us to the Annus Domini, 
ul, therefore, I beg to wish our boys a happy and blithe. 
ome New Year, and trust they have all spent a right 
nerry Christmas with no gastronomical after-effects. 
(p! and Iwish joy to our girl readers also, for of these 
se have many thousande, and the number is appar- 
ntly even on the increase. They come among us, and 
‘y are right heartily welcome. It is true that, to 
«oie extent, they may intensify our masculine asperity. 
tat bluebelis, and poppies rel and wild, grow in the 
sadst of many a wide hobzoblin moorland in Scotland, 
«il they do but give additional charm to the landscape. 
\n) #0 I say again the girls are welcome. 

Ehew! Fugacet...anni, Tuat is how my favourite 
‘atin poet, Horace, beging one of his charming odes, and 
here is a deal of sadness in it as well asbeauty, But to- 
iay let there be no sadness among vurreniers, Let the 
vars fly as they list. There may be @ good few behind 
ome of ua; but let us hope there are also many in front. 
We've gut, each and all of us, to do our several duties, 
ww then we can confidently hope for # blessing to follow. 
nthe year that has gone I Tear, from the letters our 
»yasend us, we haven't all done as well as we could 
uve wished; but I tell you what, lads thisis not going 
«odisourage us. We are going to do better in the 
sur that is before us. We are going to take off our 
sackets, morally speaking, and roll up our sleeves, and 
ve shall do such battle with our enemies, that long 
fore this new year (1895) is half-way through, we 
jal have vanquished them and become happy and 
wful members of society. ‘That is alt I have to say ; 
snd now let n8 go on with our DotNes, 


Tue Povttry Rux.—I was writing this morning in 
us onlinary weekly bundle of newspapers about the 
angshan fowl, and I dined off one yesterday, and the 
vmbination of these two facts probably accounts for 
his bird coming firet into my mind now. But it really 
+a grand and beautiful creature, very large, a good 
aser,and probably, next to the game, the best table. 
ow] we possess, for the Gexh is rich and tender, and 
at as white as the keys of your sister's piano. It is, 
doreover, an excellent ether. Therefore, as about 
iastime you will be considering seriously what kind 
41fowls you should go in for, dou't forget the Lang- 
an. If you live in a country place, you naturally like 
see something respectable-looking moving around. 
And the Langshan is just like a big and stately Cochin 

ina with the plumage of the raven. But please bear 
‘inind, and especially you newer boys, that you won't 
cable to keep the Langshan, or any other breed of 
olin plumage, long, unless Fou atten] to one or two 

-issof health. First there {s the housing to be con- 
vkrel, That must be dry, free from draughts, well- 
“auilated, and clean in every particular; 1 that you 
i not be ashamed to ask a friend in to seo your 


all 


srourites. Secondly, rou must beware of overcrowd- 
. Thirdly, your feeding must be scientific. In the 
‘ome of the year I'll tell you much about this, but 
‘eanwhile | may remind you that it is the soft food in 
*merning, and a handful of oats or grain at midday 

thefore the bird goes to roost. Fourthly, exercise. 
: grams and gravel runs are highly important ; and 
sly the water, which should be soft and sweet and 
™ If you attend to these rules, simple though they 
~u.your Langshan, Game, Dorkings, or any breed 
‘i take under your protection, will thrive, and you 
vurself will feel you bave done your duty. Only never 
teary in well-doing. 


_ TAR PigRon Lort.—I wish that bors wou'd read the 
aragraphs relating to each other's fancies, for they 
(Soften gain useful hints thereby. The same 
ral plan of breeding runs through all fancies ; 80, 
+4 kindly take a hint. 
Bors who care to, may begin now the erection of a 
Snlen pigeonry. In xomeback numbersof the“ B.0.P.” 
Atote papers describing misutely how this was to be 
one Of course, sach information could not be given 
‘one or even twenty paragraphs of our Doings, so 1 
«0 only say now isa good time of year, and if you 
‘ean to go in for it, try to get hold of some plans or 
rach a place, then get together your material aud 
tovla, and commence. The capital letter tx laid on 
le might give you a notion. One side would bean. 
“ary of flight, the other the living-room, The former 
of course, surrounded with wire netting. and has a 
“fr. cemented floor, etc. ; the latter must be warm 
std wellighted, and contains the nesting-p'aces, 
ites ete. The beat sort of birds to go iu for first, 
“poten, tamblers, and fantails, So go on and 


Tux AvIARY.—All you've got to do this month is to 
“x after your winter peta. feeding and watering jn- 
‘wudy, and forgetting neither gravel nor sand, soft 
“wer nor greea-food, and to look forward t » the coming 
muon which is yet a Jong way ahead, and which I sla) 
‘A you about in gcod time. One hint I must give you 
ae rer, You kpow that if you breed from 
‘nly birds yon will meet with failure. Very well. 
“«%& well after your birds now, and tend them so that 
‘Gy shall not be weak. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JANUARY. 


Tis Ranpitry.—Well, now, while raking over vol- 
umes of the“ B.0.P.” in iny study to-day, I stumbled 
across a table on rabbits’ dietary that las many times 
xince then been asked for, and a8 a good story can’s be 
tov often told, I here repeat it, 


SCALE OF DIETING FOR RABBITS. 


seen to now, as before very long you will be wanting to 
use them, The old paper had better come off ; vamp it 
slightly, and you will have uo difficulty in removing it. 
Then take a piece of wlerably fine sand-puper, and Tur 
the cork with it very thoroughly, so as to remove ail 


\ 
Morsixe. 


AFTERNOON. 


EVENING. 


Sunday.—Roots and dry oats. ' 

Afonday.—Roota, crushed oats, and tea- 
leaves. ‘ 

Tursday.—Sonkei oats. : 


Wednesday, — Barley, dry. 
Thursday, — Roots and dry oats. ‘ 
Friday. —Hay and roots. i 
Saturday.—Dry stuff and chaff. ‘ 


Green food and hay. 
Green food and hay. 


Roots and green food. 
' Green food and hay. 
Green food and hay. 
Green food. 

Green food and roots. 


Mash of potatoes and meal. 
Bread and meul mash. 


| 

i 

| Dey crusts of bread. 

| Meal and pollard mash. 
| Boaked pens or lentils. 

i} Meal and potate mash. 
| Bread crusty. 


Tue KesNet.—Our poor outdoor dogs, how much 
they do suffer iu Januury, to be eure! Boys are not 
naturally cruel. I won't have that, But they are 
thoughtless. Pray remember that in winter the more 
running abont a dog has, the warmer his kennel, the 
more nutritious his food and abundant his water, the 
better, And don’t wash him in cold weather. Just 
keep the brush and comb going. Do everything with 
regularity, and your dog will bless you. 


THE GARDEN.—Planning and building, bed and 
border-making, wheeling out manure in frosty weather, 
window-box manufacture, trimming hedges, and mak- 
ing everything tidy, while looking forward to the 
pleasures of the coming ‘pring—these are the chief 
works and duties of the month, ouly never miss a chance 
of being at them in good weather, for you yourself will 
benefit by the exercise as well as the garden, 


11.—Natural History. 
By Rev. THEoporE Woop, F.E.8. 


OvtTpoon Wonrk.—January is, perhaps, the worst 
month of the twelve for outdoor natural history. The 
bird-lover, it is true, can do something in the way of 
observation, particularly if the weather is very severe, 
and if he is fortunate enough to live near the coast. But 
the occupation of the entomologist ia well-nigh gone, 
He cannot go out to catch mouths, because there are 
none, or next to none, to be caught. Hecannot dig for 
puper, because the ground, as a rule, is cither hard with 
frost, or sodden with rain. And even if he yearna to 
hunt for beetles, lic can do very little more than pull up 
grass tufts and shake them, or grub at the bottoms of 
haystacks. 

But I wish more fellows would-take to collecting 

beetles, Buttertlies and moths, to a very great extent, 
are worked out, We know pretty well all that there is 
to be known abont them ; and collecting them just for 
the sake of making a collection is a thing that I detest. 
Don't do it, boys! We have no right to take the lives 
of hundreds and thousands of happy creatures with no 
better motive than that. And though I give you hints 
abont collecting, and tell you how to catch itisects and 
how to kill them, it is that through collecting you may 
become, not collectora, but naturalists. 
‘ow, I think that a collector of beetles is much more 
likely to become a naturalist than he who sticks to the 
butterflies and moths, Because as yet we really know 
comparatively little about beetles. “Their life-histories, 
asa rule, have never been studiel. In a great many 
eases we don't know where the egg are laid, or 
what the grubs are like, or what they feed on, or where 
they change to pupe. "We know nothing about their 
parasites, or the reasons why muny xpecies are x0 
exceedingly local. or the influence which they have, 
for good or for evil, upon ourselves, So that a wide 
field for discovery lies open before those who study the 
Doctlea. While, if anyone wishes to venture into more 
untrodden fields still, there are the caddis-flies, or the 
ichneumons, or—above all—the two-winged flies. About 
these latter hardly anything is known: and as one 
collector alone, during the last few years, has discovered 
more than two hundred species new to Great Britain, it 
may well be imagined that there is plenty of original 
work still to be done. 

If any reader should care to take up this much neg- 
lected branch of entomology, let me reconimend him 
to procure a copy of Theobalil’s “ Account of British 
Flies” (published by Elliot Stock), which he will find of 
the very greatsst assistance. 

Not long azo, a reader of the “B.O.P.” asked me to 
give some hints for collecting spiders. Unfortunately, 
spiders are very awkward things to collect, for the) 
cannot be mounted like insects, but have to be kept in 
spirits of wine. ‘The usual plan is to have a number of 
tiny phials, without necks, and to keep a single spider 
in cach, If one wants to examine a specimen, o! 
course it has to be taken out of its phial and dried ; and 
this is such a nuisance, and the results of the collection 
generally are so very unsatisfactory, thut I hardly think 
that spider-collecting will ever become popular. At the 
same time, spiders are extremely interesting creatures : 
aud anyone who cares to study them without making 
acollection will be well repaid for his trouble. 


Inpoor Wonrk.—Setting-boards.—These ought to be 


the little excrescences that have been torn up by tle 
pins, Finally, cover rery curefully with tresh paper, at- 
fixed with paste. * Tea-paper "is the best, as it: ties well 
and has no glaze. A shiny paper is very bad, as it 
affords no hold for the wings of the insects. 

Forceps.—These are necessary for removing insects, as 
entomological pins are generally too fine for manipula- 
tion by the finger and thumb. It may be my stupidity, 
r, but T never could use the forceps usually sold 
for this special purpose. ‘They have to be worked by 
the thumb and the first two fingers alone; and, while 
they crap the hand, they never seem to me to get a 
sufficiently firm grip of the pin, So, instead of these, I 
nse & pair of ordinary “long-nosed pliers,” which you 
can obtain of any ironmonger for a shilling or fifteen 
pence. A little knack ie required in holding them, tut 
when this is acquired they are delightful to use, as the 
necessary grip is supplied by the pam of the hand. 
‘The junction of the blades should be grasped between 
the thumb and the first finger, the second fhager paxses 
between the handles, just where they join the bladcs, 
while the third and fourth fingers rest upon the outer 
handle, and the inner one lies against the palm. Thus 
held, the pliers can be opened and shut with the great- 
est case, while, during the act of removal, the leit hana 
can steady the right one if required. 

Ticketing.—-I wonder if you label your insects with 
Jocality, date of cipture, ete. If not, you had better set 
to work and do it now ; for a scarce insect, at any rate, 
loses haif its value if ita history is not known. The best 
way is to cut out a small circle of paper, by means of » 
punch, write tie necessary dafa on this, in ink, and pin 
it underneath the specimen, 80 that it may not look un- 
aightly from above. Or, if you are not good at micro- 
scopic writing, you can merely affix a numuber, bearing 
reference to an entry in your note-Look. But the for- 


* mer plan is the best, ay note-bouks are apt to be lost. In 


ase of beetles, the usual plan is to write the loca- 
lity, ete. on tho lower surface of the card bearing the 
specimen, If the insect has been given you, or obtained 
by exchange, write the name of the captor or sender. 

Neatness.—1 am a great advocate for neatness in ool- 
lections, and hate to re straggling 10we of unevenly 
If you do not possess what is called a 
“ straight eye,” measure your rows by stretching threads 
of cotton, twisted round piur, at the necessary distances 
apart. These can be removed when the specimens 
have been placed in position. Beetles look best, I think, 
high up on the ping, and are then better protected from 
the mites. My own, pinned and canded specimens alike, 
are on No. 4 ping, about one third of an inch from the 
top. But this, of course, is a matter of taste. 


the 


THE CALL OF LIFE. 
By tne Rev. R. L. BEeutamy, M.A. 


iwE voice of Life is calling, lad ; 
It calls for strong enduring, 
While, beckoning from the dust and din, 
Pleasure without, the drone within, 
To paltry sloth are luring. 


List not to idle Envy‘s sneers, 

The steady plodder taunting. 

To prate of glory cheaply won, 

And marvels without effort done, 
Is Folly’s empty vaunting. 


Turn from the fool to men who stand 
Above the common moiling ; 
Go, ask them how they climbed so high, 
And hear them with one voice reply, 

« By solid, constant toiling. 


Then up and take Life’s offer straight ! 

Have done with weak delaying. 

The sternest confict aye has had 

Its own grim rapture. Trust me, lad, 
The game is worth the playing. 
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Anxious OxE—The Warspite is a training ship for 
ordinary seamen. There is no charge. The Marine 
Society's office is in Bishopsgate Street, but partiew- 
lars can be had from the commanding officer on 


EMPLOYMENT, J. F., OLD READER, AND OTHERS.—We 
receive a large number of letters asking us to suggest 
acareer for boys leaving school, to recommend boys 
for employment, to name firms willing to take boys 
‘as apprentices, and so on, but we invarlably decline to 
answer them, the reason being that it is impossible 
for us to know all the circumstances of the cases, and 
that if the subject were of general interest, the 
result would be to send along a crowd of applicants, 
which is the very state of things the writers wish to 
avoid. You must consult your friends or judge for 
yourselves. 7 
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Correspondence. 


—o} 400—_ 


J, Jonrs.—We never, under any circumstances, offer 
‘any opinion as to the handwriting of our correspon- 
dents. If you think you write well, go in for our 
handwriting competition. Asa rule, those who write 
worst think the most of their handiwork ; we don’t say 
that it is so with you, but it seems charitable to tell 
you so. 


Vor.umr.—Wash the chamois leather with good yellow 
soap until it is clean, then wash it with more yellow 
soap, and hang it up to dry with the soap init. If 
you rinse it the leather will harden ; if you leave the 
Soap init, it will remain soft, and the more soap you 
leave in it the softer it will be. 


Stamp ConLreTor.—Take your choice among the many 
stamp albums advertised in our monthly parts. 


E. H. W. W.—1. Silver farthings were first coined in the 
reign of Edward 11. ; copper farthings were first coined 
in the reign of Charles. Threepeuny-bits were first 
coined in the reign of Edward vi. 2. Your other 
query is illegible. 

APPRENTICF.— You have only to write tothe Admiralty 
to get the forms and particulars. 


G. J. MrrcHELL.—You could not do better than become 
‘a volunteer cadet. There is nothing derogatory in 
wearing the Queen's uniform, and the more there are 
that wear it, the better for the country. 


J. L. SuRARA.—You could obtain trustworthy particu- 
lars from the Emigrants’ Information Office in Broad- 
way, Westminster, or from the Agent-General for 
Cape Colony, in Victoria Street. 


T. Scort.—Get the tenth part of “Indoor Games” and 
read “The Penny Whistle, and how to play it.” 


OLn READER.—The most elaborate work ou the Navy 
is perhaps Lord Brassey's Naval Annual, but you 
would find a large amount of information in“ A Chat 
about the Navy.” price 6d., published by Messrs. 
Simpkin & Marshall. 


H. G. R—The Boatbuilding articles are in “ Indoor 
Gamex" parts 6 and 7, Dixon Kemp's “Yacht and 
Boat Sailing ” costs twenty-five shillings, and is sold 
at the “ Field” office. 


G. R. BcHoLRa.—Apply to the Agent-General for Cape 
Colony, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


PHOTOGRAPHER (E. 8.).—1. The dealers in photogra- 
phic apparatus buy them, but only in large quantities. 
2. You should try the companion volume, “ Our Coun- 
try's Flowers,” the jiculars of which are given in 
the bouk you mention. 


E. RinGEos.—One Leolanché cell would be useless for 
the purpose ; you should have at least half-a-dozen of 
them. 


J.V.C.—We have already given the different ropes 
‘and sails of every rig afloat, with diagrams fu'ly illus- 
trating their arrangement and uses. See back. 


SunGEON.—Your best plan would be to write for par- 
ticulars to the Dean of one of the medical schools. 
You must attend one of the schools. 


Tue Prot.—Get our “Outdoor Games,” or try “The 
Corinthian Yachtsman,” price 4s, published by 
‘Wilson, of 156 Minories. 


R. W. RgiaaTs.—The best ink-pad is a velvet onc, but 
two or three layers of tweed answer every purpose. 


H.W. DowptvG.—1, Tie articles on building a canvas 
Canoe have been reprinted in the sixth and. seventh 
parts of door Games,” 2, There is no such thing 
asx “the real velume of Robin Hood ;” nothing is 
known abeut him beyond what can be gathered from. 
the ballads, and his g@lventures are ull more or less 


—We know of no book specially on the 
of Great Western engines. If you were 
to write to the Locomotive Superintendent at Swinson 
he might tell you of one. On muilway engines in 
general there are many books, several of which we 
have from time to time mentioned in these columns. 


ENGINFER.—It depends on the weight you are going to 
put behind the engine, but for ordinary purposes 
you would find it powerful enough if made to run on 
‘an cighteen-inch rail. 

W. B. R. H.—It is difficult to say exactly where the 
fault lies with your machine; but as you say that 
there is no sh or looseness at any of the bearings. 
look to the junction of needle bar with the diaphragm 

Nate; this must be absolutely rizid and firm, and 
fasten it with just a touch of solder. If you cannot 
get it firm without, have the diaphragm moderately 
stout. The balance-weight must not be too heavy, or 
you will get no pressure on the disc, and the needle 
should be a stronger one, quite as large as shown in 
diagram ; there must be no bending in it. 


W. J.—Port Kennedy is in Thursday Island, and Thars- 
dag sland is im Torres Straits, Look at a map of 
ustralia, 


R. Grecory.—1. The coloured plate of Nelson's signal 
at Trafalgar was in the November part for 1885, that 
isin the eighth volume. 2. Almost any Bristol iron- 
merchant would send it to you, if you give dimen- 
sions and weight per foot run, 


M.D.—Candidates for the Army Medical Staff have to 
pass through the ordinary medical training and pos- 
sess a diploma to surgery, and another 
diploma to practise medicine, and they must be 
registered melical practitioners, Before entering 
the army they have to pass an examination in medical 
subjects, and, voluntarily, in French and German, or 
naturul science. If they pass they are sent to Netley 
Medical School for a course of practical instruction. 


Vouarrx.—There is one word at least which seems to 
have the same meaning in all languages, and that iz 
“ gack,” in the sense of a bag. 


ARsvLro.—The French editions of Jules Vern 
works are obtainable in this country from Me: 
Hachette, of King William Street, Strand. 


BEPPo.—You will find that the prices of the year's 
plates are given in the number for the last week in 
September of each year. 


F. E.G. Puturs.—There is an examination for Direct 
Commissions. You can obtain particulars by apply- 
ing to headquarters, or consulting the = Guide te 
Army Examinations,” published by Clowes & Sons, 
Charing Cruss, 

ENTOMOLOGIsT.—Yea. Ireland is one of the British 
lends, and its fauna and flora are included a: 

itish. 


ScigNcr.—Buy a Science Directory for sixpence at the 
bookstull in South Kensington Museum. 
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AMID SIBERIAN 
FORESTS. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ Captives of the Ocean,” 


“ Unseen Depths,” “ Afloat in a 


A TALE OF THE 
RUSSIAN 
CONQUEST 


Volcano,” ete. 


(With Tustyations by 
H. M. Pacer.) 


““*Hullo, comrade !* shouted a dozen voices in chorus.” 
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CHAPTER XIV.—LOST. 


Ww™ the capture of Isker, Yermak de- 

cided to close his campaign for that 
year; for though his reckless followers 
were eager to press on from battlefield to 
battlefield, till not a foe was left to 
conquer, the wary leader himself felt that 
it was wiser to make good his hold upon 
what he had already gained than to risk 
the loss of all by trying to gain too 
much. 

It was indeed high time to halt. The 
two days’ battle with Mahmet-Kool had 
cost them a full sixth of their entire force, 
one hundred and seven Russians having 
been slain or disabled out of six hundred 
and forty. Many of the survivors were 
wounded, including two of the five chiefs, 
Yakov Mikhailoff and Matvei Meshtcher- 
yak; and even Yermak himself—though, 
with his usual good fortune, he had es- 
caped unhurt—was beginning to feel the 
strain of those unparalleled bodily and 
mental exertions which few men save 
himself could have sustained half so 
long. 

Moreover, it was very doubtful if they 
could advance farther, even should they 
persist in attempting it. By land their 
route lay through a dreary wilderness of 
mud and snow, containing more than one 
swamp capable of engulting their whole 


army; while the river, if they still fol-- 


lowed it, would carry them due north, 
deeper and deeper into the region of in- 
tolerable cold, and their rude and hastily 
built boats, already much strained and 
battered, would stand a fair chance of 
being sunk outright by the huge masses 
of drifting ice which were now coming 
down the broad coffee-brown stream of 
vhe Irtish in a glittering procession that 
seemed to have no end. 

It was decided, therefore, to establish 
themselves for the present in the con- 
quered capital, which afforded them 
excellent winter-quarters, being large 
enough to accommodate them all with ease, 
and built in 2 much more civilised 
fashion than any Siberian town which 
they had yet seen. Over and above the 
ample supply of provisions stored up 
in it, they found a rich treasure of gold, 
jewels, and other valuables—the produce 
of several generations of unceasing 
robbery—which was equally divided 
ameng the whole band, Yermak refusing 
the double portion offered him by the 
enthusiasm of his followers, and content- 
ing himself with the same share as the 
rest. 

By the 1st of November all was in order 
for the winter; and it was strange to see 
how quickly these hardy and indomitable 
men, whom no novelty could astonish and 
no peril dismay, made themselves at home 
in the heart of this unknown and barbar- 
ous region at the end of the world, with a 
whole nation of hostile savages compass- 
ing them ‘about. 

They cooked the old Russian dishes; 
they painted and adorned their new 
homes in the familiar Russian style ; they 
went fishing along the banks (while the 
river remained unfrozen) just as they 
had done on the Volga or the Don; and 
some bold fellows from “ Little Russia” 
vowed that when Rojdestvo (Christmas) 
came, it should be celebrated with the 
same universal * Kolyadovanie "’ (singing 
of carols along the streets at might] 
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wherewith they were wont to commemo- 
rate it at home. 

All the old national games were at once 
set on foot with tenfold zest by these over- 
grown children, who seemed to think the 
playing of them out here a joke of the 
first quality ; and more than once 
Yermak, drawn to the river-bank by a 
deafening uproar of shouts and laughter, 
found a score of his stoutest swordsmen 
playing as eagerly as schoolboys the 
ancient Cossack game of “ Tyesnaya 
Baba,” * by seating themselves in two 
equal divisions upon the trunk of « fallen 
tree, and pushing with all their might, 
section against section, till one party or 
the other was fairly tumbled off on to the 
ground. 

One of the first carea of these modern 
crusaders was to piece together with 
knife and hatchet a small wooden church, 
made to resemble as closely as possible 
the traditional “ Tserkov ” of their native 
villages; and Ivan Koltzo’s ready wit 
improvised from an old metal ammuni- 
tion-case an apology for a bell, which 
half a dozen sturdy fellows contended 
for the honour of ringing to call the camp 
to prayers. 

But the crowning triumph of this slap- 
dash Russification of tha Siberian capital 
was the hoisting over Yermak’s hut of a 
real Russian flag, cobbled out of an old 
shirt by Father Arkadi, who was as handy 
with needle and shears as with breviary 
and missal. The unfurling of this novel 
standard was hailed by the garrison with 
a shonting and firing of guns that 
startled the country for miles round; 
and our heroes, like true Russians, over- 
ate themselves in honour of the joyful 
occasion till they could hardly stand 
or sec. 


And now, as soon as it was noised 
abroad that the renowned “ lord of 
thunder" was “At Home" for the 
season, callers began to drop in, though 
Yermak, always on his guard against 
treachery, took care to admit only a few 
at a time within the palisades of his new 
fortress. 

Several of the still unconquered tribes 
to the eastward, who had themselves 
taken part in the two days’ fight, and had 
seen with their own eyes how little either 
numbers or valour could avail against 
the terrible strangers, sent deputies to 
offer their submission to the Great Chief 
and to implore his protection. The 
envoys were deeply impressed with all 
that they saw in the transformed city, 
especially the armour and “thunder- 
weapons” of the Russians; and this im- 
pression was deepened a hundredfold 
by a lucky coincidence. 

“Did you meet many wolves on your 
way hither?” the leading Tartar envoy 
asked of Nikita Pan. 

“Lots of ’em!” replied the Russian, 
looking somewhat puzzled ; “ one doesn't 
cross the Stony Girdle in autumn with- 
out meeting plenty of them. But what 
of it?” 

“And did you see among them,” in- 
quired the savage, with unmistakable 
eagerness, “a white wolf and a black’ 
wolf having a fight?" 


© Literally “ squeezed old woman "—a kind of parody 
of our “French and English,” played by pushing 
inetead of pulling. 


“Didn't we?” cried Nikita, beginning 
to be interested. ‘‘ The white wolf beat the 
black one, and thero stands the lad tor 
whom they fought.” 

And then he told through his interpre- 
ter, ina tew words, the story of Alexey 
Morozoff's rescue. 

“Then the prophecy is fulfilled, and 
this land is yours,” said the Tartar sub- 
mirsively, as he bent down and tonche:? 
the Russian’s hand with his forehead in 
token of subjection. 

“What! another prophecy?” laughed 
Ivan Koltzo, who was standing near. 
“Why, they seem to be as plentiful here 
a8 mosquitoes in a Volga swamp! 1 
can’t think how the poor prophets can 
make a living in this country, when there 
are such a lot of ’em. Well, let's hear 
this wonderful prophecy, anyhow.” 

And his interpreter translated to him 
the following lines : 


“Cer the length and breath of the Tartar's lust 
A Christian chief shall outstreteh his hand, 
When white wolf and black wolf, with all ther 
powers, 
Shall fight for a prey that neither devours.” 


“These fellows seem to have a prophecy 
ready for everything!” muttered one of the 
Russians to his comrade; “I shouldn't 
wonder if they had one to foretell how 
much soup I'll eat to-morrow!” 

“TI can foretell that myself, Vaska.” 
chuckled No. 2; “you'll eat just as much 
as ever you can steal!” 

“Well, I sha’n't steal any of yours, 
anyhow,” retorted No. 1; “for you 
always make it so badly that the first 
mouthful would poison me!” 

* But the prediction at which these wild 
fellows laughed so unsparingly was really 
of priceless service to Yermak's cause. 
The mysterious awe attaching to one 
whose coming in irresistible might had 
been foretold by the voice of heaven 
itself, coupled with the instinctive rever- 
ence of all Asiatics for the strongest man, 
no matter who or what he may be, made 
the great Ataman a perfect demi-god in 
the eyes of these ignorant savages, and 
for miles round the whole population 
came pouring toward Isker to do homayze 
to the ter .I.Je “ thunder-lord.” 

From the south and east came several 
Tartar tribes who had recently been sub- 
jugated by Mahmet-Kool and his uncle. 
and were eager to seize this chance of 
shaking off the Khan’s yoke. Down from 
the far north came other races more 
remote and outlandish still, whose wild 
and scarcely human aspect startled even 
the stolid Russians themselves. 

First appeared the squat, shaggy-haired 
Ostiaks, whose thick, stumpy figures 
(swathed in a long, straight shroud of 
grimy reindeer-skin) were justly declared 
by Nikita Pan, in an unconscious “ bull,” 
to be “as broad as they were narrow:.' 
Their flat noses looked just like a dab of 
grease stuck in the middle of the broad. 
leathery visage—crusted with a perfect 
mask of dirt formed by the patient accu- 
mulations of years—-out of which peered 
cunningly two narrow, slanting, half-shut 
eyes. 

a Noxt followed the dwarfish, goblin 
Tungoozes, whose flat, brown, wide- 
mouthed faces suggested to Ivan Koltzo 
the very apt comparison of “a penny with 
a hole through it.” And then came the 
greasy, bun-faced Samoyedes, diffusing 


around them a fragrance like a thousand 
cartloads of guano, and so buried in over- 
lapping layers of clothing as to look 
exactly like walking artichokes. 

“Can God really have created these 
things!” cried old Kostenko, crossing 
himself in pious horror, as he eyed this 
train of hobgoblins. ‘“ They look more as 
if the Evil One had made 'em on purpose 
to mock Him!” 

“ Their faces are just like the figure- 
head of a Volga barge,” said another 
man, “ but they must have been cut out 
with a very blunt hatchet!” 

Among Yermak's other visitors were a 
band of Kirghiz from the southern steppes 
-—tall, gaunt, wiry fellows, with hooked 
noses and fierce black eyes, who repre- 
sented as it were the original manuscript 
of the Turk ere he had been revised and 
corrected by his stay in Europe. Hard 
pressed by the conquering arms of Mah- 
met-Kool, they had migrated northward 
in a body to join the great Christian chief 
by whom Mahmet-Kool himself had been 
overthrown, carrying with them their 
wives and children and household goods ; 
and having encamped on the Irtish a few 
miles below Isker, they sent a select 
party of their people to present their 
homage to the “ lord of thunder,” and to 
place in his hands some of the women 
and children as hostages for their fidelity. 

Knowing well how much power out- 
ward display has over all savages, Yer- 
mak received them in full state, seated in 
front of his house, in a glittering helmet 
and breastplate of polished steel, with a 
many-coloured sash of Persian silk round 
his waist, Father Arkddi’s impromptu 
banner waving over his head, and an 
armed bodyguard of picked men drawn 
up on either side of him. 

The overawed barbarians fell at the 
feet of the mighty stranger, and bowed 
themselves before him till their faces 
touched the earth; but ere they could 
tind words sufficiently humble to express 
their utter submission to his will, a tiny 
Kirghiz girl, who had escaped from her 
mother’s hold, suddenly toddled forward 
into the circle, and (attracted either by 
the Ataman’s good-natured look or by 
his bright-coloured sash and the crimson 
streamers that fluttered on his helmet) 
deliberately scrambled up on to Yermak’s 
xnee—stood erect in his lap, supporting 
herself by clutching his brawny shoulder, 
and began to tug with her other hand at 
his thick black beard, as if to bespeak his 
attention ! 

At this awful and impious familiarity 
with the superhuman being whom they 
were adoring, the poor savages stared 
blankly at each other in helpless dismay. 
The Ataman's Cossack guards turned 
their faces hastily aside, to conceal their 
uncontrollable laughter. Nikita Pan 
grinned from car to ear, and Ivan Koltzo 
was attacked by a suspiciously violent fit 
of coughing. 

Yermak himeelf, however—being, like 
Peter tho Great and many other famous 
conquerors, extremely fund of children— 
received the little lady's advances very 
graciously, and was about to hoist her on 
to his shoulder, when he was struck with 
a curious yellow spot on her forehead (so 
far as she could bo said to have any), which 
a second glance showed him to be a 
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battered brass coin, actually embedded in 
the child’s flesh ! 

The child, manifestly proud of her 
ornament (a universal one with the girls 
of her tribe), pointed to it with a self-satis- 
tied air, saying repeatedly in her own 
language, “ Pretty, pretty!’ and then, to 
the unbounded horror of her petrified 
countrymen, she tapped the great con- 
queror’s broad, massive forehead with her 
wee brown fingers, as if intimating that 
he ought to wear a similar decoration ! * 

The Cossacks, already bursting with 
stifled laughter, could endure no more, 
and a peal of boisterous merriment, loud, 
long, and uproarious, rang through the 
silent town. 

“You've met your fate, Daddy!” 
laughed one man. “You and she are 
bound to make a pair—it was so written 
for you at your birth!” 

“Call Father Arkadi, and let ’em go 
under the crownt at once!” shouted 
another. ‘ Nothing like striking the iron 
while it’s hot!” 

“Long live the King and Queen of 
Siberia!" roared a third, with the full 
power of his lungs. 

Yermak took their jokes very good- 
humouredly, though the Kirghiz—who 
had no idea of the rough good. fellowship 
of Cossack warfare—were thunderstruck 
to see this terrible conqueror allow his 
own men to laugh at him. Detaching 
one of the bright red_ streamers from his 
helmet, he fastened it round the child’s 
neck, and then set her gently down, with 
a hearty fatherly kiss on her thin little 
brown cheek. Then he distributed among 
the delighted savages several handfuls of 
coloured beads, brass rings, and strips of 
scarlet cloth; and, bidding them tell their 
people to come and encamp beside his 
town and rest secure beneath his protec- 
tion, he sent them off in high glee. 


During the whole of November, all went 
as merrily as a picnic, despite the terrific 
cold which had now set in in earnest. 
The wounded Russians were fast recover- 
ing. Theunhurt men gotupaseriesof very 
successful hunting parties under the guid- 
ance of their native allies, or cut holes in 
the ice and fished through it, just as they 
had done at home on the Volga. All this 
while there was no sign of danger; and 
when news came to them, toward the 
end of the month, that their sworn enemy, 
Mahmet-Kool, was either dead or dying 
from the wound received in the battle, 
they began to feel quite seeure—possibly 
a little too much so. 

In all these sports Alexey Morozoff took 
his part manfully ; and, young as he was, 
he acquitted himself so well that his wild 
comrades became more enthusiastic in 
their admiration of him than ever. 

“His honowr your late father, Boyarin 
(peace be with his soul!), would have 
rejoiced to see this,” said old Kostenko 
rapturously; “ you do your work as if 
you'd got hold of the magic roots of Ilia 
Rogati” (Elijah the Horned). 

“And what wero they ?” asked the boy 
eagerly. 


© In case this seene should appear extravagant. I 
may Aas well state thut it occurred to myself, aud that 
one of then ments" ts still in my possession, 

¢ The Rossian phrase for a wedding. in allusion to 
the wreaths placed ou the head of the bridal pair. 
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“Oh, don’t you know thostory? Well, 
some great Boyarin had dono a kindness 
toa wizard called Ilia Rogati, who requited 
it with the gift of two enchanted roots, 
one of which would bring him luck in 
hunting, and the other in fishing. The 
Boyarin put ‘em away somewhere, and 
forgot all about ‘em till he happened on 
‘em by chance about o year later; and 
then, as he was just going out hunting, he 
thought he’d take the hunting root out 
along with him, and see what would come 
of it. But not a sign of gamo could he 
see, no more than he could seo his own 
ears; and he was just beginning to think 
that this magic root wasn’t worth much 
after all, when his foot slipped upen some- 
thing, and down he tumbled on his nose. 
And when he looked about him a bit, all 
the earth for yards round was nothing but 
pike and sturgeon, sturgeon and pike; 
and then it flashed upon him that he had 
brought out the fishing root by mistake 1” 

The first week of December passed 
equally uneventfully, and on the eighth of 
the month—a day which Yermak and his 
men were long to remember —a party of 
twenty Russians went out to fish as usual ; 
and with them went Alexey Morozoff, 
accompanied by Father Arkédi—for by 
this time the good priest and the bold 
bright boy were almost inseparable friends. 

But for once their wonted good Inck 
seemed to have forsaken them, and they 
were beginning to grumblo audibly, when 
a small, wiry, pudding-faced Tartar camo 
slouching past, staggering under the weight 
of a huge basket, which was filled to tho 
brim with fresh fish ! 

“Hullo, comrade!"’ shouted a dozen 
voices in chorus, “ where on earth did you 
get all those? We can’t catch ono!” 

“If my lords will be pleased to cross. 
tho plain to yonder bend of tho river,” 
replied the fisherman, “assuredly they 
will not come back empty-handed.” 

Father Arkidi ventured to object, for 
the bend to which the Tartar pointed was. 
at least four miles distant, and Yermak 
had issued strict orders againet venturing 
too far away from the town; but the Rus- 
sinns were eager togo, and Alexey Morozott 
sided with them. Tho priest yielded 
against his better judgment, and away 
they all went, too eager for their sport to 
notice the gleam of sinister joy that. 
lighted up the fisherman’s narrow, squint- 
ing eyes. 


Morning passed into afternoon, after- 
neon waned into evening, and evening 
was beginning to fade into night, but. 
still the fishing-party did not return. At 
length Yermak began to feel nneasy, and 
despatched Ivan Koltzo with a strong body 
of armed Coseacks to seo what had becomo- 
oftthem. 

The practised hunters followed with easo- 
the trail of their lost comrades over tho. 
soft soil to the distant bend of tho river, 
where the track ended abruptly at the 
foot of a steep bush-clad ridgo that over- 
hung the water. 

The next glance told then all. Their 
twenty comrades Iay dead beforo them, 
and of the priest and AJoxey nothing was 
to be secn but a shrodof tho former's 
black rube hanging upon a thorn, and the 
boy's cap torn and trampled in the mud, 
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THE WALLABY-MAN. 


By Rev. A. N..Mauan, ™.A., F.G.8., 


CHAPTER XIV.—ON THE TRACK. 
the boxes said to contain books. The 
butler had been so ready in pointing out 
the various steps by which the burylars 
effected the robbery, e.g. the triangular 


(With MMustrations by FREDERICK BARNARD and W. 8. STACEY.) 


with such clear precision, that Sergeant 
Jenkinson inwardly pronounced it all too 
good. It was rather too clear and cir- 
cumstantial. The detective more than 


“In less than a minute all three men were in the room.” 


ducting several intricate cases involving 
sagacity, patience, and shrewd reasoning. 

He plumed himself on his theory that 
Captain Johnson had been in league with 
the butler at Ravenscourt Towers, and 
that the missing plate tad been packed in 


piece of glass cut out of the window to 
enable them to get at the patent bolt; 
the removal of an iron bar; the forcing 
of the door of the room entered by the 
window; the sawing round the pantry 
lock. These details were all explained 


once turned a very searching glance upon 
the butler, when (for example) he said to 
him abruptly, “How on earth was it, 
man, that you never heard a sound of all 
this sawing doors and breaking bars and 
windows, if you sleep in the next room ?” 


Sergeant Jenkinson did not feel at all 
convinced that the burglars had done all 
they were credited with by the butler. 

The lodge-keeper had told him of the 
gentleman in the gig and the two boys. 
She recognised the latter, being a friend 
of Mrs. Buskin, and having twice drunk 
tea at Glengarry since the FitzIngrams 
had been residing there. And when 
Edward told him about the boxes of books 
he felt pretty certain that he had found 
his man. 

He chuckled with satisfaction as he 
walked on with the boys. 

“ This is the street,” said Edward. 

“Which house?” asked the detective. 

“The one under the second gas-lamp ; 
and look—why, yes it is—there’s Captain 
Johnson himself passing the nearer lamp. 
Isn't it, Willoughby?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Are you sure?" 

“ Perfectly certain.” 

“All right—you’re sharp lads—that 
will do. Now you can get home.” 

The policemen had come up. 

“Keep that man in sight,” whispered 
the detective; “he’s our man.” 

One of the policemen crossed the road, 
while the other with the detective moved 
parallel with him on the opposite side. 

Meantime, the object of their suspicion 
walked slowly on till he reached tho 
second lamp-post, when, all unconcerned, 
he opened the door of the wallaby-man’s 
house, and, passing in, closed the door 
behind him. 

Constable Barrett strode on like a 
panther, stealthy and eager, till his hand 
was on the door. The detective and 
Constable Brown then darted across the 
road and were at his side in a moment. 

The door had not been bolted. ‘They 
opened it noiselessly and entcred. All 
was dark inside. Tho policemen lit their 
lanterns, looked about and listened. The 
room has already been described. There 
was a door in front leading to the passage, 
and another door on the left communicat- 
ing with the room where the wallaby- 
man kept his curiositics. 


| » They went into the room on the left, 


and looked about. The man they wanted 
was not init. They then went through 
the other door, and found themselves in 
the passage. The silence was suddenly 
broken by the sounds of violent scutiling 
and blows, and cries of “ Murder” in one 
of the rooms overhead. Where was the 
staircase ? The door at the end of the pas- 
sage communicating with the back garden 
was open. There were three doors in the 
wall on the left. They were all locked. 
“Where's the staircase?" asked the 


» detective. 


“Behind one of them doors,” said 
Brown. 

“ Burstthem in! And look sharp, or we 
shall be too late!"’ said the detective, as 
the ominous sounds overhead increased 
in violence. 

The policemen burst open two of the 
three doors without difficulty, and found 
behind them cupboards—one was empty, 
and the other contained a few broken 
packing-cases. 

“It must be the other door,” said the 


: detective, as he gave it a mighty kick. 


When this had no effect, the two police- 
men lent their assistance. All three 
officers of justice united their efforts to 
burst that door, but without avail. 
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“Tt’s a sham door,” said Barrett; 
“there’s a solid wall behind it, for 
certain.” 

“ This is the rammest house as ever I 
was in,” said Brown. 

Meantime, the sounds upstairs had 
ceased entirely. The detective was more 
puzzled than he had ever been in his life. 

“ Let’s see if there is a ladder outside ; 
how on earth do they get upstairs?” 

They went out into the yard. Flashing 
the lanterns this way and that, they soon 
saw a ladder leaning against the wall on 
their left, just below an open window. 

“ Come on, men, here we arc!” said the 
detective, as, revolver in hand, he quickly 
mounted the ladder. and climbed in 
through the window. Barrett followed 
him immediately, and in less than a 
minute all three men were in the room. 
The lanterns revealed a table overturned, 
two chairs broken, a candle and candle- 
stick on the floor, and the body of a man 
lying across a bed in the farther corner. 

“Foul play of some sort,” said the 
detective ; “ let’s look at the poor chap.” 

They raised him on tho bed in sorry 
plight. His face was begrimed with dirt, 
and rendered hideous by bruises and 
blood. The bed was marked with blood. 
His ragged coat was torn, his grimy fists 
were clenched, and the expression on his 
face was absolutely ghastly. 

“Got a drop of brandy?” asked the 
detective. 

Constable Brown happened to be so 
provided, and, supporting the body as best 
they could, they poured some of the 
spirit down his throat. After a few 
moments the man showed signs of reviv- 
ing. He drew a deep breath and moved 
his arms, and when they propped him 
against the wall he gradually opencd his 
eyes and looked stupidly about. 

“Well, my man,” suid the detective, 
“do you feel better?” 

“Yes. Brandy!" 

“Give him another drop, Brown.” 

The man swallowed a draught and 
breathed heavily. 

“Good brandy—life,” he said with 2 
foreign accent. “Thank you, kind sir. 
Better.” 

* Can you tell us what has happened ?" 
asked the detective. 

“Ho try inurder me !”’ 

“ Who tried to murder you ?’ 

“He; Captain—Captain Johnson.” 

“ Ay, we saw him come in.” 

“He seize me—throttle me—knock me 
down—try to kill me—villain! Where's 
he gone?” 

“That's what we want to know. 
tell us who you are?” 

“Me, kind sir. Me Lascar you call? 
Me travel in ship—come from Australia— 


Now 
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bring kangaroo and wallaby—funny beasts 
—hop on tail!” 

“ We've seen him about often enough,” 
said Barrett, “a harmless chap with his 
kangaroo. ‘They call him the wallaby- 
man.” 

“ Yes, kind sir—me wallaby-man.” 

“Why did Captain Johnson try to 
murder you? ‘Tell us.” 

“Yes, kind sir. Captain, he come in 
before—me not at home; he come in 
again—call me robber—say two boys tell 
him me rob house—Raven Towers. Then 
he go out. Captain come in three time— 
call me robber. I call hit liar, liar, liar. 
He catch me by throat--he swear to 
murder me—he kill me—I die—then 
kind sir give me brandy. More, please!” 

“That's all true,” said the detective, 
turning to the policeman. “ Just what the 
boys told me they had told Captain John- 
son.” Then he said to the man: ‘ Queer- 
sort of house this—got no staircase. Do. 
you rent it?” 

“No, kind sir—me lodge with Mrs. 
Ball—she's house- not home now. No. 
staircase ? ha, ha! Plenty good staircase. 
Me show kind gentlemen.” 

“Ts there a staircase ?” 

“ Yes, plenty good staircase. 
kind gentlemen.” 

‘The man stood up—at first tottery, but 
soon he found his legs, and walked to a 
door opposite the window. ‘The officers 
followed him ir another room, con- 
taining a bed ane no Jlanidated furni- 


Me show 


ture. On the left was a narrow flight of” 
stairs. 

“There -stairease. Me show gentle- 
mien.” 


The man desecnded the steps, and at 
the bottom tilted a panel arranged to open 
upwards like a window, which gave 
entrance into the first of the two cupboards 
burst open by the policemen. 

“Oho!” said the detective, “a clever 
and simple dodge !"" 

Tho policemen chuckled and said they 
had never seen the like before. 

“What do you know of Captain John- 
son?” the detective now asked the man. 

“ He come often see my curiosities— 
he buy clock, guns, pistols. Ho soldier -- 
fight — Royal Shamshire Light Infantry— 
Rochester.” 

Having assured themselves that nothing 
more was to be gained by remaining, the 
officers left the house. 

“Our bird has tlown,” said the detec- 
tive, “ but we'll have him sooner-or later. 
The fellow seems to have spoken truth, 
and to-morrow I will go to Rochester and 
have a look round. Say nothing about 
it, men, Secrecy is essential, Good- 
night.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“Te Unele, will you promise not to be angry 
if I ask you 4 question ?"” 

“Depends a good deal upon what the ques- 
tion is, old boy. I've answered a good many 
scores of your questions without flying into a 
rage, haven't 1?” 

“Ye-e-s, but—--” 

“But what? Come, old fellow, trot out 
your question! Idon't think I’m likely to 
get angry about it-- and anyhow, I'll promise 
to give you fair warning if I feel the symptoms 
coming on.” 

“ Well, then ”’ (with a gulp), “ why did you 
get into such a wax when I ducked Harry Lee 
this morning? The sea wasn’t deep where 
we were, and he could easily have got into 
his depth with a fow strokes, if he hadn’t been 
such a little duffer as to strike out for the 
open sea instead of making for the beach. 
As it was, I would have got hold of him, and 
:slewed him round, only you came with a rush 
-and lugged him ashore before I could do any- 
thing —and then you turned quite white with 
rage, and pitched into me as if I had tried to 
amurder the kid, instead of just having a lark 
with him!” And the youngster looked as if, like 

good Parson Evans, he had “a great disposi- 
tion to cry.” 

“T daresay I turned white, but it wasn’t 
with rage, my boy, though perhaps I spoke 

: sharply ; for I felt quite heart-sick at the re- 

-€ollection of what once happened to me in 
India, many years before you were born. I 
played very much the same trick as you 

- did, and it as nearly as possible cost two 
lives!” 

“ How was that, Uncle? You've never told 
me about this before; do let's hear it!” 

“The story is not one that I care about 
telling, my boy, for it is not at all to my 

- credit; but I zill tell it now, both as a warn- 
ing to you and to explain why I abhor all 
practical jokes which cause suffering or 

-danger to the person on whom they are 

layed. How many thousands of precious 

ives have been cut short by death, or blasted 
by sickness or insanity, for the sake of what 
we call a practical joke ! 

“ Now let me make my confession. Many 

years ago, I was living with my parents at 
Howrah, which was then asmallsuburb of Cal- 
cutta, but is now an important railway ter- 
ininus, starting from which one can traverse 
the whole empire of India. Not far from our 
house was a large tank or pond, over a hun- 
dred yards square and quite fifty feet deep in 
the middle. It was connected with the river 
Hooghly by a watercourse fitted with sluice- 
gates, so that when the spring tides were on 
@ flow of water could be let in to keep the 
stank well filled. ‘There was also a weir, so 
made that fish could find their way from 
the river into the tank, but could not get back 
again. The tank was thus well stocked with 
ofish of all kinds, ranging from the huge rahoo 
«(Labco rohita, a gigantic species of carp) down 
:to the loveliest little rainbow-fish, as we used 
to call them—tiny creatures shaped some- 
thing like a bream, but with two long feelers, 
and adorned with the most beautiful irides- 
cent streaks running across their bodies. An 
angler would have had grand sport here, but 
that the tank was infested with two kinds of 
the worst bait-stealers—the mud-turtle and 
the chingree or Gangetic prawn (Palemon 
carcinus). These last ranged from the size 
of ashrimp to that of a medium-sized lobster, 
and had long skinny claws, which used to be 
sometimes shot up above the water in a most 
uncanny way, when we threw in a piece of 
bread to see the fish scramble for it. 

“The gentleman in whose grounds this tank 
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DROWNING FOR A JOKE. 


By T. M. Francis, 
Author of “ A Shot at a Goblin," etc. 


was, had had piles driven to support a narrow 
platform or jetty, going out about six feet 
above the surface of the water for a distance 
of some twenty feet, and ending in a beautiful 
spring-board, from which one could take 
a header into about thirty feet of water. For 
anyone who could swim pretty well, this wax 
about as jolly a bathing-place as could be 
desired. It was glorious to hurl oneself head- 
long into the clear, cool water, knowing that 
the bottom could only be touched by hard 
swimming downwards after the impetus of 
the plunge had ceased. The only drawback 
was that in order to get back to shore one 
had to swim to a ghdt or landing-place, which 
consisted of a flight of broad masonry steps, 
sloping down the bank into the water a few 
yards from the jetty, between substantial piers 
of brickwork. 

“One morning I went to this tank fora 
swim, accompanied by my friend Frank 8., 
a young fellow of about my own age. Poor 
Frank has gone over to the Many, like almost 
all the friends of my boyhvod. 


“Some of them have diced, and some have ici me, 
And some are taken from me—all have departed, 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces! 


“ He was a nice young fellow, and we had 
grand times together whenever he was able 
to get away from the bank in which he worked, 
and to pay my parents a visit. We often 
went over to the tank for a swim, of which 
poor Frank was very fond, though he was 
about the most clumsy swimmer I ever saw. 
He made a great spluttering and splashing in 
the water, and it was as much as ever he 
could do to swim thirty yards at a stretch. 
However, he made up in geal and enjoyment 
for what he lacked in skill, and was immensely 
proud when he took his first header from the 
spring-board, instead of wading cautiously in 
from the ghdt. Afler this he used regu- 
larly to take a header, swim out for a few 
yards, and then flounder back to shore, re- 
Joicing greatly in his exploit. 

“One unlucky morning Frank took his 
header as usual, and was ‘ plouthering' out 
for his little swim with prodigious splashing, 
puffing, and blowing, when a demon of mis- 
chief entered into me. I took a header as 
noiselessly as I could, swam under water 
until I could see him sprawling and kicking 
above me, and then caught him by the ankle 
and pulled him under water with a violent 
jerk, which brought me to the surface as 
swiftly as it plunged him down. Here I trod 
water, waiting for him to come up—and he 
came with a vengeance! Half his body shot 
out of the water, with a velocity which showed 
how lustily he must have struggled to rise— 
and with a sort of bubbling yell, he struck 
out frantically towards the opposite shore, 
lashing the water into foam with his desperate 
efforts. I knew that this meant certain 
death; for he could never have swum that 
distance at the best of times, and in the state 
to which my joke had reduced him, it was 
absolutely certain that he would sink ex- 
hausted before he had got half-way across. 

“T shouted at the top of my voice, ‘Come 
back, Frank! Den’t bean ass! It wasonly 
my fun! Come back !’ But he continued his 
desperate struggle without paying the slight- 
est attention to my cries. ‘he poor fellow 
was perfectly frantic with terror, thinking (as 
I afterwards found) that he had been attacked 
by a crocodile t 

“ I struck out after him at my utmost speed, 
intending to ‘get hold of him and slew him 
round.’ It was easy to overtake him and get 


ve 


hold of him—but the next instant he had got 
hold of mc—and I knew for the first time 
what the grasp of a drowning man is! His 
arms and legs twined round my body like 
the coils of a boa-constrictor ; and in thi 
terrible embrace I sank like a stone, as help- 
less as if I had been suddenly smitten by 
paralysis ! 

“ Down, down, down we went, until with a 
tremendous effort I wrenched my right arm 
free. Then (don’t shrink away from me, my 
dear boy!) I struck poor Frank savagely 
about the face and head, until his hold of me 
relaxed and as we touched the bottom to- 
gether, the deadly embrace in which be had 
held me fell from my body, and he collapsed, 
a senseless corpse to all appearance. 

“Then a terrible temptation assailed me! 
It was as thougn the Devil whispered swiftly 
in my ear, ‘ You can't possibly save him— it 
will be all you can do to save yourself—no one 
willever know that you left him to drown—and 
besides, he tried his best to drown you, so it 
is not your fault!’ Those were the thoughts 
which flashed like lightning through my mind; 
but, thank God, I had strength to resist the 
tempter. Grasping poor Frank’s hair with 
my left hand, I struck my feet against the 
bottom with all my might, and struggling 
desperately upwards, rose above the surface 
just at the moment when it seemed that I 
must give way, fill my lungs with water, and 
perish with the victim of my practical joke. 
I could not have been under water for more 
than a minute, but a whole eternity of an- 
guish was compressed into that brief space of 
time ! 

“The first gulp of air which entered my 
lungs seemed to send a fresh tide of life ting- 
ling through my whole body. I drew a few 
deep breaths, and then resumed my fight for 
life, striking out for the shore with all my 
strength, and striving to hold poor Frank’s 
senseless body so that the mouth and nos- 
trils should be above water. Our struggles 
had carried us so far away from the bathing- 
jetty that I thought it better to strike out for 
the ghdt at once, as it was doubtful whether 
I should be able to cling to the pilesand hold 
up the dead weight of poor Frank’s body until 
we were rescued. I looked eagerly round for 
help, but not a soul was in sight, and I did 
not dare to expend the remains of my strength 
in shouting. On one point, however, my re- 
solve was tixed—I would rather perish with 
the poor boy on whom my criminal folly had 
brought this danger, than abandon him to 
certain death. 

« Even to this day, the recollection of that 
terrible swim haunts me like a nightmare. 
Every muscle in my body was strained to 
the uttermost, but, desperately as I struggled, 
we seemed to get no nearer the landing-place, 
which to my fevered fancy appeared to be 
actually drifting away from us! Once I 
stopped swimming, and tried to feel for the 
bottom with my feet, in the vain hope that 
some jutting pier or buttress might giye me 
foothold and enable me to rest and gain 
strength for a final struggle—but the horrible 
bubbling and gurgling of the water in my ears 
warned me that I was still far out of my depth. 
With a convulsiveeffort I regained the surface 
and continued my hopeless struggle, while a 
sort of red mist seemed to come over my ey. 
and both brain and heart throbbed as if they 
were bursting asunder. 

“Thank God! as we began to sink my foot 
struck against something hard, and I found 
myself just able to stand with my nostrils 
above water. I can dimly remember making 
one more struggle forward—and then the 


roaring of a mighty torrent seemed to echo in 
my brain, and a blackness of great darkness 
came over my eyes, as life and strength ebbed 
away. 

“We were found lying half out of water on 
the steps of the ghdt, up which I must have 
struggled with poor Frank by some mechani- 
cal effort of the body, after my mind had be- 
come a blank. Happily for us, the natives 
who found us had the gond sense to carry 
us at once to the hospital and put us in the 
hands of a skilful surgeon. I opened my 
eyes at last, to find myself in the ward reserved 
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for English patients. Poor Frank lay on the 
next bed, to all appearance a corpse. By 
his side stood Dr. P. and another gentleman, 
who seemed to be pulling my poor friend’s 
body about in a most cruel manner, though 
in reality they were making every effort that 
medical skill could suggest, to bring back the 
fleeting spark of life. 

* All my senses were so confused that I lay 
still and dreamily watched the two doctors 
through half-closed eyelids, without taking 
count of time. At last there came the sound 
of a feeble sigh, followed by a joyful exclama- 
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tion from Dr. P. in a voice so hushed and low 
that I conld scarcely recognise it as his. 
‘Thank God, he’ll do now! every breath is 
stronger. Just see to the other youngster; 
he ought to be all right soon, for his heart 
was beating and his lungs working nicely.’ 
Then, as he caught sight of my half-dazed, 
wide-opened eyes, he exclaimed in his usual 
jolly voice, ‘ Well, Master Tom, you've given 
us a nice fright! Been larking in the water, 
hey? Don’t do it again, my boy—never do 
it again |’ 
«And, with God’s help, I never will.” 


——--. -$_— >a cares — 
IN THE LAND OF THE LION AND THE OSTRICII. 
A TALE OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—ON BOARD THE “ WEEVIL "'—ENEMY IN SIGHT. 


S pleased was Captain Gray with life 
‘ on the ostrich farms, that he vowed 
he would leave the service snd turn 
fariner himself. 

‘Tom Carter laughed. 

= noes you'd soon get tired of it,” he 
said. 

~ How, why, and wherefore ? 

“The monotony of the existence palls 
on one after a time.” 

“Tt has already begun to pall on me,” 
said Kenneth with a sigh. 

«Oh, no,” he added, in reply to an 
inquiring glance from Tom, “I'm not 
going to part with my farm. There is 
better luck in store for us than we had 
list year. But a change would do me 


good. A run home or away somewhere.” 
Like « good many _ open-hearted 
sailors, Ernest Gray, commander of 


H.M.'s gunboat Wecvi!, was impulsive. 

“Look here,” he said, “if you really 
want a change, you come up the 'Bique 
with me. I can do with a guest who 
carries a gun. We're going up the 
Zambesi or somewhere to punish a chief, 
and I'm certain we can show you some 
teal sport besides.” 

“ Oh, go,” cried Alie ; “go, Cousin Ken- 
neth. Wish I could go and—punish a 
chief.” 

Everybody laughed, and Alie blushed 
a little. 

Well, Ernest Gray seemed to have 
brought luck with him, for wild creatures 
had never been so plentiful before about 
the veldt, and very much to her joy 
Alie, who with the sailor and Kenneth 
made up the shooting-party, succeeded at 
last in killing one of the largest and 
ticrcest leopards ever seen. 

He had sprung from ao bush, and 
attempted to seize poor Bran. 

Bran got a terrible fright, but Alie. who 
was about twenty yards away, brought 
the brute down flying ; on the spring, that 
is. The bullet found its billet in the 
neck, and he rolled fairly over, never to 
rise again. 

It is needless to say that Alie was the 
heroine at the dinner-table that evening, 
or that her father was prouder of his 
brave little girl than ever. Indeed, several 
times when Tom Carter put a question to 
him and received no answer, he found 
honest, quiet Sam Jacobs gazing at Alie 


with a kind of far-away look in his eyes 
that spoke volumes. 

“I mustn't get too fond of my little 
one.” he told Tom next day by way of 
explanation. 

“ Why, brndd, why?” 

“Cause, ‘cause, oh, Tom, my dear 
brudd, I don't think I'll have her too 
long, you know. She gets more and 
more like her mother every day. When 
Sam Jacobs loses his little girl, Sam's big 
stupid lump of a heart is going to break. 
That's all.” 

“Hush! brother, hush! Why should 
you lose her? Come, cheer up, brudd, 
cheer up.” 


After a long day amony the hills the 
hunting-party, namely Kenneth, Alie, 
and Captain Gray, came back in time to 
have an hour in the bungalow compound 
before dinner. The men folks liad a 
cigar cach. 

“Try one of these,” said Gray, handing 
Kenneth o very beautiful cigar-ease ; 
“they never paid duty.”” 

“The cigars are good,” s~id Kenneth, 
“but what a lovely case!" 

It was solid silver, and sparkled with 
precious stones. 

“A gift from the King of Burmah,” 
said the sailor proudly. 

‘Tom had a look at it next time it was 
placed on a small table in the centre of 
the group. 

But no one noticed a bird's long neck 
and head protruded from a tall bush of 
crimson heath. The neck supported the 
ungainly and droll phiz of Mammy’s pet, 
Solomon, 

“Tsay. Gray.” cried Kenneth, two 
minutes after; “look out--look out for 
your ‘baccy-box! ” 

However much they might have felt for 
their guest, Tom and Kenneth could not 
help laughing, for the sailor's tace grew a 
fathom long, more or less. 

“Well, I never!” he said. “ Well, 
well, well; one should never be too proud 
of anything in this world.” 

As soon as Kenneth could speak for 
laughing he called Othello, who was 
hovering around with his very best suit 
of clothes on, and ordered him to summon 
Mammy. 

Meanwhile Solomon thought it was time 


to be off, but Kenneth seized him by neck 
and wings, and there was a tussle until 
Mammy came. 

“Mummy's pet, then, Mammy's 
lammie,”’ cried the old lady when she 
entered the garden and saw how matters 
stood. 

Then she led the guilty bird away. 

How she managed it I never could tell, 
but in less than ten minutes she returned 
beaming, with the cigar-case in her hand. 

“T'll value it more than ever now," 
said Captain Gray, as he put the treasure 
in his pocket. 

“But [ say, Mammy," said Tom, “don’t 
you think you could teach your pet to be 
honest 9" 

“Solomon,” said Mammy, “ vhas not a 
common tief."" 3 

“ What is he then--a kleptomaniac ?" 

“Pat vhas so. dat vhas 80,” cried 
Manny delight «ly. “ And now, gentle- 
ainans, decnah vhas all ready.” 


About six weeks after this the wind was 
blowing very bigh from cff Cape Agulhas, 
and the seas far out were houses high. 
Had you stood on the rocks there and 
turned your gaze seawards you would 
have observed now and then, tossed high 
on the white and curling wave-tops, some- 
thing as dark as, and apparently no bigger 
than, a Mother Carey's chicken. If not a 
sailor yourself, yon would have had some 
little difficulty in believing that what you 
saw was in reality a ship, and one, too, 
that held within her iron walls hearts as 
brave and arms as strong as ever fought 
for Britain's safety. 

That dark speck, seen but fora moment 
or two. and next swallowed up apparently 
in the depths of ocean, was the good 
little gunboat Weerd/. 

The sun was still some distance above 
the horizon, but slowly sinking towards 
a huge bank of threatening clouds, that 
foretold a black and stormy night. 

“T'd_ rather not be out yonder on a 
night like this.” vou would have said, 
with a little cold shudder as you turned 
your back towards the sea. 

Yet on board the Weertl there was ap- 
parently nothing but mirth and jollity. 
Steam was up, and though an assistant 
engineer and a couple of stokers were 
being done to a turn down below in 
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the glare of the furnace fires, the men 
crowded forward yonder found it cool and 
pleasant enough on deck; Captain Gray 
with Kenneth McCrimman was walking 
briskly up and down the quarter-deck in 
company with young Surgeon May, the 
two former laughing heartily over some 
yarn the doctor had been spinning, when 
the steward came up to announce dinner, 
and the three went down below. 

Little Othello stood behind Kenneth’s 
chair. He had been specially lent for 
this cruise, and a very promising sailor 
he appeared to make. ‘The fiddles 
were on the table to-night, but so 
great was the motion at times 
that the dishes and cruets,and 
even the knives and (orks, $ 
could scarcely be in- 
duced to remain on 
the table. Never- 


theless, everybody managed to make a 
good dinner; and although at six bells in 
the first watch the storm had increased, 
and was at its very worst, with the spray 
dashing over the funnel, and trying to put 
out the fires, no one below in the captain’s 
cabin seemed to mind it a bit. 

The men forward, however, had now 
deserted the deck,. and were crowded 
below. 
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It was Saturday night at sea, and 
because it was a trifle stormy, and be- 
cause there was a guest on board, but 
principally, I think, becatse Captain 
Gray was a right good fellow, and liked 
to know that everybody in his ship was 
happy, he had told the steward to splice 
the main brace. 

Well, it doesn’t take much to make 
Jack feel jolly. It wasn’t, however, the 


modicum of rum that had this effect, 


Sal Why 


“Brought the brute down flying!” 


but probably the kindness that had 
prompted the giving of it, and a desire 
at the same time to bid defiance to wind 
and waves. So to-night there was many 
a rollicking song sung, and many a droll 
story told, while adding plenty of water 
to the regulation grog, and keeping their 
pipes a-going, many a toast was given 
that had reference chiofly. to the dear ones 
far away. 


“Saturday night at sea, and all that 
sort of thing, is dying out,” I heard a 
gentleman say in a coffee-room the other 
day. He appeared to be a commercial 
traveller, probably in the drapery interest, 
and had never been out of sight of Jand 
in his life. I didn’t contradict him—I m 
not built that way; but let me tell you, 
reader, that though, I am glad to know, 
temperance is now the rule of our service, 
Jack — honest, red-faced man-o’-war 
Jack—can just be as jolly as ever on a 
Saturday night, or any other night, either 

ashore or afloat. 
In the little wardroom of the 
Weevil—and it was a small box 
of a place indeed—there were 
but four officers all told, 
including the surgeon, 
who was to - night 

the captain's 


guest. These were all young and all 
happier when at sea than when ashore. 
especially when there was a chance, as 
there now was, of a brush with the 
enemy. 

The enemy, all up and down t 
here, from the Zambesi to Zang 
far beyond, is the ubiquito 
Arab. 

The Weevil was 
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“ Well, it isn’t a 
Let me correct it and say 
the cigars that never paid duty.” 


achief. But would the chief wait to be 
mnished? That was another question. 
was said to own a whole fleet of 
dhows, and several of these had already 
fallen into the hands of the crew of the 
Weevil. Not the best, however. Indeed, 
F those captured had made no attempt to 
Z fight, but submitted tamely enough to be 
:. caught, taken in tow orin charge to Zanzi- 
ie bar, tried by the usual court, and their 
i 


dhow: ly burned. Nevertheless, their 
; s had uttered threats deep and low 
Le agains the British and against the Weevil 
in particular. It would be a bitter day for 
the gunboat’s crew, they said, when Womo 
with his four fast fighting dhows met 
them in battle array off Sofala or some- 
where else. 

The young navigating-sub into whose 
ears this threat had been poured, laughed 
in the speaker's face. 

They would be only too pleased, he said, 

Womo off Sofala or anywhere 
would simply blow him out 
There would be no more 
fter that. 

% be so sure,” said the Arab 
don’t know Womo. Listen.” 
ot 


was the Devastation gun- 
. You have heard of her?” 
She left Cape of Good Hope 
the coast. She had two hun- 

ld, on board of her. She 
d of again. Foundered 
aback in a white squall. 
of the gun-brig Devas- 


is not the story of the gun-brig 
"Again I say listen.” 
am listening. Don’t be a 


Were fools that morning on 
gan-brig, when just as the red 
over the crimson sea, the 
uw Womo’s four fast dhows 
upon her on battle intent. 
of death which Womo 
he overcrowded decks of 
wind favoured Womo. 
seemed to fight on_his 
were useless. Then 
d. For an hour the battle 
ood-slippery deck—then 
was the Arab’s. Mercy? 
did ever the British show 
ercy? Womo showed none. 
prisoners up on their own 
one strings fish. ‘Then 
down. That is the story 
ion. Do you like it?” * 
nneth MeCrimman listened 
stricken to this ghastly 


I suppose ?” he said. 
, really,”’ replied Captain 


r, if we do meet Womo and 


“Did 1?” said May. 
pretty wort. 


“That's far better.” : the = 

But a short time after this, the little intermission, for Say — a 
party broke up, and with the exception of with now and ns ee =v 
those whose duty kept them awakes every ee bee aap wee : with sting 
officer on board had soon turned in. - urous. fe. i)’ * 
deed, in a small craft like the Weevil on a Kenneth did, not ee & 
night like this there is no rest anywhere, turn nor where go. He reg 
except in one’s hammock or cot. ~ Beis everywhere, found him 


But long after he had lain down, Ken- 
neth lay awake listening to the roar and 
the buffeting of the storm, and the dash of 
the angry waters. He had never before 
experienced so terrible a gale at sea, not 
even while rounding the Mull of Cantyre 
in coasting steamers, which he bad done 
on many a wild and windy night. 

But he said his prayers and slept at 
last; and when morning came and little 
Othello waked him to have his bath, he 
was rejoiced to find that a most complete 
change had come. 

Both wind and waves had gone down, 
both sky and sea were blue; and when he 
went on deck to take a turn before break- 
fast, he found che men were all dressed in 
white, the decks were like ivory, and 
every morsel of hard wood and brass was 
polished and glittering like ebony and 
gold. 

There was no land in sight and no 
vessel of any kind, yet they were not a 
very great way off the coast, for white- 
winged sea-gulls and birds called Cape- 
pigeons, were screaming around, and, 
strangely enough, one enormous crimson 
and blue butterfly was hovering over the 
skylight, Kenneth was just wondering” 
whence it had come, or how it had man-— 
aged to get on board, when Captain Gray | 
himself came on deck, and soon } - 
that, little Othello rang the bre 

bell. 

“Do you think, Captain Gray,” 
one of the questions Kenneth put to 
host, “there is any chance of your fall n 
in with this murdering chief Womo 

“There is no telling. I don’ 
expect to, however, because 80 
your gentlemen-Arabs, as 
themselves, seldom fight south 0 
On the other hand, there is noth 
fellows delight more in doing 
a British cruiser a surprise, an 
often known them pop up Wh r 
when they were least exp 

“T suppose,” said Kenn 
constantly ready for an emer 

“Oh dear, yes, ab any 1 
or day. Now, entre nous”= 
Gray lowered his voice 
the steward could h 
shall go to night q 
middle watch.” 

« A kind of sham 


aa 
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off Sofala too!" 


Supper, Mr. 
sail, “Blake you sleep” 
did not and the navi- 
w shouted to the stewart 
ines, butter, onions, biseust, 
drink.” 

met, it may be cor 

less the excitenrent had 
» and it was 
supper was 8 


~ that 
ie: 
ned in after that, and there 
dreaming on his part for 


hot, from the foretop. 
i! four dhows in sight, sir.” 
Gray jumped up from his seat. 
low at luncheon with 
eed three or four days after 
hows! I say! MoCr 

say! MeCrimmaty 

be Womo himself! And wel 


Jrushed on deck, and a few min 
ds tho bugle sounded to qu 
10 was to be no sham about 


CT be continwed) 


imost as wary 


on hands and 
on. Merely walk 
the edge, and cast 
rds the middle of 
hold of the line 
winch, draw it in 
the bait is close to 
the throw in a 
ion, remembering 
ake your bait pass 
2 in the water 

ree or four feet of 
ond, but hold some 
released as required. 
methodically. You 
ence that there are 
* in which pike are 
ss these, of course, 
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Jae Rover wes my companion in 
the bush ([had almost written friend), 
Thad also the privilege of owning another 
canine celebrity to which, being then fresh 
from school, I gave the classical name of 
Juno, and a splendid creature she was, os 
sagacious as she was distinguished for per- 
sonal appearance, which is not saying alittle, 
for she was, really, a very handsome animal, 
of the species, or variety rather, known in the 
colony by the name of kangaroo-dog—that is 
to say, one trained, and indced I might say 
bred, specially for the pursuit of the wallabies 
and kangaroos with which at one period the 
Victorian bush abounded, but which were 
getting acarce there even in my time. 

I have often heard it stated that the 
Australian kangaroo-dog is the product of a 
cross between the mastiff and the greyhound, 
but I fancy the latter and the collie would be 
the more likely parents of an animal that 
combines in its person the fleetness of the 
former with the endurance and sagacity of 
the latter. Be that as it may, Juno was 
full-giown but young, when first sh: came 
into my possession, and very proud I felt at 
being able to call such a fine animal my own. 

At that period of her career she was un- 
deniably savage, and the young fellow to 
whom she belonged was rather afraid of her, 
aad on her part she was evidently not a bit 
fond of him, but, on the contrary, attached 
herself at once to me, an attention by which 
I felt considerably flattered, and her true 
owner correspondingly annoyed. 

Finding that she would not follow him 
when I was about, her master gave her away 
to a friend of his who lived in the suburb of 
Prahran, some miles distant, on the other 
side of the Yarra from Brunswick, where 
we were staying at the time. 

About a week afterwards we were sitting 
at dinner one day, or it may have been tea, 
when Juno suddenly crawled into the 
tent (we lived mostly in canvas dwellings 
in those days), and came to where I was 
sitting, crawling, and looking very humble, 
with a piece of rope o foot or two long tied 
round her neck. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed her former master, 
who was lodging at the same place, “ what 
on earth has brought you back again, I would 
like to know?” 

Poor Juno crept to my side and looked 
up into my face, with an imploring gaze. I 
patted her head and untied the piece of rope, 
which she had evidently gnawed till she cut 
it asunder, and you shou'd have seen her 
delight. She barked, she frisked about, and 
in the exuberance of her joy actually bounded 
on to the table, where she did no end of 
mischief among the plates and dishes, much 
to the vexation of our host and hostess; but 
they were not allowed to suffer the loss, 
and that shortcoming of the poor animal 
was condoned. From that day she renounced 
all semblance of allegiance to her former 
master and remained my faithful adherent 
and servant to the end. 

We were bound for a place called Fryer’s 
Creek, and took her with us as a matter of 
course ; but our enterprise in that locality did 
not turn out as well as we had hoped, so my 
partner (not Jem, that was before I met him) 
and I agreed to part, and he betook himself to 
n place called Dayleaford, otherwise Jim Crow 
Creck, while I remained at Fryers, but he 
insisted upon it that Juno was his property, 
and took her away with him, with a rope 
round her neck--that goes without saying. 

In the meantime I had joined another 
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fellow, and we were sitting in our tent one 
Sunday afternoon, reading, when in limped 
poor Juno in a sorry plight indeed. 

She was wasted to a skeleton, and was 
half-strangled by a piece of cord that was 
twisted, as tightly as it could be without 
uctually choking her, round her poor thin 
neck, while on the left side of her chest was 
an ugly gaping wound at least two inches 
long, and so deep as to appear beneath her 
shoulder-blade. Her leg was perfectly use- 
less, so thet the poor thing must have 
travelled on three legs all the way from 
Daylesford, a distance of about eighteen or 
twenty miles. 

How grateful the poor animal was, to be 
sure, when I released her from the cord that 
was round her neck! She could not bound 
and frisk about then, it is true, but she 
wagged her tail and looked so happy, it was 
quite a pleasure to attend to her. I washed 
and cleaned her wound, and as she could not 
reach it with her own tongue, Rover took on 
himself the task of attending to it, and in a 
surprisingly short space of time she 
recovered. as, fortunately for her, it was cool 
weather at the time, and there were scarcely 
any flies about. 

I thought at first the poor creature had 
been stabbed, but afterwards learned that 
while chasing a wallaby she had run against 
a sharp piece of broken brushwood, and 
staked herself. After that she never would 
follow game except in the open. 

After a time her late owner came across to 
mak: inquiries about her, when I had the 
utmost difficulty to prevent her flying at his 
throat. Iam persuaded she would have torn 
him to pie ‘es if she could ; so he said I might 
as well keep her, an act of generosity on his 
part for which I did not thank him, as I 
had quite made up my mind that he should 
not take her away again. 

If I were to recount all her exploits the 
narrative would fill a book, and a pretty big 
one too, so I must content myself with a 
selection. 

When she had pups, she was really dan- 
gerous, not to me or to Jem, of course, but 
to strangers, and at such times she had 
always to be kept tied up, which was no easy 
matter, for she was an uncommonly clever 
animal, and up to more tricks than any dog 
I have ever met with, either before or 
since. 

It was not exactly that she was vicious, 
for she was one of the most good-natured 
and playful creatures living—but she was in 
the habit of taking violent dislikes, and when 
anyone had given her umbrage, or she chose 
to take offence at anyone, that person had 
to be careful, and especially when her pro- 
geny was young. 

T recollect once when she had pups a week 
or so old, and was tied in her log kennel 
near our tent, a man who had been cutting 
poles in the bush passed on his return 
between the tent and the kennel, when she 
bounced out and bit him severely ; but he 
took it good-naturedly, and said it was his 
own fault, as he had no business so near our 
place. 

It was not easy to fasten her up, for she 
had a knack of slipping her head out of the 
collar, no matter how tightly I might have 
buckled it on, and once or twice she very 
nearly got me into serious trouble. 

I recollect one Sunday hearing 1 terrific 
outcry at some distance from our camp, and 
on running over to ascertain the cause saw 
three Chinamen laying about furiously with 


their long bambco carrying-poles, at some- 
thing that was hidden from my sight by the 
tall kangaroo-grass that was very abundant 
and luxuriant just there. On approaching 
the spot. however, I was shocked to see a 
fourth Chinese lying on the ground and Juno 
shaking one of his heels as if it had been 
an opossum or a rat, while Rover and Joe 
(of whom more presently) were darting round 
and round the group, putting in a snap 
wherever they got the opportunity. 

I scon rescued the unhappy “ John,” who, 
fortunately, was more frightened than hurt. 
gave the dogs a good thrashing, and tied them 
all up, an unkind proceeding on my pact, for 
which they revenged themselves by howling 
throughout the night which was then 
approaching. 

That little adventure took place in the earlier 
part of her career, and as she grew older and 
more sedate her hatred of the children of the 
Flowery Land diminished, so that instead of 
throwing them down and worrying them, she 
used to content herself with barking at them 
and putting them to ignominious flight by a 
feizned attack. We were living at that time 
on the side of the road that led from Ballarat 
to Creswick's Creek, and numbers of China- 
men were continually in the habit of pass- 
ing, especially on Sunday, with heavy 
bundles hung at the ends of a long bamboo. 
which they balanced on their shoulders ax 
they trotted along in Indian file to a draw1- 
ing kind of chant that used to irritate Juno 
immensely. 

Now on Sunday we never went to work. 
but spent the greater part of the time repos- 
ing, patriarchal fashion, in the door of our 
tent, or log hut rather, surrounded by our 
vassals —that is to say, the dogs. 

As soon as a string of Chinamen came in 
sight, laden with their property, Juno, who 
had been snifting them long before they 
appeared in view, would rise quietly to her 
feet and prepare to play them a trick. 

‘The slightest movement or sound on 
my part was sufficient for her—she would 
look at me over her shoulder and gently 
wag her tail. As they drew nearer, she 
would advance to the open door, and again 
turn her head round, mutely asking my 
leave. ‘The slightest movement on my part 
was ut once construed by her as permission, 
and with a bound, and a tremendous noise 
of combined growl and bark, she would 
sping into the midst of the band, when 
the poor Chinamen, terrified by the sudden 
onslaught, would drop their burdens and 
disperse in every direction, whereupon Juno, 
disdaining pursuit, would return, wagging 
her tail, in a state of high delight, to her 
usual place under the table. 

It was extremely wrong of us, of course, 
to let her frighten the Chinamen after this 
fashion, but we used to justify ourselves by 
saying that they were breaking the Sabbath, 
and it was very amusing to see them drop 
their goods and scuttle away, for our lives 
were very monotonous. We were but boys, 
too, and after all it did no harm, for Juno 
never touched one of them, so that after a 
time they got accustomed to her and took 
no notice of her little game, or grinned 
good-humouredly as they passed on their 
way. 

When she had pups, as I have said. it was 
different, and I was obliged to keep her 
strictly locked up for the first week or two. 
One of her sons we kept, and called him 
Joe; he was an undersized little brute, 
yellow (the colour of his mother), and an 


awfully funny animal; he had o way of 
wriggling round and showing his teeth, that 
we used to call laughing, which was irre- 
sistibly droll, but he was a mongrel, and 
after a time we gave him away. 

However, while he was with us, we used 
to take him when we went to work in the 
morning, leaving Juno tied up at the tent to 
protect our property, but as often as not she 
would slip her collar as soon as we were out 
of sight, and, making a détowr, come frisking 
to meet us from the opposite direction. On 
such occasions her ingenuity generally had 
its veward, for, after pretending to be very 
angry, I used to say, “ Well, come on,” and 
then she would bark joyfully and accompany 
us to the place where our claim was situated. 

Sometimes, however, I used to make her 
go back by pelting her with stones or any 
rubbish that came handy, when she would 
slink off slowly, with her tail very much 
between her legs, looking back over her 
shoulder every few yards to see if I was 
relenting; then, when she found there was 
no chance, she would trot briskly away and 
wait for us at the hut until our return in the 
evening. 

One morning I had dismissed her as I 
have explained, and on our return to camp, 
instead of bounding joyfully to meet us, she 
came creeping up with her tail between her 
eee looking the very image of conscious 
vuilt. 

“Hullo!” I exclaimed, “what mischief 
have you been up to now, I wonder?” and 
for reply she only crouched and fawned the 
more, licked her chops, and pretended that 
she was thoroughly ashamed and sorry for 
what she had done, whatever it was. 

Jem went into the hut, and presently came 
out saying, “ She's stolen that sheep’s head — 
that’s what it is; oh, you thief!” 

Yes, it was so ; it was meant for her supper 
and Rover’s and Joe's, and she had taken it 
all for herself. 

“Oh, you thief!” I exclaimed in my turn, 
cave her a blow or two across the back with 
iy belt and tied her up. 

Presently we observed that Joe had gone 
ever to his mother, and that the pair were 
tubbing their noses together evidently in 
consultation. 

After a bit Joe trotted off to s clump of 
wattle-bush about a hundred yards or so dis- 
tant from the spot where we were standing, 
veturning directly with the remains of the 
sheep's head in his mouth. He came slowly, 
wagging his tail, and deposited the stolen 
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morsel at my feet, looking up at me and then 
over at his mother in a most appealing 
manner, as much as to say, “ There it is, now 
let her go,’ while the mother was fidgeting 
about and displaying every sign of penitence 
in order to be released from the chain. 

Evidently, by some mysterious method of 
communication other than voice, for neither 
of the dogs had uttered a sound, she had 
told the young one where she had deposited 
the spoil, and he, in obedience to her com- 
mand, had gone and fetched it to me,as I 
have described. 

It could not be that Joe had scented out 
the head, for he had no nose to speak of —- 
that is to say, no sense of smell, which is not 
a prominent feature in the kangaroo-dog. 
which hunts entirely by sight and sound and 
not by scent: no, his mother told him where 
it was, and he restored the stolen property, 
decidedly the worse for wear, and the pair 
then thought they had made reparation and 
so earned the release of the offender, which 
was presently granted. 

She was certainly a very clever animal, 
but a notorious thief. One day she and Joe 
broke into a neighbour's tent and tore up a 
large bag of soft sugar, the greater part of 
which they ate, and returned home, looking, 
for all the world, as if they had got the 
dropsy. Of course I offered to recoup the 
miner for the loss he had sustained, but he 
would not hear of it, saying that it was his 
own fault for not putting the bag up out of 
their reach —which, by the bye, would have 
been rather difficult if Juno had made up 
her mind to have it. 

Soon after this we moved, and encamped 
at no great distance from a Chinese settle- 
ment, into the midst of which she would 
regularly make o foray every morning, and 
invariably return with a prize of some sort, 
pursued by the indignant and long-suffering 
Chinamen, who, I regret to say, got small 
pity from us, but were advised to hang their 
“chow chow ” where she could not get at 
it. 

Many a time I have given her a good beat- 
ing for her thievish propensities, but it was 
not of the slightest use. 

On one occasion, I remember, when we 
had gone to the first Pleasant Creek rush, 
she walked up to a closed tent, a little way 
from the spot where we were pitching ours, 
and, undeterred by the furious plunging and 
barking of two big dogs, which were chained 
one on each side of the doorway, like the 
lions at the entrance to Bunyan’s Palace 
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N’ boy except a fish maniac would go fish- 

ing when skating was to be had, and 
few lads there are would forsake the football 
field in winter for the desolate river banks ! 
Yet there is a time for fishing even in winter. 
On a bright frosty morning in January or 
February, before the ice has formed on the 
pools, and when the river banks are dry and 
crisp, there is much enjoyment to be had in 
the pursuit of the pike or the perch. 

But not by live baiting, though in that 
way you may “‘ometimes get more fish. 

it is by spinning, and by preference with 
on artificial bait, that you can now most 
pleasantly seek to delude the ferocious 
fresh-water shark. 

To spin properly it is necessary to have 
suitable tackle. A stiff and fairly strong rod 
with upright rings, a properly dressed 
vizoh line on a check winch. The line 


WINTER FISHING. 
By J. Paut Taytor. 


should be at least thirty or forty yards long, 
and if you, fish a lake or large river from 
the shore, much longer. A gimp or wire 
trace, with a small metal fish duly armed 
with hooks, must be attached, and your 
necessary outfit is complete. A landing net 
is useful, and either that or a gaff is generally 
carried, but the stout tackle you are using 
renders these rather conveniences than 
necessaries. 

As you may walk many miles while 
spinning along the river banks, it seems 
evident that the less you have to carry the 
better. 

Let us suppose you, then, cumbered only 
with your rod and line, and a few spare 
traces and baits. If it is 8 sunny morning, 
and the water clear, be cautious in your 
movements, and avoid unnecessary splashing, 
for jack nowadays are not the bold villains 
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Beautiful, she forced her way in between 
them, although they all but touched her as 
she passed, and presently we saw her emerg- 
ing with a leg of mutton between her teeth, 
which, regardless of my reiterated cries to 
“Drop it!’ she carried off into the bush, to 
devour as much of it as she could at her 
leisure. 

The owner was furious, and I had to pay 
him for his mutton and promise to tie her 
up; fortunately he moved away the next 
day, or there would certainly have been 
trouble. 

We were pretty successful at Pleasant 
Creek, and the dogs fared and grew fat ac- 
cordingly, so that even Juno forbore her 
clandestine visits to the adjoining camps— 
which was a great comfort, as we frequently 
had got into hot water on her account ; but 
she was 50 brave and faithful to us that we 
had to put up with the inconvenience, if not 
quite cheerfully, at least with the best grace 
we could. 

I recollect on one occasion we had been 
up to the main street of the place to buy 
some new coats, as the winter was approach- 
ing, and the evenings especially were getting 
cool; but when we returned to our tent, 
which was located in a quiet spot away 
from the crowd, the dogs flew at us, and 
would certainly have done us a mischief if 
we had not called them by name, when 
they recognised our voices, and looked won- 
derfully crestfallen, for they had not known 
us in our new finery until we spoke. 

About then the great Port Curtis rush in 
Queensland was announced; and though it 
turned out better afterwards, at first it 
proved a very great take-in for thousands of 
poor fellows. and the death and ruin of not 
a few. Well, induced by the reports of the 
richness of the place, industriously circu- 
lated by interested parties, we determined, my 
partner and I, upon going too. Rover I took 
with me, paying 2/. for his passage, but Juno 
we had to leave behind on account of cireum- 
stances over which we had no control; an 
acquaintance of ours, however, one Bill Grim- 
field by name, promised to take good care of 
her, and to restore her to me if ever I went 
that way again—namely, Ballarat, where his 
hendquarters were situated—but I never did, 
and though I wrote to Bill, I had no answer 
from him; so that Ido not know what was 
the ultimate fate of the “poor old thing,” 
as we often called Juno, in consequence of 
the innumerable scrapes into which she was 
always getting herself. 


of old time, and are getting almost as wary 
a3 trout. 

Still you needn't crawl on hands and 
knees in trout-fishing fashion, Merely walk 
gently, and not very near the edge, and cast 
as lightly as you can towards the middle of 
the river; and then take hold of the line 
about two feet above the winch, draw it in 
a foot or so at a time, till the bait is close to 
the edge. Then repeat the throw in a 
slightly different direction, remembering 
that your object is to make your bait pass 
within sight of every pike in the water 

In casting let only three or four fect of 
line hang from the rod end, but hold some 
loose line in hand, to be released as required. 
This should be done methodically. You 
will soon learn by experience that there are 
many parts of the river in which pike are 
never to be found. Miss these, of course, 
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and work your bait very carefully round the 
edges of such weeds as still remain, if there 
are any. With regard to the depth at which 
your bait should spin, it will depend on the 
weather and the state of the water. 

If very mild and sunny, the pike will be 
near the surface; and if the reverse, you 
may have to sink your bait three or four 
feet, though you will find it difficult to 
work it so deep unless it is very heavy. It 
is also very risky, a8 many snags may be 
lurking out of your sight, ready to foul 
your hooks, and it is no light matter to lose 
an artificial bait, with its trace, as you will 
soon find. This indeed is one of the 
drawbacks to spinning, especially in a strange 
river. It is apt to be expensive. 

If a pike runs at your bait you will prob- 
ably see him ; and if he hits it you will cer- 
tainly feel him, and should give a very sharp 
jerk or the hooks may not take a firm hold. 

If he is not more than 2 or 3 lbs. give 
him no grace, but drag him in at once, and 
lift him out by the trace. 

Ifthe is large you may have to give him line, 
but never give more than necessary, for your 
loose hooks may easily foul a snag, and give 
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your fish a chance to escape. In the rare case 
of getting a very large fish be patient, and play 
him till thoroughly exhausted, and then, if no 
one is at hand to help, run him up a shelv- 
ing bank toshore, and be very careful nottotry 
to remove the hooks till he is dead, for his 
teeth are like little razors, as I have found 
to my cost. In the usual way you will get 
chiefly fish of from 1 1b. to 4 or 5, which 
will give little trouble, and which, in fact, 
ought, many of them, to be returned as 
babies, unless you chance to be spinning a 
trout stream, in which case every tiny jack 
is destroyed as vermin. 

Remember that if you are permitted to fish 
a trout stream for pike in this way it is high 
treason to keep a trout, if you get one, un- 
less with special leave. To take pike out of 
a trout stream is doing capital service, 
and if you give the keeper their ugly 
heads he will be proud to nail them on the 
door of one of his huts. 

With regard to spinning for perch, you 
may often get large perch when pike- 
spinning, or small pike when perch-fishing ; 
but if you expect only perch, use a gut 
trace instead of gimp or wire, and use an 


REMEMBER reading about 
a burglar somewhere, 
in either Japan or China, 
who, evidently of an inven- 
tive turn of mind, and see- 
ing the advantage a small 
light would be to him during 
his nocturnal employment, 
made use of a few glowworms, 
which he collected and placed in a small 
case about the size of a snuffbox, s0 as to 
be easily carried in his scarf or girdle, and 
then, when requiring a light, he had only to 


remove the lid and the 
natural gleam from the worms 
enabled him to see with sufti- 
cient clearness to pick a lock 
or otherwise carry on his ne- 
farious wor z 

It was an original idea 
worthy of being put to a 
better purpose, as a small 
light available at any moment 
without any risk of fire was 
wanted for a long time for use in such dan- 
gerous places as gunpowder magazines, mills, 
and elsewhere, and such a light is now being 
used by the night watchmen in the various 
stores and magazines for explosives, and this 
is the way to make it. 

You simply take a clear glass bottle such 
as a small vial and put a small piece of phos- 
phorus about the size of a pea into it, and 
see that the cork is sound and a good fit. 
Then get a little of the clearest olive oil, such 
as that sold for table use, heat it to boiling 
point, and then pour in on top of the phos- 
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artificial minnow instead of a dace or gudgeon 
for your bait. 

Also it is well to study localities more in 
perch-spinning, and if you find.a shoal to 
stick to it, if you can avoid alarming the 
others when playing one. 

You will find a perch of a pound will give 
splendid sport; and fish of 3 or 4 Ibs. 
(which are rare, but which I have caught) 
are far stronger and more game than any 
ordinary pike. They will not, however, often 
bite the gut, so that with proper care good 
gut should land any perch. 

Next to perch, the chief winter fish are 
chub, roach, and grayling. All these can be 
taken by worm-fishing; but it is cold and 
dreary work, except the Yorkshire method of 
“ swimming the worm ” for grayling. 

The pleasantest way of taking;this fish is to 
use the fly, a red-tag by preference. Grayling 
are in the pink of condition in winter, and 
can often be taken by fly if the day is mild. 

Fish as advised for trout; but remember 
that grayling sometimes miss the fly threeor 
four times in succession and yet take at last. 
Persevere, then, in imitating the actions of 
the fly, as Bruce did in copying the spider. 


SoS 


phorus. Fill the bottle about one-third full, 
and then cork tightly. 

When requiring a light, remove the cork to 
allow air to enter and then cork up again, and 
the whole of the empty space in the bottle 
will now become luminous, giving sufficient 
light to read the time by a watch or for other 
purposes when a night light is xequired. 

As the light becomes dim it is only neces- 
sary to withdraw the cork again to allow a 
fresh supply of air to enter. 

A bottle used like this, will continue to 
give a light for some months, but. it, should 
be kept warm during the winter time, for 
should the oil become solid through the cold 
the vial will have to be held in the hand for 
come time to warm it sufficiently to act. 


In these days when matches are so cheap 
that it is surprising they can be produced for 
the money and any profit remain to the 
maker, it is scarcely possible to realise the 
trouble our forefathers had to procure a light 
in the days of the old tinder-box and steel. 


Sore knuckles were not an infrequent result 
of missing the flint in the dark, and a bundle 
of matches would bulge the pockets out toan 
extent sufficient to send a modern “ dude” 
into a dead faint ; for matches were matches 
then—great double-pointed sulphur-tipped 
things about as long as a meat-skewer, if not 
quite so thick; and I think we were then not 
so very far ahead of the stick-rubbing natives 
of foreign lands in our method of procuring 
a light. 

But the fact of matches being so plentiful 
and cheap now is no reason why they should 
be wasted as they undoubtedly are by servants 
and many persons, and I therefore purpose 
to show how to make a simple Match Box 
which, by presenting only one match at atime 
as required, tends to prevent waste of these 
useful little articles. 

The box can be made entirely of wood, and 
is worth making out of nicely grained fancy 
kinds, such as “ olive wood,” oak, mahogany, 
or bird’s-eye maple, etc., for when carefully 
made and well polished it forms a useful 
little ornament for table or sideboard. It is 
shown in its complete form in fig. 1, but 
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When another is required you simply pull 
the box upas far as it will come, as in fig. 3. 
You see here that the matches have fallen in 
towards the top of the small trough p, through 
the sides of box slanting inwards as at F, F. 
and on being lowered again another match is 
found deposited in the position of the first 
one at a (fig. 2). 

You can easily see from this, that the 
acting principle is, that, whatever the outer 
form of the box may be, the bottom portion 
must slant downwards towards the middle 
inside, and thickening pieces must be placed 
so as to give the necessary slant as in a, n 
(fig. 4), which shows an end view of a square- 
shaped box, while c is a diamond-shaped 
one. 

Neither of these forms look as well as a 
shield, and as the extra trouble of making it 
is but slight, I would advise you to try that 
form in preference. 

We will begin with the base, 4 inches by 
2} wide and a } inch thick, say of oak 
nicely planed as shown in section (fig. 5). 
The top edges should be neatly bevelled off 
as ata, and the centre line drawn and an- 
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should any of my readers not feel “up to” 
eutting out the shield-shaped ends they can 
be made simply rectangular or diamond- 
shaped, and so long as the principle of the 


Foo. 2. 


thing is kept in view it will work equally as 
well, 

The action is shown in fig. 2 and fig.3; 
the first is a section of the box with one 
match lying ready for.the user on top at 4, 
the other matches being inside at 3, c. 


other } inch piece 8, 3 inches wide by 4} 
high, mortised firmly in and fixed with glue 
in a central position quite vertical to the 
base. 


Fn. 3. 


This is also shown at n, in the front view 
(fig. 6); a is the base board and p one of the 
strikers, there being one on either side as at 
D, D (fig. 5). 


These are simply two picces of } inch stuff, 
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3x1} deep, with an oblong opening cut 
through each, 2! by § of an inch deep, and 
the front edges should be bevelled off as 
shown ; aslot or rabbet about ;); deep, £, F, is 
then cut at the back to receive the striking 


Fro. 4. 


paper shown at £ (fig. 6), torn off any box of 
safety matches. 

The little frame can now be glued or fastened 
on by brads and the striking paper slid in 
the groove behind, and can then be easily re- 
newed when worn out. 

If the other side is provided with a strip 


Fia 5. 


of ordinary glass paper two kinds of matches 
can be used in the same box. 

The remaining portion of B above p has 
a full } of an inch cut off on each side, shown 
by dotted lines in fig. 6; the top edges are 
then slightly bevelled up on each side as 
shown in section at F (fig. 5), and the groove 


i 
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a is cut deep enough to allow a match to lie 
in easily. 

To prevent the box containing the matches 
being lifted entirely off when pulled up, a 
couple of brass pins made from stout wire 
are placed in at n from side to side, and 
these pins slide up and down in a couple of 
vertical slots about } wide, cut in the centre 


support 8, as shown in front view at kr, K 
(fig. 6). : 

These slots must be cut sufficiently long to 
allow the bottom portion of the box at 1 in- 
side, when pulled up, to rise slightly above 
the top of G, so that a match can fall casily 
into the groove. The exact size of the ends, 
which are also of } inch wood, is given in 
fig. 7; the dotted line shows the tinished 


outside edge after the sides are glued on. The 
wood for the sides should not be thicker than 
4 when planed up, and can be made in pieces 
4 an inch wide and fitted neatly together, 
the lower portion a, a, must be thicker as 
shown, and care should be taken not to 
split the wood when drilling the holes for 
brass pins B. ‘ 

If carefully done as directed it will now 
slide up and down easily, and when the glue 
is dry it only requires sand-papering smooth 
and a coat of varnish to finish it. 
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Problem No. 308. 
By A. W. Gatitzky axp H. FLL. MzvER, 


Lwaitr +5=10 pieces. 


White to play, and mate in tivo (2) moves. 


Prosiem No. 3990. 

A certain idea is neatly expressed in this 
new position by R. E. Lean. White, K—K 
sq.-; R-Q R sq.; B—Q Kt 5; Kt—Q B2. 
Black, K—Q Kt 6. White mates in tv 
moves. 

So.ution or Pronites No. 397. 

1, Q—R sq., P—Kt 5 (or a,b). 2,PxP 
(ch.), K—Kt 4. 3, P—R 4 mate.—(a) P—B 6. 
2,QxP (ch.), Kx P. 3, B—Kt 4 mate.—(b) 
B—Kt 2. 2, B—Kt 4 (ch.), K—Kt 3. 3, 
Q—K 4 mate. 


Stratecy. 

Many of the problems of the present day 
show so little strategy that the expression of 
ten years ago bythe late H. J. C. Andrews, 
“again ao two-mover of the just one move 
type” is still applicable. The position of 
such a two-mover 1s so blocked that there is 
just one move for White, which compels 
Black to play so that White is enabled to 
uive mate. Strategy is more important than 
the purity of mates. The young composers 
aim at a conglomeration of variations, call it 
a new school, and lose the strategy. Also 
their new term of “ mirror-mate ”’ is of little 
use; the terms * open mate” and “ blocked 
mate” explain themselves. In an open 
mate there is no piece on any of the eight 
squares round the black king, thus: White, 
K—K 2; Rs—R 4 and 5. Black, K—K 5. 
Or, White, K—K R5; Kts—Q 7 and K Kt7; 
Ps—Q 3 and K 3. Black, K--K B4. An 
example of blocked mate is: White, K—Q 2; 
B—QB 7. Black, K—K 4; Rs—K 5 and 
KB4; Ps—Q 4,Q5,K3, and KB3. The 
young composers should study the stratagems 
by the late J. Brown, J. G. Campbell, and W. 
Grimshaw, and they will find there is plenty 
of strategy left for them on the board. 

Dr. Galitzky has improved three of his 
problems, viz. No. 378 of last June thus: 
White, K-K 2; R-Q5; B—K B 6; kt — 
Q Kt sq.; Ps—-Q Kt 3 and K R 3. Black, 
K—Q Kt é; Ps—Q 38, K 5, K 6, and K R 4. 
White mates in four moves. No. 390: 
White, K—K R 6; Q-Q Kt 6; Kts—K 6 
and K B 7; Ps—Q Kt 2, Q'B 5, Q 3, and 
K BG. Black, K—Q 4; Kts—K sq. and 
K Kt 7; Ps—Q Kt 2 and 5. White 
mates in three moves. No. 392: White, 
K—K B 3; R—K6; B—Ksq.; Kt--Q Kt6; 
P—QB2. Black K—Q 5. White mates in 
four moves. No. 388 must have the Kt at 
Q Kt 3. These problems, especially Nos. 
392 and 398, show that improvements in the 
strategy should be made rather by shiftings 
than by the addition of pieces. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
CLERKSHIPS. 


ave been received concernince 
bove-mentioned clerkehips wl. + 
appeared in Part 189 of the *B.U.P.," that it hast... 
bre by the Editor to allow a eujy.« 
‘on the subject, 
jous for these posts are held, as ar: 
twice a year at the City of London College, and : 
are duly arnonneed in the leading daily and. «t 
Jd Warn my readers, however, agai 
til an examination is announced bef 
beginning to prepare for it, as only very short neti - 
is given—gererally about three weeks. Full particu!at~ 
of the exaniitation, as well as forms of applicatio 
an be obtainet at the offices of the Council in Sprive 
dens, as on as un examination is announ 
either by applying personally or by sending a stamye i 
addresked fociseap envelope. 

It will be ay well, perhups, to give o few details as :o 
the extent of the different subjects, 

‘ommencing with Handwriting. No particular 
style is necessary, and as long as che writing 18 
and easily distinguishable, no fear need be entertais 
of failing in this important subject. 

‘The examination in Orthography is very similar t4 
that in the Civil Service examiuations, and is on... 
modcrately difficult. 

Enylish Composition, This is rather above 1? - 
standard reutired in the Civil Service examinatio:.- 
for Sccond Division Clerkships. Two or three subia:s 
are named, of which one must be chosen, and @ certs:11 
«quantity written in order to pass. This is rat!..- 
lable to detract from the quality, in my opinion: butt 
is the rule, and must theretore be adhered to. One +1 
the subjects offered at a recent examiuation was * ‘I! 
Honsing of the Working Classes,” 

The Arithmetic paper includes Cube Root, Mens ir- 
ation, Vulgur Fractions and Decimals, and is fui. 
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1 Addition. — Five compound additien 
to be copied out and cast in half-an-Lour. 
Jeogruphy. A good general knowledge of the sul» 
is required in order to secure high marks, 

With regard to Shorthand and Book-keeping, if a 
candidate wishes to take both subjects, he can take -» 
us ant obligatory and one os an uptional subject. St: 
hand is obligatory for persons to be employed on +). 
xeneral clerical staff, and book-keeping for those... 
the account branch, 

In order to pass the obligatory cxamination it -< 
necessary to obtain helt the maximum pumber of miar i~ 
in cach subject. 

Of the optional subjects, the Algebra paper con 
questions up to and including Quadratic Kquations, 

The Latin, French, and German papers consist « f 
translations ‘of passiges into Knyglish and rice « 
and also inelyde gratomatient questions. 

In Drawing, cither Geometrical or Model and P. r- 
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Lastly, the Chemistry qnestions deal only with o-< 
mentary inorganic chemistry. 

Untortunately, papers which have been previoy 
set in these examinations are not published, and i / 
therefore rather difficult to get a youd idea as to Use. 
style and extent. 

"MIL successful candidates are required to pass a 
medieal inspection satisfactorily before receiving ¢ 
Appomtment ; this, however, is not particularly severe. 
‘The eyesight, hearing, ete., are tested, and anyone wt. 
Las nothing radically wrong with him is pretty svt 
of getting through, - Ordinary shorcsightedness is n+ 
considered a defect, provided that the medical examin: 
certities that the sight is otherwise good und that t). 
eyes are strung, 

It is neccssury that at the time of application can: 
dates should be permanently resident in London, or, 
any rate, in the immediate neighbourhood. This «i 
not preclude candidates born in any part of 
kingdom from competing, provided they are residin, 
London at the time of npplication. 

Persons receiving appointinents under the Lon 
County Council are required to give all their time - > 
their official duties ; and also have no claim toa pension 
or retiring allowance on leaving the service. They s+ 
also required to enter into an undertaking to agree 
any seleme as to pensions which the Council may 
auy time adopt, and it is extremely probable that sou. 
such scheme will shortly meet with approval. The nsuil 
office hours are frum 9.30 A.M. to 5 P.M, except on 
Saturdays, when work censes at 2 P.M. aud it may !+ 
ag well to mention that only in very exceptional cus ~ 
is overtime paid for, These appoiutmentsare also he! 
on the understanding that the first year’s service shs.1 
be on probation, and persons are liable to dismissal 
without notice at the end of the first year if reportei 
to be unsuited to the work. 

If any correspondent fails to find an answer to 1: 
queries in this article, I would recommend him to car 
fully read the paper appearing on page 47 of the prese::s, 
volume, ns inany of the questions received had alreauy 
been dealt with there, 
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OUR HOBBIES. 
TOADS, 


a\ ‘OMEN are usually supposed to know nothing about 
Boys—with a capital B. 

T am, however, the sister of four Boys, the mother 
of one, and the wife of a person who calls himself a Boy 
(with @ capital B), though he has a beld head and wears 
pince-nez, 

Thus I flatter myself I ought to kuow something 
wbout the genus. 

In all my experience T never met butone boy without 
«hobby. He did not use the capital letter and was not 
worth much. 

I believe in boys’ hobbies and encourage mine in them. 
Nothing makes them such interesting companions. In 
turns they have awakened in mea munia for stampr, 
twads, rabbits, butterflies, ponies, bicycles, cricket, ete., 
ete, What I learned when my bald-licaded boy with the 
pince-nez took a hobby for machinery was most useful. 
He talked of nothing but cog-wheels, ball-bearings, hair- 
«prings, and cranks for a month,’ At the end of that 
time I could take my “Singer” to picces and put it to- 
ether again. 

When my brown-eyed lad came home with some 
nasty creepy-crawleys ina bottle I managed to learn a 
jot of natural history. Now, when anyone discourses 
ef caterpillars and worms I—and he—can take an in- 

izent share in the conversation. That is why I ap- 
yve of hobbies, Chickens and frogs and Dlackbeetles 
ure as much a bond of interest between boys as chiffous 
aud children are betwixt women. 

I think one or two hobbies I lave come acrosa are 

onewhat uncommon, Ifonly my toads will bind me 
i sympathy with some readers of B.0.P. how happy I 
hall be. Now, Land my boys live in Ireland. I won- 
if English lads could ever understand how much w 
ze] to get pet toade, You know there are none in 
Paddy land. 5t. Patrick banished then. 


The toals went hop, 
‘The frozs went pop, 
Slap haste into the water: 

And the beasts committed suicide 
To save themselves from slaughter. 
‘Then success to bold St. Patrick's ist | 

He was a saint so clever: 

He gave the snakes and toads a twist, 

And banished them for ever. 


That is one version of his exploit. Here is another : 


The snakes and toads and centipedes 
Went slap into the water ; 

The frogs committed suicide 
To save themselves from slauzhter. 


How often we wished he had left us at Icast toads, 
Te dear frogs had somehow to get back, aud 
we used to try and tame them, 

Vharaohi—{ called our boy that because he made me 
to serve with hard bondage in the matter of hobbies— 
tomie them houses of moss on the banks of our mountain 
-tream and wondered that they hopped away. We caught 
trog-<pawn in the pond -that nice, jelly-like stuff with 
‘lack spots. We watched those spota grow egy-shaped, 
then straighten out and beyin to wriggle. But our 
+wipoles always dried up before maturity, from want 
+f attention in the way of water. 

One day, Pharaoh was invited to England. 

His one thought was, “ Now I can get a toad.” 

He did get one. That Isto say, he got two. He found 
Diamond and Eyebright under a stone. They were 

+aaties, with brown skins and jewel-like eyes. They 
al none of the slimy wlipperiness of frogs. They crawled 
instead] of hopped. Last, but by no means least, of their 
\-tfections was a capability of going without food fora 
ong time if necest-ry. I am afraid, after the first 
‘tush of delight, it was often necessary. 

Vharach would forget to hunt for bluebottle flies and 
‘ttle mails, 

Lackily for me, slugs were at a discount in our box 
‘elging. as I had often to took for such when Pharaoh 
unanted another hobby. 

Did you ever watch a toad with a bluebottle ? 

Ie is most exciting. 

The poor fly buzzes round, and at the first buzz, the 
1 will show a little animation. He will “set” the 
asa cat does a mouse, only gently moving one hind 
claw, At last, like a flash of lightuing, out comes the 
congue and exit Mr. Fly. 

Perhaps everyone does not know that the tongues of 
fmg« and toeds are peculiar. The base is fixed at. the 
smtrance of their mouths. The tips point down their 
throata, When an insect is within reach, this tongue 
is shot out with a flip, and the vietim drawn back 
with 

Housekeepers do not generally like blucbottles. I 
az an exception. The big, noisy buzzer was considered 
my peculiar property and Pharaoh's. We usal to 
“bottle” some for future use when the harvest was 
ore than usually plentiful, 

Diamond found it easy enough to mesmerise and 
‘oolish the harmless fly. When it came to a tussle 
th a fat, juicy worm it was another thing. He and 
Fy-Sright have often straggled for a good long ten 
'u.nutes before their worms were comfortably disposed 


f 


It was quite one of onr “ show-offa" when visitors 
tame to let them watch the interesting battle. 
Do not for one moment imagine that toads do not 
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change their clothes. Some people say their skins. 
But what's in a name? 

One morning, after a day of drowsiness on the part 
of Diamond, Pharaoh and T were fortunate enough to 
see how he managed it. 

First, a slit came all down the back of our little 
friend's coat. He wriggled about uutil he managed to 
pull one hind leg out of his—ahem—trousers. A fore- 
leg followed. Diamond now stood metaphorically in his 
bright new shirt-sieeves, and in the end (toads are so 
tidy !) he rolled up his discarded garment, patted it 
into o ball, and swallowed it! Fact, 1 assure you. 
Thus there was no need of the gentleman in three old 
hata, with his guttural cry, “Old Clo” Diamond had 
graduated in economics ! 

‘There ure two exploded superstitions abont toads 
(vide Shakespeare), One is that they ure poivonous, 
Tie other that they carry a jewel in their heads. 

The first arose, doubtless, from the fact that our dear 
friends can emit a fluid from their skins if a dog 
attacks them. It is nota nice fluid, thinks Mr. Dog, 
so he drops his poor captive like a hot coal, It is the 
toad's only defensive armour against liv four-footed 
enemies, T, for one, am glad le has it. 

The second myth, ancnt jewels, is quite a romantio 
one Diamond had two in his’ head—situated on 
cither side of his nose. ‘They were intensely sparkling 
and bright. Most folk call them eyes. Pharaoh and £ 
have no objection to dubbing them “jewels.” 

One confession I must make before I close this 
chapter. 

Uur pets were not interesting in winter. They grew 
less and less amusing. Flies ceased to interest them. 
Worms lost their attractiveness, At last Dinmond and 
Kyebright just enddled down under a stone in the 
darkest corner of their glass-covered box and went 
asleep. A wacm day would sometimes tempt one or 
other out for a bathe in their little private pond. 
Usually they were invisible. 

St. Patrick's curse, after all, was fulfille!. Our toads 
could not live long in Ireland. Diumond die* in 
captivity, Eycbright, after tasting liberty and loneli- 
ness in a snug corner of the garden, was a.so found 
dead one day. 

Then Pharaoh and I acted “ brothers of pity,” and 
buried our darlings under a bly arbutustree on the 

wD. 


“BOP.” Rowixa Post.—G. R. P. writes from 
Sowerby Bridge : * In one of your ixsuex of two or three 
Years ago, you had a paper on ‘How to build a Rowing 
Yant.’ This year I have tried it, and am glad to ray 
that it has been a complete sticcesa, In your paper the 
cost was 2/. 10s, T did mine for 1. 8», It has now been 
in constant use for some mouths, and is still as goud 
aa new.” 


Tue “B.O.P." 1x Reesta—Andrini Kinoski writes 
from Bournemouth : “You can hardly imagine how 
much the * Boy's Own’ is read in our Russian military, 
schoola, I serve in these for twenty-five years, sixteen 
of them as a general.” 


Counrssy.—Shall courtesy be done only to the rich, 
and only by the rich? In good good breeding--which 
differs, if at all. from high breeding, only as it grace- 
fully remembers the rights of others rather than grace- 
fully Insists on its own rights—I discern no special 
connection with wealth or birth: but rather that It 
Ties in human natnre iteclf, and is due from all men 
towards ail men.— Carlyle. 
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MoNEY-LENDERS AND THEIR Dvupes.—We 
regret to find that those cruel sharks, the pro- 
fessional money-lenders, who lay themselves 
out to entrap public-school boys and Univer- 
sity undergraduates in their toils, are still, 
despite all published warnings, at their ne- 
farious game. Not content with the ordinary 
lithographed circular, letters are written by 
hand to make the specious offer appear the 
more special and private, and addressed by 
hundreds to the elder boys at schools, and 
younger students at the Universities. Here 
is a specimen, which is being sent out just 
now on crested paper, and dated from a 
London West-end address : 

Dear Sir,—I beg respectfully to bring to your notice 
that a very large sum of money ling been placed at m 
command for investment, Should you, therefore 
any time desire a temporarr advance, upon your note 
of hand alone, without any security whatever, at a very 
low rate of interest, I shall be pleased to accomodaic 
(siz) you with any amount you may require. I may 
add that all matters entrusted to mie are carried out 
immedintely, in a strictly confidential manner and with 
the utmost privacy. 

‘Awaiting the favour of a reply, I am, ete., 


Now necd we assure all “B.O.P.”’ readers 
that gentlemen of this fraternity, whose 
friendliness is probably even more question- 
able than their spelling, should be avoided 
as one would avoid the most deadly poison ; 
and lads at school receivingany such precious 
communications could hardly do better than 
take them at once tothe principal, or post them 
home to their fathers. Jf this were done at 
all generally, the dangerous nuisance would 
soon be abated. Oh, the sorrow, often life- 
long, resulting {rom once getting caught 
in these money-lenders’ snares! However 
seemingly kind the form of their approach, 
they can prove, once they have fairly secured 
their victim, as cruel as the grave. This 
scores of poor lads have proved to their cost. 
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THE WAY UP. 
By tne Rev. R. L. Bevtasy, wa. 


r the hill step by step! 
Fortunate flight 
Never yet placed a man 
Firm on the height. 


Short cuts are treacherous. 
Trust not to luck. 

One thing will serve you well — 
Limitless pluck. 


Set your gaze steadily 
Right up the hill; 

Lay yourselves out to it; 
Work with a will. 


Stick to it doggedly 
Day after day; 

Spite of discouragements 
Hammer away. 


Though Madame Fortune should 
Sulk for a while, 

Face her unflinchingly ; 
Force her to smile. 


Fight it out manfully ; 
Don’t be downcast. 

If you must fail, then fail 
Game to tho last. 


Oft where the weakling sees 
Naught but despair, 

Courage will show success 
Hiding just there. 


Up, then, and at it, lads! 
Never give in. 

Nil Desperandum, lade! 
That's how to win. 
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Gpe ae, the Teall, 

t be eovenly Sains, |/ 
Ydext the Crab the 

Sion shines, 
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Ob! if you 2 a Larpawae And Fish ‘aa 


please, Sin > 
glittering tails. 
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AMID SIBERIAN FORESTS. 
A TALE OF THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST 
OF ASIA. 


By Davip Ker. 


Author of “ Capties of the Ocean,” “ Unseen Depths,” “ Afloat in a Volcano,” ete. 


(With Ilustrations by H. M. Paast.) 


‘The man behind the carcass replied, speaking for the bear.” 
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CHAPTER XV.—TRIED IN THE FIRE. 


HE treachery contrived by the pretended 
fisherman had, indeed, succeeded only 
too well. The doomed Russians, giving 
way to the same boyish carelessness that 
had well-nigh proved fatal to their whole 
xrmy on the day of Mahmet-Kool’s sudden 
onslaught, were far too intent on their 
sport to have any thought of danger or 
precaution. They never heard the stealthy 
rustle in the thickets above them, and 
never saw the cruel eyes that glared at 
them from the tangled mass of boughs, 
till a swarm of goblin figures burst upon 
them from the undergrowth, and in a few 
seconds all was over. 

The priest and Alexey Morozoff—who 
had been a little apart from the rest at the 
moment of the attack, engaged in feeding 
the fire which their comrades had kindled— 
were at once seized and recured by half 
a dozen of the savages. The young noble, 
whose warrior-blood was up in an instant, 
would have shown fight even against 
such odds; but his cooler companion. 
seeing that this hopeless attempt would 
only destroy them both, said to him in an 
emphatic whisper,‘ Make no resistance ! " 
and Alexey obeyed the command, bitterly 
distasteful though it was. 

In fact, the good Father Arkadi, whose 
simple piety and heroic zeal were com- 
bined with an ample measure of native 
Russian shrewdness, had already seen the 
only chance of life that remained to them, 
and had determined to seize it. He was 
quick to divine that it was by no mere 
accident or caprice that they alone had 
been spared amid this general and merci- 
less slaughter; and he felt convinced that 
his captors (though their unfamiliar as- 
pect showed that they must belong to one 
of the more distant and still unconquered 
tribes) had identified him and his com- 
panion as “ the great Christian magician ” 
und the mysterious boy for whom the 
white wolf and black wolfhad fought their 
symbolical battle on the mountains. The 
feverish haste with which the savages 
had pounced upon them both (very 
much as & man might spring to crush a 
snake ere it could strike him) appeared to 
confirm this idea; and if it were correct, 
the secret fears of these ignorant bar- 
barians might yet open to him and his 
fellow-captive a way of escape. 

Drawing himself up to his full height, 
and sweeping the ring of savage faces and 
crimsoned weapons around him with a 
glance of such calin and fearless disdain 
that the fieree men who held him involun- 
tarily relaxed their grasp for an instant 
in sheer amazement, he cried to them in 
‘Tartar : 

“How dare ye presume to lay hands 
rpon the servants of the true God ? Know 
you not that if you harm us, He will 
punish you for it?” 

So stern was his tone, so commanding 
his look and bearing, that the impulsive 
barbarians drew back with visible signs of 
wonder and alarm, which deepened mani- 
festly when one of their number, who had 
understood the brave churchman's daring 
challenge (for the dialect in whioh they 
spoke was strange to Father Arkadi), inter- 
preted it to the rest. 

“ Is yourGod stronger than ours, then ?”” 
asked at length, with a very unsuccessful 
attempt to assume a bold and threatening 
tone, one who seemed to be the c!.ief. 
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“ He is stronger than all!" answered 
the priest solemnly. ‘“ By His strength, 
and not by our own, have we marched 
throughout this land, smitten its armies, 
and overthrown the images of its false 
gods; and itis vain for you to resist us, 
for none can prevail against those that put 
their trust in Him!” 

A silence of wondering awe followed 
this bold defiance, and once more the 
grim listeners exchanged glances of doubt 
and dismay. The calm confidence of the 
elder man, and the bright, fearless face of 
his young comrade, while thus standing 
alone and defenceless amid a throng of 
armed enemies, impressed the superstitious 
savages in their own despite, for, like most 
bullies, whenever they met anyone who 
was not in the least afraid of them, they 
instantly felt inclined to be very much 
afraid of him. Moreover, the proofs to 
which the valiant churchman appealed 
were such as the very lowest and dullest 
of his hearers could appreciate; for such 
marvels as the defeat of Yepantcha Khan, 
the burning of the sacred idol, and the 
scattering of Mahmet-icol’s armed thou- 
sands by a handful of weary and wounded 
men, might well seem to be the work of a 
superhuman power. 

The chief looked troubled, and, hastily 
drawing aside three or four of his elder 
warriors, held a muttered conversation 
with them. 

Though ignorant of their language, the 
quick-witted priest easily gathered from 
the gestures of the various speakers the 
purport of their respective counsels. One 
man seemed to be veliemently advocating 
the killing of both prisoners un the spot; 
another was evidently urging with equal 
earnestness that they should be set at 
liberty forthwith; while a third appeared 
to side with neither. 

At length this impromptu parliament 
seemed to have arrived at some decision, 
the nature of which was soon made evi- 
dent to the captives by their being 
separated from cach other, bound with 
thongs in such a way as to secure without 
actually hurting them, and then carefully 
blindfolded with skin cloaks, slippery 
with grease, and shedding around them a 
perfume as if half a dozend ad cais had 
been lying wrapped up in them for a 
fortnight. 

This done, our heroes were thrust into 
two light and rudely made hand-litters 
(improvised by the savages with wonderful 
quickness out of a few intertwisted boughs), 
each of which was then lifted from the 
ground by two of the strongest men in 
the band. The word was now given to 
start, and just as the red sun began to sink 
behind the dark tree-tops, away went the 
Siberians and their captives, while the 
dead Cossacks—who had: been hastily 
stripped of their clothes and of everything 
else belonging to them—were left lying 
where they had fallen. 

The night that followed was one never 
to be forgotten. Thickly mutiled as the 
prisoners were, the piercing cold seemed 
to cut them through and through in their 
bound and motionless state; for any 
man who has faced a Siberian winter 
knows to his cost that, however well 
clothed he may be, it is only by ceaseless 
movement that he can keep warm in the 
open air. The ever-tightening pressure 
of their bonds upon their swollen wrists 


and ankles soon became absolute torture, 
heightened tenfold by every jolt of the 
overgrown baskets in which they were 
carried. Nor was even this the worst. 
Like most Siberian garments, the sheep- 
skin mantles in which they were mutied 
were literally swarming with vermin ; and, 
with their hands tied, it may be imagined 
what the sufferers had to endure. 

Many a time, during the interminable 
miseries of a night that seemed to have 
no end, did Alexey Morozoff feel as if he 
could bear no more, and must give him- 
self up for lost. But then he remembered 
all that his father had endured for Russia, 
and all that Father Arkidi, only a few 
paces away from him, was enduring now ; 
and the brave boy lifted up his heart in 
silent prayer to God, and determined to 
bear up manfully to the very last. 

Meanwh’‘le tho resolute priest, though 
racked with equal torments, had succeeded 
by a superhuman effort in steadying his 
reeling brain somewhat, and forcing him- 
self to take some notice, blindfolded though 
he was, of what was passing around 
him. 

The comparative ease and rapidity of 
their march at the outsct, together with 
the crunching sound that faintly reached 
him through his wrappings, assured him 
that the cunning savages were keeping 
upon the ice of the frozen river, where 
they could leave few, if any, footprints to 
betray their route. But atter a time the 
noise ceased, the speed of the march per- 
ceptibly slackened, and the priest guessed. 
from the stumbling pace of his bearers, 
and the ceaseless jolts which sent spasm 
after spasm of agony through his cramped 
and swollen libs, that they had left the 
river, and were ploughing their way 
through the deep drifts of the great waste 
of snow beyond. 

Such an exertion, however, was too 
exhausting to be long sustained without a 
rest, even by the natives of these frozen 
deserts ; and happily for our ill-starred 
hheroes—whose strength and endurance 
were fast giving way altogether—their 
captors, thinking themselves by this time 
safe from pursuit, came to a halt a little 
alter midnight, and procecded to kindle a 

re. 

The prisoners were now lifted from 
their baskets, and, though their mufilings 
were not removed, they were permitted to 
lie down and rest. Nay, the savages even 
slackened their torturing bonds, after 
satisfying themselves that both were 
equally powerless to make any attempt 
at escape. : 

Though the biting frost, and the pain 
that racked every limb and joint, effectn- 
ally prevented them from sleeping, that 
brief respite seemed to the fainting cap- 
tives the most perfect pleasure which they 
had ever known. But it ended only too 
soon, and once more began the painful 
jolting, the gnawing cold, the dragging, 
monotonous pace, the chilling and gloomy 
uncertainty of this weary march into the 
unknown. 

This time, however, they suffered less, 
the savages having refrained from tighten- 
ing anew their slackened bonds; and thir 
unexpected mercy seemed to the observant 
priest a good sign. They were still, how- 
ever, kept carefully blindfolded; and it 
was only by the distant shout which 
answered a hoarse cry suddenly set up by 
their guardians, that the prisoners could 


guess that they had at last reached the 
goal ot their toilsome march. 

A few minutes later, Alexey Morozoff 
felt himself taken out of his basket, and 
half-led, balf-carried, along between two 
men, amid a burst of exclamations from 
either side which told him that he was 
passing through a pretty numerous crowd. 
Then he seemed to pass from the keen 
open air into a closer and more confined 
atmosphere, and suddenly he felt his bonds 
cast off altogether, and a sound of retreat- 
ing steps told him that he was lett alone. 

Alone indeed he found himself when he 
flung off his sheepskin mutier, in a kind 
of overgrown beehive formed simply of 
rude wickerwork cased in a thick shell of 
mud, such as one sees at times, even now, 
in the Cossack villages of the Lower Don. 
What little air struggled through the one 
opening—a round hole close to the ground, 
guarded by two heavy logs set dfosswise— 
was poisoned by the smoke of a fire of 
dried dung; and the same cause made 
the hut so dark that it was only by slow 
degrees that one took in these details. 

His first care was to chate his swollen 
and aching limbs, which the thongs had 
galled pretty severely ; but scarcely had 
the pain begun to abate, when, over- 
powered by weariness, he sank into a 
heavy, swoon-like sleep. 

He was awakened by a familiar voice 
beside him, and, looking up, saw to his 
great joy that Father Arkidi was with 
him once more. The reunited friends 
greeted each other cordially, and then 
proceeded to despatch, with a relish which 
nothing short of starvation could have 
given, the coarse and almost uneatablo 
tood left them by the two men who had 
just quitted the hovel, barring up the 
entrance as before. 

“Heaven has had merey upon us, my 
son,” said the priest. ‘hese idolaters 
are afraid to put forth their hands against 
the servants of God, and some of those to 
whom I have spoken seem inclined to 
hear and receive my words. It may be 
that our captivity among them shall be 
the means of leading them to the truth 
which will make them free, and in such a 
cause I would gladly face imprisonment 
or death itself; but thow art young to 
die, and therefore do I rejoice that we 
have been brought together again, for thus 
it will be easier to escape.” ‘ 

“ Ia there any chance of escape, then, 
father ?”” asked the gallant boy eagerly. 
“If there is, you have only to give the 
word—I’m ready for anything!” 

But ere Father Arkédi could explain 
his secret hopes, a great clamour outside 
drew them to the entrance of their prison, 
where, between the obstructing bars, they 
beheld a scene which, used as they were 
to extraordinary sights, took them both 
by surprise. 

Against the pale winter sunlight rose 
up ghost-like the smoke of a huge fire, 
kindled in the midst of an open space just 
in front of the hut, from which the snow 
had been cleared away; and, all around 
it, fifty or sixty of the savages—men, 
women, and children—lay prostrate on 
the earth in an attitude of devout prayer. 
‘To the astonished eyes of the captives, the 
object of all this worship appeared to be 
the carcass of a slain bear, propped agninst 
a stamp in the attitude of climbing, while 
its severed head, stuck on the end of a 
pole, was raised a few inches above it ! 
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“ Are they really praying to that brute, 
father?” asked the boy, half-puzzled and 
half-amused. 

“T know not, my son; but methinks 
it were nothing strange for them to 
worship a beast, sunk into beasts as they 
themselves are by heathen ignorance and 
ernelty.” 

Just then a man was seen to creep up 
behind the dead monster, while another, 
planting himself right in front of it, said 
to it in a tone of deep reverence: 

“O illustrious bear! who was it that 
dared to shoot thee ?” 

«A Christian, with his arrows,” replied 
the man behind the carcass, speaking for 
the bear. 

“Q-o-oh!” groaned 
savages in dismal chorus. 

“King of all bears! pursued the 
questioner, “ who was it that presumed 
to cut thy illustrious head off?” 

“ A Christian, with his knife,” answered 
the bear, through the same mouthpiece 
as before. 

“Q-o-oh!" chorussed the listening 
crowd with greater energy than ever. 

“Oh, it was a cruel deed! none but a 
ferocious and bloodthirsty Christian could 
have done it!" cried the first speaker, 
striking his hands together, while a third 
groan burst from the audience, so deep 
and hoarse that it sounded like the bellow- 
ing of a bull. “Be pleased to go and 
haunt him, O great and noble bear, and 
do not wreak thy vengeance by mistake 
upon ws, who have always been thy 
friends.” * 

And then these diplomatic barbarians 
coolly proceeded to cut up and roast the 
animal to which they had just been 
apologising, firmly convinced that by this 
profound device they had averted the 
vengeance of a creature which their 
superstition credited with supernatural 
powers, even while they were themselves 
able to hunt it down and kill it. 

But tho friends had barely had time to 
resume their interrupted talk, when the 
same two men who had brought Father 
Arkidi to the hut came and took him 
away again; and it was almost nightfall 
before he returned. When he did appear, 
even his disciplined features showed 
manifest traces of unusual excitement. 

“ Wonderful are the ways of Providence, 
my son,’ cried he, with unwonted cn- 
thusiasm. “These idolaters, thinking to 
do honour to their false gods, are ig- 
norantly working to put them to shame; 
and by my unworthy hand, if God will, 
shall their confusion be wrought.” 

“ How go, holy father?" asked Alexey, 
with evident intercst. 

“Thou shalt hear, my son. When 
those men led me away they brought me 
to their chief, the same who headed the 
party that made us prisoners. He made 
me many deceiving offers (threatening us 
both with death if I refused) of promoting 
us to great honour, and making us rich, 
if we would remain with them and be 
their brothers. But I rejected all their 
proffers as a Christian man should do, 
and as thou wouldst assuredly have done 
in my place.” 

“ Ay, that I would!” cried the brave 
lad manfully. “ And what then?” 

“ Then they grew angry, and threatened 
me with their weapons, and asked if I 
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thought my God strong enough to seve 
me from them. And I answered that I 
feared them not, for my God was strony 
enough to sweep them all away in a 
moment, and their false gods along with 
them; and if they did not repent, and 
forsake their heathcn idolatries, Ho would 
assuredly do so.” 

“Well said, father!" cried Alexey 
warmly ; “ you spoke like a truce ‘ Pravo- 
slavni’”’ (orthodox Russian). 

“Then,” continued the priest, “they 
looked dismayed, and when their inter- 
preter had translated my words they 
whispered together for s while, as #¥ in 
doubt. At last tho chief seemed to give 
some order, and instantly four men seized 
me and led me away among them. On 
the way the interpreter, who was one of 
them, told me that I was foolish to set 
myself up against their god, for he was 
one whom none could resist, and he had 
devoured all the geds that had been 
brought against him. T took all this to 
be only their heathenish boasting ; but I 
saw that it had a meaning when wo 
came at length to the mouth of a dark 
eavern, where I beheld, shooting up from 
a huge flat rock, a flame of fire—and this 
was the god that they worshipped |” 

“Fire!” echoed Morozoff. “Why, I 
thought it was only tho idolaters of Persia, 
ra away to tho south, who worshipped 

re.”” 

“So thought I too, my son; but it 
seems we were mistaken. Then tho chief 
himself told me that wo should both bo 
led to that spot to-morrow to try whose 
God is the strongest; and if ours over- 
comes, the chief and his people will listen 
to my words and accept our creed; bus 
if their god prevails, they will slay us 
both on the spot!” 

Even this terriblo revelation did not 
make the young lad flinch one whit; on 
the contrary, his clear eye scemed to 
brighten, and his fair young face glowed 
with fearless defiance. “Pluck to the 
backbone” was Alexey Morozoff, what- 
ever might be the peril that throatened 
him. 

“What shall you do, then, father— 
work a miracle to convince them?” asked 
the boy, who considered such a thing 
quite possible. 

“Not so, my son,” answered tho priest 
humbly. “Such power is not given to 
the unworthy hands of a sinner like ma; 
nor are miracles needed to make manifest 
the glory of the Lord. He hath chosen 
the small things of this world to confound 
His enemies, as thou shalt quickly see; 
and if I do wrong to call in tho aid of 
stratagem in order to savo Christian 
lives, and to maintain the honour of God's 
holy name among the heather, may Ho 
forgive me for it! Listen, and inark me 
well.” 

Tho whispered words that followed, few 
as they were, secmed to excite Alexey 
beyond measure. He listened with ever- 
growing wondcr and amusement, and at 
length broke into a hearty, boyish laugh. 

“ Bravo, father! that is an idea, indeed ! 
These dull-witted heathens will find they've 
hit their scythe against a stone" (i.e. mot 
their match) * when they come to deal with 
you!” 

But apparently the “dull-witted hea- 
thens"” themselves thought otherwise; 
for when they came early next morning to 
fetch the prisoners, their harsh and repul- 
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sive feavures wore alook of coarse, bluster- 
ing triumph, which told plainly that they 
had regained their courage during the 
night, and felt confident of victory. 

Rut, early though they were, Father 
Arkddi was already prepared for them. 
He had filled with water from their 
earthen pitcher the huge iron crucifix that 
ha wore (which was made hollow that it 
might be lighter to carry), and had stopped 
with fresh rosin from the pine-logs at the 
door the tiny openings through which the 
water had been poured in. This done, he 
hung the cross round his neck.as before, and 
calmly awaited the coming of the savages. 

‘The latter came crowding in with cries 
of boisterous glee, and, dragging forth their 
victims, led them hastily away. But when 
they saw the calm and confident air of the 
tWo captives whose very lives were staked 

‘apon the contest that was about to begin, 
the superstitious terrors of the barbarians 
gained the upper hand once more, and 
thair lately exulting faces were clouded 
with a look of such manifest dismay, that 
for the moment captors and captives 
seemed to have actually changed places. 

By the time they arrived, all the inhabi- 
tants, not merely of the “ town ” itself, but 
of the whole surrounding district as well, 
were assembled on the scene of action, 
which formed a worthy stage for the 
solqmn drama that it was about to witness. 

Below the village the ground fell steeply 
away intoa dark, swampy, gloomy hollow, 
shut in between two overshadowing ridges 
thickly clothed with sombre pines. This 
dismal glen ended at length in the cavern 
described by Father Ark&di, in whose 
black, yawning mouth glittered like a star 
the solitary tongue of fire which, though 
barely larger than an ordinary gas-jet, was 
reverenced as a, deity by these superstitious 
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barbarians, many of whom were already 
prostrate before it, with their faces pressed 
to the earth. 

Slowly but steadily, with erect head and 
commanding look, the priest’s tall, dark 
form came sweeping through the throng 
of goblin figures and hideous faces, looking 
round him so fearlessly and sternly that 
the boldest of the savages shrank from his 
eye with a nameless dread, and held their 
breath to watch whatthe “great magician” 
would do. 

“Christians!” said the chief, through 
his interpreter, “ bring forth the image of 
your God, that it may be tried in the fire. 
If it stand the test, we will take your 
religion; if it fail, ye shall both die!” 

“He hath no image save the universe 
itself,” replied Father Arkdédi solemnly, 
“and no man may look upon Him. This 
symbol of His love, which He Himself has 
honoured, will suffice to destroy your 
ignorantly worshipped fire, which is the 
element of the Wicked One, and cannot 
prevail against God!” 

So saying, he stepped forward, and 
with an unfaltering hand laid his iron 
crucifix in the fire. 

The flame leaped up around it, curling 
about it like a coiling snake. The chief 
returned Father Arkadi’s searching glance 
with a grin of malignant joy, while even 
Alexey Morozoff, in the secret though he 
was, began to have doubts of the result, 
and watched the conflict with undisguised 
anxiety. 

But all at once a sharp hiss was heard— 
a cloud of steam mounted into the air. 


self started back aghast. The womer 
tore their hair—the men beat their 
clenched hands against their foreheads — 
and several of those who stood nearest to 
the two Russians actually fell at their feet 
and began to adore them as abjectly as 
the poor creatures had so lately adored 
their vanquished fire-god. 

Vanquished indeed was the sacred fire 
before the eyes of all its worshippers. 
Faster and faster mclted the rosin— 
quicker and quicker poured the fatal water. 
The dying flame struggled, flickered. 
burned blue, leaped up for one instant, and 
then sank again, and was quenched for 
ever! 

Never was any victory more instan- 
taneous or more complete. To the dull 
minds of these untaught barbarians, such 
8 proof was decisive and final; and all 
alike—even the fierce and blustering chief 
himself—hastened to throw themselves at 
the feet of the terrible magician who had 
“killed their god.” 

Ere the sun went down that night, everv 
man there had proclaimed himself a 
Christian, and had taken the oath of 
allegiance to the Czar; and when, early 
on the following morning, Ivan Koltzo 
and his Russian warriors, having at length 
*‘seovered and followed the trail of the 
kidnappers, came hurrying up, eager for 
battle, they were amazed to findthemselves 
confronted, not by a band of hostile savages, 
but by a procession of unarmed suppliants 
at the head of which walked Father Arkadi 
and Alexey Morozoff. 


and, as the rosin melted and the concealed 
water trickled out, the holy flame began 
to burn dim—dimmer—dimmer still! 
Cries of terror broke from the gazing 
crowd, and even the arrogant chief him- 


NorR.—Many of the details of this strange scene are 
authentic, and illustrate very aptly that singular 
mixture of keen native shrewdness and simple, child- 
like piety which was the most striking characteristic 
of the Russian priesthood. 


(Tobe continued.) 
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ATE that evening, when the boys were 
asleep, Sergeant Jenkinson called 
again to see General FitzIngram. He 
reported to him full particulars of his 
experiences in Linden Row—the curious 
arrangement for hiding the staircase, the 
murderous assault on the wallaby-man, 
and the escape of Captain Johnson. 

“But,” he added, “I have ascertained 
the name of his regiment, now quartered 
at Rochester, and to-morrow I hope to 
tap the clever captain on the shoulder. If 
things turn out as I expect, it will prove 
a very neat little bit of work.” 

“So you feel confident that your clue 
is aound ?”’ asked the general, with just a 
shade of doubt in his voice. 

“ Confidence is rather a strong term in 
such a case as this. No one can have had 
much experience of detective work without 
learning to be surprised at nothing—and 
there may be disappointment in store. 
However, we shall see ;’ and the sergeant 
rubbed his hands with a secret con- 
viction that there was not disappointment 
in store this time. 

General FitzIngram took a different 
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view, and would not for a moment admit 

‘that an officer of the British army would 
run the risk of being openly caught out 
in such a disgraceful business. ‘ Some 
officers may be very questionable cha- 
racters,” he said, “but they have the 
common sense to draw the line some- 
where.” 

“ Ah, well, there is no accounting for 
the depravity of human nature,”’ said the 
sergeant, “but I hope, for the credit of 
the army, that I may be mistaken.” 

Next morning Sergeant Jenkinson took 
the first train for Rochester, arriving at 
that city between eleven and twelve. 
Calling at the police-station, he engaged 
two constables to attend him in plain 
clothes, and then procceded to the bar- 
racks. 

On inquiry he learnt that Captain 
Johnson had been absent for somo days 
on leave, but was expected back in the 
afternoon. There was a ball that night 
given by Sir William Cambray to the 
officers of the Royal Shamshires, and the 
captain would certainly be present. 

These circumstances fitted in satisfac- 


torily with the sergeant’s expectations, 
and he instructed the two constables to 
meet him at the barracks that evening at 
eight o’clock. 

Punctual to time, the three delegates of 
justice presented themselves once more 
at the barracks, and were conducted by 
an orderly to the anteroom. The captain 
was engaged in his toilet, but would be 
with them in a few minutes. 

He soon appeared in the perfection of 
evening dress, a well-built, upstanding 
British soldier. 

Sergeant Jenkinson was duly impressed, 
but duty could not stand aside for senti- 
ment. He bowed to the gallant ofticer, 
and said : 

“T am sorry to call on you at such 
an awkward time, Captain Johnson, and 
I have come upon an unpleasant errand. 
in connection with the robbery of plate 
perpetrated at Ravenscourt Towers.” 

The captain stared at the detective with 
evident astonishment. 

“ This is a startler, Sergeant Jenkinson. 
The robbery at Ravenscourt Towers ? 
What can you imagine I had to do with 


it? Never heard of the place till I saw 
it mentioned in the papers.” 

“My impression is,” continued the 
sergeant, “that the robbery was com- 
mitted last Saturday, when, as I have as- 
certained, you drove over from Surfonsea 
Spa with two young gentlemen to Ravens- 
court Towers.” 

“ Surfonsea Spa? I was never at the 
place in my life! You have got hold of 
the wrong end of the stick. Why, last 
Saturday I was at Bexhill-on-Sea. What 
on earth makes you suspect me, of all 
people in the world?” 

“Itis possible that there may be amistake 

of identity,” said the sergeant, beginning 
to feel a little doubtful about his man ; 
“it is very certain that a Captain Johnson 
did drive on Saturday last between the 
places mentioned, and it is also certain 
that I saw that same Captain Johnson 
enter @ house last night, where a murder- 
ous assault was committed upon a man 
who afterwards identified his assailant as 
Captain Johnson of the Royal Shamshire 
Light Infantry. I must repeat that I saw 
this Captain Johnson by the light of a gas- 
lamp across the street, and I must further 
add that the likeness of that Captain 
Johnson to yourself was, to say the least, 
very striking. If you can prove an alibi, 
I can only apologise for causing you unne- 
cessary annoyance. But I have followed 
out an obvious clue with every reasonable 
assurance of circumstantial evidence.” 

“I take no notice,” said the captain, 
‘of your presuming to doubt my word ; 
it is, L suppose, a part of your business to 
politely tell gentlemen they are liars. But 
I can, of course, prove that between last 
Saturday and this morning I was at Bex- 
hill. I can give you the addresses of half 
a dozen persons who would swear to the 
truth of my statement. Is that sufficient?” 

Sergeant Jenkinson hesitated before 
answering. Misgivings hinted that he 
had mistaken his man; vexation suggested 
that he was making a fool of himself; 
professional impatience whispered that 
grass was growing under his feet, while the 
real culprit was lengthening his distance 
between detection and retribution; self- 
esteem shouted in his ear that he was 
being bamboozled by an unprincipled 
scoundrel, who was determined to brazen 
cut his denial of the charge. Such con- 
dicting emotions pulled him different 
ways, and while he was weighing his next 
xnove the door was opened. 

Come on, Johnson; are you ready ? 
The carriage is waiting.” 
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“I’m sorry to have delayed you, 
colonel, but—allow me to introduce you 
—Colonel Mapleson ; Sergeant Jenkinson 
of Scotland Yard.” 

The colonel and sergeant exchanged 
formal bows. 

“What's up, Johnson ? Nothing seri- 
ous, I hope?” 

“Well, nothing more unpleasant than 
the fact that the gentleman wants to 
arrest me for robbery and attempted 
mourder; and as the arrest would spoil 
my enjoyment of this evening's festivities, 
I was endeavouring mildly to suggest 
that he had made a mistake.” 

The colonel’s face was a study. Blank 
amazement and indignation seemed to 
be melted into laughter on his counte- 
nance. But when the sergeant proceeded 
to throw further light upon the subject, the 
colonel fired off round after round of verbal 
blank cartridges. Such an insult against 
the honour of the regiment was unheard 
of—unbearable, etc., ete. 

Sergeant Jenkinson waited till the 
colonel paused for breath, and then said 
that excitement was unnecessary, that the 
majesty of the law was not to be thwarted 
by intemperate language. 

“Still, Colonel Mapleson,” he continued, 
“justice is not tyranny, and if Captain 
Johnson will give me his word of honour 
that he will see me here to-morrow be- 
tween 9 and 10 a.m., I will defer further 
proceedings till then, and so enable him 
to accompany you now.” 

Captain Johnson complied, and the two 
gallant officers presently drove off to the 
scene of festivity—-the colonel continuing 
his uncomplimentary remarks upon the 
insolence and audacity of the whole 
business— threatening to bring an action 
for libel against the authorities of Scotland 
Yard, and working himself up into such a 
state of hot indignation that he could not 
recover his composure till supper-time. 

Captain Johnson, on the other hand, 
treated the whole matter asa capital joke, 
and thoroughly enjoyed himself. His 
partners were radiant and light as sylphs, 
fleet-footed to chase the flying hours; the 
floor was smooth as silk, the music 
sparkling and buoyant, the supper ex- 
cellent, and the refreshments unimpeach- 
able. He turned the detective’s visit to 
full account as a topic of conversation, 
and many a beautiful maiden turned her 
bright eyes on his handsome face, listening 
to the pleasant horror of his startling dis- 
closures. And when the revelries were 
ended, and the guests were taking ‘leave, 
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there was a little enactment of that pictare, 
“The Black Brunswicker,” between the 
captain and a fair lady who entreated him 
not to rush into danger and death. 

Next morning, when Sergeant Jen- 
kinson paid his visit to the barracks, he 
found the captain in the best of humours, 
smiling over his pleasant recollections of 
the past night as he sat down to a light 
breakfast in his rooms. 

“Good morning, Sergeant Jenkinson ; 
I must thank you for not proventing my 
enjoyment of an uncommonly pleasant 
evening—in fact, your visit of last night 
supplied me with such excellent food for 
conversation that I am really grateful'to 
you for coming. Allow me to offer you 
some breakfast.” 

“Thank you, Captain Johnson; I shall 
have pleasure in taking a cup of cofleo and 
just a slice of dry toast.” 

“ That's right. . . . Now then, how can 
I best convince you of your mistake about 
this burglary? What course would you 
advise ?”” 

“If you could produce witnesses to 
swear that you wero at Bexhill from 
Saturday till Tuesday, the question wonld 
be settled at once. Or, if you would 
accompany me to Surfonsea Spa, and 
confront the two young gentlemen who 
drove with a Captain Jolinson to Ravens- 
court Towers last Saturday, the identifi- 
cation or otherwise would entirely set 
the question at rest.” 

“Well, I should not at all object to a 
visit to Surfonsea Spa. I have often 
wished to see the placo—so I will chooso 
the latter alternative, and I will be at 
your service in a couple of hours, if that 
will suit you.” 

“There's a train at 12.5,” said the 
sergeant, “ which reaches Surfonsea Spa 
at 2.20." 

All right-—that will suit me admirably. 
You can either mect me here and escort 
me to the station, or I willimect yon at the 
station. I presume it will not be necessary 
to use handeutis or any other exhibition 
of force?” 

“Your word of honour will bo sufficient 
if you will promise to accompany mo and 
abide by my instructions.” 

“ Certainly.” 


At 12.5 the train steamed out of 
Rochester Station, conveying among its 
freight of passengers Captain Johnson 
and Sergeant Jenkinson, bound for Surf- 
onsea Spa. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XV.— SCREAMING ONWARDS, ON ITS MESSAGE OF DEATH.” 


rT ever there had been any truth in the 
story of the destruction of the gun-brig 
pv the Arab chief Womo, with his fleet 
~£ invincible dhows, and if that sea- 
warrior expected to repeat his success, 
«nd sink the saucy Weevil, he was very 
:1uch mistaken. 
Kenneth was wondering whether he 
stsvuld remain below, or where he could go 


not to be in anyone’s way, when young 
midshipman Murray came below with 
three jumps, and appeared in the door- 
way. 

“ Captain says if you like to come on 
the bridge, you can, sir,” he blurted out. 
And Kenneth had not time to thank him 
before he had once more disappeared on 

eck. 


Kenneth followed quickly enough. He 
found the captain on'tha bridge. 

“T thought,” said the latter, “ you'd 
find it eo lonely below, and yon won't be 
very much in the way here.” 

“Oh, thank you a thousand times,” 
cried Kenneth. ‘“ Is it Womo? and will 
he fight 2” 

“T don't know if it be Womo,” said tho 
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captain, laughing, “ but whoever they are, 
they don’t appear anxious to shun an 
engagement. They are coming down on 
us fast enough, and we are ready to warm 
them. Perhaps they mean boarding— 
I shouldn’t wonder. At sea, you know, 
nothing is certain but the unexpected — 
Hullo, gunner! what is it 2” 

“Might try a shot now, sir,” said the 
gunner, a tall dark man, who was treated 
on board with great respect indeed. 

“ As you will, gunner.” 

The gunner'’s eyes sparkled with joy, 
as he rushed to train a gun. He would 
trust no one else. 

Kenneth could not take his eye off the 
man as he stood behind his favourite gun 
—his child he used to call it—so coolly, 
so firmly, signing with his left hand or 
his right. At last, with a quick bold jerk, 
he pulled the lanyard. 

What a roar! What a rush, as the 
shell went screaming onwards on her 
message of destruction | 

A few moments of suspense, then from 
the bows of the foremost dhow came a 
dull thud, and a column of smoke arose. 

What a burst of cheering there was on 
board the Weevil f 

The shot had told home. The shell 
had done its terrible work, and that dhow 
was doomed. 

What a change! The other threo 
shows seemed terror-stricken. They had 
been coming down with the wind, but 
now they luffed, and fled. The brief 
battle was about to end in a chase. 

The shelled dhow was slowly sinking; 
her crew wero leaping wildly overboard. 

Some assistance must be given to them. 
* This was ovident, for a British inan-o’-war 
must ever show mercy to a smitten foe. 

Captain Gray quickly gave his orders to 
man and arm two boats. Yes, and pro- 
vision them as woll. ‘The Weevil would 

, 0 in chase, the boats must follow north, 
hugging the coast if they did not see the 
ship, until they reached the Zambesi. 

These orders were hurriedly given; and 
hardly had the boats gone, ere the Weevil 
was going ahead at full speed in chase of 
the enemy, 

Tt would have occurred to a foe far less 
cute and clever than these gentlemen- 
Arabs, that it would be impossible for the 
Weevil to chaso more than one dhow at 
a time if they chose to separate. ‘This is 
precisely what they did do; and believ- 
ang that ‘Womo himself would be on 
board the largest, Captain Gray cracked 
on after that, ignoring the other two, 
although the gunner still stood by his 
“pet, in case either of the others might by 
-chance come near enough for a shot. 
‘This is, however, what they had no inten- 
tion of doing. They had seen enough. 

Sailing close to the wind is not the 
strong point with an Arab dhow, and it 
was soon evident that the Weevil was 
gaining on her enemy. It could not be 
said that she was coming up with her 
hand over hand, or that there was any 
early prospect of overhauling her. Still, 
gaining she was, and it was soon evident 
from the Arab’s tactics that she knew 
this. 

‘There were two courses open to her— 
either ta come round dead before the 
wind—the dhow’s swiftest position—-or to 
run itt shore, if possible, where, in the 
shoalwater, tho gunboat could not follow. 

‘he former plan would bring her 
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almost across the Wecvil's hawse, and the 
gunner with his child would have ao 
chance of interviewing her. The latter was 
also dangerous; it entailed slower sailing 
for a time, and a chance of being attacked 
by the boats of the man-o’-war. 

So the dhow fell off. Manceuvre as 
she would, however, she could not avoid 
two or three shots from the gunner’s pet. 
Strangely enough, not one told home, and 
the enemy was soon at her best, and 
dashing speedily on dead before the wind. 

“Bother her!” said Captain Gray; 
“ she'll show usa pair of clean heels now, 
I fear.” 

“Bother her!" said the gunner also, 
only he said it rather more so. 

“That bit o’ prize-money's lost,” said 
the boatswain's mate. “Never mind, 
boys, better luck next time.” 

The Weevil still kept on, however, and 
as the engineer in charge was doing his 
very best, and the stokers stoking as they 
never stoked before, for pounds on 
pounds of fat bacon were thrust into the 
fire for along time, it would have been 
difficult to say with any degree of cer- 
tainty which craft was going to win the 
race, 

But towards evening the dhow was 
well down on the eastern horizon, and as 
soon as darkness fell the chase was at an 
end. 

The Weevil now went on her course 
north and by west. The Zambesi was 
the rendezvous for the boats left behind. 
Moreover, somewhere near to the mouth 
or mouths of the Zambesi were the present 
headquarters of Womo's fleet of warlike 
dhows, and there was just the possibility 
of the Weevil falling in with some of them 
about this latitude. 

At dinner that night Captain Gray was 
as cheerful as ever. It was a much more 
pleasant night than last. There was just 
room at the captain's table for four, so he 
had invited the assistant paymaster, as 
well as Dr. May, to share the hospitality of 
the evening, and, as he told them, to help 
to amuse McCrimman, his guest. This 
was no difficult task, indecd, for the life on 
board was altogether so new to Kenncth, 
that he looked upon his cruise as a most 
pleasant picnic. Everything was couleur 
de rose; besides, his prospects of adventure 
and sport were great. He had no very 
distinct notion as yet where these adven- 
tures were to come from, but this very 
uncertainty only lent a kind of halo of 
romance to his present existence, that he 
would have been sorry indeed to have 
dispelled. 

“ Shall you wait long, Captain Gray, in 
the neighbourhood of the Zambesi ? "* 

“No, I think not ; and neither, I believe, 
will Womo, if he goes tnere at all. Imay 
get into hiding among the islands, and 
send a boat cruising round for information; 
but, bless you, McCrimman, fellows like 
Womo are too old sparrows to be caught 
with chaff. Iam sure of one thing—these 
dhows never came so far south without the 
intention of picking up a good cargo of 
slaves.” 

“Don't think me inquisitive, Captain 
Gray, but where would they come from?” 

“From the interior, from the north of 
the Zambesi; and they would be of a 
mixed description. I mean that they 
would not all be captured by the Arabs 
themselves, but with the assistance of the 
Portuguese.” 


“And yet they are supposed to be 
opposed to slavery?" 

“ That is all blutf. They pretend to be, 
and engage in the fearful traffic on the 
sly, playing into the hands of the Arab 
slave-dealers, and assisting them to ship 
and sail away with their cargoes.” 

“To Zanzibar?" 

“To Zanzibar, or the north some- 
where.” 

“You are not much disappointed at not 
having been able to force Womo's dhows 
to fight ?”” 

“ Bless you, I never expected they 
would really. It was madness on their 
part to have attempted it. But you saw 
how quickly they repented of their rash- 
ness. Had they been able to lay us 
alongside at night, and board us, they 
might have had a little chance, for thero 
are no better swordsmen in the world 
than those northern Arabs.” 

“ And how about your boats ?”” 

“Well, Douglas is in charge of these. I 
suppose they will pick up a cargo of half- 
drowned Arabs, and if the wind keeps fair 
they should be at the Zambesi nearly as 
soon as we ourselves can be, if we don’t 
fall in with them before.” 

“Well,” said Dudley, the assistant pay- 
master, “ we will get a little haul of prize- 
money from the dhow our bold gunner 
sunk so cleverly.” 

“ Ah, yes, by the way,” put in Dr. May, 
“ prize-noney is always handy; but how 
are you going to measure her tonnage 
now that she is at the bottom?” 

“Oh, I know how, doctor. When 
Douglas comes with his prisoners we will 
ask them. They are sure to make her out 
double the size she really was.” 

Dudley laughed and rubbed his hands. 

Kenneth looked a little puzzled, until 
Dudley explained to him that prizes were 
paid for at the rate of five pounds sterling 
per ton. 

* And so,” added Dudley, “the bigger 
they make her out to be, the better for us. 
I’msureI shan't contradict them. Would 
you, sir?" 

“Oh,” said Captain Gray, “I shan't 
tell you. Besides, it is your duty to rnake 
out the prize-sheets from information 
gleaned or given.” 

“And now, MecCrimman,” continued 
the captain, ‘you say you would like to 
go up the great river Zambesi and do a 
big shoot?” 

“ That’s so, Captain Gray.” 

- “Well, it is like this: if we took you 
north about seventy miles beyond the 
place where I hope to anchor to-morrow 
sometime, and landed you at Kilimané, I 
believe you might form the nucleus of a 
party at that little town, and then, as you 
went on into the interior by the river, at 
several stations there would be chances of 
picking up additional rapscallions.”’ 

“ Rapscallions? " 

“Yes, that is what they would be, all 
of them—drunken rascals; for with vile 
trade gin and potato spirit the Portuguese 
are doing their level best to complete the 
destruction of the natives all along tho 
coast.” 

“ Interesting.” 

“Very. But not to dishearten you, 
some of your Kilimané rapscallions might 
turn out to be very faithful handy fellows 
—after they had sobered down and had 
no more drink to swallow.” 

“This seems a poor look-out for me, ' 


said Kenneth, in a somewhat disheartened 
tone of vo-ce. 

“Well,” said Captain Gray, “ thero is 
one way out of it.” 

“And that is—?” 

“For you to come on with us to 
Zanzibar. I have important orders for 
the cruisers there, and after that I shall 
come down the coast once more and try to 
cut out some of these rascally dhows. 
Don’t answer till I explain,” he continued. 
“First and foremost, then, your time is 
very much your own to do as you please 
with. You have come not only for a big 
shoot, but a long shoot. You want to 
collect specimens for museums in Eng- 
land. Isn't that so?” 

“You have just about hit it. I am not 
going into the interior to shoot for mere 
wantonness to kill, the so-called love of 
sport. That I look upon as cruel in the 
extreme. I want to make a collection for 
the benefit of science. Not a large one, 
because I can’t afford the carriage, but I 
want samples. These I shall take to 
Britain, and I hope and expect that they 
will lead to larger commissions.” 

“ They are certain to, Kenneth McCrim- 
man. There are many museums in 
Britain and on the continent that will 
gladly enlist the services of one who 
proves himself to be a fearless and ener- 
getic traveller and an excellent rifle-shot.” 

“That is just what I wish to turn out. 
T have had a burning desire all along to 
bean African traveller, for, indeed, ostrich 
farming is far too quict a lifo for me. 
Only, when I fail as o traveller and sports- 
man, I can fall back upon my farm, for I 
have a wish to be independent of all at 
home.” 

“Good resolve, and does you credit !”’ 

“Well, Captain Gray, what about Zan- 
zibar 2" 

“Oh, Zanzibar in itself is worth a 
voyage all the way out from England to 
see.” 

“Yes?” 

“But you can get everything or any- 
thing you want there, and it is just the 
place in which to equip your little expedi- 
tion into the interior. That is, if you 
desire to go in real comfort.” 

“That I do.” 

“Well, make up your mind. You're 
not tired of the sea yet, are you?” 

“That I’m not.” 

‘Neither is your head man here, your 
warlike Othello.” 

Jthello grinned a grin that might have 
excited {Jealousy in the bosom of a crocodile. 

“ And, Kenneth McCrimman, we haven't 
had enough of you, have we, doctor?" 

“Not nearly,” said the doctor. 

“ Well,’ said Kenneth, “I suppose I 
must consider myself a prisoner." 

And so it ended. 
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About eight bells—the beginning of the 
middle watch— te wind went round to 
the south and east, but blew by no means 
strong, nor was there avery heavy sea on. 

At four in the morning the navigat- 

_sub-iieutenant entered the captain's 
cabin. 

“There are two bright lights in sight, 
sir, a point or two on our lee bow.” 

“Think they're dhows ?” 

“Couldn’t say for certain, sir. Should 
think not, because they can’t be a couple 
of miles away, and must see us.”’ 

“ Keep her as she is going a bit, I'll be 
up in a minute.” 

As there was the promise of some ex- 
citement, Kenneth himself turned out and 
dressed, and was on deck a short time 
aftor the captain himeelf. 

The lights were rather puzzling, and 
Captain Gray came to the conclusion they 
must be dhows, but legitimate traders 
who had nothing to fear. 

So the Weevil's course was altered a 
fow points, and she now bore directly down 
on them. 

The night was very dark and not a star 
was visible. The wind, too, had increased 
considerably during the middle watch, 
and now blew almost half a gale. 

In less than half an hour, the Weevil, 
having once more changed her course, had 
the lights on her lee bow again, and so a 
gun was fired. 

Everyone on deck now listened with 
great eagerness, and presently, from out 
of the deep and intense darkness, and 
from the direction of the lights, there came 
the sound of a rifle volley. This was 
followed by a faint shout, but the wind 
blew so loud and stormy it could scarcely 
be heard. 

“ Hurrah !” cried Gray, as if answering 
the shout. “It is precisely as I was 
thinking : those are our own boats.” 

This was true, and in a very short time 
the Weevil had them dead on her lee. 

Getting on board was no very easy 
mutter, but this was safely accomplished at 
last, and then Douglas came below with 
Captain Gray to make his report. 

It was a very brief one. 

The boats had saved fifteen of the Arab 
crew in all, more than three times that 
number having been drowned, some of 
the warriors even preferring death to 
capture. 

The only Arab officer saved was the 
commander of the dhow himself, and 
this was no other save Womo’s brother. 

At first it had been the intention of 
Lieutenant Douglas to land most of his 
prisoners at Brava, as they crowded the 

oats so; but as soon as the favouring 

breeze sprang up, he altered his mind 
and determined to risk the voyage to the 
Zambesi. 


“Bravo, Douglas!" said Gray. “I 


thank you heartily, and am very glad to 
see you.” 

He shook hands with the lieutenant as 
he spoke. 

Douglas had certainly managed well, 
and shown himself a true hero. But al- 
though the captain might place it in its 
true light in the log, there was little 
chance that it would be taken any notice 
of by those in authority at home. There 
is many a flower born to blush unseen, 
you know, reader; and many a gallant deed 
is done by our officers and blue-jackets at 
sea that never receives recognition by the 
powers that be. 

“Sit down, Douglas, sit down. You 
must be as hungry as a hunter.” 

“Oh, much more so,” said Douglas, 
laughing. 

“Well, my steward shall fetch you 
supper.” 

“And my men—I guess they would be 
glad of a little attention, sir. They are 
all wet.” 

It is needless to say they were not 
neglected. 

Nor were the prisoners, although all 
were strictly guarded, and Woio’'s 
brother was put in irons. 

The assistant paymaster knew a little 
Arabic, and next day he went forward and 
squatted down on the deck beside the chief 
prisoner. 

One way or another he managed to in- 
gratiate himself with the Arab Viking, 
and to acquire some valuable informa- 
tion. 

It had indeed been the intention of the 
dhows to board the Weeril. But they 
never expected our gunboat to fire a shot 
until they got alongside. Their plan had 
been to pretend to be friendly. However, 
the gunner had spoiled their game. 

“Your dhow anyhow,’ said Dudley, 
“was only a poor little thing. Isit not so?" 

Fire flashed from the Arab’s eye. An 
Arab Viking dearly loves his dhow. 

“Little!” he cried. ‘Is it little, you 
say?” 

Dudley nodded in a careless way. 

“ Little ! she was full of men and guns, 
and in tonnage—your English tonnage— 
500!”” 

“Five hundred tons!" said Dudley. 

Then he rose to go, and went aft chuck- 
ling to himself with delight. 

When he got below to the little ward- 
room, he had to blow off steam, as he 
phrased it, by throwing himself on one of 
the lockers and laughing for three minutes 
without intermission. 

Then Douglas and the doctor came 
in, and by-and-by the middy. 

“Five hundred tons, boys!’’ said Dudley. 
“Think of it, boys! Five times five are 
twenty-five. Two thousand five hundred 
pounds of prize-money! Hurrah!" 

(To be continued.) 
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BURYING THE HATCHET WITH A VENGEANCE. 


t one of the great Public Schools of 
England, which I will designate Cran- 
ford, there was some years ago a boy called 
Walters. And now, having started, let me 
pull up a moment to inform my readers that, 
this being an actually true story, and as 
certainly some of the actors in it are alive at 
the present day, for fear of harrowing up 
their feelings I have given both locality and 
characters names very unlike those they are 
entitled to bear. 

Walters was not at all a bad kind of 
fellow—a bit thoughtless and careless, per- 
haps, and game for any amount of mischief, 
but not bad at heart. He came of a very 
good family, and Dr. Gordon, the head mas- 
ter, became acquainted with some members 
of it when away from Cranford, during the 
holidays. Walters was not in Gordon’s 
house, but the Doctor thinking it would be 
some slight return for several little kindnesses 
he had received from Walters’ people, asked 
the boy to breakfast one morning. Breakfasts 
with the Doctor were serious affairs, and were 
regarded by those in the lower school who 
were invited much as a presentation at a 
Drawing-room is regarded by a débutante. 
They necessitated a clean shirt that morning, 
and a rush back to one’s rooms after first 
school for a wash and brush, and a clean 
collar. And the invitation is very much of 
the nature of a Royal Invitation or, in other 
words, a command, saving that it always pre- 
supposed an acceptance. I fancy there is no 
reccrd of a refusal ever having been sent. 
The guests at these feasts generally num- 
bered seven or eight, some out of the Doctor’s 
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own house, and others from the hoi polloi of 
the school. 

Walters received his invitation to breakfast 
with the Doctor on one particular Thursday, 
on the previous Monday, and looked out a 
nice clean shirt, without frayed cuffs, to be 
in readiness for the occasion. 

Thursday morning arrived, and as ill-luck 
would have it, that particular morning 
Walters was “sent up.” ‘Sent up,” to the 
general reader, is an expression that carries 
no particular meaning: it is otherwise to a 
Cranford boy. To him it means an inter- 
view with the head master, and in nine cases 
out of ten a swiching at the end of it. 
These interviews, and the after events, take 
place in the old schoo! after first school, and 
before the Doctor returns to his house for 
breakfast. It is a convenient time, and may 
have been fixed because the originating head 
master thought a little gentle exercise would 
improve his appetite for breakfast. I believe 
it has not always that effect on the victims. 

What was the particular crime for which 
Walters was sent up I cannot at this time 
remember—at any rate, up he went, was inter- 
viewed, and shortly afterwards duly swished. 
I do not think this was his first acquaintance 
with this class of punishment, but when the 
ordeal was over he considered he had a 
clean record again, and hurried off to pre- 
pare for his breakfast with the Doctor. 

At the appointed time, nine o'clock, he 
rang the Doctor's front-door bell, and was 
ushered into the drawing-rcom, where he 
found Mrs. Gordon; the Doctor had not yet 
returned. A few minutes sufficed to gather 


a 


together the remaining guests, and shortly 
afterwards Doctor Gordon appeared, and 
shook hands with first one and then another, 
but utterly ignored Walters. The fact was, 
the previous proceedings of the morning 
were, in the Doctor’s eyes, an annulling of 
Walters’ invitation, and he had no idea the 
boy would present himself as a guest at his 
table, after having so recently received any- 
thing but tender treatment at his hands. 
But as we have seen, Walters and Doctor Gor- 
don did not view the matter in the same light. 

The Doctor continued conversing with his 
guests, only omitting to notice Walters, until 
the omission became so marked that his 
wife observed it, and said: 

“John, dear, you haven't shaken hands 
with Mr. Walters.” 

The Doctor looked up, and seemed uncer- 
tain how to act, when Walters relieved his 
embarrassment by saying gaily: 

“Oh, Mrs. Gordon, the Doctor and I have 
already met this morning.” 

After such a magnanimous solving of an 
awkward incident by the victim himself, the 
Doctor could hold out no longer, but going up 
to him smilingly, held out his hand, saying : 

“ Yes, Walters, we’ve met once before this 
morning, but that’s no reason we should not 
shake hands now, is it?” 

“No, sir,” said Walters, grinning all over 
his face. And breakfast being at that 
thoment announced, a general move was 
made to the dining-room, and I believe 
neither of the chief actors in this little 
drama made a worse breakfast because of 
previous events. 


pe 
A DESPERATE EXPEDIENT. 


A TALE OF THE CALIFORNIAN FOOT-HILLS. 


“ No, sir; I don’t smoke,” said General Van 
Winkle. 

“Never acquired the habit, eh? You're a 
lucky man,” replied our host. 

“ You are wrong as to your first proposi- 
tion, sir; but right as to your second," 
observed the General dryly. ‘ Though Ltake 
it, you meant the latter to be a deduction 
from the former.” 

“Certainly. You don’t believe in smoking, 
then?” 

“No, sir; I don’t—as a rule.” 

“Pardon me,” said our host, with a puz- 
zled look. “I don’t quite follow you.” 

“No? Well, I’ll endeavour to make my- 
self clearer by a little story of my early life. 
It has one virtue, if no other. It isn’t long. 
It will demonstrate that even smoking may 
be beneficial sometimes. We all know that 
the use of tobacco—especially in the form of 
cigarettes—is a pernicious habit, and has 
been the ruin and degeneration of many 
youths and men. So convinced was I of the 
injuriousnese of nicotine to the humansystem, 
that I gave up smoking years ago. That, 
however, some good may come of it, I think 
you will agree with me when I tell you that 
my life was once actually saved by acigarette.”” 

General Van Winkle, let me here remark, 
was an American. Cela va, etc. He was 
one of ’Frisco’s “solid men,” as they call 
their millionaires on the Pacific Coast, and 
was a fine-looking old fellow of between 
sixty and seventy. 

He and the rest of us (now seated in the 
smoking-room of the mansion) were the 
guests of Lord Harrowdale at Barons Park, 
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PART I. 

his seat in Lincolnshire, a few winters ago. 
‘The General had shown one of our host’s 
sons a good deal of hospitality during o 
recent visit of that young gentlemdn to the 
Yosemite Valley and Big Trees of California, 
and Lord Harrowdale was doing his best to 
reciprocate the civility. 

Naturally we all felt a keen interest, not to 
say curiosity, to hear the General's story, for 
he was known to be a man who had led a 
wild and adventurous life in his youth, and 
there was a unanimous request for him to go 
on. 
“‘ Well, before I begin,” he said, ‘ perhaps 
Ihad better show you—hum. None of you 
gentlemen make your own cigarettes? No, 
I thought not. I wanted a bit of paper and 
some tobacco. But here. The very thing.” 

He reached over and helped himself to an 
Egyptian cigarette from the box which stood 
on the table. This he quickly slit open 
from end to end with his penknife, and took 
out the tobacco. Then putting the tobacco 
loose in one waistcoat pocket he put the 
opened paper in the other. 

“Now then. I’m fixed, 0. K. You must 
know, gentlemen, that in the year 1853— 
before some of you were born, I guess—I was 
cattle ranching in California. Iwas a young 
man then—considerably younger than I am 
now, anyhow—and having been in the State 
since ‘the fall of forty-nine and spring of 
fifty,’ as we express it, and living almost 
exclusively among Spaniards, Mexicans, #nd 
greasers—a ‘greaser’ is a half-breed, half 
Mexican and half Indian—I had not only 
learned to talk Spanish—Greaser Spanish, 


anyhow—like a native, but had grown to 
dress, act, and look like a Californian 
Spaniard in every way. Among other things, 
I acquired the art of rolling a cigarette. 
Now that may seem to you a small 
achievement, -but I tell you it was, as an 
accomplishment, about the biggest thing for 
me, as you shall presently hear, and I guess 
you'll agree with me when you do. Now, 
when I talk about rolling a cigarette—we 
called ’em cigarittos, by the way—I don’t 
mean the fat straight things you smoke here 
in England, but a different thing altogether. 
Here, I’ll show you.” 

The General took the bit of opened cigar- 
ette paper from one pocket and smoothed it 
out flat. Into this he put a small pinch of 
the tobacco from the other pocket, and tak- 
ing the two between his thumbs and fore- 
fingers proceeded to roll the paper round the 
tobacco. Nothing very wonderful in that, 
you'll think. Everyone does that when they 
make a cigarette without a machine, you'll 
say. Trueenough. Butif you had seen the 
General you would have admitted it wasn’t 
the same thing at all. In the first place 
there were no preliminary attempts and 
failures, no bracing of elbows, no tearings of 
paper, no spillings of tobacco; and in the 
next the movement of rolling was backwards, 
so to speak. That is to say, the far edge of 
the paper was folded in first and rolled 
towards the maker, not away from him. 
Lastly, there was no licking down of the 
outer edge ; but a deft upward motion of the 
third and little fingers, with a downward 
pressure of the thumbs which gave a curved 
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twist to the cigarette and kept it tight and 
intact. It was all done so quickly and grace- 
fully that we had barely time to note these 
peculiarities before the cigarette was made. 

“There,” said the General, as he finished 
with a pinch at each end to keep the tobacco 
in, “is a genuine Simon-Pure Spanish cigar- 
etteforyou. You can chuck it and toss it about 
as much as you like. It won’t unrol. Try.” 

He threw it across to us. It was a queer- 
looking thing to our eyes, and more like a 
diminutive paper boomerang than a cigarette. 
It certainly maintained its reputation for 
durability as we passed it round. 

“ There wasn’t an American on the whole 
rancho that could make a cigarette like I 


could; and if I felt proud of the fact, which 
you bet I did, you can imagine my feelings 
when—— But I anticipate. 

“ Well, about the period I have mentioned, 
there was prowling over the Southern coun- 
ties of California, from San Luis o’Bispo on 
the coast to San Joaquin in the interior of 
the State, a Spanish scoundrel named Joa- 
quin Murietta. He was a young Mexican 
who had got the idea into his head that 
his country was degraded by being pur- 
chased by the United States. So he had 
taken an oath to kill every American or 
Englishman he fell in with, and took to 
the mountains. He was a desperate fellow, 
and he and his small band of guerilla fol- 
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lowers had already shot a good many un- 
protected travellers and ranchmen who had 
been so unlucky as to cross his path. 

“He had so far evaded capture, though a 
large sum had been offered by the governor 
for his head. He never gave quarter and 
was to receive none. In fact, he had made 
himself a terror over a radius of several 
hundreds of miles, with its centre at Stock. 
ton; but as yet there had been no tidings of 
him in our parts. Yet no one knew just 
exactly where he was. He might be any- 
where. Those who saw him seldom sur- 
vived to tell about it, and a knowledge of his 
existence was chiefly afforded by his missing 
victims when their bodies were discovered 
long after the assassin had made himself 
scarce. 

“The Rancho Pu ta delos Palmos, where 
I was, lay on the sea-coast, near the town of 
Monterey. One morning about eleven 
o’clock the boss came to me and said he 
wanted me to ride over to San Juan and 
receive payment for five hundred head of 
stock he had sold. He had intended to go 
himself, but had been subpeenaed to appear 
before the Board of U.S. Land Commisioners 
then holding court at Monterey, and was 
obliged to obey the mandate. ‘You are the 
only man I can trust, Jim,’ he said. ‘It 
will be a big sam—about twelve thousand 
dollars in gold—and I'll give you a buckskin 
bag to carry it in. Got a revolver?’ 

“TI told him I had. 

““« Well, better take it along. You never 
know where Murietta may be, so it will do 
no harm to have it. Go and get your horse 
saddled and come up to the house, and I'll 
give you the necessary papers. Better start 
@8 600D as you can.’ ‘ 


“TI felt complimented at the confidencs 
placed in me, and got ready without delay. 
It was a good twenty-five miles to San Juan, 
and if I expected to get back before dark 
there was no time to lose. So I saddled 
my broncho, loaded my Colt’s revolver— 
there were no cartridges in those days —and 
the noonday sun saw me several miles on my 
journey. 

“T hadn't gone far before the boss’s remark 
about Murietta came into my head. I hadn't 
thought anything of it at the time, but, 
somehow, all of a sudden it came back to 
me. I’m not what you'd call a nervous 
man, and wasn’t then, but I tell you a queer 
sort of feeling got hold of me. I didn't 
start at every sound I heard in the bushes, 
or think every shadow was a beetle-browed 
Mexican. But I kept on wondering where 
the villain was, for he hadn’t been heard of 
for some weeks, which meant that no white 
man had been shot through the head or 
heart and left lying where he fell, and 


. nothing gone but his pistol or knife; for 


Murietta was a high-toned snoozer, and took 
no man's money. 

“At Johnston’s Store, about half-way on 
the borders of Stoke’s Ranch, I caught up 
with the San Juan stage, and I wasn’t sorry 
to keep it company for the rest of the 
way into San Juan. Jack Harding, the 
driver, was the best-posted man thereabouts. 
He didn’t mention Murietta. I knew that 
was a good sign, and it eased me up con- 
siderably. Still I couldn't keep from think- 
ing and wondering. Well, I got the money 
all right, and a feed for my horse. But I 
wouldn’t stop for any food for myself, so 
anxious was I to get home before dark. 

(To be continued.) 
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“SUCH A FINE NIGHT FOR 


ay, 8, that's a ‘possum rug,’ said my 

uncle, as we drove home one lovely 
moonlight night. “Ah!” he went on, “it 
was on such nights as this that we used to 
shoot ‘possums when I was a boy in 
Australia; rather warmer though,” and he 
drew the rug closer round us, remarking that 
although it was a pretty old one, yet it was 
a good one still, that there was a story con- 
nected with it, and that if I liked he would 
tell it to me on our long drive home. Of 
course I was willing, so, as I think the 
boys of to-day will like to hear it too, I 
have written out thus what my uncle told me. 

In ’53 my parents and we two boys went 
to Australia. My father, a doctor, started a 
practice on the Mclvar diggings, which he 
ultimately made to pay well, youknow. Our 
hut, which I must show you my sketch of, 
was considered quite a luxurious affair, 
though it did not look so, but as most people 
lived in tents, a dwelling built of wood and 
bark, divided irto eating and sleeping rooms, 
having a very flimsy lean-to for a surgery, 
was thought to be quite a mansion. It was 
a short distance from the thickest of the 
tents and stores, and close to the bush-—the 
forest—which stretched for miles around us. 

There were few women on the mines then, 
scarcely any ladies, so my mother was a 
wonder. She had a roughish time of it, and 
but for a decent couple camped near us, 
would have been lonely indeed. These 
people had a son, a lad of sixteen, named 
Tom. He was very fond of shooting; 
whenever he was not helping his father in 
their claim or fetching wood and water for 
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his mother he wis off with his gun, prowling 
about the gullies or along Wild Duck Creek. 
Many strange birds and beasts he brought in, 
to be wondered at by the new chums, or 
to be studied with interest by my father. 
Naturally, I was fond of going with Tom Low. 
My ambition was to have a gun myself, but 
I was only nine years old, so all I was 
allowed was to wander through the woods at 
his heels and pick up what he killed, and 
carry it for him. I was often terribly weary, 
but those were the happiest hours I passed 
during my boyhood in the bush. 

My mother naturally dreaded snakes ; they 
were numerous on Mclvar too. I had strict 
orders to look out for them, which I am 
afraid I did not heed, and to keep clear of 
natives, of which there were a few wretched 
specimens about. Occasionally some came 
to our place begging for food, to my mother's 
horror. She was never left alone. When our 
father was away to see his patients, we boys 
had to remain at home; if we saw a native 
anywhere near we were to call in Tom Low’s 
father or any digger to protect her. I had 
no fear of them, not I—I regarded them much 
as I did other strange creatures in the bush. 

Tom Low was a famous ’possum hunter; 
the trees round their camp were covered high 
up with skins pegged out to dry, and many a 
wonderful yarn he used to spin about his 
adventures after them. Be sure I was 
anxious to go with him, and when, as he 
often did, he came into our place after a 
foray, showing his spoils, I thought it was too 
bad that they would not let me go also. My 
little brother Joe cried to dg so, but that was 
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out of reason. I—I was nine years old, 
confident that I could use a gun, and not 
afraid of snakes or blacks, or anything else. 

Tom Low was a good lad. I believe he 
was rather fierce and bumptious, considering 
himself a perfect bushman, but, so far as 
I remember, this was his only fault. My 
parents did not mind me going with him by 
day, but I had never been allowed to 
accompany him at night, until one evening 
when he came in with his gun upon his 
shoulder declaring he had never seen ** such 
8 fine night for "possums,” and begged them 
to let me go with him. He declared that 
there was not an atom of danger, that we 
would not go beyond “ cooee,” that we would 
keep clear of snakes, old holes, and natives : 
and my father, stepping outside, seeing what 
a grand night it was, could not believe that 
any harm could happen, and gave consent. 

We started then, Tom carrying his gun, I 
his powder-flask and shot-belt, with no little 
pride in my burden. 

It was indeed a glorious night, as Tom had 
said. A splendid night to go after ‘possums. 
A cloudless sky, a full moon, stars burning 
brilliantly withal, the Southern Cross to be 
discerned amongst .hem—not easily though, 
for it is no such conspicuous constellation as 
is generally supposed. There was much 
dew, the silver light glistened on each wet 
leaf and twig. Having been a hot wind day, 
the coolness and stillness of the forest was 
very enjoyable, That is, it would have been 
so to anyone in contemplative mood, but to 
us two boys eager for sport, wanting to hear 
the woods alive with game, it was another 


story. We stepped softly, spoke in whispers, 
listened intently, but there was not a 
sound, not even the business buzz of a 
inosquito, nor the creak of a cicada, nor the 
cry of a mopoke, nothing but the distant 
strains of a key-bugle on the mines, and 
sometimes the snapping of a revolver there ; 
and very soon we were so far back that even 
these faint sounds were lost in the dead silence. 

Thus we crept on through the still woods 
until we reached the edge of a shining lagoon. 
Here we stood for long patiently listening. 
Then, soundlessly, there sailed across the 
sky what looked like a flying doormat, only 
a long tail streamed out behind. “A flying 
fox.” Tom whispered. “I would have shot 
it, but it would have fallen into the water.” 
Then, I quite believed my friend to be a very 
clever ‘“shootist,” and that he could easily 
have killed it if he had chosen. Now, I 
believe he hadn’t skill enough, or he surely 
would have done so. Anon smaller creatures 


floated before us, now another flying fox or 
two glided by. Then, suddenly, there was a 
splash in. the lagoon; we saw a streak of 
broken water, and Tom declared that was a 
dack-billed platypus. Then silence again. 
Shortly after, close to us, there arose a most 
unearthly noise like a donkey braying, which 
ended in a wheeze and an explosion. Tom 
said it was a bittern; I know it gave me 
a pretty scare. After this all was quietness 
again ; we were getting impatient—we had 
neither seen nor heard a ‘possum. 

At length, up the very tree under which we 
had been standing, we heard a sudden plunge 
and rustle. That was enough. We stepped 
back until we had the branches between us 
and the moon; these we traccd against the 
light ; then shortly was revealed to us, silhou- 
etted upon the shining disc, a ‘possum, Tom 
shot and it fell, and I ran and picked it up, as 
proud as if I myself had killed it. 

Again we kept still, listening. Then an- 
other rustle attracted us to a tree close by; 
we found the creature, and down he came. 
Then it seemed as if the noise we made had 
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awakened all the ’possums in that part, for 
every tree appeared to hold one; we could 
hear them jump from branch to branch, and 
listened to their coughing and their wheezing 
in the tree-tops. We were not so careful 
now, we spoke loudly, jumped from log to 
log. Tom got frequent shots; so soon I had 
as many possums slung at my back asI cared 
to carry. Some he shot sitting, some hang- 
ing by their tails ; it was most exciting, a boy 
could not wish for a more glorious time than 
I was having. 

We had quite forgotten our promise, had 
wandered far from home, a mile or two at 
least, but we were beside a little creek we knew 
well; however, there we turned about, meaning 
to hasten back again; Tom would not even 
reload the gun, to avoid temptation to loiter. 

I had just stooped to pick up the last 
opossum, when, looking right before me, ten 
paces off, there stood a native! My heart 
rose into my mouth. ‘Look, Tom,’ I whis- 
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pered, “a blackfellow!”” We both stood still 
and stared. 

I'm sure Tom was frightened. “Come, 
let us go this way,’ he whispered. Then he 
turned to go—there stood another! Next we 
turned right —there was another ; to the left— 
still one more black ; in fact, turn which way 
we would, there stood a silent native! In 
our excitement we thought that there were 
hundreds of them ; in point of fact, I suppose 
there were a dozen. 

Of course we were dreadfully afraid. Tom 
said, when all was over, that he was not, but 
I never believed him. 

These natives did not speak or move— 
what should we do? Tom said that we had 
better walk on steadily ; perhaps they would 
let us pass. We walked on—so did the 
blacks ; they just kept an equal distance from 
us and from each other—strrounded us in 
fact. I don’t know how it was—our state of 
nervousness I expect—but anyway we sud- 
denly noticed that we had left the creek. For 
awhile Tom thought he knew the way, but 
very soon admitted that he had lost it. Here 
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was a pretty go. I began to cry, I can re- 
member, sitting on a log, in deep despair, 
thinking I would give all the world, ‘possums 
and all, to be once more back in our old bark 
hut and in my mother’s arms. 

And all the while, a dozen yards from us, 
stood a circle of silent savages! 

Then Tom said that he should shoot at 
them; poor child, I didn’t realise what this 
meant. ‘Oh! do,” I said, “then they will 
hear us at home, and come for us.” This 
gave my companion an idea; he would not 
shoot the black fellows, he said, but fire in the 
air as long as powder and caps lasted—that 
would surely bring rescuers. He stood up to 
Joad, whilst I handed the ammunition, when, 
without warning, a black arm was stretched 
between us, the gun was snatched away, and 
a gruff voice said, ‘ Baal, baal; no pull fire!” 
and blackfellow and gun vanished into the 
serub. 

Just fancy me then, such a little boy, to be 


in so grave a fix! All courage had now oozed 
out of Master Tom. He was terribly alarmed ; 
I did not understand the details, but I was 
sore afraid. We shouted, cooeed, called upon 
our people ; but how far could our puny voices 
carry, half choked with sobs? 

And the blackfellovs stood silently all 
round us ! 

We talked to them ; Tom harangued them, 
threatened them, offered damper, tea, tobacco, 
nobblers, anything, if they would but take 
us home. They simply stared at us, and made 
no movement. Then we lifted up our voices 
again, and called our loudest. 

This sort of thing must have gone on an 
hour. We were getting very weak and were de- 
spairing—at least I know I was— when there 
marched up to us, through the ranks of the 
surrounding natives, a big blackfellow. Upon 
his head he wore a naval cap, with gold lace 
round it; that was his only dress, except 
@ crescent-shaped brass plate suspended 
across his breast, on which in the clear moon- 
light we could read, “ Kino Henny, CHIEF oF 
vHE MoxePiLiy Trine.” 
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went on as most boys would, I expect. He 
too stood silently close to us, but he had a 
smile upon his face, which was not soterribly 
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savage. I remember, indced, that it had a 
rather pleasant look. I suppose he hardly 
understood one word we said, except perhaps 


Then hope came to us, for here was one in 
authority. We begged him to take us home, 
offered him everything if he would do so. We 
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tucker and damper, tobacco and nobbler ; any- 
way, he eyed us curiously until we were 
silent; then he said, ‘ What for make it so 
much bobbery? You want it camp? Baal, 
you yabber, by’me by this palla make a 
ight.” 

What did he mean? Tom, with his 
boasted knowledge of natives, their talk and 
ways, was as much at sea as 1 was. We shook 
our heads, we showed plainly that we did not 
understand, but went on as before, begging 
the king to save us. 

“ Baal, you white piccaninny,” he said, ad- 
dressing me. ‘No sit down here, this palla 
know ; you no yabber, you pull alongthis one 
road,” and he made motions for me to come 
alone, but I would not leave Tom. The 
black king said, “ Baal, baal,’ meaning ‘‘ No, 
no,” when Tom offered to come too; but I 
shook my head, I refused to stir—I was afraid 
to, that’s the fact. 

Then King Henry spoke to one of his men, 
who, stepping forward, suddenly snatched me 
up, slung me struggling and screaming across 
his shoulders, and marched off through the 
woods with me. Looking back, I saw the 
natives surrounding Tom; I heard shouts 
and cries, saw tomahawks and waddies 
brandished. I was horrified, for clearly they 
were killing Tom, no doubt to cook and eat 
him. Ah! I cannot tell you what I felt then ; 
I was dumb with fear—no wonder—as I lay 
half dead across the creature’s shoulder. 

Through the dense bush he carried me, 
through thick scrub, down gullies, across 
flats and streams, rapidly, silently. He did 
not speak to me the whole time, did not heed 
my struggles—he just held meand hurried on. 
We must have gone many miles, but I knew 
little, nothing, after the first half-hour of 
this awful journey, for I lost all conscious- 
ness. 

When I came to myself I realised that I 
was in a blacks’ camp, lying beside a little 
fire with a crowd of chattering natives round 
me. I was lying on the ground with my 
head in the lap of a native woman, who was 
smoothing my hair and looking down at me 
kindly. 

She, perceiving that I had recovered 
consciousness, began to talk to me; but 
seeing that I did not understand, she 
turned to the others, and the chatter began 
again. Can you imagine how I felt? I 
cannot describe it. I was horribly sleepy, 
too, and with difficulty kept my eyes open. 
Poor child—don’t you wonder I survived it ? 

My guardian, for so I must call her, saw 
this, and rolled an old ’possum rug about 
me; then putting my head gently on her 
knee she signed to me to go to sleep. I 
dreaded to do so, but could not help myself. 
I fell asleep, and slept till morning. 


(To be continued.) 


HOW TO MAKE A HALF-PLATE CAMERA. 


‘ats concludes my directions for making a 
book-form slide, which I bope I have 
succeeded in making fairly intelligible; but 
before proceeding to tripods, I may say a few 
words on ‘solid slides,” in case any of my 
readers may prefer them to the ordinary 
form. Solid slides differ from book-form 
slides in that they do not open in the middle, 
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PART V. 

and the plates are put into them from the 
side and fastened in them by means of pins, 
turn-buttons, or some similar device. As 
there is no opening in the middle, it follows 
that we have to make all our former arrange- 
ments on the sides of the one solid piece 
forming the side of the slide. Therefore, if 
we have not bought double grooving to start 
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with, we must begin by cutting two grooves 
to receive the rabbets of the shutters later 
on. These are cut about ,; inch from the 
edge of the wood on each side ; they are abaut 
4 inch, or a little less, in width. You also 
have to cut a broad groove in the other side 
of the wood, tv form tongues to enter the 
grooves in the back of the camera, as before, 


There is one important difference to be noted 
in the size of the holes in the front of the 
slide, viz. that the plates now have to slip in 
from the front. This necessitates the frame 
being at least 6% inches by 4j inches internal 
dimensions, For the same external size you 
will therefore have to use wood of less 
width—say § inch wide. The wood thus 
grooved, back and front, is cut up into 
lengths of the required size and joined at the 
corners by mitreing, as before. There will, 
of course, be no need for the clip hinges 
in the case of the double slide, nor for the 
hinges at the bottom. 

The directions for the other form applying 
also to this,as far as the actual making-up 
goes, there is very little to add to them; but 
the form of the top piece of the double solid 
slide is different from that of the book-form. 
This is made in the simplest way by cutting a 
piece of mahogany about 53 inches long by 
4 inch wide by about }} inch thick (the bottom 
will have to be the same thickness, but will 
be left the full width of the grooving), and 
cutting away the ends to the depth of about 
2inch, so as to leave a tongue about 4 inch 
wide at each end. A gap of this width is 
taken out of the top of each side of the top 
of the frame into which gaps the ends of the 
centre-piece fit, so that it is perfectly flush 
with the top of the frame, and the grooves 
for shutters come on each side of it, the 
shutters fitting closely over each side of it 
when moving up and down, and entirely ex- 
cluding light. If they do not do this, you 
must recess a little piece of velvet into the 
top bar, between it and the shutters. This 
ought not to be necessary, however, any more 
than it was in the case of the book-form 
slide. 

In both the solid-form and the book-form 
slide you will want something to prevent the 
slides from being drawn out too far. This 
is usually provided by two small screws put 
into the bottom of the shutter from the out- 
side, and projecting a short distance into the 
interior of the slide. Two little gaps are 
usually cut in the rabbet at the top, into 
which these screws enter when the slide is 
drawn out, so that no part of the plate is 
covered by the shutter when it is drawn 
right up. Of course you will have appre- 
henled that the object of jointing the 
chutters is that they will bend right over 
when you pull them out to their full length— 
agreat advantage on a windy day, when, if 
they will not do this, the camera is sure to 
vet jarred by the wind and the picture 
ruined. In the case of solid slides you will 
want a piece of thin blackened tin to go be- 
tween the plates in the slide; in the case of 
book-form slides this is usually fastened in 
the centre of the slide by being made slightly 
longer than the required size (that is, the 
size of the plate) and bent round to form a 
minute cylinder, which secures it to the 
slide by a thin wire passing through it and 
also through the rabbet from one side of the 
slide to the other. This piece of blackened 
tin always has aspring attached to its centre 
by solder, or a rivet, which serves to keep 
the plates in register by pressing on them 
from both sides. 

When first speaking about solid alidesI said 
that the plates were kept in their places by 
turn-bnttons orsimilar means. To adopt the 
turn-buttons you will have to make a little 
tecess in the wood of the top of the frame, 
letween the gaps cut for the stops of the 
shutter to enter when the slide is drawn out. 
In this recess two turn-buttons are fastened, 
one at each end, in such a position that 
vhen they are turned on one side they 
allow the plate to be removed. Atthe other 
end it is also mecessary that some arrange- 
ment should be madc to keep the plate in at 

end. This is often done by inserting a 
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little pin through the slide, at the end of 
which is a kind of double hook, into which 
the plates fit inside the camera, and are re- 
leased by drawing the pin back. It is kept 
in its place bya small spring. Personally, I 
very much object to having any projections 
whatever outside the slide; they are a great 
difficulty when packing the camera in its 
case. Therefore I should use two more turn- 
buttons at that end too, or else fix a small 
Piece of wood at the end to the side of the 
frame, under which the plates can be inserted 
when putting them in, and then the buttons 
at the other end will keep them perfectly 
firm in their place. 

We now come to the last piece of our 
camera, viz. the tripod. This can be either 
two-fold or three-fold, or even four-fold. As 
the knowledge of how to make the last form 
will also enable you to make the former ones, 
I will describe that one, especially as I should 
never dream of using any other myself. 
The advantage of a four-fold tripod is that it 
occupies so much less space than the other 
forms. This is such a very great considera- 
tion when you are travelling about that, ifit 
had nothing else to recommend it, I should 
certainly use it on that account. It is so 
much more convenient to pack up one’stripod 
in one’s bag than to carry it about at the 
stations, and possibly leaveit in the rack when 
one gets out, to go careering away to places 
never visited by its owner! Add to this the 
facility with which it may be carried when 
cycling, when no three-fold stand could be 
taken without great inconvenience, and you 
have, I think, sufticient reason for inclining to 
this type of stand. Some people say that itis 
an unsteady form, and reject it on this account. 
I can only say that I have used one of this 
make for several years, and have never yet 
had a picture spoilt by its vibration, not 
even in a violent storm, though many of my 
pictures have been taken by the sea in a 
gale of wind. 

Having thus vindicated my preference for 
this form of tripod, I will endeavour to 
describe how it is to be made. Fig. 19 shows 
one leg full length, and the top piece of it 
enlarged in order to show the method of 
joining by means of screws through the sides. 
It also will show you the brass struts which 
fasten each part of the leg in its place when 
the whole is open. 

I ought, perhaps, to explain, for the benefit 
of the uninitiated, that the leg is composed 
of four parts, e.g. a, B, c, and p. Of these, the 
bottom part p folds inside the next one, c, 
and that inside the next one, B, and soon, 
when the leg is shut up. ‘Che whole is then 
fastened together by means of straps, which 
are shown attached to the top of the leg in 
the picture. 

The legs are made of mahogany, or other 
hard wood, and are of the same width 
throughout —viz. 4 inch—the thickness 
being § or 3 inch. The length of the bottom 
piece, b, is 1 foot 3! inches, that of the second, 
c, is 1 foot 4} inches, that of the third, B, 
1 fcot 4} inches, and the fourth (top) one is 
1 foot 5} inches long. You will perceive that 
each is a little longer than the one before it. 
The stops 8, 8, 8, are fastened to the different 
parts at about the same length (i.e. about 3 
inches) from the top. The brass plates over 
which the turn-buttons attached to them 
hook are fastened to the bottom of the joints 
above them in each case, as shown at P, P, P. 
These brass plates are screwed to the wood 
by means of two screws at the ends, the 
turn-buttons are riveted tothe centre of brass 
plates which are screwed to the sides of the 
joints beneath them, except in the case of the 
bottom joint p, to which it can be fastened 
direct by a screw. The joints have now to 
be secured to each other. This is done by 
nuts and screws through the top and bottom 
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of each joint, a little above the fastenings, viz. 
at the points marked n,n, in fig. 19. The 
nuts are put on about an inch from the top in 
each case. In the case of the bottom one, the 
screw can, of course, be put straight through 
the wood. E 

In order to fix the top joint firmly to the 
tripod top we have to adopt some means 
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A,R.¢.D, four joints of leg, #. # 
holding turn-buttons, P, Drass 
plates over which the turn-buttons hooh. 
R, rack in which the bolt fastens. M, 
bolt to hold sides of leg firmly agai 
top of tripod. x, pin to fasten the 
at in its place, S, s, places where nu 
and screws are inverted to fix the joints 
together. ‘1, turn-button to fasten joint + 
in a vertical position 1, 1, straps tu 
bind legs together when folded up. 


stops 


whereby the sides can be held out from each 
other, or else the legs would simply fall apart 
when left alone. This is almost always done 
by inserting a bolt on one side of one leg, and 
a rack, in which it fixes when the leg is 
fastened to the top, on the inside of the other, 
opposite to it. The rack is simply recessed 
into the wood at the point shown in fig. 19 
at R; the bolt goes at the other side and is 
fastened by screw through its end, on which 


Fic. 20.—METHOD or CUTTING Tor o¥ Trirop. 

A.B, ¢, deep grooves cut out of thecircle. Pp, P, pins in- 
serted in the sides of grooves, on which the tops of 
the lezs fasten. A hole is cut in the centre to admit 
the screw which fastens into the baee-board of the 
camera, 


it moves casily (shown at x). It also hasa 
channel cut for it in the wood, in which it 
lies quite out of the way when the leg is folded 


up. 

Finally, you ought to fasten two little straps 
to the outside of the leg, as shown at 4, L, to 
fasten the legs together when they are folded 
up, as it is a nuisance to have to hunt fora 
strap when one has left it in a solitary place 
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and afterwards moved the camera. They are 
fixed on by nails, and will not be the least in 
the way when not required. You ought to 
put a brass nozzle on the end of each leg, to 
prevent its splitting (like that on the end of 
the stick of an umbrella). These ends ought 
also to be somewhat sharpened, so as to 
allow the tripod to stand quite steady. 
So much for the legs of the tripod. We 
have now to make the top on which the 
camera isto be fixed. Youcan buy this ready 
made of metal, and if youare likely to give your 
camera very hard work, I should recommend 
you to do so, as metal would be more likely 
to stand the strain which it has to undergo 
when the tripod is fixed up than wood ; but 
if you like to make the whole thing yourself, 
you can easily do this by cutting a circle 54 
inches in diameter out of hard wood about 
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} inch thick, and then cutting out the pieces 
as shewn in fig. 20 at a, B,c, thus forming 
the shape shown by the shaded portion. 
You have to fix six pins of rather stout wire 
(thick wire nails with their heads cut off will 
do) at the points marked p, on to which the 
top of the leg will fix when it is inserted in 
the groove. To enable it to be fixed on in 
this way a hole is bored through the wood 
close to the top, say about 4 inch from it, 
and it is usual to fix a small plate of brass, 
with a hole in it to correspond with the hole 
in the wood, over it, to avoid damaging the 
wood, the holes being just large enough to 
allow them to be easily slipped over the pins 
in the top piece. 

The whole tripod when made will be 
about 5 feet high, which is a very good 
average height for a tripod. If too low, it is 


apt to cause too much foreground, and thus 
damage the picture in the eyes of the Art 
Critics ; and if too high, it may cause the 
contrary fault, and it is, moreover, a great 
difficulty to see the picture on the ground 
glass properly—-especially if you do not hap- 
pen to be blessed with the superior and com- 
manding height which always falls to the 
lot of the hero of a popular novel. 

T have now come to the end of my articles 
on this subject, and hope that I have made 
myself fairly intelligible, though there have 
been one or two points which I found rather 
difficult to make as plain as I wished. I 
think in the immediate future we ought to 
have a short article on making a camera 
case in which we can put our camera, now 
we have made it. 

(THE BND.] 


A RACING MODEL, 


rE fig. 9 the dotted line is the L.W.L.; the line 

below is the median ; that below it is the 
quarter beam, both of which will also appear 
in the body plan and half-breadth plan; the 
lightly shaded part is the solid wood we shall 
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use in the construction, and the cross-shaded 
patch with the zigzags is the lead keel, with- 
out which no healthy yacht would be com- 
plete. Compare this plan with that of Daunt- 
less. We look as though we could go a little 
faster ; but do not forget that Dauntless was 
designed before it was discovered that a boat 


By W. J. Gorpon, 
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PART II. 


can be weatherly without a deep grip right 
forward, and that she can be steered straight 
without a long straight keel. 

We have our sheer plan, and we have our 
deck plan, which will guide us in drawing out 


cz OF WALES'S YACHT “Britaxnia.” (From a Photograph by West & Son, Southsea.) 


our half-breadth plan ; but our half-breadths 
cannot be obtained until we have our body- 
plan, and the body-plan depends on our 
midship section. What shall that section be? 
We want a wholesome boat and not a mere 
saucer-cum-pendulum ; a reasonable little 
vessel not likely to be outclassed under any 


AND HOW TO BUILD HER. 


new system of measurement; a boat that 
will behave well in rough water, and yet have 
a chance in smooth. 

It has been found by experiment that a 
vessel is easier in rough water when the mid- 


ship section has a faint bilge and forms a 
gentle curve from L.W.L. to keel, and also 
when the centre of buoyancy is about a 
fiftieth abaft the centre of the L.W.L. 
These two facts we must bear in mind. We 
want as little wetted surface as possible, so 
as to minimise the skin resistance, and we 
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will have no more deadwood than we can help, 
“deadwood” being straight unmoulded wood 
that neither parts the water nor delivers it. 
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But in drawing this curve from deck to 
keel, there is another point we should not lose 
sight of. For a vessel to be handy and sea- 
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of the ribs, but we cannot well let our design 
go without them at this stage. On the half- 
deck plan we have marked where the beams 


To attain these objects it will soon become 
clear to us that our section should be a curve 
ail the way down, and that our water-lines 


Fic. 7.—HALr-pEcK PLAN or “ MAYSIE.” 


worthy, it has been found that she must be 
about a twelfth of her water-line in depth at 
her quarter beam; and to encourage the 


Fig. 8.—HALF-BREADTII PLAN ov” “ ROVER.” 


should curve all the way along, so that if we 
were to cut onr boat down in slices water- 


genuine 
that the new rule of measurement should 


boats, it has been proposed 


are to come and where the bowsprit bitts, the 
mast-hole, and the hatchwey are to be. 

Let us draw another half-deck plan, and 
put in the position of the frames, each frame 
under a beam. We know how our L.W.L. 
section will be, let us put in that curve. The 
sheer plan tells us where the lead will end, 
the keel end, the quarter-beam line end; and 
the median, the centre of the curve, we get 
from the body plan. We then put these various 
curves on the half-breadth plan, and transfer 
the crossing points to the body plan, and 
through these points we draw the curves 


line by water-line, the remainder at every step 
snoald still be, the shape of a boat, and even 


Fic. 9.—SnEER PLAN oP “ MAY8IE.” 


be sail-area multiplied by length minus 
the immersed depth at the quarter beam. 


which give the shape of the ribs; we must 
in fact work the two plans together, sketch- 


ccrlowest strip of all, the keel, shouid be 
Fractically a solid canoe. Thus we have got 


Pia. 11.—Bopy Pax or “ MarYsIE.” 


back to first principles, as taught us in the 
Pitt-Rivers collection at Oxford. 


Fid. 10.—SukeR PLAN oF “ DAUNTLESs.” 


Why not provide for this in designing our 
body plan? We have the deck to start our 
curve from, we have the L.W.L. for it to 
touch as it goes, and we have the keel for it 
to end at. Let us get what we can out of this 
quarter-beam notion. Our L.W.L. is 36; if 
we can reduce that for rating purposes to 33, 
we shall be allowed another 150 square inches 
of canvas, which we are probably wideenough 
and deep enough to stand in light winds; 
anyhow, it is a comfortable margin. Our 
beam is 105, the quarter of this is 2°625, or 25 
inches. Taking our paper, we draw our central 
line ; at right angles to it we draw our L.W.L. 
5°25 inches on each side gives us our beam; 
half that, gives the quarter beam; dropping 
@ vertical from that, 3 inches long, we get the 
point through which the curve has to pass; 
and drawing the curve, we find that it forms 
a “ Hogarth’s line of beauty,” as satisfying to 
the artist as it is to ourselves. 

The outer curve is thus settled for us; the 
inner curves in the plan we will find experi- 
mentally as we build, for they are the shape 

(To be continue.) 


ing the lines in first and then fairing them 
and fair-copying them. But all the same, we 
can build our boat from the midship section 
alone, and find the curves for the ribs experi- 
mentally as we go. In the cause of Maysie 
there were three working drawings, all to full 
scale, on a sheet of antiquarian that happened 
to be in the house. One of these was the 
half-deck plan; another was a longitudinal 
section, showing the keel, water-line, and 
sheer, with the positions marked of the stem, 
stern-post, and transom : and the third was the 
midship section showing the face of the keel 
and the water-line. Asa matter of fact, her 
design, which was that of her builder, was 
altered slightly during construction, and the 
lines given are from the finished model. She 
was built in the writer's study by his brother- 
in-law, Mr. T. E. Peirce, mainly while the 
writer was away for his holiday, so that, 
hereabouts, there ought to be an apologetic 
pause of some sort; but that is no reason why 
her story should not be continued in the 
way it began. 
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“Qnapus."—We cannot speak of your plan from 
actual experience, but we do not ace uny reaeon why 
it should not answer perfectly well, Tuke care that 
the iron is quite soft. 


TALKING-MacHtNE (I. J. and W. W. Wrigley).—We are 
glad to hear you have succeeded so weil with the 
‘Talking-Machine, but you will have to buy thediscs, 
as each one has to be prepared in a special machine, 
‘The material of which they are made is vulcanite. 
In no case oan you get a reply by sending stamped 
envelopes, as all replies appear in this column, 
‘There is a great variety of subjects already preparcd, 
and tho discs can be bought at a shilling cach. 


“ Bonsrx."—1. The most recently started Postal Photo- 
graphic Club of which we know is ono of which the 
Promoter is Mr. Fitzgerald C. W. Griffith, The Rec- 
tory, Ennis, 00. Clare, Ireland. You can get particu- 
lars’ from him, 2. Read our “Monthly Doings” 
regularly for White Mice and most other pets. 


“Erzctroy."—It seems to us that the chemicals 
reaching “only about a quarter of the way up” 
depends entirely on the amount of them used. You 
must simply fill up the jar with the solutions given, 
taking care to keep the proportions the same. If 
you used, for instance, two pints ef bichromate and 
‘one pint of acid your jar would be full enough, 
taking into consideration the space occupied by the 
porous pots. You need not use chemically pure 
hydrochloric acid. 


Favina or Prrorocrapnic Privts.—We have_been 
asked about this by several correspondents. If the 
fading is due to the prints not having been properly 
washed, we do not think there is any remedy ; but if 
it fs found out before the colour is entirely gone, 
the print may be well washed at any time, and will 
then be permanent. Some of our correspondents 
scem to expect prints to remain permanently without 
fixing. This, of course, they will not do, 


ACHILLES.—1, All the men in the main-top of the Re- 
doutable were killed. 2. Glasses have been made 
large and powerful enough to fuse iron with the rays 
ofthe sun, 3, Yes, but not much, 


E. A. J. Wriat.—At the bookstall in South Kensing- 
ton Museum you can buy the Art Directory for six- 
penee, which will give you all the particulars, 


H.R. R.—The silver penny of 1848 is Maundy money. 
It iy not current coin, but any desler will buy it from 
you for more than its nominal value. 


C. Atpricu.—Onr articles on Dumbbells are now tobe 
found in parts 1 and 2 of “ Indoor Games.” 


Stpnry.—Get the prospectus of the examination by 
applying to the Registrar, London Univeraity, Bur- 
lington Gardens, 8.w. 


J.RAtpH—1. It has never been our custom to sell the 
coloured plates separately. You must either buy the 
lot in a paoket at the end of the volume, or get the 
parte containing them. The October part in each 
year mentions the price of the current packet. 2. The 
sufficient address of a newspaper is the town in which 
it is published. 


S. MrppLemiss.— Yon cannot castle to get out of check, 
or after you have been in check. 


‘. FE. M.—The Bank of England will pay any note it has 
issued, no matter what may be the date or amount. 


The 


H. P. Roscerrr.—The pnzzle has already 
appeared in our pages—in fact, we were 
the first to publish it; but we thank you 
all the same. 


D. B. M.—The examfnations are open to 
all British subjects. Nearly every pul- 
lisher has a guide to the Civil 
one of the best is published by 
ford, of Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


W. T. Hrrencock.—If you will write to 
us we may give you the necessary permis- 
sion to publish on condition that you 
acknowledge that the verses originally 
appeared in the “ Boy's Own Paper.” 


F.G. M.—The male is the “cob"; there may be a spe- 
ial name for the female swan, but we never heard of 


GALLovintaN.—1. Dust in to the cage a little flour 
of sulphur. 2. The stamp is un Iniaud Revenue one. 
3. It isa patent. 


E. B. DrirFiztp.—Go to the nearest railway, and sce 
how the points are worked. Then make a model, ani 
use wire, not twine, for your point rods, 


FAancikr.—The examination of the British song-birds 
as to their singing powers [s alluded to in * Popular 
Natural History,” published ut our office, price half- 
a-crown, 


OAMARUVIAN.—I1. See answer recently given. 
have never asked, 3, Apparently not. 


VERIXA.—I. There is no limit of age, but very few 
people go to sea after they are seventeen, 2. ‘Tere 
is no preliminary examination for the merchant 
service. 3. The ‘Mercantile Marine Office. 4. See 
the chapter on Netting in our “ Indoor Games.” 

Prumpuer.—1. You may rise to be a warrant officer; 
that is all 2. He can become a lientenant in the 
Royal Naval Reserve, 3. All the first-class ship- 
owning firms require a premium with their ap- 
prentices, 
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DIAToM.—You can get diatomaceous carth from any of 
the natural-history dealers. Look at the advertise- 
ments in Nature, Science Gossip, etc. 


Onpentcvs ViTALis,—1. Dumbbells should not exceed 
2 Ib, in weight; if you want something heavier you 
should use clubs. 2. You could get a pair for six- 
pence or a shilling. 


THE WOULD-BR CIVILIAN.—A board school {s not a 
normal school. 


EMIGRANT.—For all information regarding emigration 
apply at the Emigrante’ Information Office, Broad 
way, Westminster. Address your letter to the Chiet 
Clerk. 


PuosocrarH.—There {s only one Phonograph Com- 
pans, and we do not know when their patent rights 
expire. 

J. Weat.—When you have leurnt to spell properly, get 
@ Quarterly Navy List and read the particulars 
given in the Appendix. You do not enter the navy 
asa midshipman, but as a naval cadet, 


IVANHOE. - Nearly all nurserymen take apprentices, 
For particulars regarding wholesale nursery work 
you should get the * Leisure Hour” volume for 1894, 
and read “ Flowers of the Market.” 

V. F. F.—Write for particulars to Commanding Officer, 
Thames Nautical College, H.M.S. Worcester, Gren- 
hithe. 

X. Y.Z.—You generally buy the mouldings ready made, 
‘Messrs. Beckman, of Cowcross Street, Smithfield, 
would probably send you a pattern-book if you were 
to write to them, und give a reference. 

C.C. B.—All we can say {s, take your choice among 
the advertisers in our monthly parts. 

A Goon Boy (Blank).—You did well to give up in 
time; thereis salvation for you. Stick to that cold 
bath, and ¢hose pure thoughts. 


Boy's Own Paper, 


Twrive YFAns OLD MELBOURSITE.—Much obliged 
for your interesting letter ant map, You will see by 
our wrapper that “Boys” was not started by us: 
but is now incorporated with the“ Boy's Own Paper.” 


Canary (A. E. S.).—¥es, the lamplight is likely to in- 
jure the sight. 


JACK.—1. Most of them are patented : but the subject 
will receive attention. 2, In the handwriting com- 
petition ruled paper may be used ; but this is taken 
into account in awarding marks. 


Mr. T. THomsox.—“ Indoor Games” is kept in print 
both in volumes and parts. The parts cost sixpence 
each ; the volume costs cight shillings. 


Harrwasu (Welsh Reader ).—1. For cleansing purposes 
borax and glycerine. But wash the hair once a week 
with lukewarm water and Innoline soap. Rinse out 
with oold water. 2. No, dont shave til) you are 17 
or 18, Leave pimples severely alone, and attend to 
dict and exercise, and the grand old morning tub. 


Lizann (Biggest).—Mealworms and insects, ants’ eggs. 
ete. Each number of ours is in type six weeks before 
the date of publication. How, then, can we reply to 
a query in ‘next week's number ” ? 


Car Tut (BV; F.)-—Nicely, mashed vegetables with 
gravy. Porridge and milk, eggs, cream, and raw 
meat.” No physic. 

A Lor or Questioys (John L. Gowland).—A lot of 
questions, certainly ; but we won't answer them be- 
cause we haven't a whole number of the “ B.0.P.” in 
which to do it. Keep your mind easy, simple boy, 
and seek for health in the free fresh air. 

‘Mice (Archdale).—1. You are feeding them too richly, 
and probably not keeping them cleanly enough. But 
even mice moult. 9. No. 

Tux Ham (Hair, Leamington).—To answer your 
letter completely would take a column of our . 
which we cannot well afford. No wash in the world 
is a hair specific; but every case requires treatment 
on its own merits. The best advice we can offer is 
to consult some expe: icuced medical man, your own 
in preference, Constitutional treatment ie needed, 
and the sooner you seck it the better. 


THE HEALTH (6 wais).—l. It is a kind of chronic 
bronchitis caused by general weakness of the health, 
though there may be some impurity of the blood, 
Keep the system open by taking oatmeal in the 
morning, with now and then a glass of natural bitter 
water in'the morning ; take as a tonio Kepler's Ex- 
tract of Malt with cod-liver oil, or the oil by itself, 
fresh air, exercise, etc. 2. No, your nervousness is 
not serious, and contact with the world will cure it. 


PiGEoxs (Dunbar Lodge).—1. Each hole is as large as 
one pigeon can go conveniently through. 2. Yea. 
3. Cement or nice dee) gravel. 4. Mongrels. 

Tumorns (Bumps).—It depends. Almost any tumour 
can be removed ; but these may be merely natural 
formations, Consult a good surgeon. 

AVADAYATS (Mabel FE. Taylor).—1. Yes, you may get 
good ones from Cross. 2, Certainly; but we can't 
quote prices, 


Notick To CoNTRIBUTORS.— All manuscripts tntended 
Jor the Boy's O .N PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly writien thereon, and in 
any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THK MS, must be 
given, Miscellancous voluntary contributions aresent in 
too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent 
(0 cover postuge, and the Editor cannot correspond re. 
garding them, or hold himself in any way responsible 
Sor length of detention or accidental loss, though every 
care is taken. 

Payment for aceepted manuscripts ts made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
wrys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the 
Religious Tract Socivty, with liberty for them, at their 
discretion, to publish uch works separately.” Republi- 
cation by authors on their own account must be the sub- 
Ject of special arrangement. 
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AMID SIBERIAN FORESTS. 
A TALE OF THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF ASIA, 


By Davin Ker, 
Author of “ Captives of the Ocean,” “Unseen Depths,” “ Afloat in a@ Volcano,” ete. 


(With [ustrations by HL. M. Pacer.) 


CHAPTER XVI.—YERMAK’S BOLDEST EXPLOIT. 
ea adventure was the last “excitement” of that season; 
for the submission of the fire-worshipping tribe, and the 
severe defeat inflicted by Ivan Koltzo upon a band of Tartar 


marauders whom he encountered on his way home, left the 


‘The nodding sentry awoke with a start as they came up." 
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Russians in peace for the rest of the 
winter. January passed into February, 
February into March—and still all went 
well. The gaps in the Russian ranks had 
been more than filled up by recruits from 
the hardy natives of the Irtish valley, 
while the surrounding tribes were as 
friendly as ever, and brought in abundant 
supplies whenever required. 

But as the winter drew to a close, and 
April came in, disquieting rumours began 
to creep up from the south-east. Raiding 
parties of Tartars had shown themselves 
at various points, plundering in broad 
daylight with a boldness which proved 
that they must be supported by a large 
force at no great distance. Several of 
Yermak’s native allies had been pillaged, 
others had been threatened ; and at length 
three or four native runners came into 
Isker with the news that messengers had 
been sent to the heads of their respective 
tribes, commanding them, in the name of 
Mahmet-Kool Khan, to break off all con- 
nection with the Russian invaders, and to 
aid him in destroying them, on pain of 
being “ wiped off the face of the earth.” 

“What! has the fellow come alive 
again?" cried Ivan Koltzo, recalling the 
report of the young Khan’s death. “It 
would be just like one of his mean 
tricks!” 

“Very likely he spread the report him- 
self,” said Yermak, “ to throw us off our 
guard ; but he'll find out presently that 
we Russians don’t pass a wolf even when 
he seems dead. 1'll just go down that 
way to-morrow with a few of my lads, to 
see what it’s all about; and you, Vanya, 
shall have charge of the camp while I'm 
away.” 

The Ataman kept his word ; and, after 
a hard struggle over a plain so broken up 
by the first thaw that (as one of the 
Cossacks savagely remarked) they “ might 
as well have walked through o pan of 
cabbage-soup,”’ they came suddenly, just 
as the sun was rising on the morning after 
their departure, upon the encampment of 
an old chief who had been among those 
that had submitted to the Russian leader 
in the previous December. 

Leaving his followers to the care of the 
Tartar tribesmen (who crowded round their 
old acquaintances with hoarse yells of 
uncouth welcome), Yermak hiniself went 
straight to the tent of the chief, and, lifting 
the hanging flap of skin which was old 
Murad's only attempt at a door, found 
himself in the midst of a scene which, 
though familiar enough to him, would 
have struck any ordinary man dumb with 
sheer amazement. 

In the centre of this queer little beehive 
of skins and saplings (which, seen from 
the outside, looked exactly like a mon- 
strous fur-cap) a huge iron pot—in which 
simmered some nameless abomination of 
Siberias cookery, with an enormous 
wooden ladle floating in it like a ferry- 
boat—was steaming and bubbling over a 
small fire, like a witch’s caldron, watched 
by a hideously ugly old woman, whose 
puckered, toothless visage, black and 
shrivelled as an over-fried sausage, very 
fairly represented the witch herself. The 
Ataman’s very first step knocked over 
with his right foot an earthen pot of 
grease, and brought his left foot into 
smart collision with the ribs of a three- 
year-old Tartar boy, who was crawling 
about the floor with nothing on but a suit 
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of dirt and a cap to match. From the 
tent-poles overhead dangled within a few 
inches of Yermak’s nose a collection of 
nets, fish-spears, knives, sabres, Tartar 
caps and girdles, strips of dried fish, and 
rude attempts at harness, worthy of an 
ethnological museum; and the earthen 
floor was littered with a chaos of pans, 
pots, wooden bowls, kegs, lances, hatchets, 
bows and arrows, bark shoes, and sheep- 
skin frocks. The smoke pervaded the 
whole interior like a fog, and a composite 
perfume of grease, blood, decayed fish, 
raw hides, burnt wood, and unwashed 
human beings, loaded the air. 

Right opposite Yermak’s face, as he 
entered, a quaint little round-eyed visage, 
very much like that of a Chinese idol, 
stared out at him from the hanging skin 
that formed the side of the tent, and a 
second glance showed it to be a Tartar 
baby, thrust chin-deep into a kind of 
pocket in the skin (like a pair of scissors 
intoa sheath), leaving nothing visible but 
its head! 

The Ataman was at once recognised, 
and greeted with a genuine ‘Tartar 
welcome. The old weman who was senti- 
nelling the pot, hastened to “drag” its 
depths in search of a tasty bit of horse- 
flesh. A young man behind her—one of 
Chief Murad’s innumerable sons—tugged 
from his pocket a pasty lump of rye-bread, 
thickly coated with hairs and bits of 
straw. His brother kindly spread c 
newly flayed sheepskin, raw side upper- 
most, for the visitor to sit down upon; 
while the old chief himself, who was 
squatting on a pile of skins in the farther 
corner, offered his distinguished guest the 
wooden bowl of mare's milk in which he 
had just been dipping his own greasy lips, 
and then, by way of a special compliment, 
rummaged from kis pouch a huge wooden 
spoon literally crusted with dirt, delibe- 
rately licked it clean, and handed it to 
Yermak with a friendly smile! * 

Even for a sixteenth-century Russian 
this was just a little too strong, and the 
Ataman was fain to evade this alarming 
honour by saying courteously that “the 
spoon of so great a warrior should be used 
by himself alone,” and draining the bowl 
at one draught, while the worthy savage, 
vastly pleased with such a compliment 
from the “lord of thunder” himself, re- 
ceived it with a self-satisfied grin. 

Then old Murad proceeded to tell all 
he knew; and Yermak soon saw that the 
matter was far more serious than even he 
had at first imagined. 

Their sworn foe, Mahmet-Kool—now 
cured of his wound. and fiercer than ever 
against the hated “ Christians ""—was ad- 
vancing upon them with a large army, 
and wreaking unsparing vengeance on all 
who had submitted to the Russians, or 
assisted them in any way. Yermak’s 
native allies were flying from the Khan's 
advance in every direction, and the old 
chief had fled with the rest, making 
straight for the Russian camp at Isker, 
whither he intended to continue his flight 
as soon as he received warning of Mahmet- 
Kool’s approach. 

Scarcely had he ended when a sound 
of hurrying steps was heard outside, the 
skin curtain of the tent was flung back, 
and in the opening stood a wild, half-clad 


one of my own 
of Central Asia. 


© All these details are taken. fre 
interviews with the Tartar chie 


figure, thickly splashed with mud, saying 
hastily : 

“Peace be with thee, Murad, son of 
Shamar! ‘The Khan and his host are at 
hand, and we must fly!” 

Instantly the whole household were on 
their feet, and a general bustle of prepara- 
tion began, under cover of which Yermak 
slipped out of the tent, and, drawing the 
messenger of evil aside, said to him in his 
own language : 

* Was the Khan’s army marching when 
you saw it, or was it encamped ?”* 

“The main body was still marching, 
Lord of Thunder,” answered the man re- 
spectfully, ‘but the vanguard (with which 
was the Khan himself) had encamped be- 
side the river, under the Hill of Three 
Trees; and I, having mingled with his 
men unperceived, heard them say that 
they would remain there this night, to give 
time for all thcir men to come up.” 

“Good,” said Yermak. “ Now, friend, 
tell me just how their camp lies.” 

The Tartar—who was luckily a shrewd 
and clear-headed young fellow—did so, 
briefly and plainly; and Yermak (being 
already familiar with this entire tract of 
country from his previous hunting expedi- 
tions) soon had the enemy's whole position 
clearly before him, even down to the exact 
situation of the young Khan's own tent. 

As the last words were uttered, there 
broke over the great captain’s rugged fea- 
tures a sudden light which fairly trans- 
figured them for the moment. His 
original purpose in asking these questions 
had been merely to attempt the routing of 
Mahmet-Kool’s undisciplined rabble by a 
bold night attack with his own handful of 
followers; but all at once there flashed 
upon him a scheme tenfold more daring 
than this—a scheme so wild and seemingly 
impossible that no man save himself would 
have thought twice about it. 

In an instant he had uttered the well- 
known call which told his men that 
there was work in hand; and as they 
came thronging round him, he swept them 
with a glance that nothing escaped. Fifty 
imen—few enough to face a whole army ; 
but forty of these were native Russians like 
himself, men after his own heart, whocould 
go anywhere and do anything; and their 
ten native recruits were worthy of them. 

“Find me ten more men like these 
among your people,” said he to old Murad, 
“and then you may be easy; this night I 
will scatter the Khan's host as the wind 
scatters the dead leaves!” 

Even the stolid Asiatic stared at this 
astounding declaration; but the “lord of 
thunder ” had said it, and so, of course, it 
must be true. In fact, the great Ataman’s. 
previous exploits, magnified as usual by 
Oriental exaggeration, had given him such 
® superhuman greatness in the eyes of 
these ignorant savages, that had he an- 
nounced his intention of going up and 
plucking the moon out of the sky, the old 
ehiet would have felt disposed to believe 

im. 

Murad’s followers were as enthusiastic 
as himself; and instead of having to cei} 
for volunteers, Yermak’s only difficulty 
was to make a selection among the crowd 
that pressed forward. The chosen ten 
were at length picked out, and Yermak 
took good care to include among them the 
young man who had so clearly described 
to him the Tartar encampment. 

“ Now, lads,” cried he cheerily, “ it’s 


best to ask for the ford before plunging 
into the river, and I don’t want any 
of you to follow me with your eyes shut. 
I hope, with God’s help, to get you 
through this job that I have in hand with- 
out losing a man; but still it’s only fair to 
tell you that we may leave our skins be- 
hind, every one of us—so, if any man 
among you don't care to take the risk, 
let him step back at once, and have done 
with it. I won’t bear him any grudge, 
for a man’s skin is nearer to him than his 
shirt, after all.” 

But not a man stirred. The Tartars, 
to whom his words had been interpreted, 
cried gleefully, “Shabash! shabash!” 
(All right ! all right !) while the Russians, 
waving their hands, shouted with one 
voice : 

“We don’t fear to risk our skins, 
father! Wherever you go, we go, even if 
it were down the throat of a bear!” 

“Good—that’s the way to talk !"’ said 
Yermak approvingly. ‘ Well, boys, here’s 
what I’ve thought of. My father used to 
tell me that it’s no good cutting off a weed 
close to the ground—the only way is to 
tug it right up, roots and all! Well, this 
fellow Mahmet-Kool is the root of all our 
troubles, and we'll have no more worry 
when he's gone; so to-night I'm going 
to carry him off prisoner from the midst of 
his army !"” 

Even the daring Russians looked 
blankly at him for a moment, as if half 
thinking that he must be joking; and 
then they suddenly exploded in a lusty 
toar of boyish langhter. 

“Well done, Daddy --there’s nobody 
like you for getting hold of ideas. That's 
the plan, sure enough! Only tell us just 
what to do, and we'll do it, though we 
should be cut as small as chopped cab- 
bage!”” 

Then the Ataman explained his scheme, 
and assigned to his followers their several 
parts in the undertaking; after which 
(having satisfied himself that every man 
there, Russian or Tartar, understood just 
what he had to do, and how to do it) he 
lismissed them to eat and rest in prepara- 
tion for their night's work. 

“We needn't start till after dark, you 
know,” said he, “for we must give these 
fellows time to get to sleep, aa they always 
do, the careless heathens, instead of keep- 
ing watch like soldiers and Christians. 
So we'll just wait till nightfall, children, 
and then—as God wills!” 

Long ere midnight the Tartar Khan’s 
disorderly encainpment was as silent as 
the grave ; for his undisciplined followers, 
always careless of the most ordinary pre- 
cautions of warfare, were rendered doubly 
so now by confidence in their own mun- 
bers, and the conviction that there was 
no enemy nearer to them than the Russian 
camp at Isker itself. 

Before Mahinet-Kool’s own tent a soli- 
tary sentinel was on guard; but even he 
Was leaning drowsily on his spear, and 
evidently more than half asleep. All else 
‘ay buried in slumber, and the very camp- 
lires had smouldered down to a faint, 
dving glimmer, as if they were dozing 
likewige, 
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The only sign of life in the whole of this 
strange scene was to be found in the 
approach of a small body of armed men, 
who seemed to be a detached scouting 
party; for they all wore the Tartar dress, 
and two of the foremost carried between 
them a bound and mufied figure which 
was apparently that of # prisoner. 

On reaching the outskirts of the encamp- 
ment, several men detached themselves 
from the party, and moved off to the 
right and left, while the rest went straight 
onward into the midst of the dreaming 
host, as fearlessly as if they were among 
friends instead of mortal enemies. 

But every step which they took so boldiy 
was a step on the very brink of destruc- 
tion; for these night-prowlers were none 
other than Yermak and his band, dis- 
guised as Tartars, and with their faces 
carefully browned to the true native com- 
plexion. 

On went the little handful of brave men 
into the very heart of these hostile 
thousands, picking their way as best they 
might, by the pale fire-glow, among the 
prostrate forms around them. Ever and 
anon some half-slumbering savage, aroused 
by their tread, would look up as they passed, 
and then, seeing nothing suspicious, dozed 
off to sleep again; for Yermak had wisely 
put his Tartar allies in front, and placed 
next them the Dnieper Cossacks, whose 
shaven chins passed muster well enough 
in that dim light—the genuine Tartar, 
like the Chinaman, having no beard what- 
ever. As for those among the Russians 
who had beards, they had either cut 
them off before starting, or hidden them 
in the folds of the ‘Tartar mantles furnished 
by old Murad. 

At length Yermak’s native guide—who 
walked at the head of the party, side by 
side with the Ataman himself—came to a 
halt in front of Mahmet-Kool’s tent, and 
said to the nodding sentry, who awoke 
with a start as they came up: 

“Peace be with thee, brother. Doth 
the great Khan sleep? We bring him 
good news!” 

“With thee be peace!” rejoined the 
Tartar. “He sleeps in truth; but he 
whose slumbers are broken by good 
tidings is not wont to complain. May 
thy news be spoken?” 

“Assuredly it may,” answered the 
guide. ‘Behold what we bring to our 
lord Mahmet-Kool as the fruit of our 
expedition ” (and he pointed to the muffled 
figure which its two bearers had just flung 
unceremoniously upon the ground, as if 
heartily tired of carrying it). ‘ We have 
caught one of there Russian dogs alone 
upon the steppe, and as he seemeth to be 
a man of some note among these unbeliev- 
ing rascals, methinks he will be precious 
in the sight of the great Khan.” 

“ Agsuredly he will!” cried the other 
excitedly. “Well hast thou done, my 
brother, and thy goings have been fortu- 
nate! Enter freely, and tell our master 
how thou hast sped.”” 

Leaving the rest of their party outside, 
Yermak, his guide, and the supposed 
prisoner with his two bearers, went boldly 
into Mahmcet-Kool’s tent. The fierce 
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young Khan, who slept the light sleep of 
a trained soldicr, opened his eyes as they 
entered ; but cro he had time to rise or to 
utter a word, his throat was clutched by a 
hand of iron—a hug worthy of a Polar 
bear seized him round the body--a gag 
was forced into his mouth—and in an 
instant his arms and limbs were securely 
bound, and he disappeared beneath the 
miutilings out of which a stalwart Cossack 
had just tumbled, stretching his cramped 
muscles with a grin of boyish glee. 

The exchange of prisoners occupied only 
a few seconds; and Yermak, waiting just 
long enough to avoid exciting the sentinel’s 
suspicious by the unaccountable shortness 
of the interview, emerged again from the 
tent with his three comrades and the 
packed-up Khan, and went straight up to 
the Tartar sentry, who was watching 
eagerly for their reappearance. 

“It is the great Khan’s will,” said 
Yermak's guide, “that wo keep this dog 
closely till morning; and then, methinks, 
a few spear-points or lighted tirebrunds 
will persuade him to reveal all he knows, 
if haply the rogue knows how to speak 
truth at all.” 

“ Assuredly our lord Mahmet-Kool is 
exceeding skilful to wring the truth from 
an unbeliever!"’ said the other with a 
ferocious chuckle, little dreaming in whose 
hearing he spoke.“ Good fortune go with 
ye, brothers!" 

“ And with thee 1” answered tho guide, 
with perfect coolness, as ho and his party 
drew off with their unsuspected captive, 
having achieved a feat to which even their 
previous exploits were as nothing. 

Just as tho last of that daring band got 
clear of tho formidable cainp, a fieree red 
glare broke through the darkness, telling 
that the men whom Yermak had detached 
to fire the encampment in several places 
at once had done their work well. And 
as the flaines shot vp through the gloom, 
those who had kindled thein thundered 
out from threo different points the terrible 
Russian war-cry, echoed by the Ataman 
and his veterans with tho full might of 
their powerful voices. 

Instantly all was disorder, uproar, and 
dismay. Mahmet-hovol’s rabblo of un- 
trained savages, astonished, terrified, and 
still half-dazed with sleep, ran_ wildly 
hither and thither with yells of terror, 
falling foul of ono another, and striking 
down their own comrades in the frenzy of 
their panic - a panic heightened tenfold by 
the sudden discovery of their great Prince's 
mysterious disappearance. 

“JT have heard Father Arkadi,” caid 
Yermak, casting a farewell glance over his 
shoulder at that wild scene, “tell of o 
great Christian Ataman in tho lands of 
the south, Jedyon Joachimoviteh* by 
name, who put to flight a host of sleeping 
Tartars with only three hundred men, just 
by blowing horns and waving lamps about, 
for God was with him, even es Ho has 
been with us this night. ‘Io His holy 
name be the glory!” 


® Probably Yermak’s nearest approach to “Gideon, 
son of Joash;” the Hebrew conqueror of the Midianites, 
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THE WALLABY-MAN. 


By Rey. A. N. Matan, 31.A., F.G.8., 


Author of “ The Highfield Stories,” “ Uncle Towser,” “ The Silcer Whistle,” “ Satntony Cross," ete, ete. 


VM Davinson was in a bad humour that 
afternoon. He had just treated his 
son Willie to a particularly severe dose 
of the strap, the cause being that that ill- 
starred youth had failed wofully in his 
attempt to construe ten lines of Ovid, which 
he had been preparing for half-an-hour. 

Poor Willie never could battle success- 
fully with Ovid. The poet of love proved 
the poet of hate between him and his father. 
‘The system of instruction was this. Mr. 
Davidson construed the passaye rapidly to 
his son, and then sent hii to his desk to 
complete the preparation of the passage by 
aid of adictionary. The trembling student 
had listened with vague astonishment to 
the glib utterances of his father, and 
carried away a confused notion that thero 
‘was some sense after all hidden away in 
the horrible couplets; but as for draining 
that sense out for himself—a babe of a 
month old might as well be expected to 
extract the milk from a sound cocoanut. 
All Willie could hope to do was to remem- 
ber the meaning of a few words laboriously 
thumbed out in the dictionary; and that 
was not enough to satisfy his fond parent. 

So the poor little chap had cowered back 
to his desk, sobbing and hugging his thin, 
dirty little hands, to rain tears once more 
over the barren wilderness of hideous lines, 
with the certainty that it would be no 
better next time. Nothing but hopeless 
misery loomed over Willic’s horizon in 
the Latin quarter. 

Edward FitzIngram’s desk was next to 
Willie’s, and Edward had watched this 
last execution with the samo pale horror 
which such scenes generally aroused 
among the other boys. As Willie came 
back to his place, Mdward whispered, 
“What a beastly shame!” at the same 
time pushing towards him a chocolate 
done up in tin-foil, the size of a crown- 
piece. 

This transaction did not escape Mr. 
Davidson's eye. 

“What did you say, FitzIngram 
junior 2?” Vidward coloured and wriggled 
about. 

“ Wuat pip you say?" repeated the 
master in a louder tone. 

“T said it was a beastly shame.” 

“Oh, you said that, did you? 
here!” 

Edward, whito and trembling. set out on 
the fateful journey from his desk to the 
headmaster’s headquarters; but on the 
way his courage entirely deserted him. 
He hid his*hands behind his back, and set 
up a wailing prayer for mercy. ‘“ Oh, sir! 
don’t, sir! oh, sir! please, sir!” 

“COME HERE!” 

But Edward edged farther away, boo- 
hooing lustily. The schoolroom door was 
open, as it was a warm afternoon. Through 

- it he caught sight of sunshinc and tama- 
risk bushes, for the front door was also 
open. Liberty beckoned in that sunny 
vista. Escape from torture seemed at 
that moment swecter thanlife. He edged 
off inch by inch, and turned towards the 
‘door. Then, with three strange little frisks, 
he broke into a stampede and fuirly rushed 
out of the room and down the passage, 
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CHAPTER XVI.—THE TWO WITNESSES. 


yelling his loudest, straight on through 
the strip of garden, into the road and 
down the hill at a hard gallop. 

The scene was so comical that the tragic 
element was utterly swallowed up by the 
ludicrous. Mr. Davidson watched the re- 
treating figure, as the plaintive howlings 
thinned into distance. A smile broke 
over his face, which gradually broadened 
into an actual laugh. It was as sunshine 
through clouds. Mr. Scargill laughed ; 
the fat Frenchman laughed; the boys 
joined in, and Willie laughed loudest of 
all. 

Mr. Davidson was not wholly devoid of 
sympathy with boys. He let them laugh. 
“Tt clears the atmosphere,” he thought; 
and when they had laughed enough, he 
said: 

“Now, boys, let us get on with the work. 
FitzIngram senior, your brother was 
foolish enough to make a very impertinent 
remark, but I will overlook it, as being his 
first offence. You all know that I never 
punish a boy unless he really deserves 
it.” 

The boys settled again to their work, 
and Mr. Davidson lett the truant to his 
own devices. 

Meantime Edward was running his 
hardest down Ortolan Road, feeling sure 
that the enemy would be in hot pursuit. 
When breath failed him, he paused and 
looked back. No one from Thurlstone 
House was in sight. Strange, but satisfac- 
tory. There was no need to run now, 80 
he walked; and the more sober pace gave 
him opportunity to think. He began to 
feel rather ashamed of himself. What 
would the other boys say? What would 
his uncle think of it? 

Edward stopped, and looked up the hill 
once more. He was half inclined to go 
back and brave it out. But the thought of 
Willie’s hands made him rub his own, and 
he turned his eyes down-hill again. 

Two gentlemen were coming up the 
hill towards him. He was sure he recog- 
nised them—Captain Johnson and the 
detective. The sight pulled him up short, 
and thrilled him with fresh alarms. So 
the captain had been caught; and what 
was to happen next? There was no side- 
street down which he might slip to avoid 
the meeting. What could he do ? Should 
he throw himself upon the captain’s 
mercy, or should he run back to Thurlstone 
House ? 

While Edward hesitated the two gentle- 
men had quickened their pace, and the 
detective actually called out to him: 

“T say, Edward FitzIngram, we were 
just coming to see you at the school. 
Come here a minute.” 

Edward advanced with an abject look 
on his face. 

“ Now then, Edward,” said the detective, 
“look hard at this gentleman. Do you 
know who he is?” 

“It’s Captain Johnson,” said Edward, 
taking a frightened glance and then looking 
down. 

_“ Are you certain?” asked the detec- 
tive. 

“ Yes, of course I am.” 


The detective looked at the captain wit! 
a smile of triumph, and the captair 
nothing daunted, said : 

“You are right, my boy, but when hav 
you seen me before ?” 

“Why, you took us a jolly drive t 
Ravenscourt Towers ; and didn’t the mar 
just go!" 

The captain laughed, and said: “ Loc 
a bit closer, my boy. Can't you see tha 
I am not the Captain Johnson who too 
you for the drive? I may be like hin 
but surely you can see some difference ?' 

“No, I can’t,” said Edward, takin 
another look at the man addressing him 
“You are exactly like him, anyhow, am 
you speak just like him. I can’t see an’ 
difference.” 

The detective looked more triumphan 
than ever, and the captain laughed quietly 

“Well, sergeant, this is a pretty fix for a 
honest man to be in. If this youngster i 
your only witness, I shall have to ask yo 
to come with me to Bexhill, where I wi 
produce a dozen witnesses to prove that 
was there during the time specified. 1ti 
a very remarkable state of things. [vi 
dently my double has been playing prank 
to get ine into trouble, and with consider 
able success, it seems.” 

“Where is your brother, Edward? 
asked the detective. 

“ At No. 3.” 

“Is that the school ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“It is only & short way up the hil! 
Captain Johnson,” said the sergeant 
“we had better goand see the other boy. 

“All right,” said the captain. Edwan 
thought he had better go with them. H 
could not hope to escape the strap, but bh 
felt a sort of protection in such distin 
guished company, which nerved him t 
put on a bolder face ; and he said: 

“I’m going back to school, so I'll shov 
you the way if you like.” 

They proceeded up the hill together, an 
Edward's courage had so far revived, that 
on arriving at the door, he walked straigh 
into the schoolroom, while the two gentle 
men waited for his introduction. 

“ Please, sir, I hope you'll forgive me 
and there’s the detective outside witl 
Captain Johnson ; and they want to see m; 
brother.” 

Mr. Davidson looked puzzled. 

“ The detective ? Who ? Go to your seal 
FitzIngram junior, I can talk to you pre 
sently, after I have seen the gentlemen.” 

Mr. Davidson left the room, closing th 
door behindhim. Then the boys’ tongue 
were loosed. Once more lessons were fot 
gotten under a more interesting excite 
ment. 

“I say, young Fitz, you’ve saved vou 
skin ; old D. said he’d forgive you, becaus 
you made him laugh You area jolly funk 
but never mind—what's the excitement 
Has the burglar been caught? Is it a rea 
detective—a regular Sherlockholmer 
Tell us about it!” 

“You had better go on with your work, 
suggested the mild voice of Mr. Scargill. 

“ Oh, sir, it’s so jolly exciting! Do letu 
hear about it—it’s Sherlock Hotmes, sir !' 


Mr. Scargill was as eager as the boys to 
ear the news; so Edward, now the hero 
f the moment, feeling secure of his hands, 
uproved the occasion. by indulging his 
aste for romance. Suddenly the door 
pened, and Mr. Davidson’s head ap- 
eared. 

«‘ FitzIngram senior, come here!” 

Willoughby the imperturbable  ad- 
anced—(if the globe were to clash in 
uin ronnd his head, it would strike him 
undaunted)-——-and Mr. Davidson pushed 
pen the study door, and shut him in with 
he two visitors. 

“* Howdo you do, Willoughby?” said the 
.etective. “ l only want to ask you whether 
‘ou know this gentleman.” 

Willoughby turned his large eyes upon 
he gentleman; and after looking at him 
atently for a few moments, he slowly 
urned his gaze upon the detective. 

“Well?” 

“I thought at first he was Captain 
Tohnson, but-——” 
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“Well, go on!” Willoughby took 
another deliberate look. 

“ He’s very like him, but he isn’t him 
really-the eyes are different—Captain 
Johnxon had a sort of a squint.” 

The captain smiled encouragingly, and 
said: “Go it, my boy—what about the 
nose and the voice ?” 

“T think your nose turns down a little 
too much, and—I don’t know exactly 
about the voice,—but Captain Johnson 
had a sort of a wart on his right cheek.” 

“Bravo, my boy!” said the captain; 
“you stick to that wart through thick and 
thin! You'll make a barrister some day !” 

“Well,” said the detective, “so you 
don’t think this is Captain Johnson ?” 

“Tm sure he isn’t.”” 

“Your brother said he was.” 

“Come, sergeant, that’s hardly fair, is 
it?” 

“Certainly it is, said the detective; 
“ your brother said this gentleman was 
Captain Johnson.” 
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“ Well, I can’t help it—I say he isn’t.” 

Willoughby glared on unmoved, and 
Sergeant Jenkinson seemed undecided as 
to his next move. The captain enjoyed 
the fun thoroughly. He broke the pause 
by saying : 

“ Bravo, Willoughby! will you be— 
aha !—good enough to allow me to pre- 
sent you with a gold medal, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the good service you have 
rendered me.” 

So saying, the captain took half-a-sove- 
reign from his waistcoat-pocket and 
handed it to Willoughby, who received it 
with the same stolid expression, but said, 
“Thanks awfully !” 

Mr. Davidson then came into the room, 
and hoped his pupil had given his infor- 
mation satisfactorily. 

“Very much so!” said the captain 
with a chuckle. 

And the gentlemen shortly afterwards 
took their leave. 

(To be continwed.) 
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A TALE OF 


ie \* I was tightening the strap of my 

i cinch preparatory to starting, I heard 
a couple of men talking on the verandah of 
the hotel. 

“+ Shot Bill Davis yesterday,’ said one. 

«©The skunk !” replied the other. 

“*Who? Bill?’ exclaimed the first 
speaker, stepping back and putting his 
land to his hip. ‘Because any man that 
3 a word agen Bill.’ 

“Bill? No,’ replied 
ain't referrin’ to Bill Davis; I'm 
abont that scoundrel Murietta.’ 

« You'd better believe, gentlemen, I became 
an interested listener pretty quick. 

«That's all right. I'd orter knowd you 
vouldn’t refer to Bill Davis in them terms,’ 
answered the first man with a pacified grin 
is he shifted his hand from his hip to his 
mouth and removed a chew of tobacco, which 
he threw away. ‘ Let’s take a drink.’ 

«Excuse me, gentlemen,’ said I. ‘ Where 
was the location of this shooting ?’ 

“«*Bout ten mile outer Stockton. Won't 
you join us?’ 

“T excused myself, but the intelligence re- 
vived me more than fifty drinks. Stockton 
was a good hundred and twenty miles away, 
and it would take some pretty tall travelling to 
cover that distance in forty-eight hours. I 
didn’t stop to consider how my friend had re- 
ceived his tidings of the shooting, for there 
were then no telegraphs. But that’s of nocom- 
sequence now. Welcome newsis never ana- 
lysed in the elation of its reception. For the 
same reason, I suppose it didn’t occur to me 
that there was now no occasion to hurry. 

‘I've got to get back to Monterey before 
hight,’ said I, intent as ever on starting. 
As I spoke, a native Californian, as we called 
the Mexicans in those days, lounged out of 
the saloon. 

“He cast a furtive glance at me as he 
Passed, and, quickening his pace as he walked 
on, went to the row of mustangs tied to the 
hitching rail in front of the hotel, unfastened 
one of them, mounted him, and galloped off. 
I paid no heed to this at the time, but it all 

Came back to me afterwards, 


the other, ‘I 
talkin’ 


A DESPERATE EXPEDIENT. 


By Joun Stonse Leroux. 


PART It. 


“Still bent on hurrying, I got on my broncho 
and started at a gallop, which I kept up for a 
couple of miles. Then it suddenly occurred 
to me that there was no occasion to rush 
things like that. So I pulled up and jogyed 
quictly along the stage road for a mile or two 
farther, all thoughts of Murictta clean gone 
out of my mind. Then I left the road and 
struck across the foot-hills on Stokes’ Ranch. 

“It was rougher travelling, but a shorter 
way. I had got to the top of a pretty high 
foot-hill of the Gabilan range and was just 
going to start down the trail into the cajion be- 
low. Once at the bottom, I should strike the 
Salinas plains and have no more climbing. 

“The sun, which was about an hour's 
height above the western horizon, was 
dropping into a veil of pink and golden mist 
that hung over the occan, where, twelve miles 
away, the broad Pacitic spread out in a shect 
of polished steel. The mountain ridges of 
the Coast Range were gilded with streaks of 
burnished gold and painted with lines of 
softest crimson, while below and beyond the 
intervening cypress-covered hill which formed 
the other side of the cajion, the Salinas 
plains lay bathed in yellow li 

«But even as I looked, the brilliance seemed 
to fade and the shades of evening to gather. 
The pink and yellow mist melted into a dim 
grey fog. The gilded gleams on the mountain 
ridges lost their dazzle. The sea became a 
lake of lead, and the golden light on the 
plains turned to bronze and then to russet 
brown. At my feet the cajion lay in shadow, 
deepening as it went down. So still was it 
that I could hear the break of the waves on 
the beach. 

“Thad yet over ten miles’ riding before I 
drew rein at the rancheria, and had just 
started my broncho down the trail into the 
caiion, when there was a rustling and crash- 
ing of branches among the chaperal, not ten 
yards away, and*up sprang a magnificent 
buck with his doe. A second they both stood 
gazing at me with inflated nostrils, and then 
bounded gracefully off down the hillside. 

“Twas taken aback for just a minute, and 
then whipped out my revolver and empticd 
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all five chambers after them before they dis- 
appeared in a grove of manzanita and live 
oak near the bottom. Believing I had 
wounded the doe, for I had seen her stumble 
after one of my shots, I spurred my horso 
down the trail. But when I reached the 
grove there was no trace of the deer, A 
sound, however, attracted my car. 1 stopped 
to listen, Yes, sure enough, they were still 
crashing their way through the trees. I 
could hear them distinctly. But it was up 
the other side, so they must } Ithe 


bottom of the caion. Yet stay. The sound 

came nearer. They had been 1 

something or other and were coming 
“*T lL have one of ‘em yet,’ I thoneht to 


myself; and pleasant visions of my return 
with a load of deer meat, and venison steaks 
for supper, fitted through my brain. I still 
grasped my revolver, and raised it to a level 
to be ready for the first silt of horns, 

“Whew! Ifthe wretched thing wasn't un- 
loaded! Would Ihave time to load? And 
then a direful recollection loomed up like a 
great black cloud before my mind. Thad no 
ammunition. In my hurry to be off in the 
morning I had forgotten powdcr-flask, bullets, 
and caps! 

“T could have shot myself, I felt so mean. 
But I couldn't do even that with an empty 
revolver. So, in a big disgust, I fell to 
abusing mysclf. ‘Next time you go out, 
sonny,’ said I, ‘hadn't you better take a 
bow and arrow or a putty blower? You 
ought to fecl proud of yourself, for a fact, 
you--—’ Then followed a stream of self- 
conferred titles and resemblances more 
critical than complimentary. 

“Twas starting on again when I thought, 
*May be it's the wounded doc dropping back 
alone,’ and I stopped to see. Down she 
came with slow and faltering tread. I could 
mark her course by the moving of the 
branches. At last she reached the bottom, 
the lowest branches were pushed aside, and 
out came- the doc? Not much doe, but a 
horse and rider. A mustang witha Mexican 
on his back, a dark-visaged, keen-eyed, long- 
haired, black-moustached Mexican. 
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“At first T thought it was one of our va- 
queros out after stray cattle, but a moment’s 
glance told me I had never laid eyes on the 
fellow before. He saw me at once, and an 
evil look came into his eyes, while his white 
teeth glistencd in a wicked smile. With a 
quick inovement of his left hand he pulled 
up his horse—his right hand grasped the 
handle of something stuck in his sash. 
Then, like a flash, his whole manner altered. 
His glance grew careless and his smile 
friendly. 

“T needn't tell you, gentlemen, what you 
must all feel sure of. It was Murietta. By 
a sort of intuitive conviction I knew it. 
Besides which, I had seen woodcuts of the 
bandit at the top of the governor's official 
proclamation, and the last time I had been 
to San Francisco there was a daguerrotype 
of him on exhibition at the office of the chief 
of police. This fellow’s features were the 
same. My first thought was my _ pistol. 
I felt my only chance was to get the first 
shot, for escape there was none. Luckily, 
Iremembered in time about the ammunition, 
and my hair almost stood on end when I 
realised what it would have been had I 
missed fire. L thought now of getting the drop 
on him with the empty pistol. But he was 
too old a hand for bluff, and would only 
shoot quicker. 

“Jdon't think lam a coward, gentlemen. I 
went through the war, and have been face to 
face with death a hundred tin Lut I tell 
you my three hours under a ady fire at 
Gettysburg was nvihing compared with my 
three minuics’ anticipation of a single bullet 
at the bottom of that cafion. One glimmer 
of hope came tome. ‘To dash at full speed 
down the caiiun. My back was to the lower 
end, which opened ov to the plains. The 
slightest movement would betray my inten- 
tions, and be my last. 

“Murictta evidently guessed my thought, 
for he instantly fixed his gaze down the 
valley. Igrasped the opportunity and turned 
my horse's head. I now saw what Murietta 
was looking at. Up the cafion another 
horseman was coming at a jog-trot which 
made his spurs jingle. It was the Mexican 
I had seen ride away from the San Juan 
hotel. 
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“« My position was desperate, and I quickly 
saw a bold front was my only course. All 
this took about two minutes, and when I 
looked back at Murietta he was slowly edging 
his horse closer to mine so as to get & surer 


“*Good day, sejior,’ he said carelessly, in 
Spanish. 

“Good day, seiior,’ I replied in the same 
tongue. 

“T thought he gave a slight start as I spoke, 
and seemed to hesitate, for he pulled up his 
horse again. 

“*How far is he 
asked. 

“Fifteen miles by the road—ten if you 
cross the hills,’ I answered. 

«¢ Hum,’ he grunted, and the look of doubt 
yes grew strong. 

“*Gracios!’ he replied. ‘ Pedro,’ and he 
looked at the Mexican and spoke in a lower 
tone. ‘Haven't you made a mistake ?’ 

“*No,’ scowled Pedro. ‘I'll take my oath 
Ihave not. Americano, sure.’ 

“«H—ss!’ muttered Murietta, with an 
admonishing frown. ‘ He understands.’ 

“*What matter if he docs?’ answered 
Pedro with a grin, whose purport was but 
too manifest. 

“Despite this, another spark of hope 
glimmered before my cyes for a moment 
as I guessed the meaning of this by-play. 
Murictta doubted my nat‘onality. A happy 
thought came to me—a sort of inspiration 
in fact. 

“Slipping my arm through my bridle-rein 
to my elbow, 1 began to make a cigarette, 
just as you have seen mc do it a few 
minutes ago ; first a paper from one pocket, 
then a pinch of tobacco from the other, 
Spanish fashidn. I stole a glance at 
Murietta as I began to roll. He was watch- 
ing me intently. I hardly know how I 
kept on. My heart stood still, but my fin- 
gers never faltered. The faintest hesitation, 
the slightest slip, would have showed me up 
at once. It seemed hours till I got the 
cigarette finished, though they were only 
minutes that might be my last on earth. 
I felt in my pocket for a match. But 
Murictta, with the native politeness common 
among Spaniards, had already lighted one, 
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and with a smile was holding it towards me, 
his little tinger extended, as is the custom 
with Spanish cigarette smokers when offer- 
ing or accepting a light. It was another 
test, and the last. 


I tell you, my hand felt 


like falling off as I responded according to 
the established rule, and pressed my little 
finger to his while I lit my cigarette. I 
could only bow my thanks, for I wouldn't 
trust my voice to say, ‘ Gracios, seftor.’ 

“ My first puff of smoke was still floating 
upward upon the still evening air, when, 
with a wave of his hand, he said: 

“«* Adios, sevwr,’ and, followed by Pedro. 
put spurs to his horse and galloped off 
down the cafion. 

“Well, gentlemen, I guess you won't be 
surprised to hear that the next thing I 
remembered was finding myself in my 
bunk at the ranchcria next morning. Not 
coming home in time, and thinking I had 
been robbed, the bess and a party had 
come out to look for me. They found me 
in the cation where I had fallen from my 
horse. I don’t want to impute mean 
motives to any man, but I guess if it 
hadn't been for those twelve thousand 
dollars in golden twenties which I had 
about me, I might be lying in the cajion yet. 

“T never saw Murictta again. That once 
was an elegant sufficiency for me, and I 
didn’t hanker after another sight. Not but 
that I must say he trcated me square 
enough. 

“A few months after that he was killed 
by the Sheriff of Caleveres and an armed 
posse, aftcr a desperate resistance, and his 
head sent to Stockton.” 

(THE END.) 
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A TALE OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 
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Auther of * The Cruise of the Snow-bird,” “ Our Home in the Silver West,” etc, etc. 


NwE voyage to Zanzibar, including a visit 
to the beautiful and romantic Comoro 
Islands, occupied about three wecks’ time, 
although scarcely had it seemed a week, 
so thoroughly did Kenneth enjoy himself. 
Arrived at the great city of the Arab 
Sultan, our hero was very much astonished 
at all he saw; the noble-looking front of 
the city, with its palatial buildings that 
lay along the white sea-sandy beach ; the 
narrow crowded streets with their win- 
dowless houses high and grey, the strange 
admixture of many nationalities that jos- 
tled each other in these thoroughfares, 
with—as if to add to the picturesqueness 
of the effect—here a tall-necked camel 
and there a hunch-backed cow sacred to 
the Brahinin or Hindoo—a curious blend- 
ing and comminglement, as far as human 
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CHAPTER XVI.—ALONE IN A LAND OF SAVAGES. 


beings were concerned, of high caste and 
low caste, stately splendour as represented 
by the gorgeously dressed aristocratic 
Arabs and perspiring squalor everywhere 
evidenced by the naked, cowed-looking, 
and perspiring slaves. 

On Kenneth’s first visit to the shore 
and to the city, he was accompanied by 
Dudley, Captain Gray being too busy at- 
tending to affairs of duty to put him up to 
the ropes. Dudley, however, could show 
him all there was to be seen; but on the 
day after this he ventured on shore all 
alone. No doubt he should lose himself, 
but even this would create a sensation 
worth experiencing. I ought to say that 
little Othello went with him, so that he 
was not altogether or quite alone. But as 
he with some difficulty made his way 


along the streets and through the bazaars, 
he could not help falling into a kind of 
day-dream, and imagining that he was 
traversing one of the strango cities men- 
tioned in those weird tales called the 
« Arabian Nights.” 

This was all very pleasant, and there 
was even better to come, for, that very day, 
a tall, lanky black savage came up to him, 
and gave him a kind of half military 
sulute by touching the rim of his closely 
curled wig. 

“You want one boy speakee de good 
Englese pretty much, foh true, sah?” 

That was the question “ Lanky,” as 
Kenneth called him, put. 

“What should I want a boy for?” 

“To takee you to the woods foh see 
plenty much pretty thing, foh sure.” 


A bargain was soon concluded, and in 
half an hour's time Kenneth found him- 
self far away from the city’s din and 
bustle, and quite buried in the stillness 
of the cool green forest. 

“ Pretty thing” Lanky might weli have 
said, for here everything in m.ture was as 
lovely as the scenery in a dream. Wild 
Howers sprang everywhere, wanton to be 
pressed, as the poet Burns hath it; they 
earpeted the ground, they drooped from 
the trees, they draped and o'ercanopied 
the bushes, forming in many places gar- 
lands, festoons, and natural bouquets 
far more beautiful than anything Kenneth 
could have imagined. 

I have no time to linger over a descrip- 
tion of all that was presented to his admir- 
ing gaze on this particular afternoon—be- 
sides, I have before now in more than one 
of my books endeavoured to do something 
like justice to the sylvan beauties of this 
charmingisle of Zanzibar—so I inust leave 
the reader to add to the floral wealth of 
these weird woods the richness displayed 
by the tropical fruits; many a bright- 
winged bird flitting silently from bough 
to bough, or trilling low, swect songs 
among the foliage ; gorgeously coloured 
lizards basking in every slanting ray of 
sunshine that lit up the greenery of the 
leaves ; insects of every description, and 
butterflies as big as painted fans. 

Coming at last to the white beach of 
soft and silvery sand, with its rippling 
waves curling and breaking as they came 
in from the blue and sunny sea, and seem- 
ing to sing a strange and musical lullaby 
in his ears, Kenneth threw himself down 
under the shadow of a banana-grove, and 
gave himself up to sweetest reverie. 

“Oh,” he thought, “ only to exist in a 
land like this is verily life itself!" 

Lanky and Othello were by no means 
loth to follow his example, for your true 
African is never averse to enjoying the 
dolce far niente. 

As the two boys reclined together 
short distance off, they talked in a dialect 
or language unknown to Kenneth, but 
which was as pleasant to listen to as tho 
droway monotone of the breaking wave- 

ets. 

No wonder that his eyelids soon began 
to droop, that wave after wave of slumber 
seemed to come washing over his brain till 
his senses were drowned in deepest slecp. 

When he awoke he was somewhat sur- 
Pred to find standing near him the tall 

orm of a burly Arab. He was lightly 
and easily dressed, wearing no cloak of 
camel's hair, no sword-belt or side arms, 
only the dark gilded turban, the long linen 
shirt, and the sandals of an Arab merchant. 

He was smiling, and his head was held 
a little to one side in a deprecatory kind of 
way, as if apologising for the intrusion. 

“The sahib will forgive me,” he said—- 
for, like that of many of his race. *’\ man’s 
English was fairly gool—“ the sahib will 
forgive me, but I have this for sale, and 
this, and this.” 

As he spoke, he spread on the sands 
by Kenneth’s elbow a beautiful leopard’s 
skin, and deposited thereon a very large 
ostrich’s egg, and several plumes of beau- 
tiful feathers. 

“You are a trader ?” 

“Tam anything. See!” 

He took from his pocket a small parcel, 
and opening it up disclosed to Kenneth’s 
cager eyes a quantity of gold dust. 
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“I presume,” said the latter, “ these are 
but samples of your stock-in-trade ?"’ 

“T have at my house much more. 
come to see?" 

“TI may aos well. 
city?" 

“It is in the outskirts.” 

“And where, may I ask you, do these 
things come from ? ” 

“rom far away. From high up the 
Zambesi. From its northern bank, and 
near to the Badema land.” 

“ But have you yourself been there ?” 

“T have collected these: I have col- 
lected all you shall see, and much more. 
Iam traveller as well as trader.” 

As the afternoon was now far spent and 
the sun declining towards the western 
woods, Kenneth got up and asked the Arab 
to lead on. 

This man wight have been between 
thirty and forty years of age —it is difficult 
to tell the years of these east-coast Arabs 
—tall, “buirdly,” and well-made. He 
walked very erect, and with the easy and 
soldierly swing of his race; on the whole 
Kenneth could not help admiring him. 
Then the thought occurred to him— would 
not this man be invaluable to his expedi- 
tion into the interior ? 

The Arab's house was a clay-built 
bungalow, inside a garden or compound. 

With the easy manners of your African 
servant, Lanky followed Kenneth into the 
principal room of the Arab’s house, which 
appeared so dark after coming in out of 
the sunshine’s glare, that for some time 
our hero could see nothing. 

Therewas not much, however, to be seen, 
even when things began to reveal them. 
selves, with the exception of the wares 
that the Arab spread temptingly before his 
eyes. 

Kenneth looked at these almost care. 
lessly. The skins were very hard, and 
badly preserved--a fact that he did not 
fail to point out to his Arab entertainer —- 
but the feathers were beyond all praise. 

His host beckoned to a little slave girl, 
who quickly brought fruit and sherbet 
and presented them to Kenneth. 

It would have been bad manners to 
refuse these, so he refreshed himself in 
Oriental fashion. 

“You will not purchase, I can sec,” 
said the Arab after a pause. 

“No. That is true, my friend, and the 
fact is I am myself a collector or hunter, 
or I mean to be, and [ shall take nothing 
back from the coast with me that has not 
nen to my own gun or the guns of my 

joys”? 

“Good, eh! good. And no doubt the 
sahib is well acquainied with the hunting 
districts of the interior, and the somewhat 
wild tribes dwelling therein ?" 

Kenneth was no humbug, so he made 
haste to confess that his knowledge was 
not of a personal character by any means, 
but that he had read a deal, and should 
trust to luck and his guides. 

“ Reading? pah! Luck? Well, thatis 
often bad. Guides? Good. The suhib 
has probably already hired these ?”’ 

The sahib confessed he hadn't. 

Then the Arab sat silent for some time 
among his skins and feathers, as if plunged 
in the deepest thought. 

“ Listen, sahib," he said at last. “If 
my experience can be of use to you, it is 
at your service.” 

Kenneth laughed lightly. 


You 
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“ Pardon me,” he replied, “but I am 
not a wealthy Englishman with a bottom- 
less purse come out to try his luck and 
regardless of expenses. Iam but a young 
trader or traveller who desires to estab- 
lish a connection. Your services, my 
friend, would be far more than I could 
afford. 

“Ah!” cried the Arab, with more en- 
thusiasm than Kenneth could have given 
him credit for; ‘ you mistake me. I shall 
charge nothing: we can be of mutual as- 
sistance to each other.” 

This was certainly a new way of look- 
ing at the matter, and, naturally impulsive 
and probably too sincere a believer in the 
goodness of human nature, Kenneth at 
once extended his hand to his Arab host. 

“TI accept your proposal, with grati- 
tude,” he cried. 

“Then you will meet me here to- 
morrow?” 

“T will, with pleasure.” 

Half an hour after this, Kenneth was 
once more on board the Weevil. 

Captain Gray had not yet come off, but 
he did so before sunset, and it was then 
only to carry his guest on shore with him 
to dine at the French Consulate. 

They spent a very enjoyable evening, 
for here were several ladies, and but for 
the waving punkahs that depended frcm 
the roof, the widely open windows, the 
rare fruits and flowers, Kenn2th could 
hardly have told he was not in an English 
drawing-rooin. 

In the course of the evening he hap- 
pened to tell his adventures of the day. 
The French Consul, a little dark and 
thoughtful-looking man, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Tt may be all right,” he said, “ but, 
my dear young sir, I would not trust those 
Arab traders. No, no, I would not trust 
one of them. Pardon me if I put it 
strongly. Even those who are not con- 
nected with the slave trade are in leagie 
with slavers, in league with the Portuguese, 
in league with——" 

He paused and looked at the ladies. 

“With whom?” said Kenneth irno- 
cently. 

“With the devil, young sir, and it is 
to this part of my speech I wish you to 
extend the courtesy of your forgiveness. 
The ladies will also forgive me.” 


Long after this Kenneth remembered 
what the French Consul said that evening, 
and remembered it with regret that he 
had not given his words greater considera- 
tion. 

Perhaps if Captain Gray had had more 
leisure, he would have prevented Kenneth 
from trusting himself so entirely to the 
tender mercies of the Arab. As it was, 
this man became our young hero's fac- 
totum, and hired all the men he wanted, 
with the exception of Lanky himeclf, 
whom he determined should form one of 
the band. 

I never heard what became of the rank 
and file of the prisoners captured by 
Douglas—well, rescued from the water 
then—probably they eventually obtained 
their release, though I know they lay for 
some weeks in the prison dungeons of 
His Majesty tho Sultan. The captain of 
the dhow, however, was condemned to 
death, and executed by hanging early one 
bright and beautiful morning, not far from 
the Sultan's palace. 
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Arabs know how to die, and this man 
walked stately and solemnly to the place 
a execution, and calmly subarited to his 

fate. 

He neither asked forgiveness nor begged 
for mercy. But just before he died he 
slowly turned his head towards a group of 
men who stood at some little distance from 
the scaffold, principally Arabs they were, 
whom apparently curiosity alone had 


brought together to witness the grim and 
awful spectacle of a fellow mortal, in the 
pride of his strength and manhood, being 
launched into eternity. 

But there was something so strange in 
the doomed man’s look, that Kenneth 
turned and followed his gaze, and there, 
in the midst of the group of onlookers, 
much to his surprise, was his own head 
man and guide to his little expedition. 
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Long after that memorable morning 
Kenneth remembered the swift but 
meaning glances that appeared to pass 
between the two. 


Information conveyed by his interpreter 
caused Captain Gray to leave Zanzibar 
one afternoon without giving notice to 
anyone, and only about two hours’ warn- 
ing to his officers. 


Yes, 


Zeikul said 
in the swiftest dhow he could charter. 

On the whole, Kenneth McCrimman was now 
as happy as any young hero ever was on the eve 
of his first engagement. 

He was more—he was eager, impatient, just a 


“ Why,” said Dudley, laughing, “ that is 
our recall, and the Weevil is off to sea in 
all haste; so my friend, if you have any- 
thing to do, do it quickly, else we'll get 
left. Three guns mean business.”’ 

“T shall just run out and see Zeikul, 
my Arab guide,” said Kenneth. 

“ All right ; I'll meet you here again in 
half an hour. That will be about our 
limit.” 


But Zeikul himself had heard the guns, and 
knew right well what they meant. 
hurrying in the direction of the beach when 
Kenneth met him. 


He was 


everything was settled—that is what 
and he would follow on to Kilimané 


little excited, for the future held for him all kinds 
of delightful possibilities in the shape of adventure. 

The worst of it was, as faras he thought at the 
time, that the Weevil did not go directly to 
Kilimané, She lay at Johanna, then eruised 
eastwards, and one day sighted a dhow deep in 
the water. This she chased. 

It was a long chase, but the Weevil got near 
enough in a few hours’ time for the gunner’s child 
to get in a word or two. The shells burst overthe 
dhow and the shot tore up the water astern of her. 
But that deeply laden dhow still cracked on. 


“The shot had told home.""—sSee Chap. XV. 


Dudley, who was mess-caterer, and 
Kenneth were both on shore, and both 
standing talking to French Charlie at the 
door of his hostelry, when suddenly the 
roar of a great gun came from seaward 
and seemed to shake every house in the 
town. Another and another followed in 
quick succession. 

“What is that?’ cried Kenneth in 
some alarm. 


“Fire at her,’ was now the order. 


“ Fire high, though, gunner,” 


“Ay, ay, sir.” 

A flush of excitement tinged the 
gunner’s cheeks, and a glad glance shone 
from his eyes as the great gun was pointed 
in the dicection of the chase. 

Bring—ng—ng, sang the gun, and a 
heavy shot soon after brought sorrow to 
the Arab. F 

“Thank God it is no lower!” cried the 
gunner, for the shot had gone tearing 
through the Arab’s poop. 


“Amen!” said Douglas, who stood 
near. ‘‘ What bloodshed that iron messen- 
ger would have caused, gunner, had it 
alighted under hatches !” 

The dhow, as expected, was laden with 
slaves, and was towed back to Johanna. 

Then the Weevil held on her course to 
Kilimané. 

The town lies fourteen miles up the 
broad mouth of the Kwakwa river. A 
Portuguese settlement and fortified, as I 
remember it, with a few guns on a tumble- 
down rampart, manned by a few white- 
coated little soldiers. We used to say 
that if those Portuguese soldiers ever 
summoned up courage enough to fire the 
guns, the fort would tumble down with 
the concussion. 

But cosy and pretty in its groves of 
mangrove, orange, and banana, looks the 
town from the water. 

The beach, however, when you do land, 
is apt to be a trifle too odoriferous. I 
have nearly always seen a dead dog or 
other domestic animal exposed on Kilimané 
beach, and this would account for a good 
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deal of the unpleasant perfume that per- 
vades it. 

Almost the first person that met 
Kenneth when he landed was Zeikul 
himself, and so glad was he that he must 
needs go right up and shake hands with 


Lanky was here too. 

This is what Lanky told Kenneth that 
same day, and I am sorry to say that 
with the sentence was mixed up one or 
two little words that were more forcible 
than polite; 

“ Zeikul, he not wantee me come. He 
try leavee me on de beach. All de same, 


when de darkness fell I swim off. I not 
care for de sharks. I climbee up on de 
bows, den I hide, ha! ha! Zeikul I not 


lub much ; he not good man.” 

Kenneth could not help wondering what 
reason Zeikul had for trying to leave 
Lanky behind, but he thought it as well 
not to say anything. 

Kenneth was a young man who always 
made a point of looking on the bright side 
of everything. 

(To be continued.) 
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Next day, in native boats, having bidden 
farewell to his friends of the Weevil, our 
hero started up the Kwakwa with a flow 
ing tide, and that same evening, when the 
stars shone out, and brightly among them 
sparkled the Southern Cross, the little 
party encamped among some native huts 
on the south bank of the stream. High 
against the clear sky waved the darksome 
foliage of some cocoanut-trees ; lower down 
was a banana-grove with here and there 
a glimmering light from some native hut, 
and here and thcro a fire with dusky 
forms around it. 

From the direction of the woods there 
arose ever and anon the beating of tom- 
toms, and now and then an eldritch 
shriek. Startling enough were these wild 
cries, but after all it was but the sound of 
revelry. 

After supper, sticking a revolver in hi 
belt, Kenneth walked silently down by 
the margin of the wood, and as he did so 
he could not help remembering that he 
was literally alone and friendless in a 
land of savages. 


“SUCH A FINE NIGHT FOR 'POSSUMS.” 


Not I must go back to ourhut at home. My 
+\ father and mother heard our shooting. 
but as the reports became more and more 
‘listant, grew anxious; then when half an 
hour elapsed and they heard nothing more 
ny mother became alarmed. My father 
thought we were on our way home, but, as 
he time passed without our appearing, he 
too thought it serious. He then went to 
Tom’s father, who suggested that they 
should go back in the bush in the direction 
we had gone, shout, and fire some shots, for 
he thought probably we had got a bit astray. 

They did this, yet hours went by and there 
was no sign of us. It was long past midnight 
now; clearly we were lost; something 
dreadful had happened to us they were sure, 
and my mother was frantic. Some friendly 
diggers were aroused, who started with guns 
and dogs; they searched till daylight. In 
the morning it occurred to some one to send 
up to “the camp,” the warden probably 
would send some mounted troopers to scour 
the woods. He did so; then in the afternoon 
the warden himself came over to ask for 
news and to help console our mothers. 
Thus the bush had been well searched for 
many miles around—much farther, all 
believed, than we two boys could possibly 
have travelled. There are no savage beasts 
there, all old holes had been examined, 
-nakes could kill, but could not obliterate us. 
What could be the solution ? 

Strangely, up till four o’clock no one had 
thought of natives—no one until my mother 
spoke of them as creatures she had always 
dreaded. Then the warden slapped his 
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side. “What a pack of fools we are,” he 
eried, “not to have thought of this before! 
Here,” turning to his orderly, “ride! ride 
your hardest! Tide to the head station and 
tell the overscer to send to me instantly 
Billy Boy, the black tracker.” 

“Hurrah! for Billy Boy!” shouted the 
orderly, tightening his girths. The next 
moment he was flying across the flat to the 
squatter’s house, a good two miles away. 

The warden assured our mothers that 
Billy Boy would certainly discover us, or, at 
worst, what had become of us. 

‘There was a big crowd round the doctor's 
hut now: word had gone about that the 
black tracker had been sent for, so some 
from curiosity and some from real sympathy 
had gathered there. My mother, though 
almost despairing, was cheered a little by the 
many stories told of just such incidents, for 
the old hands agreed that the blacks were at 
the bottom of this trouble, and had many 
ancedotes to recount of escapes from them. 

They had some time to wait; then far off, 
on the opposite ranges, a cloud of dust was 
seen approaching. Now it was hidden by 
rising ground, now there were specks to be 
seen in the cloud, now these specks resolved 
themselves into horsemen tearing across the 
flat, and now they had arrived. There were 
many of them, for as the orderly had ridden 
hard to the station he had shouted the story 
to the tents he passed, and everyone who 
possessed a horse had joined the hunt; 
amongst them, the centre of attraction, the 
hope of all, rode Billy Boy on a big bay 
mare. 


He was a tall, well-made fellow, for an 
aboriginal, with a shock of curly hair, a big 
rough beard, deeply sunk, bloodshot eyes, and 
glittering white teth. He slipped from his 
horse directly he reached the hut; going up 
to my father, he remarked with the laugh 
peculiar to his race, “You think that palla 
picaninny lost? Gna!” which means yes 
or no, and many other things, according to 
the way in which a native says it. “ Gna, my 
think this palla make a light- you give it 
plenty ‘bacea?’ At the same time he pulled 
out a short black pipe, which he very delibe- 
rately filled from the proffered supply. His 
eyes the while were not idle; they were con- 
stantly roving everywhere. Billy Boy wore 
wery few clothes— a ragged red shirt, dilapi- 
dated moleskin trousers, nothing more ; round 
his waist a bag was slung, which he desired 
should be filled with “tucker.” This done 
he issued his first command—no one must go 
ahead of him. 

Next, on foot, he made circles across the 
course we were known to have gone. At every 
indication that he found he stationed a man. 
No white man present could see one of the 
signs he found-- a broken stick, a stone up- 
turned, but always something plain enough 
tohim. His remark as he stationed the men 
was gencrally, ‘Baal you yabber! you sit 
down here, by’me by this pallamakea light!” 

In an hour from starting he had a string 
of men a few hundred yards apart, for quite 
two miles back in the bush. 

Billy mounted then, the way was plain 
to him ; he trotted on rapidly, my father and 
Tom’s, and dozens more, behind him. So, for 
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another mile or two ; then, suddenly, he pulled 
up short, slipped from his mare, stooped close 
down to the earth and examined it minutely. 
“ Murry plenty walk about it here my believe,” 
said Billy; “ plenty picaninny git upon this 
stick, plenty possum here,” and he pointed 
to a patch of blood which everyone present 
could plainly see. 

Our fathers were horrified ; their worst fears 
were realised of course. The blackfellow let 
them go on lamenting whilst he poked about ; 
then he looked up and sneeringly remarked, 
“Gna, plenty big one fool white palla, that 
no blood alonger picaninny, that blood 
alonger ’possum,” and he held up a bit of 
stick smeared with it, on which grey hairs 
were adhering, which certainly were not 
human. 

“My think,” he went on, “ white picca- 
ninny sit down here, black palla ketchum 
here, plenty bobbery alonger this here ; ” then 
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tucker bag, and began to eat, remarking that 
whitefellows were great fools to suppose they 
could see in the dark, that as water was 
there and good feed for the horses, they 
must stay till daylight. Remonstrances and 
threats had no effect ; all he said was, “ White 
palla big one fool,” and went on munching. 

As there was nothing else to be done, they 
lit a fire and made the best of it, sending one 
man back to report. 

Then Billy Boy curled himself up beside 
the fire and slept, or seemed to; but my 
father, whose terrible anxieties kept him 
awake, says that about midnight the black- 
fellow got up, went to the water and put his 
mouth to it to get a drink, as he supposed : 
yet he wondered at the long time Billy was 
drinking. Then he heard a peculiar noise, a 
sort of half-articulate murmur. Is he pray- 
ing? my father asked himself—strange, for 
he had always understood these natives had 


Some of the party mounted, some searched 
about the neighbourhood—it was most 
exasperating. My father, I should explain, 
had told them what he had seen and heard 
during the night ; then one old hand present 
understood —he declared that the blackfellow 
knew what he was doing; he believed that they 
would be astonished very soon. 

Shortly after this Billy roused himself 
and fixed his gaze on something across the 
water. Some little time elapsed, when in 
dignified accents, pointing his black finger in 
acertain direction, he said, “ You look it, that 
road ; by’me by you see Tom Low.” 

All eyes were fixed upon the spot he 
indicated; then first one, then all, saw a 
moving speck. It was a human being ; as it 
neared they saw it was a white lad wading 
carefully, feeling each step he took with a 
pole he carried. 


Then Billy spoke again. ‘You see? 


he indicated where there had been much 
tramping, so that even the white men present 
saw that a struggle had occurred. They were 
all off their horses now. 

“That palla,” Billy announced soon after, 
“gone along that road.” 

“How do you know?” my father asked. 

“ My see,” was all the fellow condescended 
to reply. Then he borrowed a match, lit his 
pipe, mounted, and was off again, the white 
men following him with confidence. 

Thus they hastened on for several miles. 
It was now nearly dark. Billy neither hesi- 
tated nor halted till they came to a large ex- 
panse of water, a wide lagoon half a mile 
across ; then he drew rein, got off his horse, 
took a pair of hobbles from his saddle-bow, 
hobbled it, turned it loose, and to the amaze- 
ment of everyone directed them to do the 
same with theirs. 

They were disgusted, angry, called him all 
sorts of bad names for stopping thus, but he 
merely sat down by the water, produced his 
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no vestige of religion—but the murmur con- 
tinued, grew in volume, then ceased suddenly. 
It might have been mistaken for the buzzing 
of some insect or the whirr of a night-bird : it 
was a strange, weird sound, and my father 
was perplexed enough, but did not disturb 
the fellow. 

A few seconds after the sound had ceased, 
he heard, to his amazement, a faint repetition 
come across the lagoon. Was it an echo? 
No. That continued awhile. Suddenly it 
stopped ; then Billy went on again; and thus 
backwards and forwards the sounds continued, 
first from one side and then from the other, 
for half an hour; after which he came back to 
the fire, coiled himself up and slept in earnest. 

At break of day, when all the sleepers 
roused, Billy would not stir. He said it was 
no good; the boys were safe; he knew they 
would be found “by’me by, direkly.” ‘ How 
do you know ?”’ they asked him. “ You see 
me,” was his only answer. 

The sun rose, still he would not move. 


Plenty little water there; you, Tom Low's 
fader, you pull away on horse, you ketchum 
that palla.” 

Tom Low’s father at once rushed in. The 
lagoon was very shallow; halfway across he 
met his son, dragged him on to his horse and 
returned in triumph. 

“You see me?” said Billy. 

But what had happened? How did he get 
there? What caused him to come across 
that water so? Did he know friends were 
there to welcome him? A hundred such 
questions were asked him in a moment. But, 
above all others, my father was demanding 
where was hisson? What did Tom know 
about his boy ? 

And Tom knew nothing. 

He described how he had been dragged 
away, threatened with tomahawk and waddy 
when I was carried off, admitted that he 
had not been hurt, but had not seen me 
since two nights before; that that morniny 
at break of day the blacks had brought him 


to the water's edge and shown him it was 
shaliow, and bade him wade across to a high 
rock they pointed out, making him understand 
that near there he would find “ plenty white 
palla.”’ He hesitated for a long time, but 
they forced him away at last, and there he 
was, and that was all he knew ! 

Billy Boy seemed quite to understand all 
that was said and done ; he sat beside the fire 
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smiling, and when appealed to, merely 
remarked, “ Plenty you sit down alonger 
here, this palla make a light my believe—my 
pull along, by’me by ; pretty soon come back 
alonger your one picaninny,” turning to my 
father. 

An old colonial thought it was best to do 
as Billy Boy directed. Tom and his father 
rode back home, conveying hopeful tidings to 

(To be continued.) 
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my mother, for all of them seemed certain 
that in some mysterious way this blackfellow 
knew well where I was, and would not be so 
saucy and independent if any harm had 
happened to me. So the party waited, Billy 
having already mounted his bay mare and 
trotted off in the most confident manner, his 
parting remark being, ‘You see me? White 
palla, big one fool.” 


EEE EE ee _ 


Te introduction of outdoor games and 
sports into the public schools of Ger- 
many is of comparatively recent origin, 
gymnastics and exercises of various kinds 
previously taking their place. The impulse 


for the development of this kind of healthy 
recreation was given by V. Eitner, of Gérlitz, 
in Silesia, who arranged and cultivated all 
sorts of games in the school under his direc- 
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tion; and, with the approval of the Prussian 
Government, established courses for teachers 
of other schools, who were sent to Gdrlitz 
for instruction. Besides the English games 
of cricket, lawn-.cnnis, football, and archery, 


GERMAN BOYS’ GAMES. 


By Caprain Wunpt. 
(With Mlustrations by C. J. FrtzGenap.) 


others, which had been indigenous in Ger- 
many from olden times, were taught and 
practised. Our illustrations refer to the most 
important of the latter. 

Chase Ball (Jagdball)— The opposing 


—_—_—_ 
Jagdball, or Chase Ball 


parties of equal numbers stand in a wide 
circle, each party a few yards apart from 
the other. Each of the parties possesses a 
large and heavy ball of a different colour. 


The balls are thrown from opposite points of 
the circle from one player to the other, who 
extches and passes it on in the same way as 
quickly as possible. Tho object of either 
party of players is to overtake with their ba'l 


the one of the opposition, and thus decide the 
game in their favour. If one or the other 
player misses a ball and lets it fall to the 
ground, the other ball passes and wins. 
Tambourin Ball is played by four players 


posted in acircle in the manner of shuttle- 
cock and battledor2, with a tambourin 
which has no handle, and a small india- 
rubber ball. 


vite tng! 
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Archery. 

Balloon Ball (or sling ball as it is also 
called).—:The object of the players is to toss 
a large leather or indiarubber ball by its 
handle from one goal towards the other, 
neither of the contending parties allowing 
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Gauball, or Drive Ball. 


Schlaglaufen. 
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the ball to reach the ground, and returning 
it vigorously when caught. This is a very 
popular game with elder boys, who catch the 
ball either with their hands or on their arms, 


the players with their sticks and thrown high 
in the air. While it descends the players 
run back to guard their holes in the outer 
circle. The one of the players for whom no 


Spearis. 


passing as in the Rugby game or punching 
with the hand as in the Gallic. 
Drive Ball.—All the players but one stand 


in a wide circle and place their stout sticks 
in dug-out shallow holes. A larger hole in 
the centre contains 2 wooden ball, which at 
the commencement of the game is lifted by 


hole is provided now becomes the driver of 
the ball, endeavouring to push it into one of 
the outside holes. If he succeeds, and the 


aan 
Urbiir. 

ball is not beaten back by the stick of the 

defender, the latter has to change places with 


the driver and repeat the game. 
Archery and Spear-throwing need no ex- 
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planation; the targets are similar to those 
used in England. 

Urbdér.—This is a very exciting and popu- 
lar game, in which almost any number of 
boys can join. To begin, one boy called 
Bear starts from the goal and chases the 
other players, who carry twisted handker- 
chiefs with a knot at the top. The object of 
the urbear must be to touch one of the other 
boys with his hand. He then becomes a 
bear himself, and has to follow the urbear tu 
the goal, both being pursued by the other 
boys on their way there, being soundly beaten 
all the while with the knotted handkerchiefs. 
The bears, with hands linked together, 
again sally forth, trying to touch one or two 
of the free boys, and returning with their 
prisoners to goal. The same mancuvre is 
repeated until all the free boys are absorbed 
in the chain of bears. In any case, if the 
chain is broken by an attack from the back, 
the bears have to return to the goal, cudgelled 
by the free boys, and re-form. 

Running for the Cap (Schlaglaufen).— 
Two parties of boys of equal numbers stand 
fifty yards apart ; one is called the runners, 
the other the catchers. Between the two— 
twenty yards from the runners and thirty 
yards from the catchers—a post is fixed in 
the ground with a cap on the top. On the 
command—one, two, three—one player of 
each party runs out from the goal. The 
runner as nearest to the post will arrive first, 
and has to put the cap on his head and then 
replace it. This must be done in as short o 
time as possible, as any delay gives a chance 


to the catcher to overtake the runner on 
his way back to goal, when he becomes his 
prisoner, and is debarred from further play- 
ing. 


rr RE re C- 


‘en are kites in season? Mostly in the 
spring, it will be answered ; but they 

seem to be with us all the year round, though 
not in such numbers as they used to be. 
There is hardly a toyshop without them, the 


old round-headed shape still holding its own, 
though the diamonds are more plentiful 
every year. 

These -kites generally have but one 


belly-band—“ chest-band ” as the Americans 
call it, but then they are so refined !—but 
some have two, an old dodge now finding its 


KITES IN SEASON. 
(See next page for Nlustrations.) 


way into trade. The round-head is rot the 
steadiest form of kite, but it behaves far 
better with four strings than two. 

It is easily made. Buy a penny blind-lath 
and a halfpenny cane; split the lath; cut 
the two sticks thus obtained of the propor- 
tionate sizes here given; lash them in posi- 
tion with tape or waxed thread; bend the 
cane so as to pass through the three points ; 
run a string from the arms to the foot; put in 
the tassels if you will; and cover with paper 
or thin calico or glazed lining. 


An easier kite to make is the diamond ; 
and if a small nut and bolt be used where the 
spars cross, it can be folded up and carried 
like an umbrella. Cut the linen out first and 
have it hemmed with tape sewn along the 
hems; then cut your spars to fitand tie it on 
tothem; pass your standing rigging through, 
and the thing is done. Four strings are 
wanted for these kites, but for some six 
strings are required. 

Look at our three-stick kite in the form of 
a star; notice that the central stick is longer 
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than the others, although the points of the 
stay are all of the same size. his kite does 
well if made of paper, but is of course 
always in danger of destruction. Ifit is to be 
made of paper, loop the circumference round 
loosely with string and then tie the loops back 
to the centre as shown by the dotted lines. 
If the sticks be fastened in the centre with a 
nut and bolt—or an ordinary screw with a 
leather washer, which does as well—the 
frame can shut up; and the kite itself can be 
made of linen so as totie on at the ends. If 
the linen kite is chosen, you must not forget 
to sew tape, or cord, where the dotted lines run. 

Yet another form of three-stick kite is that 
pleasently called the coffin, which can be 
easily converted into a dancing sailor or 
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about a yard long. If you can get a tail to 
fit, this kite is a beauty, but it is not an easy 
one to get the balance of at first start, and it 
is apt to smash when it plunges. 

The tail is of more importance than is 
usually thought. A string with a few pieces 
of paper on it is all very well in its way; but 
as the pressure of the wind on the kite in- 
creases the tail should give more resistance, 
and that it can only do if it ends in a bag of 
some sort, as has been frequently explained 
in these pages. Another thing rarely thought 
of is that the backbone of the tail is of as 
much value as the cross-papers, and that the 
thicker and heavier it is the better. In a 
big kite let your tail be a piece of rope or 
clothes-line with a bag or bunch at the end ; 
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something of that sort. Frontways this kite 
is somewhat of a mystery, but the back view 
shows that the construction is as easy as can 
be. As the bottom does not end in a point, 
the tail must be fixed to a loop. Note the 
points where the bands come, as shown on 
all these frames. 

There is another kite occasionally met 
with, which is more difficult to manage. 
This is a face and ears in appearance. Take 
two sticks and lash them in a cross; run a 
piece of cane round them in an oval and 
paste your paper, or sew your calico, on to it 
as if it werea drum. Then make two cane 
loops for ears, but leave the bags open at the 
sides or they will hamper the kite instead of 
helping it; and they will drop if you do not 
put a stay from the top of the upright to 
their tips. Fix your six strings as shown in 
the drawing, and Jet them, as in all kites, be 


for a smaller one use blind cord, and only 
for a very small one use the same string you 
fly it with. If you have a heavy central line 
you want no cross- papers. 

Do not use too heavy a_ string for 
flying a kite with. Even good-sized kites 
can be got up a mile or more with 
upholsterer’s twine, thin strong stuff, a shil- 
ling a ball, easy to run out, but not easy to 
wind in, owing to its being so fine. But 
then, if you are wise, you will have a winder 
for your kite, instead of a stick, unless, of 
course, you prefer a reel. The worst of 
having too thick a string is that it is cum- 
brous and it says. The sagging you can re- 
lieve by letting up auxiliary kites with their 
strings passed through rings on the main line; 
but this is by no means so good a plan as 
tying the string of one to the back of another, 
as recommended in an earlier article. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 400. 
By Mus, W. J. Barn. 


1 TO+3=18 pieces 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 
Souvtions. 

Prortem No. 398.—1, B—Q 8, K or Rt 
moves. 2, B—Kt 5 or 6, cr Q-K 5 or Q3, 
mate. The simplicity and beauty of these 
moves bave becn much admired by many 
solvers. 

Prouiem No. 399. 1, Castles, K moves, 
2, B or RK mates accordingly. 

“Tne Queen or Cuess.”? --This title is 
attached to a portrait and biogzaphy of Mrs. 
W. J. Baird, of Brighton, in the London 
weekly paper, “The Woman's Signal,’’ 
edited by Lady Henry Somerset. Mrs. 
Baird intends to publish a book of her prob- 
lems, which number about 650, and have 
been composed during the last eight years. 

Mrs. Baird belongs to the chess family of 
the Winter- Woods, and was born at Hareston 
in 185%. A portrait of her only daughter 
(“The Infant Queen of Chess ’’) appears in 
the following number of the “Signal,” of 
Sept. 6, 1894. Miss Lilian Baird has com- 
posed between 60 and 70 problems, chiefly 
two movers, during the last five years, and 
shows her skill in this three-mover, which has 
lately appeared in the “ Illustrated London 
News”: White, K--K 8; Bs—K R 4 and 
7; Kts—Q RGandQ sq.; Ps- QR4, QKt4, 
Q2,Q5, K Kt2,andK R3. Black,K—Q3; 
Ps—Q 5, Q 6, and K R 4. 

Our solvers will be charmed with the above 
diagram. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 

F. S. writes from Bangalore, Mysore Provinee, In 
© Yon will no doubt be r that the *B.O.P." is 
much apprecinted her heen @ subseriber tor 
some time, and have not only enjoyed reading it, bat. 
have also profited munch in doing so. There are many 
in Bangalore with whom I au acquainted who like the 
paper as much as I do." 


One of the masters of the City of London School 
writes : “see the *B.0.P. Christmas number is out : in 
fact, one of my best boys was hard at work on it this 
morning, Jt looks :ts bright and jolly agever, farahead 
of anything else of the kind, and it will no doubt do 
splendidly.” 


G. J.B. sends us an interesting letter from Brisbane, 
Queenaland, in the course of which he says: “I have 
been a constant reader of the ‘B.O.P.’ for the past six 
yeara, When at school in Plymouth I first made its 
acquaintance. I now get it quarterly, and still look as 
eagerly for each successive number as ever. After I 
have real the number it is sent up the bush to my bro- 
ther, who is on a selection gaining colonial experience. 
He reads it eagerly himself; then it goes the rounds of 
the neighbouring country, und finally returns to me by 
the tint opportunity. I yery heartily concur with ail 
that has been said of the dear old *B.0.P.’ and think it 
is the beau idéal of a bos's book. 1am much interested 
in the articles on electricity, and have already success. 
fally made a good induetion coil.” 


LGERNON Fimkixs was walking down Cornmarket 
Street in Oxford about five o'clock upon a bright 
afternoon in May. He was feeling more virtuous and 
self-contented than usual—he lad just refused an invita- 
tion to afternoon tea, and fully intended to read for a 
couple of hours before “Hall.” Pass moderations 
were again looming in the distance, and Firkins 
feared the consequences of a second failure. At the 
beginning of term, the authorities hinted that he had 
better get through upon this occasion, or he wontd 
find it necessary to prosecute his studies undisturbed 
in country seclusion, under the supervision of un irate 
parent. Firkins began to realise that he was in o 
very tight place. 

As he passed through the college gateway, he 
glanced at the notes lying in the porter’s lodge, and 
awaiting transference to various rooms—two of them 
were adiressal to himself. The oblong envelopes, with 
a <lirty thumb-mark in the corner, told their own tale 
plainly enough. To his credit be it said that Firkins 
was not the man to throw his duns belind the fire, 
and to open accounts elsewhere. He laid the docu- 
znenta upon bis table, and sat down in an ensy-chatr by 
the window to review his position. His father was a 
brewer, who had retire! upon a comfortable fortune, 
and, feeling the desirability of a little culture in the 
family as a step towards county svciety, had sent 
Algernon to Oxford with a handsome allowance. But 
allowances have their limits, and Firkins senior, a his 
son vulgarly put it, was not disposed to “spring another 
shekel.” With Schools in front, Dons behind, and 
dung between, things seemed comparatively hopeless. 

Firkins not read—he remained meditating in 
his chair, and watching the shadows grow longer over 
the smooth green turf in the ganlens outside his 
window. As he sat pondering, a magnificent idea 
fiashed upon him, the execution of which would at 
ence relieve him from all pecuniary difficulties, and 
re-establish among the Dons tis somewhat shaky 
reputation. In years past his college, like many others, 
lad been threatened by the rapacity of King Charlee 
‘dnring the Civil wars, There is very little College 
plate in Oxford of an carlicr date that 1700, for most 
+f it was melted down to replenish the Royalist 
treasury. But the college which Firkins honoured 

vith his presence had been unpatriotic—the authorities 
‘ad buried their plate in the gardens, and come empty- 
andel to their king. Whether they died under 
torture, refusing to disclose their secret, or through 
shame because they had not done £0, no one can aay. 
Certain it is that the exact position ‘of the plate was 
forgotten, and that it remains buried to this day. 

This legend, which Firkins had heard as a freshman, 
now came vividly before his mind. For anything he 
knew, he might be looking from his window upon the 
very spot where untold riches were concealed. If he 
could discover the plate, the Dons would regard him ag 
a benefactor and a brother, instead of an illiterate who 
could not struggle through the Schools—they might 
even elect him to an honorary fellowship. The least 
they could do would be to give him a small bonus from 
the loot. and allow him thus to pay hia bills. He might 
keep the plate in his rooms, aud make terms for its 
restoration. 

From these visionary reflections Firkins passed to 
more practical aims, He reconsidered the moles of 
treasure-hunting approved by novelists. There was 
hettle chance of finding a cryptogram without pulling 
“he College to pleces; ft was equally Imposattie to ig 
up the whole of the gardens, Improbable also that the 
Feltows who buried the plate mae any arrangements 
tor finding it again: vould have dug a hole at 
Laphazard, shovelled it in, and then drowned their 
memories with port. A clairvoyant might perhaps 
have something to tell him ; but clairvoyanta are often 
feople of donbtful character, and they might remove 
ail the silver from the staircase. instead of directing 
him to that in the gardens, No, he must trust to his 
own exertions—it was worth his while to mnke a few 
experiments, even if he were to discover nothing. 

A few days later, Firkins found a group of men 
round the lodge speculating upon a parcel wrapped in 
brown paper and bearing a Intel with his address, Tt 
was very long and thin, and lay upon the stone flags 
ander the lodge-windo 

“Well, Firkins, what lave yon got there.” asked a 
eperting man—“a double-handed tandem whip, or is it 
a fishing-rod ?" 

~ I should think it was a yonng lightning-conductor,” 
<aggexterl a acience man, langhing. 

. said Firkins, taking up his parcel, “it's part of 
a thing I am getting ready to astonish the Dons with.” 

“Oh, new kind of firework,” eaid the first speaker : 
“it will be quite safe up the chimney this term, and 
your rooms are too narrow to put it anywhere else.” 

With some difficulty, Firkins coaxed his new posses- 
sion up the staircase to his rooms, and unwrapped it— 
it was a rod of iron about ten fect in length and 
sharpened toa pointat oneend, Admirable instrument 
as it doubtless was for probing flower-beds and lawns 

in search of plate, it was undeulably inconvenient to 
keep in a narrow room. Acting upon his friend's 
udvice, he contrived to push it up the chimney, and 
waited till night before using it, Meanwhile, he 
klanced anzicualy up at the chimney-stacks each time 
that he passed through the quadrangle, to make sure 
that it was not visible from Leow, 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE BODY OF SILVER. 


The college gardens were closed at nightfall, but 
Firkins was prepared to mect this regulation. Pend- 
ing the arrival of his iron rod, he had pickel out the 
mortar from one of his window bars, and Wus also ready 
with some cement to efface all traces of his labours, 
should any suspicion arise. About half-past twelve, 
when the college in general was going to bed or alrealy 
asleep, Firkins removed the bar, lowered his rod to the 
gravel walk with a string, and climbed down a knotted 
rope after it—he was a fair gymnast, and the feut was 
One that he had often performed elsewhere. Pulling 
his soft felt hat over his eyes, he walked to the middle 
of the lawn and looked up at the windows. 1t was a 
starlight moonless night, and the whole building before 
him was dark and silent. He picked up his rod, carried 
it to the nearest tlower-bed, and thrust it in, 

When Firkins had delved for half an hour in the soft 
earth, drawn blanks each time, and effaced his foot- 
marks as well as he could in the darknesa he wiped bis 
heated face und lovked at the dim expanse of lawn, 
doubting at what point he should recommence his 
labours. ** I will just walk about and chance it to-night,” 
he thought ; “next time I will begin upon a system.” 
The turf, however, was hard from long drought, and 
Firkins conceived a brilliant idea for softening {t—he 
went over to the gardcuers' tool-houge, a strongly built 
shed of wood, aud tried the door, which was locked, 
The iron rod was now of use—he thrust the point in 
between the door-post and the door, and gave a power- 
ful wrench, The staple flew out of its socket, the door 
sprang open, and Firkins presentiy re-appenred stag- 
gering under the weight of a cuil of hose upon his 
shoulder, and Learing the hydrant plug under his 
arm. He laid down his burden at the hydrant which 
is to be found in every college garden, and returned 
for more hoxe and the fron rod, which latter he placed 
under his window. Soon he was standing with the 
nozzle in his hand, from which a powerful jet rose 
into the air, sparkling in the starlight, 

The hissing of the water upon the hand turf reached 
other ears besides his own : a window was flung up, and 
the harsh voice of the Dean exclaimed, “ Hullo, sir, what, 
on earth are you doing there?” Firkins retlectel that 
the Dean could not possibly recognise him in the dim 
light, and wished he dare turn the hose upon the 
diaconal bedroom. But there was no time to lose : 
he dragged the hose across the lawn with a great 
effort, and leaving it to play upon the entrance gates, 
made good his retreat to his belroom, hauled in the 
iron roi and rope, shut the window, and waited. 

Five minutes afterwards he eaw the gleam of ao 
lantern, and the Dean entered the garden, accompanied 
by the porter, Firkins was able to see that their legs 
were dripping with water, and to admire their taste in 
déshabill-, as they coiled up the hose and restored it to 
its place ; they then minutely examined the windows, 
and the lock of the gates, and went away after exploring 
the shrubbery, Expecting a more extensive scrutiny 
in the morning, Virkins filled np the space round his 
loose bar with paper, over which he spread cement, 
powdering the fresh surface with coal dust, 

The Dean next day had all the window-bars examined, 
but could discover no clue: he also listened to the 
gardener’s complaints upon the dishevelled state of the 
flower-beds, and theories concerning the strange animal 
that had burrowed in them. Firkins thought it <afer to 
give the Dean a rest,and to wait till the weather broke 


up. 

Tin the meantime, he was not wholly inactive: he 
catechised the porter, who had been on the college 
longer than unyone else, but the only information he 
Rained was to the effect that “no doubt the plate waa 
8, an’ might be as well there as on the ‘all 
Few seemel to doubt the existence of the 
treastire, but no one could aay anything positive about 
it. The most reliable informant would have been a 
rusty old Don, who livid the college records at his finger 
ends, but afrer the incident of the hose this was pre 
cisely the quarter to which Pirkins dared not apply. 

One afternoon, as be was coming down a atairc 
from a friend's rooms, he found the door of the Fellows’ 
library standing open ; he entered and looked ronnd. 
The appearance of the boukshelves was not attractive ; 
the lonz rows of calf-bound folios, dulled by uge to the 
colour of the dark oak shelves, seemed shabbicr than 
usual under the rays of sunlight that smote through a 
dancing haze of dust. Yet Firkins looked upon the 
volumes eagerly : somewhere among those ancient tomes 
wag doubtless hidden the information for which he 
longed. He stepped to a shelf, took down a volume, 
and opener it at a venture ; his brain reeled with delight 
ashe read upon the topmost margin, in yellow sloping 
characters : 


Corpus Argenta sub platano hodie multa lacrymans 
sepelict, Johannes Prescott, socius, Uct. 7, 1645. 


This was magnificent; with trembling hand, he 
copied the inscription and the page und title of the 
book upon an envelope, and departed to his rooms to 
ponder the great discovery. le must act at once ; 
delay might be fatal. It seemed best to take a few 
friends into his confidence, and to induce them to assist 
him in the exhumation of the treasure. 

Soon after eight o'clock that evening ten or twelve 
men were guthered in Firkins’ room, diecussing a varied 
“spread,” acc ng as their various tastes directed 


them. He had not Intended to invite s» many, but 
there they were, and the more hands the quicker would. 
the work be done, His meditations were interrupted 
by the sporting man. 

“ Firkins,” he shouted above the babel of voices, “I 
beg to propose your health, aud to suggest that you 
favour us with a song.” 

Firkins opened his door, and sported the oak: he 
then stationed himself before the firep'ace, aud com- 
wmandel silence with a wave of his hand, 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “I shall not favour you with 
a song, becanse I prefer to make a speech. “L have a 
subject of the moct momentous importance to intro- 
duce to your notice. You are not, probably, wholly 
unaware of the impaired state of mv finances and 
reputation with the college authorities, Hwt my 
living been as economical as my reading, | should now 
bea wealthy man, But sordid tradesmen press upon 
my rear, tutors harry my tired brain, and a vista of 
rustication opens before my eves, with a stern parent 
at its farther end. Yes, gentivmen, these preliminary 
remarks will make you unverstand the nature of the 
have, 1 know, both your confidence and your 

*” (Loud cheers.) 
continued the orator, “you al! know that 
the avaricious and grasping disjosition of cur present 
borsar with reference to the payment of battels was 
formerly shared by the Fellows at large, Hia prototypes 
refused to aid their oppressed sovereign ; when other 
colleges poured forks, spoons, aud goblets into Charles’ 
impoverished purse, those miscreants buried their plate 
and pleaded poverty. Rightly were they punished ; 
the position of the treasure escaped their port-sodden 
minds, and it remains buried to this day. 1 di ees 
gentlemen, to exhume that treasure, and to rehabilitate 
therewith my ehattercd fame ond fortune, ay, and 
yours as well.” 

Amidst thunders of applause, Firkins helped himself 
gruccfully to a glass, ud took an envelope from his 
pocket. 

“Yes, as you doubtless surmise, T have a clue, 
While you Mave reposed in peaceful slumber, 1 have 
pored over the weary page, and prepared the path to 
fame, If anyone will co to the Fellows’ library, take 
down the sevond volume of Procopiur, and turn up 
page 246, he will tind, in faded ink, at the top of the 
page: ‘Corpus Argente sub platano bodie multa 
lacrymans sepelivi, Johanues Prescott, socius, Oct. 7, 
1645. 

Firkins paused, and locked triumphantly around, 
There was no cheering this time; everyone was 
anxiona to hear what he hel to ray, “ First, we note 
the bad Latin of the eriod: for ‘Argentw* we must 
of course read *Argenti, an ementation not so wholly 
conjectural as it appears. Then ‘corpus, gentlemen, 
must have an intensive force. If ‘corpus poetaram 
Latinorum’ means ‘all the Latin poets,’ then clearly 
‘corpus Argenti® means ‘all the college plate’ And 
thus we translate the whole, ‘I buried the college 
plate to-day, with many tears, under the plane-tree” 
=-the only plane-tree there is in the gunena, Then 
observe the date, 1645, when Charles was upproaching. 
Oxford, and now we have the whole picture before us. 
We can see John Prescott weeping us he digs a hole 
in the turf with the plate ina heap at his «ide; we can 
sce him walk to the library with baygard face when 
his labours arc over, to drown sorrow in the perusal 
of that enlivening writer, Procopina, But a thought 
strikes him. How shall he hand down hia knowledge 
to posterity? The godle-4 crew of cavalicrs cannot 

Latin, © in Latin will he obscure his secret. | 
And then, with trembling hand, he writes ‘Corpus 
Argente ‘—a mistake, a howler, gentlemen, for which 
he would assuredly have been ploughed in mods, But. 
Prescott’s tears shull be our joy—there are spades in 
the gardeners’ tool-shal, Let us to work.” 

Amid a fre of questions aud exclamations, Firkins 
drew his rope from under the sofa, opened the window, 
and, removing the bar, led the way tothe gardens, The 
rest of the company followed without hesitation, being: 
ina sufficient state of excitement to have excavated 
the crater of a volcano, if neccssary, “They marched in 
a body to the tool-shed, kicked open the door, and pro- 
ceeded to the plane-tree, which stood at the farther end 
of the lawn. The turf was stripped from the soil and 
thrown aside, and the fortunnte possessors of spade or 
pickaxe toilel like nayvies, while those who were 
without tools stood round and encouraged them, 
Presently the grating of a spade upon metal waa heard, 
and Firkins triumphantly Dfted a large and battcred 
tin canister from the hole. 

“This way for the plate!” he cried. 

“Seems rather light for plate,” said a brstander. 

The lid was prined off with some difficult: Firkins 
put his hand {nto the canister and drew ont—some 
shreds of tattered cloth and a handful of mouldcring 
Dones, Amid general groans of disgust, the science 
man examined them minutely. 

“Whew !" he exclaimed, “I see it all now. 
was Prescott's pet dog.” 

“What fs the meaning of all this? How did youget 
into the gardens?" asked a harsh voice behind them, 
The treasure-hunters turned, to be confronted by the 
Dean, 

The next day, Firkins left Oxford to eojourn in the 
country. He determined for the tuture to confine his 
autiquarian researches to the clussics. 
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= (I. Kerry).-Mr. Upeott Gill, 
170 Strand, has a cheap bovk on the subject. 


M. BARTHOLOMEW (Germany).—You can get English 
lates from Siemund Federlein, 2  Louisenstrasse, 
anover, You may be able to get them trom Albert 

Eisele, photographer, Neuwied-am-Rhein ; but of th 

we are not sure. You could most likely get English 
cameras from Rom: 
46, Berlin, or Dr. & Co., Landbergerstra 
32, Berlin. But if you can't get them at either of 
these places, write again and we will find out more 

" definitely foryou. Wedon't quite sce why the came: 

should be injured by the Customs House official 
surely English cameras will stand exposure to light ! 
They are generally careful of goods, we believe, and 
if you had the plates from a well-known Ei 3 
dealer he would label them “ Dry plates ; will spoil 
on exposure to light,” in German, and they would 
bably leave them alone if that was done. You 
faa better write to an English dealer—say J. Fallo 
field, 146 Charing Cross Road, London, W., or Messt 
J. Lancaster & Son, Colmore Row, Birmingham— 
and tell him what you want, asking him to let you 
know the cost of sending it toGermany. Yes; we 
have a very large number of forcign correspondents, 
many of whom hail from Germany, like yourself, 


WHISTLE FOR STEAM-ENGINE (N. 8. E.).—You do not 
say what pressure the boiler is to work at; this is 
very important, as it would not be safe to simply 
solder the whistle on. Ifof any size, or required to 
stand a high pressure, i should be screwed in. If 
only a small model, proceed by first scraping the 
boiler surface clean, and also the base of whistle: 
then put on a little soldering fiuid with a small 
brash, have the copper bit quite hot and apply the 
solder, hold the whistle in position by means of 
pincers until the solder has sct, and the job's done. 


|. W. Rew (Birmingham).—Sheet copper ,4y inch will 
do for the body of boiler, but the tube plates, beth in 
fire and smoke boxes, should be at least 4 h thiek, 
or you will never get the tubes tight ; rivet all seams 
closely and then sweat them well with solder, which 
will ensure a tight boiler, as you cannot caulk such 
thin metal properly ; test it when finished to double 
the pressure you intend working at, by a force-pump, 
to prevent accidents. 
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FE. L. RicHarnrox (Manchester).—Place the cylinder 
brackets outside the frames and drill a bole through 
to allow of screw passing, or make use of tho frame 
itself in place of the brackets ; in that case the frame 
should have a thickening picce soldere! on the out- 
side to form the screw thread in. You might place 
the after wheels as suggested, but do not make the 
boiler any smaller or you will not et sufficient 
power, 

T.D. Goonmay.—It is diffleult to say where yon have 
gone Wrong with your machine from your deseription, 
but most likely it is through the fitting being too 
loose in the motion ; no shake mnst occur anywhere ; 
see to the needle bar—is it perfectly rigid with the 
diaphragm, aud is the needle firm in the holler? 
This requires very cnreful work ; go all over the 
machine, and wherever you find the slightest shake 
rectify it by bushing up the bearings until it works 
smoothly. 

Dean Bettrrsent (C.F. B. M.).—This bird was very 
pale in colour, asif it had been kept where it had not 
light enough. It was thin, too, and its feet were by 
no means in the condition oue likes to wee. The cage 
would bear a good deal more attention than it evi- 
dently gets. Death was duc to the rupture of a 
Dlood-vessel in the brain, owing to the congested 
state of the liver. It is extremely probable that the 
feeding is faulty, but as nothins is stid about that 
very important’ point, it is imposible to. state 
where the fault is or to suggest a remedy. ‘There 4s 
no charge for answering queries, 


J. M. (Dynamo).—Write to Mr. 8. R. Bottone, Walling- 
ton, Surrey, and tell him what you want, giving him 
the'same details you gave us. He will give you the 
size of the castings you want, aud the cost, You can 
get the fittings for the engine at Stevens's Model 
Dockyard, 22 Aldgate, London, and hnd better write 
and ask them the price also. "Mr. Bottone will tell 
you the power required. But if you have water Taid 
‘on fo your house we should adv: ou to usen water- 
motor, whieh you could get from A, Walton, 9 Queen 
Anne Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 

REreNTING SUFFERER and Others will kindly read 
back correspondence. Put no faith, however, in 
medicine alone. 


A Tell-tale Shadow. 
(Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper” by W. FosTEn.) 


“TRLEPHONES."—We think you cannot have read the 
articles on making telephones which appeared in our 
September and October parts for 1893, or you would 
not ask the qnestions yon do. You will find fal! 
instructions in those parts, but if you want anything 
not given therein, write again and wo will endeavour 
to help you. Wecannot keep repeating, however : 
that would be unfair to other readers, 


Heacers.—It depends entirely on the kind of electr- 
motor it is. If one such as was described in our 
columns, it certainly cannot be made to do duty as « 
dynamo ; but if it isone of the Gramme machines, or 
similar take, ic can be workel as a dynamo by 
revolving the armature and connecting the wires 6! 

't. Ifyou wre making one you bad better 

sadynamo and run it as an electro-motor 

rather than the reverse way. 


Puoxocnarn.—We may have an article on the phono- 

graph later on, when thelr parts get rather cheaper. 
‘The little dynamo ought to charge the accumulator. 
but we would rather be on the safe side and use a 
larger one. 

AUSTRALIAN Busit Boy (Lismore).—Thanks for your 

You should be able to get our “Induer 

to onler through your bookecller. 


Srots on Fact (D, A. B.).—Impossible to advise with- 
out eccing. You must consult a surgeon. 


Pannorts (Mac).—Yes, cut claws if very long, but giv: 
A piece of wool ax a toy ; bitsof beech woulddo. Thi- 
keeps bill and claws down, 


Exenctsk (W. E. R.).—Walk an hour or two every dav. 
rain or shine. Walk at different rates of speed. Ws: 
cannot wonder at shop assistants having dyspep~i 
especially drapers; the places are often xo bivily 
ventilated and full of microbes. 


Traixixa (Roval).—1. Dumbbells, three pound: 
weight. 2. Yea, boxing. fencing, and running ani 
rowing if possible. tinue the tub. Get a copy 
of Dr. Gordon Stables’ “ Boys’ Book of Health an 
Strength.” It will tell you all. Price 2s. 6 
Jarrolis, publishers, 


Doc's Coat SMELLING (Anxious),—Wash once a werd, 
with Burroughs & Wellcome’s lanoline soap. 
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By Davin Ker, 
Anthor of “Captives of the Occan.” 
“Unseen Depths,” “ Aftoat in a 


Volcano,” ete, 


(With Mlustrations by H. M. Pager.) 


“We meet at last; I have long wished to see thee.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—WELCOME TO MOSCOW. 


“A Ny sign of them yet, Vaska? 

“Not that I can see; but they 
must be up soon now. They were to 
halt at Kojanka last night, and they 
haven't far to come from there.” 

“ Well, anyhow, if I stop here till night- 
fall, 1’m bound to see’em. Why, it'll be 
a thing to talk of fifty years hence, if it 
please Heaven that I should live so long. 
I'll say to my grandchildren some day, 
‘ What d’ye think, you rogues? I, who 
speak to you, saw with my own eyes, at 
the gates of Mother Moscow, the very men 
who crossed the Stony Girdle, and con- 
quered the Unknown Land for Holy 
Russia and for our father the Czar Ivan 
Vasilievitch the Terrible !'” 

“Tt was ttme for some good to come to 
us, was it not, Petrooshka (Pete), with 
these Polish heretics pounding us like 
thrashed corn, and taking away from us 
all the land that we had won?” 

“« Ah, brother, don’t talk of that! God 
has been angry with Russia. Let us be 
thankful that He has mercifully sent us 
some good fortune at last!” 

Such was the talk which buzzed to and 
fro through the crowd that had gathered 
around the easternmost gate of Moscow, 
and stood massed for over a mile along 
either side of the bare, dusty high-road 
that lay beyond it, one bright, sultry 
morning in the summer of 1582. By that 
road the conquerors of Siberia were to 
enter Moscow that day through the 
Viadimir Gate; and not only the whole 
town, but the entire conntry population 
for miles round, had flocked to witness a 
epectacle such as Russia had not beheld 
mnce the great day when Ivan the Terri- 
ble, nearly thirty years before, had brought 
home in triumph the spoils of conquered 
Kazan to adorn the church of St. Vasili 
the Blessed. 

Every street leading to the Kremlin 
was black with expectant multitudes; 
each window, each honse-roof, was a 
cluster of eager faces. The excited 
watchers even clung like bees to every 
turret and battlement of the great white 
rampart whence the ancient capital took 
its still existing nickname of “ Byelo- 
Kumennaya Moskva"? (Moscow, the 
white-walled). 5 

In that great multitude all the various 
races that owned the sway of Russia were 
fully represented—the low-browed, sallow, 
bearded, wooden-faced peasant of “ Great 
Russia,” in his flat cap and sheepskin 
frock; the tall, wiry, thick-moustached 
Cossack ; the large-boned Esthonian, with 
his broad, heavy face and shaggy yellow 
hair ; the bullet-headed, narrow-eyed Tar- 
tar; the Jew’s high black cap and wide 
yellow girdle; the brown, long-armed, ape- 
like Kalmuck, and the greasy, dwarfish, 
flat-faced Ostiak from the voiceless soli- 
tudes of the Frozen Ocean. And high 
over all this motley mass, above the deep, 
black, tunnel-like entrance of the Vladi- 
mir Gate itself, two gilded spears sup- 
ported a green arch of intertwined boughs, 
from which hung a banner of crimson silk, 
embroidered in gold lace with the 
words : 

“WELCOME To Moscow !"" 

In truth, the weleome had good cause 


to be so hearty and so universal; for, as 
the Russian peasant had significantly ob- 
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served, it was time. This glorious suc- 
cess in the East came close upon a series 
of unbroken calamities in the West, where 
Russia, deprived of her best generals and 
bravest soldiers by the cruelty of the 
Czar, had been stripped of all her hard- 
won conquests along the Baltic by the 
victorious career of young Stephen Rath- 
oryi, the new king of Saxony and Poland. 
The achievements which had all but ante- 
dated by a full century the mighty work 
of Peter the Great, had collapsed in shame 
and ruin; and Russia had been thrust 
back toward Asia at the verv moment 
when she was just making good her foot- 
hold upon the threshold of Europe. 
Hence it was but natural that the heart 
of the Russian people should leap up with 
a universal thrill of joy from the White 
Sea to the Caspian at the glad tidings of 
the first gleam of good fortune which 
had broken the blackness of twenty gloomy 
and disastrous years. 

It was true that at the outset the news 
of Yermak’s daring enterprise had been 
received with widely different feelings. 
When the Czar first heard of the crusade 
undertaken by the outlaws whom he had 
been vainly hunting for years, he was 
pleased to fly into a furious passion, os 
usual, and at once sent a written order to 
the authorities of the Perm district, 
graciously directing that the men who 
were conquering an empire for him at 
their own cost should be seized and hanged 
on the spot—a document worth preserv- 
ing, along with the fetters of Columbus, 
the prison cell of Galileo, and the decree 
by which the Florentines doomed Dante 
to be burned alive, as samples of the way 
in which the world rewards its greatest 
men. 

But all this was completely changed 
now. So quickly had the triumphant 
success of the undertaking followed its 
commencement, that the Czar’s wrath 
against its authors had barely had time to 
grow cold, when he was astounded by the 
news that it had resulted in a victory such 
as Russia had never seen since her first 
prince reigned in Novgorod. 

Nor was this all. Yermak's shrewd 
common sense told him that a few tangi- 
ble proofs of what he had done would be 
worth whole pages of vaunting descrip- 
tion; and accordingly the brief, simple 
account of the conquest drawn up for him 
by Father Arkidi, when despatched to the 
Czar, was accompanied with some of the 
jewels captured at Isker, and with the 
choicest of the costly furs and sables paid 
as tribute to the Ataman by his Siberian 
allies. 

These gifts spoke for themselves, for 
none such had ever been seen in Russia 
before. The Court, the capital, the whole 
nation, blazed up into one universal glow 
of admiring enthusiasm. Public thanks- 
givings were offered up in all the churches 
by command of the Czar. The praise of 
Yermak and his brother heroes was upon 
every tongue, and the names of men, who 
had lately been reviled by all as outlaws 
and criminals, were now mentioned as 
reverently as those of St. Nicholas and St. 
Vladimir. To such a height, indeed, did 
this new hero-worship rise, that even the 
Volga traders, whose barges the famous 
Ataman and his band had plundered in 
former days, boasted as enthusiastically 
of having been robbed by the great Yer- 
mak, as that loyal Englishman who prided 


himself npon having once had the honour 
of being kicked by King George IV. 

In the first flush of his joy at seeing 
his Western losses so splendidly counter- 
balanced in the East, Ivan the Terrible 
wrote with his own hand a most gracious 
letter to the man whom he had once doomed 
to a felon’s death, granting a free pardon to 
Yermak and all his followers, making him- 
self the largest promises of honour and 
reward, and inviting the Ataman himself, 
or any one among his lieutenants, to be 
the Czar’s guest in his palace at Moscow. 

But ere this letter had had time to arrive, 
the shrewd Russian leader had already 
anticipated the royal wish, by despatching 
to Moscow his trustiest friend and col- 
league, Ivan Koltzo, with a picked body- 
guard of Cossacks. The envoys carried 
with them a large stock of furs and sables 
even finer than those already sent, several 
magnificent emeralds from the spoils of 
Isker, and—last, but certainly not least— 
the captive Tartar prince, Mahmet-Kool 
Khan, who, having been for years past the 
chief disturber of Ivan’s north-eastern 
dominions, was rightly considered by the 
wily Ataman to be the most acceptable 
gift that he could offer to the “Terrible 
Czar.” 

The strange embassy traversed Eastern 
Russia in safety, and made their last halt 
within sight of the distant church towers 
of Moscow itself, the people of which were 
now awaiting their appearance with an 
eagerness so intense and so universal, that 
amid the crowd were to be seen infants 
carried in the arms of their mothers, and 
paralytic old men borne upon the shoulders 
of their stalwart grandsons. 

“They're coming, brothers! they're 
coming at last! Hear the shouting 
yonder!" 

“ Keep back ! keep back!’ vociferated 
the guards sent by Ivan to line both sides 
of the street leading into the city, in order 
to keep it clear for the procession. 

But the pressure of the crowd was too 
great to be withstood, and the stalwart 
spearsmen were rocked to and fro like 
children by the heave of this living sea, 
while in more than one place their line 
was broken through altogether. 

Louder and nearer swelled the roar of 
voices, and at length—heralded by one 
final and universal shout that seemed to 
shake the very earth—the head of the 
long-expected procession was seen emerg- 
ing from the deep shadowy archway into 


the sunlight of the crowded strect 
beyond. 
First came ten of Ivan Koltzo's 


twenty Cossack guards, two and two, 
mour ted on splendid horses provided for 
them by the Czar himself, but still wear- 
ing the same dress and the same armour 
in watch they had marched and battled 
tnrough Siberia. The crowd eyed with 
admiring awe their battered helmets, and 
dinted breast-plates, and scarred, weather- 
beaten faces, whispering to each other that 
these men had fought their way through 
an unknown land where the sun never 
shone, and where all the people were 
monsters covered with hair, who had the 
faces of dogs and the tails of monkeys ! 
This queer piece of natural history 
seemed to be confirmed before their very 
eyes by the next feature of the pageant, 
which consisted of a band of Yermak's 
Ostiak vassals from Siberia, whose goblin 
faces and dwartish, misshapen figures, 


stooping beneath the bundles of rich furs 
and sables destined fur the Czar. were 
reviewed with mingled amazement and 
terror by the superstitious peasantry. 

“See there, now!” piped forth the 
quavering voice of an old village grandam 
in the crowd; “ those brave lads of ours 
have caught and tamed a lot of demons, 
and taught ’em to carry burdens for them. 
Jt just shows what Christian men can 
do!" 

After the supposed demons, came for- 
ward, amid a louder roar of applause than 
ever, Ivan Koltzo himself, mounted on a 
fine biack horse, and arrayed in a rich 
suit of embroidered velvet presented to 
him for the occasion by the Czar himself. 

“Look, Volodia!” (Vladimir) said a 
sturdy peasant to the tiny boy who, 
perched on his father’s brawny shoulder, 
was staring at the pageant with round, 
wondering eyes. “ Look well at that tall, 
dark man in velvet, on the black horse ; 
that’s one of the great Atamans who con- 
quered for Holy Russia the unknown land, 
where it’s always dark, far away to the 
north, .beyond thrice-nine kingdoms! 
Now that you've seen him, it will be a 
thing for you to talk of when your hair's 
as grey as mine. See how he smiles at us 
—wave your hand to him—so!"" 

In fact, so far from preserving the 
dignified aspect which Koltzo might have 
been expected to assume on this great oc- 
casion, the famous warrior laughed like a 
schoolboy at all this stir and noise, till his 
swarthy face was all aglow—snapped his 
fingers at the gazing children, exchanged 
rough-hewn jokes with the nearest specta- 
tors, and enjoyed the bustle and uproar 
with the same simple, boyish glee where- 
with he had jested'in the face of death 
upon the bleak unknown mountains, or 
amid hostile armies oatnumbering him a 
hundred -fold. 

His jovial face contrasted very strik- 
ingly with the sombre look of the tall, 
gwunt, harsh-featured man who rode be- 
side him on a small, shaggy, wild-looking 
Tartar horse, fantastically adorned with 
strings of coloured beads. This gloomy 
horseman—behind whom came Koltzo’s 
ten remaining Cossacks, closing the pro- 
cession—was no other than Mahmet-Kool 
himself, the captive Tartar prince whom 
Yermak had carried off from the midst of 
his army. 

As the heroes of the day entered the 
city, all its countless churches rang out at 
once their clear, joyous peal, while thou- 
sands of voices uplifted at the same mo- 
ment, as if moved by one impulse, the 
grand hymn of thanksgiving which had 
89 often celebrated Russia’s triumph over 
the armies of the heathen. 

This universal welcome had a very 
striking effect, and visibly impressed 
Mahmet-Kool himeelf., In fact, though 
still chafing fiercely at his defeat and im- 
Prisonment, the savage had already been 
greatly startled and cowed by the num- 

rless proofs of Russia's might and vast- 
ness which met him at every tarn of his 
long journey ; and he gazed with uncon- 
cealed wonder and awe at the towering 
ramparts, the forest of gilded towers and 
cupolas, the endless vista of brightly 
Painted houses, the long lines of tall sol- 
diers in gorgeous uniform, and the thou- 
sands of close-ranked faces behind them— 
all doubly impressive to one whose sole 
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notion of a town was the cluster of mud- 
built hovels which passed for such in 
Siberia. 

“Truly thy Czar wields a mighty 
power,” said the Khan to Koltzo, with 
whom he had already struck up a curious 
kind of friendship ; for the brave Russian, 
in the true spirit of that rude chivalry 
which characterised both him and his 
great colleague, had done his utmost to 
lighten the tallen warrior’s overthrow by a 
kind and courteous treatment that seemed 
very strange to a man who had tortured 
and murdered all Christians as a matter 
of course, and expected no better usage 
from them. “Had I known all this be- 
fore, assuredly I would not have been.so 
ready to measure my strength against 

is.”” 

“Ay, he's one who is not to be joked 
with as an enemy,” replied Koltzo; * but 
he doesn’t bite if you stroke him the right 
way. He'll be good to you, never fear ; 
only mind you speak to him plainly and 
manfully—and, whatever you do, don't 
make him angry!" 

With those somewhat contradictory in- 
structions, our hero rode on through the 
shouting streets, bandying jests with the 
nearest bystanders as he passed along. 

« Ataman!” cried a burly peasant, eager 
for a word from the conqueror, “ how did 
you manage when you got to where there 
was no daylight ?” 

“I did what I always do in such cases,” 
answered Koltzo with perfcct gravity. 
“Shall I tell youhowI managed? I did 
without !” 

A loud laugh from the throng applauded 
the retort. 

“But weren’t you afraid when you saw 
the dog-faced monster?’ asked a hard- 
featured zemski (constable). 

“Why should I? I’ve seen uglier faces 
in my time!” said the hero, with a mean- 
ing glance at the questioner's ill-favoured 
visage, which drew a fresh roar of laughter 
from the crowd. 

Just as they turned the corner of the 
Krasnaya Ploshtchad (Red Plain), which 
then, as now, separated the narrow, 
crooked lanes of the Kitai-Gorod (Chinese 
Town) from the sacred Kremlin itself, a 
thin, trembling voice quavered from the 
throng to the passing conqueror. 

“Let me just touch thy hand, little 
father, and I shall be happy!” 

“Willingly, good mother,” said the great 
warrior kindly, as he extended his strong 
brown hand to the poor old woman, for 
whom the crowd good-naturedly made 
way, applauding his courtesy with a lusty 
shout. 

Winding slowly up the slope of the 
Kremlin hill, past the beautiful church of 
St. Vasili, the cavalcade entered the cita- 
del through the “ Gate of Salvation,” and 
saw before them, just in front of the 
magnificent belfry of Ivan Veliki, the 
Terrible Czar himself, throned upon a 
raised platform very appropriately draped 
with blood-red hangings, amid a glittering 
circle of richly dressed courtiers and hel- 
meted guardsmen. 

Brave as Koltzo was, even his bold 
heart stood still for a noment as he came 
face to face with the dreaded tyrant in 
whose presence every man carried his life 
in his hand. But, rallying his courage, 
he came manfully forward, and (while his 
Siberian attendants laid their rich burdens 
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at the foot of the throne) presented Mah. 
met-Kool to the Czar. 

* He is welcome,” said Ivan the Terri- 
ble, who, with all his monstrous sins, 
could at tiraes think and act like a king 
even now. “ Let him be well cared for 
—we will speak with him hereaiter.” 

And then, as the Tartar prince was led 
away into the palace, Ivan and his Cos- 
sack namesake, left fuco to face, eyed each 
other in dubious silence, both men being 
equally puzzled hew to begin. In fact, 
this sudden meeting between the con- 
queror who had lately been a fugitive out. . 
law, and the monarch who had go recently 
doomed him to the death of a common 
criminal, certainly was rather embarrass- 
ing. 

The savage despot was not without a 
certain grim humour of his own, and the 
wintry smile that flickered over his 
gloomy face showed that ho fully appre- 
ciated the comic sido of this strange 
situation. 

“We mect at Inst, then,” said he; “I 
have long wished to see thee!" 

“Tam quite aware of it, Father Ivan 
Vasilievitch,” replied Koltzo, shrewdly 
calculating that tho bold, mdependent 
tone congenial to his own fearless nature 
would be a refreshing change after the 
slavish adulation to which the tyrant was 
accustomed. “In fact, I remember that 
you once honoured me by sending some 
hundreds of your servants, well-armed, to 
conduct me into the light of your august 
countenance ; but it wasn’t quite conve- 
nient for me to come to you just then!” 

The courtiers all stood aghast at this. 
impudence, but Ivan only smiled. 

“T, too, remember it well,” he said. 
“Thou hast done me good service since 
then, and the proverb saith, ‘He who re-, 
calls bygones, let him havo his eye put, 
out;’ but had I caught thee then, it 
would have been for thee, not fur me, 
to mount this scaffold, and the croaking 
of ravens would have greeted thee instead 
of church-bells.”’ 

“T don’t doubt it, littic father,” said 
Koltzo, as coolly as ever; “but tell me 
this—would you sell this newly con- 
quered land for two thousand gold. 
korablenniki ?” 

“Not I—nor for two millions!" cried 
Ivan emphatically. ‘ But what then?” 

“ Why, then, you sec what s bad bar- 
gain you'd have made if you’d hung ma- 
and Yermak Timopheievitch at the price 
that you set upon our heals!" 

Ivan laughed aloud, while the courtiers 
eyed the daring speaker as they might. 
have watched a beast-tamer thrusting his 
head into the jaws of a hungry lion. 

“Thou art right, good fellow,” said the 
Czar; “such heads as thine and his are. 
worth more on than off. ‘Thou shalt dine: 
with me this day, and telt me the whole. 
story of the expedition, from first te 
last.” 

And, ere the day ended, Koltzo had 
been decorated by the Czar’s own hand 
with the cross of valour—a royal auto- 
graph letter was on its way to Yermak, 
conferring upon him the title of * Prince 
of Siberia "—and the captive Khan had 
received a promise (which was faithfully 
kept) that he should be sent home in 
peace to rule his own people as the tribu. 
tary ally of the Czar. 

(To be continued.) 
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sant humour as he walked with 
Captain Johnson down the hill. His sus- 
picions had been uncomfortably strength- 
ened by Willoughby’s evidence that he 
had been going on a wrong scent. His 
companion also was slightly ruttled in 
spirit. The joke was played out, and 
might well be brought to an end. 

“Well, Sergeant,’ he said, “ what is 
your next move? We cannot keep this 
game up indefinitely.” 

“I must be assured on the point of 
your identity, Captain Johnson; and I 
am afraid it will necessitate a journey to 
Bexhill.” 

“That will be a great nuisance. Surely 
that boy Willoughby ought to have con- 
vinced you of the mistake. Why on 
earth can't you take my word?” 

“T regret that such a course would be 
entirely contrary to the rules of the pro- 
fession. As for Willoughby's evidence in 
your favour, his brother’s evidence told 
equally against you. We must get hold 
of something more conclusive as testi- 
mony.” 

Captain Johnson chewed the cud of his 
displeasure for some moments. 

“It is bad enough,” he said, “to be 
falsely accused of being a thief, and when 
one is politely told he is a liar as well, it 
makes him uncommonly inclined to knock 
somebody down!” 

“We endeavour, as far as possible, to 
soften down the sharp edges of such in- 
sinuations,” said the sergeant, ‘ but it is 
often necessary to wound tender sus- 
ceptibilities. It cannot be helped—duty 
must be above sentiment in such cases.” 

“It is nothing less than a wild-goose 
chase, as you will see. I don’t imagine 
Sherlock 
self contemplating a journey to Bexhill if 
he had been in your shoes. I suppose we 
can get there to-night ?” 

The sergeant consulted his pocket time- 
table, and found it was possible. To cut 
a dreary journey short, it may be stated 
that they arrived at Bexhill that evening 
at 5.45. 

“T shall dine and sleep with some 
friends,” said Captain Johnson, as he 
heaved a sigh of relief on finding him- 
self on the platform. “We can go to 
them at once, and to three or four houses 
besides if you require it; and then I shall 
have the pleasure of saying good-bye to 
you, Sergeant Jenkinson. The house is 
not five minutes’ walk from the station.” 

They set out, and within five minutes 
Captain Johnson had rung the bell at a 
house in Pevensey Terrace. 

“Is Major Steele at home, Mary ?”” 

“ Yes, sir—please to walk in.” 

They were shown into the study, and 
Major Steele soon made his appearance. 

“ Hullo, Johnson ; delighted to see you. 
Pray sit down.” 

“Thank you, Major. Returned like a 
bad penny, you see. Allow me to intro- 
duce Sergeant Jenkinson of Scotland 
Yard. I only want you to inform him 
that I was at Bexhill from last Saturday 
till the following Tuesday.” 


Srceet JENKINSON was not in a plea- 


olmes would have found him.* 


CHAPTER XVII.—A CLUE TO THE MYSTERY, 


“Of course you were—why, you were 
my guest, my dear fellow, and left us on 
Wednesday morning.” 

“Are you willing to swear to that 
statement, Major Steele ?”’ asked the de- 
tective. 

“Most certainly, sir; and I can pro- 
duce my wife and daughters and son and 
servants, who will do the same, if you 
wish. What is all this stir-about ?”’ 

“Oh, I can explain presently, if you 
will be kind enough to give me bed and 
board for the night, minus luggage.” 

“ Delighted, I’m sure!" 

“Thanks. Now, Sergeant Jenkinson,” 
continued the Captain, “may I have the 
pleasure of bidding you a final farewell ; 
or shall we go to another house ? "’ 

“There is no necessity for further 
action in the matter,” said the detective ; 
“it only remains for me to regret the 
inconvenience I have been compelled to 
cause you, Captain Johnson, and trust 
you will bear me no ill-will.” 

“Oh, that’s all right! It is a curious 
business, and I only hope you will.catch 
the scoundrel who has caused the mis- 
take. Good-bye, Sergeant Jenkinson ; you 
will find comfortable quarters at the hotel 
close by.” 

The Sergeant shook hands with the 
Captain, bowed to the Major, and left the 
house. 

In the snug study that evening, after 
the ladies had retired, Major Stecle and 
Captain Johnson discussed the business 
that had brought the latter again to 
Bexhill. The Captain gave his host full 
details of the matter, finishing with these 
remarks: 

“There was a youngster at Surfonsea 
Spa who seems -cut out for a barrister. 
His brother had assured the detective that 
I was the identical man who had driven 
over to Ravenscourt Towers on the Satur- 
day. But the other lad was equally 
positive I was not the man—said my 
nose turned down too much, and I had 
not a wart on my right cheek. Sharp 
boy, eh?” 

Major Steele, sitting back in his arm- 
chair, with legs crossed and fingers 
interlaced behind his head, watched the 
wreaths of smoke curling upwards for 
some moments in silence. Then he 
uttered the one word, “ Walker!” 

“Eh?” 

“ Walker!" 

“Now, Major, that is not very polite. 
T have been put to a vast amount of in- 
convenience and annoyance—I came un- 
commonly near knocking my persecutor 
down when he implied I was a liar as 
well as a thief—and the only remark 
you vouchsafe by way of consolation is 
‘Walker !'” 

The Major released his fingers, sat up, 
and leaning forward quietly poked the 
fire. Then he stared into the blaze, and 
laughed gently to himself. After which, 
turning to his friend, he said : 

“Don’t you remember Private Walker, 
Johnson ?"” 

““Private Walker? Let me see... 
no—I don’t remember Private Walker.” 


“Then, my dear fellow, let me refresh 
your wayward memory. You can’t have 
altogether forgotten the good old days, 
when you and I were boys together, just 
gazetted into the Royal Lexington Regi- 
ment—which you left for the Royal 
Shamshire Light Infantry, but to which 
T have stuck till now; you can’t have en- 
tirely forgotten that time when we twirled 
incipient moustaches and imagined our- 
selves future Wellingtons——? ” 

“Ah! those were good times, Major ! ”" 

“And have you forgotten how we used 
to chaff you about your likeness to a cer- 
tain Private Walker, who was always in 
some scrape? Don’t you remember the 
wart on his right cheek, which he always 
scratched when reprimanded? And how, 
one day, when you were on duty, you had 
him put under arrest for some gross mis- 
demeanour, and how he swore he would 
pay you out, and how he deserted the next 
day, and has never been heard of since, 
so far as I know?” 

Captain Johnson sprang up from his 
chair, and stood with his back to the fire. 
The Major waved him to be silent. 

“Don’t spoil my break. The case is 
reduced to its simplest terms. That man, 
Walker, has assumed your name, perpe- 
trated the robbery, put the detective on a 
wrong scent, and is chuckling in the beliet 
that he has paid you out. It’s all as clear 
as daylight! Mark my word—that is the 
clue to the mystery !”” 

“T do,believe you have hit it, Major!” 
cried the Captain, delighted. “The whole 
story comes back tome! It is Walker to 
a living certainty! We must get hold of 
the detective again. Good dog—we'll 
have him on the right track this time. 
Is it too late to go to him at once?” 

The Captain consulted his watch— 
“Twenty past eleven.” 

“The hotel shuts at eleven, I fancy,” 
said the Major; “to-morrow will do— 
there’s no hurry—he can’t do anything 
to-night ; and it’s about time we turned in. 
I hope you'll find it comfortable.” 


Sergeant Jenkinson, being anxious to 
get back to the neighbourhood of Ravens- 
court Towers, breakfasted at 6.30 next 
morning, and was off by the early train. 
This had not entered into the Major's cal- 
culations on the preceding night. Find- 
ing him gone, they could only telegraph 
to him at Scotland Yard—“Clue dis- 
covered; communicate Major Steele.” 

The authorities at Scotland Yard did 
not know the Sergeant’s address till 
another day had past. That day had 
been devoted by their active servant -to 
another visit to the house in Linden Row. 
He found it tenanted by an old woman, 
who said that the man had packed up his 
things and gone away, with the intention 
(she believed) of returning to Australia. 
She had seen nothing of the man calling 
himself Captain Johnson since the night 
of the assault. 

Her evidence was corroborated by other 
householders in the same street. A cat- 
and-dog-meat man informed the Sergeant 
that he had been engaged to kill the kan- 


garoo and wallaby, as the owner wanted 
to get rid of them; and he went on face- 
tiously to suggest that the gentlefolks 
might expect a novel flavour in their 
sausages during the next few weeks. 

The detective also paid a visit to 
Ravenscourt Towers, being still under 
the impression that the butler had con- 
nived at the robbery. He found Lord 
Pimpernel returned, and his lordship 
would not countenance the theory for a 
moment; the two boxes of books had 
really been forwarded to him, and he had 
always had the highest opinion of his 
butler’s honesty. 

Then came instructions from Scotland 
Yard, and Sergeant Jenkinson went down 
to Bexhill and heard the story about 
Private Walker. The detective received 
it with outward reserve, but secretly be- 
lieved it cleared up some of the mystery. 
‘Then telegrams flashed right and left, but 
days slipped by and nothing could be 
heard of Private Walker. : 


Such was the state of affairs as length- 
ening days brought on the sweet spring- 
tide. The thrushes proclaimed the news 
from the pine-tops in the Glen Gardens ; 
the sycamores and chestnuts were tipped 
on every spray with swelling buds that 
reminded the artistic soul of Colonel Elgin 
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of camel’s-hair pencils filled with Hooker's 
Green and Madder Brown; banks and 
bushes in every villa garden whispered 
the approach of the fairy season; the 
lavish splendour of sunsets and the linger- 
ing fulness of twilight—so different from 
the niggardliness of November—lured the 
residents to pace the esplanade till six 
o'clock, while old gentlemen were heard 
to say that they could see the time by 
their watches at seven P.M. 

St. Valentine’s day had long since come 
and gone, leaving three souvenirs in the 
letter-box at Glengarry Villa—one for Miss 
Jane, one for Miss Elizabeth, and one for 
Sarah the housemaid. The last was a 
tasty specimen, and delighted the maiden 
of low degree, with its darts and hearts 
and Cupids and doves, its blisses and 
kisses and arrows and loves. For Sarah 
knew it was from “the young man what 
brings the heggs.”” 

Miss Jane's valentine (sent by Edward 
FitzIngram) represented a lady of ad- 
vanced age, in cap and spectacles, knitting 
a stocking, with a green-eyed black cat 
sitting beside her. Miss Jane did not 
like it; she pronounced it impertinent, 
and pushed it with the poker between the 
bars of the grate. 

“Sent by one of those vulgar boys, my 
dear,” she said to her sister; ‘I wonder 
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how much longer we are to be afflicted- 
with their society?” 

But Miss Elizabeth took no notice of 
her sister's remarks, being entirely ab- 
sorbed in her own valentine. Miss Jane 
grew impatient. 

“It seems 
beth!” 

Still Miss Elizabeth took no notice. 

“ Really, Elizabeth, you need not be so 
engrossed in such frivolous nonsense— 
why, you look quite pale! What is the 
matter?" 

“It is from Carlo!” whimpered the 
younger sister. 

“Oh, that 2s interesting, no doubt!" 

“Yes ... he has written some verses. 
... I cannot understand ... it is his 
writing ... . you may read them if you 
wish.” 

“Thank you, Elizabeth.” 

Miss Jane took the dainty sheet of laced 
paper, with its witchery of silvery design, 
and turning back the filigree, she read, on 
the opposite side, these lines: . 


“Though long years have flown since as lovers we met, 
The heart that is faithful can never forget ; 
The diamonds you treasured for others shall shine, 
But their worth, my fair lady, already is mine. 
Forgive the intrusion—successful but risky— 
And believe me, yours faithfully, Carlo Mattriski.” 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVII.—UP THE RIVER TO A STRANGE COUNTRY. 


Or and on up the Kwakwa went Ken- 
neth with his boats. 

There was nothing very romantic about 
the country through which he was now 
passing. Though the rainy season had 
only lately finished, and the river might 
have been expected to be reasonably full, 
it was far from it. 

For miles and miles the stream flowed 
slowly, slimily—I might almost say 
through—betwixt high and muddy banks, 
which entirely hid from view the scenery, 
if, indeed, there was any worth the name, 
and on these banks lay basking in the 
sun many a loathsome crocodile and many 
a hideous-looking iguana. 

One of the latter Kenneth, after wading 
some distance nearly knee deep in the 
mud, managed to shoot. 

A Zanzibaree boy retrieved it from 
almost under the nose of a crocodile, and 
it was taken on board. Not caring to 
have the reptile in the boat, Kenneth 
gave orders for it to be towed astern. 
The Zanzibarees obeyed but smiled. 
Three minutes after this up rose a huge 
crocodile’s head and snout. After this 
there was no iguana. 

It would be impossible to say what the 
monster did with his capture, for he rose 
to the surface in about five minutes’ time. 
Kenneth seized his biggest rifle, and after 
this—there was no more crocodile. The 
huge beast lashed his tail in the air and 
in the water, dyed the stream with blood, 
then sank to rise no more. 

Towards evening the river broadened 


out again, and the banks became low 
and bush-clad. About sunset some cocoa- 
nut trees hove in sight, and they presently 
landed at a native village. 

The river is by no means a healthy 
one, yet so long had they been with- 
out food that everyone was vigorously 
hungry. It was with no small satisfac- 
tion, then, that Kenneth saw his people 
set about the preparation of supper in 
quite a business-like style. Zeikul was 
an excellent cook. He lamented the loss 
of the iguana, however. It would have 
made such a capital curry, he told Ken- 
neth. 

Kenneth shuddered, and felt glad the 
crocodile had taken it down. 

But Zanzibarees were quickly de- 
spatched to the native huts, and were as 
soon back again with all things necessary 
for the concoction of an excellent curry, 
and at least half a dozen substitutes for 
the iguana in the shape of roosters. 

These fowls had been quietly retiring 
for the night, talking to each other as 
fowls do at such a time, and now, half an 
hour afterward, they were dead, plucked, 
cleaned, and simmering in Zeikul's stew- 


pan. 
Such is life, or rather death. 


In three days’ time the little expedition 
reached the Zambesi, from which the 
Kwakwa flows. 

There was some shooting to be had 
even here, but it was no part of Kenneth’s 
intention to waste time simply for the 


sake of sport, or of entering in his note- 
book the list of the creatures he killed. 
Apart from the cruelty of sport for the 
mere sake of sport, he had no cartridges 
to waste, despite the fact that he had at 
present quite a large store, independent of 
those that, properly speaking, belonged 
to Zeikul. Stores, indeed, were in a 
measure common property, though, of 
course, Kenneth was king. 

Our hero was not much struck over 
the beauty of the great river Zambesi, 
which is not here seen to much advan- 
tage. It is very wide and in many 
places extremely shallow. It might have 
een said, however, to be at its best 
at present, so soon after the rainy 
season, ‘There wero in its midst many. 
islands or sandbanks with currents be- 
tween, but theso rapids, although some 
might have been deep, wero for the most 
pert shallow. One thing was of such 
common occurrence that Kenneth found 
it best to dispense with his nether gar- 
ments entirely, and to manufacture for 
himself with some calico and safety-pins 
a species of kilt—I allude to the boat's 
getting aground, This was the case some- 
times as often as twice or thrice in one 
hour, in which case it was “all hands over- 
board” to lighten the craft and to-haul 
her along. Now there was no real neces- 
sity for Kenneth's getting over each time, 
but from the very commencement he had 
determined to show his men that he had . 
no desire to avoid hardships of any kind, 

‘and that he would not exact from them 


any service that ho himaclf would not 
willingly take a share in. 

I think that tho river in many places 
was nearly three miles wide. If one is 
in the centre of a stream like this, there 
is little scenery of much interest to be 
enjoyed on each bank, especially when— 
as is the case with the Zambesi at this 
point of its course—the country is low, 
fiat, and uninteresting. 

Birds there were in abundance. Many 
of the hawk, eagle, and vulture species, 
many charming specimens of the king- 
fisher also, and on the sandbanks crows 
of bright-feathored, long-legged wading 
birds, that looked at times like batches of 
irregular troops af drill. 

In the water at its widest parts there 
was little to be seen, for crocodiles prefer 
streams that are narrower and deeper, in 
which they can find the food peculiar to 
their taste. ‘here was, therefore, very 
little danger, if any, in getting into the 
water to wade and drag the boats. Occa- 
sionally o hippopotamus was seen; more 
often these ungainly monsters made their 
presence known at night, if the expedi- 
tion happened to bivouac on one of the 
sandbank islands. They would come 
grunting, splashing, and snorting quite 
close to hand, as if prospecting, and 
curious to know what kind of creatures 
or animals they were that had dared to 
invade their solitudes. 

‘To push on as speedily as possible was 
now Kenneth's earnest desire. He wanted 
to come to the great shooting country on 
the north bank of the Zambesi, well into 
the interior that Zeikul had told him 
about. Here he meaat to settle down 
and, as far as he could, make friends with 
the natives, then collect his specimens. 
He had not, however, been three days 
upon the great river before he was laid 
low with fever. It was a sharp attack 
while it lasted. He lay in the stern of 
the boat with burning skin and eyes, and 
with aching head and parched tongue, 
utterly regardless of anything. Life had 
no longer any charms for him; all he 
wished, all he longed for, was cooling 
drink ; but this was, of course, impossible 
to get, though he thought he could have 
drank the very river dry. He retained 
strongth enough of mind, however, to in- 
struct Zeikul as to what mediciue he 
should concoct for him, and the result 
was that after a few days, what with this 
and his youth and strength of constitu- 
Hon: he was able to quite shake the fever 
off. 

He felt hungrier, healthier, and happier 
now than he ever remembered feeling 
before. Even an iguane shot and curried 
by Zeikul was considered by him the 
most delightful food that ever he had 
eaten. 

The journey had been considerably de- 
layed owing to Kenncth’s illness, for his 
people, imagining he was going to die, 
had landed on the south bank of the 

river, where there were a few houses 
near to some clumps or groves of trees; 
and here in a little grass hut, raised like 
nearly all the others on a kind of platform 
that should protect it in times of inunda- 
tion, Kenneth had been laid, a native 
doctor spending an hour or two, morning 
and evening, making incantations over 
him. When better and able to get up, 
onr horo gave this etrange physician some 
bea:ls, some copper wire, and a piece of 
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calico, with all of which ho was greatly 
pleased. 

Progress being resumed, Kenneth soon 
found the river getting narrower and 
deeper. There were fewer sandbanks ; 
there were real islands, on some of which 
the boats were drawn up at the hottest 
time of the day, that the convaleecent— 
who was still weak—might rest and sleep 
under the cool green shade of the waving 
trees. 

Game now got more sbundant. Very 
poor stuff was the preserved tinned meats 
they had sometimes to use compared to 
the savoury and delicious stews Zeikul 
concocted from antelopes, the young of 
the koodoo, or antelopes shot near the 
banks of the stream. 

There were herds of elands to be seen 
here too, as well as groups of zebra. 

Kenneth now began to consider whether 
it would not be better to settle for a time 
where he was than to get farther into the 
interior, for here at least he was safe from 
the treachery of natives or savages, and 
ugly rumours had already reached his ears 
concerning the wholesale plundering, and 
even murder, of white men, chiefly, it is 
said, Portuguese, although one or two 
were reported to be Englishmen. But 
Zeikul laughed when he made any such 
proposal. 

“No, no, no,” he told him; “let us 
push on. Here, it is true, are some game, 
and even lions visit the banks at times, 
and the natives are not enemies; but, 
sahib, a worse enemy than savages comes 
sometimes here and will cayry off your 
men.” 

“ What is that, Zeikul?” 

“Fever, sahib, fever. Fever here is 
bred and born, and no white man or Arab 
can stand long against it.”” 

So Kenneth pushed on. 

They soon came now within view of a 
range of mountains, the sight of which 
gladdened Kenneth’s eyes; and after this 
all of a sudden the river narrowed, until it 
was-iittle more than three hundred yards 
wide, sweeping, dark and deep, along the 
base of tall, rocky cliffs; and soon they 
were pulling hard against stream, for the 
boat had entered the wild gorge of Loo- 
pata. Nothing could now exceed the 
grandeur and beauty of the scenery, and, 
save for the murmur of the river past an 
island in the centre, there was silence 
everywhere around them. ~ 

Kenneth concluded to lie on this island 
for a night, the more thoroughly to enjoy 
his surroundings, for this solitary, though 
gloomy, picturesqueness of the scenery, 
reminded him of defiles and passes in his 
own country; looking around him after 
moonrise, in fact, he almost fancied him- 
self once more in the Scottish Highlands. 

The moon had risen early—soon after 
sunset, or about seven o'clock. Stars too 
were shining bright and clear, reflected in 
the dark, swirling waters, the eddies of 
which, here and there, broke up the 
moon’s rays into rings of moving light. 

During the night, high above the cliffs, 
was now and then to be heard the deep 
bass roar of lions. This sound at all 
events banished far away, indeed, all 
thoughts of Scotland that the wild scenery 
had summoned up, and caused Kenneth 
to feel that he was now indeed in the wilds 
of Africa. 

They left the gorge next day and 
journeyed on inland. 


“ What, not quite away from civilisation 

et!” 
>: This was an exclamation drawn from 
our hero by the appearance some distance 
higher up stream of a tiny Portuguese 
fort and settlement. 

“Ah! no; and at Tete,” said Zeikul, 
“we shall meet much more civilisation, 
and perhaps many good people!” 

They passed the raouth of a large river 
next day, and soon after came to the 
Portuguese town of Tete. About thirty 
white men, mostly officers of the black 
troops, besides some priests, were quartered 
here. But though Kenneth received a 
hearty welcome, and more than one good 
dinner—for he stopped here fora few days 
—he was not much enamoured of the 
beauty of the place, and found the country 
all round very barren and uninteresting. 

If you happen to have a good map of 
Africa, reader, and care to give yourself 
the inconvenience to glance at it, far up 
the Zambesi you will find a place marked 
Zumbo. It really is a town held by a 
mere handful of the ubiquitous Portu- 
guese, probably not more than half a 
dozen altogether. The natives, however, 
are numerous. There used to be a much 
larger town at Zumbo, or near it, but this 
was more than two hundred years ago. 
That old town flourished and possessed 
not only a Catholic church but a college. 
It was, we are told, a thriving place, the 
great trade of the day being in gold dust 
that was extracted from the river's sand. 
But now the inhabitants trade only in 
ivory. 

Well, here, at this dilapidated place, our 
people found themselves a week or two 
after leaving Tete: The Portuguese gave 
Kenneth a half-hearted kind of a welcome. 
They were tall, blue-faced, thin men, who 
did not seem to have either life, energy, 
or go in them, and complained much of 
fever. 

Yes, they said, there was, away to the 
north and high up the river Loangwa, a 
good hunting country, free from the 
dreadful plague of the tse-tse fly, which 
prevents cattle being kept near to Zumbo. 

Kenneth tried, by means of his inter- 
preter and guide, Zeikul, to glean all the 
information he could concerning this 
country, and concerning the natives 
thereof. About those who dwelt in the 
immediate vicinity of the river Loangwa, 
even the Portuguese knew a little, and 
the negroes much more; but no one 
could tell him anything of the life and 
customs of those who dwelt even twenty 
miles to the east or to the west of the 
stream. 

So Kenneth determined to gain experi- 
ence for himself, and with this idea pushed 
on once more. 

There was no doubt about one thing, 
Kenneth was now doing a very risky and 
daring thing. He was making his way 
into a region where, it is true enough, 
there was plenty of game, but where 
there lived also a race, or several races, 
of savages who had seldom, if ever, seen 
white men before, and might not, there- 
fore, be very well disposed towards them. 
But our hero possessed both coolness and 
tact, and, in dealing with the natives of 
an unknown country, these possessions 
are invaluable. As far as my own ex- 
perience of savages goes, I have found 
that they are like ill-natured dogs or wild 
animals generally; if you keep calm and 


imperturbable, so to speak, they will 
seldom dare to attack you. At all events it 
is fatal to your chance of safety to exhibit 
any trace of fear. 

Unfortunately everyone is not gifted 
with the calmness or coolness which, 
after all, is the quintessence of bravery 
and courage, but all of us during times 
of danger can make the best use of what 
we have. 

Having reached a certain distance up 
the river, Zeikul discovered a tributary 
of the Loangwa branching away off to- 
wards the left. The country was very 
wild in this region, although the moun- 
tains were not extremely high. However, 
there were not only plains and valleys, 
many of them covered with tall Caffre 

» but rolling woods and forests as 
well. Higher hills, too, could be seen to 
the west, so Kenneth and his Arab guide, 
consulting together, determined to follow 
the lesser streom. 

The navigation was by no means easy, 
and in some places the rapids, and even 
waterfalls, were so numerous that it was 
necessary to land and dry the boats. 
This was terribly hard work, and at one 
place it was thought that the boats must 
be abandoned altogether, or that they 
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must camp where they were and con- 
sider themselves at the end of their 
journey. This Kenneth was very un- 
willing to do, for to these boats he trusted 
to take him once more down the great 
river towards the sea at Kilimané. One 
forenoon the stream broadened suddenly 
out into a lake of many miles in cireum- 
ference. The lake was placid and blue, 
and right in its centre was one small 
wooded island. The island was by no 
means level, indeed it rose in the middle 
into quite a hill of some four hundred 
feet in height, with a tall castellated 
rocky bluff right on the top thereof. 

And all around the lake were beautiful 
woods, silent and restful to the eye, asleep, 
apparently, in the noonday sunshine. 

At one end of this beautiful sheet of 
water, smoke was seen rising spirally up 
into the air, evidence enough that the 
country was inhabited. 

“ Zeikul,” said Kenneth. 

“ The sahib would speak ? ” 

“Yes, Zeikul, but merely to say I 
think we may consider ourselves at our 
journey’s end for a time.” 

“T am pleased, sahib.” 

* And, Zeikul, does not that island look 
as if it had been placed there by a special 

(To be continued.) 
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Providence to be our home while we live 
in these lonely wilds ?”” 

“ True, sahib, true.” 

“ Well, now, I think before landing on 
the island we had better find out what kind 
of neighbours we have.” 

So the boats were rowed towards the 
sufoke at the far end of the lake. 

As they approached the land, which 
here surrounded a little bay, a small fleet 
of what might have been called war- 
canoes darted suddenly out from the 
hanging foliage at one side, and, impelled 
by short paddles, spread out in the form 
of a horseshoe, and advanced as if with 
the intention of intercepting them. 

Each canoe contained at least half a 
dozen tall and fierce-looking warriors, very 
black, almost stark naked, and holding in 
the right hand a terribly barbed throwing- 
spear, and in the left at least half a dozen 
of the same deadly weapons. 

Their attitude was, upon the whole, 
most hostile and threatening. 

Now was the time for calmness and 
coolness, and luckily indeed for Kenneth 
not one of his Zanzibarees showed the 
slightest symptoms of fear, and steadily 
the boats swept on to meet the savages, 
whether friends or foes. 


EE SEE > a - 


Te Thames Embankment is not quite the 
place to conjure up the tropics 
in one’s mind, least of all its cabs ranked 
with gleaming lamps, huge hotels, and the 
vast roof of Charing Cross station throwing 
up a mingled sheet of light and steam. I 
had watched a train shoot out across the 
river and was idly speculating on its 
probable destination, when I became 
deadly conscious of a blighting musty smell. 
It struck mc—if such an expression can be 
used—like a sudden blow; it was gone as 
quickly, and there was no repetition of it. 
Pah! I could fairly taste it. 

I was striving to remember when and 
where I had known its twin brother, when a 
voice behind me said “Matches, sah?’’ I 
turned and found myself looking into the 
yellow eyes of a nigger. 

Thirty-five years came back with a rush, and 
as for the place, it was just as if my foot had 
slipped, and I had dropped down the curve 
of the globe and brought up with my heart 
shaking in that pestilential creek on the 
equator. Fever, murder, and sudden death 
had revelled there. Thirty-five years ago! 
And yet that chance smell eddying from 
some grating and the weird combination of 
& negro made the present past and the past 
present. It all came back so vividly, and the 
horror of it—asI felt it then—caught such 
hold of me that I turned to run. Running 
away from thirty-five years and o half-starved 
grizzled nigger! I started to laugh, and the 
impulse moved him too. A nigger’s laugh is 
always worth paying for, 80 this one earned 
a shilling. 

As I went home, I decided that the story 
of the creek should be offered up to publicity. 
Then it will perhaps lose some of its vivid- 
ness to me. Here it is. 

It was in the third year of my apprentice- 
ship, and I had got into the captain’s bad 
books ; truth to say, I made no speciaf effort 
to get out of them. We were discharging at 
Cadiz, and one night things came to a crisis 
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with me. In those days I was an impulsive, 
unreflective being, so I stowed my bag and 
slipped off in the gloom, and boarded our 
neighbour, a Portuguese brig. Somehow I 
had taken a liking to her captain, a swarthy 
ornamental-looking man, and he had a 
fancy for me; indeed, he had intimated that 
Icould find a berth with him any time I 
chose, so I took him at his word. 

I kept below until my o!d ship sailed, then 
our turn came. We were bound on a trading 
expedition to the west coast of Africa. The 
north-east trade winds curried us well down 
to the line, and then we worked into the 
Guinea current. 

The second night after we ercssed the line 
we hove to, and at daybreak found the coast 
close on board. A native boat came off, and 
we doubled back some distance, still working 
closerin. The land was very low, and covered 
with dense mangrove swamps seemingly 
without the slightest break. We towed the 
brig in with the boats, and then found a 
creek opening at a slight angle to the coast 
line. 

To me, with the mellow English woods and 
copses in my memory, it was a fearful place. 
There was something loathsome in the dank 
foliage and sprawling spreading roots, sticking 
out from the black mud on either hand. As 
we got farther in we lost sight of the clean 
sea ; an evil rotten smell seemed to ooze out 
from everything. We moored the ship 
against a clearing where a big wooden hut 
was built, and the next day we began to 
unload ready for the trade. The first night 
in the creek was horror to me; the heavy 
day’s work under the glaring sun had taken 
all the grit out of me, and when I turned in 
every bone ached to the marrow. Not a 
breath of air was stirring, and there I lay, 
parched and gasping, but never getting a wink 
of sleep. 

T lived aft, in the big deck-house, with the 
mate and captain, and when I turned out at 
sunrise I totally collapsed. The captain told 


me to stay on board that day; “ season by- 
and-by,” he said. We had stretched a sail 
over the after-deck, and I lay on the house- 
top watching the work in progress. Several 
days passed before I was my old self again. 
In the meantime the greater bulk of the 
cargo had been landed and the ship made 
ready for her freight. We were to get oil 
and cabinet woods, the latter having to be 
brought down stream on rafts, as some of the 
kinds were too heavy to float. 

The big hut or shed stood in a clearing at 
the bend in the creek. At the back the 
forest rose in a dense, gloomy wall. One day, 
having a little time to spare, I ventured to 
explore the near fringe of it. In half an hour 
I could not have got more than two hundred 
yards. The ground was a complete quag- 
mire, and my journeying was from root to root 
and leaping on to fallen trunks and branches. 
A miserable silence was over everything, and 
I turned back with no little delight as I 
heard a watch tackle song faintly echoing 
from the ship; the odd thing was that it 
sounded downwards from the tree-tops. 

When I regained the clearing I wandered 
round in the shade of the trade hut, and 
peeped imto some native houses built in the 
clearing which were occupied by the negroes 
helping to unload the ship. 

I thought none of the people were in, so I 
entered one of the huts rather boldly, but 
brought up all standing, for I nearly fell over 
some one. 

As my eyes lost the effect of the vivid light, 
out-of-doors, I found a native woman with a 
child clasped in her arms; something was 
amiss with the little one, for the nigger-woman 
held it just as you see English women do 
when ¢heir children are ill— almost crouching 
over it. She was certainly ugly, but there 
were bright beads running down her black 
cheeks. 

“ What’s up, old lady?" I said. She only 
stared at me and said something very gibber- 
ishy. Then she turned the little head from 
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her breast, and you could see it was all baked 
up with fever. 

An idea came into my head, so I nodded to 
the woman and went off tothe ship. The 
skipper had doctored me up with a white 
bitter mixture which I found afterwards was 
quinine. ThisI got hold of and trotted back 
to the hut. I had brought a spoon and 
measured out a dose. Unconsciously I had 
squatted down against the woman, and she put 


the child on my knees; she held its head 
while I put the dose between the parched 
lips. I had seen our men “ making time,” so 
I went outside and pointed where a shadow 
was and marked a space to the left with a 
stick and then pointed to the bottle and the 
spoon and the child. The woman understood. 
Whether it was the medicine or that the 
fever had run its course was of little matter, 
but the child got well and the bottle was 
made into a fetish in that lone rickety hut. 
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On board we had got the hold swept and 
cleaned and mats laid all over the decks to 
protect them from thesun. There were days 
when the sun seemed to rain heat. I remem- 
ber going on the foc’sle head for something 
and stepping barefooted on the anchor ; I 
leaped away as though it were red hot. 

Between the dense wooded banks of the 
river we could not feel the slightest air of the 
sea breeze that made the midday heat more 


“*I pushed off and sculled down the stream.” 


bearable on the coast, although our top-gal- 
lant gear would be chattering and humming 
bravely aloft. Towards the end of the wee! 
there began to be some hitch in our busin 
The captain held no end of palavers with the 
nigger who seemed to be in charge on shore, 
and always came back in a bad humour. It 
turned out shortly that the bulk of our cargo 
was “ embargoed "’ up the river, and the old 
museum specimen of a nigger wanted the cap- 
tain to free it over and above the barter 


ra 


The mate with two of our men was sleeping 
on shore as a kind of guard to our landed 
goods. On the Sunday morning this officer 
came on board in abig hurry. The captain 

happened to be smoking under the awnin, 

and hailed him. The mate sprang along t 
deck and said something too swift for me to 
catch the drift, though I had picked up a 
little of their tongue. Whatever it was, the 
captain pitched away his cigar, and he and 
the mate stood staring at one another like 
went on shore to- 


cross at the clearing. 
first time thatnone 


with him, set to hauling 

the awning tighter in his neighbourhood. 
He had got out another cigar, and, biti: 
it in his teeth, said in English, “ W 

are so how,” with a toss of his hand. 

! death fever ‘and nigro all 


He began to pace the deck. to a fine 
tune, muttering under his moustache 
every time he heeled round and saw the 
hut. 


Well, we broiled through the Sunday, and 
in the cool of the night our shore guard came 
on board and we learnt that two of the 
natives were down with the sickness. The 
rest with the exception of one woman had 
cleared out. As a rule, our men were a 
cheerful crowd, and at night they would 
stretch a sail over the fore deck to keep off 
the dew, then turn to and have some fun. 
But on this particular night they sorted 
themselves out into little groups and talked 


low: every now and again they would peer 
into the white mists creeping over the water 
as if expecting some weird appearance, 
though to tell the truth the place needed 
nothing more to give you the creeps. As soon 
as the night fell—and it came sharp in that 
creek—the steam would rise off the water 
and wrap everything out of sight. 

Now and again you could hear live things 
erying on shore; then towards midnight the 
land breeze would begin to moan aloft and 
set the gear tap-tapping on the masts out of 
sight in the smothered darkness. Worst of 
all to me was the smell of decay; some 
nights I felt choked and had a queer fancy 
that the white mists arose from the rotting of 
everything. Once I thought the ship was 
decaying, and I kept sticking at things with 
my knife, expecting to burst in the shell of 
outside paint and find the hard wood nothing 
but corruption ! 

Monday passed in the same idle way, 
except that the officers held no end of a 
discussion ; but the only decision seemed to 
be that we were to paint the ship outside, 
white from the copper, and all the ironwork 
with red lead. We finished on the Wednes- 
day, and next morning we were in the boat 
clearing some drift trees from our bows, when 
one of the men pointed out the fresh paint 
against the main channels all smudged. 
Some one had evidently climbed on board, 
for on a close look we could trace foot- 
marks, and on the rail the print of a red 
hand from the ironwork. Who it was and 
what was wanted we could not understand ; 
nothing was missing and no one had heard 
anything in the night; but that red hand 
was like the seal of some menace to us. In 
the afternoon the mate was down with the 
fever. This decided the captain to wait no 
longer, but pay the black mail levied by the 
tribe higher up the river and get down the 
cargo at all costs and clear out to sea. 

He went off with four men in the long boat 
and pulled away up stream, leaving the 
bo’swain and myself in charge. We did 
what we could for the mate, but that was 
little. There were some medicines on board, 
but beyond the quinine I did not know how 
to use them, and his countrymen accepted 
every evil with, ‘It comes and so it goes.” 
We had five hands left on board, but no one 
had been on shpre since the Sunday. Yet an 
insane longing had seized us to go on shore 
and see what was going on in the clearing. 
Through some carelessness our other boat 
had broken adrift and put this project out 
of the question except by swimming. Still 
we would lean for hours over the rail 
whispering under our breath to one another. 

After the first alarm, when the dreaded 
thing had settled, so to speak, our men 
seemed to be possessed with a childish 
gaiety, playing games and breaking out into 
fita of singing, which, used as I was to our old 
crew’s method of playtime, sounded a good 
deal like madness. The second day after 
our captain’s departure I found only three of 
them squatted on their heels. Dinner-time 
came and the missing man—the cook—had 
not put in an appearance, so I hailed the 
others to rout him out, They all looked up, 
and one shouted “Gastados.” “Tados” 
echoed back from the shore. I went forward, 
taking the other side of the deck, and found 
the cook not dead, but mortally bad with the 
disease. 

I believe for some time I gave way to wild 
imaginations, but I presently found myself 
joining in at the end of one of their wild 
choruses, and certainly I had touched no 
drink. 

The mate had become delirious, and the 
cook was not far off, and when I joined the 
group with the fresh light, they set up a 
shout and made a place for me. 
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A fever was on us all—the fever bred 
in grisly surroundings and horrible waiting. 
The mists twined across the decks and 
seemed to choke the lights. The cards with 
which they played grew limp and fell dully 
on the deck. The men’s faces were yellow 
and their eyes a dusky orange in the lamp- 
light. 

Fits of wild raving broke from the deck 
cabin, where the mate lay. Big gouts of dew 
plumped from the spars aloft on to the awn- 
ing, and the night cries on shore grew doubly 
weird. The game dragged heavily on. We 
were all consumed with a deadly thirst, and 
had a bucket of water with a tin dipper 
against us. 

The bo’swain suddenly threw up his head, 
listening. ‘El Capitano,”’ he said, and we 
all roused up as froma dream. We heard 
boat oars faintly sounding through the fog, 
and we all stared at one another. I felt my- 
self as if I had been on the point of killing 
some one and had just been stayed as my 
hand was striking. No one spoke and no 
one moved, but all glanced at one another 
with guestioning, horror-stricken eyes. 

We sprang to our feet and threw the lamp 
light on the mists. The boat shot into sight, 
and, as we shouted, came crashing alongside, 
the men tossing the oars from them and all 
leaping up the side, their faces dripping with 
sweat. I had just time to grip the captain 
from falling backwards—his mouth was 
dabbled with blood—when long canoes teem- 
ing with savages were aboard, and our sides 
and decks were alive with yelling and armed 
negroes. 

I saw our crew turned with their backs to 
the deck-house, their knives gleamingin their 
hands, and then all vanished in the tide of 
black howling savages. One came with a 
rush at me as I held the captain in my arms. 
I tried to drag him from the blow, and, step- 
ping back, fell clear through the gangway 
port. The thing was so sudden. that I hardly 
realised that I was overboard until I shot up 
and crashed against the bottom. The tide 
was running swiftly and I scraped the length 
of the keel before I came to the surface. I 
made a desperate clutch at the rudder, but 
the current dragged me past. The yells and 
howls from the ship were horrible beyond ex- 
pression. They lasted until I struck the mud 
@ little below the clearing. I got on some 
roots and peered out to where a faint smudge 
of light showed through the mist. 

‘There was a dead silence now, and, as I 
clung shivering on the slimy roots, I could 
hear my heart pumping like a bird’s when 
you pick it off the deck. 

It had all come and gone with such rapid- 
ity that I felt as if the whole world were 
reeling. I do not know how long I stayed on 
the roots, but something alive fell plump 
down on me from overhead. I scrambled on 
and never stopped until I came out in the 
clearing. The lights on the ship increased 
until the hull and lower spars were in sight. 
She was on fire! For the first time I realised 
that the crew had fallen, and I turned sick. 
The glare spread out until she was soon in 
full blaze, and I could see the savages jump- 
ing into their canoes and pushing off. They 
were heading for the clearing, and I slipped 
out of the light and went into the shade at 
the end of the hut and ran into some one’s 
arms. It was the black woman, and she 
looked ill to death. In affright she pointed 
back to the landing, and I saw the first canoe 
come in and the negroes pour on shore. 

The woman beckoned me to follow her, 
and she fled on to the mangrove belt on the 
water-side. Through we scrambled, and then 
I saw our boat stuck among the roots. I 
jumped in and pulled the woman after me. 
There was only one oar in the boat, but I 
pushed off and sculled down the current 
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like 2 madman. Once round the bend I 
Knew we should be safe, as the chances 
against their picking us up in the fog-laden 
reaches beyond were a thousand to one. 

On I sculled, the glow from the burning 
ship and the howls of triumph becoming less 
and legs distinct. Soon we were in complete 
darkness, and I had to guide the boat by the 
sound of the stream gurgling amongst the 
mangrove roots. The woman had slipped 
down and lay huddled in the bottom of the 
boat either asleep or dead; which, I could 
not tell. 

I sculled on more like some piece of 
mechanism than a body with a free soul. 
The fever had me in its clutches. I never 
can believe that, sane and healthy, I could 
have kept up to the oar all that time. I 
became dimly conscious of the nearing thun- 
der roll of the surf, and here and there a 
glistening star overhead. But these sights 
and sounds were but of little moment beside 
the fixed object my delirious mind had set 
itself: “Right out to sea, Right out to 
sea,’ and the words became the chime I was 
keeping time to. 

We went over the bar in the dawning and 
were nearly swamped in the passage. Then 
I remember putting the oar athwart the boat 
and leaning my aching arms over to keep 
me from falling in the water in the bottom. 
The woman lay back against the middle 
thwart facing me. In this posture I passed 
the day. Fits of delirium came to me, and 
made breaks in the horrible torment of 
thirst and burning heat, yet I still kept my 
arms across the oar; if I once slipped down 
it meant drowning. As to baling, I could 
not have got up even if a ship had hove in 
sight. 

The blessed night came at length and the 
bright stars slowly wheeled over the dark 
sky and faded away again, and the next 
day’s torture and delirium came. The day 
had not long broke when part of my mad 
fancy was that a boat should be alongside. 
But I was lifted out, still feebly striving to 
cling to my oar, and lifted once again up a 
ship’s side. After that I had a long spell 
of darkness, but I was in good hands. A 
French trader, becalmed at daybreak, had 
seen our boat and fetched me on board. The 
poor negro woman was dead, but, before 
leaving her body, they pulled out the boat’s 
plug to sink it. 

The Frenchman landed me at Marseilles, 
where I spent a couple of months in the 
hospital. 

You will understand now my aversion to 
anything that reminds me of the grim end- 
ing of that voyage. G. H. 


N™, let me return to myself. The last 

thing I remember, as I fell asleep that 
fearful night, was that my head was lying on 
the knees of a big, half-naked black woman ; 
her hand was on me, she patted me encou- 
ragingly, and somehow I was not afraid of 
her—I felt that she was trying to comfort 
me. 

It was broad daylight when I awoke, my 
head still upon that lubra’s knee. It was a 
bright and cheerful scene my eyes opened 
upon. In front of the mia-mias (the natives’ 
shelters) was a large, clear, lily-covered pond 
with arushy margin. Gum trees surrounded 
it, their white limbs crossing it in many 
strange contortions. Here and there were 
bright green wattleand cherry trees, andonthe 
tising ground behind was dense forest, amongst 
which strange grass trees grew. There was 
plenty of noise, for not only was the camp 
astir and the people all talking, but there 
was a mob of white cockatoos screaming, 
not far away; flocks of flaming parrots 
flashed through the open spaces, shrieking; 
high overhead small green loris screeched 
and chattered as they scrambled from branch 
to branch, gathering the honey from the 
eucalyptus blossoms. A laughing jackass 
was enjoying a glorious joke, and many mag- 
pies were sweetly “fluting” in the range 
beyond the lagoon. 

The blacks chattered and were busy, for 
a wonder. Up one tall tree near, a naked 
native was climbing. He cut a small hole with 
his stone tomahawk, into which he hooked 
one big toe ;_ he lifted himself by that, then, 
reaching up, he cut another hole ; into that 
he put his other toe, then cut another hole ; 
aud so he mounted up, not so very slowly. 
He was after ‘possums. In the water, two 
women waded to their waists, a pointed stick 
in either hand, prodding for eels. When one 
impaled one, she jerked it out, dexterously 
caught it in her mouth, transfixing it with 
her sharp white tocth. Others were raking 
out big mussels from the pond; girls were 
searching among the wattle-trees for gum; 
whilst many were on their knees filling small 
grass baskets with white grains lying scat- 
tered on the ground: this was manna, which 
had fallen from the gum-trees during the 
night. 

Around the little fires women were busy ; 
plucking some of the fur from the opossums, 
they threw them on the embers, and when 
slightly broiled they were passed to the men, 
who tore them to pieces and devoured them 
just as beasts would. The many dogs that 
were about appeared to share equally with 
all—men, women, and the few children be- 
longing to them. 

It could have been but a very few minutes 
that I thus lay, interested. Soon, too soon, 
the terrible position in which I was, came 
back to me. Tears filled my eyes. I was in 
despair. The kindly lubra, who had so far 
befriended me, saw me with concern. I 
talked to her, I cried to her, she could merely 
understand that I was in deep distress, and 
did her best to comfort me. She called some 
of the young ones, who brought me bits of 
half-raw flesh of eels or ‘possum, some wattle 
gum and manna. I could not look at any- 
thing but this last, and of it I took a hand- 
ful. 

Presently, King Henry came. He appeared 
to be the woman's husband; they talked 
about me, that I saw clearly; then others 
came, and soon a hot argument was raging. 
Some were on mischief bent, I thought, and 
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some looked well-disposed towards me, 
judging by the way they gazed at me; but 
all the time the woman kept me clese to her, 
stroking my hands and head. I really felt 
quite drawn to her, horrid asshe would have 
seemed in any other place. I nestled up to 
her; she looked at me and smiled, and cer- 
tainly did her best to protect and care for 
me. So thus my deadly fear was slightly 
eased: I knew I had one friend amongst 
these savage creatures. 

The black king seemed to be the only one 
who knew one word of English, and all he 
said was “No fear—by’me by you see a 
light.” Poor and small consolation for a 
white child thus at the mercy of these 
savages, 

As they finished their cooking and eating 
they gathered round King Henry, his wife 
and me; then the arguing went on with 
redoubled energy, and somehow I fancied 
that it referred to me—evidently a proposed 
action which some were for, whilst others 
made strong objection to it. The king, .his 
lubra, and some of the elderly men and 
women were of one mind I could see; they 
were clustered round me, and, child as I 
was, I knew they were my friends. The 
opposing party argued, vociferated, sometimes 
screamed in excitement. Ihad no idea what 
they wanted to do, but < feared the worst— 
worse than, I subsequently knew, was their 
desire. This wrangling went on all that 
day ; sometimes it calmed down a bit, when 
they were eating or sleeping, then it broke 
out again with redoubled vigour. At times 
I thought they would surely proceed to blows, 
but his black majesty’s authority prevented 
that. I ate but little; they brought me 
water in a piece of bark, and some manna and 
wattle gum was allI could manage. All day 
long I lay with my head in the dusky 
queen's lap, exhausted, caring very little for 
anything, almost beyond thinking of what 
my fate would be. 

Another night drew on—most of these 
people were asleep under their bark and 
brushwood mia-mias. The full moon again 
shed her silvery light over the silent woods, 
the lagoon lay dark and dismal, reflecting the 
dew-wet leaves and grasses—just as it did 
the night before; and the thought occurred to 
me of what Tom Low had said, “ Such a fine 
night for ’possums.” Now—with what a 
broken heart I thought of it, of what had 
happened since, of where I was then, and 
what would yet befal me—of my poor 
mother, of my father. Oh! it was very 
wretched for me, and as I rolled the tattered 
rug around me, I put my arms about the 
creature who still sheltered me, and sinking 
my curly head upon her lap I went aloud. I 
knew she felt for me, I’m sure she was 
pleased that I clung to her as I did; but as a 
tule I lay there in a kind of lethargy. 

The moon was high overhead when the 
movement of my guardian roused me to 
consciousness ; she was gesticulating with 
energy with one arm, whilst the other was 
wound tightly round me. A crowd of wild- 
eyed native: surrounded us; they were 
talking loudly, hurriedly ; they had spears in 
their hands and carried their shields; the 
lubras behind were loaded with their few 
children and their trifling camping gear. 
The action of the men was savage in the 
extreme. Was my time come then? Was I 
to be killed at once ? The bloodshot eyes, the 
heated breath, the dreadful odour of these 
people, closely packed around me, all 
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talking an unknown tongue—the frantic 
language of her who seemed then to be my 
only friend, the heat of tha night, my weak- 
ness from want of food, my altogether de- 
sperate condition, were too much for me. I 
entirely lost consciousness, and do not know 
of my own knowledge what next occurred ; 
only this—when I came to myself again, the 
moon had set, I was lying by a smouldering 
fire, wrapped in the same old ‘possum rug— 
but alone! 

I raised myself upon my hands and knees, 
peering long and wonderingly around me ; no 
one was visible —I had been abandoned then. 
Then I cried out—longed even for the poor 
woman who had been so good to me—I think 
I screamed ‘out from fear, and the awful 
loneliness. Ah! I had a bad time of it that 
night. Idared not stir—but when I had again 
exhausted myself with tears and lamenta- 
tions I lay down beside the fire, now nearly 
out, sinking into semi-consciousness. 

Then the sun rose, the cockatoos and 
parrots awoke, the magpies uttered their 
sweet notes around me, the jackass in the 
tree above me laughed long and loudly at 
the poor white child, lying beside the ashes 
of a long dead fire. 

I think I must have slept—at any rate the 
sun was high when I began to think con- 
secutively—I was hungry, terribly hungry. 
and thirsty too. Water was plentiful. I 
plucked up courage and crept down to it and 
had a long, long drink. Then I thought of 
the manna. I searched assiduously for the 
white sweet morsels, but I found few—they 
were alreaiy stained and half dissolved in 
the sun’s hot rays, yet I got enough to 
satisfy my desires ; then I crept back again 
to my wretched lair in the dirty ‘possum rug 
beside the grey ashes. I clasped my knees 
up to my chin and thought and thought, and 
prayed and cried again, us you may easily 
Imagine. I was a very miserable boy. 

Presently—what was that noise over there 
in the ranges? Something new? No birds 
or beasts could make it. Surely it was a 
horse galloping? Yes! I could not be 
mistaken; nearer and nearer. There must be 
a rider on it. 

At last it came in sight, wildly tearing 
through the gaunt gum-trees—a big bay 
mare. On it was a man—a man with a red 
shirt on, calling loudly as he came straight 
on for me! 

As he drew near, oh! think of my despair, 
my horror! It was a blackfellow—great as 
my hope had been that rescue at last had 
come! Oh! think of my disappointment— 
another blackfellow come to carry me off, I 
felt sure. All hope was gone. In my weak 
state it was too much for me, and again I 
lost consciousness. 

When I once more returned to my right 
mind I was seated on the ground with my 
back against a tree. Beside me was this 
blackfellow, with a pannikin of water, 
urging me to drink ; in my hand was a cake, 
of a kind I knew quite well—it was my 
mother’s making-—the horse was fastened 
near, the man was looking pleasantly at 
me. Hope suddenly sprang up—I could 
have kissed that blackfellow. When he 
perceived that I was fully alive to what was 
going on, he spoke. Pointing to himself, he 
said, “ This palla Billy Boy; baal this one 
picaninny make bobbery. You pull alonger 
Billy Boy, by’me by ketchum doctor alonger 
plenty white palla—you see—murry plenty 
goon.” 


“My father! my mother!" I cried, to 
which he answered : 

“You pull alonger me, you plenty make a 
light—you plenty soon see your fazer and 
your muzzer—all light—you see me—by’me 
by direckly.” 

What could I do but what he said? So 
on his horse he leapt and dragged me up in 
front of him; then through the woods we 
galloped, hour after hour, mile after mile, 
steadily, monotonously, we travelled. Once 
we rested beside a ereek, and from a bag 
which hung around his waist he handed me 
another cake, which-my dear mother’s hands 
had made, I knew. Oh! how sweet it was, 
how good it felt to know, as then I did, that 
1 was on my way to her. I could barely 
understand what this creature said to me, 
only “ You see me ?-- all light!” 

At times he turned my face up to his, as 
we journeyed on, and shouted to me, “ Your 
muzzer!’’ and laughed aloud, and I laughed 
too, for somehow I was confident that my 
troubles were neariy over. 

So, towards evening, we came to a large 
lagoon ; then other horsemen came in sight. 
Billy Boy began to cooee, then one galloped 
to meet us, and almost before I knew more 
than that I was in the midst of people of my 
own kind, I was in my father’s arms, who was 
quite overwhelmed with joy at thus receiving 
me. 

Again the moon was up—the joyous, 
brilliant moon, again the silver light glistened 
on each leaf and grass-blade—again it was a 
fine night for ‘possums, but what cared we 
for that? We who were galloping madly 
through the glorious forest. I, before my 
father on his horse, with Billy Boy beside 
us, who every now and then remarked 
to all and sundry, with a grunt of satis- 
faction, “ You see me!” 

What need of more? What boots it to 
tell about that home-coming? How my 
mother stood by the old bark hut with arms 
wide open to receive me. How Tom Low 
and Tom Low's father and mother cried 
with joy to welcome me. How for days and 
days thereafter I was the hero of the Mount 
Mclvar diggings ; and how to this day I have 
not forgotten, nor am I likely ever to forget, 
my terrible captivity in a blacks’ camp in 
Australia. 

But so far I have not explained about this 
‘possum rug, have [? [ must hark back a 
little. We ascertained that Billy Boy, having 
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traced us to the big lagoon which I have 
mei.sioned, then guessed what had most 
probably become of us. He adopted that 
night their mode of communicating across 
water—which my father heard and saw—by 
which means he easily discovered if his sur- 
mise were correct. He found that Tom Low 
was actually then with those with whom he, 
Billy Boy, was conversing. From his superior 
knowledge of the power and resources of 
white people it was easy to persuade his 
friends, who were members of his own tribe, 
of the wisdom of at once giving the lad up, 
assuring them thnt if they did not do so, 
dire vengeance would speedily be meted out 
to them. The result was that they returned 
Tom Low as I have described. 

Billy Boy also got full information as to 
my whereabouts and their intentions about 
me. I had been taken, he heard, many 
miles away, into the mountains, to a spot 
he knew well; there they proposed to keep 
me, bringing me up with the tribe or get- 
ting a ransom for me. I never understood 
that they intended to kill me, as I so very 
naturally feared whilst I was captive with 
them. 

Billy Boy so impressed that portion of the 
tribe with whom he was communicating with 
what would happen to them if any harm 
came to me, or if I were not instantly returned, 
that they sent a man off that night to warn 
those who had me in charge. This man 
seems to have arrived when I was in the 
middle of the great palaver which was going 
on, you remember, when I was so sure that 
my last hour had come, and swooned away; 
which caused the hurried decision, with 
the result that I was abandoned as I have 
recounted. My captors knew well enough 
that Billy Boy could find me easily. 

Of course this black tracker was very well 
rewarded by my father. He had “plenty 
tucker’ for long after, also I fear “ plenty 
too much nobbler ;”’ for, say what my parents 
could, it was not possible to persuade him 
that it was bad to spend his money so. Is 
it surprising? Most of the white men he 
knew did so. So soon as they handled the 
money they earned, they hurried to the 
nearest groggery and “‘ knocked it down like 
men!"’ White men have much to answer 
for in Australia, as in all lands where they 
come in contact with aborigines. 

But even now I have not told the story of 
this particular ‘possum rug. 
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Some months efter I was rescned I was 
down by Mclvar Creek helping father wash 
some paydirt. for he did a little gold diggin, 
when he could. A party of natives crawled 
by. First I noticed King Henry. I think he 
tried to conceal his identity from me, but a 
gust of wind blew his tattered blanket on one 
ade and I saw his bright brass crescent. 
Then I recognised his labra, to whom I natu- 
rally called my father’s notice. I had of 
course often described the kindness of this 
woman, so we called her to us, and after a deal 
of trouble persuaded her to come up to our 
hut. There my mother warmly welcomed 
her, doing for her all she could, to show her 
gratitude, but I’m afraid “tucker and 
“‘bacca’ were what pleased her most. After 
that she came as often as the tribe was near 
us. My mother taught her a good many 
English words and tried hard to do her 
yood. We called her Maria. One thing I 
remember well ; she made a long loose pink 
dress for her, which Maria was very proud 
of. But it soon came to grief : first one arm, 
then another, disappeared, then the bodice ; 
and the last we saw of it, the poor creature 
had wound the remnant of the skirt round 
her head as a sort of turban. I believe this 
woman was an unusually good specimen of 
an Australian lubra. She wasnot handsome, 
but there was a certain amount of intelligence 
and good humonr in her countenance. She 
was not so wretchedly thin and bony as most 
native women were, and her hair was always 
done neatly. 

For several years we had visits from her 
and her husband. They always camped 
outside the hut under a sheet of bark, and 
after a day or two spent in gorging them- 
selves, never refusing anything to eat or 
drink—would wander off, to turn up again— 
when hungrier than usual, I suppose. She 
often brought grass baskets and bags, skins 
and bits of curios. But when she heard that 
we were leaving the country for good and 
all, she brought a parting present for me— 
this rug in fact. We had it properly tanned 
when we reached home; and here it is, as 
I said before, an old one, but a good one 
yet. 

Naturally, I never use it without thinking 
of Black Maria and of that terrible time [ 
had years ago in Australia, especially on 
such a night as this—such a fine night for 
*possums.”" 

[THE END.) 


EO 


W: had a good many adventures, Jim and 

I, while we companioned together on 
the goldfields, some of which have already 
been chronicled, while others have not. 

It does not matter where we were camping 
at the time, or rather, I should prefer, for 
obvious reasons, not to say. This much, 
however, I must mention in order to make 
myself understood: it was a mountainous 
region, hitherto only partially explored, 
though not many miles distant from a well- 
known field, where we had been working, with 
no great success, for some little time. 

When fellows were out of luck on the dig- 
@ings in these already far-away days, there 
were two courses at least always open to 
them, one of which was to “ goon the <pree.” 
and keep on at it as long as the funds lasted, 
or one could persuade old Johnny Allsorts, 
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the storekeeper, to give credit; the other 
plan was to go prospecting—that is, to look out 
for a spét more or less likely to contain some 
of the precious metal, sink a shaft, or shafts, 
there and accept the result. 

Naturally, we preferred the latter alterna- 
tive, and set out one morning, armed with the 
ordinary accoutrements of diggers—namely, 
picks and shovels, bucket and rope —in search, 
not exactly of fresh fields and pastures new, 
but of some place where we might light upon 
the gold of which we were in considerable 
need, 

We crossed the range, not the one where 
we discovered—but that would be telling, so 
I must pull up. Woe crossed a high range 
and found a deep gully or ravine on the fur 
side of it, with a broad alluvial bottom, where 
we sunk a shaft, but got nothing except 


mullock, or stiff clay, which was not auri- 
ferous, and having pronounced the customary 
formula, “ One more for the Queen, God bless 
her!” we shouldered our tools, crossed the 
hill on the opposite side of the flat, and found 
ourselves in much such another gully as the 
one we had just quitted. 

Obviously, at least so we decided, there was 
No good digging there, and so we left one of 
the richest deposits that ever was discovered 
in that part of the world untouched (it was 
hit on afterwards by some fellows we knew, 
who made their fortune, but we had no share 
in it), and passed on into another gully, the 
sides of which were more precipitous, and 
contained more broken quartz than either of 
the others, and here we started sinking, to 
tind just « show or.trace of gold, but nothing 
to pay for working. 
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pour down. Just at the end of the keel we 
had another clay funnel as an air-hole. The 
lead was cooked on the gas stove. When it 
was all melted a piece of butter about as big 
asa walnut was thrown in, and there was a 
great blaze in the saucepan while the im- 
purities were burning; and when the blaze 
died away, the black scum had to be scraped 
off the top, leaving the lead below in colour 
like molten silver. In it went, down the 
funnel slowly and steadily, with two or three 
pauses of @ second or two to settle; and the 
whole of it was used. It was a first-rate 
casting, ragged only on its upper edge; but 
it took three hours to plane it and scrape it 
and sandpaper it, and leave it as smooth as 
aknife. That night, before we finished, we 
had not only got the lead on, but screwed on 
to it, with a screw at every two inches, a 
protecting strip of brass that ran all the way 
round from the top of the cutwater to where 
the sternpost touched the counter. In the 
middle the strip was a quarter of an inch 
wide; at the ends it had to be rasped down 
until it was less than an eighth. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
(SEVENTEENTH SERIES.) 


More New ScpsEcts axp VALUABLE PRIZES. 
[Continued from page 62.) 


VI. Drawing and Painting 
Competition. 
Prizes—Fice Guineas. 


We offer Two Prizes, of Three and Two Guineas re- 
spectively, for the best design in oils or watercolours of 
scare Heap, Competitors are not wholly debarred 
from copying, but preference will be given to originul 
work—that is, a copy from the life of any favourite cut. 
There will be two classes only—all ages up to 16, and 
from 16 to 24. The higher prize will goto the division 
showing the better work. 


[The tast day for sending in is May 81, 1896.1 


VII. Burnt Wood Engraving. 
Prizes— Five Guineas, 


On pages 460 and 478 of onr last volume (Vol. XVI), 
and again on pages 59 and 77 of the current volume, we 
give, from the pen and pencil of two skilled workers, 
most complete practical instructions in this beautiful 
urt. With a view to testing the progress our readers 
may have made in the study,and the skill they have ac- 
quirel, we now offer prizes to the value of Five Guineas, 
to be awarded, socording to the decision of the adjudi- 
cators, for the best specimens of Poker work, judged 
ulike as to utility and beauty, thar. may be sent in tous. 
There will be two classes only—the junior taking in all 
ages up to 16, and the senior all ages from that to 24, 

[The lust day for sending in is June 29, 1895.) 


VIII. Novel Map-Drawing 
Competition. 
Pritses— Five Guineas, 


We offer Prizes to the value of Fice Guineas for the best 
map, delineated from the famous story of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” that may reach us. 

What is wanted is a nap of Robinson Crusce's Island, 
each as he might have shown to his friends after he 
came home. It should indicate the sizeand position of 
the fsland, and the position of all the important places, 
ruch as the Creek, the Castle, the Arbour, the Grotto, 
the spot where the footprint was found, where the sliip- 
wreck took place, where the savages used to land. The 
general nature of the surface of the Island should also 
be indicated—the hills, valleys, rocks, and currents. It 
goes without saying that we do not really know the 
+hape of the Island—though a well-known island has 
been named Robinson Crusoe’s—s0 each competitor 
must choose a shape for himself, the only limit being 
that the shape chosen must suit all the events of the 
story. 

Ax this is rather a new kind of competition, it may 
not be amiss to give some hints how to go about draw- 
ing the map. Get a copy of the story of “ Robinson 

oe,” and read {t over with a pencil in’ your band. 
As often as you come across sny remark bearing upon 
the position of the island, or any of the places in 
the inland, note carefully what is raid,and make at 
the eame time o pencil mark at the margin. In doing 
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this you will be greatly helped by keeping clearly before 
your mind the questions you wish the book to auswer. 
For example, you want to know whether tle island was 
longer from east to or from north te south; what 
the greatest length of it was,on which side Robinson 
was wrecked, which side was nearest the mainland, 
Some of those questions are not answered directly, but 
a little common-sense and the putting of two and two 
together will answer them and many more. After you 
have read over the whole story look up all the marked 
parts, and make up your mind as to the general bear- 
ing of all the facts, then put your map on paper in the 
way you usually draw your mape. You may draw your 
map on any size or kind of paper you Please, and cither 
colour it or not as you think best. The one thing of 
importance is to our map agree with the story. 
Above all, don't be afraid to send in your map once 

ou have begun it. It may not look well, and may even 
Finve some mistakes in it and yet bea capital map for 
all that. 


[This competition is open to all readers equally, irre- 
spective of age. The last day for sending in is July 31, 
1896.) 


*.® SPECIAL NoTE.— For the “ Rules and Conditions.” 
ete., which apply equally to these, as to all our other com- 
petitions, refer to payer 82 of the present volume * B.U.P.” 
If you have not got that particular number (Weekly 
No. for Oct. 27), don't write to us, but get it. It may 
be obtained of any Ucokseller, price 1d. 
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THE LAST VOYAGE OF HENRY 
HUDSON. 
(See our coloured Frontispiece.) 


gwry Hupson left a famous name in the 
world, and yet very little is known of 
him. He first appears on April 19, 1607, 
taking the sacrament at St. Ethelburga’s, in 
Bishopsgate Street, before he started that 
afternoon to sail to China by way of the 
North Pole; and four years afterwards he 
disappears in an open boat cast adrift in the 
bay that bears his name. 

He seems to have spent his early life in 
the service of the Muscovy Company, con- 
nected with which were several Hudsons, 
who were probably his relatives. He was a 
citizen of London ; he had a wife and child- 
ren; and on the four voyages he made dur- 
ing the four years of his emergence from 
obscurity, he took his boy John with him, 
and with him John died. That is all we 
know of his family history, except that after 
his death his widow was helped by the East 
India Company, and sent her second son to 
sea in one of the Company’s ships. 

That he was a bold and resourceful 
mariner is evident. Here he was coming out 
of St. Ethelburga’s with ten men and a boy 
to board the Hopewell of 80 tons—-about the 
size of a coasting schooner — and in her brave 
the dangers of the icy seas. Past the 
Shetlands, up to the east coast of Greenland, 
north-east to Spitzbergen, northward of that 
to 81° he goes, baulked by ice and fog, and 
finding no passage that way. Next year he 
is off again with twelve men and his boy, 
this time to try north-eastward, and be 
stopped by ice between Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla. 

A strange voyage among strange perils and 
strange sights. Take this forexample. ‘ The 
fifteenth (June, 1608); all day and night 
cleere sunshine ; the wind at east; the lati- 
tude at noone, 75 degreea 7 minutes. We 
held westward by our account 13 leagues. 
In the afternoone the sea was asswaged ; and 
the wind being at east we set sayle, and 
stood south ahd. by east, and south-south- 
east as we could. This morning, one of our 
companie looking over boord saw & MERMAID, 
and calling up some of the companie to see 
her, one more came up, and by that time shee 
was come close to the ship’s side, looking 
earnestly on the men; a little after, a sea 
came and overturned her; from the navill 
upward her backe and breasts were like a 
woman’s, as they say that saw her; her 
body as big as one of us; her skin very 


white; and long haire hanging downe be- 
hinde, of colour blacke ; in her going doune 
they saw her tayle, which was like the tay!e 
of a porposse, and speckled like a macrell. 
Their names that saw her were Thomas 
Hilles and Robert Rayner”’—happy men 
both, but if it had been Master John we 
should have more difheulty in our unbelief! 

It was these two voyages which started the 
whale fishery in the Spitzbergen seas. Next 
year he was off again, this time in the Half 
Moon from Amsterdam, under the flag of the 
Dutch East India Company, with a mixed 
crew of Dutch and English, endeavouring 
“for a passage by the north around by the 
north side of Nova Zembla.” Again he was 
stopped by the ice, and turning his vessel’s 
head westward he sailed right acroes the 
Atlantic to try and get through to China 
that way, having probably heard rumours of 
the inland lakes from his friend John Smith 
the Great. 

A voyage this which had results. On 
July 12 he dropped anchor in what is now 
Penobscot Bay, on the coast of Maine. 
Evidently there was no passage there. Out 
to sea again, and then to the southward he 
went down as far as King James’s River in 
Virginia ; then he turned northward, and on 
August 28 discovered Delaware Bay. Trying 
it round and finding no road to the west, he 
made again to the northward, and on Sep- 
tember 3—Cromwell’s lucky day that was to 
be—discovered what is now one of the busiest 
of the world’s rivers. A year or so after- 
wards the Dutchmen followed in his foot- 
steps and began a trade in furs; to protect 
themselves they built a fort ; the fort became 
a village; the village became a town, New 
Amsterdam; and in 1664 New Amsterdam 
was captured by the English, and, in honour 
of him who was to be James the Second, 
became New York. 

Hudson anchored off Sandy Hook, and hie 
first landing-place was Coney Island. Sail- 
ing up the river named after him, he 
reached the site of Albany and saw the 
Catskill Mountains; but the China road was 
evidently not along this latitude, and so he 
came back and came home, to be stopped 
at Dartmouth and ordered to prepare for 
the voyage next year which proved to be his 
last. 

The last voyage of Henry Hudson is one 
of the sea’s many tragedies. On April 17, 
1610. in the little ship Discoverie, of 55 tons, 
he “went downe from St. Katharine’s 
Poole”’—near the Tower—“ and fell doane 
to Blackewall; and so plyed downe with the 
ships to Lee,” outward bound to find the 
North-West passage, at the cost of Sir 
Thomas Smith, Sir John Wolstenholme, and 
Sir Dudley Digges. On board were twenty- 
three, including John Hudson and a rascally 
youth named Henry Greene, who joined the 
ship at Gravesend. 

All went well for a time. The course was 
laid for Iceland, and on June 1 Brede Bay 
was left for Greenland, sighting it on the 4th, 
the land “very mountaynous and full of 
round hils, like to sugar-loaves, covered with 
snow.’ On July 5 they were in Ungava Bay, 
when 8 mutiny troke out, which was with 
difficulty tided over. In November they were 
in the southern extremity of Hudson’s Bay, 
where they wintered and lived upon ptar- 
migan, of which they killed upwards of 1,200. 

In the middle of November died John 
Williams, the gunner, the innocent cause of 
the trouble that followed. He had a “ gray 
cloth goune,” which, when his goods were sold 
at the mast, Henry Greene wanted, but which 
Hudson gave to his mate Bylot, whohad been 
appointed to that position in place of a certain 
Robert Juet, whom it had been deemed 
necessary to disrate. Thus it came about 
that there were two discontented men in the 
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ship—Juet, for want of his place, and Greene 
for want of the coat; and these two conspired 
together and gradually drew in the majority 
of the crew. 

All the winter the “ partridges white as 
milke,” that is, the ptarmigan, continued 
plentiful. “The spring coming this fowle 
left us, yet they were with us all the extreame 
cold. Then in their places came divers sort 
of other fowle, as swanne, geese, duck, and 
teale, but hard to come by. Our master 
hoped they would have bred in those grounds, 
but they doe not, but came from the south 
and flew to the north, further than we were 
this voyage.” In short, all would have gone 
well had it not been for the conspiracy. The 
ice began to break up. “‘ Thomas Woodhouse 
brought home a budde of a tree full of a tur- 
pentine substance. Of this our surgeon made 
a decoction to drinke, and applyed the buddes 
hot to them that were troubled with ach in 
any part of their bodies,” much to thcir relief. 
At last the sea was so clear of ice that a 
boat’s crew went out fishing with a net, and 
caught five hundred fish, “as big as good 
herrings and some trontes,” which led Henry 
Greene and the boatswain Wilson to think of 
taking the net and shallop and shift for them- 
selves—a litte p'ot that was frustrated by 
Hudson going otf in the boat with a view to 
entering into communication with the natives, 
whom he failed to find. 

Then the plan of the plot was changed, 
and, instead of making off with the boat, it 
was decided to put Hudson in the boat and 
turn him adrift with those that remained 
faithful to him. But the attempt was put 
off for a time until the way out lay clear. 
On June 18 the ship quitted her winter 
quarters. Three days afterwards the mutiny 
broke out. As Hudson left his cabin in the 
morning he was seized by the cook and one 
of the seamen, while the boatswain bound 
his hands behind him. The captain called 
to the carpenter, who drew a sword, but was 
soon overpowered by Juet and others. Two 
of the seamen, Ludlow and Bute, a!so showed 
fignt but had to yield to the mutineers. The 
boat was hoisted out; the carpenter was 
asked to stay, but he told them “ they would 
bee hanged when they came home; and, as 
for himselfe, hee said, hee would not stay in 
the ship unlesse they would force him,” and 
asked for his chest to go with him, which 
was done; the sick were driven out of their 
cabins into the boat, and with them went 
Ludlow and Bate, so that altogether there 
were cast away Hudson and his son John, 
Ludlow, Faner, Statfe, Woodhouse, a student 
of mathematies, Moore, King, and Bute. The 
carpenter begged and got ‘‘a peece, and 
powder and shot and some pikes, an iron pot, 
with some meale and other things;” the 
boat was shoved off and for a little time 
towed astern; then the painter was cut and 
the ship set her topsails and left them. In 
a little time the Discoverie lay to under her 
foresail, while the mutineers rifled her, and 
the boat began to close on her. Then, says 
the rascally Prickett, who was kept on board 
to make things pleasant with the owners, 
“they let fall the mainsayle, and out with 
their topsayles and fly as from an enemy.” 

That is the last we hear of Henry Hudson, 
rent adrift in this pathetic way in the Arctic 
seas. What became of him is unknown. 
Legends of him there are many; some send 
him to the north ; some to the south to sleep 
among the Catskills and form the basis of 
the story of Rip Van Winkle; some send him 
as a corpse drifting through the passage he 
failed to find when living. 

Eleven men remained on board, and of 
these six were killed or died on the passage 
home—the six whom Prickett, who tells the 
story, says were the leaders of the mutiny. 
Greene was shot by the Eskimos, Juet died 
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“ for meere want,” the provisions giving out, 
so that in the last days the men had only 
candles tofeed on. Bylot brought the vessel 
home, and afterwards went discovering on 
his own account. Next year Button went 
out in search of the boat, but found her not, 
nor any trace of them that perished in her. 

In one sense it would seem as though 
Hudson’s enterprises were all failures, but 
really their influence was enormous. He 
gave us the Spitzbergen whale fisheries and 
the fur trade of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and he gave the Dutch their Manhattan 
settlement, which is now the largest sea- 
port of America. 


—osezoe—. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


FEBRUARY. 


I.—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, and Garden. 


By Gorpon Sranves, c.M., M.D., R.N. 


hae RaBBITRY TO THE FORR.—I confers that I] am 
sometimes a little rough on my rabbit boss. Not that 
they don't merit a doing in “ Doings” now and then, 
for they are apt to treat their beautiful pets with great 
carelessness and neglect. They pull them about any- 
how, and anywhere; they lift them by the ears; they 
keep them in the dark, and in filthy, high smelling 
hutches ; they scrimp them of bedding, and they feed 
them irregularly and injudiciously ; they deprive them. 
of fresh air and exercise, and then when scurfy ears 
and skins, or pot-belly comes on, they write to our 
Editor. 1 think that the parents of boys who keep 
rabbits or pets of any rort should see that they are at 
least kept clean, This is u duty. 

Nevertheless, the keeping of rabbits is a very nice 
fancy, and one I should willingly encourage if boys can 
only be got. to know the dreadful sin it is to keep in 
filth and misery any creature that God made. You 
should study our Rabbit articles before getting your 
rabbits, Next you muet build the hutches, You 
should have two, and they can’t be too light and roomy, 
though they must be kept free from cold and direct 
draughts, 

I may give my readers further hints about bunnies 
next month, 


Tar Poutrry Rey.—If going in for a few fowls, 
—anl, mind you, a few pay, though very large swarms 
don't—you will have made up your mind by this time 
as to the breeds, and may have bought your pullets and 
cockerel. 1 don't wish you to be guided by my fancy, 
but, between you and me and the binnacle, I'd as soon 
have good Game and a Dorking or two as anything. 
{like Langshans though, and the non-eitting Spanish 
fowls come in handy with their eggs. 

You must bufld your poultry house and lay eut your 
ran to begin with, anyhow, and the sooner you do this 
the better: for remember that fowls muy now be set, 
and even chickens hatched, though it is time enongh 
yet for that, 

It ie a good plan to buy eggs at this season of the 
year, which you can do through the columns of, say, 
the Feathered World or Stock Keeper, and to arrange for 
ueitter. Sometimes you may be able to borrow one from 
aneighbour. Anyhow, you must not keep the eggs too 
long. I have always recommended the Dorking. She 
@ good sitter and a capital mother, 
nd that two hens be set at one time, so that, if you 
have only a certain number of chicke, one hen can look 
after the whole, while the other goes back to the run. 

A bottomless round cheese-box makes a good nest- 
holder. Place it in @ quiet corner, where the hen will 
be free from molestation. Put {t over a large, grarsy 
turf, and put your nest of straw on that, not too deep. 
Place china or nest eggs under her first, then when she 
ix completely settled, take these away quietly and put 
in the real ones. She should come off once a day to 
eat the maize or other hard food you put down for her, 
and to drink, and use the dust bath. 


THE Piaron Lort.—Valentine’s day. a now almort 
obsolete and heathenish festival, is on the 14th of this 
month, and come young fanciers have an idea this is 
the season for mating pigeons. ‘Well, many wild birds 
have eggs early in February, the rooks for example, as 
every country boy knows ; but we wait till the middle, 
or even end, of March before we mate our pigeons, the 
exact time depending a good deal upon the weather. Too 
early breeding often means weakly offspring, so just 
continue to consider it winter still, Feed well, how- 
ever ; always keep the hoppers fall. This is an answer 
to the question boys often pnt, namely, “ How often 
should I feed my pigeons?” Beware of giving dusty 
or weevil-eaten tick beans; and don't forget that your 
pigecn loft must be well ventilated and very well 
lighted. Don't think of mating any but the very 
healthiest of birds, Boys who lave been keeping 
Pigeons for years, may go in for Englich owls, hill- 
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backs, or any of the fancy kinda; bat if you have had 
no former experience, try your band first at breeding 
the ordinary tumblers or pouters, So shall you gain 
experience. 


Tne AVIARY.—As with pigeons, 60 with canaries, 
Mating is ont of the question for a month yet. Bu 
you can be overhauling your breeding-cayes and seeing, 
that they are perfectly clear. Nothing iilitates <o 
much against succcasful breeding as a mitey cage. Sev, 
if an amateur, that you get young and healthy stock. 


Goats.—I am sometimes asked questions about goats" 
These animals are very handy in small country or #ub- 
urban families where there are children. The want of 
success in keeping them, I think, usually depends upon 
want of judgment In making a purchase. 

Don't buy a goat under three years old, and get one 
that has just kidded. She ought to be big—the bigger 
the better—with a short, sturdy peck, and broad crest, 
and strong hair. Get a hornlexs goat, with small head, 
narrow muzzle, and big bright eyes. She ought to 
have good large cars, and be straight on the ping, A 
goat like thig, if yon are lucky enough to get one, will 
give about a quart of milk thrice a day, but she must be 
well fed, although on bumble fare. 


Tre_Kexyzi.—The weather will atill be wild and 
cold. I disapprove ultogether of outdoor open kennels 
in winter : T look upon them as very cruel, more especi- 
ally if thedog be chained up. If I could make thelaws, 
Lshould abolieh the chain altogether as well as the 
muzzle, but the truth is, we selfish human beings are so 
busy squabbling over laws intended to keep ourselves 
snug and cosy, that we entirely forget the poor animals 
dependent on us. Well, continue to give your dog 


plenty of exercise. It docs yourself good as well as the 
dog. Let his bed be free froiu direct draught, and avoid 
damp. It is adog’s greitest enemy. It doesn't take 


long to rub a dog down after coming in from the wet. 
You should keep two rongh towels for this very pur- 
pose, 

THE GARDENS.—Begin at onee to get. these in order 
if you have allowed them to get belund. But a good 
uardener is always up to date. Get weels dug in before 
they sccl. You can make & sowing of peas and 
onions later on if the weather is fine. Manure well, and 
put every morsel of ground to some good ure. 

The Window (arden.— It won't. be too late yet to get 
rendy window boxes ; covered with pretty tiles or virgin 
cork, they are very fetching. ‘These you can always fill 
up with spring flowers, and so have bloom all the season 
through. You want good mould, though. 


II.—Natural History. 
By Rev. THeopore Woop, F.z.8. 


OvTpOoR Wonk. Colleeting.—In February one’s spirits 
always go up—at least, mine do; for spring seems 
within measurable distance at last, and the prospect, of 
active ontdoor work {sno longer in the dim future. 
Indeed, there is something to be done in this way even 
now. The Winter Moth (Chetmatobia bremate) is din 
appearing at last, and is being replaced by its near 
relative, the Spring Usher (//tbernta leucophearta). Now, 
the Spring Usher ix n very common moth--you can 
find it in numbers upon palings and tree tranks by day 
and on gas-lamps by night ; but, on the other hand, {t 
fa exceedingly variable. So you will want a good many 
specimens to make a really representative series, and 
will have something to do in looking for them. The 
cd, spider-like female must also be sought for in cracks 
and crevices. Then the Small Beggar (rtogaster lanes. 
tris) makes its appearance among hawthorn and s'oe ;the 
Pale Brindled Beauty (Phigatia ptloraria) will probably 
turn up on the palings before theend of the month ; the 
Dotted Border (Hibernia proyemmaria) is sure to be 
common almost everywhere; and very likely the queer 
little March Moth (Anisopteryz @scularia) will bear it 
company if the weather be tolerably mild. £0 don't go 
out without a few pill-boxes in your pocket, and be sure 
to keep an eye upon every fence aud tree-trunk that you 
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Pforking the palings.—This is more a matter of prac- 
tice than anything elee. A novice sees very little, aud 
passes by moth after moth which the experienced col- 
lector behind him notices at once from the other side 
of the road. But the cye is readily trained, and in the 
course of a few weeks one becomes so proficient that 
even a high park fence can be easily worked while 
one is posting along at the rate of four miles an hour. 
Remember that different mothe select different parts of 
the fence for their resting-place. Some sit boldly in full 
view, with their wings spread out as evenly a3 if they 
were already on the setting-board ; some like the edge 
of a pale, and fold their wings tightly around them ; 
noctue, as a rule, hide away under the ledge at the 
top, and are not very easy to seo; while bombgces usu- 
alls rest within a foot or two of the ground. Perhaps 
the worst of all are nome of the geometers, which inainu- 
ate themselves between two paler, junt where one over- 
Japs the other. These are hard to ree, and harder still 
to capture; but luckily they are not very numerous, 
Green and grey moths are very apt to rest among licheus, 
and, in conecquence, are 1y overlooked. 
Pill-boring, from a fence, can generally be done with 
one hand. Occasionally the insect must be induced to 
enter the box by a little mild persuasion from a twig or 
a blade of gras. Never, under apy circumstances, put 
two moths in the same box; always kill and set 
your captives as acon as possible after arriving home. 
If you cannot find time for this at ones, at any rate kill 
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them, and pin them into a zinc collecting-box, having 
previouely damped the cork. If you do not 

such a box, @ jar with an inch of damp sand at the 
bottom, and fitted with a tightly closing lid, will answer 
the purpose equally well. In this way you can keer 
your insects in good condition for setting for a couple 
of days; but if you leave them longer than that they 
will probably become mbuldy. 

W.Be—inseots which have been placed in a relaxing 
box must always be left upon the setting-boards two or 
three days longer than those which have been sct im- 
mediately after death. 

InpooR Work. Forcing.—Although I have spoken 
upon this subject before, let me say a wond or two about 
it again, as I constantly receive letters asking how it is 
to be managed. The practice has an advantage and 
disndvantage. The advantage is, that one is enabled to 
get all one’s pupse hatched out, and the moths set and 
off the boards, before the press of the summer work 
comes on. The disadvantage is, that “forced” papa 
are rather apt to produce cripples. Perhaps theformer 
outweighs the latter. If you adopt the practice, all yuu 
have to do is to bring your pups into a room where a 
fire is constantly uring, and slightly damp the sand 


which covers them once or twice a week. Of course, 


ow not To Grow Tatrer (F. I. Lampost).—Boys 
who ask such silly queries as this need not look for 
replies. We answer all queries that are not stupid 
and that are of general interest. Boys who do not 
receive reptics on medical questions may rely on it 
they are trivial. Other querics, such as Downcourt’s 
on pimples and blackheads, have been answered over 
and over again. Queries, too, on chest measurements, 
guinea-pigs, etc. Boys should always look over back 
lgorreapondenice before they venture to write to the 
itor. 


EpiLeptic Frrs (Sufferer).—Too serious. Any regular 
practitioner. Oh yes, there is hope. 

FxepiNc PIGEONS.—There is no measured quantity. 
But keep the hoppers always plenished. 

Fisnrs.—They will do very well, only keep a covering 
‘over the tank on frosty nights. 


Gotp Fran (I. L. Wynn).—Six ants’ eggs a day for 
each fish, Read our back articles on the aquarium. 


Axxious (T. Southbridge)—You seem to be a good 
boy. and we hasten to say that what troubles you, if 
not brought on by yourself, !s natural. Take plenty 
of excreive and the cold tub every nuorning. 


Piotox Query (F. J. Martin).—Answered scores of 
times, 
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the cage must be shielded from the direct heat of the 
fire; and the pupé themselves must on no account be 
wetted. If this“ forcing” is begun early in February, 

‘our moths ought to begin to appear by the first week 
in March, and all should have emerged before the 

middle of April. 

Presereing caterpillars—Why not practise this art 
now, with some of the hibernating larve? You can 
get plenty of subjects by scarching hedgebanks, etc, 
with a lantern on any warm eveniug ; and the process 
is really a simple one. By way of apparatus you will 
roquire a spirit lamp, a darning-needle with the 
Point allghtly booked, a smal tin canister, and a glass 

lowpipe. 

The Inter you can make for yourself. Get a piece of 
glass tubing, of narrow bore, from the nearest druggist. 
‘This will cost you twopence, Heat the centre in the 
flame of the apirit-lamp, and draw it slowly out from 
either end assoon as it ta sufciently hot. Then snap it 
in two, and you will have a oouple of blowpipes, each 
witha slender point. 

‘Now take your caterpillar, baving killed it by chloro- 
form or benzine collas, and extract the whole of the 
internal organs through the aperture at the end of the 
body. This you can do, partly by the hooked needle, 
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Bap Haurrs (Uncertain).—Yes to both 

qu nd we are sorry to answer 
». Physic is no good, only regular 
z and the cold tub, 

INDIGESTION (The Stag).—Porrid; nd 
milk are excellent things; but even 
this diet may beoverd You mnst 
have beef, ham, eggs, or tish every day, 
just once. Now try this plan and 
write us again, 

Doc Fiantine (B. R. H.),—We advise 
you to send lim® to some good dog- 
breaker. He needs constant atten- 
tion. Take him out on a leader and 
have a whip, if you don't send him 
away, and you can then command 

d show him what you mean. 
vould be as well for 
‘our definitions before 
you begin to argue. As an apple is 


@ fruit and all fruits are vegetable, 
the subject you mention does not seem to be agree- 
able. 


Tortore (Pimpho).—Let him sleep in the cellar in a 
heap of rubbish. We have often answered this que 
before. The mice must be kept warm and well fed. 
Canary seed is a good staple of dict, Never mind 
sexes, but don't overcrowd. 


Gop Fisn (Lilac).—You cannot have been feeding or 
treating them properly. How can we tell what tley 
died of if you give us no clue? Read back number 
papers on aquarium. 


CaNnantes (E Blake).—Well, canaries are @ capital 
fancy for girls, It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
tell you on payer how to distinguish cock or hen. 
The cock is more elegant in build, better in colour, 
more cheeky and perky. But you must not put them 
in the same cage till March, and then not until you 
have placed the two cages together and they lave 
played up to each other and seem to want to he 
acquainted, You had better get a cheap book; Mr. 
Upcott Gill, publisher, 170 Strand, London, has one. 
We have thousands of girl readers, 


Moss ror Rapprr BEDDING (R. Walkden).—It might 
do if very dry, but is apt to be dusty and contaius 
too many spores, 


and partly by rolling the insect erry carefully be 
tween two sheets of stout blotting-paper. When the 
skin is quite empty, insert the point of one of the blow- 
pipes into the aperture already mentioned, place the 
akin inside the tin canister (which you have previously 
suspended over the flame of the spirit lamp, 0 as tu 
convert it into a kind of oven), and keep it dieteude! 
with air while it dries. The whole process ought not 
tooccupy more than three or four minutes. Finally, 
remove the skin from the end of the blowpipe, bend it, 
if neceseary, into the required position, and mount it 
upon a twig of the food-plant. 

Unfortunately, the colours of many caterpillars fale 
while undergoing this treatment ; but that cannot be 
helped. Some very deft manipulators paint the interior 
of the skin, but the operation is a very delicate one, and 
sometimes results in irretrievable injury to the specimen. 
So I searcely recommend you to attempt it, save, per. 
haps, in the case of very common caterpillars, which can 
easily be replaced. 

Having become fairly proficient in this art, make a rule 
of mounting at least one specimen of every caterpillar 
which you breed, and plating it at the end of your series 
of the perfect insect. By doing this, you will in a short 


time double or treble the value of your collection. 


er of Importance, 


Mepicisx (I. Clarke). 
for medicine in th 
limino nowledge of 


You cannot in any way quality 
way you want to without @ pre- 
natomy and physiology. A 


little surface learning is a very dangerous thing. 

Too LoNG A Lerrer (Cambrian),—Life is too short 
for editors to read four sheets of foolscap, especially 
on such.asubject. Mend your life, boy, oryou'll kill 
yourself. Meanwhile, make a c onfidant of your owa 
doctor. 


Crear Book ox Pioroys (H. E. Williams).—Yes, of 
Mr. Upcott Gill, 170 Strand. Or see our’ back 
volumes for fully illustrated articles. 


Dysrersta (H. Martin, Ontario).—Pepsin in some form 
would do od. But we would not trast too 
were you. ‘Try regular and 

y walking, and we have 


cold morning tub in cases 
An onal aperient pill or two 
We don’t know to what medicine you 


refer: 


some quack business, we fear. 


Evrnoprvs.—In the Writing Competition it would bo 
better for you to write on unruled paper. 


A. Brianp.—It is not our custom to offer opinions 
with regard to the financial stability of other papers. 


Lover op Natura History.—There is a chapter on 
‘Taxidermy for beginners in the seventh part of our 
“ Indoor Games.” 


G. PorTER.—Squirting bicycle with a garden hose 
would have much the same effect on it as leaving it 
out in a shower of rain, and could not possibly injure 
it, if it were rubbed down and dried afterwards. 


A Lover or THE “BO.P."—If you apply to the 
Registrar of the Patent Office, Southampton Build. 
ings, Chancery Lane, you will receive a form telling 
you how to proceed. ‘The fees are fixed by Govern- 
ment as in all other countries, and, as far as having 
them made less for different grades of society is con- 
cerned, you might just as well expect that the price 
paid for the postage of a letter <hould depend on the 
occupation of the poster. Thiuk for yourself and do 
not quote catch phrases. 


CasTLETOWN.—The same as in the ordinary run of 
higher grade schools. ‘To judge from your letter, we 
should not think that you had been either overworked 
or over-punished. 
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“Tusks were there, several yards in length." 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—THE SKELETON GIANTS. 


AY] w1zz his old comrade was thus tra- 
versing in triumph, as a national 
hero, the land from which he had fled as 
a banned and hunted outlaw, Yermak 
himself was passing through a series of 
adventures not a whit less exciting. 

During the early summer of 1582 all 
bad gone well with him and his band. 
There was no more fighting to do, for the 
capture of Mahmet-Kool, and the subse- 
quent death of his formidable uncle, 
Kootchoom Khan, had left the Tartar 
tribes of West Siberia without any re- 
cognised head, thus assuring Yermak’s 
hold upon the conquests of the previous 
autumn. His men were in good health 
and spirits, and more enthusiastically de- 
voted to him than ever. Supplies of all 
kinds were abundant, and the subjugated 
natives paid their tribute punctually, and 
seemed well satisfied with their new 
masters. 

But the great event of the season was 
the arrival of the Czar’s first letter of for- 
giveness and thanks, which reached Isker 
(now the established capital of the new 
empire) soon after Ivan Koltzo’s departure 
for Moscow. Yermak did honour to this 
all-important missive by proclaiming a 
public festival, and assembling all his 
followers, Russian or Tartar, in the 
market-place of the town, where Father 
Arkédi, standing between the Ataman 
himeelf and Alexey Morozoff, read aloud 
to the listening warriors, amid a death- 
like silence, the message of the Czar. 

When he came to the words “a free 

on for all past offences, and our 
it thanks withal, to our trusty servant 
Yermak Timopheievitch and his valiant 
followers,” the shout sent up by his wild 
hearers was audible miles away. At last, 
then, the great purpose for which they 
had left their fatherland and risked their 
lives was fully accomplished. They had 
made their peace with Russia, and with 
“their father the Czar,” for whom they 
had always had a dim, instinctive rever- 
ence, even while breaking his laws and 
combating his soldiery; and the rudest 
swordsman there felt his heart swell with 
pride at the thought that he and his com. 
rades were no longer a stray gang of 
lawless buccaneers, but the recognised 
champions of “ Holy Russia.” 

Finding his men in this promising 
mood, Yermak promptly availed himself 
of it by announcing that he intended to 
undertake a new expedition, in order to 
penetrate still farther into the unknown 
regions beyond them, and explore fresh 
tracts of their new-found empire—an 
announcement over which these sturdy 
pioneers raised a shout of joy. 

But their joyous faces fell visibly when 
they learned that their leader's design was 
to push northward along the Irtish, and 
see for himself what lay hidden in the 
voiceless solitudes beyond. For the first 
time, the bravest of that chosen band 
showed signs of hanging back; and it 
appeared on inquiry that their courage 
had been damped by a wild legend current 
among their Siberian allies, according to 
which any rash intruder who dared to 
venture into that unknown realm of mys- 
tery and eternal night must come sooner 
or later to a steep downward slope of 
vast extent, sheeted with ice, over which, 

struggle as he might, he was doomed to 
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slide headlong, faster and ever faster, 
down, down, down to the edge of the 
world itself, and, shooting over it into 
infinite space, to go on tumbling for ever 
—a possibility not to be contemplated 
with indifference, even by such men as 
the conquerors of Siberia. 

But even for this trouble the shrewd 
Ataman had a remedy. 

“Why, lads, have you forgotten what 
season it is?” cried he, with a laugh of 
cheery scorn. ‘ Think what you're say- 
ing, and don’t go and talk like fouls! 
How on earth are you going to slide over 
the edge of the world upon the ice in 
summer, when there’s no ice to slide 
upon? Don’t you see that just now that 
slope will be all mud, and that you'd 
stick fast in it, like flies in treacle, before 
you'd gone a sajen?"’ (fathom). 

This unanswerable argument at once 
swept away all their terrors, and they 
went off in high glee to prepare for the 
pending expedition, which, like its pre- 
decessors, was to be made chiefly by 
boat. 

The flotilla consisted of six large boats, 
carrying forty-eight Russians(including ten 
picked Cossacks from the Ataman’s body- 
guard)and eighteen Ostiaks, who, being well 
acquainted with the northward course of 
the river, would be useful to them, both 
as boatmen and as pilots. Yermak took 
with him Nikita Pan as his second in 
command, leaving Yakov Mikhailoff and 
Matvei Meshtcheryak in charge of the 
town during his absence. 

Alexey Morozoff—who, after all his 
perilous escapes, was as bold and venture- 
some as ever—begged hard to be allowed 
to go too. But Yermak replied, with a 
gravity which did credit to his power of 
self-control, that two commanders would 
be quite enough for so small a force, and 
that Alexey would do better service by 
staying where he was, and helping the 
other two generals to take care of the 
camp and the main army—an explanation 
with which the thirteen-year-old general 
was perfectly satisfied. 

The appointed morning came, and with 
the first gleam of sunrise the adventur- 
ous voyagers pushed off from the town, 
heading down the river toward the un- 
known north. Their comrades thronged 
the landing to watch them depart, and, 
having no cannon, fired a farewell salute 
of musketry, and kept shouting and 
waving their hands to the boats till the 
latter disappeared behind 8 bend of the 
river, over the silent waters of which, 
long after they were out of sight, the deep 
voices of their crews came echoing in 
lusty chorus, singing an old Volga boat- 
song: 

“Pull cheerily, my brothers 
Pull, pull with all your might, 
For winter soon is coming 
With his snow and hoar-frost white. 


“And then our mother Volga 
"Neath a shroud of ice will lie, 
And we must all sit idle 
Till Spring is in the sky.” 


Just at first everything went prosper- 
ously. The men were in good spirits, 
the weather was fine, the Ostiak pilots 
did their work well; and, going with the 
stream, the little fleet made rapid progress. 
The same peculiarity which had already 
made the Russians pronounce this stream 
a copy of the Volga was still as marked 


as ever, the left bank being high and rocky 
while the right bank was low and flat ; and 
those of Yermak’s men who came from 
South-eastern Russia amused themselves 
for hours by discovering real or fancied 
resemblances between the landscapes of 
this unknown stream and those of their 
Native river, and by pointing out the spots 
where their own towns or villages ought 
to stand. 

So passed the first day. 

But, early on the morning of the second, 
they were suddenly and startlingly re- 
minded that a voyager upon this new 
Volga was liable to perils of which the 
Russian Volga knew nothing. Allat once 
a fierce yell was heard, and a shower of 
arrows came hurtling down upon them 
from the crest of a bold projecting blutt 
that overhung the river on their left, while 
through the matted boughs of the thickets 
which fringed its brow glared wolfishly 
down at them a number of grim and 
scarcely human faces. 

“ire, lads!’’ shouted Yermak; and a 
blaze and crackle of musketry instantly 
answered from the boats. 

“Now.” cried the Ataman, “ push in 
under the cliff, where their arrows can't 
reach us, and then we'll jump ashore, and 
have ‘em out of that in half a minute !"” 

“Hurrah !"’ roared his men, turning 
their boats towards the bank with a will. 

“No, no! Back, back!” screamed one 
of their Ostiak pilots, waving his hands 
wildly and capering about like a scalded 
cat. 

Nikita Pan, thinking that the man was 
afraid, laughed scornfully, and was for 
pressing on at all hazards; but the more 
prudent Yermak felt sure that so emphatic 
@ warning was not given without reason, 
and ordered his men to halt. 

It was well that he did so, for at that 
moment there was heard a harsh grating 
sound, followed by a hoarse, hollow rum- 
ble—then came a deafening crash—a cloud 
of dust darkened the air—and the whole 
front of the overhanging cliff (already un- 
dermined by the current, and additionally 
shaken by the discharge of the guns) broke 
away in one mass, trees, bushes, and all, 
and fell thundering down into the river. 
dashing up its smooth waters into a 
succession of waves which rocked thc 
strong Russian boats to and fro like toys. 

“What a scare those fellows must have 
got!’ chuckled Yermak, looking up at 
the terrified savages, who, having barely 
escaped being swept to destruction by the 
landslip, were now flying as if for their 
lives over the crest of the ridge above. 

“ Of course they'll think that we made 
that cliff fall down by our magic. I'm 
glad, though, the poor creatures weren’t 
drowned, for there have been quite enough 
of them killed already; and after all. as 
Father Arkadi says, they don’t know any 
better—one might as well kill a Turk 
because he can't talk Russian!” 

As they glided onward down the river, 
their native boatmen informed them that 
their recent assailants belonged to a tribe 
of Ostiaks under the rule of a great local 
chief, Prince Samar by name, who held 2 
strong fortress farther down the river, ana 
had vowed that if the strangers ever dared 
to invade his territories, he would fall 
upon them and destroy them all. 

“ What a terrible fellow he must be! ** 
laughed Nikita Pan, with agrin of hearty, 
jovial contempt. “But wait a bit—‘ cola 


is the cake that is baked with the breath 
of one’s mouth.’ If he means to cut off 
all our heads with his tongue, it had need 
be a mighty sharp one!” 


That evening they encountered anvther 
adventure, in the shape of a long procession 
of floating islets drifting down the stream 
just in front of them, crested with wild 
grass or thorn-scrub, and in one or two 
cages even with moderate-sized trees.” 

The credulous Russians—who ascribed 
everything in this outlandish region to 
witchcraft or diabolic influence—began 
to look rather disturbed at sight of this 
strange phenomenon; but their wary 
leader was, as usual, equal to the occasion. 

“Why, boys, what are you staring at ? 
You've seen trees and bushes floatingdown 
the Volga or the Don many a time; and 
these things are only trees and bushes 
with a little earth sticking to ’em. See 
there!”” and he pointed to a clump of 
bushes which the current was just detach- 
ing from the low southern bank ; “ there's 
one of ’em just setting off on a cruise 
now—shall we try arace with him?” 

And the men, with a hearty laugh at 
their own weakness, bent to their oars 
once more. 

But as they advanced farther and far- 
ther northward, a fearful change began 
to creep slowly but surely over the whole 
landscape. The high, bold ridges fell 
away by degrees, till the one bank was 
as low and flat and dismal as the other. 
The clustering trees lessened and lessened, 

-till at length they ceased altogether ; 
and even the clumps of undergrowth dis- 
appeared, leaving the great plaih un- 
relieved in all the fulness of its gaunt 
and ghastly desolation. The very sky 
lost its brightness, and seemed to grow 
suddenly dim and cold and grey. while 
beneath it lay outstretched—barren, voice- 
Jess, lifeless, like a shroud spread over 
the corpse of a dead world—the dreary 
waste which the Russians of our own 
time so expressively call “the bad 
steppe.” 

Nowhere else upon earth can one find 
such a picture of utter and hopeless deso- 
lation. The sea is of one colour, but it has 
boundless life and motion. The great 
plains of the Far West, though lacking life 
and motion, have an endless variety of 
¢olourin their unbounded wealth of towers. 
Even the grim deserts of Arabia draw a 


delusive semblance of animation from the’ 


eddying whirl of their wind-tossed sands. 
But all these are wholly wanting to the 
dreary wastes of Siberia and South-eastern 
Russia. The “bad steppe "’ has no move- 
ment, no colour, no beauty, no life—-no- 
ming but a voiceless, lifeless, boundless 
biank, amid the tomb-like silence and 
loneliness of which even the sound of a 
human voice would seem weird and un- 
natural. Anawful stillness—a grim, gigan- 
tic desolation. Here Nature is in her 
sternest mood, defying man and all his 
energies with the dub, soulless, ponder- 
ous inaction of that tremendous passivity 
against which the utmost efforts of human 
skill and human bravery are as nothing. 
The boldest and most reckless of the 
daring pioneers, and even their dauntless 
leader himself, seemed to feel the chilling 


© I _myeelf witnessed this phenomenon more than 
ence on the Lower Congo; and I have even fallen in 
with these curious waifs out of sight of land off the 
African coast.—D. K. 
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influence of this gloomy panorama; nor 
was it the only thing which damped and 
depressed them at this stage of their jour- 
ney. To men who had never seen any- 
thing of the sort in their lives (for all alike 
were natives of Southern or Central Rus- 
sia) there was something startlingly strange 
and unearthly in the perpetual daylight of 
the Arctic summer, with its sun shining 
at midnight, or, worse still, turning him- 
self into four or five suns at once, and 
shining in all parts of the sky simultane- 
ously, like a kind- of insane ilitnination. 

Even Yermak himeelf was somewhat 
disquieted by this new and unheard-of 
portent; and not a few of his men began 
to mutter among themselves that no good 
would come of venturing into this unholy 
region, where “ both the sun and the earth 
did whatever they liked, and disobeyed 
the laws of God Himself!” 

‘These forebodings of evil were destined 
to be only too quickly justified. 

On the following evening they suddenly 
found themselves entangled in a perfect 
inaze of small, low-lying ialands, thickly 
clad with dwarf birch and spiky thorn- 
scrub—the only kind of vegetation, appa- 
rently, that was able to maintain itself in 
this region of eternal barrenness. Between 
these islands the current swirled and 
eddied with such violence that their boats 
were more than once all but capsized, and 
that of Nikita Pan was at length driven 
upon a sand-bank, and could not be got off 
again without great difficulty and much 
loss of time. 

Seeing this, Yermak decided to halt for 
the night, under the lee of a jutting pro- 
montory that shielded them from the fury 
of the current. But when morning came, 
and they at last got clear of this swarm of 
islets, they were confounded to find that, 
though still heading in the same direction, 
they were no longer going with the stream, 
but against it! 

“This is a pretty sort of country, and 
no mistake,” growled Nikita Pan; “ every- 
thing seems to be upside down. The sun 
shines at midnight, and the rivers run 
backward, and the islands sail about, and 
the boats stick fast. At this rate, we'll 
soon be all standing on our heads and 
pulling the oars with our feet!” 

The real explanation of this seeming 
prodigy, however, was simple enough. 
They were no longer upon the same river ! 
Yermak had crowned his exploring feats 
by reaching the Obi itself, the greatest 
river of West Siberia ! 

Even at the present day, the traveller 
who descends the Irtish by steamer to 
the Obi, on his way from Tobolsk to 
Tomsk, finds it hard to tell when he has 
passed from the tributary to its 
parent stream, amid the pathless labyrinth 
of bush-clad islets that fills up the whole 
breadth of their meeting-point ; so it was 
not surprising that the first Russians who 
had ever threaded its mazes should have 
been somewhat puzzled to make out 
where they had got to. On they went, 
however, making their way easily enough 
against the sluggish current of the Obi 
(which is remarkably slow and languid, on 
account of the slight elevation at which it 
rises), and heading, as they supposed, in 
the same direction as before, though, in 
reality, they were no longer going due 
north, but E.N.E. 

But they soon had.something else to 
think of ; for, just before nightfall (or what 
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would have been nightfall had there been 
any night in this strange region) they de- 
scried upon a broad flat island, in the middle 
of thestream, just ahead of them, alow grey 
wall of dried mud. Their native: pilot at 
once pronounced this stronghold to be the 
fortress of which he had spoken, occupied 
by the Ostiak chief, Prince Samar, whose 
followers had recently assailed them on 
the Irtish; and his statement was amply 
confirmed by the sudden appearance above 
this rude rampart of the grim faces and 
brandished weapons of a numerous band 
of savages, filling the air with yells, and 
evidently bent upon attacking them as 
soon as they came within reach. 

Yermak and Nikita Pan, who would 
gladly have avoided fresh bloodshed, has- 
tily debated the feasibility of ranning past 
the fort in their boats without fighting. 
But they rightly judged that this seeming 
cowardice would merely embolden their 
enemies to fall upon them with double. 
fury on their return voyage, and that the. 
most merciful as well as the wisest course 
would be to sweep away with one decisive, 
blow all chance of further hostilities. 

Drawing off their boats beyond the, 
reach of the Ostiak arrows (which were, 
already flying thickly toward them), the 
two bold leaders made hasty preparations. 
for an immediate attack upon the island 
from both sides at once. 

It is needless to describe the conflict, . 
which was a mere repetition of all the, 
previous victories won by the firearms 
and discipline of the few over the numbera 
and ferocity of the many. The fierce. 
Samar puid dearly for his unprovoked as- 
sault, keing one of the first to fall; and 
his death so disheartened his followers. 
that in a few minutes more the struggle. 
was over. 

Yermak himself, having led his party- 
into the fort in triumph, was just binding 
up the wounded arm of one of his Cos- 
sacks, when a grave voice said in his ear: 

“We have conquered, Yermak Timo- 
pheievitch ; but God has sent us a great 
grief. Our father, Nikita Pan, has bidden 
us live long!" (the Russian mode of an. 
nouncing a death). 

“Not killed, surely!" cried Yermak, 
in a voice like the roar of a wounded 
lion. 

But, unhappily, it was only too true, 
A stray arrow, shot at random by a savage 
who was himself struck down the next 
moment, had pierced the valiant leader’s 
throat beneath the rim of his helmet, and 
slain him’ on the spot. And as Yermak 
stood over the body of his old brother-in- 
arms, and looked down upon those rugged 
features, which retained even in death the 
fearless hardihood that had stamped them 
in life, a tear trickled down the iron face 
which had beheld unflinchingly every 
form of danger and destruction. 

But the great Ataman was not one to 
let any sorrow of his own, however bitter, 
interfere with the discharge of his duty ; 
and he gave himself only just time enough 
to bury his dead friend, beat down the 
captured fort to the earth, and set free its 
crestfallen defenders with a warning to 
meddle no more with the “thunder-lord ” 
or his band, ere he and his untiring fol- 
lowers were off again upon their explora. 
tion of the unknown river. 

And now, as if reserved to the last to 
make its effect all the more overwhelming, 
arose before the startled eyes of the wan. 
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derers a more strange and unearthly sight 
than all. 

For some hours a thick fog had com- 
passed them about, and when it at length 
cleared away, the river upon which they 
supposed themselves to be sailing seemed 
to have disappeared likewise, and they 
were floating on the surface of an enor- 
mous pond, through the thick, slimy 
waters of which countless tufts of long 
rank grass, and dwarf trees a few inches 
high (such as one now sees on the dreary 
moors of Iceland), started up every here 
and there. 

At this fresh prodigy the superstitious 
Russians began to look blank and troubled 
once more; and they were but little com- 
forted by the assurance of their native 
pilot, that it was merely an overflow of 
the river, which at this point -divided 
itself into three or four channels of almost 
equal size, and, when unusually full, 
flooded the whole extent of the flat, low- 
lying tracts between them. 

For a whole day and night—or rather 
for twenty-four hours, since day and night 
had no existence in this dead world—they 
struggled onward through this dreary 
and seemingly interminable morass. Yer- 
mak was beginning to feel anxious—for 
he had not been born and bred in South- 
ern Russia without learning what the 
malaria of such swamps can do, with a 
summer sun to quicken it into poisonous 
life—whea he beheld a spectacle which, 
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for the moment, swept from his mind 
every other thought. 

Only s few hundred yards beyond 
them, this strange lagoon appeared to end 
all of a sudden, and on the farther side of 
it extended, far as the eye could reach, a 
wide, desolate plain, bare and black as if 
blasted by fire. And all over its surface, 
standing out white and ghastly against 
the dark earth, lay strewn a seemingly 
endless chaos of gigantic skeletons, some 
still entire, though. by far .the greater 
number were shattered to pieces. Tusks 
were there, several yards in length—ribs 
and thigh-bones as thick as the mast of a 
Volga barge—and skulls in which a man 
might with ease have concealed his entire 
body. And all-around lay the black and 
barren waste, and above was the ghostly 
splendour of the midnight sun. 

Had they but known it, our heroes had 
made a discovery which even the imper- 
fect science of that age would have appre- 
ciated as it deserved ; for these were the 
famous “fossil mammoths”’ of Siberia, 
whose skeletons have been the wonder of 
three generations in the great museum at 
St. Petersburg. But these simple-minded 
crusaders, who viewed this wild scene in 
silent and wondering awe, accounted for 
it in a widely different way. 

“ This,” said Yermak, in an awe-stricken 
whisper, “must be the place that I’ve 
heard Father. Arkadi talk of—the place 
where the bones of the wicked giants who 

(To be continued.) 
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were drowned in the Flood have been 
hidden by God from every mortal eye. 
Let us turn back, brothers; it is not for 
man to look upon what God has thought 
fit to conceal!” 

In fact, there were other and more 
matter-of-fact reasons for cutting short 
this extraordinary voyage. The poison- 
ous vapours of the great swamp, drawn 
out by the heat, were already beginning 
to make the strongest of the band feel 
sick and faint; and more than one man 
showed symptoms of that terrible “‘marsh- 
fever which anyone who ‘has lived in 
the swampy delta of the Volga or the Don, 
or among the deadly morasses through 
which the Oxus forces its way past Khiva 
down toe the Sea of Aral, knows to his 
cost. The men put their boats about 
with a will, and were soon heading back 
on their long journey to Isker. 

Their safe return thither was celebrated 
with a parade of the whole garrison in 
their best clothes, and with a shouting 
and firing of guns that made the whole 
town echo. But amid all this rejoicing, 
Yermak’s heart was heavy at the loss of 
his brave lieutenant, and upon more than 
one of his followers lay darkly a nameless 
foreboding of evil. 

For once, unhappily, these prophets of 
misfortune were right; but even their 
gloomiest apprehensions fell far short of 
the storm of disaster which was just about 
to overwhelm them all. 
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se ‘Hat do you make of it, Jane 2?” asked 
her sister in tremulous tones. 

“He tells you that he stole your dia- 
monds and sold them—that's all!” s 

“Qh, how terrible!’ said Miss Eliza- 
beth, covering her face with her hands. 

“And if he stole your diamonds, of 
course he stole my sapphire brooch and 
the general’s snuff-box—the brute!” 

“Oh, how piteous!"? whimpered her 
sister; “yet you mustn’t be hard upon 
him—no doubt he wanted money—I would 
rather he had them... than anyone 
else-—poor Carlo.” 

“ You silly plucked goose!” exclaimed 
Miss Jane, “ I’ve no patience with you!” 

“So handsome ... so clever... 80 
unfortunate . . . such brilliant abilities so 
sadly marred |" 

“The unprincipled villain ! the burgla- 
rious scoundrel !” 

“ My poor dear Carlo! 
him everything!” 

“TL only hope he'll be caught and 
hanged!” 

Miss Elizabeth dissolved herself grace- 
fully into tears, and only responded to the 
last remark with sobs. Miss Jane was 
determined to bring her to reason. 

“Elizabeth, I shall tell the general!” 

Tho sobs ceased as if hy magic. Miss 
Elizabeth sprang up. 


I could forgive 
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“Oh, Jane, you mustn't! It would be 
too terrible!” . 

“It is certainly our duty to tell him, 
unless you wish to aid and abet in the 
robbery of his gold snuff-box.”’ 

“Oh, no, Jane! Think how it would 
lower us in his estimation.” 

“T don’t care a straw what he thinks of 
me!” 

“So unkind and unchristianlike! And 
Carlo might have been your brother-in- 

lawl” 

“Tf you still persist in such maudlin 
weakness, Elizabeth, after his brutal con- 
fessions, I shall at once speak to the 
general!” 

Miss Elizabeth was so horrified at the 
idea of .General FitzIngram’s hearing 
about the strange confession, that she was 
ready to conciliate her sister on any terms. 
Her earnest entreaties at last prevailed to 
obtain a promise from Miss Jane that she 
would not tell the general at present. 

But there was one thing against which 
no known powers could bind Miss Jane. 
She simply could not keep a secret to her- 
self. She said nothing about it to anyone 
that day, but on the next day her ears 
and tongue itched so insupportably to en- 
joy a little gossip on the subject, that she 
felt forced to confide in the housemaid, 
Sarah. ss : - 


She told Sarah that the robber had 
made a confession, and that the robber 
was none other than a stage-actor, who in 
former years had presumed to pay his ad- 
dresses to Miss Elizabeth—that he had 
actually given her the very diamond neck- 
lace which he had so heartlessly stolen. . 

Sarah’s horror found but feeble expres- 
sion in words. 

“Lawks, miss, you fairly takesthe breath, 
out of one’s mortal body! Icouldn't have 
believed it if the Pope had told me his- 
self! To think that men can be so base, 
and hypocritical! If I thought the young 
man what brings the heggs could treat me 
sO. ! Why, he give me a brooch lagt. 
Christmas with § in di'minds on it!” 

“ He is not likely to steal it, Sarah.” 

“No, miss, it isn't in him. He says to, 
me, so nat’ral-like, ‘Sally, my dear,’ sez, 
he, ‘ While life shall last I’m true to thee : 
the chain is fast, we'll married be!’ That’s 
poetry, miss, isn’t it ?"” 

“ Certainly, Sarah.” 

Now Sarah shared the lady’s infirmit: 
of being partial to gossip. She had been 
pledged to secrecy, indeed, and never said 
a word about the matter to Mrs. Buskin 
or the young man who brought the eggs. 
But one evening, when she was tidying 
the boys’ sitting-room during their pre- 
paration for next day's work, the tempta- 


tion to gossip was too strong to be checked 
any longer. She paused in her operations 
and said : 
“Young gents, do you know who stole 
es jewelleries from this house? I 
ot 
Willoughby looked up from his books 
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“ Ah, but I promised not to tell!” 
“Oh, it’s all right, we won't sneak—no 
. Who was it ?”” 

“Well, if you'll promise solemn sure 
you won’t say a word to no one—it was 
Miss Elizabeth’s young man!” 

“Ho, ho, ho! ha, ha, ha! he, he, he!” 


and levelled a glance at Sarah, apparently , Edward let off one of his salvoes of mirth. 
“Oh, that's a joke, Sal!” 
“It’s true as I’m an honest gurl: Miss 


void of ‘any interest or curiosity. But 
Edward was on springs in a moment. 


“Do you know, Sally 2? How on earth 
did you find out?” 

“I knows, Master Edward; never mind 
how I knows!” ahs : 

“Who wasit? Not Mrs. Buskin? Do 
tell us!” a 

“Mrs. Buskin! No, I should hope not! 
But you remember what a-scare the ladies 
were in when the window was broke?” 

“We heard a rumour of some excite- 
ment,” said Edward ; “but don’t keep us 
wondering—out with it, Sally my gally!” 


“Oh, that is a joke.” 


Jane told me with her own lips.‘ He sent 
bet . valentine, and told her so his own 
self! 

When Sarah had gone downstairs, the 
boys discussed the startling news. Edward 
began: “I say, what on earth did she 
mean? Why, of course, the wallaby- 
man bagged the things—does she mean to 


+ say that the wallaby-man is in love with 


Miss Liz? Ha, ha, ha!” 
“ T shouldn’t wonder,” said Willoughby ; 
“T’'ve been thinking that there’s a lot 
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more in the wallaby-man than you'd 
think.” 

“What do you mean, Will?” 

“Why, I believe that he’s a jolly deep 
sort of chap—a sort of chap that Sherlock 
Holates would have liked to get hold 
of,” 

“Well, but he couldn’t go and make 
love to a lady?” 

“ He might be a duke in disguise.” 


“Bosh! he’s only an ordinary foreign 
chep What makes you think such hum. 
ug?” - 

“Why, when they had that row with 
the band he was playing the trombone— 
jolly well disguised too. I should never 
have recognised him if the piper hadn’t 
pulled off his wig. He can’t be an ordi- 
nary chap to do that.” 

“Anyone could play a trombone—you 
only have to puff your inside out, and pull 
the tube up and down.” 
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“That may be; but why should he 
dress up as 8 smart bandsman and dis- 
guise his face ?’ 

“T don’t know; thought it a good joke 
I suppose.” 

“ Woll, anyhow he must have proposed 
to Miss Elizabeth, and he must be a 
gentleman to do that; and, if he could 
act a bandsman, he could act some one 
else. I believe he’s a swell. I should 
like to find out. I've a good mind to ask 
Miss Elizabeth about it.” 

“ That's a good notion!” said Edward. 
“And I fancy we ought to tell uncle 
about the wallaby-man bagging his snuff- 
box. If we had told the detective he'd 
have got it back in a crack.” 

“You'd have been a jolly old crock if 
you had. Why, the wallaby-man would 
have stalked us one dark night on the way 
back from school, and murdered us as 
likely as not!” 

“JT thought of that, and that’s why I 
wouldn’t say anything. Now I'm going 
on with the history, so you can shut up 
your jaw.” 


Days passed-—and weeks. The flower- 
sellersin the streets had stored their coppers 
over bunches of daffodils and narcissus ; 
the Easter season had been announced 
on Easter Eve in the parish church by 
that one grand first note of “ Ye choirs 
of New Jerusalem,” played with the whole 
power of the organ, as the white-robed 
procession issued from the vestry to 
march to their seats in the choir. 

General FitzIngrain had not taken the 
boys away for the Easter holidays, but 
they had found enjoyment in the freedom 
of the shore, hunting for sea-treasures 
among the rocks, and strengthening their 
muscles by throwing stones into the 
sea. 

But Willoughby’s chief delight con- 
sisted in reading ; and the literature he 
had lately been affecting was a volume 
of the Sherlock Holmes stories, purchased 
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with the reward of his evidence in favour 
of the real Captain Johnson. 

Willoughby would curl himself up in 
his particular chair, and read one of those 
stories slowly and carefully, not missing 
a word, and thoroughly enjoying all the 
fascinating and exciting details. Sherlock 
Holmes was his ideal hero. 

One evening, after being so employed 
for an hour, Willoughby shut the book 
and heaved a tremendous sigh. as though 
it were a relief to have brought the ex- 
citement to a close, and relax the nervous 
strain of absorbed attention. 

‘That's the best of the lot!" he said. 
“TI say, Edward, I shall be a detective 
when I grow up; there can be no pro- 
fession like it!” 

“ Well, I hope you'll make more of a 
job of it than that old duffer who hasn’t 
been able to catch Captain Johnson yet. 
What was the story about?" 

“ About a chap who pretended he had 
been murdered." 

“ How on earth did he do that?" 

“ Awfully sharp—he went into a house 
where an awful brute of a fellow was 
known to live, and in reality he was the 
awful brute himself. D’you see? He used 
to slip in, and then change his things and 
discnise himself. Well, one day his wife 
saw him looking out of the window, and 
rushed in. A lascar chap tried to prevent 
her going up, but she managed to get 
past him, and when she got upstairs she 
found her husband’s clothes, and that 
awful brute mumbling in a corner. I say, 
Edward,” continued Willoughby, getting 
up from his chair, “ I do believe I've hit 
upon the right clue for Captain Johnson. 
Why shouldn’t he be the same as the 
wallaby-man? They're about the same 
height. I shouldn't wonder if all that 
row the detective heard was all a sham— 
made by the captain while he was chang- 
ing his skin. It would be an awfully 
clever dodge, and I do believe it’s what 
he did!” 


“ Well, I don’t know; I can't under- 
stand how such a swell could transform 
himself into a menagerie cadger.” 

“Well, I can. Look at those pictures 
of Sherlock Holmes. Here he is as an 
ordinary loafer; here again as a Roman 
Catholic priest; and here as a parson 
Why, he even took in his friend Wai- 
son!" 

“All right, Will; you prove it, and 
you'll have made a good start on your 
detective career.” 

“T vote we go and have a look at the 
house in Linden Row to-morrow. I dare- 
say we could get in.” 

“ All right ; it wouldn’t be bad fun.” 

“It isn’t as though there was nothing 
to go upon. Sherlock Holmes always got 
hold of every fact he could, and noticed 
everything. Now we have got some facts. 
We know cock-sure that the wallaby- 
man bagged the jewellery out of this 
house; we know that the wallaby-man 
once proposed to Miss Elizabeth, and the 
inference is that he must therefore be a 
gentleman. We know that he docs dis- 
guise hifself, because we saw the piper 
pull his wig off that afternoon. My eye! 
what a lot of facts we have got; all plain 
and certain! Now, since this chap is a 
gentleman who is in the habit of dis- 
guising himself, it is not impossible that 
he may have disguised himself as Captain 
Johnson. I say, it’s awfully exciting, 
anyhow!” 

“Go it, Will! I never heard you make 
such an eloquent speech before! I be- 
lieve you'll make a second Sherlock 
some day! Nothing like beginning early. 
Fancy if you could get the £100 reward 
offered by Lord Pimpernel!” 


“Wouldn’t it be grand! We'll work 


together, Edward, shall we, and share 
the winnings?” 

“All right, old Will; you supply the 
brains, and I'l] run after you like a little 
puppy-dog.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVIIIL—HOW KENNETH CURED A KING.—HUNTING BEGUN. 


Sten up in his boat, Zeikul now 
made friendly signs to the natives, 
and shouted to them in a language that 
was entirely unknown to Kenneth. But 
his words appeared to have the desired 
effect, for presently their spears were 
lowered, and, instead of trying to intercept 
the passage of the boats any longer, they 
turned about and led the way towards the 
shore. 


The boats were finally drawn into a 
kind of small harbour, and now Kenneth 
boldly asked to be taken to the chief or 
king. 

Zeikul translated, then turned once 
more to our hero. 

“In this,” he said, “lies the difficulty, 
though it may be one that may end for our 
good, or it may bring us evil.” 

« Explain, Zeikul.” 


“The king or chief is sick. They do 
not say what ails him. But if it is in the 
power of the medicines we carry to bring 
him round, then we may count upon his 
continued friendship. If he dies, sahib, 
after taking your medicine, it may go hard 
with us.” 

“Tell them,” said Kenneth, “ that I was 
sent by the great Good Being,” pointing 
heavenwards, “ that their chief might live.” 


This was a bold speech under the cir- 
‘cumstances, but hesitation might have 
proved fatal to their hopes. 

“TI would be led to the king's kraal,” 
Kenneth said next. 

This was translated. 

“No, Zeikul, I will go alone, absolutely 
alone, taking only my rifle and cartridges. 
You say it is but a short distance. If you 
should hear me fire, you may come to my 
assistance, although I expect it would then 
be too late.” 

At signs from Kenneth two of the na- 
tives who seemed to be in authority led 
the way onwards up the hill, and into the 
bush, or rather forest. It was a winding 
path and very steep, but presently it came 
out to a level plateau or clearing, many 
acres in extent, on which was built a very 
irregular and somewhat curious Indian 
village. 

The houses, or huts, were of no greatsize, 
perfectly round, and built and thatched 
with the reeds or stalks of Caffre grass, 
which in the plains grows sometimes to a 
height of ten or even twelve feet. The 
huts, indeed, were somewhat in shape like 
the corn stacks or ricks we see in an Eng- 
lish farmer's yard. 

More than five hundred natives now 
came swarming round the white man, of 
all ages and sexes, many of them armed 
with those cruel-looking barbed throwing- 
spears. 

But Kenneth’s guides beckoned to them, 
and addressing them briefly they fell back. 
‘That they were a fearless and warlike race 
was evidenced by the fact that not even 
the younger children appeared one whit 
afraid of the stranger. 

Right in the middle of the village, and 
on a kind of platform, arose a hut orkraal 
far larger than any of the others. It was 
towards this that the guides now led the 
way. The house itself hada wooden ver- 
andah leading all round it, and having as- 
-cended to this, Kenneth, on looking behind 
and beneath him, noticed that there were 
no longer any natives visible. He construed 
this into respect for their chief, and prob- 
ably fear of the King of Terrors, for the 
chief was supposed to be already in the 
grip of death. 

There were, or rather there had been, 
open ports—I cannot say windows—all 
around the hut, but these were now care- 
fully closed, so that when, after a long 
palaver, our hero was admitted, he found 
the place almost as dark as night. Nor 
was there a single breath of air in it that 
it was possible to breathe without danger. 
What with darkness, want of ventilation, 
and evil odours, the place was, therefore, 
unbearable. No wonder the chief seemed 
dying. 

Kenneth was led up to his couch, but 
not before insisting that the door should 
be left open, that the light might stream 
in. Even this appeared to be grateful to 
the sick man. And here he lay, almost 
naked, and in state, his spears all around 
him, and a chatty of boiled rice at his feet, 
while his head was propped up orsupported 
on & great oval battle-shield of buffalo 
hide. He must have been fully six feet 
and a half high, a man of gigantic frame 
and still in the prime of life. The expres- 
sion of his countenance, although racked 
and in some measure contorted with pain, 
was good-natured withal. 

Letting the light fall upon his face as 
much as possible, Kenneth placed one hand 
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gently on his brow. It was burning hot. 
‘Then he felt his pulse. This was quick, 
certainly, but regular, and by no means 
laboured. Our hero had common-sense, 
and he had seen enough illness in his time 
to tell him that there were no signs of 
speedy dissolution ; and that ifrelief from 
pain could be obtained and subsequent 
sleep, all would soon be well. 

But his treatment must be radical. As 
he became accustomed to the dim light, 
Kenneth noticed that in a distant corner 
of the room, from which sounds of moan- 
ing and groaning were issuing, sat doubled 
up—for their legs and arms were tied with 
withies—the forms of at least half-a-dozen 

oung women. They were literally trussed 
ike fowls, and at the feet of each lay a 
curiously shaped but murderous-looking 
battle-axe. Kenneth guessed, and it turned 
out afterwards that he had guessed rightly, 
that these were the favourite wives of the 
king, and that the very moment his breath 
should go out, they would each and all be 
knocked on the head by the tall savage 
who squatted near them. 

It seemed then that Kenneth had ar- 
rived in time to prevent a fearful tragedy. 
He prayed to Heaven inwardly that it 
might be so, and at the same time im- 

lored assistance from on High to enable 
him to restore this sick man to health. 

At that very moment additional strength 
and fearlessness appeared to be vouchsafed 
tohim. From a little box in his belt or 
girdle he now extracted some medicine 
in the shape of pills. This, with some 
difficulty, he managed to get the chicf to 
swallow. Then he signed that he wanted 
water. A native left the hut and pre- 
sently returned with a chattyful. 

He handed it to the patient. With 
wondering, wistful eyes he gazed at 
Kenneth, then, with hands that trembled 
and shook, as much apparently from fear 
as from illness, he raised the chatty to his 
lips and almost drained its contents. 
Kenneth placed the utensil near to his 
couch, and the giant lay back with a sigh 
of relief, while our hero patted his hands 
and arms. He seemed better already. 

As Kenneth began, so he determined to 
continue. Around his own body he wore 
a long sash of crimson silk. This he took 
off. He lifted that bundle of barbed spears 
and flung them with scant ceremony to 
the farther end of the room, then beckon- 
ing to the astonished attendants, between 
them they raised the king to a sitting 
position, and the sash was wrapped around 
his chest and stomach. Some withered 
grass lay in a corner. Of this Kenneth 
made a soft pillow, flinging that greasy 
shield where he had flung the nely spears. 
The king smiled and gave a sigh of relief 
when his head rested on the pillow, but 
his physician did something more for his 
immediate relief: he took his handker- 
chief and wetted it by pouring over it 
some water from the chatty. He then 
folded it and placed it tenderly across his 
patient’s forehead, patting him kindly on 
the arms and hands afterwards as if he 
had been a baby. 

Once more the king smiled, and Ken- 
neth could not help believing it was a 
amile of gratitude. 

But our hero's radical treatment of his 
illustrious patient was not yet over. He 
rose now, and, stepping boldly forth on 
to the verandah, tore down, one by one, 
the obstructions that prevented light and 
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air from getting in through the port- 
holes. 

His next action was the most radical of 
all, for he once more entered the king’s 
room, the air in which was now sweet and 
breathable, and, after smiling to and pat- 
ting his patient, he walked straight to the 
corner where his young wives sat bound, 
and gathering up the battle-axes, disposed 
of these as he had disposed of the other 
weapons. Then he undid the withies that 
fettered their limbs, and that had almost 
cut into the flesh. He signed to them to 
get up, and one by one they tottered to 
their feet. Half-bewildered, these poor 
slaves of women now approached the 
couch of the prostrate monarch, and 
kneeling around it gently touched his 
hands and arms and limbs. It was a 
kind of caress that had much pathos in 
it. But Kenneth felt he had a duty to 
perform, and, touching them on the 
shoulder, he caused them to arise. Then 
he pointed to the door, and they slowly 
left the room. 

It is small wonder that, seeing the re- 
lief he had already brought their sick 
monarch, these poor savages looked upon 
the white man as a kind of god. That it 
was evident they did so was proved by 
their bearing towards him, when a short 
time after this he left the kraal and signed 
to his guides to follow him into the woods. 
It was not long before he found what he 
wanted—a lime-tree. He caused them 
to pull quite a quantity of the health- 
giving fruit, and with this he returned to 
the king's room, and squeezing the juice 
into the chatty concocted a delightful fever 
drink. This he held to the chief's lips; but 
would not permit him to drink much, 

He once more felt his pulse. It had 
gone down considerably. The fresh air, 
the light, and, perhaps as much as any- 
thing else, the hope and assurance he had 
managed to convey to his patient that he 
should not die, had done wonders. 

Kenneth now returned to the place 
where he had left the boats. His fame 
had spread like wild-fire, and he knew 
that he and all his people were safe. 
Zeikul might now come on shore and 
cook the dinner, which he at once pro- 
ceeded to do. The Zanzibarees were next 
arranged into watches, that should go on 
duty one at a time to prevent the inquisi- 
tive natives from touching anything in 
the boats. But Lanky and little Othello 
he took with him, when, after dinner, he 
returned to the king’s kraal. He himself 
kept watch till nearly sunset, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the giant sink into 
a deep and refreshing slumber. Then he 
gave the two nurses full instructions what 
to do for the night, and told them they 
were to keep watch and watch. After 
this he once more patted his patient, 
salaamed, and retired. On his way back 
to the lake he was met by young girls 
bearing presents of fruit, of fowls, and of 
meal; and once more Zeikul’s services 
were had in requisition, and an excellent 
curry was cooked for supper. 

Towards nine o’clock the boats were 
rowed a little way out into the lake and 
there anchored. Sentries were then set, 
and Kenneth composed himself to rest. 

The last thing he remembered was the 
coughing roar of lions far off in the plain 
or jungle, and the next thing he was 
sensible of was the sweet, balmy breath of 
the morning breeze fanning his brow and 
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rippling the lake, whose waters were dyeu 
crimson with the rays of the rising sun. 

The boats were once more rowed shore- 
wards, and—without his rifle this time, 
for right well he knew he was safe—he 
slowly took his way up through the woods 
to the village, and to the house where 
lay his illustrious patient. 

Othello was on watch. 

The king still slept, but opened his eyes 
and smiled as Kenneth approached his 


couch, 
and he had passed a restful night. 


In three or four days’ time, King Nyema, 
as he was called, was strong enough to sit up 


and to talk. 


His pulse was quiet, his head was cool, 
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One day they saw a herd of giraffes, 
and then, indeed, our hero considered that 
his cup of joy was full. 


But now their prospecting took an- 
other turn, and in company with several 
canoes, containing many of Nyema’s chief 
warriors, they betook themselves to the 
island. The savages were at first some- 
what afraid to land for fear of the evil 
spirit, but seeing the fearlessness of the 


Now savages are not always grateful for favours [J 


done, and Kenneth could not help wondering 
whether or not Nyema would prove an exception. 
He was soon convinced that he would be so. 

As he got better, and was at length strong 
enough to visit the boats, and the grass huts 
that the Zanzibarees had built on the shore, he 
evinced great curiosity as to the intention of his 
visitors, as to where they had come from, and 


whither they were bound. 


But he seemed as delighted as a child with a 
new toy, when told that if he would permit them 
they would stay with him and among his people 
for many, many moons, and that during all that 
time they should never want for fresh meat. 
He was told also that, having good boats, they 
would prefer to build their kraals on the island. 
At this the king did not seem quite so pleased, 
and told Zeikul that an evil spitit dwelt on that 
small and beautiful island; but Kenneth only 
laughed when told this, explaining to his black 


majesty that evil spirits were’ all afraid 
of white men, and would fly from them. 
So at last the king gave his consent, and 
not only that, but offered them substantial 
assistance in building their house. 

This Kenneth gladly accepted. 

He and his people remained with this 
tribe for several days longer, chiefly pro- 
specting for game, and it was soon evi- 
dent to Kenneth that the country all 
around was indeed a veritable happy 
hunting-ground. 


undoubtedly the green centipede, which 
is more to be dreaded at tires than even 
the snake. 


Well, he and Zeikul consulted together 
while they went prospecting around the 
little wooded island, and, labour being 
plentiful, it was finally arranged that a 
strong building of wood and stone should 
be erected, and that in case of future 
invasion it should be fortified. 

No time was lost in commencing oper- 


“Here he lay.” 


two white men, Kenneth and Zeikul, as 
well as of the Zanzibarees, they threw 
fear to the winds and boldly landed with 
the rest. - 

Now, as regards his future home, Ken- 
neth had a great aversion to grass huts. 
They were no doubt easily built, but they 
were: just as easily burned down in case 
of accident. Moréover they harboured 
creepie-creepies, the worst of which was 


ations, which first and foremost took the 
shape of cutting down trees and clearing 
the island of useless bush. The looser 
stuff was dragged to the water's edge 
and set fire to, so that all day long for 
a whole week rose great clouds of smoke 
from the island, that went trailing over 
the water, and raljing over the hiils and 
woods. 

Nyema’s men worked like slaves; they 


never seemed to tire, and as they applied 
axe or saw —a goodly supply of tools had 
not been forgotten in Kenneth's equip- 
ment—they sang a kind of dreamy chant, 
in which, although it did not tend to 
raise Kenneth’s spirits, they appeared to 
find very great satisfaction. 

The real house and fort were built 
about half way up the hill, a rough set of 
steps hewn from the hard ground con- 
ducting thereto. 

It was upon this building that Kenneth 
expended his chief energy and skill, and 
as day after day and week after week it 
grew in strength, if not indeed in beauty, 
he came to be very proud of it indeed. 

“Why, Zeikul,”’ he said one day, “ it 
beats any Portuguese fort we have seen 
between here and Kilimané.” 

Zeikul assented. 

“T declare to you,” he added, “we 
could stand a siege here for a whole year 
if we were only properly provisioned.” 

And so the fort Bein finished at last, 
and even furnished after a manner, Ken- 
neth named his stronghold and called it 
Gibraltar. 
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Our hero and his people now com- 
menced hunting in earnest, but he soon 
found that he had another office as well as 
that of wild hunter, for he came to be 
looked upon as medicine-man to the 
whole tribe, and from many an outlying 
village of the woods and wilds, black 
fellows came to consult him. Sometimes 
they brought their children when sick, 
but very rarely their wives. When these 
latter fell ill, they as a rule were permitted 
to get well again as best they might. 

Kenneth did what he could for all, but, 
having regard to possible eventualities, 
he gave the king expressly to understand 
that though he could cure ordinary cases 
of sickness, he could not prevent death, 
so that when s patient died it must be 
by no means considered that it was 
through any fault or mismanagement of 
his. Death, he said, came to all, and 
there was a great Being who dwelt in 
Heaven above and ruled all, who had so 
ordered it. He added that if the members 
of the king’s tribe believed this, they 
might look upon death, not as a thing 
to be dreaded but rather desired, because 
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after demise God would take them to 
Himself. 


One day, when Kenneth and his people 
had just returned from a successful day's 
hunt, he found a very great commotion 
in the town, with much shrieking and 
beating of tom-toms, and he was speedily 
made aware that a far-off tribe belonging 
to the west were in full march upon the 
king’s country with a large army, and 
that, unless opposed and defeated, without 
doubt the invasion would mean utter an- 
nihilation. 

Here was news indeed. 

“I and my people,” said the simple 
and good-natured king, “ did assist you to 
build your great island kraal ; will you not 
now help me and my people, that we may 
defy the enemy and live?” 

Kenneth grasped the king's hand—it 
was about as large as a garden fork—and 
assured him that he would fight for him 
and his people, if need be, to the very 
death. 


(To be continued.) 
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A’ the work progressed, Jim said to me 
one day: 

“TI say, George, if we had a fellow to 
help wheel out the headings and so on, we 
could both work at getting the stuff, and 
make a sluice for washing it, couldn’t we?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “it's a good idea; I 
think that ‘innocent’ Charley Grant would 
do; he wouldn't split on us, and he’s 
strong.” 

Jim agreed, and so the next Sunday we 
went back to —— Gully, where we had been 
living. Johnny Allsorts was glad to, see us 
when he found that we wanted grub and had 
money to pay for it; but when he had served 
us with what we required, he began to grow 
inquisitive, which did not suit us, and so we 
told him we had been wood-splitting over 
the ranges, which was perfectly true, as we 
had done so for making our wheelbarrow, 
and if he put a different construction on the 
simple truth, that was his affair. 

Charley Grant was quite willing to come 
and work for us; he was in the habit of 
making a shilling or two by fossicking, and 
that kept his soul and body together, but 
not without a struggle, so that a pound a 
week and tucker was comparative wealth to 
the poor fellow, who was only half-witted, and 
never ought to have been sent out to the 
Colony by his friends, who, evidently, did 
not care what became of him. 

We did not tell him much, and when we 
brought him to our encampment he proved 
a treasure, for he was as strong as a horse 
and worked with a will, so that we got on 
famously, and soon more than doubled the 
length of the left adit, but were then 
suddenly brought to by another wall of hard 
reef that effectually stayed our progress in 
that direction. 

As there was very little water in the 
neighbourhood, we could not afford to wash 
anything except our hands and faces, and a 
shirt now and again, and so the washing- 
stuff increased to a heap of quite respectable 
proportions, from among which we were ab! : 
to pick out a sutflicient weight of littie 
nuggets to keep us supplied with petty cash. 
When the rainy season sets in, we said, we 
shall have a grand clear-up with the sluice, 
or, perhaps, with a puddling machine, and 
there ought to be a compensating dividend. 

We were suddenly brought-to in our 
labours, as I have said, by a perpendicular 
wall of hard clay-slate that was impassable, 
and had nothing beyond it; so after looking 
about and deliberating as to the next step 
to be taken, we decided to start at the other 
end of the adit, and see what could be done 
there. 

It was certainly strange that we should nat 
have noticed it before, but we did not, for, 
as I have said, the workings extended a con- 
siderable distance both sides of the entrance 
tunnel, and we had only worked in the one 
to our left, and on turning into the opposite 
drive, what was our surprise to find that it 
had been built up with blocks of slate and 
quartz to the top! It was very singular, 
and Jim thought that there must be a very 
rich lead beyond, and that the original 
workers had closed it in, in this manner, to 
prevent its being discovered by anyone else 
till they returned, as they evidently, to judge 
by the trouble they had taken, intended to do. 

I thought that this theory was not improb- 
able, and hazarded the remark : 

“ Suppose the original prospectors should 
come back while we are here, what then?” 
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PART II. 


“What then!” replied Jim. “ They gave 
the place up, and we took it ; that’s all right. 
You know the rule out here; possession, 
they'll find, is nine points of the law.” 

Well, we set to work to pull down the 
elaborately built wall, and when we had 
broken a hole through it, our nostrils were 
assailed by anything but an agreeable odour. 

“Poof!” I exclaimed, starting back, 
“ what in the world’s this?” 

“A precious bad smell!” exclaimed Jim, 
following my example, and both of us beating 
a hasty retreat to the open air. 

Charley, as it happened, was outside over- 
hauling a heap of washing- stuff, and 
afterwards we felt glad that he was. 

Outside, under the free vault of heaven, 
Jim and I looked at each other. 

“TI shan’t go in there again,” I said, “ it’s 
enough to poison a fellow.”’ 

“ So it is,” replied Jim ; “but I must see 
what’s the cause of it, poison or no poison.” 

Knowing what a determined chap he was, 
I only remarked : 

“ We had better turn the fan first, hadn’t 
we?” 

Jim nodded, and turning to our “ man” 
called out, “Hullo, Charley, come here a 
bit.” 

The “innocent” came at the call, and held 
up a piece of pure gold of about half an ounce 
in weight which he had found among the 
mullock. 

“ Look at that, you fellows !” he exclaimed, 
“and I’ve got as much more in small bits.”” 

“That's all right,” replied Jim, taking the 
gold from the man, and putting it into a 
little box (a wooden match-box it was) we 
always carried to put stray morsels of the 
precious metal in. “Just turn the crank of 
the ventilator for a few minutes will you, 
there’s a good lad.” 

Charley did as he was bid, and when we 
ventured into the mine a quarter of an hour 
later, there was very little of the objection- 
able odour that had driven us out, to be 
perceived. 

We went in cautiously, however, and, 
working somewhat gingerly, began to enlarge 
the opening we had made in the artistically 
constructed wall. As soon as it was large 
enough, we held a candle to the opening and 
peeped in. Oh, what asight! Lying with 
their sides towards us, were the bodies of two 
men, yet clad in their diggers’ costume, and 
reduced pretty well to the bones, for closely 
built as was the wall, the flies had found 
their way in—I need say no more. 

Evidently all this had happened some time 
before, for there was not a fiy to be seen; 
nothing of the men was left but their bones, 
a little dried skin, and a certain sliminess of 
the roof and walls of the cavern that was to 
be expected under the circumstances. 

Both the poor fellows had been murdered ; 
that was clear, for there was a big hole in 
each of their heads, ss if they had been hit 
with the blunt end of a pick-axe. Seen by 
the light of a couple of composite candles it 
was, indeed, a gruesome sight. 

Jim and I glanced at each other, and then 
by a common impulse backed out of the 
cavern, when we looked at each other again, 
and my friend exclaimed : 

“T say, here’s a go!" 

“No doubt of it,” I replied, and asked, 
“ What’s to be done now?” 

Instead of answering my question, Jim 
said: 

“ That accounts for it.” 


“ For what?" 

“Why, for these workings having been 
deserted, when there was still such a good 
prospect to be had. Depend on it, the other 
fellow murdered these two while they were 
asleep——” 

“Or drunk?" 

“Yes, murdered these two, and then made 
off with the gold. He won't come back 
again.” 

“No,” I said, “ I don’t think it’s likely ; but 
what are we to do with them?” referring to 
the remains in the cavern. 

“ Bury them.” 

“A good idea—but Charley?” 

“Send him in to—— to sell the gold.” 

“When?” 

“ After dinner.” 

This was done, and while our messenger 
was away upon his errand, which he accom- 
plished faithfully, as the poor fellow always 
did everything with which he was entrusted, 
Jim and I dug a grave behind the bark-hut 
not far from the abandoned shaft, and laid 
all that was left of two human creatures 
reverently in it, covered them over with the 
freshly cut aromatic boughs of a young pep- 
permint gum-tree, and piling the earth over 
them, levelled the ground, and effaced as far 
as possible all signs of the operation, though 
we made a secret mark, so that we could, if 
necessary, hit upon the exact spot at any 
future time. 

As our nerves, strong as we were, had 
received a decided shock, we resolved to do 
no more work that day, but to take a stroll 
into the bush and see if we could not shoot a 
few parrots or pigeons for our supper. 

As I recollect, we had but indifferent sport, 
and on our return to the camp found that our 
messenger had come back too, ‘and was 
looking glum, as if something had happened 
to disturb him. 

“Hullo, mate, what’s the row ? ’’ exclaimed 
Jim good humouredly, when he caught sight 
of the gloomy face of our retainer ; “ wouldn't 
she have anything to say to you, eh?” 

“It wasn’t a woman at all,” replied the 
poor fellow, “ but a man.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jim seriously, “ that’s 
a horse of quite another colour, boy. Well?” 

“ What did he do ?— rob you?’ I asked. 

Charley shook his head, and produced the 
money for which he had sold the gold at 
the bank, as well as the receipt from the 
manager. 

“No fear; Charley can fight.” 

“But you didn’t?” this from Jim. 

Again our retainer shook his head, but 
evidently he was not ina communicative 
mood. 

“ Let him alone, Jim,” I said, “ you know 
that's the best plan.” 

Jim acted on my advice, and busied himself 
in getting tea ready. By degrees the “ inno- 
cent ’’ recovered his usual spirits and told us 
all about his adventure. 

There was a short thick-set man, with 
closely cropped hair, in the bank, it seemed, 
talking to the manager, and when he saw 
Charley selling the gold, he wanted to know 
where it came from, but the “ innocent '’ was 
in one of his “no savé” moods, and he of 
the cropped hair and the grey town-suit could 
get nothing out of him. 

However, his curiosity had been aroused, 
and he followed Charley out of the bank ; but 
when the latter saw what the man was after, 
he stopped and let him come up. 

The man spoke to our retainer civilly, and 


Charley either did not answer at all, or 
replied in monosyllables, and at last, losing 
patience, told the man to go about his busi- 
ness—though, according to his own account, 
he expressed himself somewhat differently, if 
less politely, to the same effect. 

The man. got, or pretended: to get, angry, 
and offered to fight the “ innocent,”’ but when 
he saw the latter roll up his shirt-sleeves with 
alacrity, and display a formidable set of 
muscles, he thought better of it, laughed, 
turned on his heel, and walked away. 

“Are you sure he did not follow you at 
a distance?’ inquired Jim, with evident 
anxiety. 

Charley was quite sure, for he had followed 
the man back, saw him re-enter the bank, and 
had then come quickly home by another 
route. 

Jim drew a long breath and seemed much 
relieved, and in my own mind I_wondered why 
it was that everyone put poor Charley Grant 
down as a fool. Thanks to his acuteness, 
we had escaped discovery that timc, at all 
events. 2 

Well, next morning we started to work 
again, removed the rest of the wall, and 
began to knock down some stuff in the 
“cavern,” as we still called the drive that 
had contained the ghastly remains of the 
poor murdered digz2rs ; but, although there 
was a great thick: of washing stuff, nearly 

six feet of it, so that we could stand straight 
up in the adit, it did not promise well. It 
might do in a sluice, or in a puddling 
machine, perhaps, but for tub and cradle 
washing it wasn’t worth the getting; £0 we 
were brought to a complete standstill. 

There was no sign of rain, so we thought 
we'd take a little holiday, but soon got tired 
of doing nothing but lounging about in an 
aimless, listless fashion, and after a few days 
returned to the mine again. To the left our 
progress was barred by the perpendicular 
wall of reef; to the right, the ground was not 
worth exploiting; why not strike out in a 
new direction and see what that would lead 
to? 

Why not, indeed; but it led nowhere, at 
least to no result but expenditure of strength, 
when a thought occurred to me. 

“Why not try upstairs?” by which I 
meant the upper workings, at which we had 
never even looked since the first day of our 
entering the mine. 

“ Another good idea, George,” exclaimed 
my friend, and accordingly we got up on the 
seaffold of which I have spoken, and with 
which we had not interfered, and climbed up 
into what I may call the upper storey. 

“A very good idea,” repeated Jim, when 
we had knocked down and tried some of the 
washing stuff. “I wonder why—-” thenhe 
stopped abruptly. 

I understoud what he meant, and replied, 
“Why, indeed!” and then we turned to 
with a will and busied ourselves for the next 
hour or so in getting out stuff that looked 
better and better at every inch we advanced, 
and Charley worked behind us, shovelling it 
down on to the scaffolding, of which we thus 
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for the first time discovered the original 
intention. 

The next day after dinner, while Jim and 
I were “upstairs”’ at our work, Charley 
Grant was on the “ ground floor ” of the mine 
removing dirt out of the way, and whistling, 
as he did so, as his wont was. All at once 
my pick unearthod a nugget of over an ounce 
weight, which was the largest we had yet 
discovered, and while we were gazing at it in 
admiring silence, our retainer’s whistling 
stopped, and we heard him utter an angry 
exclamation. 

In less time than it takes me to write these 
words, we had scrambled through the drive, 
and were down on the scaffolding, from 
whence, by the light of the candles, of which 
several were burning, we caught sight of 
Charley, with uplifted shovel, angrily ccn- 
fronting three men, one of whom was short, 
stout, and cled in a suit of grey tweed, while 
the other two were taller and thinner, clothed. 
in the ordinary digger garb, and had the 
greater part of their faces concealed or 
covered by long, thick beards, while their 
companion was close-shaven. 

In a moment we were by Charley’s side, 
standing faco to face with the strangers, who 
looked at us in anything but a pleasing or 
friendly manner. 

Jim was the first to speak, and all he said 
was the monosyllable, “ Well?” 

“Well?” replied the short man. “I 
should say it was anything but well. What 
are you fellows doing in my—I mean in our 
claim?” 

“It is not your claim now,” said Jim 
quietly, “whatever it may have been. We 
have been working here for more than three 
months, and not you, nor anyone else, has a 
better right to it.” 

“Oh, ho! We’ll soon see about that, my 
fine fellow. I'll just give you five minutes 
to clear out, bag and baggage, or——you'll 
see what'll happen; and as he spoke, he 
pulled a handsome gold watch out of his 
pocket, looked at it, and said, “It is now 
twenty-five minutes after three o'clock; if 
you’re not gone by half-past _—” 

“ Well,” said Jim boldly, “two can play 
at that game, mate; and, I say, you clear 
out of our claim at once, or take the con- 
sequences,” and he grasped his pick 
resolutely and held it up, while I did the 
same with mine. Poor Charley had never 
put his shovel down. 

“That's the man I saw at the bank,”’ he 
whispered to me; “he must have watched 
me through the window, and seen which way 
I took.” 

“Are you going?” inquired Jim, in aloud 
voice. 

“Two minutes more,” replied the man, 
“ to clear out of my claim.” 

“Your claim?” 

“Yes, mine. I have been working here for 
the last twelve months, until within a few 
weeks since.” 

“That's false, as you know,” said Jim. 
Then, a thought having struck him, he went 
on, “Of course you can tell me what's 

[THE END.] 
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behind the wall at the ond of the right-hand 
drive?” 

Even by the light of our candles I could 
see that the man turned green from fear, 
but he bit his lips, drew a revolver from his 
pocket, and, pointing it at my companion, 
was in the act of firing, when I struck him 
on the arm with the pick, and the ball, 
instead of hitting my friend, went right 
through Charley Grant’s head, and the poor 
harmless fellow fell dead on the spot. ‘The 
next instant Jim's pick went crashing 
through the man’s brain, and I hardly know 
what followed. 

As in a dream, however, I seem to see the 
two bearded men rush upon us, and a terrible 
hand-to-hand encounter ensue, which — I 
can’t bear to think of it, though it was in 
self-defence in days when rough handling 
was the rule—a life for a life—if we hadn't 
killed them, they would have killed us. 

When it was all over, we two, smothered 
in blood—I badly gashed on the chin by a 
knife that my assailant (they attacked us) 
had drawn from his girdle in the struggle, 
and Jim with a revolver bullet through the 
thick part of his thigh—sat up on the floor 
of the drive and looked at each other by the 
light of the three composite candles that 
still burned away quietly on the scaffolding 
above our heads, groaned, and then, acting 
on the same impulse, at the same moment, 
turned to look at our unfortunate comrade. 

Alas! the poor fellow was gone, and 
already beginning to get rigid in the stiffness 
of death, so that our desperate encounter 
must have been of some duration. 

Our three adversaries! Ay, they had 
gone to their account too; and what about 
ourselves? I put my hand to my face, half 
conscious that there was something wrong 
there, and drew it away crimsoned with fresh 
blood. 

Jim exclaimed : 

“Why, George, the brute has nearly cut 
off your chin!” 

“No matter,” I replied, “it isn't deep. 
How are you, old fellow?” 

Then he found out that he was wounded 
in the leg; and we made the best of our way 
to the bark hut, where we washed and 
attended to each other's wounds; drank 
freely of some gum-stained water, which we 
did not usually do without having previously 
boiled it, and concealed its natural taste by 
infusing some tea in it; and then Jim said: 

“ What's to be done now?” 

“ Poor Charley !"” I exclaimed. 

“He must be buried,” replied my com- 
panion, “ but we'll leave the others where 
they are, to the flies, and start at once and 
quit the whole affair.” 

“No, Jim; let us blow up the wretched 
concern.” 

“How?” 

“Get a keg of 
a train, and——" 

We did so, and the noise of the explosion 
awoke me—for, fortunately, it was only a 
dream, due, no doubt, to a thunder-storm 
that had just set in overhead. 


powder, put it in there, lay 
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D™ Qorxore was only a nickname of course, 
but what he was really called matters 
little, as he never went by any other name 
than Don Quixote at Clinton School. 
I think it was Gerald Douglas who first 
called him so—partly because he was a 
Spaniard, and partly because he had really 


DON QUIXOTE'S LAST COMBAT. 
By Rev. E. E. Braprorb, B.a. 


something of the chivalrous and romantic 
character, and the utter lack of all sense of 
the ludicrous, which distinguished the famous 
knight-errant. 

Never was there a boy with such a capacity 
for getting into rows as Don Quixote. He 
had a fight on hand nearly every day, and 


generally it was all about nothing. His last 
combat, which I am going to tell you about, 
was with Gerald Douglas. 

As Douglas was going into chapel on Sun- 
day night his fag, young Burrows, said some- 
thing cheeky, and Douglas just caught him by 
the shoulders and gave him a good shaking. 
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Now Burrows is one of the most impudent 
little rascals in the whole lower school, and 
no doubt he soundly deserved his chastise- 
ment, which, moreover, was of the mildest 
description, for Douglas is a kind-hearted 
fellow who wouldn’t really hurt a fly. 

But Don Quixote, who chanced to be 
standing near, only saw a big boy fighting 
(as he supposed) with a little one. Up he 
rushed, like the true knight-errant that he 
was, and bang went his fist in Douglas’s 
face. 

But just then one of the masters came 
round the corner, and Douglas had only 
time to whisper ‘To-morrow, after second 
school, by the Red Rock,” before they passed 
into chapel. 

What a familiar sound that was to Don 
Quixote's ears—‘“ After second school, by the 
Red Rock’?! Many and many a battle had 
he fought there, but rare had been his vic- 
tories. For, to do him justice, he never 
fought with a boy smaller than himself, and, 
alas! there were but few boys of his size 
who couldn’t lick him easily. 

Tall and gaunt, like his famous namesake, 
he had quite outgrown his strength. There 
was something the matter, too, with his 
heart, which prevented him from playing 
football and cricket. Occasionally, indeed, 
even during a fight, he would begin breathing 
in an odd, asthmatic sort of way, that alarmed 
the bystanders and caused the combat to be 
brought to a premature close. 

All this passed through good-natured 
Gerald Douglas’s mind as he sat in chapel. 

“What’s the good of fighting with a 
fellow like Don?” he reasoned to himself. 
“T could knock him into the middle of next 
week, poor old chap, before you could say 
‘Jack Robinson,’ if I chose. But where 
would be theuse? It would not be fair, and 
besides he’d only think himself a hero. I 
have it! I won't touch a hair of his head, 
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but I'll just make a fool of him. Perhaps 
that'll cure him of poking his nose into other 
folks’ concerns.” 

That night Douglas’s special chums, Peters 
and Bunting, put the following missive into 
Don Quixote’s hands: 

“ Sir, —The insult you offered me to-night 
can only be wiped out in blood. When I 
requested the honour of meeting you to- 
morrow by the Red Rock, I trust you under- 
stood it was not for a mere vulgar school 
fight, but for a combat according to the Code 
of Honour. As I am the offended party I 
claim the choice of weapons. I choose the 
pistol. If you will appoint your seconds, 
Mr. Peters and Mr. Bunting, who are 
authorised to represent me, will arrange 
with them the details of the combat. 

“Tam your humble, obedient servant, 

“Geratp Dovenas.” 


Absurd as this letter was, Don Quixote 
took it quite seriously. Remember, he knew 
nothing of English ways or English boys. 
Till three weeks ago, when he first came to 
England to school, he had never left his 
native city Burgos, the ancient dead-alive 
little capital of the chivalrous province of 
Old Castille. And if German students are 
foolish enough to fight duels, how should 
poor Don Quixote know that English boys 
are more sensible ? 2 

Without a misgiving he appointed his 
seconds, and then awaited the fateful hour 
with the calm bravery that befits a noble 
Spaniard. ‘i N 

Next day nearly the whole school assem- 
bled by the Red Rock—a great mass of red 
sandstone on a lonely part of the shore—to 
witness the heroic combat. 

Everyone but Don Quixote himself knew 
that the pistols were only to be loaded with 
powder, and that Gerald Douglas was to 


pretend to be killed at the ‘first shot. 
Douglas's chief fear was lest the untimely 
levity of the small boys should give Don 
Quixote the alarm, and spoil the fun. But 
their behaviour was irreproachable. The 
fact is that, though they knew the fight was 
all humbug, they were impressed, in spite of 
themselves, by the stern gravity of Don 
Quixote. : 

His face was as white as death, his teeth 
were set, and his chest heaved tumultuously. 
Yet it was plain he was no coward. 

His dark eyes flashed defiantly, and the 
expression of noble courage on his pale 
haughty face was worthy of a better cause! 

Still, ridiculous as the whole scene was, 
there was something in the calm, proud 
bearing of the young Spaniard, who stood 
up alone as a laughing-stock for the hundreds 
of English boys who had assembled to see 
him turned into ridicule, which appealed to 
the hearts of the more generous fellows, and 
made them wish that this practical joke had 
not been allowed to go so far. 

But it was too late to stop it now. 

“Are you ready? Fire!” 

One flash, one bang! Both pistols went 
off at the sam: instant. Then Douglas gave 
a piercing shriek, tumbled over in a heap, 
and lay motionless on the sand. 

He had practised that tumble and had 
found the sand soft to fall-on. The effect 
was thrilling! 

Don Quixote turned if possible paler than 
before. He staggered a few steps forward, 
and gazed wildly at his prostrate foe. 

Then he looked vacantly round on the 
assembled boys, put his hand to his heart, 
breathed heavily for a moment— great gasp- 
ing breaths like sobs—-and then fell over on 
the sand in his turn. 

But there was no humbug this time; the 
excitement had len too much for his weak 
heart. He was dead! 
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A RACING MODEL, AND HOW TO BUILD HER. 


N™ the mast step of quarter-inch elm was 

screwed down on to the keel just under 
the fifth beam, and then the deck was put on 
in two long strips at the sides, leaving the 
hatchway clear. A strip the width of the 
hatchway completed the after part of the 
deck, and a similar strip forward, with the 
mast-hole in it, finished the fore section. 
Then the elm socket, which represented the 
bowsprit bitts, was screwed on, the rail run 
round, ending at the stern in a semicircle of 
cedar on which was to come the silver 
name-plate. The hatch of mahogany, and 
asmall cedar platform at the mast-hole to 
keep the water from washing down, completed 
the hull, which was thinly painted every 
night with Aspinall’s enamel, and sand- 
papered down every morning before com- 
mencing work. 

But how did we get the position of the 
mast-hole? Well, we did not hit it off at first, 
but it is all right now. The old rule was to 
place the mast -4 of the L.W.L. abaft the 
stem; this, however, was for straight 
stemmed cutters, and brings it obviously too 
forward for a boat with an overhanging bow, 
particularly if the entrance is rather fine, 
as in such boats as the Thistle, for instance, 
now known as the German Emperor's Meteor, 
which, according to Mr. Watson, her designer, 
would never have had her deadwood cut clean 


By W. J. Gorpon, 
Author of “ Our Winning Yachts,” ete., ete, 


PART Iv. 


away forward and aft in such a fashion if 
there had not been a precedent in the success 
of Mr. Benthall’s famous yaw! Jullanar. 
Our water-line being 36, decimal 4 of 
that gives 14-4, and by adding to that half 
the amount of over-hang forward, 2°75, we 
arrived at 15°775, which was in the way of 
our fifth beam, and so we placed it butt up 
against that beam just 16 inches from the 
outer side of the stem, and it could not be in 
a better position. 

And now how didewe rig her? We had to 
get 1,660 square inches of canvas on to her. 
How did we manage it? We wanted the 
sails to go as high as we could in order to 
catch the light airs of the pond, which rarely 
are fel down on the water. A low, long, 
sail plan was therefore out of the question. 
Making a half-scale drawing of her above 
the water-line, we raised a perpendicular 
where her mast was to come. The bow- 
sprit was put in next; according to the 
general formulas it should be °46 of the L.W.L., 
and that fraction of our L.W.L. was 16-5 ; but 
seeing how our stem was cut away, we 
thought 16 quite long enough. Then we put 
in the mainboom, tilting it well so as to 
swing clear of the water when the vessel 
heeled, and taking it as far outboard as 
appeared to be in proportion to the length 
of the bowsprit. It was 34 inches long. 


The hoist of a mainsail is generally about 
two-thirds the length of the boom, and we 
marked ours at 22 inches ; the head is about 
the same, we made ours 23 inches, and an 
inch of over-hang gave us 24 as the length of 
the gaff. The gaff always points to the 
stem-head ; the slope was thus easily got, 
and with it we obtained the leach of the 
mainsail, which eventually measured 38 
inches. From the position where the gaff 
touched the mast and the height of the outer 
end of the gaff we could see what height our 
mast ought to be, and the length necessary 
for a safe grip of the topmast gave us the 
place down the mast at which the hounds 
should come. 

Some authorities tell us that the mast 
should be three times the beam in length ; 
others, that it should be equal to the square 
root of the mainsail area. Our mast was 
made rather long, 80 as to get the head-sails 
well up. 

When the length was obtained, it was easy 
to rule in the jib and foresail, and when that 
was done we could see how our lower sails 
balanced. They could not be far out, as the 
base of the triangle was 82, and that of the 
trapezium 33. Then we tackled the upper 
sails, and put in. the topsail halliard block 
at a venture to arrive at the fore triangle. 
Measuring up, we found what we could afford 


im the way of topsail; and by giving and 
ing here and there we arrived at: what 


looked like. a good working sail plan, just a 
little: within the measurement. Turning to 
the books, we disoovered that we had almost 
hit upon.the proportions of the sails of 


Decima, 30 that we could not be very far 
out. 

Here are the lengths of the spars. Mast, 
34 inches from deck, of which 5} inches 
are above the hounds. Topmast, 22 inches, 
5} inches of which come down to the hounds. 


}- 16.—H..M. Tom GeeMan Empgnor’s Yacut “ Mere 
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14 inches. The topsail halliard block (from 
which the fore triangle is measured) is 44 
inches from the deck. The spars were 
made of pine in the way described by Mr. 
Ashworth in the “ Boy’s Own Paper” four- 
teen years ago, in one of the best articles on 


(From a Photograph by T. M. Thomson.) 
model yachting ever written. For her sails 
it will be enough to refer to her sail draught 
herewith. As far as her speed goes, she has 
up to the present only reached 3 miles an 
hour, but as the speed varies as the square 
root of the scale, and the square root of 12 


Fig. 17.—“ JOLLANAR.” 


Consequently our mast height is 56 inches, 
over all. Our bowsprit is 23 inches long, of 
which 16 inches are outboard; our main 
boom is 34 inches long, so is our supplemen- 
tary boom; our gaff is 24; our spinnaker 
boomr 29 inches; the yard of our big topsail 
is 28 inches long, that of our working topsail 


is 3°4641, it follows that a full-sized yacht 
of her water-line, 86, would travel at 3 x 
8-4641, which is over 10 miles an hour, and 
that is by no means a bad performance for a 
ten-rater, though she may do better when 
finished with Gay’s paint, which will make 
her as smooth as ivory. 
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One little experience may as well be 
mentioned. We put on the lead before the 
deck arrived, and it proved to be much 
heavier than we had allowed for; and when 
the boat was rigged with all her sails and 
gear complete, and we tried her in the bath, 
we found that she was below her water-line. 
This would not do, as she was designed to 
sail on her water-line, and to her line she 
must come. That she was over measure- 
ment did not so much matter, as we could 
easily have brought her within it by reducing 
the area of her big topsail. Here was a 
pretty problem. How, without damaging 
the boat, were we to find out what weight 
was to be taken off her? We solved the 
difficulty while she was in the bath. We 
hung a stick from a towel peg overhead, 
hanging it so that it balanced like the beam 
ofa scale. To one end of the beam we tied a 
small landing net, to the other we attached 
a string which we brought down and hooked 
to the boat’s main horse. Then putting 
letter weights into the net we found that 
it took 2 lbs. to hoist the boat to her true 
water-line. Two pounds of lead, there or 
thereabouts, had to be taken out of her. 
Making two holes through her lead with a 
half-inch centre-bit, we chiselled them into a 
square hole, weighing the pieces and shavings 
as they came away. When they amounted 
to 2 lbs. we cut a plug of hard wood to 
fit the hole, fastened it in, and brought 
the sides of it down flush. In that way the 
job was done, and we were left with 15 
lbs. of lead, the rest of the boat with -her 
sails and gear complete weighing 3 Ibs., our 
displacement being thus 18 Ibs. all told. 

Her sail area worked out at 1007 abaft 
the mast and 650 forward of it. The 
diagonal of the mainsail from the tack to the 
angle of the head and leach was 42 inches, 
the perpendicular from this to the throat 
of the gaff was 7 inches, that to the clew 28 
inches. Therefore, 28 +7 x 4? = 36 x 21 = 735, 
which was the mainsail area. The diagonal 
of the big topsail was 37, the inner perpen- 
dicular was 2, the outer 12. Then 37 x 2= 
74, but as the outer boundary was a curve 
instead of an angle, we had to take two- 
thirds of it instead of half, and 74 xq =50 
nearly. Add to this the outer triangle 37 x 
12 = 37 x 6 = 222, which made the area of the 
topsail 272, and 272+735=1007. The base 
of our fore triangle from the topsail halliard 
block to the bowsprit end was 51, and the 
perpendicular from it to where the mast 
entered the deck was 25°5; thus 51+2 x 25°5 
=650:25. Adding this to the after area, we 
obtain our total sail spread of 1657-26, 
which is quite close enough to 1661 to be 
safe should the sails stretch. 

Having rigged her, we had to complete our 
work by making the rudders. These were 
of the ordinary swing variety working on a 
couple of screw-eyes driven into the stern- 
post two inches apart. The first to be made 
is always that which will scud the boat in 
heavy weather when her spinnaker is not 
set, that being the heaviest she will require ; 
the other four ranging down from this to the 
lightest under which she will reach in o 
gentle breeze when a jib-topsail cannot be 
depended on to steer her by. The weight 
of the big one can only be found by experi- 
ment, but the beamier the boat the bigger the 
rudder will be. By trying her with the 
rudder of another boat, we found that we 
wanted a pound and a quarter to keep her 
straight in half a gale; and to make this we 
took a long piece of sheet lead weighing a 
pound and a half. Doubling this in the 
iniddle, we hammered down the wings on to 
each other, and then cut the slab to shape 
with a chisel, the folded edge being straight 
so as to come against the stern-post. Into 
this edge, between the leaves of lead, we drove 
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first of all a pintle near the bottom, the 
pintle being a thick piece of brass wire such 
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as that used for the horses, the wire being 
bent at a right angle and flattened into a 


Fig. 13.--Sait PLan or “ MAysiz.” 


wedge shape where it entered the lead, its 
edges being barbed like a spear to prevent it 
from being withdrawn when the leaves were 
hammered tightly down on to it. Two 
inches above that we drove in a long screw- 
eye, with a screw-eye above it and another 
below it, and another serving as a stop near 
the top. In the three lower screw-eyes we 
titted a piece of wire to slide up and down 
like a bolt, the stop preventing it from slip- 
ping out above, and the head preventing 
it slipping through below. By placing the 
pintle in the lower eye on_ the «stern-post, 
and passing the bolt through the upper eye, 
we had the rudder hanging in such a way 
that it could not possibly jerk off, and yet 
was removable and replaceable in an instant. 
We then screwed the leaves of lead together, 
and planed and sandpapered the rudder until 
it was quite smooth and ready for painting. 
And we made the other rudders in a similar 
way. 

In conclusion, it may be worth mentioning 
that the sails were of striped sail-cloth, cost- 
ing a shilling a yard, bought at Chippertield’s, 
99 Oxford Street. This is a yard wide, and 
four square yards were used altogether for 
the complete suit of mainsail, three topsails, 
jib topsail, spinnaker, foresail, and three 
jibs, some of it having to be cut to waste, 
owing to the necessity of using the selvedge 
for the leaches of all the sails. The shape and 
proportions of the sails, as well as the mea- 
surement, can be obtained from the plan given 
herewith. The screws—there were eight gross 
of them altogether—were bought at Nettle- 
fold’s, in Holborn; and the brass strip and 
wire for the fittings came from Stanton’s, in 
Shoe Line. The whole of the materials 
used, wood, lead, brass, paint, and calico and 
cord, cost two guineas and a half. 


[THE END.] 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


HOW TO MANAGE PETS IN THE WINTER. 


Wx, is generally a slack time for those who go 

in for keeping pets, for, owing to the severity of 
the weather and the scarceness of food, it is necessary 
to reduce your establishment considerably, only keep- 
ing those animals that are required for breeding in the 
following Spring. 

Tam now speaking to those boys who have a large 
collection of peta, and who are desirous of keeping 
them ina sound, healthy condition without drawing too 
largely on their private resources. 

‘The animals usually kept are rabbite, guinea-pigs, 
rata, mice, dormice, squirrels, and hedgehogs, which 
we ehall take in their consecutive order. 

T omit the macagement of dogs, cats, ferrets, and 
others of the rarer species, like monkeys, etc., confining 
myeelf to those animals which are kept in cages or 
hutohes by most schoolboys whose tastes lean towards 
peta of this description. 

‘Three principal things are to be considered with 
regard to these—viz. the houses, bedding, and food—all 
of which, as we shall see hereafter, are to be strictly 
in keeping with the habits and manners of the animal 
under consideration. 

The first on our list is the rabbit,of which many 
varieties are but 2 the same parts apply 

ually well to all, we shall not waste time inginto 
Sietalled description of the different kinds. 

The rabbit hutch must be large, roomy, and well 
ventilated. It should be provided in both rooms with 
a strong drawer to ensure proper cleanliness, and for 
this purpose it is better to have double drawers to each 
compartment, to be used on alternate days. 

If your hutches are kept out in the open, the root 
should be amply large to cever the hutch every way; 
leaving a good margin of some inches, so that the 
drippings may not touch the sides of the cage. The 
roof should have a good slope and be covered with 
roofing-felt, which should afterwards be tarred. 

Strips of wood or wire netting are generally used 
for the front of the cage, but I much prefer the thick 
wire frames which are ured to cover church windows. 
They are much neater and afford the animals greater 
protection from cata, stoata, rats, etc. which sumetimes 
are very destructive to rbbits. 

See that the entrance from the bedroom into the 
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living-room is cut at the side of the partition where 
it joins the back, and lastly Py particular attention to 
the hinges and fastenings of the doors and drawers. 

The bedding for the winter must be warm, and there 
must be plenty of it, not a mere handful that they will 
tread down into a hard mat in the course of a few 
minutes, 

Put in a good armful of shavings, first of all, and on 
the top a litter made of hay, dried moss, and fern, well 
mixed up beforehand, to form a soft, warm bed. 

The floor of the living-room may be eovered with a 
layer of fresh deal sawdust, which quickly absorbs all 
moistare and prevents the spread of insects, 

It is rather difficult at this season of the year to get 
green food, as the dandelions, milk-thistles, and clover 
have long disappeared, #0 we must make up the de- 
fictency in some other way. 

‘A weal of bran and oats in the morning can be 
followed by some roots in the shape of parsnips, carrots, 
mangels or swedes, at mid-day, while a hot meal of 
boiled potato skina,s wedes, and bran mixed together 
will prove an agreeable and wholeeome supper, especially 
if the weather be cold. 

When the season is mild you may occasionally find 
dandelions growing in sheltered places, aud these 
Plants will be eagerly welcomed by your pets. 

Shonid heavy snow set in, and especially if acoom- 
panied by wind, a thick sack should be fastened over 
the wire front to keep the snow-flakes from driving 
into the hutch, while it will prove doubly acceptable 
to the rabbits by protecting them from the cutting 
wind, 

‘The same remarks on housing and feeding, etc., will 
apply equally well to guinea-pigs ; but as these little 
creatures have o bad habit of eating up their bed, 
especially if made of hay, you will bave to providethem 
with some dry shavings to lie upon, and put the hay in 
a rack in the living-room, where they can help them- 
selves “ when so dispoged.” Lumps of stale bread are 
rapidly consumed by these little animals, and as they 
areall Possensed of fine, healthy appetites, you will have 
to see that their troughs are liberally supplied. 

The hntches of all animal that are kept ia the open 
should be placed in some sheltered situation facing the 
south. The inmates will thus be protected from the 


keen winds of the north and east, and will at the same 
time have the benefit of the sun. 

White rats, which may be reckoned as the moet in. 
telligent ani} affectionate of all pets (the dog excepted), 
are generally kept indoors during the oold weather. 
‘Their cages may be either long, with bedrooms at cach 
end, or lofty, with bed-boxes hung from the sides near 
the roof, to which the animals ascend by means of a 
sloping board or rough branch of a tree. 

the former cage is very good for the old marricd 
couples, while the latter is better suited for the young 
anes, and proves @ very excellent nursery. 

The beds should be made of soft, dry mose, of which 
any quantity can be gathered at this time of the year. 
The beds must be frequently changed, as they ‘soon 
become saturated with excessive moisture, which, if 
allowed to continue, will speedily produce ines and 
disease among the inmates, 

To get rid of this a hole should be cut in the bottom 
of the bedroom to serve as @ drain, and can be covercit 
with a piece of perforated zinc: but with all this pre. 
caution it will still be necessary to change the litter ab 
least twice during the week. 

Dry sawdust should be plentifully scattered over the 
floor of the living-room, and to ensure perfect cleanli- 
ness it must be cleaned out every day and the drawer 
and food vessels be well scalded and scrubber. 

Rats are extremely particular about their persona? 
appearance : indeed, all their spare time eeems taken 
up with washing and combing. First, the face gets = 
polish, and then, when that is finished, the is 
carefully licked and combed, and finally the tail. It ia 
acurious fact that if oncea rat gets its tail dirty, it 
seems to lone all its self-respeet, 80 to speak, and, neg- 
lecting its toilet altogether, degrades into a dirty, up- 
savoury little beast; so that it is of the utmost im- 
Portance that its house should be kept perfectly clean 
and free from dirt. 

Rats have a bad habit of selzing their food in their 
paws, and then bolting with it into the bedroom, which 
{3 soon converted into a regular pigsty. The best way 
to cure, or rather prevent, this is to chose the bedroon: 
altogether at feeding-time by means of a sliding door 
when they are all busy round the trough or feeding- 
dish, and when the meal {s finished to remove the 


saucer of bread and milk, or what is left of it, together 
with the fragments and other remains of the feast, 
before allowing them to return to their inner chambers. 

In addition to the soaked bread and milk already al- 
lnded to, yon can feed them on hard biscuit, shelled nuts, 
corn, and other grain, with pieces of apple and other 
frait for a change, bat on no account give them any 
cheese or meat. 

The drinking-saucer must be well supplied with water, 
which should be changed twice a day, as some of tha 
younger members of the family are sometimes tempted 
to turn it into s bath. When properly kept and well 
looked after no animals repay the owner so well for his 
care and trouble than these affectionate little creatures. 

White mice are generally very lazy at this season 
of the year, and spend moet of their time in bed, ouly 
coming out at meal times, no that it is important that 
their ‘bed chamber is kept very clean and that they 
have plenty of soft, warm bedding. Wuadding and moss 
mixed together makes an excellent litter, but care should 
be taken to change it frequently, as it soon gets damp. 
Chaff may also be used, or the grass from the lawn 
mower, well dried. Hay is too hard to form u comfort- 
able bed, and the mice have to guaw it into little pieces 
before they can arrange it properly. 

Field mice make their nest of the blades of grasa, not 
the stalks, which they weave into a neat, compact little 
ball and place under a haystack, in a hole in the bank, 
or on the tail stalks of corn, according to the species. 
The great secret of keeping pets properly is to try and 
find ont how they live in their wild state, and this can 
only be done by studying their habits in the fields and 
forests. 


Mice feed on the same kind of food as rate, and, like 
them, bave a bad habit of taking large quantities of it 
into the bedroom, which, unless frequently cleaned, will 
soon become very offensive. 

Dormice, squirrels, and hedgehogs spend a great part 
of the season in @ comatose state, only waking up when 
the weather is unusually mild : 90 that they will re. 
quire little care. You must, however, look at them every 
day, especially if the weather is mild, and supply them 
with food if they are awake. 

Nuts, acorns, biscuit, are the staple food of dor- 
mice and squirrels, with fresh, clean water to drink, 

When the hedgehog wakes he will se grecailly of 
bread and milk, bi is long snout in the saucer, 
and making a eee ‘noise with his food, in which re: 
5] he much resembles his namesake, the pig. Worms, 
if they oan be obtained, and some cockroaches, will also 

e very acceptable, while the comical way in which 
Be stalke’'s cockroach ts very amusing to watoh. 

The cages of these animals should be! and roowy. 
Sn many excellent hutches for miccand squirrels ar con- 
stantly to be seen in the windows of naturaliste that 
you will have no difficulty in finding one sultable to the 


airements of your pets. 
"The hedgebog’s house can be made on the same 


plan as that of the rabbit, with a comfortable bed- 
room. The litter should eonsist of hay and dead lenver, 
well mixed up with » good armful of clean shavingsto 
form a mattress, 


—sot#00— 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


'wo learnéd men sat silently beside the river Avon, 
And marked the slow course of the stream that 
winds towards the haven ; 

They noted well the muddy banks, the need for 
cautious steering, 

And, gazing on the bridge, obeerved the skill of en- 
gineering. : 

Then one of meditative mind spake thus unto his 
fellow : 

“Methinks I hear across the mere the giant oxen 
bellow ; 

Ichthyosaur, with horrid roar, is making nature 
hideous ; 

Within the gorge the Irish elk uplifts his voice 
prodigious. 

“ Web-footed things with bat-like wings arc croak- 
ing in the shallows ; 

And overhead a ponderous bird is chanting in the 
aloes; 

He shakes his monster plumes, I hear the rattle of 
his black quills— 

Anon a ghastly sbriek proclaims the mirth of ptcro- 
dacty Is, 


“The plash of megatherium, who wallows in those 
waters, 

Ascends through pestilential mists from his con- 
genial quarters ; 

My spirits quail before the wail of quaint and gruc- 
some creatures, 

Where bird and benst alike present such unaccus- 
tomed features, 


“© happy days! O wondrous days! O dass gone 
by for ever! 

The nrus roams the land no more, the cave-byena 
never! 
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And scientists may mourn in vain the wreck of 
giant powers, 

And stand unharmed, where, ice-embalmed, the 
mighty mammoth towers,” 


Thus spake he. But his weighty words, addressed 
to cars nnheeding, 

As passing breezes swept the book his lzarnéd friend 
was reading. 

The man of science, deeply verved in all the lore of 
ages, 

Perused a modern magazine with illustrated pages. 


Then mused the first (admiring much the student 
rich in knowledge, 

The able scholar, first-class mau, and fellow of his 
co.lege) : 

“Some geological report, or latest word from science ! 

Yet shall his philosophic mood in mine find meet 
compliance.” 


Then leapt his high, prophetic sonl the mighty 
glacial era, 

His genius, ever versatile, to present times drew 
nearer : 

“Place we the prehistoric man (in our imaginstion) 

Upon the patent bicycle! Conceive the situation ! 


“Let fancy paint the scenes that pass before the 
mental vision ; 

What obstacles to intercourse! what social inde 
cision! 

If woolly-haired rhinoceros should meet us in our 
rambles, 

Or mastodon, full 
gambols ! 


“No breath of healthful iodine ascends from slimy 
oceans ; 

No vain regrets for feathered pets need challenge 
our emotions. 

The chirp of the primeval bird within the modern 


frolicsome, with clephantine 


villa 
Would shatter all domestic joys with portico and 
pillar. 
“Then peace to the tremendous bones by scientists 
admired ! 7 
Acquaintance with those mighty forms left much to 
be desired. 

Content that ages roll between, our path from theirs 
to sever, 

Rejoice we that those days of fear have passed away 
for ever!" 


He ceased. And still the student rapt was deaf to 
all hie learning, 

But sat in trance, with steadfast glance, the pages 
slowly turning ; 

And now a smile, which played awhile, awoke the 
other's ire, 

And vexed his soul beyond control with euvious 
desire. 


“T, too, will pore upon this lore,” quoth he. Then, 
growing bolder, 

Took up his stand in stealthy wise behind the 
reader's shoulder 

(Sore chafed, for science’ sake, lis speech should pass 
as idle vapour)— 

The page he eyed, then promptly cried, “It is the 
* Boy's Own Paper !'" 


Cc. B. 
-— 20! e700 
“SEPTENI” 
A NEW GAME. 
INVENTED By F. H. Sixes, oa, 
Wren is an excellent institution, and more espe 
cially so when one can fit on the trusty blade. 


and 
“ hiss along the polished ice 
In games confederate, imitative of the chase,” 


as Wordsworth observes, with more knowledge of 

than of skating capabilities, However, it does 
not always freeze in this degenerate clime of ours, and 
if it did the echool bell would not lose ite unpleasant 
habit of bidding all whom it may concern to don the 
evening slippers at the somewhat unseasonable hour of 
4.30 P.M. It is then that the studious ones may be 
seen poring over volumes of an improving tendency 
(at least Ict_us hope so), or wrestling with the intri- 
cacies of Chean, while the more sportively inclined be. 
take themeelves to games the manners and customs of 
which I have long since forgotten, although memories 
of abraded shins and keen enjoyment still cling to me. 
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A third, and perhaps larger, class content themselves 
with tousting their trousers and un occasional chestnut 
before the blazing fire, and to these I venture to recom 
mend “ Septeni” as Ukely to effect a materint 
reduction on the tailor’s bill, even if it hns no other 
claims to their support. The board, as will be seen, is 
More complicated than that used for Chess or Draughts, 
but, for all that, it can be made by anyone possessed of 
& pen and the usual complement of fingers. A glance 
at the will show how to construct it, and. so I 


| 


merely advise anyone who Intends to Septenise (if I 
may be pardoned the hybrid) to take 9 inches as the 
Jength of a side of the interior square, as it will 

excursions into sixteenths and consequent loss of hair. 


The rales are as follows : 


1, Played with seven men aside—black and white. 

2, Start the game by placing the men on the black 
circles facing one another. 

3. The game is won when either player suoceeds in 
getting four men into the four circles on the 
opposite back Hine. 

4. The ordinary move {s a diagonal one forwards, 
cither way to the nert circle. 

5. If the piece is not guarded by one behind it can 
be taken as in dranghta, and similarly two or 
three pieces ranning oan be taken if there 
should be an unoccupled circle behind each one. 

6. It ix optional whether a plece is taken or not- 
except when the last line but one is reached. It 
is then compnlsory. 

1. A plece can acoid enpture by moving in a straight 
direction elther in front or sideways, but (f it does 
thls, the next time tt has occaston to move muss be 
to the cirele tt would naturally have taken. 

8. A flat counter should be put down on such ooce- 
sions to show where the piece came from, and ta 
thereby avoid fwro straight moves, 

9. When a piece is home it can move (liagonally into 
another circle, so as to allow another piece to 
take its place. 


Subjoined are a few notes for further explanation. 


1. Seven pawns will do admirably. 

2, As there are seven men and four have to get home, 
it will be secn that, even if the front row of - 
there avoid capture, which is improbable, one, at 
least, of the back row has to move out. 

&. It is consequently safer to move along the side of 
the board, and similarly the corner pieces should 
be kept in as long as possible. 

7. This in a distinguishing feature of the game. 
#9. if a plece is at a (fig. 1), aul would be takerr- 
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if it moved to Bor c, it can go to D, provided 
that when it next moves it goes either to B or c. 
9% If a and B (Sg. 2) are alrcady filled up, and a 
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A B ra 


Piece is at p, it would never get home, not being 
able to move backwards ; but B may move to B 
nd then to c, which will allow p to get home. 


PHorocrarny, —_ &e. 
(Selgora).—l. Read 
back articles. 2 
Good and cheap books 
on Gardening are published by Upeott Gill, Strand, 
London. 3. The sced looks fairly good, but we don't 
like the hemp in it, 


NR. G.—The first emperor of Rome was Augustus, not 
‘Julius. The first emperor of the West was Valentinian 
I.; the first cmperor of the East was Valens ; the first 
emperor of Germany was Karl the Great, otherwise 
Charlemagne ; the first emperor of Turkey was Otto- 
man I; the first emperor of Russia, or Czar, was 
Peter the Great, who assumed the title in 17213 the 
first emperor of the French was Napoleon I. 


N. DeviEvx.—The book would owe whatever success it 
might achieve to its style alone, as no one in this 
country takes the slightest interest in Hayti or things 
Haytian. You would have to pablish it at your own 
expense. Write to some London publishers and ask 
their opinion. 


A Cossrant Reaper.—If you get part 10 of “ Indoor 

Games,” you will find Vawto inikeland play the 
thingemabob jigwhat youmayeallitwhatsitsnamopho- 
nia, which is the same thing as the aquadigypsy- 
charmonica you mention. 


Microscorg.—1. It was good of you to look for the land 
of Kor in the Encyclopedia, but we are not surprised 
at your being unable to find it there. You should 
have written to Mr. Rider Haggard, and asked him 
for its geographical position. 2. The spider twists 
its thread. 


Curina RikumatisM (Sufferer).—You neel to wear 
warm clothing always, to secure good action of the 
skin. Take a Turkish bath occasionally. An old- 
fashioned remedy, but good, is boiled haddock for 
dinner, the liquor, or a portion of it, dished up with, 
and almost thickened with, mustard. This opens the 
pores, 


More Quack PAMPuLETS (N. Wells), — Loathsome 
quacks. Hanging is too good for such vile pampli- 
leteers. 

Snakes (S, J.S., New South Wales, and others)—In 
reply to your queries, Dr. W. T. Greene writes : “T 
expect it is a question of local names. I never was in 
New South Wales, except once for about a mile (just 
to say I had been) across the Murray at Wahguoyah, 
and I cannot, of course, say what they call the snakes 
there, but in Victoria, where I livel eight years, I 
know that the Diamond and the Carpet snake were 
looked upon as deadly in the extreme, while the Py- 
thon, or Black snake, was reputed harmless, At the 
London Zoological Gardens there are examples'of the 
first two species and they are marked ‘dangerous’; I 
do not think there is a Black snake in the collection.” 
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Puorocraruy 
croft).—1. nend your 
negative satisfactorily, but it ix 
just possible that the cracks may 
not show if you print it in a 
frame which is kept revolving by suspewling It 
from an ordinary roasting jac! 
pend it by means of two stri 


Thorni- 


s. 
spread the light over t 
which may prevent t 
definitely ordered it for one yeur, But he probably 
would not mind your taking some other magaziue at 
the same price if you prefer it. 


crricat (E. Ronald §, Cheales),—1. Your battery 
will give about 2 volts, the size makes but little 
difference. We don’t know what can be wrong with 
your own battery, unless it is that the terminals are 
corroded under the points of contact, so that the full 
amount of current cannot pass. The proportions 
given will do very well, but you need not trouble 
your head about all the bichromate not dissolving, 
tor it is not intended to do so. In fact, you want a 
“saturated” solution. What is left over you can 
take out and use again. 2. Yes, it will drive a 
dynamo up to 50 ¢.p., aecording to the author's esti- 
mate. But of course it depends on the size of the 
motor, ete. You can get a dynamo from Mr. Bottone, 
Wallington, Surrey, for 15s. We don’t know of any 
cheaper in London, unless yon can get one from Mr. 
Bowron, 93 Praed Street, Paddington, w. 3. You can 
eta lamp from either of these places at about 2s. 64. 
One to take 6 volts is as high as you will get to work, 
and we doubt if 4 volts would not be better. 4. If 
you don't know much about it, begin at once by pass- 
ng the examinations held by the Science and Art 
Department every May. Then go to one of the 
regular Electrical Engineering Colleges—ie. the 
Central Telegraph Electric Engineering School, 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, or the School of 
Submarine Telegraphy and Electrical Engineering. 
When you have got the certificate of this school you 
will be able to go on ahead. You can get further 
particulars direct from them, 5, ‘There was an 
article on making an Electric Motor in our July part 
for 1890, 6. Your photos are very good, especially 
considering the very unpretentious apparatus you 
took them with ! 


Phorocnarny (Percy Clegg)—We know of nove 
better than that made by Messrs. J. Lancaster & 
Son, under the name of “Le Merveilleux.” They 
will send you full particulars if you write to them at 
7 Colmoré Row, Birmingham. 


ELEcrnican, (J, Galwey),--If yon have one of the 
larger cells of the dry battery, and not too much wire 
for it to go along, one cell Will very likely be suffi- 
cient for your purpose. Cotton covered wire is amply 
good enough for line work, about No. 16 or 18. 


AJAX.—Yon should use clubs, and continue the sys 
tem on which you have worked. We cannot reprint 
an article in the paper; all our reprints on athletic 
matters appear in the Bookshelf Series, ‘The articles 
on Indian clibs are in * Indoor Games.” 


Cuntovs.—I. Only one test required. 2. Yes. 3. Sec- 


retary, National Physical Recreation Society, Exeter 
Hall, London, 


EL 


His OWN FAvLT (Medical Student)—We sympathise 
with you, but it really is a case for your own doctor. 


EMIGRATION (A. Elliott).—It is difficult to advise you. 
We believe a clever, earnest, hard-working | youth 
will get on almost anywhere if he doesn't expect to 
jump into a position all at once, and is willing to 
Work with his hands at first. Canada or New Zealand 
offers the best fields for Scotsmen, 


Quack LrirerRaTuRE (X.Y.Z.).—Yes, quack enough ; 
only quacks of the vilest sort issue these pamphicts. 


BAp Breath (Health),—TIt is a sad affliction. It may 
be from the teeth. Use Sanitas tooth-powder or Cali- 
fornian borax. But it may be from the stomach or 
lungs. Better, therefore, be examined by a doctor. 
Take it in time. 


Binp Peckiva Hrsevr (T. Bentley).—Are you sure 

the canary is not troubled with lice ? Better examine 

cage and unde bird's wings. Food plain, 

vhite and black ” canary seed, chickweed, plan: 
tain, lettuce, ete. 


GrrrtnG THIN (Stout One).—No, neither tea nor coffee 
is fattening, You have to eat plenty of meat, aud 
avoid bread (except toast), potatoes, lentils, peas, 
beans, all foury food, in fact, and sugar. 


THe Bara 1s Winter (J. Reynolds).—Healthy people 
may. We do not think you are healthy. Better have 
your lungs examined. 


BATTERY (H. S.).—You will require a battery to give 
about 36 volts, as each lamp will take 12 yolts at the 
very least. This you could do by using 18 cells as 
described in the articles on Electric Lamps in the 
numbers for February and March 1890, But it is 
not in the least worth while to do it for so Jarge a 
number, you had better get an accumulator, or use @ 
dynamo direct. 


Horxep Lizanps (M. I, Wallace).—Don't call them 
toads. ‘They are not a bit alike even superticially, 
while, in point of structure, the creature is mucl 
more nearly related to a tom-tit than it is to a toad. 
Unless they are kept very hot, day and night, and 
get plenty of sunlight, they won't feed at all; but 
granted these requisites, you will find them take 
spiders better than anything. Earwigs, woodlice, 
mealworms, small cockroaches, and similar creeping 
things are also acceptable, but all must be presented 
alive, as they absolutely refuse to pay any attention 
to a motionless object. That the difficulties of their 
maintenance in cold weather are not insuperable is 
proved by the fact that we know of some which are 
how entering upon their third winter of residence in 
England. 


S.P. S.—Use Quebec pine for the hull. 


The fittings 
you could get from C 


ippertield, 99 Oxford Street. 
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CHAPTER XIX.—DARK DAYS. 


wT whatever shadows might hannt 
Yermak, and whatever forebodings 
might assail his more experienced com. 
rades, the greater purt of that doomed band 
were as recklessly confident as ever, and 
welcomed with their usual boyish and un- 
thinking gaiety the approach of the fatal 
winter of 1582—the last which so many 
of them were ever to see. 

As yet, however, the keenest eye could 
have discerned no outward sign of the 
fearful calamities which were now close 
at hand ; on the contrary, the expedition, 
and the advantages derived from it, seemed 
to have reached their highest point. 

Prince Volkhovski, a Russian com- 
mander of noble birth, had crossed the Ural 
Mountains to Yermak’s assistance with a 
small body of soldiers, and the promise of 
a much larger force as soon as it could be 
equipped by Ivan Koltzo, who was now in 
high favour at the court of Moscow. By 
the Prince’s hands the Czar himself 
had sent suit of rich armour, and a costly 
mantle taken from his own shoulders, to 
“Yermak Timopheievitch, Prince of 
Siberia.” He had also sent a silver goblet 
to Yakov Mikhailoff, a sword of honour 
to Matvei Meshtcheryak, and an embroi- 
dered Cossack tunic for poor Nikita Pan, 
to whom all decorations were alike worth- 
less now. 

Along with these presents for the 
leaders, came a sum of money to be dis- 
tributed among the men themselves, who 
were naturally in high spirits at all these 
honours and rewards, and confidently 
anticipated even greater things than these 
“as soon as the winter should be over.” 

Little did they foresee what that winter 
was to bring forth! 

At home, as abroad, all seemed to go 
well just then. The defeat and death of 
their late enemy, the Ostiak Prince Samar, 
had broken to pieces at one blow the 
league which he had been forming against 
them among the tribes of the Lower Irtish. 
Several native chiefs who had secretly 
been foremost in the movement, now came 
forward with the strongest professions ot 
loyalty to Russia; and just at this time a 
new and valuable ally joined them in the 
person of a powerful Tartarchief, Karatcha 
Khan by name, who ruled a large tract 
of country around the site of the present 
town of Omsk, some distance to the south- 
east of Yermak’s headquarters. 

Nothing could be more friendly than 
the behaviour of this new adherent. He 
made a journey of several days to visit the 
Russian Ataman, bringing him. unasked, 
a large stock of magnificent sables as a 
gift to the “thunder-lord.” He shared 
the feasts of the Russians, and took part 
in their athletic sports, in which he ac- 
quitted himself very creditably. He even 
expressed a wish to assume the Russian 
dress, and actually begged from Yermak 
the clothes of one of the fallen Cossacks, 
in which he cut such an extraordinary 
figure as to convulse the whole camp, and 
give even the Ataman himself hard work 
to keep his countenance, when the trans- 
mogrified Tartar came swaggering past 
him with a self-satisfied air, evidently 
quite unconscious that he was making a 

foo) of himself. 

Nor did his goodwill stop even here. 
He served the conquerors in a more 
practical and useful way by furnishing 
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them with a pretty large stock of pro- 
visions, and promieing a still more ample 
supply later on in the winter. These 
good offices were rendered with a simple, 
straightforward cordiality which imposed 
upon the shrewd and far-sighted Ataman 
himself, who had not the faintest suspicion 
that all these hearty words and friendly 
deeds masked a deliberate treachery as 
foul and murderous as that of Nana Sahib 
or Judas Iscariot. 

Yet so it was. This double-dyed traitor, 
while pressing the hands and drinking 
from the cups of his Russian associates, 
was in his inmost heart dooming them all 
to die. His real design was precisely the 
same as that of the slain Samar; but this 
time it was carried out not with the rude 
Ostiak’s arrogant and incautious ostenta- 
tion, but with a deadly skill and secrecy 
worthy of Tantia Topee himself. To lull 
the sleepless vigilance of - Yermak — to 
foster the habitual carelessness of his 
reckless followers, which had already (as 
has been seen) brought them more than 
once within a hair’s breadth of destruction 
—to play the part of their firmest friend 
while secretly stirring up against them 
every tribe for miles round—to watch 
keenly, in the guise of a friendly visitor, 
till cold, hunger, sickness, and the fresh 
forays in which they were constantly en- 
gaged, should thin their numbers and sap 
theirstrength—and then suddenly to throw 
off the mask, fall upon them in the height 
of their fatal security, and with one swift 
and crushing blow sweep them from the 
earth. Such was Karatcha's project, and 
events themselves seemed to conspire with 
him in preparing the way for its execu- 
tion. 

As this arch-plotter had cruelly calcu- 
lated, the provisions furnished by him to 
his intended victims with so much seem- 
ing goodwill, did them little or no real 
service; for all Yermak's utmost efforts 
failed to impress forethought or self-re- 
straint upon men who knew as little of 
either as the wolves of their native wilds. 
When they had food they feasted riotously 
till it was all gone; when they had none 
they went without ; but to provide for the 
future by husbanding their stores was a 
lesson which the bitterest experience could 
never teach to them. 

“What's the use of stinting ourselves, 
Ataman, when we have the food before 

us?” cried the doomed men with a care- 
less laugh, in answer to their leader's 
warnings. ‘When it’s all gone we'll go 
out hunting and fishing—as we did last 
winter, you know—and get some more.” 

But, as if to make their doom certain, 
the memorable winter of 1582, instead of 
being clear and calm like the last, opened 
with such storms as the oldest inhabitant 
of that wild region could not remember. 
Day after day nothing was to be seen 
from the doomed camp but a whirlwind 
of flying snow, while the cold became so 
terrific as to startle even the natives 
themselves. 

Bitterly enough, when it was too late, 
did the ill-fated men now repent the fatal 
folly against which they had so often been 
warned in vain; for the hunting and fish- 
ing upon which they had so confidently 
relied had already become utterly impos- 
sible. Even in tho streets of Isker itself 
the snow-drifts rose as high as the head 
of their tallest man, while the surround- 
ing country was impassable altogether. 


The garrison was at once put on half 
rations, in the hope of making their re- 
maining stock of food hold out till the 
arrival of the stores promised by Karateha; 
for no one dared to own, even to him- 
self, the ghastly apprehension which was 
secretly beginning to haunt all alike— 
that this terrible weather might prevent 
the expected supplies from reaching them 
atall. But the wily Tartar was only too 
glad of so plausible an excuse for evadin;: 
a promise which he had never meant to 
keep ; and the starving Russians watched 
and waited in vain. 

And now the tragedy began in earnest. 
Cooped up in smoky and stifling hovels, 
debarred of the open-air exercise which 
was to them like the breath of life, fed on 
ineutticient and unwholesome food, these 
strong, bold men wasted and waned like 
melting snow, and what Yermak had 
long dreaded came at last in full measure. 

First one man fell sick—then a second 
—then a third; and ere long, from one 
end of the town to the other, men were 
sickening and dying on every side. 

Prince Volkhovski’s soldiers, less 
seasoned than Yermak’'s veterans to the 
rigour of this dreadful climate, were 
among the first to fall, and with them 
died the Prince himeelf, whose last breath 
was a muttered malediction upon “ this 
vile country and the fools who thought it 
worth conquering.” 

But the havoc soon spread to Yermak's 
own band likewise, and this harvest of 
death rose to a height. No more songs 
and laughter, no more jests or merry 
talk; a settled gloom brooded darkly over 
this city of the dead, deepening slowly 
but surely into the blackness of utter 
despair. Vainly did their gallant leader 
strive to rouse into exertion the few who 
were still capable of it. They had reached 
that last and worst stage of self-abandon- 
ment, when exertion of any kind is more 
dreaded than death itself, and when (as I 
have myself seen but too often in the 
Russia of our own day, during a season 
of cholera or famine) the strongest and 
bravest men sullenly give themselves up 
for lost, and lie helplessly down to die. 

Even in this lowest depth of misery, 
however, these poor victims of their own 
reckless folly never lost their simple de- 
votion to their great Ataman; and as 
Yermak went to and fro among them 
with a smile on his face and cheering 
words on his lips. though his very heart 
seemed dead within him, the sufferers 
brightened at his approach, and struggled 
to speak comfort to him with their 
dying breath. 

“Don't fret about us, father—it was all 
our own fault. You warned us, and we 
wouldn't hear you, and we deserve all 
we've got; only don’t bear us a grudge 
for it after we're dead !"” 

But such consolation, sincere and heart- 
felt though it was, brought little comfort 
to the desperate and well-nigh heart- 
broken man who saw his best friends 
perishing around him, and the great 
work of his life being undone inch by 
inch, while powerless to interfere in any 
way. 

Amid all this riot of horrors, it was 
strange to see how (as often happens in 
such cases) the stronger fell while the 
weaker were spared. Father Arkadi, 
though he had almost starved himself to 
feed his companions, was still on his feet, 


working day and night among the sick 
and dying ; and wherever he went, there 
too went young Alexey Morozotf, who 
had hitherto been wonderfully preserved 
from the destruction that had mown down 
his strongest and hardiest comrades. 


The new year came—January gave 
place to February—and still the havoc 
went on. Stout old Feodor Kostenko 
had passed away, clasping the thin hand 
of his dead master’s son in his own to 
the very last, and murmuring faintly that 
he would “ tell the great Voyevode, when 
they met over there, what the heir of his 
name had done for Holy Russia.” Stern 
Yakov Mikhailoff had gone before him to 
the grave, his last words being a fierce 
regret that it had not ‘pleased Heaven 
to let him die in battle, instead of wither- 
ing away like a fallen leaf.” And now 
brave Matvei Meshtcheryak, the laat and 
best of Yermak’s remaining lieutenants, 
Jay prostrate in his turn upon a sick-bed 
from which there seemed little chance of 
his ever rising again; for medicines they 
had none, and little could be hoped from 
the rough-and-ready Cossack surgery, 
which gave strong corn-whisky to men 
in a high fever, and bandaged a wound 
by plastering it with mud as if it were a 
leak in the side of a house. 

Each of these successive blows fell upon 
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Yermak’s sinking heart like earth on a 
coffin-lid ; for he saw but too clearly what 
his reckless and unthinking followers had 
never seen at all—that what now threat- 
ened them was not merely the loss of his 
own life (which he held as cheap as any 
man) or of the lives of his comrades, but 
the fall of a mighty empire, the death of 
® new-born civilisation, the thrusting 
back of Russia herself from her ad- 
vance toward the full development of her 
national life. 

This, of itself, would have been very hard 
to bear; but even this was a trifle to the 
gnawing agony of the ever-present thought 
(natural enough to any Russian of that 
age) that his former deeds of violence 
and bloodshed had brought down the 
judgment of Heaven upon his perishing 
followers; and his despair vented itself 
in almost the same words which another 
great warrior, who had passed through a 
like afHiction ages before him, had uttered 
over plague-stricken Jerusalem : 

“ Be merciful, O God, and if any more 
evil is coming upon us, send it all on me. 
They only did as I told them—why should 
they have to pay for all?” . 

That night Matvei Meshtcheryak died, 
and Yermak was left alone to sustain the 
whole weight of a burden which was fast 
becoming too grievous to be borne. 

And then, as if the great leader were 

(To be continued.) 
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doomed to drain his cup of bitterness to 
the very droge, Alexey Morozoff was at 
length struck down by sickness in his 
turn; and as the terrible conqueror stood 
in silent misery by the motionless and al- 
most breathless form of the bright, hand- 
some, gallant boy whom he loved as his 
own soul, he felt, more keenly than ever 
before, how vain was all his strength 
and skill and courage in the presence of 
death, 

“ Father!" cried he wildly to the priest 
by his side, “ you have told me of a holy 
ian who once brought a dead boy to life 
—can't you do it too?” 

“None bat God can do that, my son,” 
sadly answered the good old priest, vainly 
striving to check the tears that flowed 
fast down his wan and wasted face ; “ but 
He is able to help us, even in the shadow 
of death!” 

And while the two brave men stood 
there in the darkness, watching death 
and life contend for the sinking boy, a 
deadlier peril than all was rising to over- 
whelm them. Far awry in his native 
wilds, the traitor Karatcha, having long 
bided his time with cruel patience, had 
decided that the time was come at last, 
and was now preparing to burst upon the 
enfeebled Russians with a tempest of de- 
struction which should leave none re- 
maining. 
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N= morning the boys went off after 

breakfast, eager to visit the notorious 
house in Linden Row. In answer to 
their rappings the door was opened by an 
old woman who might have been hung 
for a witch in olden days. 

“ What may you young gents please to 
want?" she asked; and Edward answered: 

“We used to know the chap that lived 
here, the man who kept the kangaroo, and 
we should like to look round a bit, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Come in and welcome, young gents. 
There’s not much to show you. It’s a 
ramble-tumble sort of a place.” 

“There’s a queer staircase, isn’t there?"’ 

“ Yes, I can show you that.” 

The old dame hobbled along with a 
stick. ‘I can’t go fast, but here's the 
door. I'd best go first. You see, it looks 
like a cupboard ; then you just push it up, 
and it goes as easy as a window, and 
there's the stairs.” 

“T say, it’s a clever dodge,” said Wil- 
Joughby ; “I wonder why it was built like 
that?” 

“ It's arummy sort of a murder-trap,” 
said Edward. 

“You _can go up if you please, young 
gents. That’s the room, the further one, 
where the poor chap was nearly murdered. 
Maybe you heard tell of it.” 

“Yes!” said Willoughby, with an air 
of importance; “the detective came and 
told us about it.” 

“Oh! they've never caught the other 
chap, that I’ve heard of,’ said the old 
woman. 


CHAPTER XIX.— WALKS AT MORN AND NOON. 


“No,” said Willoughby ; “ but I should 
like to know what bécame of the other 
chap, who kept the kangaroo.” 

“ They say he went back to Australie.” 

“Didhe? Whatanuisance! Are you 
quite sure ?” 

“ T know nothing more than what folks 
fay.” 

“ When did he go?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Did he take all his traps?” 

“TI suppose so. ‘There wasn’t nothing 
but bare walls when I came in. They 
let ine have the house for two shillings a 
week, but it’s not easy to make that and 
keep oneself in vittles.” 

Willoughby seemed to have lost all 
further interest in the house on hearing 
that the wallaby-man had gone to Aus- 
tralia. So when Edward said they had 
better get out of the frowsy place, he fol- 
lowed in his wake. They gave the old 
woman sixpence, and left the house. 

“ That's a horrid sell!’ said Willoughby 
as they walked up the Row. ‘“ It isn't the 
rules of the game. Sherlock never let a 
chap slip off to Australia when he had his 
eye on him; we ought to have begun 
sooner.” 

“ Never mind, old Walrus. Why don't 
you take to your native element and start 
off on a swim to Australia?” 

“You always turn everything into 
humbug,” said Willoughby in an aggrieved 
tone. “I wish you'd be more serious 
about it,” - 

“All right ; you drive ahead with some 
new notion. Can’t you telegraph to stop 


the ship? When you've got the hundred 
pounds I'll hold out my hat for fifty. 
These tall hats will just do to hold the 
sovereigns.” 

“What shall you do with yours?” 

“Pay them to take you into a lunatio 
asylum.” 

The mirthful Edward, who was walking 
on the inner side, folded his arms and 
charged his brother so suddenly that he 
sent him sprawling into the muddy 
road. 

f “Ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha! He, he, 
je!" 

Willoughby picked himself up in a- 
sorry mess. He looked helplessly at his 
hands, his trousers, his jacket—all be- 
draggled in mud. Then he rushed at- 
Edward, swinging his arms like the fans- 
of a reaping-machine. Edward darted 
off down the road to avoid the attack. 
There was not much to choose between 
their powers of speed, and Willoughby, 
primed by the thirst for vengeance, was 
able just to put on that additional amount 
of pace needed, so that he soon caught up 
his adversary. 

“Now then,” he cried, “you'll just 
clean off that mud!" 

He locked his arms round Edward. 
They wrestled and tottered andheaved and 
pushed, while Willoughby smudged his 
muddy hands over Edward's face; and 
before the scrimmage ended, it would 
have been hard to say which of the two 
was in the worse mess. 

“Oh, you brute!" said Edward, iy er 
ing the while, as, getting frec, he dealt bi 
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brother a good punch in the mid-waist- 
joat; and as Willoughby doubled up to 
recover his lost wind, Edward nimbly 
jumped on his back. Clasping his arm 
round his neck, he shouted : 4 

“ Will you be good, Willoughby ? Will 
you be, Willoughby?” 

“ Yes,” gasped the other, half-throttled. 

So they parted company, and went on 
their way, mutually assisting each other 
in getting rid of the superfluous mud. 


During the past fortnight Edward 
FitzIngram had made acquaintance with 
a boy on the beach, who went to that other 
school, Lion House. This boy, Robert 
Anderson, was about the same size as 
Edward, and not unlike him in appear- 
ance. One day Edward said: “I say, 
Anderson, I've got an idea for a jolly good 
joke; I'lltell you. Your chaps are always 
meeting ours on the Esplanade. Some 
day, when no one is looking, let’s change 
places for a turn. I'll bag your cap, and 
you bag my hat. Tell your chaps, and I'll 
tell mine.” 

“ All right; it wouldn’t be a bad lark.” 

“Could you put on Etons?” said 
Edward thoughtfully. “Some of your 
chaps wear them, but all ours do--and if 
you had on a grey suit you'd be bound to 
be twigged, and we should both get into a 
row.” 

“T wouldn't mind for once in a way,” 
said Anderson, “ but you’d have to fix a 
day. I couldn't go strutting about in 
Etons on the chance of changing places.” 

“ All right: what day do you go back?" 

“ Next Tuesday.” 

“We go the day after. How about 
Friday? Shall we fix it for Friday ?” 

“All right; I'll sport Etons on Friday 
and look out for you.” 

So the Easter holidays ended ; the boys 
of both schools went back, and the Friday 
came. To Edward’s satisfaction, Mr. 
Davidson had a cold, and so Mr. Scargill 
took charge of the mid-day parade. 

Edward had only told the boys who 
walked immediately near him, being un- 
certain how the seniors might regard the 
admission of a stranger into their ranks. 

The Thurlstonians streamed on to tle 
esplanade near its western limit, about 
the same time that the Lions stragzled on 
to it far away toward the east. The two 
schools met somewhere in the middle, 
and places were changed by the two con- 
federates without being noticed by either 
of the masters in charge. 

Edward enjoyed the fun. There was a 
spicy flavour of excitement and a frecdom 
from restraint among the young Lions 
which suited his taste. They went on 
their way without any regard for order— 
some in front of the master, others loiter- 
ing behind. Anderson had purposely 
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dawdled among the latter, to lessen the 
risk of detection. 

So Edward went on merrily, compar- 
ing notes with his new companions, chat- 
tering and chaffing and laughing over the 
success of the plot, until a fresh diversion 
occurred. 

“T say, you fellows,” said Edward, 
“ook at that old hag selling matches. I 
know who she is—she lives in the house 
where that chap lived who kept the 
Kangaroo.” 

“What does he say ?” asked one of the 
four. 

“Says she’s his grandmother,” replied 
another. 

They went up to her, and Edward said: 
“ Hulloh, grannie, who thought of seeing 
you among the fashionable ladies ? How 
much a box?” 

“ Penny a box, young gents—pay your 
money and take your choice.” 

Then Edward pushed one of the four 
against the old woman, while another 
seized a box of matches and scattered the 
contents on the asphalt. 

“ Hoity toit!”’ cried the old dame, “ is 
that the manners they teach young gents 
at school? ’Twas different when I was a 
boy. I won't have it!” 

So saying, she seized the offender by 
the arm, and, pulling him down across 
her lap, she proceeded to spank him 
soundly, The others, shocked at the 
indignity, began to hustle her on all sides, 
and one of them caught hold of her cap 
and half pulled it off. 

The old dame jumped up from her 
stool, and, hastily putting her cap straight, 
she glared fiercely at the boys. 

“ Do you think I'm a-going to stand that, 
you vulgar little urchins ? I'll show you! 
Come along to your master!” 

Without further ado, this energetic old 
woman seized Edward by the collar with 
one hand, and the biggest of his comrades 
with the other, and, pushing them before 
her with resolution that defied their 
wrigzling efforts to escape, she started in 
pursuit of retribution. Some cabmen and 
chairmen leaning against the-rails encour- 
aged her on the march, and presently 
she overtook the master of Lion House. 

“Here be some of your scholars, sir, 
as don’t know how to behave themselves 
-~-a-pesterin’ a harmless old woman with 
their pranks! ’T’ain't decent, and I hopes 
youll wallop them soundly. They 
knocked me about shameful; they upsct 
my matches and pulled off my cap. I'd 
a mind to call the perlice !”’ 

The master was considerably annoyed, 
and was anxious to cut the interview 
short, as it made him the centre of un- 
pleasant notoriety. 

“I'm sorry they were rude—here's a 
shilling for you.” 


“°Tisn't yourmoney I wants, but I won't 
stand no nonsense from your urchins, as 
ought to know better!” 

The old dame pocketed the shilling 
nevertheless, and hobbled back to her 
stool, apparently exhausted by the violent 
exercise. But a light of triumph beamed 
over her wrinkled face as some of the 
observers said, “ Bravo, missus! served 
the young rascals right!” 

Meantime the master of Lion House 
was dealing with the refractory cubs. a. 
he continued his march along the es- 
planade. He was evidently puzzled by 
the presence of that unknown quantity, 
Edward FitzIngram. 

“ Who are you?" 

Edward grinned, shuffled, and looked 
high and low. 

“Who are you?” 

“ Please, sir...” 

“I don't care who you are—at any 
rate I am not responsible for you—be off!" 

Out of the frying-pan, Edward sped 
away, wondering if he should escape the 
fire by a similar stroke of luck. He soon 
espied the familiar black hats coming 
towards him on the return march, anil 
prepared to resume his proper place. 

He sat down on the nearest seat 
between a fat old gentleman at one end 
anda melancholy-looking female at the 
other. He tried to look like their demure. 
well-behaved little boy. Then as the 
orderly procession filed past, Edward 
applied his handkerchief to his face, got 
up, and, watching Mr. Scargill intently. 
he saw him look back at a lady who had 
just passed. 

That was his opportunity. Darting up 
to Anderson, he seized his hat, gave back 
the cap, and slipped into his place. 
Anderson fell out of the ranks and 
scuttled behind some of the other pro- 
menaders. 

“Did he twig?” Edward whispered to 
his nearest companion. 

“ Don’t think so—he hasn’t said any- 
thing.” 

Edward believed he had escaped the 
fire as well as the frying-pan. It was 
quite a surprise when Mr. Scargill said 
to him just as they reached Thurlstone 
House : 

“ FitzIngram Junior, I shall report you 
to Mr. Davidson for a gross piece of 
impertinence during the walk, and I only 
hope he will give it you hot.” 

Mr. Scargill was not disappointed. Mr. 
Davidson made an exception to his rule. 
even to the extent of incurring the 
general's displeasure, and Edward's hands 
were uncommonly tender before afternoo: 
school was over. 

But he consoled himself by the thought 
of a talk with Willoughby. 

(To be continwed.) 
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CHAPTER XIX.—‘* FOE MET FOE AND THE FIGHT WAS FURIOUS."’—MAN-EATING LIONS, 


ee people all told numbered 
two and twenty men, and fifteen of 
these were armed with good rifles. 

A mere handful to go to war with, even 
as a contingent, it must be admitted ; but, 
nevertheless, it is wonderful what can be 
done with a small number of well-armed 
and fearless men against a savage foe, 
especially in a case like the present, where 
it might be presumed the invaders had 
never seen a gun fired in their lives. 

The enemy, it was said, numbered alto- 
gether about two thousand warriors, and 
belonged to a hill tribe hailing from some- 
where to the north of Manica. Their 
object was plunder and the murder of 
Nyema and his braves, added to which 
would, of course, be the carrying away of 
the women and children into slavery. 

To oppose this great force Nyema could 
only muster a little over one thousand 
men, armed with spears and shields, and 
carrying, for closer quarters, ugly broad 
knives, almost swords in size. This did 
not include Kenneth’s force, which, every- 
thing considered, was a little army in 
itself. - 

Almost every day now some spy or 
runner brought news of the coming 
invaders. They were still, however, at a 
great distance, and, having to hunt for 
their food, their march was naturally a 
very slow one. ‘ 

Meanwhile giant Nyema was by no 
meansidle. Acting on Kenneth’s and 
Zeilkal’s advice, the women and children 
were all brought in from_ outlying 
villages, and Nyema’s town itself was 
doubly fortified. But it was not.the in- 
tention of Nyema and his warriors to lie 
quietly at home and wait for battle and 
siege. They must give battle, not solicit 
it. 

Under existing circumstances Kenneth 
was very glad now that, under the pre- 
tences of sport, he had never squandered 
his cartridges nor permitted Zeikul and 
the others to expend theirs, except in cases 
of necessity. He had no idea what calls 
the little war now on the tapis might 
inake upon his stores of ammunition, but 
with fair play he believed these would 
last him for nearly two years. 

Nyema’s men were all ready at last, 
and eager—nay, even burning for the fray. 

As yet it remained to be seen what 
class of men the enemy was composed of, 
but, if they could beat Nyema’s men in 
physique, they must be very noble indeed. 

‘When a runner brought word that the 
invader was within two days’ march, 
then Nyema held a grand review. There 
was much brandishing of spears, much 
waving and clashing of shields, and a deal 
of tom-toming and shrieking. Kenneth 
could not understand the tactics or 
manceuvring, but, as he gazed almost spell- 
bound on this terrible war-dance, he con- 
fessed to himself that he had never looked 
upon so awful a scene in_his life before. 
Warriors! Why they looked like fiends 
incarnate; and in his war-paint, armed 


with his huge spear and shield, a very 
splendid specimen of a savage indeed was 
the giant Nyema. 

Leaving a mere handful of men to 
protect the town, silently, at an early hour 
of night, did Nyema’s little army sally 
forth to meet the foe, who lay in camp 
about ten miles away. 

Kenneth, accompanied by a trusty 
guide, drew off to the right with the object 
of gaining cover on the left flank of the 

foe. 

This cover was a small wooded hill, for- 
tified by nature; for, if the worst came to 
the worst, they could roll down great 
stones upon an advancing enemy, and 
render a successful attack almost an 
impossibility. a 

Nyema’s assault was to be delivered 
before the mists of early dawn had 
gathered off the hills; from the front it 
would be a mere feint, the crushing 
attack would be on the right flank. 

The night wore slowly away. Hardly 
anyone slept in Kenneth’s camp. The 
stars were shining high in the heavens 
during the early part of the evening, and 
a scimitar of a moon glimmered over the 
woods, where, far down beneath and to 
the west, brightly burned the fires of the 
implacable foe. 

- Later on, however, a haze, and finally 
a thick fog, descended; but through the 
darkness all the livelong night, and until 
the glimmer of dawn, came the awful 
thunder of lions. 

- Kenneth had never heard such roaring. 
It seemed, indeed, as if they knew a battle 
was to be fought, and had gathered to- 
gether in force to carry off the wounded 
and enjoy a ghastly and awful feast. 

Our hero had sunk to sleep at last, and 
was dreaming, as one will at such times, of 
home. He did not feel that he had slept 
many minutes when Zeikul touched him 
on the shoulder. 

“A glimmer of light in the sky, 
sahib,” he said; “the battle will soon 
commence.” 

Almost before he had finished speaking, 
from the long grass of the valley there arose 
& yell that startled every bird and beast 
in the forests around. The very vultures 
rose. high in air, screaming as if for very 
joy, and lions once more shook the woods 
with their roaring. 

Then all was confusion and commotion 
in the camp of the enemy. But they 
quickly rallied, and could now be seen 
rushing to the front, brandishing spear and 
shield. 

Fifteen rifles rang out from the hill, and 
many of the foremost men fell. Again 
and again the rifles spoke at intervals of 
only a few seconds, and apparently with 
crushing and paralysing effect upon the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile Nyema’s men were coming 
on at the double, and presently fos met foe, 
and the fight was fearful and furious. 

Towering above all the others Kenneth 
could see the gigantic form of Nyeme 


himself, and wherever he went men fell 
beneath his telling Llows. 

But the enemy soon discovered that 
this front attack was not the true one, 
that it had been but a feint, and that their 
flank was already almost turned. They 
drew off momentarily, therefore, to meet 
the real advance, and now the awful tulzie 
raged more fiercely than ever. 

It was Kenneth’s timo now for real 
action. ‘Come on, Zeikul!” he shouted. 
“Come on, boys!” ‘ 

Followed by the brave Zanzibarees, he 
dashed down the hill, and before many 
minutes they were pouring volley after 
volley at close quarters into the thickest 
ranks of the enemy. 

Hardly a shot was fired that did not 
tell; and attacked in this new and, to 
them, unaccountable fashion, it is but 
little wonder that the foé soon became 
utterly demoralised, and that the battle 
ended in their complete confusion an 
rout. : 

No sooner had Kenneth made certain 
that this was indeed the case, than he gave 
orders to cease firing. 

I wish to draw a veil over what followed. 
My young readers will easily understand 
that the pursuers had all the advantage, 
when they remember that they were in 
far better form. They had not only won 
the battle therefore, but they now won the 
race. The enemy, as he fled, threw away 
his arms, and then the massacre com- 
menced. From bush to bush, in the 
woods, in the grass, in the open, the 
slaughter was continued for hours, while 
ever and anon heart-rending screams, and 
what appeared to Kenneth to be appeals 
for mercy, arose in the morning air. 

“Come,” said our hero, “let us return; 
that sight and ‘those fearful cries are 
sickening. Let us be the first to carry 
the glad news of victory to the town.” 

Later on in the day the army of Nyema 
came in with wild shouts and rejoicing. 
They bore with them a few of their own 
wounded. Only those, however, that there 
were hopes of, the rest were left to die or 
-—dreadfal to contemplate—put out of 
their misery. 

Nyema's people had suffered compara- 
tively little. As to the enemy, but few, it 
was believed, escaped to carry the news 
of their disastrous defeat to their own fer- 
off villages. 


The dead lay on the field of battle where 
they had fallen. The wild beasts of forest 
and jungle, the vultures and the birds of 
the air, had a ghastly feast, while insects, 
flying and creeping, soon cleared up what 
they had left. 

A week afterwards, when Kenneth, with 
his faithful boys Othello and Lanky, 
walked across the valley, they stumbled 
attimes over bones that lay half-hidden 
in the grass, in the wildflowers or weeds, 
or sometimes kicked aside a broken spear; 
and these were all the evidences left of the 
recent fearful fight. 
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But there was one result of the recent 
engagement which was far, indeed, from 
being pleasant to the inhabitants of 
Nyema’s towns and villages. The lions, 
that had congregated in great numbers 
just before and after the battle, having 
once tasted human blood, seemed but little 
inclined now to draw off. Instead of doing 
so, they made constant and most daring 
raids into the more crowded portions of 
Nyema’s dominions, and never failed to 
bear hence a child or even & woman. 

Nor were their visits only by night; 
they appeared suddenly among the houses 
even in broad daylight. 

Indeed, there now had commenced a 
veritable plague of man-eating lions, and 
the poor people were panic-stricken, for 
even while asleep in their huts, especially 
on moonlight nights, they were not safe ; 
the lions dashed through the frail grass 
walls and seized their victims where they 
lay. Nor did these monsters trouble to go 
far away with their human prey; and more 
than once a distracted husband, careless 
of what might befall him, had seized his 
spears and taken up the pursuit, only to 
hear the growling of the lions and the 
sound of the gnawing and munching of 
bones, but a little way in the forest or 
jungle. 

Nyema came in his canoe one morning 
very early to Kenneth’s isle. 

There were tears in the giant's eyes, for, 
but a few hours before, one of his wives 
had been carried away from the couch on 
which she had been asleep. 

Kenneth had by this time made himself 
acquainted with the language of the tribe, 
which is very simple, though musical and 
figurative. 

“Save us,” he cried. “ My life you 
have already saved. The foe who attacked 
us you helped to put to the rout. Be our 
saviour again from the lions, before we 
ure left childless and alone.” 

An appeal like this went straight to our 
hero's heart, and he assured Nyema he 
would do all he could. 

War was therefore declared against 
the lions, and it was conducted with con- 
siderable skil 

Kenneth divided his riflemen into four 
detachments, one for each of Nyema’s prin- 
cipal villages. And each of these again he 
surrounded with a cordon of Nyemn’s best 
spearmen, who were to be constantly on 
the watch and give the alarm instantly to 
the gunners on duty. 

The plan worked wonders, and was 
completely successful. In less than three 
weeks’ time no less than seven and 
twenty man-eating lions were slain, and 
the plague was virtually stayed. Not all 
of these beasts had fallen before the guns 
of the riflemen. Some terrible hand-to- 
hand fights had taken place between them 
and the spearmen. 

Kenneth and Zeikul one day witnessed 
aman and lion fight of this kind, which 
was very awful while it lasted, which it 
did for many minutes; and so closely 
mixed up were the two monster lions with 
the score or more of spearmen that it was 
impossible to get in a shot. At last the 
lions lay dead, but, sad to say, beside them 
were the corpses of two spearmen. The 
head of one had been literally crushed to 
a pulp between the jaws of one of the 
lions, while all the front part of the neck 
to the very spine was torn from the other 
poor fellow. 
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There were still lions in the woods and 
plains, and these for many months after- 
wards Kenneth and Zeikul continued to 
hunt in quite a systematic way. 

Sometimes our hero, accompanied by a 
picked band of his Zauzibarees and about 
a score of Nyema’s men armed with their 
murderous-looking spears, made long 
hunting excursions—lasting probably for 
a month or six weeks at a time—in dif- 
ferent directions. Although Zeikul always 
accompanied these expeditions, one of 
Nyema’s men, a tall swart giant nearly as 
big as the chief himself, always acted as 
guide. 

The elands, antelopes, and hartbeests 
were mostly killed for food, except when 
Kenneth came across soinething that 
appeared new and rare, and the head of 
which he wanted for a specimen. 

Sometimes the countries they crossed 
were barren and distnal in the extreme, 
with not a vestige of vegetation, and no 
more life of any sort than there is in the 
moon. At other times they came to 
stretches of verdant plains and valleys 
which were veritable paradises. Hills 
clad with virgin forest, great etretches of 
rolling woods, grassy slopes, streams and 
lakes, birds, beasts, fruit, and wildflowers. 
These last were mostly inhabited, some by 
very primitive and peaceable peoples, who, 
strange to say, knew scarcely anything of 
the art of war, and used their weapons 
only in hunting the deer or antelopes they 
could use as food. 

Zeikut took an interest in these tribes 
that caused Kenneth to marvel. He 
examined their houses, their villages, and 
inquired into the strength of the tribe or 
the amount of population, and he even 
made rough maps of their country, taking 
the bearings thereof from conspicuous 
hills, lakes, or streams. Our hero had 
some reason to remember all this after- 
wards. 

During some of these hunting expedi- 
tions more than one giraffe was hunted 
for and killed, but it was ivory that 
Kenneth was more especially bent in 
following up, and often they found the 
elephants in vast herds. The skins and 
heads that were meant for preservation 
ore roughly cleaned and rubbed with 
salt. 

Arrived at his island home again, whole 
weeks were spent in thoroughly cleaning 
and preserving the specimens. They 
were afterwards packed in boxes made for 
the purpose, no case weighing over fifty 
pounds. ‘Ihey could thus be easily borne 
along upon the heads of carriers when the 
start for the coast was made. The ivory 
tusks, of which quite a large store was 
collected, required no packing. They 
would be carried singly. 

Naturally enough, Zeikul was very much 
in the company of Kenneth, but, strange 
to say, although he ever encouraged the 
young man to talk about himself and 
about his prospects, he maintained a 
marked reserve about himself, his previous 
history, and indeed all his affairs. 

Kenneth’s nature was free, hearty, and 
open. He meditated no evil himself and 
thought no ill of his neighbours. Yet 
there were tines when—although he was 
ashamed of himself next minute—he 
could not help being somewhat suspicious 
of Zeikul. Was it altogether and entirely 
for the sake of making a little money that 
he had consented to act as the chief 


agent of this expedition? What meant 
the intense interest he had manifested 
for the more peaceful of the tribes they 
had come across during their journeyings ? 
And what had those strange looks and 
signs meant which, on the day of the 
execution, had passed between Zeikul and 
the doomed man, who, be it remembered, 
was Womo's own brother. There were 
other things besides, small in themselves, 
perhaps, but all tending in the samo 
direction, that of doubt and suspicion, 
which Kenneth would have given a good 
deal to have cleared up, but this appeared 
impossible. He must wait; he must 
treat Zeikul well, and trust him all he 
could. As to his treatment of the Arab, I 
may say here it was most generous, for, 
in addition to his salary, he had, since 
coming to this country, promised to let 
Zeikul have a fourth part in value of all 
the ivory and specimens they should 
succeed in conveying safely to the coast. 

Among these specimens was a quantity 
of gold dust, and several cases of charm- 
ingly beautiful birds’ skins, with man: 
pebbles and crystals, some of whic 
Kenneth laughingly told Zeikul might 
turn out to be diamonds. 

“For, mind you,” he added, “this is 
only my _ first visit to this country. My 
next will constitute a much larger 
expedition, for I shall have with me—of 
this I feel sure—my friends Edgar and 
Jacobs, of whom you have so often heard 
me speak, and who knows but that my 
little sweetheart Alie may also be one of 
us. Let me see. Why, Zeikul, it is nearly 
a year since we left the coast at Kilimané, 
and going on for a year and ashalf since 
I bade Alie adieu! She must be getting 
quite a little woman by this time.” 

Zeikul nodded and smiled, and did 
everything he could to encourage Kenneth 
to keep on talking. 


Life on the quict island, and among 
these wilds and solitudes, was very agree- 
able to Kenneth, but he now told Zeikui 
that they must prepare for the long jour- 
ney coastwards. 

On this matter he said: “I must con- 
sult Nyema, for he must assist us." 

Kenneth had taught Nyema and some 
of his chief men how to shoot, and they 
had become fairly good marksmen, and 
when he asked the chief's assistance, he 
not only promised to give him three rifles 
and cartridges before he started, but as- 
sured him that he world return again in 
Jess than a year with a larger party, and 
bring him such pregents as he had never 
before heard of, and more beautiful than 
anything he had ever seen in his dreams. 

Meanwhile Kenneth began to pack up 
in earnest; but two more light boats had 
to be built, and this would take some 
time. 

There was no more time for hunting 
now, and Kenneth spent most of his 
time on the island or in his port of Gib- 
raltar. Anda very pleasant time it was, 
for now he was counting the days, almost 
the hours I was going to say, that must 
elapse before he reached the coast. A 
steamer called at Kilimané frequently, and 
if he should have the good luck to catch 
it, it would not be long before he reached 
Cape Town, reached the farm, stood hand 
in hand with Edgar, the friend of his 
schoolboy days. and listened with joy to 
the innocent voice of Alie, asking a thou- 


sand droll questions that she would ex- 
pect him to answer all at once. 

After all, there are perhaps no pleasures 
en earth equal to those of expectation and 
anticipation. 
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Alas! while Kenneth was thus joyfully 
engaged building castles in the air, little 
did he know that at that very moment a 
plot was being hatched, that, if successful, 
would end his career with a tragedy as 
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terrible as any that has ever taken place 
on the Dark Continent. 
And Zeikul himself was at the bottom 
of it. 
(To be continued.) 
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a kine was a brutal affair,” said Neville, 

referring to a recent event in the Far 
East, “ firing on the helpless Chinese when 
they were in the water.” 

“I can scarcely credit it,” replied Clayton, 
as he stretched himself in a lounge chair and 
lita cigar. “The Japs are tov humane, too 
civilised, to commit such an outrage. I 
should rather fancy the story was an inven- 
tion of the Chinese, as it is the sort of thing 
they would do themselves.”’ 

“You are no believer in John Chinaman,” 
I remarked. 

“Tam not,” returned Ciayton. “As you 
know, I have spent a considerable portion of 
my life among them. For the last two years 
I have been engayed in surveying ground for 
a railway which I think I may safely say is 
destined never to be built." 

They are a remarkable people,” persisted 
Neville, “though somewhat behind the age 
according to our notions I’ll allow.” 

“Considerably behind the age,”’ retorted 
Clayton. ‘ What other nation would allow 
pirates to roam unchecked about their coasts ? 
Why, there are whole villages composed 
entirely of these marauders and their 
families. And the authorities know it.” 

“ Well, I suppose they contine their atten- 
tions to their own countrymen,” said Neville. 

“ Not always,” replied Clayton. “I had a 
very unpleasant experience with a piratical 
junk once. That weapon,” pointing to a 
queer-shaped sword with a carved ivory hilt 
that hung over his mantelpiece, “is a sou- 
venir of my adventure.” 

Tunhooked it from its position and examined 
it. It was something like a Turkish scimitar, 
but there were some quaint-looking Chinese 
characters engraved upon the blade. 

“Tt is rather blunt,’’ I said, running my 
finger along the edge. 

« Had it been otherwise,” said Clayton, “I 
might not have been alive now to tell the 
tale.” 

“Let us have the story, old fellow,” I 
exclaimed. 

“ With pleasure,” said Clayton, as he rang 
for coffee. 

Cups of that soothing beverage having 
been placed conveniently within our reach, 
Clayton proceeded as follows : 

“It happened a little over two years ago. 
I was then living with another fellow in 
Hong Kong, and when the weather became 
unbearably hot we decided to hire a yacht 
and sail northward along the coast to 
Shanghai. There was a sixty-ton cutter 
lying in the harbour, which belonged to a 
man I knew who was going home on sick 
leave, and he let us have the use of it during 
his absence for a merely nominal sum. Of 
course we had to find the crew, but that was 
a tolerably easy matter, for at the shipping 
office we could get as many men as we 
wanted—Chinamen, that is. We finally 
shipped o boatswain and five other men, one 
of whom was to act as cook and steward. 
We sailed on a Friday, usually considered an 
unlucky day by European seamen, but I am 
not aware that it enters into the Chinese list 


of nautical superstitions. However, it did 
not belie its evil reputation in our case. 

“For the first three days the weather was 
fine, with a moderate breeze from the south- 
east, and we had a capital run until we were 
abreast of the Pescadores, a group of islands 
in the Fo-Kien strait, when the breeze died 
away. However, we did not mind that at 
first, for it enabled us to amuse ourselves 
with a little fishing, though, after twelve 
hours of the stillest and most breathless calm 
I have ever experienced in my life, it began 
to grow monotonous, as neither of us was 
an enthusiastic follower of Isaac Walton's 
favourite sport. 

“ The day drew toa close, and the shadows 
of the night settled down upon the silent 
ocean. The sky was studded with myriads 
of stars, which were so clearly reflected in the 
water all round us that we seemed to be 
floating in space between two starlit heavens. 

“In the far distance the Pescadores were 
visible like dark clouds on the horizon, and 
near at hand a large Chinese junk was float- 
ing motionless, the only vessel of any de- 
scription that we had in sight. 

“Shortly before midnight I retired to my 
punk, leaving Gregory, my chum, sitting on 

leck. 

“I don’t know how long I had been asleep, 
but I was suddenly awakened by hearing a 
scuttling of feet on the deck immediately over 
my head—then some one gave a loud cry, 
which was followed by a splash in the water 
alongside. That wild cry seemed to freeze 
the very blood in my veins, for, though no 
intelligible word had been uttered, I yet felt 
certain that it was the voice of my com- 
panion. But I soon recovered myself, and, 
seizing a revolver, I sprang from my bunk and 
rushed up the companion ladder. 

“The deck was crowded with Chinamen— 
villainous-looking rutfians they were too—but 
my comrade was nowhere to be seen. I 
paused for a moment with one foot on the 
deck, uncertain how to act, when a brawny 
ruttian caught sight of me, and immediately 
made a rush at me with his scimitar raised 
to strike. I fired, and the shot took effect, 
but the scimitar descended on my forehead 
at the same time. I fell backwards down 
the hatchway, a blood-red mist swam before 
my eyes, and then I remembered no more. 

“When I recovered consciousness I found 
myself in pitch darkness and half in water. 
There was a fearful pain in my head, and on 
putting my hand up I found the warm blood 
still trickling from a cut on my forehead. 
Then I remembered what had happened ; 
that is, I remembered that Ihad been struck 
down by a savage-looking Chinaman. But 
where I was, I could not comprehend at all. 

“Had I been carried away by the pirates, 
for such I guessed they must have been, and 
imprisoned by them on board their junk ? 
By the motion and sounds I knew that I 
was on board a vessel, although the strange 
position of the cabin, or whatever it was, 
puzzled me. 

“‘ With every heave of the sea I could hear 
& queer sucking, gurgling sound, which I 


could not account for. Water was washing 
about on the floor of the place to the depth 
of about a foot, and the air was stifling. I 
was parched with thirst, and groped about in 
the darkness to see if I could find anything 
containing fresh water that I might drink. 
Then as I felt around the sides of the cabin, 
passing my hands over the woodwork and 
carefully noting every detail, a horrible con- 
viction stole over me : I was still in the cabin 
of the yacht, but its position was inverted ! 
She had capsized. I was imprisoned, in 
what might prove to be a floating tomb; 
doomed to a speedy death, forI knew I could 
not possibly exist many hours in that foul 
and stifling atmosphere. 

“I guessed how the catastrophe had hap- 
pened. The pirates, after murdering my 
companion, as I did not doubt they had done, 
had Jooted the yacht and left her to her fate. 
The crew had either been taken prisoners or 
killed, for they woul not be likely to show 
fight, and the yacht left to herself had been 
caught aback in a squall, and there being no 
one to trim the sails she had capsized, and 
was pow floating keel uppermost in the ses. 
She would drift on for days perhaps without 
being seen, while I was dying of suffocation 
in her dark and waterlogged cabin! 

“ T was enduring the most agonising thirst 
in the midst of water which I dared not drink. 
The very sound of it splashing about my 
feet only added to my torments. 1 cried 
aloud in my despair and beat my hands 
against the sides of the vessel until they 
were torn and bleeding. Then I became 
slightly delirious, and I fancied I heard 
Gregory calling to me, but when I answered, 
his voice changed to a meaningless babble, 
which changed again to the gentle murmur 
of a running brook. After a time these 
delusions vanished and I grew calm again. 

“* What folly,’ I said to myself, tightening 
my lips, ‘to give way like this! Better by 
far to sct to work coolly and try to find sqme 
means of escape from this floating prison. If 
there are none I must resign myself tomy fate.’ 

“ With these thoughts in my mind, I began 
once more to grope about the cabin, feeling 
carefully in every nook and corner. Pre- 
sently my hand touched something cold and 
clammy. I started back in horror, for it was 
the face of a dead man. At first I thought 
it must be Gregory, but when I gained 
courage to pass my hands over his body, I 
was somewhat relieved to find by the cut of 
the clothes that it was a Chinaman. He had 
a sword still grasped in his hand, and I pos- 
sessed myself of this weapon, for an idea had 
come into my head of a means by which I 
might effect my deliverance. Of course 
with such a weapon I did not expect to cut 
my way to liberty through the side of the 
vexsel, but I reckoned that if I could reach 
the companion hatch, I might perhaps 
manage to smash that in, or rather out. 

“That done, I could sink down through the 
aperture into the sea ; and if I could only hold 
my breath long enough to get clear of the 
wreck I should be all right, for once at the 
surface I could hold on to some projecting 
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part of the inverted hull until I was seen by 
some passing vessel and rescued. 

“After avery short search I found the com- 
panion hatchway. It was closed; but with a 
few vigorous thrusts with the weapon in my 
hand--you see the blade is a stout one —I 
managed to split the woodwork, and in a few 
rainutes had made a hole large enough for my 
body to pass through. Then, drawing a deep 
treath, I plunged beneath the water. 

“ With one hand pressed against the yacht’s 
deck, which was now above my head, I pushed 
“nyself towards the bulwarks. Once my feet 
caught in some of the running rigging, and my 
heart for the moment almost ceased to beat, 
but with the aid of the scimitar which I still 
grasped in my hand I managed to clear myself. 

“My eyes were almost starting out of my 
head; there was a tightness at my throat as 
though I was being strangled, and I felt that 
I should not be able to hold my breath much 
lohger. Happily at that moment I touched 
the edge of the bulwarks; with a final effort 
I drew myself clear, and, kicking out with all 
my strength, shot up to the surface of the 
water, nearly exhausted, but for the time 
boing safe. 

“ Drawing a long, deep breath of the fresh 
pure air, I swam to the bows of the cutter and 
held on by the bobstay. It was broad day, 
the sun wassome distance above the horizon, 
and there was just enough weight in the 
wind to crest the waves with foam. 
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“T gazed eagerly allround. and to my intense 
joy beheld a large steamer heading straight 
for the wreck. I believe I gave vent to my 
feelings in a rather extravagant fashion. [ 
waved the sword, which I still possessed, 
frantically abovemy head. Ishouted, laughed, 
cried, and even sang. 

“In abouta quarter of an hour the steamer 
was within a few hundred yards of me; her 
engines were stopped, a boat was lowered, and 
I was picked up and taken on board. 

“She proved to be the Indo-China Com- 
pany’s steamer Pcchili, boundto Hong Kong. 


“ «They were pirates undoubtedly,’ said the 
eaptain, when he heard my story, ‘and as 
likely as not your crew were in league with 
them. There are a lot of piratical junks 
cruising about these seas even in this latter 
half of the nineteenth century, though they 
seldom attempt to tackle a steamer. I should 
like to meet one ‘of those gentry, as I have a 
nice little nine-pounder forward, that would 
very quickly settle accounts with them. How- 
ever, the only use we can put it to at present 
is to sink your unfortunate yacht, as she is 
now a danger to navigation.’ 

“The gun was loaded and a shot was sent 
through the cutter’s bottom. There was a 
splintering of white wood, and the confined 
air rushed out from her cabin as if witha 
heavy sigh; then she filled and sank slowly 
out of sight. 


“Theard nothing of Gregory for nearly two 
months, and had quite given him up for lost, 
when one day he walked into my quarters at 
Hong Kong, as fresh and hearty as when I had 
last seen him. It appears that he had been 
picked up by a Russian steamer bound to 
Saghalien, at which port he had to wait until 
he could obtain a passage in a vessel bound 
south again. He had, he said, fallen asleep 
in his deck chair after I went below, and 
awoke to find himself surrounded by armed 
Chinamen. Without any palaver they seized 
hold of him and unceremoniously pitched him 
overboard. Happily he saw a boat’s oar float- 
ing close at hand, and to this he clung unseen 
in the darkness. Our crew, he asserted, went 
away in the pirate’s junk, so the probability 
is they were in league with them. He was 
unable to regain the yacht owing to the 
strong current, which soon swept him out of 
sight of her.” 

“Was the piratical junk evér captured ? ” 
inquired Neville. 

“Never,” replied Clayton. -“ And I don't 
suppose ever will be, for the @hinese naval 
authorities would take no steps in the matter. 
In fact, Iknow that some of the mandarins 
receive a subsidy from the heads of the 
pirate villages, to keep their eyes and ears 
shut.” 

“You are prejudiced, old fellow,” said 
Neville, as he lit another cigar; ** though not 
without cause, I'll allow.” 
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STRANDED ON AN ICEBERG. 


By a Srarf PAayMASTER, RB.N., 


Author of “A Terrible Night,” “A Brush with River-Pira‘+s," ete. 


srour, honest, oak-built craft was the 

good ship Navigator, with shapely lines, 

taunt spars, and as’ smart a crew as ever 
mustered round a capstan. 

Cradled on the far-famed banks ‘of the 
Clyde (in days when iron hulls were still in 
their infancy), she had been constructed to 
the order of a retired sea-captain, who for 
years had sailed the seas she was destined to 


roam. - 

The old-fashioned sailor had little faith in 
the capability of the modern “ tin-pote ” (as 
he contemptuously termed them) to stand the 
rough bumping of the ice-packs scattered 
about the stormy latitudes of Cape Horn, and 
had stipulated for the best workmanship and 
materials the market could produce. 

Onur bluff, hearty Scotch skipper (and part 
owner) had good reason to be proud of his 
fine vessel, for in a dozen voyages we had not 
as much as started a single plank or carried 
away 8 studsail boom, and a better sea-boat 
never breasted the wave. S 

It was late in the month of March when 
we sailed from Sydney on the homeward 
voyage, laden with a cargo of wool and hides. 

Running down our latitude, we were soon 
bowling along under treble reefs before the 
boisterous gusts of the “ roaring forties,” with 
mountainous seas, and tearing squalls that 
whistled and moaned through the rigging, 
and sent our gallant barque plunging and 
rolling through the heaving billows, reeling 
off her twelve and thirteen knots an hour. 
Gale after gale swept over us in quick succes- 
sion, the wind being almost constant from the 
westward, so that for days and days not a 
soul went aloft—an occasional pull at the 
braces being all that was needful as we 
sceudded before the driving blasts. 

Though our noble ship flew, time went 
deadly slow, nothing week after week to break 
the dull monotony of sea life—always the 
samc endless, secthing waste of waters, the 


cloud-rack flying across the leaden skies, and 
the circling albatrosses, and Cape hens, on 
the watch for refuse thrown overboard. 

As we approached the dreaded Horn the 
weather got sensibly dolder, blinding hail- 
storms assailed us, green seas broke over the 
waist nettings in drenching showers of salt 

’ spray, flooding the decks, and driving the 
crew for shelter under the forecastle. 

The look-outs, wet and numb with cold, 
peered anxiously ahead at the murky horizon, 
for we were now in the track of the dangerous 
bergs and ice-floes which drift up from the 
Antarctic at this season of the year. Our 
weather-beaten old skipper (as was his wont 
in such circumstances) grew every day more 
fidgety ; in dripping oil-skins and sou’werter 
he paced the poop for hours at a stretch, 
constantly consulting the thermometer, and 
testing the temperature of the sea-water. 

It was about the change of the moon, and 
the absence of that luminary added not a 
little to our anxiety in the dark midnight 
watches, for at any moment (without warning) 
we might crash into one of those dreaded 
floating islands—the terror of the mariner in 
these seas—or find ourselves among the 
scarcely less formidable ice-fields. 

It was my morning watch. The orders 
passed on by the mate were “to keep a 
sharp look-out for bergs, and report at once 
to the captain any noticeable fall in the 
temperature of air or sea.’” 

Several scattered lumps of ice had been 
sighted during the night—indeed one had 
gone bumping along under the counter, 
waking us all up; but we were used to this 
sort of thing, and had been quickly reassured 
by the steady onward progress of the ship. 
The fact, however, did not tend to allay the 
uneasiness I felt on relieving the deck. The 
morning, too, was thick, with a drizzling 
rain, though both wind and sea had greatly 
moderated, and we were scarcely making 


seven knots, when suddenly I thought I 
detected a more than usual chilly blast in 
the air, and hastily summoned the quarter- 
master to put the sea-thermometer over the 
side; but before he could do so, a dense 
white wall of mist rose as if by magic from 
the sea. ; 

Shouting to the man at the wheel -to 
starboard the helm, I tried with my glasses 
to penetrate the vapoury curtain, but next 
moment, with a rapidity appalling in its 
suddenness, two leviathan icebergs loomed 
out of the fog, disclosing & narrow passage 
between them. 

To shoot through this was the only hope 
of saving the ship, so, shaping course for the 
xap, I anxiously awaited the result. There 
was no time to shorten sail. Even now, as 
we approached the opening, the ominous 
booming of breakers sounded in my ears, and 
the agitated sea ahead warned me we were 
running into shoal water. Swiftly,and help- 
lessly, we neared the fatal breach, urged 
onward to what seemed certain death. 

Spellbound, I beheld the two towering 
moun‘ains of ice draw nearer and nearer, 
the topmost ridge of that on the starboard 
hand projecting in the form of an arch. 
while at its base the sea beat in one long 
unbroken line of surf. 

As we entered the shallows, the invading 
sea rose up—a wall of waters on either side, 
curling and toppling over in hissing showers 
of foam, threatening every moment to sweep 
the decks. 

Claimbering into the mizzen rigging, I had 
barely time to mount clear of the watery 
deluge, when, with a grinding, terrible crash, 
we struck the reef of ice, and, with @ report 
like a thunder-clap, the overhanging summit 
of the berg broke off, and down it came-- one 
mighty avalanche. 

Tors of ice fell’ on the decks, threatening 
to crush them bodily in, while all around the 
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sea was a smother of spume and spray, as 
huge boulders (hurled through space) dashed 
into the seething caldron below, raising high 
into the air vast columns of smoke-like mist. 

With the first shock, the three topmasts 
snapped off like reeds, and spars, sails, 
blocks, and cordage went over the side, a 
tangled heap of wreckage; whilst above the 
dull thud of ice-blocks on the deck, the sharp 
crack of the rending masts, and the roar of 
the surf, rose the discordant cries of flocks of 
sea-birds, disturbed by the unusual sounds. 

The seas poured over the bulwarks in 
overwhelming cascades, and before each 
onward rush of the breakers we were forced 
bodily over the ledge, our noble ship trem- 
bling and groaning under the fearful strain, 
and bringing down with each lurch fresh 
showers of icy missiles from the snowy crags 
above. 

Scarce a cable's length ahead, a compara- 
tive calm betokened deeper water, and every 
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heave of the swell now drove us nearer this, 
our only prospect of escape. 

At length a gigantic wave came surging on, 
rearing its crest aloft, a huge irresistible 
volume, threatening to completely engulf us. 

From my elevated position I watched with 
bated breath the monster billow advancing, 
expecting every moment to be my last. On, 
on it came with relentless fury, till, checked 
by our obstructing hull, it burst in one great 
mass of smothering, blinding spray, and, 
borne along on the foaming ‘torrent, we were 
lifted clear of the reef, and the next moment 
rode quietly under the protecting lee of the 
berg. 

To man the pumps was our first impulse, 
but after an hour or so it was apparent we 
were making but little water, thanks to our 
tough planking and substantial build, and 
very probably in a degree to the rotten state 
of the submerged ice, which, no doubt, gave 
under our enormous weight. 


BOB'S LAST SHOT. 


We quickly set to work to clear away the 
wreckage—a difficult task, the decks being 
hampered with blocks of ice, the débris of 
broken spars, and an inextricable heap of 
sails and cordage. 

The floating island which had so nigh been 
a death-trap, now proved our salvation, for 
protected by its shelter from wind and sea 
we were enabled to rig up jury masts, and 
repair damages, thus permitting us to con- 
tinue the voyage to the Falklands, where the 
skipper hoped to replace the broken masts, 
and patch us up sufficiently to make the 
passage home. 

As the twin bergs slowly vanished from view 
on the western horizon—their summits 
shrouded in a misty pall—I contemplated 
their disappearance with deep feelings of 
thankfulness for our miraculous escape, and 
a heartfelt sense of gratitude to a merciful 
Providence Who had brought us safely 
through such a trying and terrible ordeal. 


A TALE OF A SHIP IN QUARANTINE. 


T was terribly annoying. Every soul on 
board was perfectly well, and yet, because 
there had been some suspected cases of 
cholera in London reported in the newspapers 
‘before we sailed thence, on our arrival at 
Malaga—the first port of call of the 
3.s. Briton--we were promptly ordered by 
the health authorities to undergo eignt days’ 
quarantine observation in the roadstead. 

There had we to lie, monotonously swaying 
from side to side, doing nothing but wasting 
time, with an uncanny yellow flag flying from 
our masthead, and the quarantine guard-ship 
jealously watching us from a distance to see 
that no one left or boarded us, with the 
result that we became unpleasantly con- 
spicuous and undesirably interesting —not 
to say repugnant—to the entire shipping of 
the port. 

Rows of faces on passing vessels would 
stare at us with morbid curiosity, concluding, 
no doubt, that we had at least the black 
plague on board, and when one day one of 
our passengers —a young fellow of the name 
of Banks —annoyed by the petritied gaze of 
group on the deck of an outgoing French 
vessel, flung an orange bang amongst them, 
there was a perfect stampede, and positively 
we saw the supposed infectious fruit gingerly 
picked up with a pair of tongs and dropped 
quickly overboard, while a furious outburst 
of indignation reached our ears from the 
outraged and—as they believed—imperilled 
ship's company. 

It was this young fellow Banks who kept 
us all from dying, not of cholera, but ennui. 
He got up a concert amongst the crew (and, 
indeed, some of the tars’ choruses were really 
first-rate), and started us all fishing with 
lines over the side, which last would have 
been a capital amusement if only we had 
sometimes been rewarded with a bite. Then, 
tinally, he inaugurated the pastime of shooting 
with a sporting gun at empty bottles thrown 
in the sea. This was a grand idea. We 
commenced it on the third day of our stagna- 
tion, and got quite jubilant over the innocent 
sport, and wondered why we hadn’t thought 
of it before. Our limited supply of ammuni- 
tion prevented our becoming tired of the 
game by over-indulgence in it, and thus for 
the rest of the time it remained the event of 
the day; while, to add even further zest, 
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the handsome prize of one shilling was 
awarded to the lucky one who smashed a 
bottle. : 

One of our keenest competitors was a red- 
headed, freckled boy of thirteen or fourteen 
whom we had on board among the saloon pas- 
sengers. The young chap was always on tip- 
toe, so to speak, for a shot; but he was so 
short-sighted (he had worn spectacles since 
he was three!) that he could barely make out 
the mark. Banks, indeed, protested at first 
against his being allowed to shoot at all. 
He declared that it was dangerous—that he 
would go “ potting ” somebody by mistake. 
But he gave in on its being arranged that 
one of us was always to stand behind the 
youngster to overlook his aim. 

Nevertheless, whenever the young beggar 
(Robert Muddick was his name, but he was 
more generally known either as Bob or 
“ Stick-in-the-Mud ”) fired, it vas pointed out 
as a curious coincidence—or rather, according 
to Banks, asa sinister augury—that the deep 
bell of Malaga Cathedral tolled in response. 

Banks insisted upon this, although I my- 
self felt sure I had heard it boom out sepul- 
chrally more than once after that gentleman 
himself had taken his turn with the fire-arm. 

Bob at first seemed rather scared by the 
insinuation of our friend, viz. that he was 
destined to cause the death of a fellow-creature 
with the gun (bis shots certainly always went 
ten or twenty yards wide) ; but after a while 
he became sulliciently hardened to grin at the 
repeated croaking, and to murmur something 
like “Get out!” 

In this manner the days slowly passed, 
varied by reading, “ yarning ” with the mates, 
and watching the shore through binoculars — 
the purple mountains which form a pictur- 
esque background to the town, with its huge, 
towering, brown cathedral, its red-roofed 
houses, its busy mole and sea-front, and its 
massive stone lighthouse with the national 
ensign unfolded from the gallery round the 
lantern. Yet, occupy ourselves in whatever 
way we might, we got heartily sick of our 
situation, and longed for the expiration of 
our period of imprisonment, which seemed so 
slow in coming. 

It is needless to say, then, that the last day 
of the term was hailed with delight by all. 
We celebrated the occasion by doubling the 


value of our shooting prizes ; and, it being our 
final display of marksmanship, did not stint 
ourselves as to the number of competitions. 

The whole of that afternoon shots rang 
out from under the awning of our after-deck ; 
and, as a result of this sustained fusillade, I 
regret to say we failed to exercise the same 
careful supervision over short-sighted Bob's 
aiming as we had done hitherto, but culpably 
left it all to himself, thinking he had learnt 
sufficiently by experience to keep from doing 
mischief, at any rate. 

Well, we had nearly come to our last car- 
tridge, and Bob had been specially enjoined 
to distinguish himself in his last shot by hit- 
ting the bottle just for once (he never had 
done so yet), when the discharge of the gun 
from his unsteady shoulder was attended by 
a loud cry, proceeding from on board a 
felucca, which we had thought far removed 
from all possible danger; and our North- 
country first-mate sprang upon the bulwarks, 
exclaiming : 

“Weel, Master Bob, but ye’ve chort a 
mahn in thart fishing-bort !” 

“Shot a man in that fishing-boat ! "’ echoed 
Banks quickly, and jumping up alongside 
him. “ Impossible!” 

We all crowded to the side, rather white- 
faced, and breathlessly gazed at the craft, 
whence came loud and sustained cries of 
distress. 

The alarm had also reached the quarantine 
guard-ship, and speedily a boat with two men 
and an officer skimmed across to the felucca. 

All jollity had died out amongst our party. 
With bated breath we waited for the issue of 
events after disarming the luckless youngster, 
who was changing colour with alarming 
rapidity and trembling like o leaf, and tried 
to comfort and reassure ourselves by saying 
we had taken all and every precaution against 
accidents ; that no one could have dreamt 
that shot could spread so far to the right, 
however bad the aim. 

We had not long to wait in suspense as to 
the nature and gravity of the catastrophe. 
After continued uproar from on board the 
felucca, both it and the quarantine boat 
steered for us, sheering alongside our quarter 
amid a very babel of voices. 

The first thing that riveted our gaze was 
the form of a man lying motionless in the 


bottom of the fishing-boat, with his face hid- 
den by his arm, his hands clenched, and his 
feet drawn up. It was an ugly sight, I can 
tell you; and it affected us more particularly 
as we all felt in a measure responsible and to 
blame, notwithstanding our assertions to the 
contrary. 

Our entire ship’s company was hanging 
over the side, everybody speaking at once ; 
and a pretty hubbub it was too, until the cap- 
tain commanded silence by a gesture of his 
uplifted hand, and, addressing himself to the 
quarantine officer, demanded where the man 
was wounded. 

“ His comrade say in de breast and shoulder, 
capitan,” bellowed the official in question 
from the stern-sheets of his boat, indicating 
the region on his own body. ‘“ De man ver’ 
bad ; he nospeak—only groan! * 

As he uttered this last word a terrible moan 
from the almost lifeless figure smote our ears 
and hearts; and poor Bob, who had kept up 
wonderfully till now, burst out orying, and 
buried his freckled features in Mr. Banks's 
coat-sleeve. 

I recalled the tolling of the cathedral bell 
after each of the youngster’s shots, and I 
superstitiously feared the worst. 

“Dis ver’ serious affair,” pursued the 
quarantine officer at the top of his voice. 
«De culpreet mus’ hold himself in readiness 
for anyt'ing.” 

«What's to be done?” expostulated the 


r was a drowsy January afternoon. I was 

strolling down one of the narrow cobble- 
stone streets of Guadalajara. The town had 
not long awakened from the noonday siesta, 
which makes a Mexican city during the mid- 
dle of the day almost as tranquil as a city of 
the dead. 

But soon the low adobe houses on either 
side of the street began to assume a wide- 
awake appearance. Windows were thrown 
open and groups of pretty, dark-eyed seftoritas 
and stout seforus took their places behind 
the iron bars and peered inquisitively through. 
“Una Americana,” I heard one of them 
whisper as I passed. 

Sleepy - looking criadas (maid -servants) 
came out and squatted on the pavement in 
the doorways, spreading their stitHy starched 
cotton skirts around them, and twisting the 
folds of their blue rcbosas over their heads, 
before they lighted their cigarettes and settled 
down to gossip. Strings of donkeys laden 
with all kind of produce came ambling down 
the street. A picturesque milkman on horse- 
back clattered noisily over the cobble-stones. 
He wore a tall sombrero on his head, tight, 
silver-braided, leather trousers, and short 
leather jacket opening over a frilled and em- 
broidered shirt; a revolver was thrust in his 
belt, and a gay serape (blanket) dangled from 
one shoulder. Two cool-looking green jars 

filled with milk went swinging and bobbing on 
either side of the saddle. He drew up at a 
door, gavea hoarse whistle from a small horn, 
and jingled his spurs sharply. A criada ap- 
peared, with a red earthen jar poised high in 
the air in one hand. Courteous salutations 
were exchanged. The milkman politely in- 
quired for the health of the seflorita the 
maid-servant, the sefiora her mother, the 
scftor her father, and all her other relatives. 
The maid inquired for the health of the sefor 
the milkman, and all the sefioras and seviores 
his friends, then the milk was measured out, 
they shook hands once more, and the milkman 
clattered off down the street. 

And now, as I emerged from the street into 
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captain, after more animated words. “It 
was quite an accident.” 

For a few minutes our commander was 
not vouchsafed a reply, as a lively discus- 
sion sprang up between the official and 
the wounded man’s comrade, but its exact 
nature we naturally could not guess. After 
much gesticulating, and shouting, and bending 
over the sufferer, the former again turned to 
us. 

“Capitan, de wounded man say ke willin’ 
to take compensation for his hurt: dat he 
will be satistied with fifty dollar, whatever 
de result, and will report nothin’ about it 
officially to me or to de authorities ashore if 
you pay, which he prefer to sending de culprit 
to prison, as he ver’ poor man.” 

An expression of relief broke out on all our 
faces. ‘Fifty dollars—that’s about ten 
pounds,” passed from mouth to mouth in 
brightening tones. But then it was clear the 
money could not be forthcoming from Bob 
himself. He was alone on board in charge 
of the captain, and I doubt whether he could 
have even mustered that number of shillings. 
So the only thing to be done was to raise a 
subscription for him, which we all imme- 
diately agreed to. 

This matter was being duly arranged, each 
making his contribution according to his 
means, when Banks, who had been narrowly 
watching the wounded man all the time, sud- 
denly took hold of a rope, and without a 


“BLESSING THE ANIMALS.” 


a little public garden, where the air was sweet 
with the perfume of roses, oleanders, and 
English violets, and where broad-leaved 
banana-trees swayed softly in the light breeze, 
I noticed that the thoroughfares were be- 
coming unusually animated, and suddenly 
my eyes were drawn to a strange sight. The 
heavy, iron-studded door of one of the houses 
facing the garden opened, and a horse was 
led out. I had grown accustomed in Mexico 
to seeing horses led out of the front door, and 
this horse was ordinary enough ; it was the 
remarkable manner in which he was capari- 
soned that attracted my attention. His tail 
and mane were plaited and tied with scarlet 
ribbon, he had a band or girth of blue ribbon 
fastened around his body, and garlands of 
fresh flowers entwined his shaggy neck and 
were festooned across his back. A little 
farther on I saw a cow bedecked in the same 
fantastic fashion. She was quietly chewing 
her cud as she marched along, but I thought 
that the placid eyes she turned on me had o 
touch of self-consciousness in thei, as if she 
were fully aware of the admiration her deco- 
rations were exciting, and wished particularly 
to call my attention to the daintiness of the 
tissue-paper bows, caught here and there in 
her coarse red hair. 

Soon the streets were alive with much- 
decorated animals. Cats garlanded with rib- 
bons and flowers; dogs decked with strings 
of beads and gaudy brass ornaments; goats 
dotted all over with bows of tissue-paper ; 
white rats; doves; bird-cages hung with 
wreaths of natural and artificial flowers, in 
which love-birds, parrots, and songsters of 
rich tropical plumage hopped and twittered ; 
hens pecking angrily at their fluttering rib- 
bons ; ducks quacking noisily ; and peacocks 
preening themselves conceitedly, rejoiced to 
have their beauty enhanced by these gaudy 
trimmings. 

All of these gay animals were being led or 
carried in the direction of El Templo de la 
Merced (the Temple of Mercy), and, wondering 
what it meant, I turned and followed the 
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word of explanation let himself down over the 
side, hand over hand, with surprising dex- 
terity. 

The quarantine officer raised his voice in 
prohibition ; but before he could interpoge 
Banks had dropped into the fclucca alongside 
the prostrate figure, over which he quickly 
bent. 

There was a roar of protest from the other 
fisherman, and what seemed like a struggle 
between Banks and Bob's victim ; and then 
our friend turned to the quarantine officer, 
and unceremoniously half dragged him across 
the thwarts of his own boat into the felucca, 
as though to show him something. 

A perfect explosion of Spanish expletives 
followed, and then to our amazed gaze was 
presented the spectacle of the supposed half- 
dead man standing upright on his feet, 
adjusting his disarranged shirt, and shaking 
his fist fiercely in Mr. Banks’s face! 


“ Oh, I suspected the rascal was shamming 
all along,” replied our friend lightly, in re- 
sponse to the applause with which we greeted 
him when he had climbed back on board. 
« I've seen a similar trick played once before. 
This one acted too well.” 

The next day we were released from quar- 
antine, and we entertained Banks right 
royally at dinner at the Hdtel de Madrid 
(Bob in the chair). He was 4 capital fellow, 
and a remarkably cute one. 


— 
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hurrying crowds towards the quaint old 
church, with its broken carvings and crum- 
bling decorations of saints and cherubs. A 
lovely old stone fence with high arches runs 
around the atrio, or paved space, between 
the street and church, where stiff rows of 
blossoming orange-trees grow between the 
stones. 

The people were principally of the lower 
classes, and many of them were clad simply 
in rags and tatters and filth; but they wore 
them with an air at once so courtly and un- 
conscious that one soon forgot the rags and 
tatters and became almost blind to the filth. 
All the women had blue rebosas twisted around 
their heads and shoulders, and most of the 
men, though the afternoon was so warm, were 
muted up almost to their eyes in faded 
gerapes. 

They were all pushing and crowding to get 
into the atrio, their sandal-shod feet shuffling 
quietly over the cobble-stones. 

“ What does it mean, seftora ?" I asked in 
Spanish of a wrinkled old woman, who was 
perched in one of the angles of the fence 
selling dulces (sweets). 

“It is the benediction of the animals, 
seftorita,” she replied politely, ‘for this is 
the fiesta of Saint Anthony ; it is very beauti- 
ful, is it not?” 

Saint Anthony lived in Egypt early in the 
first century of this era ; he was noted for his 
extreme piety and his great affection for 
dumb animals. So fond indeed was he of 
animals, especially of a pet pig, that after his 
death, it is said, he was not content i1 heaven 
until he had obtained permission from Saint 
Peter to send back to earth for his porcine 
friend. And it is in commemoration of 
Saint Anthony's love of animals that every 
year, on January 17, his feast day, the quaint 
ceremony of blessing animals is held in La 
Merced. 

The gaily decorated horses and cows, dogs 
and cats, goats and sheep, birds and fowl, all 
stood read ; then out on the little balcon 
came el seflor padre (the priest), in flowing 
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white robes embroidered in many colours, 
holding high a crucifix, while behind followed 
two white-robed acolytes, each bearing a tall 
lighted candle. There was a great scramble 
and scurrying among the animals, or rather 
their owners, as each tried to get nearest the 
holy shower which was about to fall on them. 
Children in their nurses’ arms held up their 
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white rabbits, their doves and love-birds ; one 
eager woman held aloft in her arms a squirm- 
ing, terrified little goat; the horses and cows 
were dragged nearer. Then el scitor padre 
sprinkled down a plentiful supply of holy 
water, and breathed a cheerful blessing over 
them. 

The animuls began a tremendous uproar; 


cocks forget the hour and crowed vigorously, 
horses neizhed, cows lowed forlornly, the 
white duck quacked angrily, though the 
blessed drops rolled off her back as easily as 
common everyday water; the sheep bleated 
plaintively, the pigs squeaked aggressively, 
and the benediction was over. 
Lrxva Bett Corson, 
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By R. A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (OXON.), 


HOW TO MAKE A CAMERA-CASE. 


Author of “ How to make a Hal-plate Camera,” “* How to make a simple Hand-Camera,” ete. ete. 


Eapess of the “B.0.P.” who have been 
making the camera described in the 
monthly part for November, and following 
parts, will probably require a case in which 
to carry it about, as one cannot conveniently 
do so in a basket or satchel. It must, fur- 
ther, be a case of peculiar construction, as the 
different parts of the camera have to be fitted 
into the smallest possible space if they are 
to be as portable as they can be. I think 
those who have made the camera will, very 
likely, also wish to make its case, so as to 
gain credit for making the whole thing. 
This being so, I propose to describe in the 
following article the way in which a satisfac- 
tory case may be readily constructed. 

As a rule, camera-cases are of one of two 
forms. The first is long and narrow, and 
the other is broad and short. In the first 
the camera and its slides go end to end, and 
in the other they go side by side. In each 
case the lenses, shutter, etc., go at the top. 

Personally, I prefer the latter form, as it 
seems to me to be more convenient to carry ; 
but, as it is amatter of opinion, I will describe 
both forms, as it, makes no difference to the 
method of construction, only to the dimen- 
siong of the various parts. : 

The material of which the case is made is 
usually rather thick mill-board, covered with 
canvas, which is waterproofed so as to with- 
stand wet weather. It can be covered with 
leather if preferred, but I should not think 
of doing this myself, as the canvas isquite as 
efficient and very considerably lighter. In- 
side it is lined with green baize. This being 
said, you have the whole material of the case, 
and it only remains to tell yon the shape of 
its parts and how to put them together. 

The dimensions will be for a half-plate 
camera, of the size described in the articles. 
We have to allow for the camera body when 
shut up, and for the dark slides, top of tripod, 
shutter, lenses, and any other parts of the 
camera which it may be required to take 
about with us. The sides of the case will 
thus have to be about 6} inches broad by 9} 
inches long. These are two separate pieces 
of rather thick mill-board, about one-eighth 
of an inch in thickness, or more. The bot- 
tom, front, and back of the case are con- 
structed in one piece by cutting a strip of the 
same mill-board 25 inches long by 9} inches 
broad. This is bent at 9} inches from 
the end, again at 63 inches from that bend, 
and the remaining piece will then be 9} 
inches, to match the other end. This piece 
forms the back and the other forms the front 
—or vice versé—and the 6}-inch piece forms 
the bottom. The way to make the bends is 
to cut about halfway through the cardboard 
with a sharp penknife, and then bend the 
side up, as, if you do not cut it, it is liable to 
split and make an uneven bend. The pieces 
you cut for the sides, being 6} inches broad, 
will, of course, fit into the ends of frame 
formed by the mill-board when bent, and 
form a sort of box without a lid. In the 


centre of this has to be fixed a division of 
the same stuff, the same length as the sides 
of the case, viz. 9 inches, the loss of } inch 
being to allow for its being inserted inside 
the case, but rather less in height, being only 
7 inches high, so that a space is left at the 
top for the lenses and other paraphernalia to 


occupy. 
The whole thing has now to be covered 
with leather or canvas. This is best done 


Fic, 1.—Patrery Fon Ccrtmxa OvT Canvas. 
(Explanation in text.) 


by cutting a piece of canvas the shape of fig. 1. 
The distance from a to B and from c to p 
(the breadth of the whole strip between 
them included) is 9} inches. The total 
length of the strip (from G to #) is 41} inches ; 
the width of the sides, © and Fr, from the 
centre square, is 6} inches, and their height 
(including the flaps at the ends) is 12 inches. 
‘The centre pieces, k and L, will thus be { 
inches by 94 inches; the length of the end 
flaps, from ™ to Go and from w to 4, are re- 
spectively 103 inches and 5} inches. This 
leaves about 6} inches to cover the piece 0, 
which, of course, comes at the bottom of the 
case when it is made up. 

Round the case are fastened straps, 
shown at s,8, by which the case is fastened 
shut, and also carried about. This is done 


by having a handle at the point r. This 
handle goes across from strap to strap, and 
the whole weight of the case is thus depen- 
dent on the straps. The straps round the 
case are about 3 feet long, and their buckle 
ends are fastened to the side of the canvas 
which covers the front of the case. The 
straps are fastened to the canvas at intervals 
by sewing them on. The places where they 
are fastened on are shown by the dotted lines 
in the picture. 

On looking at the figure you will easily 
perceive that, cut in this shape, it will entirely 
cover the case when it is bent in the right 
places; for instance, the parts marked x and 
i will cover the front and back of the case 
respectively, o will go at the bottom, while 
u and N will both cover the top, the straps 
buckling over it so as to support the case. 
This covering is lined with green baize, or at 
least on the portions showing when the case 
is open. The baize is stitched to the canvas 
at the sides, as shown by the dotted lines 
round the figure. The appearance of the 
case when finished is shown in fig. 2. The two 
flaps at the top of g.and F in fig. 1 fold over 
and are fastened together by theatraps s, 8, as 


- shown. At x and w are a staple and hook 


Fig. 3.—Tue Cask FINIsHxD. 

w, wire hasp fastening over x; X, loop over which w 
fastens so as to secure the case by means of a padlock : 
Z, leather fastening through which the carryiny 
rep passes, The other letters correspond with 
Fig. 1. 


which secure the case by means of a padlock. 
Mention of the padlock reminds me to advise 
you to use a “letter-lock,” and not an 
ordinary padlock with a key. The key of 
the latter will be always getting lost in the 
most aggravating way when you most want 
it, but the letter-lock will be always easily 


‘wnfastened, wherever you may be, and you 
need never have to think before you start out 
if you have the key or not. 

The two buckle ends of the straps are fas- 
tened to the canvas by means of little straps 
across them at intervals. Two of these are 
visible in front of the case in fig. 2. There 
are four more underneath the case—one at 
each side—and four more on the back, top 
and bottom. The straps are stitched to the 
flap m at about 5 inches from the other ends, 
as shown by the dotted lines in fig. 1, the 
ends being left loose to buckle on to the 
straps in front. All these fastenings are 
shown in fig. 1 by the dotted lines across the 
straps. The handle is inserted under the 
straps at the points shown in the figure (1), 
and the straps are sewn down over it on 
each side, which keeps it in its place. 

At the point z in fig. 2 is shown a piece of 
leather, which is fastened at the ends to the 
canvas and left loose in the centre. This is 
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for the purpose of supporting the case by 
means of a lpng strap when you prefer this 
to carrying it, as one does sometimes on a 
long journey. There sre two more of these 
at the bottom of the case—one at each end 
. —and one opposite to ~% on the other side. 
The long strap is simply passed through 
these, and can then be slung over one 
shoulder. By having two more of these 
strips at the top, and two at the bottom, of 
the back of the case, you can pass the long 
strap through them in such a way as to sup- 
port it across your arms like a knapsack. I 
mention these details, as it is sometimes 
rather hard work carrying the case all day 
long, and any change of the position of the 
weight tends to make the work easier. 

There is nothing further to be said, except 
that you can, if you like, attach four little 
brass feet to the bottom of the case, on which 
it will rest instead of on the leather straps. 

The dimensions of the longer and narrower 
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form of case are much as follows: Length of 
back and front 18 inches. Breadth of sides 
inches. Height all round 9} inches. The 
canvas covering can be made in the same 
way as before, but of course the dimensions 
will now be: Width of centre strip 18 inches. 
Length from c to # (fig. 1) 33} inches. 
Breadth of sides z and ¥r 34 inches. The 
flaps at the tops of © and F ought now to be 
a little longer—say 3 inches—making the 
total height about 15 inches. The rest of 
the details you will have no difficulty in 
working out for yourself. The case is put 
together first by glueing the different parts 
together, and is afterwards lined with green 
baize, which will help to make it a good deal 
stronger if it is glued on all over the interior 
of the case. 

To conclude with, the case may be bound 
all round its sides with leather binding sewed 
on at the edges. This materially adds to 
the look of it, and also to its strength. 
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SMALL- 
POWER en- 
gine that can 
be quickly 
started, and 
with no trou- 
blesome boiler 
to be constantly seen to or any skilled atten- 
dant required, but which can be casily kept in 
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proper order by any one 
of the family, will be 
found of constant use for 
such purposes as driving 
the various domestic ma- 
chines that now have a place in almost 
every home. 

Judging from the numerous inquiries for 
such a machine, there is evidently a genuine 
want, and to supply this I propose showing 
in as short a manner as possible how you 
may construct a small gas engine for your- 
selves, ab & moderate cost for materials, whioh 
will drive a sewing machine, or a fan for 
ventilating, keep a pump going to supply a 
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PART T. 


fountain or aquarium, or do any of the 
hundred and one little jobs that such asmall 
motor is equal to. 

Gas is now in such general use that, except 
in very out-of-the-way districts, there is no 
difficulty about the supply; but in case any 
of my readers should be dwelling in some 
country place, or in a house which is not 
supplied with gas, I will explain later on 
how he may generate gas for himself by 
means of a very simple contrivance known 
as a vaporiser. 

There are several reasous why the size of 
our engine should not exceed the dimen- 
sions I have fixed on. First, because of tke 
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expense, which is a consideration with most 
boys—and this engine will therefore suit 
most of my readers, as the entire set of cast- 
ings can be had for 2/. 10s.; and secondly, 
it is about the extreme size that most 
amateurs’ lathes will admit—and this is of 
great importance to those who take a pride 
in daing all the work themselves. 

This engine can be entirely finished on 
any ordinary 3!-inch back-geared lathe with 
a gapbed, which is a very handy and useful 
sized lathe in general demand among 
amateurs. 

But, although for the foregoing reasons I 
have chosen this sized engine, the following 
instructions will apply equally well to any 
larger size, and those who wish to have a 
more powerful one can still work by the 
instructions, and if they have not the lathe- 
power necessary, can manage it by having 
the cylinder and flywheel turned for them by 
some friendly engineer, who would, no doubt, 
undertake the job for a few shillings; and 
this course I strongly recommend to all, even 
with the smaller engine, unless you have 
had considerable experience in metal turning, 
as the cylinder must be bored absolutely 
true, and the piston must fit gas-tight, or @ 
great deal of the power will be lost and you 
can hardly hope to get any compression. 

This accurate fitting is a very important 
thing in a steam engine, but not to such an 
extent as with the gas engine, in which it is 
absolutely essential to satisfactory working, 
and so I strongly advise having this part 
done by a man well up to the job; at the 
same time I will not omit that portion, and 
those who wish to make it entirely alone 
will find full instructions for the work needed 
on every part. 

Perhaps some of my readers may not quite 
understand the working of gas engines, so 
I will first explain the principle on which 
they act. 

Of course you all know that a mixture of 
ordinary coal gas and air in certain propor- 
tions forms an explosive compound, and this 
being introduced behind the piston of a gas 
engine, it is ignited by various means, and 
the sudden expansion due to the explosion 
drives the piston forward and gives the 
power required. 

Gas engines generally may be roughly 
divided into two classes, viz. compression 
and non-compression. In the non-compres- 
sion engines—which are very simple in con- 
struction and work fairly well, but use a 
large amount of gas in proportion to the 
power developed, and may now be fairly con- 
sidered as quite out of date—the charge of 
gas and air mixture is sucked into the 
cylinder for about one-third of the stroke, it 
is then ignited (by a small jet or otherwise), 
giving the working stroke, the exhaust 
taking place on the return. 

In the compression type the mixture of 
gas and air is sucked in and then compressed 
by the next back stroke of the piston before 
the explosion takes place, thus getting a 
higher pressure and longer working stroke. 

The arrangement most generally in use is 
that known as the “ Otto cycle,” and as that 
is the plan of arrangement on which our 
engine works, I will describe the action, and 
you will then have a clear notion of what tho 
engine has to do when working correctly. 

The charge of mixed gas and air is first 
drawn or sucked into the cylinder by the 
piston on the outstroke, the momentum of 
the flywheel carrying the piston back again ; 
the charge is compressed into the back 
portion of the cylinder, and the ignition 
tube being in connection with that the gas 
is forced up it, and is exploded by the tube 
being kept red hot, just as the next forward 
stroke is about to commence, and it expands 
suddenly driving the piston forward with 
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great force; this is the working stroke, and 
the exhaust takes place on the next back 
stroke. So you will see that with this arrange- 
ment an impulse is given to the piston on 
each second revolution of the crank. 

Various modifications of this system have 
been introduced from time to time; but it is 
needless to explain any of them now, the 
great object being to keep our engine as 
simple as possible to suit an amateur's re- 
sources. 

Now as to the tools required. They are not 
many, and those who have “gone in” for 
metal work will doubtless be already supplied 
with the usual number of files, drills, serew- 
plate and taps, etc. ; but those who have not 
must provide themselves with a couple of 
each at least, as well as a strong vice to hold 
the work, and with a small back-geared lathe 
and the usual turning tools; then, with a large 
amount of elbow-grease and patience, there 
will be no difficulty in turning out the engine 
satisfactorily. A piece of chalk and a centre 
punch will also be found useful in lining out, 
and a little ingenuity will go a long way to- 
wards making up fora scarcity of touls, which 
is often a prominent feature of small work- 
shops. 

We will suppose you to be in possession of 
most of the important tools, and the castings 
will then have to be procured. 

This engine being so much smaller than 
any practical one in the market, I had to 
design and make the patterns for it myself ; 
but as that means heavy expense and trouble 
which few amateurs would care to go to, I 
have arranged that the complete set of cast- 
ings can be procured ready to work on by 
writing to Messrs. Jackson & Co., 363 High 
Street, Brentford, the complete set, including 
gun-metal connecting rod, brasses, etc., 
costing only 2/7. 10s., and the engine when 
complete will be worth from ten to fifteen 
pounds according to the amount of work and 
tinish you put on it. 

The castings comprise the cylinder with 
water-jacket cast on, cylinder cover, bed-plate 
and stand in one, flywheel, driving-wheel, 
crank shaft, caps for bearings, piston, con- 
necting rod, chimney for ignition tube, 
brasses and valves, etc. If you are used to 
mechanical drawing, and are desirous of 
doing all the work yourself, you will find the 
following diagrams of great use in prepar- 
ing the working drawing. Space does not 
admit of showing the parts full size here, and 
as you cannot well do without a full-size 
drawing to work by, you must either make 
one yourself or get one ready drawn with 
the castings for 5s. extra, and I advise you 
not to start boring holes, etc., in the metal 
before you have the drawing ready to work 


y. 

I think the clearest and best plan will be 
for me to take each separate casting and 
show you what work is necessary to do on 
it, and then finally set the engine up in 
working order; and with that idea we will 
begin with the bed-plate and stand (fig. 1). 

Turn it round and notice if there are any 
rough pieces left projecting on it, and, if so, 
smooth them down with a coarse file. 
Next ascertain that it stands perfectly level 
on the base; this is best done by testing it 
with a spirit-level across the bearings a and 
a! in cross section and along the cylinder bed B. 
You should have a perfectly flat baseboard 
to do this on, and an ordinary work-bench 
will do if quite true. 

Set the casting up with little wedges until 
true in all directions, and then scribe it 
round with the steel scriber and chalk along 
those portions that require filing off. 

If you are fortunate enough to possess a 
small planing machine this can be done in 
that, otherwise it must be done by the file. 
You will tind a small surface plate useful; it 


is simply o small plate of metal planed 
perfectly true, and if you ruba little “ reddle ” 
(viz. red ochre and oil) over the surface, and 
then place it on the part of the casting you 
are testing, it will leave some of the reddle 
on the highest parts, which will show where 
it requires filing to bring it to a level sur- 
face. 

The cylinder bed 5 must be filed true and 
level all over, so that it is parallel with the 
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base line cp. Then drill one-quarter-inch 
holes through the lugs c p, by which the bed- 
plate is screwed on to a plinth of mahogany 
or other wood by round-headed screws; but 
that need not be done until after the 
engine is put together. 

The next thing is the cylinder, fig. 2. 

This, you see, has the water-jacket cast 
on, which saves a great deal of work in 
fitting; you know that the combustion of 
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any material produces heat, and unless the 
cylinder was kept surrounded by some cool 
liquid that can be continually circulated 
round it and so keeping it cool, that is, below 
boiling pcint, the engine would stop working 
through excessive heat causing undue 
friction, no lubricant being able to stand it 
long ; 80, to prevent that, the water-jacket is 
kept supplied from a small tank by means of 
pipes through the two holes a, pn. These 
must be drilled and tapped to take a j-inch 
screw-pip2, or, what is better, a brass screw- 
union, so that the tank may be disconnected 
easily when required. 

Unless you have a slide rest attached to 
your lathe, it would be better to get the 
cylinder turned and bored at some engineer's 
shop ; but. if you intend doing it yourself, first 
drive ina plug of wood as at a, B, fig. 3, to 
support it in the lathe, then centre it 
carefully, and turn up the flange c on the 
edge and face, and make a slight groove or 
two with point of tool (as shown by the 
dots) on ‘he surface after it is finished true, 
as an ext:'a hold for the packing. 

The eni of inner tube p can also be faced 


up, and then the cylinder can be removed 
from between the centres and the face o, 
bolted down firmly to the face-plate of your 
lathe, taking care to have it quite central as 
in fig. 4. 

The cylinder can now be bored after the 
wood plugs are removed, making it one and a 
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half inch in diameter, and finish up with 
a light cut right through without stopping, 
and by that means you will get a highly 
finished surface without any uneven marks. 

The lip ¢, fig. 2, should be neatly rounded 
and polished off smooth before removing it 


Fig, 4, 
from the face-plate. It can then be taken 
off and a small hole 4 diameter drilled 
throngh at p, fig. 2, for oil supply to piston. 
This should be enlarged for some distance 
dorm, and tapped to take a 9 screw as at a, 


ig. 5. 
The lubricator, made of brass, is to be 
a 


Fra. 5, 
screwed into this, of which I will speak later 


on. 
The hole x, fig. 2, must now be drilled right 
through as shown, and tapped to take a half 
inch screw. This is for the gas and air 
valve to be screwed in. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Some New Boys’ Booxs — Messrs. Allen & Co., of 
Waterloo Place. are issuing, under the general editor- 
ship of R. Bowdler Sharpe, L(.D., F.L.R., a series of prac- 
tical handbooks, under the title of “The Naturalist’s 
Library." Three volumes are now ready: Vol. I.of 
“ Butterflies," by W. F. Kirby, v.La., and Vols, I. and 
II. on “Monkeys,” by Dr. H. 0. Forbes, .z.8. There 
books are beautifully printed, and the whole serics pro- 
inises to be a most useful one. 


‘Messrs. Sampeon Low & Co. are just issuing an Eng- 
lish edition of Edmondo de Amicis' famous book for 
boys, Heart, translated from the 158th Italian edition. 
It consists of s series of pictures of school life, and Eng- 
lish lads will gain from it # notion of achool life in = 
foreign city, in many respects so different from their 
own. 


The Boy's Own 
CHESS. 


Problem No. 401. 
By Fraxk HRAtey. 


Paper. 


XCk. | 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves 


Sotutions or No. 400.—1, Kt—R 7, K 


moves (or a). 2, Kt—Q4,and 3, Kt—B 6 
mate.—(a) P or B moves. 2, Kt--B 6 (ch.), 
and 3, Kt—Q 4 or R 3, mate. After White’s 
second moves, Black has 29 moves, 22 of 
which produce single and pure mates; three, 
B to Kt 2, Q 2, and B 4, produce impure, and 
three, B to B 4, Kt 5, and R 6, produce dual 
mates (Kt to Q 4, or P to B8=QorB). The 
duals after 1,B to Kt 5 and R6 are pure 
mates, but not reckoned in the 22 pure 
mates. 


The fourth game in the Tarrasch-Walbrodt 
match at the Nuremberg Chess Club: 


Perrorr’s Derence. 


Wuhirr. BLacx. 

Dr. Tarrasch, A. Walbrodt. 

1. P—K4 p-K4 

2. Kt-K B38 K—KB3 

3. KtxP P—Q 3 

4. Kt—K B3 KtxP 

5. P-Q4 P-Q4 

6. B—Q3 Kt—-Q B3 

7. Castles B—K 2 

8. R—K aq. Kt—B 3 

9. B—KB4 Castles 
10. P—B 3 B—Q3 
11. Kt—K 5 R—K sq. 
12. Kt—Q 2 Kt--K Kt 5 
13. Q Kt—B 3 Q Et «Kt 
14. Px Kt B-QGB4 
15. B—Kt 3 Kt—R 3 
16. Q—B2 P—K Kt 3 
17. B—K B 4 Kt—B4 
18. K—R sq. P—QB3 
19. Q—Q 2 B—K3 
20. Kt—Q 4 Q—-Q2 
21. B—K Kt 5 B—B sq. 
22. Q-—B4 Kt—Kt 2 
23, f-k 4 P—QR3B 
24. R-K3 P-QB4 
25. KtxB Qx Kt 
26. P—K Kt 4 P—-KR4 
27. QR-KKtsq. PxP 
28. Rx P QR-B sq. 
29. B—B6 B—K 2 
30. R—-R 8 BxB 


31. Q_-R 8, mate 


Black’s fifteenth move allows White an 
attack on the R’s P, and thus an opening for 
the B on K B 6 at move 29. This, combined 
with the Rooks, produced a speedy victory, 
and shows a graceful and vigorous style of 
play on the part of 8. Tarrasch. The two 
best players living are now said to be E. 
Lasker and 8. Tarrasch. Among the strong- 
est players of the last 120 years are reckoned 
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Philidor, Deschapelles, La Bourdonnais, 
Staunton, Anderssen, Morphy, and Steinitz. 
A. Walbrodt is a remarkable player, for when 
the match at Nuremberg was finished, he 
played the unprecedented number of 51 
games simultaneously, winning 42, losing 5, 
and drawing 4 games. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE SCHOOLBOYS FAREWELL. 


By Exgrson Ricnanpsox. 


‘AREWHELL, old scenes, to memi‘ry cear, 
Aud comrades true and ki ! 
‘Tis not without a sigh, or tear, 
I leave you all behind ; 


"Tis not without a thought of all 
I pack my trunk to go. 

(Say, Tompkins, you may keep thir ball 
To pay for what 1 owe) 


The cab will come at six o'clock 
To bear me fast away. 

(No, Smith, it was not I who broke 
Your cricket-bat to-day.) 


To-morrow morn I shall not wake 
With thoughts all sad and glum. 

(My word, this packing takes the cake! 
Old fellow, mind your thumb !) 


No more I'll quarrel with my friends, 
No more I'll break school laws. 

(But ah! I always wade amends— 
At least I got the tawse !) 


Neer more I'll ecixe that cricket-bat, 
Neer more I'll bow! that ball. 

(Now, youngster, don’t sit on my hat, 
But hang it on the wall.) 


No more the football match shall find 
A trusty “back” in me. 

(I say, this trunk will turn my Lead— 
I cannot find the key !) 


‘Then fare-thee-well, the friends I love, 
And may we mect again! 

(Say, cabby, I'll stay out and shove— 
I want to catch a train!) 


“Please, can Tommy come out?” 
(Draien by one of Tommy's friends.) 


ST 


Tes 


yg 


T. T. W.—!1. The seven gates of London were Aldgate, 


taken down in 1661, Aldersgate and Newgate, de. 
stroyed in the fire of 1666, Ludgate, removed in 1760, 
Cripplegate and Moorgate, removed in 1761, anil 
Bishopsgate. 2. The Thames Embankment was 
suggested by Sir Christopher Wren, and ordered to 
be carried out by 22 Charles IL cap. 2, but it was a 
long time after that before it was ilt. Both the 
Victoria and Albert Embankients were opened in 
1868. 


E. L. RicHarnson.—We do nob give private addresses, 


Fuxavs.—We have not yet had a coloured plate of the 
Bi Fungi. 


W.S.—Candidates have to apply to the Director- 
General of military education, forwarding with their 
application a certificate of age, and statements as to 
their height and religious denomination, With them 
anust be sent a certificate as to conduct signed by the 
minister of the parish, or of the congregation of 
which you arc a member, and a statement recom- 
mending you as a candidate, signed by the minister 
or the managers of the school in which you ha 
been employed. You must always send any cert! 
ates you may have obtained in the course of your 
school career. There is a medical examination as 
well as the competition. All particulars are obtain- 
able from the War Office. 


Maort Kark.—Did you never hear of the Falkland 
Islands? They are much farther scuth than New 
Zealand. 


McDowxaip.—You might obtain the information by 
applying to the Secretary, Gordon Boys’ Home, 
Dover. The bo in the Lord Mayor’s Show did not 
come from the Bagshot home. 


Exorxeen.—The railway is the best to begin with ; and 
then, if you find an opening, move into the big firm, 
With such a start you carry 'more guns, 


HH. Hot.oway.—Write to the maker, if you know his 
name and address. He can tell you what he made 
the thing for. There are dozens of regiments that 
used to wear the same sort of headgear. 


Sr1eezEnn.—1. One of the best books for the amateur 
carpenter is “ Every Man His Own Mechanic,” pub- 
lished by Ward, Lock, and Bowden. It is not only a 
good one to read, but. & good one to work by... .2. Read 
the answers to other correspondents: it is simply 
absurd to have to say the same thing over and over 
again. 

PuERASANTRY.—1. We have not had an article on a 
pheasantry. We have had one on anaviary. 2. We 
have had articles on riding, and they have been re- 
printed in “ Outdoor Games.” 3. We have no means 
of knowing if any particular firmexists. In replying 
to aa advertisement, you must take your chance as to 
its genuineness. 
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viet 
act Ue 


i 


BUGLER. 
Field - Mar- 
shal, Gene- 
ral, Lieu- 
tenant-Gen- 
eral, Major- 
General, 
Colonel, 

Lieutenant - Colonel, 

Major, Captain, Lieu: 

tenant, See our article 

on Army Rank Marks, 
which was illustrated by 

a coloured plate, on which all the distine- 

represented, including 
those of the non-commissioned officers. 


H. E. Hoorer.—If the puncture be a small one tie a 
loop of thread round it, and touch it with indiarubber 
solution. If it isa large one you must glue a piece 
of rubber over it ; but in that case it is better to buy 
a new bladder, 

D. H, W. (Hampstend).—You should use 2-b, dumb- 
bells or else Indian clubs, ‘The heavier bells are doing 
you more harm than good. 


R. J. 0.—1. You could get a really good mandoline for 
£4 at Haynes's, 14 Gras's Inn Road, Holborn. 2. 
You play whichever string is most convenient, but as 

rule the open notes are the more trustworthy, just 
hey are on the violin. 


en the trouble to read the 


—If you hai tal 
rs to correspondents you would have seen that 
dumbbells should never exceed 2 Ibs. in weight. 


STEAM Boren (Percy Saunders, Montreal).—1. The 
copper you have used is much too thin for safety ; the 
body of boiler should be at lea t yin, in thickness, 
and fire-box 4 in., and do not get stam up until after 
you have tested it by hydraulic to double the pressure 
You intend workingat. 2. Do not placeany substance 
in between the sheets of metal when riveting up, but 
bring the metal to metal firmly with the rivets alone, 
and finish them off with a set,and then sweat in 
along each seam, and cover all rivets with solder, and 
there should beno leakage if properly done. . 3. There 
is a knack in soldering properly, and the great secret 
lies in having the metal quite clean and free from 
grease, and in making the article to be soldered hot 
enough to allow the solder to flow easily ; use plenty 
of soldering fluid onthe job wherever required.» Stay 
bolts are necessary between and round the fire-box ; 
they are screwed in and then finished by riveting 
ove 

Pannor iN Coxvutsions (Petersfield).—The bird is, 
without doubt, epileptic. The symptoms you de- 
scribe are not, perhaps, typically those of fully deve- 
loped epilepsy, but they are sufficiently epileptiform to 
warrant the Conclusion that the parrot is affected 
by that very grave malady, the outlook of which is 
necessarily serious, All the members of the tribe are 
peculiarly liable to this disease, which is also seen 
among toucans, pigeons, and some of the finches. It 
is difficult to preseribe without seeing the creature, 
since no one plan of treatment would cover the whole 
number and variety of cases; the state of the excre- 
tions, for instance, is a consideration of great import- 
ance, and might call for modification, Remove any 
possible catise—the most common are improper food 
and temperature, and the presence of parasites in 
the intestinal canal. Give two-thirds of a grain of 
grey powder on alternate nights, until three doses 
have been administered; and four drops of bella- 
donna juice with two giwins of bromide of sodium 
dissolye4 in water, three times aday. Any chemist 
will supply these drugs. 


Caustic (8. H. S.).—The name generally applied to ni- 
trate of silver, etc. Any chemist’s. 


uty 


Mf 


C. Voutaie.—If you bad read the 
length of time, you would have 
over and over again explained too 
must not make fireworks at hom 
to go to guol, - The Explosives 4 
illegal. All you can do now is to 
made from the shops licensed to 

Axctrnt Cor 
It is possible 

of the twelve Caesars, who was ast 


Foop ror Rats (J.T. D. Read bi 


DEAD Tarvsn (Mayis)—The pro 
was owing to the formation of a 
part of the brain; this extend 
forcing the eyes from their place 
ting into their substance. The 
to an extreme degree. Had it | 
against a window? If so, that 
the mischief. A thrush is, in t 
vorous bird, and cannot -thrive 
bulk of which consists of vege 
occasional snails enabled the po 
on for a time. ,The protracted 
debility. The condition of the 3 
showed that the poor creature 
from indigestion. Sift some of th 
and a sight of the residue will en 


Exectricity (H, Ledsome).—Youi 
the motor will answer perfectly i 
and light enough ; in fact, it isth 
used. 


PAriTaTion oF Heart (R. FP. 
endeavour to keep it throbbinj 
articles on the came. subject | 

year, but won't promise anythir 

ing as a book. The next time 

that direction, give him a 

busy man ; but his “ friends” ar 

and have plenty of leisure tim 

‘Thanks for your kindly greeting 


Puorocrarny (* Instanto”).—1 
‘ammonia, as the plates are less 1 
simply a matter of taste. 2. It 
pyro dry at the time of develo) 
more troublesome. 3. Practical 
the same, it is merely a questic 
distinctive name. Certainly an 
give you perfectly upright: areb 
a swing-back to your camera, a 
it. 4. You have two lenses, be 
good that we hardly know whi 
had better get whicheyer yor 
towards! Many thanks for you 


we return. 


ANTIDOTE TO SNAKE-BITE (W. A 
impossible to give a general ans 
the whole of your question, ins 
many distincé serpent-venoms, 
period when certain symptoms 
no doubt, the proper treatment ; 
nitrite of amyl are the remedies 
such circumstances, but people 
rule in chemists’ shops, and “8p 
to be accessible, But, whatever 
ata later stage, it isa fuct the 
might have been avoided are of 
tated by the injudicious adminis 
at the outset. No specific ant 
any poisonous snake has. ev 
chloride of lime is but one of t 
stances which have been vaur 
none have stood the test of eru 
their efficacy. But you need hb 
ophidian fellow residents in 
intend to deliberately seek thei 
to white people are exceedingly 


Sm Lupar.—We fancy that the 
mare's nest, but we will inquire 
Carcharodon, is forty feet long, 
Carcharias, are thirty feet long 
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AMID SIBERIAN FORESTS. 
A TALE OF THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF ASIA. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ Captives of the Ocean,” “Unseen Depths," “ Afloat in a Volcano,” ete. 


( With Tllustrations by H. M. PaGEr.) 


“Brother, all is lost!" 
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CHAPTER XX.—BETRAYED. 


“ wat, Vanya! Is this you at last? 
Welcome back to us, lad-—we 
have missed you sorely!” 

And Yermak kissed the bearded face of 
his old comrade, Ivan Koltzo, once and 

in, in the simple old Slavonian fashion. 

“ Good luck to you, brother!’ answered 
Koltzo, returning his friend's embrace 
with a hug worthy of a Polar bear. 
“ How have things gone with you since 
I've been away ?” 

“Don't ask me, lad—I never want to 
think of it again! God's hand has been 
very heavy upon us all. Many a brave 
comrade have we lost, and the wonder is 
that any of us are left alive. When I 
saw the young Boyarin here dying, as I 
thought’? (and he pointed to Alexey 
Morozoff, who stood beside him), “I felt 
as if the only thing left for me was to die 
too! But Heaven is merciful, and a 
remnant of us have been saved!” 

But whatever impression this fearful 
trial might leave upon the grave and far- 
seeing Ataman himself, it made little or 
none upon his reckless followers. With 
the coming of spring and the abatement 
of their sufferings, the dreadful past was 
instantly and utterly forgotten. The 
buoyant spirits of these overgrown chil- 
dren rose as suddenly as they had fallen ; 
and, with the graves of their companions 
all around them, and death in its worst 
form gaping to devour them all, the sur- 
vivors of that doomed band laughed, sang, 
and jested as merrily as ever, unwarned 
by any foreboding of the darker calamities 
which were just at hand. 

As may be supposed, Ivan Koltzo’s 
return was the great event of the season, 
and for several days after his arrival ho 
was exposed to a ceascless cross-fire of 
questions from his comrades of the garri- 
son, who were never tired of asking him 
about his adventures on the way to Mos- 
cow, his reception at court, and, above all, 
his having actually “ seen the face of the 
Czar,” which even these iron men—whose 
whole life had been one long defiance of 
the Czar’s authority—considered to be 
the highest honour upon carth. 

“Tell us just what he was like, father; 
we've never seen him, you know.” 

“If you had, my sons, you wouldn’t 
easily forget it, I can tell you that. Have 
you seen the sky in summer, bright and 
cloudless as if there had never been a 
storm in the world? And then have you 
seen how, all at once, the heavens grow 
dark, and the thunder rolls, and the 
lightnings flash all round you, and down 
comes the rain as if it would beat you to 
bits? That's Ivan Vasilievitch for you! 
I don't wonder, now, that they call him 
*Grozni’”’ (the Terrible). 

To Yermak himself, however—despite 
his satisfaction at having his trustiest 
lieutenant beside him once more—Koltzo’s 
return had been a grievous disappoint- 
ment; for, instead of bringing an army 
along with him (as the brave Ataman 
hoped and expected) to complete the con- 
quest which had been so well begun, Ivan 
was accompanied by a mere handful of 
men, barely sufficient to refill the gaps 
made in the Russian ranks by the havoc 
of that disastrous winter. 

In fact, just in the height of his pre- 
parations for the vigorous following up of 
the advantages already gained in Siberia, 
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the Terrible Czar had been struck down 
by another attack of illness, so severe that 
everyone thought it his last; and although 
he had at length rallied from it, contrary 
to the general expectation, he still re- 
mained quite unfit to transact business of 
any kind, so that Ivan Koltzo, sesing 
everything at a standstill, was fain to ask 
leave to zo forward with the few men 
whom he had himself raised and disci- 
plined, pending the arrival of Jarger rein- 
forcements. 


Such as they were, Ivan Koltzo’s re- 
cruits were destined to see service much 
sooner than they had expected; for, barely 
«2 week after their arrival, a distant band 
of natives. part horse and part foot (the 
first that had come near Isker since the 
previous autumn). were seen advancing 
from the south-east. They appeared to 
be escorting two small Tartar waggons, 
and made friendly signs as they ap- 
proached; and when within carshot of 
the garrison, their leader shouted to the 
sentinels that he came from the friend 
of the Russians, the great chief Murza 
Karatcha. 

The news which these envoys brought, 
however, would have been, to any men 
less hardy and reckless than Yermak’s 
wild followers, anythiug but satistactory. 

Having apologised for the late arrival 
of the promised supplies, on the ground 
that the severe weather had made it im- 
possible to bring them sooner, the leader 
of the convoy proceeded to explain that 
the small stock of provisions that he had 
brought—which was indeed a scant supply 
for hundreds of famished men—could not 
have been larger than it was, inasmuch 
as Karatcha himself was just then sorely 
straitened by the incursions of his hos- 
tile neighbours, the Nogays, against whom. 
he was now forced to appeal for help to 
the great “lord of thunder ” and his in- 
vineible warriors. 

Such a message—as had been craftily 
foreseen by the wily and merciless traitor 
who sent it --was the most welcome which 
any man could have brought to these rest- 
less fighters at that particular time. After 
the long idleness and grinding misery of 
the past winter, the prospect of action and 
adventure was like the breath of life to 
them; and when the Tartar envoys set 
off on their homeward journey two days 
later, they were accompanied by Ivan 
Koltzo himself, at the head of a well- 
equipped detachment of forty men, com- 
prising twenty of his own recruits and 
twenty of Yermak’s veterans. 

“TI wish I could go with you myself, 
Vanya,” said the Ataman, as he took leave 
of his friend; * but we're short of officers 
since Matvei and those other poor lads 
died, and we must have somebody to look 
after the camp, you know.” 

“Never mind, brother—I’ll soon be 
back again, and then I'll havea fine story 
to tell you,” replied Ivan, little thinking, 
poor fellow, how terribly prophetic those 
light words of his were fated to be. 

And away went he and his men in gal- 
lant style, singing in merry chorus one of 
the old Russian songs which they had 
learned on the banks of their native Volga. 

After their departure, all went well with 
the garrison of Isker. Game and fish 
were abundant, and the Russians were too 
fully occupied in repairing and improving 
the defences of their tiny capital to have 


any leisure for fretting over their ill-luck 
in having to stay behind while their com- 
rades were in action. 

But alter a time the ever-watchful Yer- 
mak besran to notice with secret uneasi- 
ness the strange isolation in which he and 
his men were left by the surrounding 
natives. In the preceding spring the latter 
had paid almost daily visits to the Russian 
camp; but now they seemed to have dis- 
appeared altogether, for, far as the eye 
could reach, no living thing was to be seen 
upon the great plain around Isker—an 
ominous sign to the shrewd Ataman’s ex- 
perienced eyes. 

Thus matters stood when, one evening 
toward the end of May, Yermak, having 
scoured the country for several leagues 
round with a reconnoitring party of Cos- 
sacks (finding nothing suspicious beyond 
the same unaccountable absence of all 
signs of human life which had disquicted 
hun already), had halted his men to rest 
on their way home, a few miles from the 
town itself. They had just finished their 
evening meal, and one of them was sing- 
ing a snateh of the old Russian ballad of 
“ Oleg Sviatoslavitch,” which was natur- 
ally a favourite with these wild swords- 
men, whose own sentiments were precisely 
those attributed to the hero of the poem : 


“Now clothe me not, my mother, 

In silken robes, 1 pray, 

And deck not iine apparel 
With gold and silver 

Ail let no broidered kerchief 
Around my neck be tied, 

And piace not on my forehead 
The bonnet richly dyed. 


“Clothe me with plates of iron 
And links of temperel steel} 
And Jet my golden tresses 
The cramping helnet fecl. 
And set the mace « mg 
Within my strong right hand ; 
Aud in my wrath Tesistless 
FV mareh throughont the Jand !* 


At that moment thero appeared far out 
upon the great plain a soiitary figure. 
moving slowly toward them with the 
tottering, uncertain step of one whose 
strength was well-nigh exhausted; and as 
the stranger approached, they could all sce 
that he wore the dress of a Russian. 

Yermak sprang up and hurried to mect 
him, filled with a nameless terror which 
was suddenly and fearfully justified. This 
solitary wanderer was Ivan Koltzo, so ter- 
ribly changed as to be hardly recognisable 
even by the keen eye of his oldest friend. 
Wor, wasted, haggard, clothed in blood- 
stained rags, and reeling from fatigue and 
exhaustion, the dashing young soldier was 
the mere ghost of his once bright and 
mirthful self. 

“ Brother,” muttered he brokenly, as 
he sank into the Ataman’s outstretched 
arms, “ all is lost /"” 

Food and drink were sparingly given to 
the fainting man; and when he began to 
revive, the few broken words that he was 
able to falter out told a ghastly tale. The 
pretended incursion of the Nogays was a 
trick devised by Karatcha—the forty Rus- 
sians sent to aid him had been treacher- 
ously massacred—and Ivan Koltzo, weak, 
weary, half-starved, and sorely wounded 
in hewing his way through the swarminz 
murderers, had alone escaped to bear the 
tidings of evil. * 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WALLABY-MAN. 


By Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G.S., 
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Author of “ The Hizhfleld Stories,” “ Uncle Towser,” “ The Silver Whistle,” “ Saintony Cross,” ete., ete. 


eee had never been so impatient for 

school to end as he was that after- 
noon. The moment they were released 
he said: 

“Come on, Will, I’m simply mad for a 
run!" And off he started, rushing his 
hardest down the hill. 

“ Now I'm better,” he panted out, when 
Willoughby at last joined him. 

“What made you run like that? Did 
your hands smart?” 

“Bother my hands! I'd run again if 
I wasn't blown. It's fearfully exciting!" 

“What is?” 

“Never mind. 
- -let’s hurry on!” 

Edward could hardly restrain his ex- 
citoment. Even at tea he astonished his 
uncle by the unusual vivacity of his 
tongue. 

Willoughby, calm as ever to outward 
view, was inwardly curious to know what 
was boiling in his brother's mind. So 
they both hurried upstairs eager for con- 
versation, 

* Now then, old Will,” said Edward, 
‘+ the time has come at last. Sit down and 
ict me tell you. When I cut in with those 
Lion House chaps, we hadn't gone far 
before I sighted the old woman who lives 
in the wallaby-man’s house. The master 
was on in front. There were three chaps 
with me who lagged behind, and we began 
humbugging the old girl—bagged her 
matches and hustled her. She got waxy 
and seized hold of one of the chaps, and 
Jaid him across her knee, and, my eye, 
didn’t she spank him!” 

» Really?” 

“T should think she did! Then we 
hustled her again, and pulled off her cap, 
and she got wild. She grabbed me by the 
collar with one hand, and one of the chaps 
with the other, and shoved us along till 
she got to their master, and then sneaked 
the whole show!" 

** Well, is that all? I don’t see any- 
thing alarmingly exciting in it.” 

‘Wait a moment, and I'll make your 
hair curl. Iwas ina blue funk, but the 
master only told me to get out, so that 
was all right.” 

« Well! any more?” 

* Now I'm coming to the plum! Now 
Jook out, old Will. I'll bet you can’t guess 
what I'm going to tell you. I don’t be- 
lieve if it was all written in a book a chap 
would guess it.” 

“Well, go on—out with it—don't go 
ssing on all night—I want to do that 
of Latin prose.” 

~ All serene—now listen. When they 
pled the old woman’s cap off, T saw that 
very same wart on her cheek which Cap- 
tain Johnsoh had! The old woman is 
Captain Johnson! What do you think 
of that?” 

“T say! Are you sure? Why, you 
hadn’t noticed that wart when the detec- 
tive asked you about that other Captain 
Johnson.” 

“ Never mind—I remembered it directly 
J saw it on the old woman's cheek. I 
should know it among # thousand !"" 

“ Well— if so, it's a regular tip-topper ! 


T'll tell you after tea 


CHAPTER XX.—AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


“T thought you’d get excited over it!" 

“J should think so—why that wart's 
worth a hundred pounds!” 

“Of course it is, if we can work it 
straight,” said Edward. 

“ Let’s set about it at once. Let’s see 
what we have to go on. Where does it 
begin ?” 

“The wallaby-man stole the diamonds 
and things.” 

“That's nothing to do with it,” said 
Willoughby, “unless he’s the same as 
Captain Johnson—I believe he is, and 
that’s why he wore a patch over his right 
eye—to hide the wart; but I never noticed 
the wart when the piper pulled off his wig 
—oh, it’s awfully confusing—I forget 
where we were!” 

“That docsn’t matter,” said Edward ; 
“the reward is for the chap who stole 
Lord Pimpernel’s plate, and that chap is 
Captain Johnson--so the detective be- 
lieves ; and we are certain that the old 
woman is Captain Johnson. Surely that's 
enough ?” 

“Then all we have to do is to write to 
the detective and just tell him we've found 
Captain Johnson, and we wantthe hundred 
pounds.” 

“ Write it now, Will; and then we can 
settle down to work.” 

They got a sheet of paper and a new J 
pen, and Willoughby wrote in his best 
hand: 

Glengarry Villa, Surfonsea Spa, 
May 3, 


Dear Mr. Detective,—We have found 
Captain Johnson. Do you still want 
him! If 80, please come at once, as we 
should lke the hundred pounds. 

Yours truly, 
Witrovemsy FirzIxcRan. 


“© That will do,”’ said Edward, who had 
watched every stroke of the pen with the 
deepest interest. “Now stick it up and 
stamp it and direct it, and we'll post it 
as wo go to school to-morrow. Isn't it a 
regular Sherlock job? ” 


Sergeant Jenkinson had almost for- 
gotten the Ravenscourt robbery. Having 
failed in his attempts to trace the missing 
plate, and having equally failed in finding 
any clue to the whereabouts of Private 
Walker, and having had an unpleasant 
taste of going on a wrong scent after tho 
real Captain Johnson, he had been rather 
shy of committing himself again. Wil- 
loughby’s letter revived the slumbering 
embers of his interest in the case, and 
caused him a shade of mortification. 
There was probably something worth in- 
vestigation in the letter, and so Sergeant 
Jenkinson journeyed to Surfonsen Spa. 

General FitzIngram was at home when 
the sergeant called at Glengarry Villa, and 
the boys were at school. ‘I'he general was 
astonished to hear what had brought the 
detective on a second visit. 

“ My nephew wrote to tell you he had 
found Captain Johnson?” he asked with 
surprise. 

“Here is the note received this morn- 
ing.” 


The general read it, and asked the de- 
tective how he intended to act on the in- 
formation. 

“I must see your nephews, general, 
and if they can show up the man I shall 
at once arrest him on suspicion. 1 hope 
this will not prove another mistake.” 

“T hope not. When shall you see my 
nephews ?”” 

“T should like to go up to tho school 
and see them at once. Time is important 
in such cases.” 

“ So are lessons,” said the general; “ I 
hope it will not be necessary to canso any 
serions interruption to their studies.” 

“Not a moment shall be needlessly 
wasted,” said the detective, as he took up 
his hat and left the room. 

He walked up tho hill with rapid strides, 
and a flutter of hope that he was on the 
road to success at last. He gave tho bell 
a hopeful pull at Thurlstone House, and 
asked to see Mr. Davidson. 

“Another surprise visit?” said the 
maaster, with a bland smile, 2s he greeted 
the officer. 

“A must ask the indulgenco of a private 
interview with the Masters FitzIngram,” 
said the sergeant. 

“Certainly--I will send thein imme- 
diately.” 


“Well, boys, I hope you are well. 
I thonght it best to come down at oneo 
and see you about your letter. Tell mo 
all about it.” 

They told him how they were ecrtain 
that Captain Johnson was living in tho 
wallaby-man's house, disguised os an old 
woman. Edward gave a graphic descrip- 
tion of the scene on the Fisplanade. Then 
Willoughby told how the wallaby-man 
must once have been a stage-actor who 
proposed to Miss Appledew. And then 
Willoughby went on to say that he believed 
that Captain Johnson was the wallaby- 
man, and asked the detective if Sherlock 
Holmes wouldn't have settled the job long 
ago. 

The detective tried to look as if he did 
not mind the insinuation, and asked the 
boys several questions before he left. 

Then, as he walked down the hill, he 
settled his plan of action. He would get 
the two policemen who had essisted him 
before, and go at once to the house. 

As it was important to avoid arousing 
suspicion, Sergeant Jenkinson told the 
two constables to put on plain clothes and 
approach Linden Row by different routes. 
They would meet in the vicinity of the 
house, and the detective world find a boy 
and send him to knock at the door, and 
ask if Mrs. Jones lived there. ‘The 
moment the door was opened they would 
all three enter the house. 

It was carefully arranged, and suecess- 
fully carried out. I'he boy knocked at 
the door, the old woman opencd it, and 
before the boy had drawled out his ques- 
tion the three officers of justice pushed 
past him, and shut the door behind them, 
Then each of the constables seized the old 
dame by an arm. 

The sergeant accosted her = 
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“T arrest you on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in the robbery at Ravenscourt 
Towers!" 

The prisoner looked from one to 
another of the intruders, open-mouthed 
and apparently dazed. 

. What does it all mean ? 
honest old woman?” 

“Yes, missis; oblige us by taking off 
your cap, or we must do it for you!” 

The answer to this was a tremendous 
effort on the part of the honest old woman 
to shake herself free. 

Hold tight. men!" said the sergeant. 
“We are not far wrong this time—put on 
the handcuffs!" 

When this order was executed the 
detective proceeded to examine the cap, 
and in a few moments he had removed it, 
grey hair and all, exposing to view a man’s 
head with close-cropped black hair, and a 
wart on the right check. 

“Now for some soap and water, men, 
if such luxuries are to be found on the 
premises.” 

A kettle was singing on the hob in the 
room on the left; soap was found, and a 
basin; and very soon they had scrubbed 
clean the painted wrinkled face. 

_..* Now let us have a look at you, Private . 
‘Walker, Captain Johnson, wallaby-man, 
or whatever else you may choose to call 


Me, a poor 
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yourself. But we should make a better 
Job of it if we had off the petticoats !"” 

They found sufficient male clothing 
under the female disguise, and a coat 
was soon procured from upstairs. The 
prisoner, knowing resistance to be useless, 
assumed a sullen air of indifference and 
said nothing. When the alteration of 
dress was satisfactorily completed, the 
detective and the constables inspected 
their prisoner critically. 

“Not far short of what vou want, 
sergeant?’ asked Constable Barrett. 

“I think he will do,” said the sergeant. 

“What's the next move, then?" asked 
Constable Brown. 

* Get a four-wheeler,” said the sergeant, 
“and treat him to adrive to the police- 
station. I daresay you can oblige him 
with board and lodging, eh ?” 

“ Ay—we'll manage at a pinch.” 

In less than half an hour the prisoner 
was safely deposited in a cell at the 
police-station, and Sergeant Jenkinson 
began to feel satisfied with the develop- 
ment of the Ravenscourt case. 

He telegraphed at once to Major Steele 
and Captain Johnson, requesting them to 
appear in court at Surfonsea Spa to give 
evidence. The magistrates would be 
sitting in two days’ time. Then he went 
to Glengarry Villa, and had a conference 

(To be continued.) 


with General FitzIngram respecting Miss 
Elizabeth Appledew being called as a 
witness. 

The general was greatly surprised to 
hear that the prisoner had actually 
written to inform her that he had stolen 
her diamonds. 

“The most audacious piece of imperti- 
nence I ever heard of!” 

Then the nephews were examined, and 
had at last to confess that they had asked 
the wallaby-man to bring his animals up 
to their room that afternoon, when every- 
one was out. They had also to explain 
that it was the kangaroo which had so 
alarmed the ladies in the drawing-room. 

Sergeant Jenkinson chuckled and 
rubbed his hands. The general frowned 
and looked ferocious. 

Next day the detective went with the 
two policemen to the house in Linden 
Row, to make a thorough search of the 
premises. The chief result of their inves- 
tigations was that, under a stone on the 
floor of the passage, they found the 
entrance to a small cellar, in which were 
boxes containing various suits of clothes, 
and other requisites for making up 
disguise. 

The rest of the day was spent in hunt- 
ing up witnesses, and making necessary 
preparations for the approaching trial. 
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CHAPTER XX.--WHAT HAPPENED THAT NIGHT IN THE 


Ww Zeikul, far in Afric’s dark in- 
4 terior, is busy hatching a plot 
which he expects shall result in his own 
aggrandisement and the gratification of 
revenge, let us take a glance for a few 
moments at the ostrich farms, and sec 
how the friends are that Kenneth left 
behind him. 

It is our sporting hero's birthday. and 
Tom Carter has determined to keep it in 
the good old-fashioned way. and give what 
he calls “a homely dinner, all strictly en 
Famille.” My mentioning Tom thus casu- 
ally shows, at all events, that he is alive 
and well; but I must at once go farther, 
and inform you that not only Myrtle 
Farm, but Kenneth’s also, are in statu 
quo, or, in other words, very much as 
when our wandering hero left them. 

Everybody is well, and the farms have 
been thriving. Von Sprudel is as earnest, 
as active, and as energetic as ever, and 
almost every day ever since Kenneth’s 
departure either Jacobs or Tom, always 
accompanied by Alie on her daft wee 
pony, has ridden over just to see how 
things were getting on and to give Sprudel 
any advice he might want. 

They have kept up those diurnal visits 
with religious exactness. It had been 
Jacobs himself who had first proposed 
them. 

“T think I see, brudd,” he had said to 
Tom, “where our duty lies as regards 
poor Kenn. While he was among us we 


told him all we knew; and now that he 
has gone, don’t you think we should 
study his interests just as much as if he 
were here ?”’ 

“Ay, and more so,’ had been Tom's 
reply. “Shake hands, brother; our path 
of duty is straighter than a bridal road.” 

“Of course we can thoroughly trust 
Sprudel.”” 

“ But that isn’t the thing.” 

“No, that ain’t all; so now let us ride 
over to Kenn’s farm together, and tell 
Sprudel what.we mean to do, and that he 
may expect cither one or other of us every 
day. Besides, brudd, it will give Miss Ruth 
and her maid something to look forward 
to, and banish melancholy to the winds.” 

The plan worked excellently well, and 
Kenneth's books were kept as carefully, 
and his birds as thoroughly looked after, 
as if he had been at home himself. 

Perhaps better? Was that what you said, 
reader? Well, indeed, I think you're right. 

But Miss Ruth dined more frequently 
now than before at Myrtle Farm, and 
usually stayed all night, for Mary Brown 
was a Scotch girl, and never afraid to 
stay in a house by herself. 

On extra fine days, when the sun shone 
brightly and the wind was not high, for 
she loved the one as much as she feared 
the other, old Mammy herself used to 
waddle over to “dat pore, dear, lost boy 
penn farm, to pay a visit to de chile 

uth.” 
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The “child” Ruth was always glad to 
sce her and her strange pet Solomon, as 
well as Bran, who invariably came along 
to look after the other two. The “ child” 
Ruth would make Mammy sit down in 
the lowest rocker in the best room, and 
then hurry away and make Mary brew 
some tea, no matter what time of day it 
was. 

And, no matter either what subject or 
subjects came first up for chat and dis- 
cussion, the conversation was certain at 
last to veer round to the absent one. 

Now, unlike anyone else on the farms, 
Mammy had no hopes of Kenneth's ever 
returning. Mammy, in the days of her 
youth, had been maid to a Portuguese 
lady. and in that capacity had visited 
several parts of the coast and dwelt in 
forts there, for her mistress’s father hiud 
been a soldier. She had even been some 
distance into the interior. 80, on the 
whole, she looked upon herself as a very 
great traveller and quite an authority on 
all matters connected with the Dark Con- 
tinent. 

“ Bless you, no, chile Ruth.” This had 
been one of Mammy's speeches the day, 
before the “ homely dinner.’ “ Bless you, 
no, chile, dat dear boy Kenn never, never 
come ‘nome again no more. I tell you. 
Miss JRuth, he vhas eat up mit one cro- 
codile long, long ago. But suppose de 
crocodile not eat him. Vhat den? Dere 
is de lions; dey eat him. Or de black 


savage cannibals; dey eat him also. Or 
de big eleophunts ; dey eat him up quick. 
But pore Mass Tom, to-morrow he give a 
dinner. Ah! well, I cook de dinner. All 
de same, pore Kenn he never hab anoder 
haffday. No, no, no.” 

I don’t think that Solomon ever left 
the drawing-room or dining-room of Ken- 
neth’s farm without stealing something, 
and if it were only a pair of scissors or a reel 


of cotton, the droll bird seemed satisfied. 
But just as often as not it was a cold fowl 
or half a leg of mutton; then this fea- 
meee kleptomaniac was more satisfied 
still. 

Despite Mammy's gloomy apprehen- 
sions the homely dinner passed off very 
well indeed; only, when Tom stood up 
and proposed the health of the absent 
one in a very handsome and _ hearty 
speech, and Hager happened to glance 
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across the table at Alie, he found that the 
tears were silently coursing down the 
child’s cheeks. Yet never, he thought, 
had she looked more strangely beautiful 
than she did at that moment. Alie was 
but a child after all, not yet sweet fifteen. 

The day after the dinner Edgar and 
she rode together away over the hills— 
they often did so now, and they often 
talked about Kenneth. 


“*He springs upon his man." 


To-day she seemed less. talkative than 
usual. She was even depressed and 
gloomy, and when, Edgar asked the 
reason she at once burst into tears. 

“Oh Kennie, Cousin Kennie is dead,” 
she cried; but, further than this, it was a 
long time. before Edgar could get another 
word from her. 

When she calmed down, however, she 
told him of a dream she. had had, two 
nights running now, and added that she 
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would be afraid now to go to bed lest she. 
might dream it again. 

She saw Kenneth killed, she said, by a 
tall man dressed all in white, and she saw 
this same man fling the body into the dark 
and swollen river, among the crocodiles. . 
She commenced to ery again, for she was * 
sure, she said, oh, she was sure, she would 
never, never see her darling cousin any is 
more. 


The rainy season was nearly over before 
Kenneth had finished his packing. But 
the boats were not yet sorapletar The 
lake was now swollen, and the river that 
flowed therefrom was very much higher 
than usual. With the exception, therefore, 
of the rapids, it would, afford easy, navi- 
gation, and our hero was getting quite 
anxious now to be up and away. 

One evening the sun seemed to go down 
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much sooner, and darkness to come on 
earlier, than usual, for all day longa storm 
had been raging through the woods and 
rufiling the waters of the lake. But the 
wind had now gone down, and though great 
banks of rolling clouds still obscured the 
aky, there were rifts of blue here and there 
between, and now and then glimpses of a 
star or two could be seen. 

On the north side of Kenneth’s Isle, and 
close to the water, was a little glade or 
clearing, and into this, shortly after night 
had fallen, glided two figures draped in 
white. One was Zeikul himself, the other 
a Zanzibaree. The former was talking 
excitedly, and, had he known that hidden 
under an adjoining bush Lanky lay listen- 
ing, he would have lowered his voice con- 
siderably. 

“T tell you,” he was saying in Arabic, 
“you have nothing to fear. There is 
little risk in everything, but think of the 
rich reward that will be yours when you 
reach the coast. Your fortune is made, and 
you will return to Zanzibar to live a life 
of idleness and pleasure.” 

“T will go.” 

This was the answer of the Zanzibarce. 

Yoeikul then gave him a packet, which 
ho carefully concealed in his bosom. 

“The moon will rise soon,” continued 
Acikul, “but before then I will be here to 
take-you across to the shore. Follow the 
stream and streams all the way to Zumbo. 
‘this purse of money will enable you to 
hire a native boat at Zumbo, and to hire 
again when you reach Tete. Yes, take 
your rifle and caztridges, you will thus be 
ehle to protect yourself if need be, and tu 
kill food for yourselfand boatmen. I---—" 

But Lanky heard no more. 

He ran straight round to the other end 
of tha island, and in a few minutes’ time 
was paddling a little dug-out towards the 
placo where the stream left the lake. 

Fuanky was almost naked. He had dis- 
pensed with his garments, so as not to be 
seen, but around his waist he wore a belt, 
an] in that belt a knife or dagger. 

He soon reached the shore, and immedi- 
ately drew up his boat and hid it care- 
fully among the bushes. 

Then firmly grasping his knife in his 
hand in case some wild beast might spring 
upon him unawares, he commenced follow- 
ing the pathway, made principally by the 
denizens of the forest that came down to 
drink, He walked hurriedly on for over 
n couple of miles, till he came to a wide 
open space, and here, on a little wooded 
eminence, he concealed himself. 

It was impossible for anyone to pass 
without his seeing him. 

The sky was clearing now, and when 
about an hour after this the moon sailed 
slowly up from the horizon above the 
dreamy woods and hills, hardly was there 
a cloud to be seen in the sky. 

Tanky was becoming somewhat anxious 
lest the Zanzibaree boy might have chosen 
some other route after all, when a tall 
whit? figure emerged from the shadows 
beyond and stood for a few moments as 
if listening right in the moon's rays. Then, 
holding his rifle with both hands in front 
of him, he advanced across the open, and 
came straight to the spot where Lanky lay 
concealed. 

Janky's heart began to throb uneasily. 
The Zanvibaree was taller and stronger 
than he; then he had that rifle, which he 
held in front of him, listening attentively 
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as he walked for any noise or sound that 
might indicate the presence of wild beasts. 
The struggle, Lanky told himself, would 
soon commence now; but how would it 
end? 

He answered the question by clutching 
the knife or dagger he carried. It must 
end in victory for him. Was he not about 
to fight in a good cause and to save life, 
the life of a young master he had learned 
to love more than he loved anything in 
the world ? 

Just one slanting ray of moonlight 
pierced the gloom of his hiding-place. He 
drew back lest it might discover him. And 
now he perceived that the ray fell directly 
on a stone; only a small one, however. 

But Lanky had all the wiliness of the 
savage, and now a thought had occurred 
to him like a flash of genius. 

He bent down and seized the stone. Was 
he going to launch it at the head of the 
Zanzibaree ? 

No, no ; listen. 

The white figure comes nearer and 
nearer, walking almost silently, tentatively. 
And now he is within a few yards of the 
bush under which Lanky is crouching 
like a tiger about to spring upon its prey. 

Lanky’s right hand moves like the hand 
of a bowler. The stone has left it, and in 
a few seconds falls with a dull thud on the 
ground some distance behind the ap- 
proaching figure. 

The ruse is successful. The Zanzibaree, 
as if fearful of being attacked from behind, 
springs suddenly round, with his back to 
the bush and his rifle raised. 

That is Lanky's chance. With a wild 
and savage shout, that is echoed back from 
the hills and startles the wild beasts in 
their lair, he springs upon his man. 

And now, indeed, the tug and tussle of 
war begins in grim earnest. The Zanzi- 
baree is taller, stronger, it is true, but 
Lanky fights with a desperation there is 
no withstanding. So the struggle is 
brief though torrible. There is a dull 
thud, followed by a groan, and in a 
moment more Lanky stands erect in the 
moonlight beside the still quivering body 
of his foe. 

He stands there just for a moment, as 
if the awfulness of the situation had im- 
pressed him, then, quickly he gathers his 
senses together, and, bending ovor the Zan- 
zibaree, he thrusts a hand into his bosom. 

Yes, the packet is there, and Lanky 
quickly transfers it to his belt. Then he 
picks up the rifle and makes a few steps 
in a homeward direction. 

But see, he pauses and looks back,— 
thinking—puzzled. 

Ir lies there. What an awful meaning 
there is at times, reader, in that little 
pronoun it. It lies yonder, the blood 
dyeing the white garment, the ghastly 
face upturned to the moon. 

If he leaves it there it will be discovered 
by Nyema’s men, perhaps by the Zanzi- 
barees or Zeikul himself, then -— 

They say dead inen tell no tales. Alt 
but they do at times. That corpse would 
tell a tale—he must not leave it there. 
True that before morning savage beasts 
might find and devour it, but he will not 
trust to chance. Since the river rose 
crocodiles have been numerous in the 
streams. Crocodiles tell uo tales of the 
deeds they have done. Their scaly coun- 
tenances are immutable, imperturbable. 

He lays down the rifle and commences 


to drag the body to the river side. He 
drags it head first and on its back, and he 
sometimes shuts his eyes, for the dead 
face seems to move as if trying to speak 
to him. 

But now he is close to the bank. 
Luckily it is steep here. The thing—the 
dread [T—falls into the water with a dull 
splash. 

A moment afterwards Lanky smilcs 
grimly to himself as a huge and fearful 
head is protruded above the black water, 
and the body is instantly dragged be- 
neath. 


Half an hour after this Lanky is back 
once more on Kenneth’'s Isle. He hides 
the dug-out and he hides the rifle, then 
he pulls his ordinary light wearing gar- 
ment from under a bushi and puts it on. 

When he enters the chief room of Fort 
Gibraltar, he finds Zeikul and bis master 
just finishing supper. 

“Well,” the latter is saying, “I shall 
cross over and bid the king good-night. 
Nay, my good Zeikul, I will not be late. 
Why, I need not take a boat. Lanky 
here, and little Othello can take me over 
inadug-out. Meanwhile, my dear Zeikul, 
think of all I have been telling you. I 
assure you it will pay you to come to the 
Cape with me, and in our next expedition, 
you, and no one else, shall be our head 
man.” 

The moon was shining very brightly. 
and the night nearly as clear as day, and 
infinitely more beautiful, when the dug- 
out reached the king’s pier. 

“ Let Othello walk on in flont, massa. 
I wonld speakee you.” 

Othello at once obeyed. 

“Why, what is the matter, Lanky ?” 
said Kenneth; “ your very voice is trem- 
bling.” 

“Sit we here, massa,” cried Lanky. 
throwing himself on the grass. 

Kenneth obeyed mechanically, and just 
as mechanically did he receive and open 
Zeikul's letter, which Lanky now pre- 
sented to him. 

“ Why, Lanky, it is stained with blood.” 

“Ess, massa, I hab kill de bearer; 
plenty much, foh true.” 

Then hetold Kenneth everything, of how 
he had suspected Zeikul all along ; of how 
he had known from the first he was a 
traitor, and of conversations he had over- 
heard time after time between him and 
the Zanzibarees, every one of whom, he 
doubted not, was in the pay of Zeikul, 
who was none other than Womo's cousin, 
a dhow-owner himself, and sworn to 
avenge the death of Womo’s brother. 

The letter was opened. It was written 
in Arabic. 

“ All Greek to me,” Kenneth said. 

“Tread, sah. I been Zanzibar school 
plentylong. English difticult, Arabic ensy. 

As Lanky read he translated verbatim. 

‘The letter was addressed to Womo. It 
was not long, but it fully disclosed all 
Zeikul's plot and plans, spoke of hie 
success in the hunting-fields, of the riches 
obtained, but above all of the tribes of 
peaceable, non-warlike negroes he had 
come across, all ready to be made slaves 
of. It ended by asking his brother to 
meet him at or near to the junction of the 
Kwakwa with the Zambesi, and to bring 
More men with him, so that they might 
not only send Kenneth, with Othello and 
Lanky, down to feed the crocodiles, bus 


secure the booty and make slaves of every 
one of Nyema’s carriers. 

To say that Kenneth was thunderstruck 
would be but a poor way of expressing his 
feelings. He may himself have suspected 
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Zeikul, but that villany like this existed 
in the world it would have been difficult 
to make him believe. 
But here it was—proof positive. 
Kenneth's mind rose to the occasion, 
(To Le continued.) 
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and he determined to do everything in his 
power to safeguard his own life and the 
lives of his two faithful boys. 

We shall see presently whether or not 
he succeeded. 
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UP THE HOOGLY. 


By Dr. Wiunu1am Forses-Les ie (late Second Officer, Marine Service). 


loos after sunrise, a light breeze from the 
seaward shook the lee clew-lines, and to 
the cry of ‘Man the weather mainbraces !” 
was soon added the sonorous voices of the 
men and the creaking of blocks as the great 
black yards swung square to the breeze. The 
ship gained speed, and by eight bells the air, 
rushing from the cool, calm atmosphere of 
the rea to the overheated land, pressed her 
forward at the rate of seven knots an hour. 

The mists, which hung over the land, were 
now swept away, and lo! close hauled on the 
port tack, steering southward, and a point or 
80 to the east, indeed crossing our bows, the 
upper sails and courses of a brig appeared 
out of the yellow, muddy sea. There could be 
no mistaking the square cut of her topsails, 
and the captain, fixing her for a moment 
with the glass, ordered the pilot signal to be 
hoisted. It was one of the pilot brigs which 
continually patrol the mouth of the Hoogly. 

They are fine teak-wood built vessels 
attached to the pilot service, which here is 
very remunerative. The pilots havea recog- 
nised salary, besides the perquisites and gifts 
that come to them from grateful owners. 
They are all Europeans, and frequently have 
held appointments in the merchant service. 
There are degrees of rank, and promotion 
goes by seniority. 

In an hour from the time of sighting her 
the brig hove-to under our lee, and the pilot 
came aboard, pulled by a crew of blue-shisted, 
red-capped Lascars. 

He was a tall, stout man, of about 
forty, dressed in white, and topped by that 
diminishing but necessary article of dress, 
the wide-brimmed, dome-shaped  topee. 
Along with him came his “boy.’’ But I 
would have you understand this in no paternal 
sense. In India, the valet or servant is 
called the “ boy,” and it is rather ludicrous 
to hear a diminutive midshipmite hailing his 
bearded, white-vested Mahommadan servant 
as “ Boy!” 

The breeze continuing fair, we entered the 
wide mouth of the river by the afternoon, 
passing Sagor Island, which guards the 
entrance, and on which are placed curious 
huts, raised on long poles and entered by a 
ladder. They resemble nothing so nearly as 
a dovecot, and are thus built to prevent tigers, 
of which there are many on the island, 
attacking the inmates. They are not the 
habitations of natives, but are used for shelter- 
ing shipwrecked mariners. The one nearest 
the offing, however, is a signal station. 

Several tug-boats, which are splendid 
vessels and capable of towing the largest ship 
against the strong current of the Hoogly, 
came puffing alongside, cager to be engaged 
for the job. But the pilot considered it 
possible to reach Diamond Harbour, the first 
anchorage in the river, before dark, if the 
wind held, and so the captain refused all 
offers. 

The river Hoogly, one of the mouths of 
the sacred Ganges, rushes into the Bay of 
Bengal between low banks, covered with 
dense jungle, which forms a vivid contrast to 
the muddy colour of the water. The 
numerous detached islets which protect the 
many openings in the coast by which the 
Ganges empties itself into the bay, stretch 
away to the north and east, and are the 


happy and rarely disturbed home of big 
game. ‘Tigers are in plenty, but are ex- 
tremely difficult to get at. It is the world 
of the Sunderbunds, bisected by hundreds of 
channels as lonely and unfrequented as the 
jungles that border them. 

Once between the banks, the full force of 
an Indian sun fell upon our unhappy heads ; 
even the seasoned pilot took to a sunshade, 
and soon we had to rig the poop awning to 
protect his highness and the captain, who, 
now that all responsibility was taken off his 
shoulders, was as lazy and happy as a 
schoolboy on a holiday, and continually 
refreshed himself with iced drinks and 
Burmah cheroots, both of which necessities 
to an Anglo-Indian the boy had brought on 
board for his master’s gratification. 

By six that evening we had reached the 
wide sweep or bulge of the river which goes 
by the name of Diamond Harbour. ‘The 
reach was deserted, and we dropped our 
anchor a little distance from the shore. 

The boatswain grumbled intensely at such 
slow progress, and there wanted not a few 
old sea-dogs who followed hisexample. For 
there are two things inherent in every 
British sailor—stubborn, indomitable pluck, 
and an immense power of grumbling at 
anything untoward or to him unexplainable. 

‘The sails were furled, the ropes flemished, 
and the paint work, divested of any blotch of 
rust, was spic and span—everything, indeed, 
as it should be in a first-rate clipper just 
coming into port ; an:1 if there were anything 
less taut and shipshape than it should be, it 
was not the keen old eyes of the boatswain 
that saw it. 

He heaved a satisfiel sigh, and leant his 
back against the polished rail of the main. 
mast, at the same time taking his black pipe, 
stemmed with an albatross wing-bone, from 
between his lips. ‘1 guess, sir, we're snug ; 
and a pretty tidy thins she do look aloft.” 

“Yes,” I said. “She ought to cause a 
stir when we come to moorings.” 

“ Ay, that she will. When she shoves that 
haristocratic nose o' hers long by Princeps 
Ghaut I reckon they'll stare, I do, sir.” 

He hummed and hawed, and at last took 
@ vigorous pull at the pipe, with the result 
that he inhaled a quantity of tobacco ash. 
After he had somewhat recovered from his 
paroxysm of coughing and spitting, I asked 
him to tell me what was on his mind, for I 
knew by experience that he had something 
to tell me. We were good friends. We had 
sailed more than one trip together, and most 
of my seamanship might be traced to his 
teaching. 

“ Well, I reckon I was raither leaky at the 
hawse hole—I do—sir. But I've jammed the 
piss and kinder pumped her clear—ah! 

aw!’’ and he ended up with another ex- 
pulsive effort, which was effectual, and ac- 
cordingly he expressed the opinion that his 
pumps now sucked dry. 

“It's this way, sir: the last time this here 
‘indoostan saw me, that’s about three years 
dead reck’nin’, I owed Doss, that black son 
o’ Mahomet, fifty rupees. He came aboard 
when we were a-shipping our moorings to get 
his dollars, for he lay athwart the hawse of 
the whole ship’s company, the whole man 
jack o’ us were owing him. 


“ But the skipper, he was mad as a China- 
man as ’ud lost his tail, and makes old Doss 
go for’ad and get us sign, or else he’d pay him 
narry a cent. 

“Well, sir, we was tempted, I s’pose ; but 
whenever the oily phis of him was shoved 
through the foc’sle door, Mike, a maintopman, 
and daredevil wild Orisher, he says, says he, 
‘ He’s thieved plenty already, mates,’ and that 
was true enough— let’s give him the worth 0’ 

his money ; ’ and afore any could say Amen, 
he had seized the old chap, jammed his mouth 
with his turban, and was a-carrying him a- 
kicking and sprawling to the side, and over 
he heaves him with a laugh into the water. 
He cut the boat’s painter, and laughed till he 
nearly lost his bilge planking at old Doss 
swimming, and bobbing up and down with 
his fine cottons trailing behind him like the 
wake o’a man-o’-war. The last we seed of 
him was getting into his wessel and a-shaking 
his fist at us. 

“ Well, you see, sir, I be a kind o’ fraud like ; 
I may be let in for them dollars, and narry a 
cent will the skipper allow me, and that’s jest 
how I'm fixed. Clean in the wind, sir. All a- 
back and going a-stern fast.” 

I laughed somewhat at his quaint concern. 
I never thought my worthy boatswain, who 
was the example of well-doing aboard to the 
young and frivolous, could be in such an un- 
pleasant position. But I was well pleased to 
think that Doss, than whom there never 
lived a more usurious rascal, had received, 
albeit somewhat roughly, a well-merited 
chastisement. I laid his fears to rest by 
telling him as he hadn't signed he couldn't 
be made responsible for his debt ; and, if the 
worst did come, I would see it all square; 
for I was blessed with a larger income than 
the rest of my fellow-officers. 

The cry of “ All hands to supper "’ cut short 
his profuse thanks, and we went below to our 
several messes, to regale ourselves as best we 
could on the sea viands that looked so strange 
on a table from which could be seen tall 
palms, and the green bamboos tinted here and 
there by yellow clusters of bananas. 

That evening two native boats came along- 
side, filled with fruits and other valuables of 
barter. The natives, tall, lithe, sinewy fellows, 
came springing up the rope ladders we had 
dropped for them, and saluted us with as 
much courtesy and cordiality as if we had 
been the big sahibs at Calcutta. But your 
native is never at a loss how to meet Jack tar. 
In the same way as the Goorka fancies the 
kilted Scot, the coolie of the Hoogly banks 
treats the British seaman in return. Nor is 
his faith misplaced : he rarely meets aught 
but cordiality and kindness. That they over- 
reach and swindle him at their opportunity 
is true ; but what of that ?—who does not s0? 
And that is their creed. 

It was of small account that money was 
not among our possessions. It would have 
been at discount if it had. Old clothes and 
woollen garments were what our visitors most 
desired. And so a quick and gencral barter 
took place upon the broad white quarter-deck 
—straw hata, eggs, fruits, and fowl—all the 
simple produce of the native village became 
rapidly the property of the delighted Jacks, 
who, with their arms full, went caper:ng for- 
ward to concoct some favourite dish of their 
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own invention. They are great cooks, and 
greatly relish their lobscouses and other 
dainties, which is more than can be said of 
their guests. Straw hats were the order of 
the day. They are soft and flexible, very 
ingeniously plaited, and a capital protection 
against the straight solar beams. Indeed 
no seaman considers his wardrobe complete 
till he has furnished himself with one. 

At dusk the merchants departed, laden with 
many piles of dirty goods, worthless in our 
eyes, but to thein a veritable treasure trove. 
Many were their salaams, and, as a mark of 
their esteem, they bestowed upon the officers 
a huge basket of custard apples and fresh 
mangoes. 

How still it was when the last sound of the 

* paddles died away upon the inshore! The soft 
ripple of the water upon the barnacled sides of 
the ship and upon theanchor chain were all the 
noises that broke the quietude of the sunset. 
But no sooner had the sun settled red over 
thegreen plains, and the almost imperceptible 
twilight dusked into the glories of a tropical 
night, than, from their dens and caves and 
jungle-begirt lairs, myriads of insects and 
carnivora made the night hideous with the 
boom of their wings or the harsh discord of 
their voices. 

Standing upon the deck as the first 
swathes of mist rise up from the river and 
low-lying lands to cool the rarefied atmo- 
sphere and give birth to the land-breeze, one 
is awed—even terrified—by the indication of 
such myriad life. One does not expect it: 
one does not see it, and yet it is there, and 
only awaits the dip of the sun-god in the 
west to come forth and fulfil the functions to 
which God has created it. The sharp yap 
of the jackal, the deep-throated notes of the 
bull-frog, the boom of the gnat beetles as 
they rush over the water, mingle and rise 
over the low monotonous hum of the speckle- 
legged mosquito as he jerks hither and 
thither about your face to select a suitable 
place for his nocturnal feast. This is a strange 
land. But at no time does this sense 
become so forcibly apparent as at night, 
when the wild denizens of the jungle make 
themselves heard. 

Next morning a lumbering paddle-wheeled 
tug came alongside. She was an old boat, 
very different from the ones we met off Sagor ; 
but there being no other, the captain closed 
with the offer, and we were soon under way. 
The current of the Hoogly is strong. and the 
steamer found it hard work to breast it at a 
sufficient speed to ensure us reaching moor- 
ing by nightfall. 

The navigation requires great care. The 
reaches of the river are continually under- 
going change: sandbanks are cast up at one 
point or eroded and destroyed at another, 
so quickly and so irregularly that it challenges 
the wisdom and foresight of the pilots to 
prevent accidents, and requires constant and 
careful survey. At one reach the current is 
so rapid that it has been known to capsize a 
ship whose pilot, through carelessness or 
misfortune, has laid her broadside to it. 

The river, wide at its mouth, gradually 
narrows towards Calcutta, beyond which it 
is only navigable to the river steamers. As 
one ascends, it is a source of constant in- 
terest to watch the scenery of the banks. 
For miles the water may only be bordered by 
grass land, studded with solitary trees, and 
fringed on its outlying parts by the dense 
undergrowth of a tropical jungle, looking 
dark like the loom of the land on the broad 
green plain of the sea. While, again, at 
another part the muddy current gurgled 
darkly along beneath the foliage of the 
feathery bamboo, broad-leaved banana, and 
moisture-loving mango, whose slanting 
shadows pictured a thousand fanciful shapes 
to the superstitious native. A wall it 
seemed, so impenetrable that only the mon- 
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key or carnivora might invade its secret; 
while above it, standing like sentinels against 
the blue sky, the cocoanut-trees drooped 
their wide leaves, umbrella-like, over the 
whole, secreting beneath their curtain the 
green clusters of unripe fruit. 

But farther along an opening in the forest 
gives to the view a native village, nestling in 
the midst of its palm grove. Curious dome- 
shaped huts, they are scarcely more habitable 
than those of the African wilderness; and here 
and there little groups of its inhabitants are 
squatted, talking over the politics of the mu- 
nicipality or smoking the hubble-bubble—the 
cocoanut pipe of the Bengalee- and attend- 
ing to the rice pot. The little harbour is 
crowded with boats; for it is in these they 
fish, and by them their traffic is carried on 
with the other river communities. 

And still it is the same !—jungle and grass- 
land, village and sampan. There is no rise 
in the landscape. From the masthead the 
country stretches away in an interminable 
plain of vivid greens, dotted and intermingled 
with brilliant yellow and gorgeous rose, or 
toned and made more pleasing by patches of 
russet brown. 

Borne heavily on the river, native boats are 
swept past us. Unwieldy structures they 
are, made of planks sown or clamped to- 
gether, decked with bamboos, and having 
high platformed sterns, on which, in flowing 
white cottons, the dark-skinned native man- 
ages by a lever the enormous paddle which 
steers the vessel. Lower down, on the for- 
ward deck, the crew work at the long oars, 
indulging in a low monotonous chant as they 
run forwards and backwards on the rowing 
plank. They very much resemble the boats 
used by the ancient Egyptians, as portrayed in 
their monuments, and especially those which 
are represented as taking part in the ceremo- 
nies at the temple of Ipsambul. Probably no 
change has taken place in their structure 
since those early days, for conservatism is a 
known and constant quantity in the East, and 
nowadays the word “ progress” or its synonym 
is not found in the language of its people. 

That evening, however, quite contrary to 
the prophetical assertions of the boatswain, 
we towed slowly past Hastings moorings, 
then the lowest reach at which ships could 
discharge. 

Several large vessels were at the jetties, 
and one ship from Australia was slinging 
horses, by twos and threes, on to the 
wharfs. Poor animals, they were quite limp, 
and, though terribly frightened no doubt at 
their position, never struggled or moved. 
But when deposited and set at liberty they 
neighed wildly, let out with their heels in a 
way that scattered all neighbours, and gal- 
loped off followed by a crowd of yelling horse- 
boys whose misfortune it was to catch the 
runaways. 

Here the mooring boat came alongside 
and informed the pilot we were to be berthed 
at Princeps Ghaut. We were well pleased, 
for, although not the best, it was far pre- 
ferable to Hastings moorings, which was 
several miles from the town, and at which it 
had been rumoured we were to be laid. 

Here, also, came on board the Customs 
officer, a slim half-caste, neatly dressed in 
white; very polite, and altogether rather 
superior to his class, who in general are 
arrant knaves. 

The doctor also, important, fat, and jovial 
as asanitary inspector should be, how-de-doed 
to the pilot preparing to go ashore, and 
shook hands cordially with the captain. 

Following in his wake came the para- 
phernalia of native trade, bumboat men who 
showed credentials not always flattering to 
themselves, but who backed them with 
substantial presents of fruits, rootees (native 
bread), eggs, ete. ; tailors whose suits were 
“the berry best, sabib, that could be made ;” 


cooks, butchers, thieves, and whatnots—a 
whole nation of petty necessities. 

Boys, too, Hindoos and Mahemmadans, 
who sought engagement from the young 
sahibs. One came up to me with a very 
sweet smile, dressed in a shirt of woollen 
striped material whose tails swam out 
behind him like the train of a court dress, 
and, under his arm,a much-beworn umbrella 
that would have sheltered a whole ship’s 
company in the dog latitudes. 

He carried several grimy papers in his 
hand, which he presented to me, evidently 
his credentials, with—‘t Wantee boy, sahib ; 
me much experienced?” Evidently he had, for 
they read as follows: “This is to certify 
that Muli Mahomet is a thief and a robber. 
Signed, Henry Johnstone.” 

I handed them back, telling him I didn’t 
think he would do, at which he seemed much 
surprised, and glided off to present his 
character, so well and almost scripturally 
defined, to other members of the mess. 

I was very glad to see approaching me my 
old servant, a Mahommadan, who bore the 
much-honoured name of the Prophet. He 
salaamed to the deck, a mark of respect which 
I believe, as one of the Faithful, he never, 
except to myself, yielded to a Feringee. 

Mahommed was trustworthy in everything. 
He had the whole charge of myself, wardrobe, 
and fortune, and never was my faith in him 
misplaced. He was devoted to my service, 
and once saved my life by his careful nursing 
when, in the opinion of European leeches, 
my case had become hopeless. True, he 
brought to my bedside an ancient, long-haired, 
white-bearded Fakir who prescribed of his 
herbalistic knowledge, and medicined me 
back to life when I had almost thought it 
closed. But nursing is of all things necessary 
to recovery from Eastern maladies, and 
Mahommed was gentle as a woman, and 
quick and skilful as a hospital assistant. 

Mahommed was soon engaged ; and so was 
the worthy, benign-faced old barber, who, 
razor in one hand and wallet under his arm. 
looked round for future victims to his art; and. 
to judge by the bearded faces grouped around 
hin, the, would be tough victims indeed. 

Passing aft, I was just in time to surprise 
the worthy Doss in fierce altercation with the 
somewhat belligerent boatswain. He was 
denouncing him in a torrent of Hindoo elo- 
quence, minglingit now and then with choice 
epithets in the English tongue, and taking 
Siva and all the gods to witness that he would 
have him in chokee ere the night was out. 

The boatswain, like a true seaman, was 
more inclined for deeds than words; and 
something might have happened. But the 
cook, coming up that moment from sealing 
the harness cask, hit Doss over the head 
with a piece of pork, from which horrible 
outrage he fled howling from the ship, and 
was no more seen on board. A Hindoo's caste 
is always more easily broken than his head, 
which I consider frequently a misfortane 
than otherwise. I believe the old boatswain 
thought so, but was considerably consoled to 
think something was broken, and the cook 
went for’ad swinging his cutlet of pork in a 
triumphant manner. Law was something, but 
contamination was more, and so it won the 
day. 

Xu was bustle and confusion on deck, and 
I wasn’t sorry when the captain ordered me 
ashore with him to see after the mail bags. We 
jumped into the doctor’s boat, a large six- 
oared craft, and soon found ourselves walking 
through the pillared monument which gives 
its name to Princeps Ghaut. A garry was in 
waiting, and off we drove along the broad 
chenar-lined esplanade, among the throngs 
of gaily dressed natives, the gorgeous equi- 
pages of the European ladies, past the Eden 
Gardens, into the very heart of the capital 
of India. 
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A’ 8 general rule, that portion of the Gulf 

of Finland which lies between Cronstadt 
and 8t. Petersburg is about as unlikely a 
place for a day’s skating in the winter as a 
place can well be; for though the ice is 
thick enough for anything, yet it is so rough 
and jagged with the large masses of minor 
icebergs which the Neva brings down upon 
its bosom and shoots into the gulf, that there 
is no question of any skating. 

Besides this consideration, there is another: 
the snow is far too deep, lying, as it does, to 
a depth of anything from one to six feet. 
Occasionally, however, a year comes round 
when a hard early frost sets in, stealing a 
march upon the snow and covering the 
entire surface of the gulf with an icy stratum 
which presents to the lovers of skating ‘in 
big,” as our French neighbours would say, 
or to the amateurs of ice-boating, immense 
possibilities for the indulgence of their 
favourite pastimes. 

Such a season happened to fall in 187- 
(said friend Arthur, whose turn it was to tell 
us a ‘“story’”’), the year in which I last 
visited Russia before this present visit. 
Coming, as I lately had come, from England, 
I was naturally very “ keen’? upon all sorts 
of ice-pastimes, such as those I have men- 
tioned, and, as was to be expected, no sooner 
was the gulf frozen over to a thickness of 
nine inches or so, than I was all for a big 
skate, and was busily engaged in endeavouring 
to beat up a friend or two among the resident 
British to accompany me upon a trip to 
Cronstadt and back. 

I soon found a companion, young Johnnie 
Gardner, a schoolboy of about seventeen, who 
was quite as keen in the matter as I was 
myself, and professed to think nothing of a 
little journey of between fifty and sixty miles, 
so long as the ice was good. Our prepara- 
tions were simple, and were made overnight 
in order that we might be ready to start 
with daylight. 

These preparations merely consisted in 
getting huge packets of sandwiches made for 
us, and in filling a tlask in case of accidents 
involving a ducking in ice-cold water. 

Very early next morning, after a substan- 
tial breakfast, we chartered a sledge and 
drove down to the extreme westernmost point 
of the town. There we dismissed our isvos- 
chick, descended a flight of steps leading 
down to the water, donned our skates —which 
were well-sharpened old-fashioned ones with 
straps, which kind we thought would best 
suit our purpose for so long a journey—and 
then we started. 

The ice was superb; not too thick to be 
solid and dead, as it would be later on in the 
season, but with an elasticity in it which 
reminded one of the delightful ice one gets 
in England—springy and flexible, and not so 
dead-hard as the Russian ice generally is. 
We headed straight for Cronstadt, skating 
easily but steadily, and the motion and 
the exhilarating effect of passing so rapidly 
through the crisp air filled us with a super- 
fluity of animal spirits, so that we tally-hoed 
and sang as we went, like two escaped 
lunatics. 

The sun came up after a time and made 
the excursion still more delightful, and we 
both felt that if Cronstadt had been fifty, 
instead of twenty miles away, we should have 
liked it all the better. Half way between 
Cronstadt and the capital there is a little 
cabin kept by an enterprising individual who 
builds his hut upon the ice every winter and 
lives there for five months or so in order to 
trade as a purveyor of refreshment to the 
bond fide traveller. There cannot very well 
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be much doubt as to the bona fides of any 
person who penetrates to that lonely spot, 
however, for he must have come either from 
St. Petersburg or Cronstadt, and either of 
these places is a round dozen of miles or so 
away. In this oasis we enjoyed a rest of 
three-quarters of an hour, as well as a cup 
or two of very delicious coffee, which wo 
found most soothing and comforting after 
our exertions. 

Having despatched the coffee, we resumed 
our skates and our journey, and very soon 
arrived at a spot where it appeared at first 
sight that that journey must come to an 
untimely end; for there suddenly arose before 
us a spectacle calculated to fill our hearts 
with dismay. This was nothing more nor 
less than a wide crack or chasm in the ice, 
and between us and the farther side of the 
channel the black waters of the gulf sparkled 
in the rays of the wintry sun. Now, we had 
come across several smaller cracks in the ice 
during our journey as far os this point, and 
had successfully negotiated them, either in 
our stride or at a flying leap; but this chasm 
appeared too wide to take any such liberty 
with. So far as we were capable of judging 
by the eye alone, we guessed its width to 
be about twelve feet, which would have been 
nothing of a jump to either of us on dry 
land, but on skates, and with the risk of at 
least a ducking and possibly worse things in 
case of a slip, the affair had a different 
aspect. 

We skated up and down the edge for a 
mile or so each way, but nowhere did the 
crack seem to become any narrower than at 
the point where we first saw it; therefore 
we returned to our original line, and for 
some little while stood and debated upon the 
bank as to whether we must return home, 
worsted by a trifling obstacle such as this, 
or be venturesome and attempt the leap. At 
last we determined to take the more coura- 
geous alternative. 

Nerving myself for the effort, I retired 
fifteen paces from the edge, got up all the 
speed I could, and leaped out for dear life. 
The result proved that our fears had been 
quite groundless. for I flew the chasm like a 
thing of air, reaching firm ground on the 
opposite side with two or three feet to 
spare. 

Needless to say, Johnnie found no more 
difficulty in clearing the obstacle than I had; 
he was over in a moment, and we were away 
again towards Cronstadt, which place was 
well within sight by this time, and not more 
than half a dozen miles from us. 

This distance we covered in a very short 
space of time, and arrived radiant and rather 
proud of ourselves, and very ready indeed 
for our lunch. This we discussed just at 
the outskirts of the town, despatching more 
sandwiches between us than I care to confess 
to—for if there is one thing more than 
another calculated to give one the appetite 
of an ogre, it is a rapid journey through the 
rare atmosphere of the high latitudes. 
Johnnie had been just a trifle tired, for he 
was a good deal younger than I was, too 
young, indeed, for very prolonged exertion. 
After lunch we spent half an hour in trying to 
find something worth looking at in the town 
of Cronstadt, entirely failing, I may remark, 
in the search; and then we started to return 
whence we had come. It was about one 
o'clock in the day, and the nights fell so 
early at this time of the year, and so sud- 
denly, that we thought it safer to start in 
good time, in order to be quite certain of 
arriving at our destination before darkness 
set in; it would be awkward indeed to be 


belated in the wide expanse of the Gulf of 
Finland, with no idea of the direction to be 
followed in the darkness. Besides, a snow- 
storm might come on and then... no, 
it would be wiser to be up and away; there 
are pleasanter things than Gulfs of Finland 
in the winter’s night! 

So off we went, steadily and quietly home. 
wards, and for awhile nothing happened 
deserving of record. About a mile from 
Cronstadt, however, we reached a widish 
crack, and here we paused awhile for a little 
practice in jumping. We leaped the obstacle 
half a dozen times each, enjoying the fun of 
it amazingly. Then, after one of my jumps, 
on looking back in the direction of Cronstadt, 
I suddenly saw a sight which literally froze 
the blood in my veins. “Look, Johnnie,” I 
muttered, and my voice sounded’ very pecu- 
liar even in my own ears; Johnnie told me 
afterwards that it gave him a dreadful shock. 
“ What is it?” 

Johnnie turned his head in the direction 
I indicated, and his face paled, though he 
answered firmly enough. ‘ Well,” he said, 
“T’ve never seen any, but I should say they 
are wolves.” 

There was no doubt whatever about the 
matter -- they were wolves; three of them. And 
they were coming along at a slow canter in our 
direction, probably upon our track. “ We must 
run, Johnnie,’ I said; perhaps we can go 
faster than they can if we pile on the pace— 
come on, we haven't any time to lose!” 

The wolves were at this time about two 
hundred paces in our rear—that was a fair 
start for us, anyhow; barring accidents, and 
if we did not tire, we might easily reach the 
old fellow’s cabin, if we skated our fastest. 
before they could make up that much 
“penalty.” So away we went, like winged 
things, and for a mile or so we dashed along 
as though there were no such things as wind 
and limb to be considered. At the end of 
the mile I looked round; the wolves were 
coming on at full gallop now, nosing the ice, 
but occasionally looking up at us and giving 
vent to a sort of view-halloo in the shape of 
a half-whine, half-howl. But we had gained a 
little, that seemed pretty clear tome! If we 
could keep up the pace we were all right. 
Well, for another mile or 80 we did keep the 
pace up, but after that came a moment which 
I recall with horror even at this interval of 
time ; for I received a shock which almost 
took the spirit completely out of my system. 
This was a communication from Johnnie: 
“Arthur, old chap,” gasped the poor boy, 
“can't we stop just for one half minute ; 
I'm so pumped I simply cannot go on 
another yard.” 

What was to be done? For a moment I 
could not reply, for his speech had fallen 
upon my ear like the voice of doom. 

“ Can you go on at a slower pace?” Isaid 
at last huskily. “We can’t possibly stop for 
a single instant; they’d cover a couple of 
hundred yards in under half a minute. Can 
you goon? If not, we must stop and keep 
them at bay as best we can.” 

“T'll do my best,” poor Johnnie panted ; 
and on we wert. 

But it soon became evident to me that my 
companion would never hold out at this pace 
for the rest of the journey, and, whether we 
liked it or no, we must positively slacken off 
for awhile in the hopes of being able to put 
on a spurt later on, when the emergency 
came. 

So we slackened a bit, and for the next two 
miles the wolves steadily gained upon us, 
until, at the end of that distance, they were 
not more than fifty yards away and evidently 


full of running ; while we, though less out of 
breath, perhaps, were both distinctly tiring. 
The situation was about as unpleasant as it 
could well be, and I began seriously to think 
of my soul, a subject sadly neglected by 
young men as a general rule, and of a possible 
tragic ending. However, the proximity of 
the brutes at our heels served as an incentive 
to renewed exertions, and we determined to 
spurt fora little and earn the right to slacken 
again later. Just at this juncture we reached 
a widish crack in the ice, and for a moment 
the thought struck me that here, perhaps, 
was our salvation. So weary were we that 
it was with difficulty we cleared the space of 
seven or eight feet that lay between the two 
banks of firm ioe —indced, poor Johnnie got 
one foot in and fell fo-wards in order to save 
himself from immersion. About fifty yards 
beyond the crack we stopped an instant in 
order to see what the wolves would do when 
they reached the obstacle, hoping, and yet 
hardly daring to hope, that it might arrest 
their further progress. Fond hope! They 
reached the water’s edge, cocked their ears, 
toze into the air like three steeple-chasers, 
and were over and after us in an instant. 

This was the most terrible moment of the 
whole chase, In the first place, we had now 
allowed them to approach within forty yards 
of us; that was bad enough. Add to this 
tuat we, or at all events I, had realised one 
fact which sat like a terror upon my heart; 
and this was, that if Johnnie was too far 
gone to clear a chasm of seven feet, it was 
plain that he could not hope to leap the wider 
channel which we were now nearing, and 
which measured quite twelve across. As we 
&urted along, trying torecover a little of our 
lost advantage—for the momentary pause 
had assisted us to get our breath, and we 
were now going well again—I racked my 
brains to evolve some plan by means of 
which we might somehow “ dodge’’ our 
pursuers and gain sufficiently upon them 
to enable us to slacken once more in 
order to get our breath, bofore the crucial 
tmoment came when the great leap must be 
negotiated. But I could think of nothing 
which savoured of hope. Johnnie now 
began to pant like a veritable “ roarer,” and 
after a minute or two he muttered, “I'll tell 
you what it is, old chap, I can hardly move 
my legs along, and there's that crack to be 
got over yet.” 

“Would you rather be drowned or eaten 
by wolves?’ 1 asked. A truly encouraging 
query, but upon my life I could think of 
nothing else to say at the moment; for in 
truth I was pretty nearly as bad as he was, 
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and I was but putting into speech the alter- 
native which I had already offered to 
myself in the privacy of my own inner con- 
sciousness. 

“ Drowned, a thousand times over,” said 
Johnnie, thereby re-echoing my own senti- 
ments in the matter. 

But strangely enough, the question and 
answer gave me an idea. Why should not 
we drown the wolves, rather than submit 
ourselves to that undesirable end? Could we 
not await the brutes at the very water's edge, 
and while fighting them, somehow contrive 
to shove them into the dark stream, one after 
the other ? If only we had weapons we might 
do it. There were our skates, certainly, but 
before we should have time to take these off 
the wolves would be upon us, and then .. . 

As I retlected in this strain, of a sudden 
the true solution of the life-and-death 
problem arose before my mind's eye ; as clear 
as day it loomed before me and filled my 
heart with hope. I communicated my idea 
to Johnnie and the poor weary fellow quite 
took a new lease of life. As a matter of 
fact this only showed how deeply we had 
sunk into the Slough of Despond, for my 
idea, at any other time, would have seemed 
but a forlornly hopeful one, for it was attended 
with terrible risks and dangers, to recall 
which even now sends a chill down my spinal 
cord. But a hope, be it ever so forlorn, is a 
hope; and a straw offers all sorts of possi- 
bilities to a drowning man ; and therefore my 
idea, such as it was, revived our spirits at 
that despairful moment and sent us along 
with recruited energies. 

And now, at last, the big chasm appeared 
in the distance; we could see its twelve feet 
of water sparkling a quarter of a mile away. 
Then we knew that the supreme crisis of our 
fate had arrived. Gradually we slackened off 
speed as we approached the water, allowing 
the wolves to gain upon us at every step. 
The brutes soon saw the advantage they 
were obtaining over us and came on with a 
rush, baying and howling in their excitement 
and delight. We skated leisurely to the very 
edge of the water, the wolves being now at 
our heels, seven or eight yards behind us; 
then we abruptly wheeled round to the right 
and skimmed slong the edge at our side of 
the water. What I had hoped for actually 
happened. The wolves, unable to turn after 
us on the slippery ice, sat down upon their 
haunches when within a yard or two of the 
chasm, endeavouring to break the impetus 
which their tremendous speed had given 
them. Suddenly catching sight of the weter, 
and being unable to turn or stop themselves, 
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they struggled upon their feet again and rose 
to the leap in a half-hearted fashion, slipping 
about on the ice with all four of their feet all 
over the place. Two of them cleared about 
two feet of water and floundered in near our 
side, while the third, with a wild sort of a 
bark, managed to get a good spring at the 
chasm and all but succeeded in reaching the 
other side. 

However, there they were, all three of 
them, struggling in the water, and a moment 
after they were all at our bank, snarling and 
scrambling in a row, biting and tearing at 
one another as first one and then his neigh- 
bour managed to gain a foothold and haul 
himself partly out of his icy bath. We, 
meanwhile, were busily endeavouring to get 
our skates off, and I had mine in hand in a 
very short while—though poor Johnnie was 
so weary that it took him longer. Armed 
with these, which we swung at the end of 
their straps, we belaboured those unfortunate 
snarling, battling brutes until first one and 
then another relaxed his hold and disap- 
peared under the icc. 

As the last went down Johnnie collupsed. 
The strain had been too much for his seven- 
teen years, and he had fainted. As for me, 
now that danger was over, I fc't as fit as pos- 
sible and up to anything—I was older than 
young Johnnie, you see, and stronger, though 
he had pluck enough for a dozen! Sol laid 
him down and covered him with my coat, 
took a run, cleared the crack and flew off 
towards old Ivan's hut, which was but a 
mile or so away. Ivan soon returned with 
me, bringing a ladder along. This we 
placed, bridge-wise, over the chasm and got 
acroes to the boy, who soon came round 
under the combined influence of a stimulant 
and much rubbing. In five minutes he was 
able to skate quietly along to Ivan’s house, 
where a cup of hot coffee and a rest soon 
made men of us both, and by half-past two or 
so we were ready to proceed homewards. I 
frequently caught Johnnie, and Johnnie says 
he frequently caught me, looking back over 
my shoulder. along the road to Cronstadt, 
and I do not think anything would ever 
induce cither of usto attempt that particular 
journey again, unarmed. Jobnnic deciares 
that whenever he suffers from nightmare the 
midnight terror takes the form of three gaunt 
wolves which pursue him round and round 
till he sinks at his last gasp into a pool of 
black water and goes down, down, down, till 
he starts and awakes. Asa matter of fact, I 
have not to go very far for a nightinare, 
either; those wolves supply me with one at 
any time I like! 
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YOUNG JOHNSTONE'S VENTURE; OR, A LEAP FOR LIFE. 


Yor: Jounstone, a stalwart young fellow 
of nine-and-twenty, sat alone in the 
best room of the Black Bull Inn at Moffat, 
thinking moodily, his elbow on the table and 
his head in his hand. His clothes were all 
mud-splashed, for he had run and ridden 
hard and long that day ; he was tired as well 
as despondent, and was glad to rest awhile. 
From below cams the oaths and laughter of 
‘ge number of soldiers, who were drinking. and 
telling stories, and jesting with the inn- 
keeper's daughter. Outside of the room 
door stood another soldier on guard, pacing 
stowly up and down the little passage ; young 
Johnstone was a prisoner. 

“That very morning he had heen captured, 
hard by his own father’s house, whither he 
had fled in disguise after the bloody day of 


Culloden; for he had been out with the 
Young Pretender, and had shared his vic- 
tories and disappointments. For some time 
after that fateful day he had been left in 
peace, and had even begun to hope that he 
was to be allowed to escape altogether. But 
the Government had determined to secure 
the peace of the country by making examples 
of the leading rebels, and young Johnstone 
had the misfortune to belong to onc of the 
chief families of the south of Scotland. On 
the very morning of our story a troop of 
horse had ridden in quite unexpectedly from 
Carlisle, hoping to take him by surprise; 
and though for the moment he had contrived 
to escape from the surrounded house, and 
fled to the fields, yet, after a long and stern 
pursuit, he had been captured in a coppice 


where he had hidden himself, and was now 
being led, a captive, to Edinburgh, to take 
his trial there on the charge of high treason. 
It was now evening, and his troop of captors 
had paused at the Black Bull, the last hostelry 
for many miles, to rest the tired horses and 
refresh the men before pursuing the long and 
tedious journey through the dreary Leadhills. 

Johnstone rose wearily from his seat and 
went to the window. Down below in the 
street were two sentinels, proud of their 
blazing uniform, and surrounded by a little 
crowd of admiring boys and rustics, plough- 
men and shepherds, whose feclings against 
the captors of the young laird were tempered 
by the admiration inspired by their unwonted 
splendour. A few miles away he could see 
the smooth, grey, rounded slopes of Hart 
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Fell, now indistinct in the growing dusk, 
with mists creeping up its hollows. If he 
could but reach it! In the waste of wild 
hills that stretched for miles behind the Fell 
he knew he would be safe from capture ; for 
the shepherds would shelter him, and in the 
peat-haggs and deep linns he could easily hide 
for weeks, as so many of the Covenanters 
had done in the days of the persecution. 
But escape seemed now quite impossible—he 
was too valuable a prisoner to be lightly let slip 
by the guards who surrounded him on every 
side. He threw himself down on the bed; 
and, despite all his fortitude, in imagination 
he could already see himself undergoing the 
mockery of an Edinburgh trial, before judges 
who had long ago settled his fate, then haled 
off to the dark Tolbooth, and finally led out 
with drams and trumpets to die in the Grass 
Market, a sight for idle crowds. Well, he 
would at least die as became a Scottish 
gentleman and a Johnstone dying for his 
king, and no one should be able to say that 
he had disgraced his Border ancestry. 

Presently the door opened, and the land- 
lord of the inn entered, himself carrying 
the tray which contained his prisoner-guest’s 
supper. Johnstone looked up. The sight 
of the food was welcome to him —to a Border- 
man, however desperate his plight, a hearty 
meal never comes amiss; and he was glad 
to see the good-natured, homely face of the 
innkeeper, whom he had known well before 
these evil days fell upon him. Ashe entered, 
the landlord kicked the door shut behind 
him; but the guard threw it open again 
immediately. 

“Ho! there, Boniface,” he cried, ‘leave 
that door open. Wide open; do you hear? 
So that I can see you don't take the prisoner 
anything more than his food. And none of 
your muttering and plotting, Master Boniface. 
Say anything you have to say out loud, so 
that I can hear.” 

“Tuts, man,” replied the landlord angrily, 
“what do ye tak’ me for? Ye wad think I 
wae gaun to pit the gentleman up the chimley 
ahint your back. A fine like thing, if Icanna 
say a word tae an auld frien’ like Mr. John- 
stone without your meddling lug.” * 

But, all the same, the door was left open, 
and the guard stood by it, watching the 
prisoner and his visitor, while the landlord 
busied himself with laying out the food upon 
the table. Johnstone looked on awhile in 
silence; then he got up from the bed. 

“Ye hae brought me a gude denner, I see, 
John Scott,” he said. “ Aweel, I’m no sae 
bad yet ‘at I canna eat, for a’ the fix ye see 
me in.” 

“ Hoot, ay,”’ said the other, “it is an awk- 
ward bit, nae doubt. But, man, there’s no 
sae muckle ¢ reason to hang your heid that 
gate t about it. There’s mony a Johnstone 
afore ye’s been in worse pickles nor this, an’ 
come out safe eneuch.”” 

“Ay, Scott, man, it’s geyan § easy to talk, 
but I misdoubt the net's tighter drawn this 
time. It'd need a cleverer man than me to 
get out o’ the clutches o’ thae three dizzen 
redcoats ; and if aince they get me to Embro’, 
it’s a certainty they'll hang me for a rebel.” 

“Hang! Ye dinna say hang, sir!’’ said the 
landlord, aghast. ‘‘ They'd never daur hang 
a Johnstone. Why, it wad raise a’ the 
Borders.” 

“Na, na, John Scott, hanging it will be, 
Borders or no Borders; and I maun || just 
make up my mind tae ’t.’” 

“Eh, sir! eb, sir! I canna think o’t. An’ 
you sae young! An’ what'll come o’ your 
puir auld faither without you? And what 
o’ Miss Marget Lindsay, wi’ her bonny blue 
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Scott? ” cried the other fiercely. ‘“ Wad ye 
hae me greetin’* afore the red-coat ? ” 

But the soldier had turned his back, and 
was whistling very softly. 

The landlord lapsed into silence, and 
Johnstone stared out of the window: it was 
not Hart Fell that he saw then. 

“‘ Weel, sir,’ said Scott after a while, in a 
husky voice, “I’m feared they winna lat me stay 
ony longer. I maun say good-bye, and God 
be wi’ ye in your sairf troubles. It’s sair, 
sair herts we'll hae if onything gaes wrang 
wi’ you.” The honest fellow wrung John- 
stone’s hand, and his eyes were moist. 
Then a thought seemed to strike him. 
“Dinna neglec’ your food, sir, whatever 
happens ; it’ll mebbe be needit yet. I hae 
broucht you ane o’ our ain white bread loaves 
—ye ken we're uncot proud o’ our bakin’ at 
the Black Bull. They aye§ say ‘ there's life 
in a Black Bull loaf.’”” As he said this he 
grimaced in a mysterious way at the loaf and 
at the soldier at the door; then suddenly 
dropped the prisoner’s hand, and hurcied out 
of the room. 

For a while Johnstone paced the room 
moodily. Then, his Border love of food over- 
coming his despondency, he sat down at the 
table. As his eye caught the “ Black Bull 
loaf” he remembered the honest innkeeper’s 
curious phrase, “life in a Black Bull loaf,” 
and his mysterious grimaces. What did the 
good fellow mean? Perhaps there was a 
file or something in the ivaf, to help him 
when he came to be imprisoned in the Tol- 
booth. He cut it in two; his knife came 
against not metal, but a piece of paper. 
Eagerly he drew it out, and pieced it to- 
gether ; it was a dirty scrap, written upon in 
scrawling and uneducated characters some- 
what difficult to decipher. When he had 
made it out, it read as follows: 


“Jump ayontT THE Gray STONE ME AND 
WATTIE ILL BE REDDY AT THE Bottom oF THE 
Tvs.--J. H.” 


What could it mean ? “ J, H.’—that must 
be Jock Halliday, his ovn man—faithful fel- 
low. And “ Wattie " was the name of one of 
thestable grooms. Evidently they had devised 
some scheme for his escape, which they in- 
tended to communicate in this mysterious 
way. But what could that scheme be? 
Johnstone puzzled over the paper for a while. 
Then a light came into his eyes; he under- 
stood it. A chance of escape, however de- 
sperate, had been presented to him, and even 
that little gleam of hope made all the differ- 
ence between desperation and cheerfulness. 
He made a hearty meal—finished everything 
that had been brought up to him ; and when, 
an hour later, he was bidden prepare for the 
march, he presented an altogether different 
appearance from the wobegone figure that 
had come to the inn. There was an attempt 
full of danger before him, and the very 
thought of it braced all his energies. 

It was almost dark by the time the caval- 
cade formed for the march; a stormy-looking 
night, with flying clouds that for the most part 
hid the pale and watery moon, and a line of 
dull yellow lying along the hill-tops on the 
northern horizon: a night, as the captain of 
the company seemed to think, very suitable 
for an attempt at rescue, which might easily 
be made in the wild district through which 
they had to pass; it was necessary to take 
every precaution against the escape of the 
valuable prisoner. Johnstone's hands were 
therefore loosely bound, in such a way as not 
to interfere with his management of his 
horse, while preventing him from using them 
for any other purpose should an attack be 
made upon the party. One of the strongest 
and most setae rot the troopers was told off 
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to ride beside the prisoner, the road being 

too narrow to hold three abreast. Johnstone 

observed these arrangements; and as_ his- 
scheme of escape required that he should be: 
on the right-hand side of the road, he con- 

trived to keep on that side of the trooper who 
was to ride beside him. Eighteen men, rid-- 
ing two and two, went in front, and an equal 

number behind; with so large a force it 
seemed impossible that the prisoner could 

escape. 

“Are you ready? Trot,” cried the cap- 
tain; and the troop moved rapidly down the 
single street of the little town, while the 
people watched them from every door and 
window. From Moffat onwards the road 
climbed gradually but very perceptibly for 
several miles, and it was not long before the 
trot became a walk. At first one or two smal 
plantations were passed, then a bridge over 
a little leaping torrent ; then the road, which 
was now fenced by neither hedge nor dyke, 
passed into a desolate open moor, stretching 
upwards towards the Leadhills on the left, and 
downwards to the valley of the infant river 
Annan on the right, beyond which lay tle- 
mountains that cluster round Hart Fell. 
After a mile or two, the slope on either sice 
of the road began to grow steeper, the vallry 
on the right became narrower, and the ber:d 
in the mountains beyond, where they swecp 
round the head of the valley to join the Lead- 
hills, came in sight. 

At the very head of the valley, on the right 
of the road, they came upon a remarkab’e 
natural formation : a very deep cup or bow), 
right in the angle of the hills, formed by- 
three mountains meeting where the ranges 
unite ; in the bottom a, little stream ran pa:t- 
a half-ruined sheep-fold and a few stunted: 
trecs. The place must be at least 150 fect 
deep, and not more than 100 yards wide; three 
of its sides were very nearly precipitous, 
though covered with grass and heather; in 
the fourth was an opening, through which the 
streamlet found its way to join the Annan. 
A dark, gloomy, terrible place it was, and well 
deserved its name of The Devil’s Beef-tub. 

Johnstone knew the place well, for it got’ 
the second part of its name from the use it- 
was put to by his own wild ancestors, who. 
employed it as a sort of fold in which to’ 
keep the cattle they stole on their raids. 
High up along one side ran the road, literally- 
cut out of the slope. In this frowning pa: 8° 
it was, by Jock Halliday’s scheme, that 
Johnstone was to make his escape. As they 
approached, he nerved himself forthe attempt.’ 
On the journey he had been quietly working 
his right hand free of its shackle; he now- 
drew his feet from the stirrups and waited. 

Down below, in a little clump of stunted 
trees at the bottom, two men had been wait- 
ing for an hour or more. They were well 
armed with pistols; they had a flask beside 
them, and a dark lantern, and half a mile 
away, among the fastnesses of the hills, a 
basketful of provisions. 

“Hist, Wattie! There they come!’ 
whispered Jock, as they heard the clatter of 
the approaching horses. 

“ Tak’ ye the brandy and twa o’ the pistols, 
and gie me the ithers, and follow me as saft, 
as a cat after a mouse.” 

They crawled out from their shelter, and 
cautiously crept across to a large rock at. the 
foot of the slope below the road. 

“ That’lldo, noo,” whispered Jock. “Dionne 
move ae inch for your life, and lie low, what- 
ever you do. The mune’s hidden the noo, 
but it may come out ony minute, and show 
them whaur we are.’ 

“ Shouldye no give Dauvit the signal-noo? s 

“Bide a wee, Wattie—but whist! there 
they are.” 

They could hear the troop now immediately 
above, and the captain’s voice. 


“Slowly, men, slowly,” he cried. ‘This 
is a dangerous bit—we must ride carefully.” 

Jock put his hands to his mouth and gave 
a long cry, in imitation of the scream of the 
‘whaup. 

“ Halt! What was that?” cried the captain. 

The answer was drowned by a crash, 
followed by a yell of pain. Some one from 
the high rock on the other side of the road 
had rolled over a mass of stone, which had 
knocked down a soldier and crushed his leg. 
In a moment panic seized the troop. Some 
began to flee, others, more brave, to climb up 
the rock; but the unknown enemy had fled 
immediately the mischief was done. At the 
same instant, and in the midst of all the con- 
fusion, a loud shout rang out from the middle 
of the troop—* The prisoner is gone!” 

The moon came out for a moment brightly 
from behind a cloud, and back again imme- 
diately, but in that moment Jock had seen, 
from behind the stone where he lay, his master 
in the confusion wrap his plaid rapidly about 
his head, swing himself round from his horse’s 
back, and drop over the edge. Down, down, 
down he rolled, faster and faster, bumping 
sickeningly against stones and rocks as he 
passed, and clutching faintly at brackens and 
little bushes, which gave way as he caught 
them, until he crashed into a gorse-bush at 
the bottom, and lay still. 

Meanwhile the confusion above had in- 
creased tenfold. The din and turmoil passed 
description. The road was full of shouting 
men firing pistols and muskets at random in 
the darkness, and wild imprecations rang on 
every side, while the rearing horses could 
hardly be kept from plunging over the brink 
in their terror. Above the turmoil, the cap- 
tain’s voice could be heard : 

“ Fire, men, fire! A volley into the hollow ! 
Ten guineas to the man who shoots the 
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prisoner. Fifty guineas to the man who 
brings him in alive.” 

By the time Johnstone had reached the 
bottom (though it took but a few moments) 
the turmoil had somewhat abated; half a 
dozen soldiers had dismounted, and were 
cautiously attempting to descend. Jock and 
Wattie ran out to their master; he lay quite 
still as though dead; his plaid was torn 
almost to shreds, and his body heavily bruised. 
They put the brandy-flask to his lips; he 
opened his eyes, and looked around dazed. 

“ Quick, sir, quick!" cried Jock eagerly. 
“They’re after us a’ready. Help him up, 
Wattie. Oh, they’ll catch us!” 

They helped him to his feet, but he reeled 
and fell again, overcome by dizziness, and 
they could hear the soldiers descending from 
above. 

The two faithful fellows seized him by the 
arms, and almost dragged him across the 
bottom of the basin towards the old sheep- 
fold. Suddenly the moon came out again. 
A roar followed from the soldiers. 

“There they are! There are three of 
them!” yelled the captain, now himself dis- 
mounted and beginning to crawl down the 
slope. ‘After them! Oh, you fools! Can’t 
you fire before the moon goes in again ?” 
But by this time the fugitives were round the 
sheep-fold, and the shots rattled harmlessly 
against the wall. The fitful moon favoured 
them by going in again. 

Johnstone had now recovered somewhat 
from his dizziness, and was able to walk 
more steadily. 

“Wattie, you help him,” cried Jock, 
“round the brae as fast ’s you can, and wait 
for me there. I maun try to stop thae red- 
coats.” 

He ran back again, and, taking his aim by 
the sound of the voices above, fired both of 
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his pistols. Again fortune favoured the fugi- 
tives. There came a‘scream of pain and the 


sound of a falling body from the slope; some 
one, panic-struck, shouted, “The captain’s 
wounded !” and the troop fell into worse con- 
fusion than ever: some galloped off, terrified 
by their invisible enemies; those who were 
climbing down climbed back again as fast as 
they could, and though the firing and shouting 
continued, the pursuit was for the moment 
abandoned. In vain the captain assured 
them he was safe, and implored them not to 
lose their prisoner; terror had taken posses- 
sion of them all. 

Jock ran back, and soon overtook his 
companions. In a few moments they were 
round the steep corner at the side of the 
Beef-tub opposite to the road, and were 
climbing up a rugged little gully that led 
into the heart of the hills. Taking their 
provision-basket with them, they tramped 
over the heather for two or three hours till 
they reached the wild and desolate Loch 
Skene, and then, there being now little or no 
risk of capture, lay down in a deep peat-rut 
to spend the night. 


What need of further narrative? The 
soldiers, when order had been restored 
amongst them, made no attempt to follow 
the fugitives, whom it would have been im- 
possible to capture now that they had hidden 
themselves in one of the wildest reaches of 
hill and moor in all broad Scotland, but 
picked up the two wounded men, and marched 
on disconsolately. Johnstone lay hidden 
among the hills for some months, till the 
worst of the storm had blown over; then he 
returned in secret to his home. The influ- 
ence of powerful friends was set at work, and 
after a while apardon arrived, which did away 
with the necessity for secrecy. 
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THE BOY'S OWN MODEL GAS ENGINE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


Auth» 


‘um base-plate or bracket of cylinder x, 
fig. 2, by which it is bolted down to the 
bed-plate, has now to be squared up. Stand 
the cylinder on end, and with a set square 
ascertain if the surface is at a right angle 
with the end, and it must be filed perfectly 
parallel with the bore, and thinned down if 
required, so that when bolted to the bed- 
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plate the centre of cylinder bore and centre 
of crank shaft is in a dead true level, for if this 
is out of line in the least you will have ao 
knocking, and the engine will never run 
well; so take great care in doing this, and 
also see that the centre of cylinder (which 
should be marked on face of bracket, and 
dotted in with the punch, as at a in fig. 6) is 
exactly on the line F r, fig. 2. 


By H. F. Hospey, 


of the * Boy's Owen Windmill,” “ Modet Lannch Eniine,” etc. ete. 


PART I. 


Then drill four holes through the bracket 
to take j-inch bolts, rub a little reddle on 
the under surface, and place the cylinder 
accurately in position on the bed-plate, and 
scribe round through the holes with a 
scratcher. 

Now remove the cylinder again and centre- 
pop the circles, and drill the necessary holes 
in bed-plate, but before bolting it down we 
had better fit the cylinder cover. 

This should be bolted down to the face- 
plate or held in a grip chuck, and then the 
inner projection a turned to accurately fit 
the bore of cylinder. 

Then turn the edge to same diameter as 
the flange con cylinder, fig. 3; it can then be 
reversed, and the surface faced up nicely. 

Six holes are now drilled through at equal 
distances apart, as at B. 

It is then placed against the cylinder, and 
corresponding holes drilled in the flange, and 
tapped for screws to hold the cover on by. 

A central hole about 3; diameter is drilled 
through from a to c, and a series of six 
holes drilled round it to form the exhaust 
valve as at EE. 

The end of boss is screwed for about half 
an inch, and then the valve itself, «1 (shown 
enlarged), is turned up from a piece of steel 
large enough to cover up the ring of holes, 
and the spindle is then screwed into it and 
riveted over. 

You must take care that the valve shuts 
down quite flat against all the holes, it can 
be ground a true fit with emery-powder and 


oil. The spindle must be long enough to 


project about three-quarters of an inch 
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beyond the end of boss c, and have a small 
hole drilled through to take a pin to keep the 
steel spring s on; this is to keep the valve 
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shut tight until opened by a lever, to be 
described later on. Z 

Another hole, p, has to be drilled on one 
side about 4 inch diameter, and tapped for 
screwing in the ignition tube when made. 

Now get six hexagonal headed screws to fit 
the holes in flange, then enlarge the corre- 
sponding holes in cover slightly with a rimer 
to allow the screws to pass through easily. 

Then cut out two rings of thin asbestos 
card or paper, or, if that is not procurable, 
brown paper coated on both sides with white 
and red lead, mixed and smeared on, will do. 
Une is to fit at y, and the other on the flange 
G, and these, when the cover is screwed up 
quite tight, will keep the joint of water-jacket 
gas and water tight, and if carefully done you 
will not be troubled ~ + - any leakage; and you 
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ean then bolt the cylinder down firmly to the 
bed-plate by the bolt and nuts. 

The piston (fig. 8) has now to be turned; 
so chuck it firmly in the lathe by the boss a, 
cast on for that purpose, and turn it down to 
an accurate fit, testing it occasionally by the 
callipers, and when about true, finish it per- 
fectly with a lap of lead, and emery until you 
ret a high polish. The inside of the cylinder 
inust be lapped out in the same manner, and 
then for this sized engine no piston rings will 
be necessary, as you will get a perfectly true 
air-tight fit and good compression ; but if you 
wish to make the piston rings instead, such 
a high degree of finish is not necessary, and 
you simply turn four square grooves about } 
wide and about that distance apart. 

Then drill the hole c right through from 
side to side to take the steel pin p, on which 
the connecting rod will oscillate. 
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Be careful to drill this hole at right angles 
with side of piston, as at dotted line z F, an 
the steel pin after being turned to fit should 
be hardened to a dark blue, and a stop fitted 
to prevent it turning round when in place. 

Those wishing to make piston rings (fig. 9) 
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can doso from cast-iron tube ; they should be 
just a shade less in width than the grooves 
cut in piston, so that they will go in easily 
without jamming, and be nearly as deep in 
thickness. After they are faced up for width 
chuck them again in the lathe, and turn them. 
down to a slightly greater diameter than the 
bore of cylinder, then remove them and cut 
them through diagonally with a backsaw, 
take out about |; and then squeeze them to- 
gether, when they will be found tocasily enter 
the cylinder and then will spring open and 
so keep it gas-tight ; but the first plan of lap- 
ping out the cylinder quite smooth, and so 
getting a tight fit without rings, is much the 
simpler. But, of course, it must be gas-tight 
all along, and this is very necessary for get- 
ting the proper amount of compression; so do 
not grudge time spent over them, as they are 
a very important part; in fact, if you really 
want to make the engine a thorough success, 
it is necessary to make every portion of it 
accurately. 

We can now take a turn at the crank and 
shaft. These are generally made, when 
small, of wrought iron, or stcel in the solid, 
as in fig. 10, which shows a rough forging. 

Now, there is n good deal of work in cut- 
ting out one of these cranks from the solid 
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as in the dotted line, but with this set the 
crank and shaft is of cast metal, doing away 
with all that work, as will be seen by a glance 
at fig. 11, 80 we have only to line it out on 
the scribing board, centre-pop the ends of 
shaft a, and turn it up to size, and file the 
webs c nice and square. 

To do this chalk it over, and pack up level 
in V blocks on scribing board, so that it can 
be casily turned round, put a centre line all 
round it and at right angles, as at D, F, F, G, H, 
and 1. 


The centres should be drilled down and 
countersunk for turning, as shown at x. Do 
not take off more metal than is really neces- 
sary when turning, so as to keep it as strong 
as possible, and be careful not to get your 
tingers or hand caught by the webs, as it is 
rather dangerous if due care is not taken, 


Fig. Ue 


To turn the pin n you must block up out- 
side the webs with a couple of pieccs of wood 
to take the centres, as at a, a in fig. 12, and a 
piece of tin or any thin metal can be placed 
on the ends of wood, to keep the centre holes 
from enlarging too much while turning. 

When finished, the stud or bar pcan be 
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sawn through and taken away, as it is only 
cast in to take the pressure between the 
centres while turning the shaft; had it not 
been there you would have had to supply its 
place with a tlock of wood. Now draw, file the 
webs, keeping the edges nice and square, and 
finish up quite smcoth with emery. 
(To tw continued.) 
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HOW I BECAME A MINING ENGINEER. 


y 7uen I was a lad of fifteen, in the sixth 

form of the grammar school down at 
Oldborough, the question wh ch most occu- 
pied my parents’ minds, and my own a little 
also, was as to my future career. My mother 
wished me to be a doctor, as she judged that 
my skill in mending any broken article about 
the house could well be diverted into mending 
broken bones. My father was a mining engi- 
neer, but said nothing to influence me one 
way or another, although he thought that, as 
all my hobbies were of a mechanical and 
scientific turn, I should do well to follow in 
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his profession. Finally, I decided to take a 
six months’ trial of mining before becoming 
apprenticed toa regular engineer, and so one 
fine summer's morning I found myself for 
the first time within the precincts of a col- 
liery office, and was put under the care of the 
underground surveyor. 

For a couple of days I was allowed to roam 
about the surface and in and out of the engine 
houses, so as to get my footing and become 
acquainted with the men. 

I must say that during this time I was 
longing to go underground, and was awaiting 


with some anxiety the arrival of the Monday 
morning on which I was first to go down below 
to help as far as I could in a survey of a 
portion of the mine. 

It came at ‘ast, and I put on my new mining 
suit of thick flannel with as much pride as 
ever a young fellow put on his evening dress 
suit for the first time. The instruments were 
got out, and Iremember my feeling of pleasure 
and general superiority at being allowed to 
carry one of them through the village—for L 
should explain that the pit we were going to 
survey was ao old and partially abandoned 


one at some distance from the regular work- 
ings, with which it was connected by an air- 
way. 

Of course I got into the tub the wrong way 
about, but this the underground manager 
soon put right, and ever after I never forgot 
to put my left leg in first, and to sit upon the 
edge of the tub or bowk upon my right thigh. 
Colliers have some little rules of etiquette 
like this which they strictly observe, and no 
doubt they are founded upon some good and 
substantial reason. 

It was my first descent, and the pit was no 
bigger than a well; I felt somewhat queer 
when the bowk was first lifted up a foot or 
two to allow the waggon, or lander, which 
covers the pit mouth, to be drawn away, but 
I felt still queerer when we began to descend 
in the dark, damp hole which was below. 

It seemed ages before we arrived at the 
bottom, and the twisting of the rope by 
no means added to the pleasantness of the 
journey. However, we finally got there, and, 
after ten minutes’ rest to unpack our instru- 
ments and get our eyes used to the dim light, 
we commenced our survey. 

Now surveying underground is by no means 
a pleasant sort of work, for, what with the 
cramped position, the noise of the waggons, 
and the stifling atmosphere, I soon began to 
feel that mining as a life was not so agree- 
able as I had imagined it to be. Still, I 
determined to do my best and overcome these 
first impressions and difficulties, as every boy 
must do who starts in a profession, and s0, 
although the underground manager often 
offered to take me to the surface, I refused to 
yo until the day's work was finished. 

Nor was the survey without interest, for it 
was one laying out a level to connect the pit 
by which we had descended to another about 
half a mile away, and it would become part of 
my duties to watch that the colliers followed 
strictly in the direction which we then set out 
for them until the junction was made, and I 
felt already the importance of such a duty. 

One lesson in mining was taught me that 
day in a manner much more forcible than 
polite. I had noticed in the shale which 
formed the roof of the level some very beau- 
tiful fossil ferns, and I ignorantly put up ny 
lamp in order to examine them. To my great 
surprise the surveyor hit me a smart blow 
across the wrist with a hammer handle, and 
then in explanation added that I might have 
caused an explosion owing to the gas, which, 
being lighter than air, accumulates in hollows 
in the roof of the level. That was my first 
practical lesson as to the cause of explosions 
of firedamp in mines, and I have never for- 
gotten it. 

On the same day I had another curious 
lesson as to the gases met with in mines. 
We were surveying in a level or underground 
gallery, which first went down-bill and then 
turned and went up-hill, just as a road does 
in crossing a valley. As we went down-hill 
our lamps burnt dimmer and dimmer, and 
my head, at least, began to ache. Then the 
manager said, ‘I think we had better rush 
along here until the level turns up-hill again.” 

This was in order to get as quickly as pos- 
sible through the accumulation of choke- 
damp or carbonic oxide gas, which, being 
much heavier than air, lay in the lowest part 
of the level just as a fog lies in a valley. I 
did not know what headache was until I had 
experienced that dose of gas, and right glad 
was I to get through it. 

And thus life went on from day to day. At 
first I went rarely underground, but finally 
IT was entrusted with the duty of taking the 
quantity of air which passed through the 
workings daily, and this, of course, took me 
down every morning. 

This isa somewhat important duty, as the 
air supply must always be in excess of the 
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quantity necessary to keep each man alive, 
and records of these quantities, together with 
the height of the barometer and thermometer 
at the moment at which they are taken, are 
also written down in a book kept for that 
purpose. This became my daily duty, until 
by degrees I was entrusted with the carrying 
out of some of the smaller surveys and the 
measuring up of the work done by the col- 
liers, so that at last I had my regular three 
hours’ duty underground each day. 

The life certainly is a hazardous one, and 
hardly had I become accustomed to going 
about alone in the intricate galleries than I 
began to experience some of the dangers. 

One day while following the surveyor 
through an air-way which was not frequently 
used, but which it was necessary to inspect 
from time to time, I experienced an un- 
pleasant reminder that danger was always 
lurking about, a thing which familiarity with 
it leads one to forget. 

We were creeping on our hands and knees, 
and sometimes at full length along the air- 
way, the surveyor being in front, when, while 
squeezing through a narrow passage, I felt a 
big stone in the roof shift and found myself 
caught like a rabbit in a trap, and unable to 
move either forwards or backwards. At any 
moment the stone might fall farther and 
crush me, so that the situation was by no 
means pleasant. I called out to the sur- 
veyor, but he, owing to the narrowness of the 
passage, was unable to turn round, and so I 
was obliged to wait while he went ahead and 
up one pit, down another, and so along the 
air-way behind me, with helping hands to 
free me. It seemed a long while before I 
was finally frce. And the half hour which I 
passed thus made me think very seriously 
of life, and did more to convince me of the 
edvisability of leading a godly, righteous, and 
sober life than all the sermons I had ever 
heard up to that time. 

There were a large number of men em- 
p'oyed at the colliery, and I was very soon 
made acquainted with the minor accidents 
which happened often enough, and, like all 
young engineers, was initiated by the club 
doctor into the means for promptly relieving 
suffering until skilled aid arrived. For. 
tunately there was a remarkable freedom 
from grave accidents during the years that I 
was at that colliery, and once only was I 
present when one occurred. 

The No. 2 Pit was being repaired, and be- 
fore going down the No.1 on my morning 
round I was speaking on the surface to two 
carpenters who were busy with the repairs 
in No. 2, saying that I should go and inspect 
their work during the morning. I went 
down No. 1 while they went to their work in 
No. 2. After I had finished my rounds in 
the workings I went along them to the bot- 
tom of No. 2, and hardly had I arrived there 
when I heard a piercing cry in the pit, ‘‘ My 
God! my God!” and the two carpenters fell 
dead at my feet, having by some accident 
fallen from the scaffold some 70 yards up, 
where they were busy with the repairs. 

It was, however, not all sadness, my life as 
a mining student; for sometimes we had a 
visit from the neighbouring scientific clubs, 
and it then fell to my lot to assist in escort- 
ing the learned gentlemen and ladies through 
the workings, and in afterwards assisting at 
their lunch, which was always a marked and 
not unpleasant feature of their excursion. 

My duties were not confined to under- 
ground work, but soon were increased by 
office work and, what I liked best, by work 
with the engines. At first I was put to the 
boilers so as to acquire a practical knowledge 
of stoking, and then by degrees I was put to 
engine-driving, at first with the pumping 
engines, then to wind out the water from a pit 
which was being sunk, and finally to the great 
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powerful engines used for winding the coal 
out of the principal pit; and I do not know 
it I ever felt so proud as when I was first 
trusted alone to control a pair of engines whose 
force would rival that of a hundred horses. 

But my knowledge of engine-driving was 
not acquired without one or two alarms, whieh 
were rather trying to the nerves; nor, indeed, 
was it until I had proved my coolness that I 
was allowed to drive while men were being 
hauled out of the pit. 

(To be continued.) 


Lirk asp Distt at Sta.—The following portion of a 
vate letter trom Lieutenant Walter Juhnson, 1X, 
to his father, hus been sent to us: “ //. MLS, * Resolution.” 
Al sea, Bound to Palma, Majorca. 19 Nov, 1894, To- 
day we [the ficet] spread out miles apart for target 
practice—big guns. There was quite a sen on, and the 
weather threatening ; so that we thought the Admiral 
wouldn't make us shoot. But he did. We cleared 
decks for action, and fired a certain number of roun 
with all the suns, and nearly deafened ourselves, at 
fired with cordite cartrigges, and they split the 
with fearfully sharp detonations. Thei we started r 
placing gear—beats, davits, staunchions, etc.—an 
while T was aft on the quarter deck, running my parti- 
cular circus, there was a cry of ‘Man overboard!" 1 
looked astern and raw the wan's head, and presently 
the life buoy droppel some thirty yards away from 
him, There was o sea running and [ conld not im- 
mediately tell whether the man was swimming or 
drowning. A moment, and [saw he was flapping his 
arms in unewimmer-like fashion—so I off jacket. wnist- 
coat, and boots (clastic aides, Inckily). and overboard, 
When I reached daylight again, I xtrack out for the 
direction that the buoy Iny in, intending to shove it 
along to the man, but the sea flopped over me s0 cor - 
nd besides I was swimming in the awirl of 
‘ake, that I couldn't sce the buoy, which had 
neither flag nor calcium light attached —at least the 
latter failed to burn —and I nearly played myself out to 
no effect, swimming in that rough rea, I wax gine 
when the boat came. They picked me up and then the 
life buoy, and we pulled about some time longer, look- 
ing for the man, a blue-jacket, but to no purpose -the 
poor fellow was gone. So presently we came to the 
ship- myself very ehivery, and sind to get into dry 
raiment. Having shifted, I was coming on deck arnin 
when I found the hands mustered aft and the burint 
service being read by the chaplain, Three rounsl+ were 
fired into the air to honour the dead, and then the cap. 
tain called for me, and thanked me, He said : ‘Mr, 
Jolnson, let me thank you, in my own name and in 
that of all hands, for your gallant effort to save our 
poor ehipmate. T saluted, and said : ‘Thank you. sir. 
and blushed nctually—Me! Still it was rat 
pleasing incident for me on the whole, though it wa 
asad thing for the poor man todrown. But he coult 
only swim quite a little. I was vexed I could not de 
more. but the sen was very rough to flad oneself swim- 
ming in with clothes on.” 


A Wovtp-re Sotprer.—The recognised trades in the 
Royal Engineers at which a man may receive the 
higher rate of engineer pay are balloonists, boat- 
buliders, boatmen, book-binders, bricklayers, cabinet 
makers, carpenters, collar makers, coopers, divers, 
draughtsmen, electricians, engine-drivers, farriers, 
fitters, gasfitters, joiners, lithographers, masons, 
moulders, painters, paperhangers, pattern-makers. 
photographers, plasterers, platelayers, plumbers. 
printers, riveters, saddlers, sawyers, Shipwrights, 
slaters, smiths, ‘steam machinists, stonecutters, 
surveyors, telegraphists, thatchers, turncrs, and 
wheelers, To this you can add instrument repairers, 
Brennan workers ‘and engine erectors. The men 
are trained at Chatham in drill and ficldwork, and 
are not employed at their trades until efficient in 
these fundamentals. The Ordnance Store Corps are 
chiefly smiths and wheelers and sadilers; and they 
are trained at Woolwich Dockyard. 


B. G. H.—1. The “staple” was originally the place 
‘where dutiable goods had to be brought before they 
were sold or exported. ‘The same idea remains with 
us in the Customs forbidding ships to take away or 
land goods except at certain localities on the coast, 
which are officially known as ports and creeks, for 
it is a mistake to suppose that you can land goods 
anywhere, either on our own or foreign shores. 2. 
You can ‘buy a banjo tutor for a shilling at any 
music seller's, 


8. K. P.—A golf ball has been driven 341 yards. This 
was in 1894, and is, we believe, the best on record. 


H. E. B.—Make quite a clear space where the silver 
has been scratched off ; then form a ridge of beeswax 
round the spot and pour on to the glass a little 
nitrate of silver : precipitate the silver with sugar or 
oil of cloves and spirits of wine. Another way is to 
flatten out a piece of tinfoil on a glass, cover it with 
quicksilver and lay the looking-glass down on it 
slopingly, in such a way as to drive along the air 
bubbies as it comes down flat ; weights are then put 
on the looking-glass, and in a couple of days it is 
lifted and allowed to stand edgeways to dry. 


P. Y.—There is an article on Hammock making and 
jetting in the eighth part of our “ Indoor Games.” 


Dotck Far NIgNTF.—Snellen's \test-types are used; 
any optician will show them'to you. You would 
probably not the medical examination, as those 
without phy: ical defect are always taken in prefer- 
ence to the others. 


\ScoTia.—There are no standard rules for Fives: the 
rules differ at all the public schools. 


E. W. Davirs.—1. We should give the specimens a 
coat of artists’ copul varuish. 2. Tanning is a long 
and dirty process. You have to clean the skin of 
every particle of hair and fat, to wash it with lime 
water, to wash it with very dilute sulphuric acid, 
and to steep it in an infusion of oak bark, A thick 
hide will take about eighteen months before it is 
ready for use. 


LLEWELLYN.—We should advise you not to build a 
sailing canoe with a flat bottom ; but te get “ Indoor 
Games” or some such book and make a safer and 
better-looking craft. 


Mepicus.—The particulars of the examination are 
obtainable at the Pharmaceutical Society's office in 
Bloomsbury Square. 


L A. MopEL Movinc.—There are articles on the con- 
struction of moving models, penny-in-the-slot 
machines, etc. with plans, in the second part ot 
our “ Indoor Games.” 


Brack Box.—“Bush Luck” was in our twelfth 
volume. It was by the author of “ Harry Treverton 
in our tenth. 


MANUFACTURER.—A good plan is to waterproof the line 
with glue and catechn, Steep a pound of the best 
Scotch glue in a pint of water and melt it in the 
usual way. Coil your line and fasten the coil with 
thread, and boil it for twenty minutes in the gluc. 
‘Then cut the thread and hang your line out at length 
in the garden to dry. After five or six hours coil it 
up again and boil it for three-quarters of an hour in 
a solution of catcchu, half a pound of eatechu to a 
pint of water. When the line is cool, rinse it, and it 
is ready for use. Another way is to treat it with 
gol size. 

G. W. A.—You ean obtain the particulars from the 
secretary, Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, 

Pussy-cat.—The examination papers of the Oxford 
Locals can be obtained from Parker & Co, 6 
Southampton Street, Strand, They cost two shillings 
the set, and are published in August each year. 


T. B. Ropertsox.—l. You might try the half-crown 
“Popular Natural History for Boys and Girls,” pub- 
lished at our office, to begin with; and then take in 
the “Royal.” now publishing in monthly parts by 
F. Warne & Co. Woou's is quite out of date now, 
2. Why not golf? That does not require an extensive 
flat. 

Kepcer’s Extract or MAvt (Herbert).—Yes, used 
in hospitals where cod-liver oil cannot be digested. 
Perhaps you are one of the lean kind. Try also 
Kech & Robinson's patent groats and barley, and 
oceans of milk. 

PorNts oF PiGeoN (Magpie).—1. You can get a book 
on pigeons of Mr. Upcott G: Ml, 170 Strand, London, 
or Messrs, Cassell & Co. Ludgate Hill. 2. No fixed 
standard for beak as to length. It should be flesh- 
coloured slightly tipped with black. 3. We cannot 
give the points of animals here. It takes up far too 
much space, 

Canantks (Bob).—It seems doubtful seed ; don’t have 
it. It is fullof hemp, which is heating and bad for 
moost birds. 

Ivx_A Bap Way (Law).—He is in a bad way indeed. 
But we can only give general advice, Your friend 
must consult a doctor. Let him beware of advertis- 
ing and pamphlet quacks, 


CUTTING Binps' Toxavers (Percy).—An absurd piece 
of barbarism. As much so anid as useless as the =o- 
called worming of dogs’ tongues. 


Bearp axp Movsracne (Hippolyte).—Shaving will 
make it grow. Do not smoke, Drink milk 


Vioity (A. Reynolds).—You must count time, for 
atime; you will soon get into it, then it will come 
natural, you will be able to judge it. 2. We would 
strike from the lower G, it will keep sounding 
or give extra pressure. 3.'Do not understand you 


Conxs (A. W. 1.) —After steeping the feet in hot 
water and soda, the corn can be scraped off ; this is 
better than cutting. 


Book os Canantes (Rathgar).—Mr. Upeott Gill, 
Strand. He has books on ali pet stock. We wis 
our readers would note this, and save us repeating. 


A ME: Entr (Menageria).—What a nice man your 
father must be! But beware of overcrowding. Tare 
your homers from home some distance and tos 

That is the plan, Get a book on bomer-. 

We wish you luck. 


Dorick (8. T. 


—It is a disease caused by a mierv he 
rty close cage and bad feeding. 


Prices or Rannis (J. 8, Harford)—Look in any 
paper devoted to farm or pet stock. 


CockaToos (Nicho).—You will not manage to bree! 
them. No good trying. They are fed as parrot: 
are. 

Vaniovs (Mens Sana).—1. Only 5ft. 4in. at 17 ar! 
evyect to prow tosixfect ! Ridiculous! 2 General 
fecbleness of body with palpitation on exert.on. 
perspiring when walking, &c. 3. Consult a captain 
of vclunteers in your neighbourhood. 4. Perhaps. 


In Dont (Doubtful).—Do not worry, dear boy. Ir :~ 
natu al to some extent at your age. 


Warts (Wimpenny).—You do not keep on long 
enou rh. ‘Try again. 

Binp's Bath (C. Holbrooke) —1. No, the bath will ne" 
hurt in winter, if the room is warm, 2. Fiddle 
sticks! 


INGrowine Nats (C. A. R.).—1. Only a surgeon csr 
help you. 2. The freckies will go away as your 
sister ‘gets older. They are far from unbecoming. 


Canaré Inn (R. W —It seems to be asthmatic = 
but jou do not tell us how you feed, so we can give 
no alvice. Give only plain black and white sei 
with plenty of green food; no hemp. Water aod 
good sand. 


BATH (H. G. Gibson).—Better be examined by a docto 
before continuing the baths. 


rs 
& 


ELecT 1cau (W. N. L.).—The lamp is probably 20 vo 
but i: may be much higher. You had better take ct 
and show it to a practical electrician in Londen. 
and ¢sk him, 


It would require at least 12 cells. 
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AMID SIBERIAN 
FORESTS. 

A TALE OF THE 
RUSSIAN CONQUEST 
OF ASIA. 

By Davi Ker, 


Author of “ Captices of the Ocean,” 


“ Unseen Depths," 


“ Afloat in 


a Volcano,” ete, 


(With Ilustrations by H, M. Paawt.) 


“The hindmost of the Tartars had drawn a short bow.” 
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CHAPTER XXI.—THE LAST PRAYER. 


TPs terrible news, and the loss of so 

many of their best soldiers at one 
blow, would have sufficed to break the 
spirit of any ordinary men; but, though 
filled with grief and rage at the cruel fate 
of their comrades, Yermak’s handful of 
heroes were so far from being crushed by 
that terrific blow that it seemed only to 
nerve them to redoubled energy. Every 
man of them felt instinctively that a 
decisive struggle was at hand, and that 
now was the time for them to show them- 
selves men and to do their utmost for the 
cause of Russia. 

Instantly all was a bustle of preparation 
for the attack which, as they felt sure, 
would not be long delayed. Some be- 
etirred themselves to bring in as much 
fish and game as possible, to be stored up 
for the expected siege. Others laboured 
zealously to complete their new defences, 
while others still were sent off in hot 
haste to summon to Yermak’s assistance 
such of his native allies as were within 
reach. 

To their great surprise and dismay, 


however, every one of the native settle- ’ 


ments was found to be deserted. Far and 
wide around them, go where they might, 
no living thing was to be seen. Man, 
woman, and child, ox and horse, sheep 
and dog—all were gone ! 

While the chilling impression left by 
this weird mystery was still at its height, 
the expJanation of it came upon them like 
@ thunder-clap. 

On the great waste around them—which 
had Jain voiceless and lifeless as a tomb 
ever since the day when Ivan Koltzo 
came struggling across it with his gloomy 
tidings—the Russian sentinels descried 
all at once a small band of natives on foot, 
hurrying toward the town as if flying from 
some pressing danger. 

Yermak (who was instantly on the spot) 
recognised in the leader of this party of 
fugitives an old chief who had been 
specially friendly to the Russian cause, 
and he hastened forward, anticipating 
some fresh evil. But his worst fears fell 
short of the fatal news which the Tartar 
brought. 

“Lord of Thunder, I must needs cast 
in my lot with thee now, for my being 
thy friend has made every Tartar my foe. 
At the word of Murza Karatcha all the 
tribes of Siberia have arisen against thee 
as one man; and lo! he cometh upon 
thee with a mighty host, and with him 
are the remnant of Yepantcha Khan's 
warriors, and they that obeyed Kootchoom 
Khan and Mahmet-Kool, and his own 
tribes of the south and east. At the terror 
of his coming, all who were thy friends 
and neighbours have joined with him, or 
fled northward to escape his vengeance ; 
and had I not fled likewise, assuredly I 
had not lived to speak with thee this 

jay 1 

“So be it!” said Yermak sternly. 
“Let him come—what we have done 
once we can do again.” 

The daring leader had not long to wait. 
At sunrise on the following morning the 
whole country round (in the graphic 
words of an eyewitness) “swarmed out 
into men,” and the final struggle began. 

But it did not begin, as the gallant 
Russians had hoped, with an open assault 
which they could have met and crushed 
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by their superior skill and valour. Eager 
as he was to destroy the hated invaders, 
this Siberian “ Nana Sahib " knew better 
than to hurl his undisciplined masses at 
haphazard against the indomitable men 
by whom five successive armies, the best 
and boldest that Siberia could raise, had 
been shivered like glass. The warriors 
of Kootchoom and Mahmet-Kool, who 
formed a large part of his force, had 
already learned to their cost what the 
stubborn valour of the Russian could do 
behind far less formidable defences than 
those which now confronted them; and 
the wily savage determined to run no risk, 
but to enfold his enemies with a slower, 
surer, deadlier form of destruction. 

His great numbers enabled Karatcha 
not only to beset the town completely all 
along the landward side, but also to send 
a large body of men across the river. 
Entrenching themselves upon the farther 
bank directly opposite the town, they 
swept the stream with their boats so as 
to put an effectual stop to the fishing, 
which was the chief resource of the 
straitened garrison, and pelted the river- 
face of the Russian camp with a ceaseless 
shower of arrows. 

And when once the fatal circle had been 
drawn around the doomed stronghold, 
there was no more rest for its hard-pressed 
defenders. Day and night the Tartar 
war-cry sounded in their ears, and the 
Tartar arrows rattled upon their palisades. 
Often and often, after a long day of weary 
watching for the assault that never came, 
the worn-out Russians had just thrown 
themselves down for a brief snatch of 
troubled and broken sleep, when a harsh, 
savage yell close beside them made them 
spring to their feet, and a legion of unseen 
foes were heard rushing to and fro in the 
darkness, as if seeking a weak point in 
the defences. And this continued night 
after night, till the overtasked defenders 
were well-nigh exhausted. 

Nor was this the worst. Despite 
Yermak’s utmost care their provisions 
were fast running out, and the haunting 
terror of a repetition of the fearful tragedy 
that had marked the past winter was the 
heaviest of the many burdens which the 
ill-fated man had to bear. 

And how was all thistoend? To sally 
forth would be merely giving themselves 
up to the slaughter; for by this time 
familarity had blunted the superstitious 
terror formerly inspired by the “ thunder- 
weapons,” and whatever havoc might be 
wrought by their first volley, a battle of 
a few hundred men against thousands 
could not be a long one. To remain 
where they were was to perish more 
slowly, but not less surely, by the linger- 
ing agony of famine. 

Even Ivan Koltzo began to look grave, 
and his wonted jests were heard no longer ; 
while Yermak (who seemed to be every- 
where at once during those evil days) 
wont silently to and fro among his down- 
cast followers, ever brooding grimly over 
the fatal turn of fortune which threatened 
to snatch from Russia her greatest con- 
quest just in the moment of its comple- 
tion. 

The great Ataman had calculated, not 
without reason, that quarrels would soon 
break out among the numerous petty 
chiefs who had joined Karatcha without 
any real friendship either for him or for 
each other, and that the childish impa- 


tience of the Asiatic savage would hurry 
his enemies, sooner or later, into some 
rash attempt which would enable him to 
crush them at one blow ; or that, wearied 
out by the slow progress of the siege, they 
would give it up in disgust, and disperse 
to their homes. But none of all these 
things happened, and the last hope of the 
beleaguered garrison—the possible com- 
ing-up of the promised reinforcements 
from Ruasia in time to save them—grew 
fainter and fainter every day. 

The bold swordsmen of the Volga 
to murmur loudly. Why, they asked, 
should they hide behind walls as if they 
were afraid? If they must die, let them 
go forth and die on the battlefield like 
men, instead of creeping into a hole to 
starve, like famished wolves in winter. 

“Why, what nonsense is that you're 
talking, children?” cried Yermak, with 
good-humoured contempt. “Don’t you 
see that's just what this Tartar hound 
wants, to get you out of your defences 
into the open field, and then gobble you 
up like an Easter cake! No, no, we'll just 
stay still where we are.” 

“Yes, father, but when we have no- 
thing left to eat, what then?” 

What then, indeed? This fatal ques- 
tion, which was never out of the Ataman’s 
mind for an instant, pressed upon him 
with tenfold force when he came out of 
the garrison storehouse early one morning 
toward the close of that eventful summer, 
having just made the unwelcome dis- 
covery that their stock of provisions was 
dwindling so fast that the scanty ration 
daily served out to his men (which was 
barely enough to sustain their strength 
even as it was) must be still further 
diminished ere long to enable them to 
hold out at all! 

Just at that moment up came a Cos- 
sack to report that two messengers from 
Karatcha were asking to speak with the 
Ataman, 

“ One would think the dog had guessed 
our trouble,” growled Yermak; “ these 
heathens can smell farther than any 
honest Christian man can see. Well, 
we'll hear what he’s got to say, anyhow.” 

Hastening to the outer lines, the 
Russian leader saw a little way beyond 
the gate two Tartars (one of them stand- 
ing somewhat behind the other), who, in 
the name of their chief, summoned him 
to surrender the town, promising that he 
and his men should be permitted to march 
out with their arms in their hands, and 
to depart peaceably whithersoever they 
would. 

It was, in fact, precisely the same 
treason that the arch-murderers of Cawn- 
pore executed too successfully three cen- 
turies later ; but, happily, the treacherous 
Tartar had to deal with a man as keen 
and wily as himself. 

“Tell your rogue of a master that it 
is for us to offer terms to him now,” 
answered Yermak, with a laugh of such 
disdainful confidence that it visibly 
startled the knavish envoys. “ You think 
us few, but there are many more behind 
us. An army is coming to our aid from 
Russia, and if you dare to remain here 
but a few days more, you shall be swept 
from the earth as the flooded river sweeps 
down its ice.” 

While Yermak was speaking, the hind- 
most of thetwo Tartars, half hidden by 
his companion’s body, had drawn a short 


bow from beneath his sheepskin mantle, 
and, taking aim over his comrade’s shoul- 
der, let fly an arrow full at the Russian’s 
unprotected face. But a sudden move- 
ment of the Ataman foiled the treacherous 
shaft, which, missing his face by an inch, 
flew in pieces against his breastplate. 

Seeing their plot batted, the rutians 
turned and fled; but they were not to 
escape so easily. Four Russian muskets 
cracked, and one of the would-be assassins 
fell to rise no more, while the other went 
limping away to tell his fellow-savages 
what he had heard. 

Instantly & great bustle was apparent 
in the Tartar camp; for Yermak’s an- 
nouncement of the coming army coincided 
with the rumours which had reached the 
besiegers from other quarters, and seemed 
confirmed by the contident bearing of the 
defenders, as well as by their strange ab- 
stinence from any attempt to sally forth 
upon their enemies. It was not long 
after midday when the sentinel on the 
watch-tower reported the despatch’ of 
several Tartar scouting parties in the 
direction from which the Russian succour 
was expected. 

“Good,” said Yermak, with a grim 
smile, “that’s just what I wanted, and 
now we’ll strike the iron while it’s hot.” 

So saying, he drew aside Ivan Koltzo 
and Father Arkddi, held whispered con- 
ference with them for a few moments, and 
then called out to such of his men as were 
within hearing : 

“Now, lads, go and tell your comrades 
that they’re going to have their wish at 
last. They have always been wanting to 
go out and fight. the heathen, and to-night 
at nuidnighe I'll lead them forth to do 
gol” 


Midnight came at length, and all was 
ready. Yermak, having picked out his 
men (no easy matter where all were so 
eager to go), led his chosen band into the 
market-place, where the spectral light of the 
setting moon showed them F'ather Arkadi’s 
dark-robed figure standing alone in the 
midst, with the famous iron crucifix up- 
lifted in his hand. 

“Now, lads,” said Yermak solemnly, 
“ let us confess our sins to God, and take 
each other's hands like brethren; and 
then this holy father shall pray over us, 
and give us his blessing, for God only 
knows whether any of us will live to see 
to-morrow’s sunrise."” 

He was instantly obeyed; and as the 
doomed band fell on their knees around 
him Father Arkddi's deep voice rose 
through the ghostly silence, reciting the 
famous “ prayer for victory’ which the 
Russian Church has preserved unchanged 
through countless years, from the days of 
Kazan and Isker to those of Inkerman 
and Sebastopol : 

“O Lord, hear us this day praying 
for these, Thy soldiers, who are gathered 
together here before Thee. Do Thou 
bless and strengthen them, and give them 
a manly heart against their foes. Send 
unto them an Angel of Light, and unto 
their enemies an Angel of Darkness and 
Horror to scatter them ; and set a stum- 
bling-block before them to weaken their 
hearts, and turn their courage into flight. 
Amen.” 

The prayers were said, the last fare- 
wells spoken, the blessing uttered, and 
the cross held up over the men who were 
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about to die, and then, just as the last 
gleam of moonlight sank beneath the 
distant tree-tops, and utter blackness 
closed around them like the deepening 
shadow of death, Yermak and his chosen 
band filed out through the gate, and went 
silently onward to the work which they 
had to do. 

Long and vainly after the departure of 
their comrades did Ivan Koltzo, and those 
who had been left behind along with him, 
strain their eyes into the gloom for any 
sign of how their champions were faring. 
Nothing could be seen, nothing heard; 
all was black and voiceless as the 

ve. 

But all at once there broke out amid 
this dead silence a wild, harsh, unearthly 
cry—the cry, intensified a thousandfold, 
with which o sleeper breaks from the 
oppression of some frightful dream. It 
was instantly followed by a crash of fire- 
arms that made the air ring; and then 
began a mingled uproar of yells, groans, 
shouts, screams, volleys of musketry, 
trampling feet, and crashing timbers that 
might have awakened the dead. 

The flashes of the muskets were the 
only light cast upon this unseen battle, 
and the Russians within the entrench- 
ment, unable to see how the fight was 
going, became frantic with excitement, 
and could hardly be restrained by Koltzo 
himself from rushing forth to take part in 
the fray. 

But suddenly a fierce red glare broke 
through the encircling blackness, waxing 
broader, brighter, fiercer, with every mo- 
ment. The Tartar camp was on fire! 

By the light of this sudden blaze, the 
savages could be seen flying on every 
side, hotly pursued by the victorious 
Russians, whose helmets and breastplates 
shone red in the firelight amid those 
black masses of ever-shifting figures; and 
the defenders of the town echoed the 
triumphant cheers of their comrades with 
a mighty shout, thinking this to be the 
end of the struggle. 

They were mistaken—it was the com- 
mencement. 


Just at first, indeed, Yermak had been 
successful beyond his hopes. The Tar- 
tars, misled into the belief that the garri- 
son meant to remain quietly behind their 
bulwarks till the coming up of the ex- 
pected reinforcements, were completely 
taken by surprise; and the furious on- 
slaught and well-sustained fire of the 
Russians left them no time to rally. All 
gave way before the Ataman and his 
handful of heroes. The enemy’s best 
warriors were mown down like grass, and 
among them fell the two sons of Karatcha 
himself. The Tartar store-waggons were 
captured, the horses cut loose, the camp 
itself set on fire; one hour more of dark- 
ness, and the destruction of the besieging 
host would have been complete. But the 
short summer night of Siberia came to 
an end ere the work was done, and day- 
light showed to the Tartars the scanty 
numbers of their assailants. _- 

Then the tide turned. The savages, 
furious at being put to flight by so small 
@ force, rallied, and came fiercely on, 
while the Ostiaks and Kirghiz from the 
farther side of the camp (who had not 
yet been engaged at all) swarmed up to 
help them, thrusting themselves between 
the Russians and the town, and keeping 
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up so thick and ceaseless a shower of 
arrows that it seemed to darken the very 
air. 

“Get behind the waggons, lads,” 
roared Yermak, seeing himself surrounded. 
“ Drag ‘em into a circle and fight it out 
to the last.” 

The improvised entrenchment was 
quickly formed, but not without a despe- 
rate struggle, for the moment the Tartars 
saw what was being done, they caine 
swarming in to prevent it, in such num- 
bers and with such ferocious determina- 
tion that several of them were shut into 
the waggon ring along with the Rus- 
sians, and perished there. 

Then Yermak—still as cool as ever 
amid all this maddening hurly-burly— 
put to his lips the huge horn that hung 
at his neck and sounded with all his 
might, thrice over, the well-known 
signal which warned his followers that 
help was needed. 

“ Now, boys,” cried he cheerily to the 
few survivors of his gallant band, “all 
that we have to do is to stand firm where 
we are. We shall not have long to wait, 
for there are men within call who would 
come at that signal if they had to charge 
through a burning forest to do it.” 

But it seemed more than doubtful 
whether the expected help, near as it 
was, would come in time to save them; 
for the unslackening pressure of the 
enemy’s assault grew sorer and sorcr 
every moment. While some of the Tar- 
tars took aim beneath the waggons at the 
limbs of the defenders, and others tried 
to creep under them and break into tho 
enclosure, others still clambered on to the 
carts, and closed with the Russians who 
were firing upon them from thence, at- 
tacking the wearied men hand to hand, 
and giving them no time to reload their 
discharged pieces. 

The advantage given by the firearms 
thus lost, the weight of numbers began to 
tell. For a time, the sturdy Russians, 
slashing and hammering like giants at 
the howling throng around them, kept 
their swarming foes at bay; but so un- 
equal a combat could not last. Several 
of Yermak’s men were slain, and many 
more wounded; and even the Ataman 
himself was beginning to look anxious, 
when suddenly there rose high above all 
the din of the fight a crash of musketry 
from the farther side of the Tartar camp, 
and mingling with it came the thunder 
of the Russian war-cry, “God and the 
Czar!” 

Yermok's signal-call had been heard 
and answered ; and his wary lieutenant, 
Ivan Koltéo, leading his men round to 
the western side of the enemy's camp 
under cover of the smoke (which hung 
like a fog over the whole plain), had fallen 
upon the Tartars from the very quarter 
whence the Russian reinforcements were 
expected. 

The daring stratagem was perfectly 
successful. Thinking themselves assailed 
by 8 whole army of fresh men, the panic- 
stricken savages gave way at once, while 
Yermak and his gallant band, bursting 
forth from their well-defended waggon- 
ring, fell upon their dismayed foes from 
the other side. The rout was complete. 
Karatcha himself, borne down in the 
general flight, died the death of a coward, 
whining in vain for the mercy that he had 
never shown; and ere the sun was high 
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in the sky, the besieging host had vanished 
like a dream, and Isker was saved. 


“ Now Boyarin,” said Yermak to Alexey 
Morozoff two days later, “I’m going to 
send off some of my men to Moscow with 
the spoils of this last battle, and Father 
Arkadi’s going along with them, and I 
think you had better go too. You've done 
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as bravely as any of us out here, but this 
sort of life is not fit for you ; you can do 
better service at home in Russia, and that’s 
where you ought to be. They say our 
father the Czar is sick and dying, and 
there will be a new world under his son, 
Feodor Ivanovitch ; and then you can re- 
claim your forfeited estates, and be a 
father to your peasants, as your father 


was before you. Farewell, and think 
sometimes of Yermak Timopheievitch.” 

The young noble grasped cordially the 
great conqueror’s extended hand; but his 
heart was heavy as he did so, for a secret 
foreboding seemed to warn him that this 
parting was not for a time, but for 
ever. 

(To be continued.) 
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WALLABY-MAN. 
By Rey. A. N. Manan, M.A, F.G.S., 


Author of “ The Highfleld Stories," “ Uncle Towser,” “ The Silver Whistle,” “ Saintony Cross,” ete., etc. 


Hz excitement at Surfonsea Spa was 
considerable when it became known 
that the supposed Ravenscourt burglar 
had been caught, and was to be examined 
before the magistrates. 

On the morning of the trial the court 
was crowded within five minutes of the 
doors being opened. Many respectable 
residents were turned away through want 
of room, and had to content themselves 
with the choice between going home and 
loitering among the crowd that thronged 
the neighbourhood of the court. 

Two minor cases were first disposed of, 
and then the excitement fluttered up to 
boiling point. 

The prisoner was placed in the dock, 
dressed in a brown suit. His clean-shaven 
face was pale, and his dark eyes looked 
about with an expression of restless curio- 
sity. His dark hair close-cut lent a 
military air to his. appearance, and his 
features were certainly handsome. 

He turned his gaze in every direction : at 
the magistrates seated in solemn conclave, 
at the witnesses, of whom there was a 
considerable number, and at the crowded 
faces in the body of the court, all centred 
upon himself as the object of chief inter- 
est. One of the witnesses, a lady with a 
heavy veil drawn over her face, caused 
him to give a perceptible start of surprise. 

The indictment was read: 

“ Signor Carlo Mattriski, alias Samuel 
Walker, alias Captain Johnson, alias an 
individual familiarly styled the wallaby- 
man; charged by Sergeant Jenkinson, of 
the Private Intelligence Department, Scot- 
land Yard, with being concerned in a rob- 
bery of plate at Ravenscourt Towers, anda 
previous robbery of jewellery, etc., at 
Glengarry Villa in this town.” 

The presiding magistrate commanded 
Sergeant Jenkinson to state the charge. 

Sergeant Jenkinson stood up and said: 
“The prisoner, your worship, was arrested 
by myself and Constables Barrett and 
Brown two days ago, disguised as an old 
woman, residing in a house in Linden Row. 
The circumstances of the case are some- 
what complicated, and involve questions 
of identity which will require the employ- 
ment of several witnesses. 

“TI thiak it would be advisable, with 
your worship’s permission, to exhibit the 
prisoner (as far as possible) in his various 
disguises, that the witnesses may have 
every facility in identifying him. I pro- 
pose to employ only such articles of dress 
as were found on the premises occupied 
by the prisoner at the time of his arrest; 
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and though the change of costume may 
entail some little delay, yet I think it is 
absolutely necessary in the cause of 
justice and equity, as otherwise the 
witnesses would be at considerable dis- 
advantage.” 

The magistrates, after a brief consul- 
tation, decided that the proposal was 
reasonable, and gave the needful permis- 
sion. 

“ Then, your worship, the first witnesses 
I shall call are Major Steele, Captain Lance, 
and Captain Turner of the Royal Lexing- 
ton Regiment. I will ask them to inspect 
the prisoner and state if he is personally 
known to them; and, if so, under what 
circumstances.” 

The officers stood up, and two of them 
brought eye-glasses to bear upon the 
prisoner. Captain Turner asked permis- 
sion to make a nearer examination, which 
was granted. He advanced to the 
prisoner's dock, and looked at him closely. 
‘When he had returned to his place, the 
magistrates proceeded to question the three 
witnesses. 

“Major Steele, do you recognise the 
prisoner ?”” 

“Yes, your worship, I recognise him 
as Samuel Walker, once a private in the 
Lexington Regiment, in the year 18—-. 
He deserted from the regiment in October 
of that year, and was not traced.” 

“Captain Lance, do you recognise the 
prisoner?” 

“TI am prepared to swear that I knew 
him as Private Walker, of the Lexington 
Regiment, in the year 18—." 

When the same question was put to 
Captain Turner, he made the same reply, 
and went on to corroborate his state- 
ment. : 

“ On one occasion, when I was fencing 
with Private Walker, my rapier, by an 
unfortunate accident, penetrated Private 
Walker's helmet, and inflicted a wound on 
his neck. A close examination showed 
me that the scar left by that wound is 
still distinctly visible.” 

The officers went back to their places, 
and Sergeant Jenkinson proceeded with 
his charge. 

“ Having now established the prisoner's 
identity as Private Walker, of the Royal 
Lexington Regiment, I will proceed to 
alter the prisoner's dress to suit another 
of his characters.” 

The sergeant gave some rapid instruc- 
tions to the two policemen in charge of 
the prisoner, and in a few minutes they 
had transformed him into his character 


most familiar to the inhabitants of Surf 
onsea Spa. Edward FitzIngram nudged 
Willoughby and whispered some remarks. 

“ Now,” continued the sergeant, “ I call 
upon the six witnesses on the left to say 
whether they recognise the prisoner.” 

The witnesses were sworn, and entered 
the witness-box; and having been indi- 
vidually questioned by the magistrate, 
they gave unanimous testimony to the 
fact that the prisoner was a man who had 
lately appeared about the streets with a 
kangarvo and wallaby. 

Their testimony was borne out by 
various murmurs of assent in the body of 
the court, which were at once silenced by 
the magistrate. But evidently there could 
be no disputing the identity. The slouch 
hat, black curls, and the black patch over 
the right eye, combined with the ordinary 
dress worn by the wallaby-man, proved 
all-convincing to everyone who had seen 
him about the streets. 

The magistrate remarked that almost 
any man might put on that wig and hat 
and patch over his eye, and be mistaken 
for the same character; but one of the 


_ witnesses said he could swear to the hat, 


for he had torn the brim half offin a tavern 
brawl] ; and another said he had knocked 
a front tooth from the prisoner's upper jaw 
on the same occasion. So there was no 
ground for disputing the testimony. 

Then Sergeant Jenkinson asked for 
Willoughby and Edward FitzIngram to 
be put in the witness-box. They gave full 
particulars of the prisoner's bringing the 
animals to Glengarry Villa, and leaving 
them in their room while he went away 
for three hours ; and how there was no one 
in the house but themselves when he left 
their room ; and how they let the animals 
down into the verandah below; and how 
the jewellery, eandlesticks, and gold snuff- 
box were missed the next day. During 
the progress of this evidence the magistrate 
had again to restrain the marked interest 
shown in the proceedings throughout the 
body of the court. 

“And now,” said Sergeant Jenkinson. 
“it is my painful duty to be compelled to 
touch upon a delicate subject, affecting the 
tenderest susceptibilities of a lady's heart. 
It is once more necessary to charge the 
prisoner's character, and introduce him to 
your worship as a stage-actor; which, so 
far as I can interpret the evidence, was his 
original profession. I hold in my hand 
document, which, on comparison with 
writing found on the premises occupied 
by the prisoner, is seen to be the hand- 


writing of the prisoner. In that document 
he sens himself under his theatrical title, 
and he has the bare-faced effrontery to 
acquaint the lady with the fact that he 
actually stole a diamond necklace from 
her, which he had originally given her as 
a gift upon his engagement to the lady 
aforesaid. Your worship, I cannot help 
saying that in the whole course of my 
professional career I have never come 
across such a heartless and impudent rob- 
bery, proving that the prisoner is absolutely 
deaf to the voice of conscience and right 
feeling.” 

During this impassioned address the 
policemen had been busy altering the 
prisoner's attire, and he now appeared as 
a stylish gentleman in a black frock-coat. 
Then the sergeant continued : 

“Tt is my painful duty to request Miss 
Elizabeth Appledew to ascend the wit- 
ness-box, and inform your worship whether 
she recognises the prisoner.” 

The lady, without uncovering her face, 
and evidently labouring under strong emo- 
tion, went through the required formalities ; 
and in answer to the magistrate’s question 
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she said, in accents choked by tears and 
sobs : 

“T recognise him as, ..as.., Carlo 
Mattriski.” 

“Thank you, Miss Appledew,”’ said the 
magistrate; “I will not trouble you 
further. Allow me to assure you of the 
sympathy felt for you by my colleagues 
and myself under the painful and distress- 
ing circumstances.” 

A ripple of demonstrative interest spread 
through the court, but was instantly sup- 
pressed by the stern voice of authority. 

The next alteration in the prisoner 
merely required the gumming of a heavy 
black moustache upon his upper lip. And 
then Edward and Willoughby FitzIngram 
were brought forward and identified him 
as the Captain Johnson who had driven 
them over to Ravenscourt Towers. The 
sergeant also drew the magistrate’s atten- 
tion to the striking resemblance borne in 
this disguise by the prisoner to Captain 
Johnson of the Royal Shamshire Light 
Infantry ; and then he described the clever 
deception practised by the prisoner in 
personating the captain on that night 
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when the wallaby-man was supposed to 
have been murderously assaulted by Cap- 
tain Johnson. The real Captain Johngon 
came forward and took his stand by the 
prisoner, when the resemblance was seen to 
be most striking. 

Then Major Steele again entered the 
witness-box, and stated that the resem- 
blance was recognised as a standing joke 


~ against Captain Johnson when he was a 


lieutenant in the Royal Lexington Regi- 
ment, and that the day before Private 
Walker deserted he had vowed to have 
revenge upon Captain Johnson for a 
certain Punishment for misdemeanour. 

This brought the evidence to a close, 
and the magistrates, after a brief con- 
sultation, passed sentence that the prisoner 
should be sent for trial to the forthcoming 
assizes, on the charge of having com- 
mitted a robbery at Glengarry Villa, and 
being suspected as concerned inthe robbery 
of plate at Ravenscourt Towers. 

So the proceedings terminated. The 
prisoner was removed to his cell, as bail 
was refused, and the assembly broke up. 

(To be continued.) 
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Actmouay there was little likelihood 

that Zeikul would make any attack 
upon him until they reached the place 
where he expected to meet his brother, 
still Kenneth determined to take precau- 
tions at once. 

He could trust Nyema’s men, five and 
twenty of whom would come along with 
him, as carriers and boatmen down the 
great river, but these at best were but 

armen. To have taken the rifles from 
the Zanzibarees would have only shown 
Zeikul that he doubted him, and might 
have precipitated matters. But every 
afternoon now he held a parade of all his 
forces, including the carriers lent him by 
Nyema. These latter he carefully drilled 
to the use of the rifle, merely remarking 
to Zeikul that, in case of an attack by 
natives, some of the Zanzibarees might 
be killed or wounded, and that the rifles, 
they carried would then be useless, if 
there were no others who understood their 
use. 

Nyema’s men were delighted with 
their drill and soon became very expert 
riflemen indeed. But after each parade 
the guns were taken from them, and, 
handed back to the Zanzibarees. 

Kenneth's bearing towards Zeikul was, 
or seemed to be, as free and frank as 
ever, so that the wily Arab suspected 
nothing. 


At last all was ready. Kenneth before 
departure loaded Nyema with gifts, and 
assured him that he would not send his 
men back empty-handed. 

“No need, I suppose,” said Zeikul, 
“for the carriers to bring their spears.” 

Kenneth had determined they should, 
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but he now pretended to think and con- 
sider the matter. 

“Upon the whole,” he answered after 
a few moments of affected cogitation— 
“upon the whole, Zeikul, I don’t think we 
can be too well armed.’ 

“ As you will, eahib,”’ said Zeikul care- 
lessly. 

So the men brought their spears. The 
journey to Zumbo, and thence to Tete 
and down the great river, was accom- 
plished far more speedily and with less 
adventure than the first had been. 

At length the boats, almost without a 
hitch, reached the mouth of the great 
Shiri river about a day’s journey from 
the efflux of the Kwakwa, where Zeikul 
expected to meet his cousin, and where ho 
hoped the tragedy would take place quietly 
that would make these two Arabs the 
posseseors of all this wealth of stores, as 
well as of Nyema’s men as slaves. 

Probably Zeikul himself was getting 
anxious, for to-night he spoke but little, 
and Kenneth himself was almost too 
excited to sleep, for he knew not what 
might take place during the darkness of 
to-morrow’s night. 

The worst of it was, that he must still 
permit the Zanzibarees to retain their 
rifles, or Zeikul would at ance know he 
was suspected. - 

Kenneth ate but little this evening, and 
excused this and his silence by saying he 
thought he had a little touch of fever. 

All were up by sunrise next day, and 
after a hasty meal the journey was re- 
commenced. 

Now, although Kenneth knew well that 
Womo would not meet them, his anxicty 
was still great. Less than two days more 


would enable them toreach Kilimané—that 
is, those who were alive, for, being disap- 
pointed at not meeting Womo, would not 
Zeikul throw off all disguise and attack 
Kenneth and his two boys some time in 
the darkness of the night? It seemed 
even more than likely that he would. 
He determined, therefore, to be on his 
guard, 

Under the pretenco of firing at croco- 
diles he got out his revolvers in the after- 
noon, and now and then as a head appeared 
he would fire, replacing the weapon with 
a careless movement in his belt after he 
had done so. 

Night came on, for the great red sun had 
gone down behind the low wooded horizon 
some time before they reached the efflux 
of the Kwakwa. 

The new moon shone over the river 
now and the stars were very brilliant. It 
was indeed a heavenly night. 

Who would have believed that thoughts 
of blackest murder could have found place 
in anyone's breast on a night like this! 

Nearer and nearer they come to the 
Kwakwa, and now they have reached it. 

Lying on their oars for a few minutes 
to make sure of their landmarks, the deep 
silence impressed Kenncth, and for another 
reason must have appealed to Zeikul also. 
The Arab was standing erect in his boat, 
his hand above his eyes to shade them 
from the starlight. He pretended to be 
looking for a landmark, but woll did 
Kenneth know his thoughts were in a far 
different channel. 

Kenneth could have shot him there 
where he stood, and doubtless drastic 
action of this sort would have put an end 
to, the conspiracy at once. But if ihe 
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thought did occur to him, he dismissed it 
immediately as mean and unmanly. 

The bivouac was on shore to-night, but, 
as he busied himself in the preparation of 
supper, Zeikul was even more silent and 
abstracted than he had been on the pre- 
vious night. 

“Zeikul, my friend,’ said Kenneth,. 
while that meal was being discussed, 
“don’t you feel inclined to be somewhat 
jolly to-night? Are you not glad we are 
once more getting near t> civilisation ?”” 

“Eh? What?" said Zeikul. “Oh, 
certainly,” he added. It was evident his 
thoughts were far away. He relapsed 
almost at once into his former taciturnity, 
only every now and then, as some noise 
of bird or beast came from the bush, he 
stopped eating and listened intently. 

He listened expectantly too. Womo 
might come at any moment, he was think- 
ing. 

After supper Kenneth got up. 

“T'll take a stroll in the starlight, 
Zeikul,” he said. ‘I shan’t be late. 
Boys, come along.” 

He took his rifle, and Othello and Lanky 
took theirs, and away they marched. 

Just for a moment Zeikul started up, 
and made a step or two forward as if to 
follow them. Kenneth thought the hour 
had come, and grasped his revolver. 

But whatever Zeikul had been going to 
do, he changed his mind in a moment and 
sat down again. 

Kenneth and his boys walked up along 
the banks of the stream, keeping well 
back, however ; for on a night like this, and 
in such a place, crocodiles are apt to be 
just a trifle too attentive to one. 

~_ When at some distance from the camp 
Lanky seized his master's hand. 

“Oh, massa!" he cried. “ Dey mean 
to kill us to-night.” 

“Nonsense, Lanky. We will not sleep; 
you shall lie by your rifle, I will keep my 
revolvers handy. Ifthe worst comes tothe 
worst we will cell our lives dearly.” 

But with the darkness, the silence, and 
~one thing or another, poor Lanky felt sadly 
«cowed. 

“Suppose, sah, wo walks in de woods 

all night.” 

“No, no, Lanky, my friend, we will 
stand by to protect our property. But— 
hark! Lanky, Lanky! listen, boy, listen! 
Listen, Othello!” 

As he spoke he went rushing right down 
to the vory edge of the river, heedless of 
crocodiles, heedless of anything. 

For rising on the night air,.and only 
sbout two hundred yards farther up 
stream, he hears a sound that thrills him 
to the very core. 

It is the sound of several broad Doric 
voices raised in song, in that song that is 
known all the world over wherever the 
British ensign flutters out in the morning 
breeze: 


“We twa hae ran aboot the braes, 
And pu'd the gowaus fine, 
But we've wandered mony a weary foot 
Sinoe the days of auld lang syue." 
And hardly had the last word died away 
ere Kenneth, with his young and manly 
voice, took up the chorus: 
“ For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang «yne, 
Weill tak’ a cup o° kindness yet 
For auld lang syne.” 


. . . . . > . 
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The scene of our story changes, and 
changes all at once. 

A whole month has elapsed since that 
evening when, standing there on the 
darkling river's brink, in doubt and in 
sorrow, Kenneth’s heart had been thrilled 
with joy by the voices on the water. 

He is back again at Myrtle Farm. 
is his first night and just after dinner. 

“All are crowded around the rocking- 
chair in which he sits. Alie is leaning 
fondly over him, and even Mammy and 
the deptomaniac Solomon are present. 

Kenneth is telling his strange, wild 
story, and he has come almost to the end 
of it—vome to the “ auld lang syne” part 
of it. 

“ Yes, Tom—yes, Edgar—I was so over- 
come that when the party landed (Scotch 
missionaries they were, on their way down 
stream from Blantyre,* I think—indeed 
I am sure) all my pent-up feelings found 
vent in a flood of tears.” 

“That is plenty much true,” said 
Othello, who was squatting on the mat 
beside Lanky, with the collie dog Bran 
lying between. “ Plenty true enuff. But 
we saved after dat. Not aflaid ob Zeikul 
now. Not aflaid ob nuffin.” 

“Tt waa the Lord's doings,” said Aunt 
Rebecca, wiping her glasses—“ of a verity 
it was the doings of the Lord." 

This dear old lady could see the hand 
of God in everything. - 


It 


The happy old life at the farm was now 
renewed. Ali day long Alie and Kenneth 
went roaming and roving over the hills 
together, for she felt as if she could not 
now bear her cousin Kennie out of her 
sight; and in the evening after dinner the 
wanderer was kept very busy indeed 
relating his adventures. 

But the picture he drew of his primitive 
life among the warrior savages of Nyema’s 
tribe and of his home on the island was 
quite idyllic. 

“And you mean going out again, I 
suppose ?” said Edgar. 

Kenneth only nodded and laughed, and 
Alie got hold of his hand and nursed it. 

“Well now, Tom Carter!” said 
Jacobs, “ I've been a bit of a sportsman 
and a rover in my time ; and if I thought 
you could do without me for a year I 
would go off with Kenneth. I would, 
brother; see if I wouldn't.” 

“And I too,” said Alie, still nursing 
her hero’s hand. “ Daddy, you don’t go 
without me!" 

With the very next steamer from Cape 
Town, Kenneth and Edgar started for 
England, with all the ivory and specimens 
brought from the far interior of the Dark 
Continent. 

When I say that both young fellows 
spent a really good time of it in London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the Highlands, 
I need say no more. My reader can read 
between the lines. 

There was no difference in Glen 
Rowan. However much we ourselves 
may alter, time seems to work no change 
on the everlasting hills. 

There certainly waen’t much change 
either in the doctor or in the minister of 
Glen Rowan, but both were delighted to 
hear all the news ; and as for sturdy old 
McGregor, although it was his very 


* A Scottish missionary station in the interior, high 
up the river Shiri, a stream that flows into the Zam- 
desi, 


busiest season, with the heather all in 
bloom and the sportsmen out, he could 
not make up his mind to part with the 
boys, as he still called them, under a 
fortnight. 

But as they managed to get a day's 
shooting once in every twenty-four hours, 
with a capital dinner to follow, they cer- 
tainly had not very much to complain of. 

Kenneth visited his father's house of 
course, and with him went Edgar. I 
need hardly say they had a Highland 
welcome. 

Our traveller found no difficulty in dis- 
posing of his speciinens to the museums. 
He was entertained at dinner both in 
London and Paris by many eminent 
clubs, the members of which made him a 
hero; and when he left the country at last 
in the Cape mail, his boxes of ritles and 
ammunition were at least five times as 
big as they had been when he sailed away 
in the good ship Ishmaelite. 

Kenneth not only found himself rich in 
a modest way, but had his note-book 
filled with orders from the museums, not 
only for stuffed specimens, but for live, if 
it should be his luck to be able to get them 
home. But this was doubtful. 


In this chapter the scene of our story 
has changed twice already. Well, there is 
luck in udd numbers, so let it change 

in. 

We are back once more then in Afric’s 
dark interior. Oh, but it does not seem 
nearly so dark now, for Kenneth has 
company that he dearly loves. 

He is on his island, he is in his fort of 
Gibraltar, and in the dining-room of that 
fort. There is nothing grand about it, but 
at the Cape Kennoth managed to pick up 
a band of nearly thirty “ys. Pretty old 
boys you might call them, for hardly any 
of them are under six feet high. Caffres 
they are, fellows used to camp life, who 
can handle spear or rifle with equal dex- 
terity, and can be trusted, as they say of 
the 42nd Highlanders, “to go anywhere 
and do anything.” 

Among these men are good cooks, as 
the dinner that now graces the board can 
testify. And around this board sit smiling 
not only honest Jacobs, but Ali herself, 
and—would you bclieve it ?—Mammy too. 
She would not heur of the “pore chile 
Alie” going without a maid, and so 
Kenneth had been fain to consent. 

The only grief Mammy had when leav- 
ing home was that she could not bring her 
bald-headed old kleptomaniac Solomon 
with her, but she gave Rebecca and Ruth 
a thousand and one charges about him, 
wept a little over his naked skull, then 
tore herself away. 

But Kenneth would not hear of her 
doing any work, so she had a seat at the 
table with the quality. 

Bran was also of the company, 80 were 
Othello and Lanky himself. 

The king Nyema had been delighted 
to see Kenneth once more, and still more 
delighted when the gifts brought him were 
displayed before his delighted eyes. I am 
bound to say, however, in the interests of 
truth, that Nyema’s judgment, as far as 
the fine arts were concerned, was not of a 
very high order. For the adornment of 
his hut, or the chief room therein, Ken- 
neth had brought him some very nice 
large etchings of water scenery on the 
Thames, also a lot of large coloured 


engravings, such as are usually given 
away with penny papers. The former 
were discarded at once; with the last he 
was as much pleased as a cottager’s child 
with a farthing valentine. 

Kenneth brought him also a cheap 
silver watch, and told him how he must 
wind it every night. Nyema appeared 
positively afraid of it. In the stillness of 
the night it had worried him so that he 
could get no sleep. 

When Kenneth went next day to call 
on the king, he found that he and all his 
boys—his brave soldiers —-had gone to the 
parade ground, a kind of level clearing in 
the forest, not far off, where the boys were 
drilled in the use of the barbed spear. 
Their usual plan was, and no doubt is to 
this day, for two men to stand about 
thirty yards from each other fighting a 
kind of friendly duel, the spears thrown 
by one boy being received on the shield 
of the other. If one boy failed to stop a 
spear, and the weapon went through his 
chest, then he was “bo lokko ’’—no good. 
He received a satisfying blow on the head, 
and the body was exposed farther down 
the forest for the ants and beetles to eat. 
But this morning the boys were all prac- 
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tising on one particular spot—the unforta- 
nate watch, which dangled from a branch 
ofatree. It wassupposed to be possessed 
of an evil spirit, and this was the rough- 
and-ready method taken to exorcise it. It 
is needless to say the boys were perfectly 
successful. 

With the guns or fowling-pieces given 
to him the king was more at home, and 
used to go out into the woods to stalk 
small game. 

Justa word about one other gift that Ken- 
neth had brought him. This was a whole 
bundle of hockey or shanty clubs, with, 
of course, the balls. Some days after the 
arrival of the expedition, and when even 
Mammy had got settled in hor new home, 
Jacobs and Kenneth sought out a capital 
piece of ground at no great distance from 
Nyema’s village and had it cleared. Then 
they placed a goal at each end and com- 
menced forthwith to initiate the savages 
into the mysteries of hockey. That day 
they had several very interesting games 
indeed, and the king chuckled with delight. 
He even had one little game all by him- 
self with Jacobs. 

This good-natured fellow permitted his 
majesty to win, of course. 
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Well, going to the village a day or two 
after, our heroes were told that the king 
and the boys were having a grand hockey 
match. 

Away they hurried through the wood 
towards the ground, but long before they 
got there the noise, the din, and the wild 
shouting told them that a match of a very 
strange sort indeed was going on. And 
this turned out to be the case. Hockey, 
British fashion, had proved to be too tame 
for Nyema, so he simply arranged his 
boys in two rowg, each arined with a club, 
then exclaimed, “Lay on, Macduff!” 
or words to that effect ; and when Kenneth 
and Jacobs reached the ground, the scene 
that met their gaze may be imagined, but 
it is impossible to describe it. 

It was a kind of jet-black Donnybrook 
Fair of the oldest pattern, only ten times 
more so. But Nyema was so delighted 
that he was obliged to roll on the ground 
and laugh. 

When peace was restored, he asked 
Kenneth naively whether he had not 
improved upon the British game, and told 
him that in the future he meant always to 
do it like that. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘gat is a question with which we con- 
stantly find ourselves face to face in our 
pursuit of the study of animals and plants, 
when we are led to consider the possible 
purpose which some organ, structure, or 
habit of life may serve to the advantage of 
its possessor. And to tell the truth, we are 
often obliged to confess that we don’t know, 
or at best can make only some dim guess at 
its utility. 

There are many parts of our own bodies 
even, the use of which is not known—at any 
rate, not with certainty. Nobody can say 
exactly what the tonsils are for—those two 
glands right at the back of the mouth which 
get so hot and inflamed when you have a 
sore throat or quinsy. There they are, how- 
ever; some animals have them and some have 
not, and you might think that we should 
find some difference about these which might 
point to the use of those glands, but such is 
not the case. And while you have your 
mouth open before the looking-glass, just 
observe that little bit of red skin that hangs 


down between the tonsils at the middle. © 


Say “sh!” loudly, and it will jump up; in 
some people it is much longer than in others. 
That's the uvula—you find out that you’ve 
got one when the throat is relaxed froma 
cold, because it drops down lower then, and 
tickles the top of the windpipe, making you 
cough. That is another thing, the use of 
which is a mystery, and one which also 
varies as to its presence or absence in differ- 
ent species of animals. The rat doesn’t 
possess a uvula, nor does the orang-utan; 
but the chimpanzee and gorilla are both 
furnished with this curious appendage. 

I could give you many other instances of 
this in the human frame; but, if this is the 
case with man—by far the best studied of 
all the animals—how much more likely is it 
to obtain with creatures lower in the scale of 
life? By the way, do you know that the 
earliest guesses at human anatomy were 
made from the dissection of pigs and mon- 
keys, by the physician Galen, who lived at 
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Pergamum and studied in the temple of 
Z.sculapius there from a.p. 128 to about the 
year 200. The priests would not allow the 
bodies of men to be cut up and examined in 
those days (nor, indeed, for more than a 
thousand years afterwards); so this clever 
old Galen went about probing and prying 
into dead animals, and drew his conclusions 
therefrom, aided by an occusional find of 
bones in some ruined tomb. And wonder- 
fully correct he was, too, in a great many 
instances; in fact, his influence can be 
distinctly traced in the practice of medicine 
at the present day. There is nothing but 
good to be derived from the consideration of 
our fellow-creatures, no matter how far they 
may be beneath us. I know that I have 
abundant reason to be grateful for the 
opportunities I have enjoyed of companion- 
ship with and close contemplation of animals, 
in the help that it has afforded me in my 
work as a medical man. 

It doesn’t follow, of course, that an organ 
has no use, simply because we don’t happen 
to be able to see just now what that use 
may be. On the contrary, new light is 
constantly being thrown on the function, as 
it is called, of parts of the body about which 
we have hitherto been ignorant, and no doubt 
much more will yet be found out. Quite 
recently, for example, it has been proved 
that the colours of a bird’s feathers are 
really due to a sort of poison, formed in its 
blood, and thrown outside where it can 
remain without doing harm, whereas it 
would kill the creature if it were retained in 
the veins. We throw off carbonic acid by 
our lungs, in a similar way, as you probably 
know. But it is possible that, in some cases, 
a structure or habit may be of no utility to 
its owner now, which nevertheless was of 
the greatest service to its ancestors thousands 
of years ago, when they lived under very 
different conditions. We sce lots of in- 
stances of that with our domestic beasts, 
many of whom retain traces of the peculiari- 
ties which distinguished their wild fore- 


fathers, characteristics which they no longer 
require. . You have all observed how a dog 
turns itself round and round two or three 
times before it settles down to sleep, even 
upon & smooth carpet or hearth-rug. Well, 
that is said to be a relic of a past state of 
existence, an ancestral habit derived from 
the wild dog (or more probably wolf), from 
which it is descended, turning its body round 
so as to form a lair in the dense grasses and 
reeds of the jungle. Our own tves— yours 
and mine, that is to say—are of very little 
value to us, boxed up as wo keep them in the 
leather boots of civilisation; in fact, they 
are beginning to show signs of wasting, or 
degeneration, as all organs do in time if 
allowed to fall into disuse. But the Indian 
who goes barefooted finds them an immense 
help in maintaining a firm grip of the 
ground in walking. Lots of animals have 
incomplete teeth, which are lost almost as 
soon as they appear and which never como 
into play at all for chewing or biting, but 
which were fully developed and employed 
for those purposes in their representatives of 
long ago. Young whales, which are furnished 
with baleen or whalebone when they grow 
up, have little teeth which don’t even cut the 
gum now-—they are no longer wanted; but 
we know by the evidence of fossils that their 
ancestors were toothed, like certain species 
still inhabiting the sea. They are called | 
Odontoceti. 

However, it is snakes that are to the fore 
most particularly in my mind in connection 
with this question of apparent useleesness. 
Let us look at a few of the problems that 
must have suggested themselves to some of 
you—certainly to all who have gone in for 
snake-keeping—and see whether we can find 
an answer to them. You may have solved 
these difficulties for yourselves; but I ven- 
ture to lay them before you on the strength 
of a probable longer experience of such 
creatures, and possibly more extended facili- 
ties for observation. I don’t think you will 
find these points to which I am going to 
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allude (but a small selection from amongst 
many) discussed in any books on natural 
history. 

What, to begin with, is the use of a 
serpent’s limblessness, if I may coin such a 
word? What is the use of limbs to animals 
in general? Mainly to enable them to get 
their living, to seek and obtain their food. 
When you come to think of it, that is the 
chief inducement that they have to move 
about from place to place, whether by walk- 
ing, flying, crawling, climbing, swimming, or 
burrowing in the earth. The few things 
that have no power of locomotion, such as 
oysters, live for the most part in the water, 
where the food is brought to their mouths; 
all others are obliged to go in quest of it. 
Most of the higher animals perform this 
important duty of life by means of four 
limbs; with many of them, one or both pairs 
of these limbs may serve other purposes as 
well, and this is seen especially with the fore 
pair, such as the fore-paws of the cat, 
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1k is September 9, 1831. The captain left 
his cabin at six o’clock. The sun is 
rising, or, to speak more exactly, its light 
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employed for seizing its prey as well as 
running after it, those of the squirrel, 
monkey, ete. But in the main we find the 
legs or limbs, arms, wings, paddles, or what- 
ever they may be, designed to carry their 
owner about, and the great object (not quite 
the only one, perhaps) of this moving about 
is the search for ‘* fresh fields and pastures 
new,” something to eat. Even a beast like 
the horse or deer, hoofed animals, who 
make use of their legs exclusively for walk 
ing and nothing else, would soon exhaust 
the herbage around them and starve if they 
were not fitted up with apparatus for moving 
on. 

There is one and only one animal in 
which one pair of limbs take no part what- 
eyer in locomotion, and are utilised entirely 
for other purposes. Can you guess which 
that is? Specimens are by no means rare ; 
you need not go to the Zoo to look for them. 
Yourself. Your arms (or fore-legs, which- 
ever you please to call them; in zoology the 
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CHAPTER I. 
is illuminating the lower clouds in the east, 


for its disk is still below the horizon. A 


long, luminous efiluence plays over the 


fore-limb of every creature is spoken of as 
the arm aud hand, and this avoids a good 
deal of confusion)—your arms are not 
concerned in the action of conveying your 
body from one place to another—climbing 
and swimming are so little natural to us 
that we need not trouble to take them into 
account. Still, even here we ought, perhaps, 
to make an exception of one trifling cireum- 
stance; there seems to be nothing without 
an exception in this dreadful age of literal 
accuracy and precision. Of course you 
remember the classical riddle about the 
animal that walks on four legs in the morn- 
ing, two at noon, and three in the evening ; 
the answer being Man, who crawls on all 
fours in babyhood, the morning of his life, 
stands erect later, and is obliged to resort to 
the aid of a stick in his declining days. So 
that we may be said to start, at any rate, 
with a mode of progression like that of the 
«quadrupeds. 
(To be continued.) * 
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surface of the sea, which is broken into 
gentle waves by the morning breeze. 

The captain rests against the skylight 
on the poop, places the telescope, to his 
right eye, and sweeps the horizon. 

Lowering the telescope, he approaches 
the man at the wheel—a grey bearded: 
keen-sighted old man—who blinks as he 
looks at him. 

“ When did you come on duty?” 

“ At four o'clock, sir.” 

The two men speak a language that no 
European would understand unless he had 
sailed in the Levant. It is a dialect of 
‘Turkish and Syriac. 

“ Nothing new?” 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

“And you have sighted no ship since 
the morning ?”” 

“Only one—a large three-master, which 
would have crossed us on the opposite 
tack, and I luffed a point so as to leave her 
r of ssible.”” 

“You did well. And now?” 

The captain looked searchingly around 
the horizon. 

“Ready about,’ he shouted loudly. 

The men on watch ran to their stations. 
The helm was put down, the sheets were 
shortened in, the ship came up in the wind 
and went off on the opposite tack towards 
the north-west. 

She was a brigantine of four hundred 
tons, a merchant vessel used as a 
yacht. The captain had under his orders 
na mate and fifteen men, whose jacket 
and cap and wide trousers and sea boots 
were those of the mariners of Eastern 
Europe. 

There was no name on the brigantine, 
either under the counter or at the bow. 
There was no flag. To avoid any salute 
the brigantine changed her course when- 
ever the look-out reported a sail in 
sight. 

Was she then a pirate—for pirates were 
not unknown in those days in these parts 
—which feared pursuit? No. A search 
for arms on board would have been in 
vain. And it was not with so small a 
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crew that a vessel would run the risk of 
so dangerous a trade. 

Was she a smuggler working along the 
coast or from one island toanother? By 
no means. ‘The keenest custom-house 
officer might have gone down into her 
hold, overhauled her cargo, dived into her 
packages, ransacked her cases, without 
discovering any dutiable merchandise. To 
tell the truth, she had no cargo atall. She 
carried provisions for several years in her 
hold, and in the lazarette there were 
three oak casks, strongly hooped with 
iron; the rest was mere ballast, heavy 
ballast, to enable her to carry so large a 
spread of canvas. 

Perhaps you may think that these three 
barrels contained powder or some other 
explosive ? 

Evidently not, for none of the indispen- 
sable precautions were taken in enter- 
ing the store-room in which they were 
kept. 

Besides, not one of the sailors could 
have given you any information on the 
subject—neither on the brigantine’s desti- 
nation, nor on the motives which made 
her change her course whenever a ship 
appeared in sight, nor on the goings to 
and fro during the fifteen months she had 
been at sea, nor even on her position at the 
present moment, sometimes under full 
sail, sometimes under hardly any at all, 
sometimes on an inland sea, sometimes 
on a boundless ocean. During this inex- 
plicable voyage what high lands had been 
sighted which the captain had immediately 
steered away from! What islands had 
been discovered, which the helm had at 
once been shifted to avoid! Looking at 
the log-book, you would have found the 
strangest changes of course, which neither 
the caprices of the wind nor the appear- 
ances of the sky could possibly explain. 
That was a secret between the captain 
—a grizzly man of forty-six—and a 
personage of lofty mien, who at the 
moment appeared at the companion— 

“ Nothing ?” he asked. 

“Nothing, your Excellency,” was the 
reply. 

A shrug of the shoulders betraying 
some annoyance terminated this conver- 
sation of four words. Then the personage 
went down the steps and regained his 
cabin. There he stretched himself on a 
couch and abandoned himself to a kind of 
torpor. He could not have been more 
motionless if sleep had taken possession 
of him, and yet he was not asleep. He 
seemed to be under the influence of some 
fixed idea. 

He might be fifty years old. His tall 
stature, his powerful head, his abundant 
hair, with the grey showing in it, 
his large beard spreading over his chest, 
his black eyes with their keen glances, 
his proud but markedly gloomy phy- 
siognomy, the dignity of his bearing, 
indicated a man of noble birth. A lazge 
burnous braided at the sleeves, fringed 
with many-coloured scales, enveloped 
him from shoulders to feet, and on his 
head he wore a greenish cap with a black 
tassel. 

Two hours later his breakfast was 
brought in to him by a boy; it was laid 
on a rolling table fixed to the floor of the 
cabin, which was covered with a thick 
carpet diapered with raised flowers. He 
scarcely touched the dainty dishes, but 
devoted his chief attention to the hot and 
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perfumed coffee, served in two small 
finely chased silver cups. Then a narghili 
was placed before him crowned with 
scented fumes, and with the amber 
mouthpiece between his lips he resumed 
his reverie amid the fragrant vapours of 
latakia. 

Part of the day was thus passed, while 
the brigantine, gently cradled on the 
billows, continued her uncertain course 
over the sea. 

About four o’clock his Excellency arose, 
took a few turns backwards and forwards, 
stopped before the light ports open to the 
breeze, looked away to the horizon, and 
stood before a sort of trap-door which was 
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It was five o'clock in the afternoon. 
There was no change in the weather. 
The sky was dappled with white clouds. 
Barely heeling to the gentle breeze, the 
vessel glided along on the port tack, leav- 
ing a light lacework of foam to vanish in 
her wake. 

His Excellency slowly looked round the 
clear horizon. Afar off, at a distance of 
from fourteen to fifteen miles, he could 
see moderately high land; but there was 
no sharp ridge to break the line of sea 
and sky. 

The captain, walking towards him, was 
received by the inevitable— 

“ Nothing?” 


His breakfast was brought in, 


covered by a piece of carpet. This door 
swung open by pressing the foot on one of 
the angles, and disclosed the way down 
into the store-room beneath the cabin- 
floor. 

There lay side by side the three casks 
we have spoken of. The distinguished 
personage stooped over the trap and re- 
mained in that attitude for some seconds, 
as if the sight of the casks had hypnotised 
him. Then he stood upright. 

“No,” he murmured, “no hesitation ! 
If I cannot find an unknown island where 
Ican bury them in secret, it would be 
better to throw them into the sea!” 

He shut down the trap-door and re- 
placed the carpet; then he went to the 
companion stairs and mounted the 
poop. 


Which provoked the inevitable reply — 

“ Nothing, your Excellency.” 

The personage remained silent for a few 
minutes. Then he went off and sat down 
on one of the seats, while the captain 
walked to windward; and in an excited 
way he looked about with the tele- 
scope. 

“Captain ?”’ he said at last. 

“What does your Excellency desire?” 

“To know exactly where we are.” 

The captain took a large seale chart 
and opened it out on the deck. 

“Here,” he answered, pointing with his 
pencil to where a line of latitude crossed 
a meridian. 

“At what distance from that island to 
the east?” 

“ Twenty-two miles.” 
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“ And from that land?” 

“ About twenty-six.” 

“No one on board knows where we axe 
just now?" 

“No one, save you and I, your Excel- 
lency.” 

“ Not even on what sea we are?” 

“We have been sailing so many 
different courses for so long that the best 
of seamen could not tell you.” 

“Ah! Why has ill-fortune prevented 
us from reaching some island that has 
escaped the search of other navigators, or 
if not an island, an islet, or even a rock 
of which I alone should know the posi- 
tion? There would I bury this treasure, 
and in a voyage of a few days I could 
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three casks shall be thrown into the 
sea.” 

“ Ay, ay, your Excellency!” replied the 
captain, who at once gave orders to haul 
a little closer to windward. 

The sun was sinking rapidly. At this 
time of year, a fortnight before the equinox, 
it would set but a few degrees from the 
west. That is to say, in exactly the 
direction the captain was looking. Was 
there in this direction any high promon- 
tory on the shore of the continent or on 
some island? Impossible, for the chart 
showed no island within a radius of from 
fifteen to twenty miles, and this on a sea 
well known to navigators. Was this then 
a solitary rock, a reef rising but a few 


The captain would not leave his post. 


recover it, if ever the time came for me 
to return !”" 

And so saying he lapsed into silence. 
With a long look down over the tafirail 
into the water, which was so transparent 
that he could see quite eighty feet be- 
neath him, he returned to the captain, 
and witha certain vehemence exclaimed— 

“‘T will throw my riches into the sea.” 

“It will never give them up again, 
your Excellency.” 

“Let them perish rather than fall into 
the hands of my enemies or those who 
are unworthy of them.” 

“ As you please.” 

“Tf before to-night we have not dis- 
covered some unknown island, those 


yards above the surface of the waves, 
which would serve as the spot which up 
to then his Excellency had sought in vain 
as a deposit for his treasure? There was 
nothing answering to it on the very care- 
ful charts of this portion of the sea. An 
island with the breakers around it, girdled 
with mist and spray, was not likely to 
have escaped a sailor’s notice. The charts 
should have shown its true position; and 
according to the chart he had, the captain 
would declare that there was not even a 
reef marked anywhere within sight. 

“Tt is an illusion!” he thought, when 
he had again brought his telescope to bear 
on the suspected spot, although he picked 
it up immediately. 


Tn fact chere was nothing so indistinct 
within the telescope’s field of view. 

At this moment—a few minutes after 
six—the solar disk was just on the horizon, 
and “ hissing at the touch of the sea,” if 
we believe what the Iberians used to say. 
At his setting, as at his rising, refraction 
still showed his position when he was be- 
Jow the horizon. The luminous rays 
obliquely projected on the surface of the 
waves extended as ina long diameter frora 
west to east. The last ripples like rays of 
fire gleamed beneath the dying breeze. 
This light suddenly went out as the upper 
edge of the disk touched the line of water, 
and shot forth its green ray. The hull of 
the brigantine became dark, while the 
upper canvas shone purple in the last of 
the light. 

As the shades of twilight began to fall 
a voice was heard from the bows. 

“ Ho, there !”" 

“What is the matter?" asked the 
captain. 

“Land on the starboard bow!” 

At the shout of the look-out the men 
on watch had rushed to the bulwarks and 
were looking away to the west. The cap- 
tain, with his telescope slung behind him, 
grasped the main shrouds, and slowly 
mounted the ratlines to reach the cross- 
trees and there sit astride on them; with 
his glass at his eye he looked at the land 
in sight. 

The look-out was not mistaken. Six or 
seven miles away was a small island, its 
lineaments standing out black against the 
sky. You would have said it was a reef 
of moderate height, crowned with a cloud 
of sulphurous vapour. Fifty years later a 
sailor would have said it was the smoke 
of a large steamer passing in the offing ; 
but in 1831 no one imagined that the 
ocean would one day be ploughed by these 
monsters of navigation. 

The captain had little time to look at it 
or think aboutit. The island was almost 
immediately hidden behind the evening 
mist. No matter, he had seen it, and seen 
it well. There was no doubt of that. 

The captain descended to the poop, and 
the distinguished personage, whom this 
incident had awakened {from his reverie, 
made a sign for him to approach. 

“Well?” 

“ Yes, your Excellency.” 

“Land in sight?” 

“An islet at least.”’ 

“ At what distance ?” 

“ About six miles to the westward.” 

“And the chart shows nothing in that 
direction?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“You are sure about that ?” 

“Sure.” 

“It must be an unknown island, 
then?” 

“T think so.” 

“Ts that possible ?”” 

“ Yes, your Excellency, ifthe islet be of 
recent formation.” 

“ Recent?” 

“Tam inclined to think so, for it ap- 
peared to me to be wrapped in vapour. 
In these parts the plutonic forces are often 
in action, and manifest themselves by sub- 
marine upheavals.” 

“T hope what you say is true. I could 
not wish for anything better than that one 
of these masses should suddenly rise from 
the sea! It does not belong to any- 
body o 


“Or rather, your Excellency, it belongs 
to the first occupant.” 

“That would be to me, then?" 

“ Yes, to you.”” 

“ Steer straight for that island.” 

“Straight, but carefully,” replied the 
captain. “Our brigantine would be in 
danger of being dashed to pieces if the 
reefs extend far out. I propose to wait 
for daylight, to make out the position, and 
then land on the islet.” 

“Wait, then.” 

This was only acting like aseaman. It 
would never do to risk a ship in shoals 
that were unknown. In approaching an 
unknown coast, the night must be avoided 
and the lead used. 

His Excellency went back to his 
cabin. 

The captain would not leave his post, 
but preferred to watch through the night, 
which slowly passed. The horizon became 
more and more obscure. Overhead the 


clouds became invisible as the diffused 
light left them. About one o'clock the 
breeze increased slightly. Only sutticient 


AS AMONG men there are 
many honest fellows 
whose hard lot it is to toil 
while others repose, 
there are nless, 
useful, bir 
necessity h 
labour for their 
ing the hours of darkness, 
or perhaps it would be 
better to say of twilight; but the great 
majority of those, both birds and men, who 
walk abroad and do their work, such as it is, 
under cover of the night, are thieves and 
robbers, and too often murderers to boot. 
See that animated bunch of feathers 
lightly and noiselessly beating the boun- 


so 


. daries, so to speak, of yonder stubble-field ; 


what is it, and what is it about? It isa 
member of an ancient and once honourably 
distinguished family, whose particular desig- 
nation is Strix stridula, the Grating Howler, 
or the Howling Grater ; literally, in accepted 
English avine nomenclature, the Brown or 
Tawny Owl. 

It is on the look-out for food—or prey, as 
we are fond of saying, as if we never preyed 
on anything ourselves !—and the interesting 
question arises: Which first adopted noc- 
turnal habits, the pursued or the pursuer? for 
of course at one time the owls hunted in the 
daylight, like every other bird of prey, and 
probably —indeed, one might goa step further 
and say certainly. for if one thing is indisput- 
able it is the great theory of evolution—they 


_ only took to prowling round at night when, 


in the vain attempt to save their skins, or 
wing-cases, the mice and beetles had taken 
to gadding about in the crepuscule. Then 


‘ did the owls’ eyes adapt themselves, by slow 
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sail was set to keep the vessel under the 
control of her helm. 

The captain, resting on his elbow in 
the bow, never moved from the windlass 
against which he leant. Motionless, he 
thought only of the spot he could see 
through the gloom. He doubted still, 
and the darkness made the doubts more 
serious. Was he the sport of an illusion ? 
Was this really a new islet risen from the 
sea? Yes, certainly. He knew these 
parts; he had been here a hundred times 
before. He had fixed his position within 
a mile, and eight or ten leagues were 
between him and the nearest land. But 
if he was not mistaken, if in this spot an 
island had risen from the sea, would it not 
be already taken possession of? Had not 
some navigator hoisted his flag on it? 
Was there no gleam of a fire indicating 
that the place was inhabited? It was 
possible that this mass of rocks had been 
here for some weeks; and how could it 
have escaped a sailor's notice ? 

Hence the captain's uneasiness and his 
impatience for the daylight. He saw 

(To ve continued.) 


BIRDS OF NIGHT. 
By Dr. W. T. Greene, F.z.8. 


degrees, to the diminished modicum of light 
that fell upon them, and their plumage 
became soft, and thick, and downy, and their 
wings broad and buoyant, the better to enable 
them to creep noiselessly upon their victims, 
and secure a meal for themselves and the 
owlets that depended on their exertions for 
support. 

How that field-mouse who first crept forth 
in the twilight must have cackled with delight 
and congratulated himself upon his astute- 
ness, when he picked up the first grain of 
wheat in the semi-darkness, and sat up upon 
his haunches to nibble it at his leisure ! 

“The owl cannot see me now! ” he would 
naturally exclaim, and for awhile all would 
go well with the rodent family, who would 
increase and multiply in their new-found 
security until the world became in danger of 
being over-peopled by field-mice. 

But Nature, our dear old mother, is not 
so neglectful of her children as some would 
have us believe, for while the mice grew in 
aptitude to get about in the dark, the owl, that 
made his meals off their delicate carcasses, 
also acquired the power to pursue them and 
capture them, too, in their hours of fancied 
safety. His bones grew lighter, his feathers 
fluffer, and his eye expanded, becoming also 
more central, or frontal rather, than it had 
been, and at the same time immovable in 
its socket. 

A change, this last, of apparently doubtful 
advantage, but in reality most opportune, for 
it enabled the owl to look quickly about, or 
rather compelled it to do. so, so that no 
mouse, however small in size and insignifi- 
cant in appearance, can now be overlooked 
by the marauding feathered freebooter when 
out intent on business. 

Yes, the owls have a good deal to be 
thankful for. They are a numerous family, 
ranging in point of size from that of an old- 
fashioned goose to that of a quail, and not 
one of them can be said to be diurnal, though 
a few can bear the light better than others, 
and are thus enabled to venture out of a dull 
afternoon and to search for food before the 
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nothing to indicate the islet’s position, 
not even the reflection of the vapours 
which seemed to envelop it, and which 
might have thrown a fuliginous hue on 
the darkness. Everywhere the air and 
the water were mingled in the samo 
obscurity. 

The hours rolled by. The circumpolar 
constellations had described a quarter 
circle around the axis of the firmament. 
About four o'clock the cky began to 
brighten in the east-north-east, and a few 
clouds came into view overhcad. Two 
hours and mcre were still to run before 
the sun rose, but in such ao light an 
experienced marirer could find the 
reported island, if it existed. 

At this mcment the distinguished 
personage came on deck and approached 
the captain. 

“Well, this islet ?”” he asked. 

“There it is, your Excellency,” replied 
the captain, pointing to a heap of rocks 
less than two miles away. 

“Let us land there.” 

“ As you wish.” 


sun has sunk below the horizon. Of these 
are the giants of the race, the great Eagle 
Owls, and the scarcely smaller Snowy Owls, 
the former of which prey on such ‘mall 
deer ” as hares, fawns, and lambs, which, of 
course, they pick up in the daytime as well 
as at night: fortunately, it is extinct in 
England, though a colony of them is arti- 
ficially maintained at Arundel in Sussex, the 
“ Lord Chancellor” of which is reported to 
have on one occasion laid an egg! ‘From 
its lonely retreat in some deep forest glen," 
says a well-known writer, “some rift among 
hoary rocks, where it reposes in silence during 
the day, this winged marauder (the Eagle 
Owl) issues forth at night, intent upon its 
victims, its harsh, dismal ery resounding at 
intervals through the gloomy solitude of a 
wild and savage scene.”” 

The Snowy Owl is found in Orkney and 
Shetland, where, according to the late Rev. 
F. O. Morris, it is “one of the oldest inhabi- 
tants,” or rather has been, since he goes on 
to say, “‘it is now fast becoming apocryphal’’ 
in that locality: the reason being, according 
to the same authority, that “ beauty in owls, 
as well as in human beings, is a dangerous 
possession, and often entails damage and 
destruction,” which is quite true, but not 
always to the possessor. 

It is all very well for another “ birdy” 
writer to declare in defence of the Snowy Owl 
that the hares and ptarmigan would be 
destroyed by famine and cold in the winter 
if they were not devoured (beforehand) by 
these predatory, though beautiful, birds. 
They are piscatorial too, at least to a certain 
extent, these Snowy Owls, and according to 
Audubon their manner of fishing is peculiar. 

One of them feels inclined fora dish of 
fish, as a change from leveret, rabbit, ptar- 
migan, rat, and mole; he approaches the 
brink of a rock, lies down flat upon it close 
to the water, and when a fish comes within 
reach strikes at it with his talons, and 
secures it with this kind of natural gaff; 
which is certainly ingenious, if the modus 
operandi is to a slight extent obscure. 
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Our own islands, for after all the Orkney 
and Shetland group, though represented in 
Parliament, are but a dependency—our own 
islands contain some familiar examples of 
birds that sleep in the day, the Brown or 
Tawny Owl, to wit, of which mention has 
already been made, and the White or Barn 
Owl, that mysterious visitant at the farm- 
house where little Johnnie spent his vacation, 
according to that delightful, if now neglected, 
work, the ‘‘ Evenings at Home,” terrifying the 
maids out of their propriety, until the valiant 
stableman, or cow-boy, putting his hand sud- 
denly through a hole in the thatch, pulled 
in an owl, “another at the same time being 
heard to fly away.” 

How I longed, as a boy, to know what 
they did with the unfortunate captive! Did 
they let it loose to rejoin its companion, or 
did they wring its neck for frightening them 
by its weird outcries? But the problem is 
unsolved to this day, and now, I fear, will 
never be satisfactorily cleared up at all. 
There is one comfort, however—the whole 
story may be apocryphal, for owls do not 
make a noise in flying away, and so I hope 
for the best. 

From a human point of view your owl is 
a useful creature, but the average game- 
keeper describes him as “vermin,” and 
shoots him wherever found. Not long ago 
they had a plague of voles (field-mice) in 
Scotland, which is said to have been due to 
the destruction of the owls by the game- 
keepers, and the midnight depredators are 
now ordered to be protected there; but it 
takes a good deal of time as well as persua- 
sion to introduce a new idea into the ordi- 
nary gamekeeper’s mind, and I fear me the 
owls have still a poor chunce of it when they 
happen to fall in with “ velveteens.” 

The smaller owls, of which there are 
several kinds, as the Scops, are very rarely 
volun’ visitors to our inhospitable shores, 
though lately much imported as inmates 
of the aviary—where, by the bye, they are 
singularly out of place, as they only make 
their appearance from their barrel when 
their owners (custodians rather) have gone 
to, or ought to be in, bed. The little night 
owl (Striz passerina) is of even less frequent 
occurrence than the Scops, and differs from 
it by the absence of the tufts of erect feathers, 
miscalled ears, that decorate the sides of the 
latter’s head. Tengmalm’s Owl is, however, 
the least, the pigmy, or bantam of the family, 
and is also a non-British species that has its 
habitat in Sweden and Norway, and, it is 
said, also in North America; it is only nine 
or ten inches in length, of which the tail 
measures two and a half. 

All these little creatures live on insects 
chiefly, beetles for the most part and grass- 
hoppers, which their quick eyes are able to 
descry amid the grass, when the long-legged 
ones are benumbed by the cold in the ab- 
sence of the “orb of day,” in whose hottest 
beams they revel and are active beyond 
belief. 

The smallest of our British owls is the 
Barn Owl aforesaid, which is also called the 
White Owl, though the greater portion of its 
person is cladin yellowish brown, speckled and 
rayed by darker lines, and only its cheeks, 
breast, and belly can be said to be truly 
white. 

Morris states—or stated—that it will eat 
the shrew-mouse, but most writers are of 
opinion that, while the Barn Owl will readily 
kill that animal, it will always leave it un- 
touched, and not eat it on any account. My 
own experience leads me to agree with the 
latter. Other mice, and rats and moles, have 
no more inveterate enemy than the White 
Owl, and the man who destroys one of these 
useful birds is “‘an encourager of vermin,” 
according to Mr. Morris, with whose dictum 
on this point I most cordially agree. 
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Yes, from the human point of view, always 
excepting the genus predarum custos, the 
owls are eminently useful creatures, and to 
be encouraged, not destroyed, excepting per- 
haps the Eagle Owl and the Snowy Owl, which, 
although they do occasionally dine off a hare 
or @ ptarmigan, or even a fawn or a lamb, 
should by no means be exterminated, seeing 
that they also kill vast numbers of rats and 
mice, hamsters, and other mischievous ro- 
dents ; but all the others make their dietary 
off birds, animals, and insects that are more 
or less hurtful toman. 

Some American writer—I think Wilson— 
tells how the turkey baffles the owl. A com- 
pany of the former are roosting, calmly and 
peacefully, on the bare limb of some forest 
giant, but at the same time keeping an eye 
open for possible attacks from feathered, or 
furred, or home-spun clad enemies, when 
lo! anowl—a great Eagle Owl—comes silently 
along on downy plumes and makes a vicious 
swoop at the gobbler of the flock; but the 
latter is far from being such a fool as he 
looks, and as our friends the French make 
him out to be, for they give the sobriquet of 
dindon to their foolish ones, as we do that of 
goose to ours, and we are both in error. The 
owl comes on swiftly but silently, and pounces 
down on the master or leader of the com- 
pany, only to fly rapidly away again, a sadder 
and a wiser fowl, for the turkey turned the 
fan of feathers he bears on his lower back 
over his head, and, stooping down, the owl 
slipped harmlessly over the smooth inclined 
plane, rarely to repeat the assault, for that 
night, at all events. 

But other birds, not so wide-awake as the 
turkey, cock or hen, suffer greatly from the 
attacks of these freebooters of the skies, who, 
gliding by on noiseless wing, stretch out one 
fateful foot from the clouds above, and clutch 
the sleeping partridge or ptarmigan in a grip 
as tight as that of destiny, and bear the victim 
off to distant scenes, there to be devoured 
almost before he is awake, and while his com- 
panions still sleep on in fancied security 
among the heather. 

When one comes to look into the matter a 
little, there are not many of these nocturnal 
depredators, which are restricted to the owl 
family, and one or possibly two more, of 
which the much maligned nightjar, so ridi- 
culously branded goatsucker, is one. This 
bird belongs to a family that numbers in its 

ranks some of the most gorgeously attired 
members of the feathered tribes, the trogons, 
which, however, not being nocturnal in their 
habits, but sleeping, as all goodly and well- 
disposed birds should do, at night and not at 
all in the daytime, do not fall within the pro- 
vince of the present paper. 

The nightjar, however, does—it sleeps by 
day, and not at night, and is altogether 
innocuous to man; indeed, of extreme 
usefulness to him, if only he would con- 
descend to listen to what those who know 
the creature well are able to tell him of its 
habits. 

It sucks the goats! Was ever such an ab- 
surdly ridiculous fable! And even if it did, 
who keeps goats nowadays in such numbers 
as to render the habit mischievous? Non- 
sense! it could not do so if it tried; and if 
the bird has been seen, in days when it and 
milch-goats were of more frequent occurrence 
in classic pastures than they are to-day, it 
was searching, not for milk, but for the flies 
that love to congregate round the herds. 
Linné, commonly called Linneus, ought 
Teally to have been above giving the sanction 
of his authority to such a ridiculous fable, 
which he has helped to perpetuate by impos- 
ing on the nightjar the “ scientific ” name of 
Caprimulgus, goatsucker. 

One species only of this bird is found in 
this country, where it is often confounded, 
when seen, with the cuckoo, to which it cer- 


tainly bears a distant resemblance; but the 
habits of the two creatures are widely dis- 
similar. The cuckoo, as every schoolboy 
knows, makes no nest, but imposes its eggs 
on other birds, who bring up the youthful 
changelings at the expense of the lives of 
their own offspring. The nightjar is both more 
industriously and more honestly disposed. 
True, she makes no nest either, but she lays 
her pair of long white and grey on the 
bare ground, under the lee of some boulder 
stone, and hatches them there. 

When disturbed, she will sit so closely as 
almost to allow herself to be captured, but at 
the last moment she repents and flies away, | 
looking so remarkably like a cuckoo as she + 
wings her way to some securer spot, that the 
man who saw her bolt, and took her to be the 
veritable “ harbinger of spring,” the “ wan- 
dering voice” of the poets, was to be excused 
when on going a step or two farther he found 
the eggs, and at once wrote to the papers to 
inform the world that he had flushed 
cuckoo in the act of incubation, and that the | 
fables anent this bird’s idle habits were 
at least partly without foundation. 

The nightjar has a curious habit, when | 
resting in a tree, of sitting lengthwise on the ' 
branch and not across it, as most other birds | 
do, and this makes it very difficult for an , 
observer to catch sight of it from below. 
This strange habit of our European Capri- . 
muilgus is shared by the Australian nightjar, 
which is known as the Mopoke or Morepork 
in the colonies, from the fancied resemblance 
of its cry to the words “more pork.” A 
settler had killed a pig in the olden days of ' 
New South Wales, and some aborigines had | 
stolen it, or part of it, and on the owner | 
discovering his loss and taxing them with 
the theft, they, of course, strenuously denied 
their guilt ; and one of the nightjars happen- 
ing at the time (it was evening) to give | 
utterance to its peculiar cry, an astute but — 
dishonest aboriginal clapped his hands 
triumphantly and exclaimed, pointing 
upward to the gum-tree whence the voice 
proceeded, ‘‘Dere he am, se teef! Hark! | 
him call for more pork!” and the name, 
stuck to the innocent bird from that day to | 
this, though the story of his partiality for | 
pig is now generally disbelieved at the Anti- 


es. 
Wild ducks to a large extent are day- 


sleepers, but it is doubtful if the habit is 
natural to them, and not rather forced upon 
them by the persecution they have for so 
many centuries undergone when they show 
themselves outside the reeds while the sun 
is above the horizon. The bittern is 
another bird thr: keeps pretty close during 
the hours of daylight, and so is the wood- 
cock, and, but to a less extent, the swipe; 
but here again, in all three species, the 
habit is not an original one, but has beer. 
adopted for safety, so that really, after all, 
the owls and the nightjars are the only birds 
whose habit or custom it is, and always, or 
at least fora very prolonged period, has been, 
to sleep when the rest of the animal, or 
perhaps the avine, world is taking its walks 
abroad, and attending to its business or its 
pleasure. 

The nightjar has one other peculiarity 
to which I have omitted to allude—nay, it 
has several, and one of these is the 
enormous width of its mouth, and the great 
swallowing capacity of its gullet, down which 
an entire cockchafer, not to say a stag-beetle, 
will glide whole into the bird’s crop, whence. 
except in very rare instances indeed, it never 
again emerges alive. This great gaping 
mouth of the nightjar is guarded at the 
corners by a number of stiff bristles, which 
are supposed to prevent the escape of the 
gnats and other small nocturnal insects on 
which it feeds in the absence of larger 
game, but which it does not think it 
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worth its while to swallow till its mouth 
is fairly filled with them. These bristles 
sometimes get clogged and stick together, to 
the manifest discomfort of the bird, and 
the encouragement and delight of the insects, 
which, of course, cannot be drawn into the 
closed cavern. 

Nature, with habitual thoughtfulness, has 
s2en the dilemma and provided a way out of 
it, and has furnished the nightjar with a 
comb, or rather a pair of combs, which it 
carries about with it, not, as might be 
rashly supposed, in a pocket under one of its 
wings, but on its foot ; and here, again, there 
is a difference between this bird and the 
cuckoo. The latter is what naturalists call 
zygodactylous—that is to say, it has its toes 
in pairs, two before and two behind ; but the 
goatsucker’s toes are disposed in the usual 
manner, three in front and one behind, which 
last it can also turn forwards when disposed 
to do so, and it is the nail of the longest, or 
middle, toe that serves the bird for a comb to 
disentangle its bristles. The nail in ques- 
tion is serrated, or toothed, like a comb, and 
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no doubt was so ordered to provide the bird 
with a remedy for what would otherwise 
have proved to be a serious inconvenience— 
namely, a compulsorily closed mouth, and 
consequently no dinner, or rather supper, or 
perhaps we should say breakfast. 

Yes, Nature is fertile in expedients, and 
yet there are some people who would stig- 
matise her as blind! When it is more 
advantageous for a bird to sleep while other 
fowls are awake, and to wake and fly abroad 
when the majority of things are fast asleep, 
the good old mother adapts the various 
organs of the bird to suit its altered circum- 
stances, or at least makes them so change 
themselves as to meet the new requirements 
of their owner, and this she has done and 
is continually doing with manifest advantage 
to all concerned. 

The nightjar is an exaggerated swallow. 
neither more nor less; it has the mouth of 
a swift, and the feet of the same bird, only 
on a much larger scale, and it flies by night, 
and not by day, because the insects on which 
it lives are nocturnal in their habits. The 


cockchafer's, stag - beetles, water - beetles, 
sphingides, and other large insects, all fly 
abroad during the night only, and so the 
goatsucker must do the same; it catches its 
prey upon the wing, and it is a calumny of 
the grossest to assert that it filches little 
birds from their snug warm nests during 
the darkness, for it is structurally incapable 
of doing such a thing. 

A friend of mine kept a goatsucker in an 
aviary for a time, but had soon to let it go, 
for the creature, though tame enough, could 
never be induced to come down to feed upon 
the ground though it was covered, s0 to 
speak, with insects; but any mecl-worm or 
beetle that was thrown towards it, no matter 
with what impetus, it would catch, and, 
though I often watched it, not once did it 
miss its prey or suffer it to fall to the ground. 
In the daytime it would not attempt to cat, 
but as soon as dusk had set in it was ready for 
all that was, or could be, given to it in the 
manner described. Surely it is a thousand 
pities to cage or kill so eminently useful a 
bird. 


Oe 


THE SCOTTISH REGIMENTS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


[were are no finer soldiers in the world 

than the Scottish regiments of the 
British Army, and ncne with a better record. 
Take them all round, they are the pick of our 
troops in peace and war; and no body of 
men have deserved better of their country. 
Of their honours and victories we have 
already spoken in the “Colours of the British 
Army,” in our tenth volume, but a few stray 
notes may here be seasonable as explanatory 
of our presentation plate. 

There are now eleven regiments avowedly 
Scottish. These are the Scots Greys, the Scots 
Guards, the Royals, the Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
the King’s Own Borderers, the Cameronians, 
the Black Watch, the Highland Light 
Infantry, the Seaforths, the Gordons, the 
Camerons, and the Argyll and Sutherlands. 
Of these the Greys are the 2nd or old North 
British Dragoons, the Scots Guards are the 
old Scots Fusilier Guards, the Royals are the 
Royal Scots or Lothian regiment, the Royal 
Scots Fusiliers are the old 21st, or North 
British Fusiliers, the King’s Own Borderers 
are the old 25th, the Cameronians are the 
Scottish Rifles, the Black Watch, or Royel 
Highlanders, are the old 42nd and 73rd, the 
Highland Light Infantry are the old 71st 
and 74th, the Seaforths are the old 72nd and 
78th, the Gordons are the old * Ninety-twa”’ 
combined with the old 75th, the Camerons are 
the old 79th, and the Argyll and Sutherlands 
are the old 91st and 93rd. When we say 
“old,” we mean the numbers as existing in 
Waterloo days, during the eighty years pre- 
vious to which there were many more changes 
in numbering and grouping than there have 
been sire’. 

The Scots Greys are the oldest dragoon 
regiment in the service, having been raised in 
1678, although they are now second on the 
list, hence the point of their motto “ Second 
to None.” They are “ heavies,” and have 
been heard of to some purpose as part of 
the “ Union Brigade,” in which the Royals 
represented England, the Greys Scotland, 
and the Inniskillings Ireland; but now the 
Inniskillings have been turned ato 
“mediums” the union is not likely to be 
heard of again; our only ‘“heavies” at 
present being the Household Cavalry and 
the Royals and Greys. The Greys are the 
only cavalry regiment wearing a bearskin, 
and thereby hangs a story ; for the bearskin is 
in remembrance of their having at Ramillies 
charged and wiped out the French King’s 
Bodyguard, and donned their head-gea> in 


[See Coloured Plate with Monthly Part.) 


place of the then regulation cocked hat. 
The Greys are also the only regiment with a 
white zigzag for a forage-cap band. 

The Scots Guards were raised in Scotland 
at the Restoration, and, as shown by their 
buttons in threes, are the third regiment in 
the Guards’ Brigade. They have no plume 
to their bearskin, and the band of the forage 
cap has the only red, white, and blue chequer 
in the army. Their pipers wear the fancy 
tartan known as Royal Stewart, which was 
specially designed for them, and is frequently 
described as that of the Royal Stewart clan, 
which, like many other so-called clans, is 
purely imaginary. The Foot Guards being 
“Household Troops” are not sent abroad 
except in case of war, and when they go it is 
customary to send a battalion from each 
regiment, so as to form a Guards’ Brigade; 
but this was not always the case, as is evident 
from the battle roll on their colours. The 
Scots Guards have seen the least service of 
the three, and the Grenadiers have seen the 
most, but then the Grenadiers have three 
battalions, whereas the others have but 
two. 

Th2 Royal Scots, now somewhat meekly 
figuring as the Lothian regiment, are, it 
would appear, the oldest body of trained 
warriors in the civilised world. Even in 
Charles the First's time they were known 48 
Pontius Pilate’s bodyguard; and although 
they make no pretension to that distinction 
they have certainly existed as long as there 
have been Scots to come south. They are 
the direct representatives of the Scottish 
soldiers of fortune who left the traces of 
their prowess in every country of Europe, 
and who were called home by Charles the 
Second in 1678 and formed into a regiment 
of the line. They began their service under 
our flag by capturing the standard from the 
Moors of Tangiers; and they it was who 
took Monmouth's standard at Sedgemoor. 
Like all the other Scottish regiments except 
the Guards, they wear the doublet instead 
of the tunic, and their tartan trews of the 
Logan pattern are made so tight as to 
suggest a suspicion of trunk hose. 

The Royal Scots Fusiliers also date from 
1678, but they had not previously seen 
service abroad. In their early days they 
were distinguished as being the only regi- 
ment in our army wearing grey breeches— 
and very well they looked. Like all the 
Fusilier regiments, they wear a busby with a 
grenade in front of it. They were in Flanders 


and at Walcourt, Steenkirk, and Landen, 
although their honour roll begins with Blen- 
heim; and they were among the troops that 
captured Washington. : 

The King’s Own Borderers, now assigned 
to Berwick-on-Tweed, were originally the 
Edinburgh regiment, as shown by their 
badge and mottoes. They date back tu 
Covenanting times, and there has always 
been a strong religious element in their 
tanks. They were at Killiecrankie—on the 
wrong side—and they were in Flanders. The 
Cameronians are another offshoot from the 
Covenanting tree. At one time they were 
the 90th of the line, but long before they 
lost their number they had been the 26th. 
They were one of the two regiments trans- 
formed into rities when the army was terri- 
torially organised, and like other rifle regi- 
ments wear swor’-ayonets and carry no 
colours, which is somewhat of a pity, inas- 
much as their old flag bore on it the four 
Marlborough victories, Abercrombie’s Egypt, 
Moore's Corunna, and various odds and ends. 
in addition to Sevastopol and Lucknow. 

When the different local corps that policed 
the Highlands were formed into a regiment 
in 1739 they continued wearing their black 
jackets, by which they were distinguished 
from the red-coated regulars, and which had 
procured for them the name of the Black 
Watch ; and at the same time a special dark 
tartan was designed to take the place of the 
various patterns they had been wearing. 
This tartan is still theirs, but, as a remin- 
iscence of the past, their pipers wear & 
different one, it being Royal Stewart. The 
old “Forty Twa” have always held their 
heads high, and with reason. Amongst 
minor matters, theirs is the only bonnet with 
a red plume, the distinction having been 
won at Guildermalsen, a victory not appea:- 
ing in all school history books. When the 
reorganisation came, their old second batta- 
lion was again linked with them. By this 
move the 73rd, which had got into trews in 
1809, were put back again into kilts. 

The Highland Light Infantry is a com- 
bination of what was once Macleod's High- 
landers with the 74th. The 71st began life 
as the 73rd, but the 74th has always been 
the 74th, although it changed its uniferm 
from kilts to trews and from trews to kilts 
several times. The linking of these regi- 
ments was hardly a happy one. 

The Seaforths came off much better, the 
old Ross-shire Buffs raised at Fort George in 


1798 linking in appropriately with the Duke 
of Albany’s Highlanders—the old Duke of 
Albany, that is, who is better known as the 
old Duke of York, and whose initial F appears 
on the Seaforth colours. Like the 73rd and 
74th, the 72nd were put out of kilts into 
trews in 1809 owing, so the order ran, to 
“the costume not commending itself to re- 
cruits”’; and now they are kilted again. The 
Seaforths wear the Mackenzie tartan. It 
will be noticed that their facings are yellow, 
like those of the Gordons and Argylls. This 
is because they are hot a “royal regiment” ; 
all royal regiments have blue facings and 
blue colours; of the others, the English 
have white, the Scotch yellow, and the Irish 
green, but there is only one Irish regiment 
not royal, and that is the Connaught 
Rangers. Originally the “royal” regiments 
were raised direct by the Crown as distin- 
guished from those raised by private indivi- 
duals, and placed at the service of the State, 
but this distinction no longer holds. 

The Gordons have always worn their own 
tartan, the old victorious “ Ninety-twa,” that 
is, and it is the same pattern now as it was 
a hundred years ago when they were first 


I.—Ia Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 

By Gorpon STaBLes, C.M., M.D., B.N. 
HE Pouttry Ruy.—-He has a hard beart, indeed, who 


does not think of the comforts of his pets in wild 
and stormy weather, whether they be fowls, pigeons, or 


dogs. 

‘As to fowls, they would, as a rule, be far better layers 
if their runs were kept clean in winter, their houses 
free from draughts and damp, and their perches scraped 
and cleaned now and then. Perches, indeed, are very 
seldom kept s0 clean as they ought to be. Well, by the 
time this is presented to the eyes of the reader, winter 
will, I trust, be a thing of the past, bud and leaf will be 
appearing on the hedgerows and wildflowers on the 
waysides. Eggs should now be plentiful if you have 
the right breeds. The breed, however, isn't everything 
with regard to laying. Thereare laying strains as well 
as laying breeds. Have you chickens yet? If 20, do 
not forget that, if you hope for success, you must keep 
on feeding almost all day long. The younger they are 
the more they seem to eat. On sunny days you may 
coop them out on the grass, though I must confess 
like far better to see the motherly old hen walking free 
and afar with her progeny around her. How proud she 
looks, to be sure; and how well such chickens thrive ! 
If you do use the coop, be sure that the hen herself is 
well fed. 

You will still be vetting hens. See you do so ina 
very quiet place. A bottomless basket on soft 
earth, and the nest built over that, will do as well asa 
cheese-box. Ten eggs will, if the weather be very cold 
and inclement, be found enough, very likely, enough at 
all events for the fowl to cover well and keep cosy. By 
the way, you may have heard a deal about dipping or 
sprinkling egge. ‘This is never necessary in the early 
spring montos, Sometimes it may even be dangerous. 
My impression is, that if the nest be well and scientifi- 

ly arranged, neither it nor the eggs will need sprink- 
ling. The water used is lukewarm, of course, or just a 
little over. 

‘How many hens should one keep? This is n question 
1 have frequently been asked. Well, five hensare enough 
to go with one cock. He should be a very strong, well- 
fed and well-feathered bird. But never keep more fowls 
than you have room for. The:’ gers of overcrowding 
cannot easily be over-estima u. if you are buying 
birds at this season, eee that they are young aud healthy 
and of the right sorts. . 


THE Picron Lorr.—Feed well, especially in cold, in- 
clement weather. To the question how much food 
should pigeons have ?—the answer is, see that the hop- 
pers are never empty, and particularly at night, so that 
they may feed before you are out of bed. Small tick 
beans and good grey peas may form the staple diet, but 

give other ins now and then also, All creatures 
tke to ring changes on their diet. 

I trust your loft, if yon mean going in for pigeons, 
as all the requirements of health, cleanliness, every- 
vhere light and air, and freedom from draughts, with 
serches around, and nesting-boxes, with a nice aviary 

front, if your birds are the fancy kind. But ordinary 

goons look best out of doors on the slates, or even 

‘sb the fowls in the barn-yarda, 
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raised, though of course the uniform, like 
all the other uniforms, has had many altera- 
tions. But, as pointed out in our fifth 
volume, in reference to our large coloured 
plate of the clans, the Highland costume as 
we accept it is really not so old aos the 
Forty-five, and the tartans are mostly fancy 
patterns designed about George the Fourth’s 
time, and since, to supply a demand, in much 
the same spirit as ancestors are produced in 
Wardour Street, and not so sensibly, inas- 
much as the majority of the present clan 
tartans bear the names of families that never 
were clans and never were Highlanders. 
However, that is another matter. 

The Camerons are the old 79th raised 
at Stirling in 1794 and called Camerons ten 
years afterwards. They also are among the 
best of the best, and in the reorganisation 
partnerings were lucky enough to get left 
out in the cold world alone. By which 
neglect the Cameron men gained much dis- 
tinction, for they stand to-day as the only 
single-battalion regiment of the line, and 
the only one that kept its honours to itself. 
At one time there was some talk of making 
the Camerons into a fourth regiment of foot 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MARCH. 


The eggs are hatched in eighteen days, and the 
pair are most helpless looking objects indeed, without 
even sense to gape. The parents feed them from 
the half-digested food in their stomachs, so the latter 
should have rather softer graina now, not old hard 
stuff. In pairing if you have a couple take advice to 
find out if they are really cock and hen, for two hens 
will often pair. 

Tu AviARy.—Pairing will commence about the 
middle or end of the month, according to the 
weather. Don't be in too great a hurry. Use the 
German breeding cage. It eaves trouble and worry, 
and is very handy in more ways than one, especially if 
you have a nursery cage. I suppose you have birds of 
your own that you mean to breed from. All the better. 
Just see your cage is thoroughly and completely clean 
before ushngit. If you have to buy, you will tind plenty of 
respectable advertisers in, say, the Feathered World, but 
get on approval, and see that they are of the right 
Dreed, and young, bold, aud sprightly. As to their 
points and properties—vwell, you will hardly be au fait 
in these at first, but canary breeding is a delightful 
fad and pastime, and you may gain earerience even 
with ordinary birds; 280 do not loee heart. 

Tue Rassitry.—The rabbit doe is in kindle for 
thirty days, and may visit the buck some eveuing 
abont a fortnight after she has littered, being put back 
to her young next day. It is not right nor judicious 
to keep the buck and doe always together. Rabbits 
would breed half a dozen times a year, so a rabbitry 
onalarge scale might, with juilicious care and manage- 
ment, be made profitable. They would be rabbits for 
the market, and a well-considered admixture of blood 
would be beneficial. You would thus get size and 
hardiness also. 

Feed the doe extra well when giving milk, and give 
nice green tit-bits, as parsley, celery, and good oats 
and hay, with roots of various kinds. Keep always 
sweet and clean and well bedded. Do not interfere 
with the young at all for a fortnight ; even then they 
must not be handled. Never lift a rabbit by ears 
without placing a hand under it to give support. 

Tuk KXNNEL.—A word about puppies. The mother, 
who by the way must have an extra meal every day 
when in pup, must atill be exceedingly well fod now 
she has young. The puppies should’ be able to lap 
warm milk with sugar in it when three weeks old. 
Let this be made gradually thicker and thicker as they 
get older. Serais’s puppy. food I can always rely upon, 
Pups should have four meals a da;, even up to six 
monthsold. Indeed, they ought to have all they can eat, 


Prrs.—This paragraph is in answer to several 
special queries, 1. Hawks must be fod on butohers’ 
scraps, dead mice, etc. 2. Jackdaws. These birds 
make really very nice amusing pets, und may be tauglit 
to whistle and even to talk a little, but they do neither 
one-tenth as well as the starling. Jackdaws should be 
eo tame that they may have the run of the arden. It 
is crnel to keep either le, rook, jpokdew, or raven 
in the close confinement of a cage. | In the garden the 
bird will find plenty to cat. In the house pea-meal 
paste boiled, oatmeal boiled, bread and ment and table 
scraps—several will suit him. 38. Hedgehogs feed on 
bread and milk, morsels of raw meat, dead mice. In 
truth they will eat almost anything, only they must 
have animal food. 4. Ferrets feed morning and night 
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guards, but somehow, as on the other occa- 
sion, the old 79th managed to keep clear 
of the bait, and the Cameron of Erracht 
tartan has not yet become familiar to the 
Londoners. 

The last of the Scottish regiments is the 
cumbrously named Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders. The Argylls lost their kilts 
when the 72nd and 75th did, and, like them, 
got them back at the linking time. Here was 
a case where there was no greater and no 
less, and consequently the Campbells retained 
their name and their motto and their boar’s 
head, while the Sutherlands retained their 
name and their motto and their cat; and 
the honours were combined, as were the 
regimental names. Of course they form but 
one regiment, and do not recruit separately, 
any more than the other amalgamations do. 
The present system is that the recruits are 
received by the battalion at home, the batta- 
lion abroad being fed from it with trained 
soldiers. People who talk about the lads at 
Aldershot are apt to forget that what they 
see is the raw material, and that the foreign 
battalions are composed not of youths like 
these, but of well-seasoned soldiers. 


on bread and milk; and give now and then a little 
animal food. 

THE GARDENS.—Manure well and sow all kinds of 
vegetable seeds. Plant potatoes. Let the ground be 
dry before you put in your seeds, Renew the earth ia 
window boxes and strew them t :ckly with early spring 
towers. Keep down weeds and tidy up every where, 


11.—Natural History. 
By Tue Rev. Tazopore Woon, F.ns. 


MARCH is of all months the most deceitful. You can't 
depend upon jt in the leaxt. It may favour us with @ 
particularly pleasant form of spring ; it may aggravate 
us with @ peculiarly unpleasant form of winter 

it may consist throughout of a tantalising combination 
of the two, in pretty well equal proportions. So tabe 
note, dear ‘reader, that I don't in any way pose as a 
prophet us to what the month is going to be; I czly 
offer a fey hints which may be uacful if it is what it 
should be. 


Ournoon Work.—Some of the more enterprising 
bins will be thinking bout nesting. The rook always 
begins in good time; indeed, I have seen him busy 
with repairs after a frosty night in October, evidently 
under the impression that winter had come and gone ! 
Aud the robin and the thrush will not be very long 
behind him. The lapwing lays in March, too. A 
sharp eye will be needed to detect the four handsome 
cggs, although they are laid, with the small ends 
inward, in the form of a crose, on the open ground. 
Before taking uny eggs of any kind whatever, be 
careful to make sure that the new Wild Birds’ Protec- 
tion Act has not been put in force in that particular 
district. This can only be done by the Home Secretary, 
acting upon the request of the County Council ; and the 
prohibition may apply to the eggs of al? birds through- 
out the entire country, or may refer only to those of 
certain specified species within a limited area. Notice 
must be given of such prohibition, three weeks before 
it comes into force, by advertisement in two local 
newspapers, and also by boards, etc. in the districta 
affected. And thosetwho distegard it muy be fined to 
the extent of one pound for each egg taken ! 
Insects.—On mild days, a hibernated butterfly or two 
will probably be seen on the wing, with perhaps an 
early Sulphur (Gonepteryx rhamnt). And some of the 
‘Whites (Pieris), and even the Holly Blue (/olyommatus 
argiolus), have been known to appear in forward 
seasons. On palings and tree-trunks now you ought 
to be able to take nice series of the Brindled Beaut 
(Biston hirtaria), the Pale Brindled Beauty (Phigali 
losaria), and the March Moth ( Antsopteryz cacularia). 
e Yellow-horned (Cymatophota favicornis) may be 
fond driing ite wings on supling birches (I one 
found nearly a hundred in one tiny plantation), or 
visiting lamp-posts at night; the Kentinh Glory (£'n- 
dromis versicolor) flies in the sunshine, but iv confiued 
to a few favoured localities: and the Pine Beauty 
(Trachea piniperda), just out of the Pale ma be 
found sitting un the trunks of pines. This last, how- 
ever, is hard to wee, as ita ues harmonise exnctly with 
thoee of the surrounding bark, At the end of the 
month the Great Oak Beauty (Amphidasts prodro- 
maria) appears; look for it on oak trunks and on 
street lamps at night. And dou't forget to keep an 
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eye open for the pretty little Small Brindlol Beauty 
«(Nypssia hispidaria) if you happen to live near Lonilon. 
It occurs rather freely on oak trunks in Epping Forest 
and Richmond Park, 

March is the great month for water-beetles. To 
catch these you must have a long-handled net. The 
one with which I have done most of my “ fishing” is 
about eight inches in diameter, and made of quarter- 
{ach iron rod welded (not soldered) into a six-inch 
socket, which is large enough internally to take the 
handle, and is of the same diameter throughout. Thix 
socket is provided with a couple of screw-holes, about 
three inches apart : and the handle is simply a six-foot 
ash rod. The bag is made of strong mosquito ne 
is about twelve inches in depth. 

The best places in which to fish are weedy ponds 
and the weedy parts of running streams; in perfectly 
clear water you will catch little or nothing. Work 
the net backwards and forwards through the same 
water three or four times, and then search the 
contents carefully and thoroughly. Remember that 
some of the aquatic beetles ure very sliuzish, ail 
often lie perfectly motionless fur two or three minutes, 
while others are very emall, and hard to see. 

Some beetles live underneath large stones lying at 
the bottom of running water. If the stones are care 
fully lifted, they will be found clinging to the lower 
surface. They are not water-beetles proper, anit how 
they manage to breathe I have never been able to 
make out. If you happen to come across a waterfall, 
examine the moss which grows on its borders, as tliree 
or four eccentric beetles live there, and scarcely any- 
where else. 


Tspoor Work.— Breeding.—If you have been forcinz 
your pupe,a lot of them will be hatching out. 1 
Member that a moth requires several hours to dry its 
wings, and that if it is killed and set too soon it will 
probably shrivel. On the other hand,a moth left all 
night in the breeding-cnge is very apt to bang ubont, 
and knock itself all to pieces. A newly emergel 
moth, too, when pinned, usuully bleeds, In this case 
the moisture must be soaked up af once with a piece of 
blotting-paper, or the specimen will be ruined. 


Stufing.—This is absolutely necessary with such 
insects as the Goat Moth (Cossus ligniperda) aud the 
Wood Leopard (Zeusera cesculi), which are apt to “go 
greasy”; and the operation must be performed im- 
mediately after death. With a fine pair of scissors, cut 
off the body at its junction with the thorax. By 
means of a long needle, the point of which you have 
bent over in the flame of a spirit lamp, you ‘can then 
extract the contents. Having done thix with the 
utmost care, leave the body to dry for a few minutes, 
and then fill it with cotton’ wool, taking great care to 
preserve its original shape. Finally, fasten it to the 
thorax with a drop of coaguline, and set the insect in 
the ordinary manner. If the operation has been 
neatly periormed no traces of it will be visible, and the 
specimen will be for ever free from all liability to 
grease. 

A 


[pparatus.—Have a good look over this carly in the 


month, and make sure that ft is in thorough working 
order, See that your nets are in good condition ; it is 
wonderful through how small a hole an insect will 
contrive to escape. Your store of pill-boxes will need 
roplenishing. It is better to have too many than too 
few, and they are very cheap. You can get them, 
nested in four sizes, from any druggist for about two 
shillings a gross, The same worthy tradesman will re- 
charge your killing-bottles with eyanide of potassium 
and plaster of Paris for twopence or threepence ; or if 
you prefer to use methylated chloroform he will supply 
you with a small bottlefal for sixpence. 


—o;atoo-— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BOY’S OWN LIFEBOAT, NO. 2. 
GALLANT RESCUE. 


r a letter datel January 14, the Secretary of the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution, Mr. Charles 
Dibdin, writes to us: 

“I have very much pleasure in acquainting you that 
the lifeboat “Boy's Own, No. 2," stationed at Poole, 
Dorset, rendered good service on Saturday last. 

“During a strong ga'e from the #.z., the barque 
Brilliant, of Grinstad, laden with cedar from Cuba for 
Bremen, stranded on the Hook Sand. The lifeboat 
proceeded to her assistance, and, with great difficulty, 
reacued her crew of ten men. The master of the 
vessel had some of his ribs broken, and one of his men 
had a broken leg.” 

‘The following paragraph. which supplies some fur- 
ther details, is taken from the Daily Chronicle: 

“ During the gale on Saturday, a Norwegian barque, 
named the Brilliant, of Grinstad, Norway, 440 tons 
register (Captain A. C. Bjirke), went ashore on the 
Hook Sand, just outside Poole Harbour, and in sight of 
Bournemouth Pier. The Poole lifeboat (Boy's Own, 
No. 2) was towed out by a steam-tug, and managed with 
great difficulty to save the crew of ten, but in jumping 
from the wreck the captain broke three ribs, and one 
seaman had his leg broken. The Swanage lifeboat also 
put out,and in the rough sea two of the crew were 
washed overboard, and one of them, the coxawain, was 
drowned. The Brilliant shifted with the high spring tide 
during the night, and yesterday morning was washed 
ashore about a mile eastward, and will, it is expected, 
go to pieces on the beach. She was laden with a valu- 
able cargo of cedar, and was bound from Cuba to 
Bremen.’ 5 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


E H.W. W.—The list of our serials published in book 
form would be too long for insertion here, There are 
some thirty or forty of them, including all the Verne’s, 
the Rousselet's, the Laurie's, the Kingston's, und 
others, besties those in our Bookshelf Series which 
you sce in our advertisements. 


Piceoxs (New Reader).—Would take a column and a 
‘half to answer your queries. The pigeonry you 
propose building’ is not a quarter large enough for 
hairs. “On the ground of course, but with a cemented 

rr. 


CANARY AND PIGEON (Unluckv).—You give us no- 
thing to ge by. Perhaps a little paregoric in the 
can inking-water may do good. Half a tea- 
spoonful to a wineglassful, but give fresh water and 
fresh paregoric daily. 

Doa’s Coat Comino Orr (Lover of B.O.P.).—Wash 
once a fortnight with Spratt’s soap. Some terriers 
teem always on the moult, 


Gnow1xa TALI (Marchant).—No, nothing can ever 
make you grow tall. 

A Trmepy WaNtep (Marchant ).—A coffin if you do 
not reform, 


Mick Eatixe Tnein Youn (White Mice).—If they 
once contract this cannibalistic habit there is no 
cure. 

TRICITY (“ Brush”).—The best way to connect up 

© plates inside the pocket accumulator is by means 

of narrow strips of lead plate fastened to the ends. 

You can get oue from Mr. S. R. Bottone, Wallington, 

Surrey. 

Puoroorapny (J. W. S.).—1. We have never known 
this happen. But it is probably the result of imper- 
fect washing or insufficient fixing. Failing this we 
can only suggest that the negatives have been 
packed in some paper which has injuriously affected 
the films. 2, No, you need not use the alum bath 
with the bydroquinone developer ; in fact, we do not 
use it with any, unless the weather is very hot, or the 
plates are able to frill. 3. Pinholes are mostly the 
result of washing too violently under a forcible 
stream of water. Or they may be caused by dust on 
the plate when you put it into the slide or developer. 
Always dust the plate well before you insert it in 
the slide, and again before you develop it. The 
best thing to do this with is a strip of wood provided 
with a handle, and covered with thick plush. 4, 
Yes, the rapid plates of the brand you name are 
better than the slow ones. 


Exectric LAMrs (C. G.).—You cannot get an electric 
lamp to light for any length of time with Leclanché 
cells, the reason being that “polarisation” takes 
place very quickly with this battery. This also 
affects the dry cells, just as if you have two horses 
harnessed to a cart and one will not go the other 
cannot! If they were all dry oells they would light 
the lamp for a little longer at @ time, but not very 
mueh, 


E. WarrkN.—Dantell’s battery consists of a plate of 
copper and a plate or cylinder of atnalgamated zinc, 
the former in an outer vessel of earthenware, the 
latter in an inner porous pot. The solution round 
the copper is saturated solution of sulphate of copper, 
and that round the zino is either salt and water or 
weak sulphuric acid (one part of acid to 12 parts of 
water). By a “saturated” solution is meant one as 
strong as it can be made. 


Extom. (Leytonstone).—No ; the naphthaline will do 
no harm whatever. 


MiNeTREL.—We do not know the namesof all the nigecr 
minstrel troupes, but there would be no riskin takinz 
a local one. Why not the “Southsea,” the “ Eastney. 
the “ Warner,” the “ Kicker,” or in another line t 
“ Corkbloom,” the “ Blackthorn,” the “ Blackberry,” 
or the “ Berryblack "? 


Puotocrarny (“Billie Owens the Second ”).—We are 
very glad you succeeded in making the balf-plate 
camera so easily from the instructions, You can 
get a bellows for it from either Messrs. Watkinson & 
Co., Merrion Mills, North Street, Leeds, or from 
Messrs. J. Lancaster & Son, Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham. But have you tried at Robinson's, 66 Grafton 
Street, and at “Mayne’s, 10 Lord Edward Etreet, 

hublin ? 


BUTTERYLIks, ETC. (Entomologist).—Too many ques- 
tions, You can relax butterflies and moths by pio- 
ning them for two or three days in a closed jar, at 
the bottom of which isa layer of dampsand. Yes, 
the white entomological pins will do. 


Kiiuixe-BoTttx (G. Barnctt).—Get a killing-bottle of 
Cooke, 30 Museum Street,W.c. Or you can insert adrop 
or two of methylated chloroform into the box con- 
taining the insect by means of a camel's hair brush. 


ENTo.—Of the moths in your photo, No. 1 appears to be 
Cosma traperina ; No. 2 is Aimphipyra pyramidea : 
and No. 3 is Catocala sponsa. No. 4 is one of the 
micro-lepidoptera, which we do :1otundertake to name. 


C.Zack.—Any bookeeller will prucure “The Entomolo- 
gist” for you. It costs sizperce monthly. Or you 
can get “The Naturalist’s Jcurnal” for twopence 
from Mr. Elliot Stock, Pater! oster Row. But it is 
not strictly entomological. ome heather-feeding 
larvee will aleo eat bramble. 


“gerttxa-Boarpa” (Percival C. Clare).—Setting- 
boards are very bard to make. Glue two long strips 
of stout cork, a suitable distanc \ apart, upon a piece of 
Wood, and bevel off as neatly, std evenly @ « possite 

means of « rasp and eand-.eper. Finally, cover 
the cork with “tea-paper,” s fixing it by means of 
thick paste. 


A Five Years’ Reaper.—The red moth is Euchelia 
Jacober ; the yellow one Arctia lubricipeda, 


AN ARDENT CoLLEcToR.—1. You can remove the mould 
from your beetles by paintir ¢ them with benzine 
collas,in which a very little : arbolic acid has been 
dissolved. Keep the boxes in adry place. 2. Only 
the oil beetles need be stuffed. Cotton wool will do 
3. Get Rye’s “ British Beetles,’ published by Lovell 
Reeve & Co., at 10s. 6d. No g 2d book is to be had 
cheaper. 


Prorocrarny (A Very Satisfic 
better add on 34. to your 18 
which you can get a “Le Mer 
Messrs. Lancaster & Son, of C 
ham, or one of the dealers whe 
speciality, Thanks for your g 


Proto Civp (RC. B.).—1. A 
Photo Club has been started 
7 Belford Terrace, Sunderlan: 
apply for the rules, ete. Als 
started by Mr. Fitzgerald C. ¥ 
Ennis, oo. Clare, Ireland. V think you would be 
too juvenile for this, howev . We don't know of 
any nearer to you. 2. “Pra ical Taxidermy,” by , 
Montague Brown, F.2.8._ Pub! hed at the * Bazaar 
office, 170 Strand, w.c. But it 1 mther an expensit® 
book.” There is a good article on the subject in oat 
“Indco: Games,” the part cos! 1g 6d. only. 


Reader).—You had 
and it £1, for 
eux” camera from 
moore Row, Birming- 
make rmall cameras 
od wishes, 

Boy's Own” Postal 
Mr. J. E. Hardwich 
to whom you should 
there is a new club 
Griffith, the Rectory. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—THEY WERE GONE AND 
WOULD NEVER RETURN. 


= some weeks after the arrival of the 
expedition very little was done by 
Kenneth and his party in the shape of 
shooting, all spare time being taken up 
in making improvements in their island 
home. In the packages brought up stream 
were many little comforts in the shape of 
hammocks, rugs, and drapery; and the 
room in which Alie and Mammy were 
going to sleep, and also rest at noonday, 
was soon very tastefully decorated indeed. 
Alie herself showed she had an eye for the 
beautiful, for in calabashes and jars she 
arranged flowers, flowers everywhere, not 
only in her own room, but in the living- 
room itself; so that, internally, Fort Gib- 
raltar was soon made to assume a very 
gay appearance indeed. 

Well, if Nyema and his sub-chiefs had 
little or no judgment as regards art, I 
cannot say that they did not admire nature. 
They loved flowers; and when some of 
them went with Nyema himself to see the 
interior of Fort Gibraltar they were as 
delighted as children would have been 
with the display. It occurred then to Alie 
that she might please the king by decora- 
ting his grass palace, and begged Kenneth 
to ask Nyema if she might do so. 

Nyema looked almost frightened. The 
honour, he said, would be too great; and 
Alie, was she not a kind of spirit or god- 
dess ? 

“ The goddess of beauty ! ” said Kenneth 
gallantly ; but this did not translate very 
easily, so I suppose that Nyema and his 
chiefs from that very hour lo ked upon 
Alie as a kind of ultra-human being who 
had come from beyond the clouds to dwell 
among them. 

But his boys, as she walked past them 
on her way with her father to the palace, 
dropped their spears on the ground, then, 
bending low, buried their faces in their 
two open palms. This was certainly a 
very effective way of saluting. 

I have not yet told you that Kenneth 
brought the king a pretty suit of very 
light grey tweed, also a broad Tam o’ 
Shanter bonnet; all the dress he had ever 
worn before this was a cummerbund made 
of grass cloth. 

Arrayed in his suit of tweeds and armed 
with his great spear, he paraded the streets 
for one whole day. However, itoccurred to 
him that he could improve on his garments, 
as he had improved on the game of hockey. 
It appears, then, that inside the jacket 
was lined with Stuart tartan, which you 
will remember is very bright in colour, 
standing chiefly by crimson. I dare say 
the king thought it was a pity this should 
be concealed, so next day when he called 
in his boat at the island he still wore the 
cummerbund, or loin-cloth, and the Tam o'’ 
Shanter, but he had discarded the trousers 
entirely, and wore the jacket outside in. 

He was surprised when everybody, even 
Mammy, screamed with laughing at him; 
and when Kenneth assured him that Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria would not speak 
to him dressed as he was, he at once con- 
cluded that our Queen must be a lady of 
very little taste. 

Altogether, Nyema was a funny fellow, 
but, for a savage, a truly noble and great- 
hearted one. 

The general belief of this tribe in Alie’s 
supernaturality gained for her a greater 
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meed of respect than she would otherwise 
have received ; for it must be remembered 
that in savage nations women are supposed 
to rank far beneath men ir the scaleof crea- 
tion. But wherever Alie went the natives 
saluted her in their own peculiar fashion, 
and she even managed to make great 
friends with the children, although at 
first these funny wee black creatures used 
to scream on her approach, and run and 
hide themselves in the bush, from which 
they would not emerge until she had gone. 
But kind words—Alie soon picked up 
their simple language—lollipops, and 
coloured beads altered all this. 

Bran, the honest collie, went everywhere 
with Alie, and was considered her familiar 
—a familiar being, as you know,a kind 
of demon that attends upon witches, or 
people who are no better than they are 
called, and does their bidding. But Alie 
determined that Bran should receive re- 
spect and justice both, so she always 
brought him to the king’s village with four 
or five rows of glass beads around his 
neck, and some of these were given away 
almost daily. 

In time, then, even the children came to 
love Bran, and to play with him, and hang 
about his neck and hug him. Sometimes 
Bran would lick their hands and faces, 
and, curiously enough, the women of the vil- 
lage thought that this chaste canine salute 
was a panacea for infantile troubles, and 
Alie noticed that they often brought their 
babies, surreptitiously, that honest Bran 
might lick their faces. 

So far, then, everything had gone well, 
and by the time they had been three 
months in the country, they ccnsidered 
themselves completely settled down and 
very much at home indeed. 

Alie never went to the woods without 
either Jacobs or Kenneth, and when Jacobs 
went Othello accompanied the two as 
their guide, with Lanky to act as bagman 
and carry the skins of whatever was 
killed. 

Lions had hardly been seen or heard, 
since Kenneth had put the man-eaters so 
thoroughly to rout. But one day, having 
ventured many miles farther from home 
than usual, Alie and her father on round- 
ing a clump of trees—Othello and Lanky 
being some distance behind—found them- 
selves suddenly confronted, not with one 
lion but two. The ground on which they 
were walking at the time was soft, and 
they had been proceeding on tiptoe and 
tentatively, expecting a shot at an antelope. 
They were two male lions, probably father 
and son; one was lying down, the other 
was licking his face and ears. Altogether 
it was a pretty picture, and one that it 
was a pity to spoil. But it was a case of 
life or death for human being or beast. 

Alie fired at once and the larger lion 
fell dead. Jacobs fired ; the smaller lion, 
with a howling roar of rage, for he had 
been hit, started and commenced to beat a 
retreat. They followed him up for nearly 
a mile, when the ground became bushy, 
and it was deemed inexpedient to proceed 
farther. 

Othello pointed to a near cut, which 
would take them out at a spot close to 
where the dead lion lay. How nearly 
this walk was being the poor boy’s last! 
He was on in front, and was singing to 
himself, keeping a sort of rude time by hit- 
ting each bush with his spear as he passed. 

Suddenly there was a wild and angry 


roar that shook the very hills, and the next 
thing Jacobs saw was Othello on his back, 
a lion’s paw upon his chest. 

The lion bent down and brought his 
tongue across the lad's cheek, just us 
Jacobs and Alie ran forwards. The father 
knelt to shoot; Alie fired, and in her ex- 
citement missed. The lion slowly raised 
himself, and while Alie was hurriedly 
ramming another cartridge home, crack 
went her father’s rifle. The monster 
sprang four feet into the air, then rolled 
over, writhing like a half-dead rat. He 
was speedily put out of pain. 

This was the first of Alie’s adventures 
with a lion, but by no means the last. 

Regular hunting expeditions were now 
organised all round this fertile and beast- 
haunted country, and the services of 
Kenneth’s Caffres were invaluable. For 
Kenncth now found that with a well-armed 
following of such daring and brave fellows 
as these, he could enter the country of war- 
like tribes that during his last expedition it 
would not have been policy for him to face. 

The Catires, too, carried tents of a light 
but useful kind, for they were proof against 
the attacks of insects and creeping terlies 
of every. kind. 

These hunting expeditions rarely oc- 
cupied more than three weeks or a month, 
but never a day was there that did not 
bring its adventure of some kind or an- 
other, and volumes could be filled with a 
relation of these, and even then they would 
not be all recorded. 

Yes, Alie accompanied her father and 
Kenneth. Mammy was left at home as 
housekeeper, with Bran as her knight 
and protector, besides three trusty Cafires. 
But these last were in reality not needed, 
for there was no kind of danger likely at 
present to arise; and hardly was any 
foreign tribe likely to attack Kenneth’s 
isle. But then these Catires were useful 
to chat to, for Bran, although he listened 
respectfully to all Mammy had to say, not 
being gifted by nature with the power of 
speech, could not reply. 

Mammy brought these Cafires into the 
big room every night before bedtime, and, 
having wiped her glasses, read from the 
Good Book to them, and did her best to 
expound what she did read. Then she 
read a prayer and dismissed her little 
audience to bed. I need hardly say that 
every night she prayed very fervently 
indeed for those far away in the wilds, as 
well as for those at home on their peace- 
ful farms. 

Now horses are an absolute necessity 
to anyone who means to travel much in 
Africa, but as Kenneth had intended to 
settle down, as they now were, in the 
midst of a good hunting country, he did not 
consider that it was expedient for him to 
go to the expense of buying either horses or 
daikesecall the more in that there was 
always the danger of their being stung 
and killed by the terrible tsetse tly. 

But one day a party of strangers, con- 
sisting of three young men belonging to a 
neighbouring tribe with whom Nyema 
was at peace, visited the town. They 
brought a curious piece of news.to the 
effect that two white men had been 
travelling far in the north—they were 
supposed to have been Portuguese—when, 
having quarrelled with the natives, they 
were assegaied or speared. Their horses, 
four in number, were still in the hands of 
the tribe who had slain the white men. 


Now, although both Jacobs and Kenneth 
would fain have punished the murderers, 
they knew well that it is impossible for a 
few white men, however well armed they 
may be, and however large their follow- 
ing, to make war upon a whole tribe. Be- 
sides, the word “ murderers” was perhaps 
too strong a term. Doubtless the white 
men had contributed substantially to their 
own hapless fate, and probably had sold 
their lives dearly too. 

But Kenneth determined to have those 
horses if he could possibly purchase them. 
Yes, the three strangers would gladly guide 
him to the tribe who had the dead men’s 
steeds. So an expedition on a much 
larger scale than any former one was 
organised forthwith. 

Alie pleaded hard to be permitted to 
Sccomipany. it; but this was deemed in- 
advisable, for there might be dangers to 
surmount that no young lady could be 
expected to face. 

So Alie was left at Fort Gibraltar, with 
Mamumny as her first lieutenant, and four 
Caffres, besides Bran, as her garrison. The 
notion of being Captain Commandant of 
the Fort, I think, reconciled Alie in some 
measure to her fate; and when Kenneth 
and her father bade her farewell, she was 
doing her best to appear quite cheerful. 

Kenneth took with him not only the 
main body of his brave Caffres, but a 
detachment also of Nyema’s spearmen. 
Lanky also accompanied the expedition, 
Othello being left as body-guard and ser- 
vant to Alie. 

For a time after her father and Kenneth 
left, life to Alie felt very monotonous and 
dull indeed. But they had promised not 
to be long absent, and to do nothing rash 
or that might jeopardise their lives with 
the strange and warlike tribe they were 
about to visit. On her own part, she had 
promised not to go too far away into the 
woods and wilds. 

Well, a promise of this kind is easy to 
make but somewhat difficult to keep. 
Alie spent a deal of her time fishing at 
first. But one day she went down stream 
some distance, and—she shot a hippopota- 
mus. Never had she fired at so awful- 
looking a monster before, and she hoped 
to secure the head and skin as a trophy 
and specimen for Kenneth. But the un- 
wieldy brute sank slowly out of sight. 
Large as it was, it must have been but a 
young one, for presently one almost twice 
the size appeared. The grief and rage of 
the creature were fearful to witness. First 
it made as if it would seize and sink the 
frail canoe. For safety’s sake Alie was 
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about to fire when it suddenly disappeared. 
Presently it came up again, however, 
grunting and snorting fearfully. It had 
seized the dead hippopotamus by the leg, 
and was now swimming rapidly to shore 
with the unwieldy body. Arrived on the 
bank, it placed it high and dry, then, care- 
less of its own life apparently, gave vent to 
the most unmistakable signs of grief and 
anguish, moaning rather than snorting, 
and turning the dead over and over with 
its nose, as if in a vain endeavour to woo 
it back to life. But every now and then 
the great eyes were turned towards the 
boat, and if ever eyes of hippopotamus 
spoke, those did. 

“Can't you see what you've done?” 
they scemed to say. ‘ What harm have 
ever I or mine done to you, that you have 
brought this great grief and sorrow on us ? 
Oh! oh! oh! my heart is broken!” 

“ Row back ; row back!’ cried Alie at 
last. “Oh, I am so sorry I shot the 
*potamus baby. I'd give worlds to bring it 
back to life.” 

Then, much to Othello’s astonishment, 
she put her hands to her face and burst 
into tears, 

“What foh you cly, missie? What foh you 
cly ?" said Othello, trying to soothe her. 

“Oh, "Thello, ’Thello,” she cried, still 
weeping, “all sport is cruel. I felt sorry 
for the father and son lions we killed. 
They looked so happy, and they loved each 
other so! But that mother ’potamus and 
her baby! I shall never, never forget it.’ 

Othello said no more, but paddled quietly 
back to the island. But it was days 
before Alie recovered the shock that her 
nerves had received. 

The time appeared very long. 

Kenneth and her father had not been 
gone a week, and yet it seemed a year. 
Sometimes she went over to visit the king 
and rearrange his flowers. Sometimes 
the king came in state to visit her with 
his Tam o’ Shanter on. Then the after- 
noon would pass pleasantly, for Mammy 
made tea to the giant—a beverage he 
dearly loved—and Alie sang him little 
songs, and told him little stories of fays 
and fairyland, to which he listened open- 
eyed with all the delight a little child 
would have exhibited. 

And now Alie began to go on little 
hunting éxpeditions of her own, not for 
sport, but to find food for her garrison, 
and share it with Nyema's people. ‘ 

She stalked many curious “ deer ""—she 
called them all deer—the names of which 
she did not even know. Some were 
doubtless eland and some koodoo. 
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She used to turn round sometimes to 
Othello, her constant attendant, and ask 
him funnily : 

“We are not going too far away, are 
we, ’Thello? Because, you know,” she 
would add, “we promised not to go foo 
far, didn’t we, Bran?” 

And Bran would wag his tail as much 
as to say, “You are quite safe, little 
mistress, as long as I am by your side.” 

One afternoon the three inseparables 
had followed a herd of some sort of harte- 
beestes for a very long way before getting 
a shot. 

Othello could only carry home a small 
portion of the meat, but he took his bear- 
ings as well as he could, intending to send 
Nyema's men out for the remainder. 

As Alie looked up now, she was sur- 
prised, and not a little alarmed, to find 
that the sun was very low indeed in the 
sky. So all haste was made to retrace 
their steps. 

“De town and lake lio ober dare, 
missie,” said Othello. “Dat way am 
twicker ” (quicker). 

“Well, run on, 'Thello,” cried Alie. 
“Come, Bran. Come.” 

Bran’s head was in the air, and his face 
exhibited the deepest concern. He was 
doing all he could to tell them that that 
direction was the wrong one, and if they 
took it they would be lost. 

But on they went and he was forced to 
follow. They walked, or rather ran, on 
for nearly an hour. It would soon ba 
night, and Othello, for once, was fain to 
confess that he had mistaken the route, 
and come, he feared, quite in a wrong 
direction. 

They journeyed on a little farther, and 
now came to the banks of a stream. 

“ Oh, look, 'Thello!” cried Alie. “ Here 
is a canoe and paddles and all. No doubt. 
it belongs to Nyema’s people, and this 
stream will take us home. There is no 
one near. Let us use it. Come, ’Thella; 
come, Bran. See, the sun is almost set.” 

The stream was a rapid one, far more 
so than any they remembered on Nyema’a 
territory. But this gave them small con- 
cern, 80 convinced were they that it would 
convey them to the lake. 

Mammy grew very uneasy when dark- 
ness fell, and stood listening and listening 
for hours by the gate. But ncither sight 
nor sound rewarded her patience, or 
relieved her anxiety. THen, womanlike, 
she sought refuge in tears. Alic, Othello, 
and Bran were gone, and they would 
never, never return. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IL. 


Te reader will hardly be astonished at 
: Mehemet Ali entering on the scene 
at the beginning of this chapter. 

There lived in Egypt, when Mchemet Ali 
had not begun, with the army of his son 
Ibrahim, the conquest of Palestine and 
Syria, a personage whose fortune, aceu- 
mulated for many generations, made 
him one of the most important men in 
the country. He lived at Cairo, his name 
was Kamylk Pasha, and he it was whom 
the captain of the brigantine addressed 
as “ Excellency.” 

He was an educated man, well versed 
in the inathematical sciences, and in 
their practical or even fanciful application. 
But above all things, he was steeped deep 
in Orientalism, and an Ottoman at heart 
although an Egyptian by birth. Having 
persuaded himself that the resistance to 
the attempts of Western Europe to reduce 
the people of the Levant to subjection 
vould be more stubborn under Sultan 
Mahmoud than under Mehemet Ali, he 
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had thrown himself heart and soul into 
the contest. Born in 1780 of a family of 
soldiers, he was scarcely twenty years of 
age when he had joined the army of 
Djezzar, where he soon attained by his 
courage the title and rank of pasha. In 
1799 he many times risked his freedom, his 
fortune, and his life in fighting against 
the French under Bonaparte. At the 
battle of El-Arish he was made prisoner 
with the Turks, and would have been set 
at liberty if he had signed an undertaking 
not to bear arms again against the 
French. But resolved to struggle to the 
end, and reckoning on an unlikely change 
of fortune, obstinate in his decds, as he 
was in his ideas, he refused to give his 
parole. He succeeded in escaping, and 
became more energetic than ever in the 
various encounters which distinguished 
the conflict of the two races. 

At the surrender of Jafia on March 6, 
he was among those given up under the 
capitulation on condition that their lives 
were saved. When these prisoners—to 


the number of four thousand, for the most 
Albanians or Arnauts—were brought 
efore Bonaparte, the conqueror was 
much disturbed at the capture, fearing 
that these redoubtable soldiers would 
go to reinforce the Pasha’s garrisons at 
Acre. And, even in those days showing 
that he was one of those conquerors who 
stick at nothing, he gave orders that the 
prisoners should be shot. 

It was not in this place nor in this way 
that Kamylk Pasha was to perish. He 
met with some men—Frenchmen be it 
said to their honour—who were disgusted 
at this frightful massacre, necessitated 
perbate by the exigencies of war. These 

rave fellows managed to save several of 
the prisoners. One of them, a merchant 
seaman, was prowling at night round the 
reefs on which several of the victims were 
lying, when he found Kamylk, seriously 
wounded. He carried him away to a 
place of safety, took care of him and 
restored him to health. Would Kamylk 
ever forget such a service? No. How 
he rewarded it, it is the object of this 
curious story to tell. 

Bonaparte’s campaign had ended in the 
failure before Acre. Under the command 
of Abdallah, Pasha of Damascus, the 
Turkish army had crossed the Jordan on 
April 4, and the British fleet under Sidney 
Smith was cruising off the coast of Syria. 
Bonaparte had hurried up Kleber’s divi- 
sion with Junot, and had himself taken 
the command, and routed the Turks at 
the battle of Mount Tabor, but he was 
too: late when he returned to threaten 
Acre. A reinforcement had arrived, the 
plague appeared, and on May 20 he 
decided to raise the siege. 

Kamylk thought he might venture to 
return to Syria. To return to Egypt, 
which was much disturbed at the time, 
would have been the height of imprudence. 
It was better to wait, and Kamylk waited 
for five years. Thanks to his wealth, he 
was able to live in easy circumstances 
in the provinces beyond the reach of 
Egyptian covetousness. These years 
were marked by the entry on the scene of 
a mere son of an aga, whose bravery had 
been remarkable at the battle of Aboukir 
in 1799. Mehemet Ali already enjoyed 
such influence that he was able to per- 
suade the Mamelukes to revolt against 
the governor Khosrew Pasha, to excite 
them against their chief, to depose 
Khourschid, Khosrew’s successor, and 
finally in 1806 to proclaim himself vice- 
roy, with the consent of the Sublime 
Porte. 

Two years before, Djezzar, the protector 
of Kamylk Pasha, had died. Finding 
himself alone, he thought there would be 
no danger in his returning to Cairo. He 
was then twenty-seven, and new inherit- 
ances had made him one of the richest 
men in Egypt. Having no wish to marry, 
being of a very uncommunicative nature, 
preferring a retired life, he had retained a 
strong liking for the profession of arms ; 
and until an opportunity came for him to 
exercise his skill, he would find an outlet 
for the activity so.natural to his age in 
long and distant voyages. 

But if Kamylk Pasha was not to have 
any direct heir for his enormous fortune, 
were there not collaterals ready to receive 
it? 

A certain Mourad, born in 1786, six 
years younger than he was, was his cousin. 


Differing in their political opinions, the 

never saw each other, although they both 
lived at Cairo. Kamylk was devoted to 
the Turkish interest, and as we have seen 
had proved his devotion to the cause. 
Mourad opposed the Ottoman influence 
by his words and actions, and became 
the most ardent adviser of Mehemet Ali 
in his enterprises against Sultan Mah- 
moud. 

This Mourad, the only relative of 
Kamylk Pasha, as poor as the other was 
rich, could not depend on his cousin’s for- 
tune unless a reconciliation took place. 
This was not likely. On the contrary, 
animosity, violent hate even, liad made 
the abyss deeper between the only two 
members of this family. 

Eighteen years elapsed, from 1806 to 
1824, during which the reign of Mehemet 
Ali was untroubled by foreign war. He 
had, however, to struggle against the in- 
creasing influence and formidable agita- 
tion of the Mamelukes, his accomplices, to 
whom he owed his throne. A general 
massacre throughout Egypt in 1811 
delivered him from this troublesome 
militia. Thénceforth long years of tran- 
quillity were assured to the subjects ot 
the viceroy, whose relations with the 
Divan continued excellent—in appearance 
at least, for the Sultan distrusted his vas- 
sal, and not without reason. 

Kamylk was often the mark of Mourad’s 
ill-will. Mourad, taking advantage of the 
testimonies of sympathy he received trom 
the viceroy, was continually inciting his 
master against the frich Egyptian. He 
reminded him that he was a partisan of 
Mahmoud, a friend of the Turks, and 
that he had shed his blood for them. 
According to his account, he was a danger- 
ous personage, a man to be watched— 
perhaps a spy. This enormous fortune in 
one man's hand was a danger. In short, 
he said all he could to awaken the greed 
of a potentate without principles and 
without scruple. 

Kamylk would have taken no notice ot 
this. At Cairo he lived alone, and it 
would have been difficult to devise a plot 
to catch him. When he left Egypt it was 
on a long voyage. Then, on a ship that 
belonged to him, commanded by Captain 
Zo—five years his junior, and entirely 
devoted to him—he cruised on the seas of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, his life without 
an_ object, and marked by a haughty 
indifference to humanity. 

In process of time the rich Egyptian 
could not hide from himself that he was 
narrowly watched during his stay in Cairo. 
Several journeys he wished to undertake 
were forbidden by order of the viceroy. 
Owing to the incessant suggestions of his 
cousin, his liberty was in danger. 

In 1823, Mourad, at the age of thirty- 
seven, married, in a way that did not pro- 
mise to improve his position in the world. 
He had espoused a young fellah, almost a 
slave. There isno room for astonishment 
then that he continued the tortuous pro- 
ceedings by which he hoped to ruin 
Kamylk, by means of the influence he 
possessed with Mehemet Ali and his son 
Ibrahim. 

Egypt, however, was about to begin a 
period of military activity in which its 
arms were to have brilliant success. In 
1824 Greece was against Mahmoud, who 
ealled on his vassal to aid him in putting 
down the rebellion. Ibrahim, at the head 
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of a hundred and twenty sail, started for 
the Morea, and landed there. 

The opportunity had come for Kamylk 
to have an object in life ; to venture on the 
perilous enterprises which for twenty 
years he had abandoned, and with all the 
more ardour, as it was to maintain the 
rights of the Porte, menaced by the rising 
in the Peloponnesus. He would have 
joined Ibrahim’s army; he was refused. 
He would have served as an officer in the 
Sultan’s troops; he was again refused. 
Was this not in consequence of the ill- 
omened influence of those whose interest 
it was not to lose sight of their millionaire 
relative ? 


#* He carried him away.” 


“The struggle of the Greeks for indepen- 
dence was to end in the victory of that 
heroic nation. After three years, during 
which they were inhumanly treated by 
Ibrahim’s troops, the combined action of 
the allied fleets destroyed the Ottoman 
navy at the battle of Navarino in 1827, 
and obliged the viceroy to recall his vessels 
and army to Egypt. Ibrahim then 
returned to Cairo, followed by Mourad, 
who had been through ‘the Peloponnesian 
campaign. 

From that day Kamylk’s position grew 
worse. Mourad’s hatred became all the 
more violent in 1829, owing to his having 
a son born of his marriage with the young 
fellah. His family was increasing and 
not his fortune. Evidently his cousin's 
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fortune must find its way into his handa. 
The viceroy would not refuse to sanction 
this spoliation. Such readiness to cblige 
is not unknown in Egypt nor in other less 
oriental civilised countries. 

Saouk, it may be as well to say, was 
the name of Mourad’s child. 2 : 

Under these circumstances. Kamylk 
saw that there was only one thing to do: 
to get his fortune together, the greater 
part of it being in diamonds and precious 
stones, and depart with it out of Egypt. 
This he did with as much pradence as 
ability, thanks to the assistance of some 
foreigners at Alexandria, in whom the 
Egyptian did not hesitate to trust. His 


confidence was well placed, and the opera- 
tion was accomplished in tho utmost 
secrecy. Who were these foreigners ?—to 
what nation did they belong? Kamylk 
Pasha alone knew. ‘ 
Three casks hooped with iron, similar 
to those in which Spanish wines are put, 
sufficed to contain all his wealth. They 
were secretly placed on board a Neapolitan 
speronare, and their owncr, accompanied 
by Captain Zo, went with them -as ia 
passenger, not without escaping many 
dangers, for he had been followed from 
Cairo to Alexandrian, and kept under ob- 
servation all the time he was in that 
town. ex 
Five days afterwards the speronar 
landed him «at Latakia, and ‘thence he 
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gained Aleppo, which he had chosen for 
his new residence. Now he was in Syria, 
what had he to fear from Mourad under 
the protection of his old general, Abdallah, 
now Pasha of Acre ? Would Mehemet 
Ali, however daring he might be, venture 
to seize him in a province over which the 
Sublime Porte extended its all-powerful 
jurisdiction ? 

And yet this was possible. 

In fact, this very year, 1830, Mehemet 
Ali broke off his relations with the Sultan. 
Po break the bond of vassalage which 
attached him to Mahmoud, to add Syria 
to his Egyptian possession’, perhaps to 
become sovereign of the O:toman empire, 
were ideas not too high for the viceroy’s 
erapibon. The pretext was not difficult to 

Fellahs, ill-treated by the agents of 
Mehemet Ali, had sought refuge in Syria, 
under Abdallah’s protection. ‘The viceroy 
demanded the extradition of these peas- 
ants. The Pasha of Acre refused. 
Mehemet Ali requested the Sultan's per- 
mission to reduce Abdallah by force of 
arms. Mahmoud replied at first that the 
fzllahs being Turkish subjects he had no 
intention of handing them over to the 
Viceroy of Egypt. But a little time after, 
desirous of securing the aid of Mehemet 
Ali, or at least his neutrality, at the out- 
break of the revolt of the Pasha of Scutari, 
he gave the required permission. 

Several events —among others, the ap- 
pearance of the cholera in the ports of the 
Levant —delayed the departure of Ibrahim 
at the head of thirty-two thousand men 
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and twenty-two ships of war. Kamylk 
had time to think of the danger to him of 
a landing of Egyptians in Syria. 

He was then fifty-one, and fifty-one 
years of a life troubled as his had been 
brings a man almost to the threshold of 
old age. Wearied, discouraged, his illu- 
sions dispelled, longing only for the rest 
he had hoped to find in this quiet town of 
Aleppo, here had events again turned 
against him. 

Kamylk Pasha took a final resolution 
this time. They did not want him, but 
the fortune coveted by Mourad, and of 
this his relative would deprive him at the 
cost of handing over the greater part to 
the viceroy. Well, he would make away 
with this fortune, and hide it in some 
secret place whore no one would discover 
it. Then he would see how matters 
turned out. Later on, if Kamylk decided 
to leave these oriental countries, to which 
le was so much attached, or if Syria 
became safe enough for him to live there 
in security, he could bring back his 
treasure from its hiding-place. 

Captain Zo approved Kamylk's plans, 
and offered to carry them out in sucha 
way that the secret would never be dis- 
covered. A brigantine was bought. A 
crew was formed of sailors having no bond 
between them, not even the bond of 
nationality. The casks were put on board 
without anyone suspecting what they 
contained. On April 18, the vessel, on 
which Kamylk embarked as a passenger 
at the port of Latakia, put to sea. 

His object, as we know, was to discover 


an island, the position of which should 
only be known to himself and the captain. 
It wa3 thereforo necessary for the crew to 
ba 8o mystified, that they could not guess 
the direction followed by the brigantine. 
For fifteen months Captain Zo acted with 
this object in view, and changed his 
course in every possible way. Did he 
come out of the Mediterranean? and if 
he did, did he go back into it? Did he 
not cross the other seas of the old 
continent? Was he even in Europe 
when he sighted this unknown island ? 
Certain it is that the brigantine had been 
in very different climates one after the 
other, in very different zones, and that 
the best sailors on board could not say 
where they actually were. Provisioned 
for several years, they had never touched 
land but when they wanted water, and 
the watering places were only known to 
Captain Zo. 

The voyage was long. Kamylk had 
grown so hopeless of discovering his 
island, that he was almost ready to throw 
his diamonds into the sea, when the unex- 
pected at last appeared. 


Such were the events relating to the 
history of Egypt and Syria, which it was 
necessary to mention. They will not 
trouble us again. Our story will have a 
more romantic voyage than this grave 
beginning might lead the reader to expect. 
But it had to rest on a solid basis, and 
that the Author has given it, or at least he 
has attempted to do so. 

(To be continued.) 
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t was the evening of St. Cyril's Day— 
March 18, 1584—and the slanting 
rays of a red, stormy winter sunset (for 
the snow was still lying deep on the 
ground) shed a weird, unearthly splendour 
over the dark walls of the palace of Alex- 
androvskaya Sloboda, and the skeleton 
trees that stood gauntly up around it. 

Gloomy at all times was the tomb-like 
abode of Ivan the Terrible, in the hideous 
dungeons of which many a brave man and 
gentle woman had perished by nameless 
tortures, or had rotted piecemeal in the 
slower agony of cold and famine, within 
sound of the hymns and prayers offered up 
to the God of mercy by their destroyer. 
But it was gloomier than ever now; for 
he who had doomed so many to dic was 
at last doomed in his turn, and over 
half a century of unexampled crime and 
bloodshed was closing, slowly but surely, 
the deepening shadow of the grave. 

Years before, when this man, in all the 
pride of his youth and beauty, rode in 
triumph amid the shouting thousands of 
Russia into cor.quered Kazan, and broke 
for ever the yoke of the hated Tartar, his 
name was coupled with all the praises and 
thanksgivings thxt went up to heaven 
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throughout the length and breadth of the 
land ; and all men looked joyfully forward 
to peace at home, victory abroad, the full 
development of Russia's mighty resources, 
and the reign of one who would indeed be 
(as they fondly termed him) “our father 
the Czar.” That reign had now run its 
course, and the great Czar, old, weary, 
broken-hearted, having murdered his 
own son in a fit of causeless fury— 
stripped of all his conquests, and threat- 
ened on every side by the victorious 
armies of Poland, Turkey, and Sweden— 
with a sea of innocent blood upon his 
soul, and despair gnawing at his iron heart 
—had crept away into this gloomy solitude 
(as a tyrant of another kind said of him- 
self a hundred and fifty years later) “ to 
die of sheer rage, like a poisoned rat in a 
hole.” 

But even now, racked with pain, unable 
to move witbout help, and with the cold 
hand of death clutching his very heart, 
Ivan the Terrible was Ivan the Terrible 
still. The astrologers whom he had con- 
sulted on feeling the first symptoms of 
his approaching end, had warned him 
that he was fated to die on St. Cyril's 
Day, ere the sun went down; and he had 


requited their warning by casting them 
into prison, and giving strict orders to 
their gaolers that, as soon as St. Cyril's 
Day was past (and its last hours were 

sing now), the prisoners should be all 
urned alive at a slow fire! 

It seemed, in truth, as if the prophets 
of evil had deceived themselves; for, to 
the unbounded dismay of Ivan’s loyal 
courtiers, their formidable master (whom 
they had all thought to be on the very 
brink of death) appeared likely to live 
after all. That day he had been visibly 
better, had taken a warm bath (which 
seemed to refresh him greatly), and had 
then fallen into a quiet sleep, in which he 
was still lying, watched by two of his 
favourites—for the haunted tyrant, though 
dreading everyone who came near him, 
dreaded still more to be left alone. 

In the anterovm of the royal chamber 
were gathered a group of richly dressed 
figures, not a few of whom were destined 
to live for ever in history, though in 
widely different ways. 

There, close to the door of his father's 
bed-chamber, stood the tall, bending, 
nerveless form of the Czar’s son and heir, 
Prince Feodor Ivanovitch, whose features, 


though not without some traces of the 
grand and massive outline of his terrible 
father, were utterly marred by the look of 
weakness and indecision which revealed 
but too truly his real nature. There, a 
little behind him, was Boris Godunoff, the 
future tyrant of Russia, with his cold, 
handsome, cruel face, still as smooth and 
unrevealing as when he handed the 
poisoned cup to Lavretski at the Czar’s 
fatal banquet, but ever and anon shooting 
stealthily from his large black eyes a 
glance that boded no good to the heir- 
apparent of the crown, which he already 
coveted. There, too, glancing uneasily 
toward the sick chamber, was the squat, 
gnome-like figure of Malioota Skuratoff, 
the ruffianly captain of the Guard, whose 
coarse, bull-dog face was clouded with a 
visible and not unnatural anxiety, knowing 
as he did that, were his terrible master's 
protecting hand once withdrawn, his own 
life would not be worth a moment’s pur- 
chase in a court where there was hardly 
one man who had not lost a friend or 
relative by his murderous hand. And 
there, with the slashed doublet, huge ruff, 
and short, pointed beard of the Shake- 
spearean age, appeared Sir Jerome Horsey 
—the English ambassador sent to Moscow 
by Queen Elizabeth— shifting restlessly 
to and fro with an air of unconcealed dis- 
comfort, as if feeling how wholly out of 
place was a free Englishman in this court 
of puppets and slaves. 

All at once the slumbering tyrant began 
to turn and moan in his sleep; his teeth 
were set, his hands clenched as if in a 
nortal struggle, and words, that made all 
who heard them shudder, broke from his 
quivering lips : 

“See, see—they come, they come! 
Take them away! They are dead—-why 
can they not rest in their graves? Ha! 
who is this that comes foremost? My 
son, my own son, with the wound still in 
his forehead where my blow fell. Wipe 
off the blood, Vanya, and do not frown 
and gnash your teeth at me; I did not 
mean to kill you—I swear it by the holy 
places! See how the others come gliding 
up behind him—and more and more still. 
Obolenski, with my dagger buried in his 
breast, and Morozoff, holding his severed 
head in his hands, and Viazemski, bleeding 
from the red-hot pincers, and Vladimir 
Andreievitch and his wife and children, 
with their faces livid from the poison! 
They throng around me—they seize me— 
oh, how cold they are! Help! mercy! 
help!” 

With a shriek of mingled rage and 
agony and horror, which none who heard 
it could ever forget, the tortured man 
uwoke, and, starting half erect, glared 
wildly around him. 

“It was only a dream, then,” he mut- 
tered, with a deep gasp of relief. “Only 
a dream—but I would not, for the crown 
of Christendom, have such another !"” 

But no warning, however terrible, 
could now soften that iron heart. With 
the spectres of his guilty conscience still 
before his eyes, the tyrant was already 
meditating fresh cruelties. 

“The sun is going down, and I am yet 
alive!’ cried he, looking up at the window 
above him, which was all aflame with the 
red glow of sunset. ‘I will teach these 
lying star-gazers that Iam a better pro- 
phet than they. Fyodka!"’ 

“ My father!” answered Prince Feodor, 
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starting forward with a hasty and nervous 
alacrity in which there was more fear 
than love. 

“ Go quickly,” said the Czar, “ and ask 
those dogs of astrologers, whom the fire 
shall devour this very night, what they 
think now of their Prophecy that I should 
die ere the sun went down on St. Cyril's 
Day.” 

The Prince bowed and went, while 
Ivan (who seemed to have quite shaken 
off his recent panic) called for his chess- 
board—a gift from the Shah of Persia— 
and began to place the pieces. But the 
superstitious Russians saw with secret 
horror that the ivory king twice dropped 
from his hand, and that, the second 
time, it rolled off the board, and fell 
broken upon the floor ! * 

Just then, however, their attention was 
seasonably diverted from this sinister omen 
by the entrance of two new personages 
upon the scene—a black-robed priest and 
a handsome boy of fifteen, who were no 
other than Father Arkddi and Alexey 
Morozoff. 

The pair had safely accomplished their 
long winter journey from Siberia, and the 
good priest, having learned on the way 
that Ivan rv. was not likely to live, con- 
ceived a project much more creditable to 
his heart than to his head—viz. to lead 
the boy right into the presence of his 
would-be destroyer, comfort the dying 
Czar with a proof that he had committed 
one murder less than he thought, reconcile 
the two, and perhaps even obtain for the 
young noble the restoration of his confis- 
cated estates ! 

To any cooler head, this plan would 
have seemed very much like bringing a 
lamb into the cage of a hungry tiger, and 
exhorting the monster to beg the lamb’s 
pardon for having eaten so many of its 
kindred. But the zealous churchman 
was confident of success; and Alexey, 
blindly obedient to his spiritual father’s 
lightest word, followed him unhesitatingly 
into the tiger's den. 

The announcement that they came 
from newly conquered Siberia, with a 
message to the Czar from Yermak him- 
self, opened every door to them at once; 
and as they were ushered into the ante- 
chamber, an eager group at once gathered 
round them to hear how matters were 
going in Russia's new empire. 

But when Alexey threw back the hood 
which concealed his bright, boyish fea- 
tures, the buzz of eager questioning died 
away into a murmur of amazement and 
terror; for the face of his dead father was 
still fresh in the memory of every man 
there, and the likeness struck at the first 
glance all who saw him. 

Most startled of all was Malioota Sku- 
ratoff, who, as the living likeness of the 
innocent man that he had slaughtered rose 
up before his eyes in the unearthly splen- 
dour of the sunset, cowered away from it, 
as if actually sinking into the earth, and 
faltered through his whitening lips: 

“Tt is the Voyevode himself, come 
down from heaven for vengeance! It was 
foretold that a Morozoff should stand b 
the Czar’s death-bed, and he has come bac! 
from the grave to do it!” 
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“A wonderful providence, indeed!” 
said Boris Godunoff, eyeing the trembling 
ruttian with a cold, cruel sneer. 

“For heaven’s sake, father, take the 
boy away at once—it is death to him to 
be seen here!” whispered the chamber- 
lain, one of the elder Morozoff's few sur- 
viving friends. 

The poor old priest, beginning to under- 
stand too late what fatal mischief he had 
done, was standing motionless in irreso- 
lute dismay, when back came Prince 
Feodor from his visit to the doomed 
astrologers, with a face so pale and dis- 
turbed that it drew all eyes upon him at 
once. 

“ Well,” cried Ivan, “what do the 
rascals say?" 

“ Sire — I — perhaps——”’ stammered 
his son confusedly. 

“ Speak out, you white-faced coward!” 
thundered the Czar ; “ what dothey say ?” 

“They say,” faltered the Prince, trem- 
bling (for his murdered brother's fate was 
ever before him), “that the voice of 
prophecy cannot lie, and that St. Cyril's 
Day is not yet over.” + 

At these last words the grim despot 
sprang to his feet like a roused lion, with 
a face so fearfully distorted by rage, that 
everyone started back as if from the rush 
of an actual wild beast. But ere he could 
vent the fury that choked him, his flash- 
ing eyes lighted upon Alexey Morozoff, 
whom the dispersion of the group around 
him had left standing alone in the midst of 
the anteroom, while the last rays of sun- 
set, streaming full upon his fresh young 
face (now more startlingly like his dead 
father than ever) seemed to cast around 
his head a crown of glory. 

The tyrant reeled as if from a mortal 
blow, his flaming glance faded into a 
stare of blank and stony horror, and his 
strong frame, swaying dizzily to and fro 
for an instant, sank in a helpless heap on 
the ground. 

What thoughts were then raging in 
that guilty soul, none but God can tell, for 
he never spoke word more; and, a few 
seconds later, his convulsed features, with 
one final shudder, settled into the still- 
ness of the grave. At that very moment 
the last gleam of sunset faded from the 
darkening sky, and night and the shadow 
of death closed over the gloomy palace. 

The history of Russia has chronicled on 
its blackest page the fearful calamities 
which overwhelmed her after the death 
of the “ Terrible Czar." With his weak 
and worthless son, Feodor Ivanovitch, 
ended the great Ruric dynasty that had 
ruled Russia for 700 years; and then 
followed a confused wrestle of cruel and 
faithless usurpers, tearing in pieces, year 
after year, the ill-fated land for which 
they contended, till at length Poland— 
ever watchful to avail herself of her ene- 
my’s distress—burst in to overrun all 
Western Russia, and to capture Moscow 
itself in 1612. 

And then the unconquerable Russian 
spirit awoke in earnest. Up rose the 
whole nation as one man to chase the 
invaders from the “ mother city”; and 
foremost among the heroes who followed 
Minin and Pojarski to that memorable 


© This picturesque incident {s noticed in Horsey's 
account of that memorable evening : “Then hee actt 
the peecea in array on the boorde, all savynge the 
kynge, the which hee myghte by no means make to 


stande in bys place.” 


t Classical students will remember the similar 
answer given to Julius Cesar in a parallel case. Start- 
ling as are the closing incidents of Ivan’s life, they are 
too well attested by contemporary historians to be 
summarily rejected. 
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battle which delivered Moscow, was the 
Voyevode Alexey Morozoff, who had long 
since proved himself a worthy son of the 
great leader who had saved Russia from 
the heathen. And when Morozoff and his 
brother-nobles crowned, in the regained 
Kremlin at Moscow, Russia’s first Ro- 
manoff Czar, Mikhail Feodorovitch, there 
stood as welcome guests in that brilliant 
circle a grey-headed but still vigorous 
warrior whose name was Ivan Koltzo, and 
a white-haired priest (supporting his tot- 
tering steps with a staff) whose name was 
Father Arkadi. 


oS SOON 
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And what of Yermak himself? 

He, too, had his reward—but not in 
this world. The greatest of Russian his- 
torians has told us, in words that can 
never die, how the conqueror of Siberia, 
betrayed, abandoned, left alone against a 
swarm of ferocious savages, plunged into 
the river that had witnessed his former 
triumphs, and (weighed down by the 
armour which had been the last and most 
fatal gift of Ivan the Terrible) sank to 
rise no more. 

But the mighty work which he had 
begun lived after him, and went forward 


unchecked, till the Russian flag waved in 
triumph over all Northern Asia from the 
Ural to the Pacific. And the western 
traveller who, in our own day, wanders 
through the streets of that famous city, 
which has more than realised the “ phan- 
tom town” of the great Ataman’s weird 
vision, sees upon the terrace of the public 
garden of "Tobolsk a plain marble obelisk. 
with this simple inscription: 
“To YERMAK, 
ConguERoR oF SIBERIA, 
1581-1584." 
[THE END.’ 


REPRESENTATIVE FOOTBALL TEAMS. 


(For Miustrations, from Photographs by SYMMONS & THIELE, sev pp. 345, 348, 349.) 


imz way in which Association Football 
increases in popularity is astonishing. 
Every week thousands of matches are played 
throughout the country, and thousands of 
spectators go to see them. As many as 
35,000 persons have been present at a final tie 
match, and the England and Scotland match 
at Glasgow has actually brought 45,000 
on to the ground. Many of our newspapers 
are now issuing Saturday football editions, 
and in the north strings of telegrams fill the 
shop-windows with the latest results. In 
hundredg of our schools football is now 
compulsory, and the names of the strongest 
teams are familiar to every schoolboy, 

Under these circumstances no apology 
is necessary for our resuming our football 
portraits, with six groups of representative 
teams of this season. Here we have 
Sunderland representing the northern 
division of the League, and Woolwich Arsenal 
the southern division; the Southern League 
being represented by Millwall Athletic. Of 
the unmistakable amateur teams of note we 
have the Corinthians, Oxford University, and 
the Polytechnic, all of them high on the list 
to-day, and all of them with a good record. 

Association football has changed greatly 
of late years. Long-kicking bas gone, and 
mere dribbling has almost followed it. The 
passing game, started by Sheffield twenty-one 


years ago, has developed largely stage by 
stage. When it began an eleven had eight 
forwards and a half-back, back, and goal- 
keeper ; nowadays it has five forwards, three 
half-backs and two backs, the changes during 
the intervening years having been rung on one 
back and three half-backs; a full-back, two 
half-backs, and two quarter-backs ; and two 
backs and two half-backs. We no longer 
have first-class teams “ backing up”; instead 
we have the Cambridge system of the 
forwards passing on the run, the centre 
keeping his fellow-forwards busy, the half- 
backs following the same principle, and 
being fed by the backs, who, when on their 
defence, protect the goal-keeper as the half- 
backs protect them. 

The game is thus purely a combination 
one. The player to the crowd is of no use 
in it, for his personal distinction alone is a 
loss to his side. At the same time his form 
is only too obvious, particularly if it be below 
that of the average of his comrades, and if 
it be above it, the spectators are quick to 
find it out; whence a good player is always 
sure of recognition when working for the 
success of the team and not for the grati- 
fication of his own personal vanity. In our 
groups will be found many such, whose 
reputation has extended throughout these 
islands, though it may not have reached 
America, where football is becoming another 
name for free fight, and seems to require a 
special ambulance corps. 

The Corinthians have done well this season, 
but then they have always done well. Their 
northern tour was a great success, the most 
gratifying victory being that over Queen’s 
Park, which put them a match and a goal 
ahead of the great Glasgow combination. 
Eighteen matches have now been played be- 
tween these famous teams, the score stand- 
ing at the end of last season at three draws 
and seven wins by each side, the number of 
goals being thirty-one each. By this season’s 
match the goals are thirty-three to Queen’s 
Park and thirty-four to the Corinthians, the 
matches being eight to the Corinthians and 
seven to Queen’s Park. Queen’s Park may 
still, however, claim to be the most successful 
football club in existence ; it was formed in 
July 1867, and not until March 1876 did it 
suffer its first defeat, while during three 
successive years it only lost one goal. In 
our Corinthian group will be found the por- 
traits of N. L. Jackson, the London repre- 
sentative of the Football Association ; of C. 
Wreford-Brown, the captain of the team, who 
has been an “ international ’’ against Wales 
and Scotland; of J. G. Veitch, who has been 
an international against Wales; of R. C. 
Gosling, who has been an_ international 


against Scotland and Wales; of G. Brann, 
even better known as a cricketer, who has 
been an international once against Scotland 


- and twice against Wales ; and of G. O. Smith, 


who has played for England in all three 
international matches. (See p. 345.) 

In the Oxford group will be found the por- 
trait of G. B. Raikes, the Corinthian goal- 
keeper in this year’s Queen’s Park match, 
who is also a member of the Oxford cricket 
eleven. (See p. 345.) 

It is not only at the Universities that a 
man distinguishes himself at both our sum- 
mer and winter games. The Oxford and 
Cambridge matches have now been played 
for twenty-one years ; Oxford has won seven 
times, and Cambridge thirteen times, the 
only drawn match being that.in 1889. While 
these notes are in the press this year’s match 
will be decided, so the team we give may not 
be exactly that which plays, although it is a 
strong and representative one. 

In the Polytechnic group we have the 
strongest team among the London institutes, 
and among the portraits many friends will 
recognise that of Mr. Quintin Hogg, the 
founder, who has done so much for London’s 
education. (See p. 348.) 

Last year Sunderland played sixty-eight 
matches, and won forty-two of them; this 
year they are, at the time of writing, at the 
head of the first division of the League with 
thirteen wins out of nineteen games, though 
Aston Villa and Everton are running them 
close. Sunderland has always been a lucky 
team. Once an opponent’s umpire scored « 
goal for them in this wise—it was in 1890, 
when Sunderland were playing Blackburn 
Rovers : One of the Rovers kicked the ball 
against the Rovers’ umpire with such force 
that it first knocked the umpire down and 
then rebounded through the Rovers’ goal. 
There has always been a strong Scotch ele- 
ment in the Sunderland teams,and this year it 
will be noticed from the names that the Scots 
are in greater force than ever. (See p. 348.) 

Last season Woolwich Arsenal won thirty- 
four games out of sixty-two ; this season they 
have not been doing so well, although they 
started promisingly. They may pull up, of 
course, but it will require some work to 
displace Bury from the head of the second 
division of the League, when there are only 
thirteen games to play. 

Millwall Athletic won only twenty-nine 
Rames out of forty-six last season, but now 
they are at the head of the Southern League. 
There is no club so popular in East London 
as the “ Dockers,” who can always bring train- 
loads of people to see them play; and there 
is none playing the game with more hearti- 
ness and thoroughness. (See p. 349.) 
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Capt. W. P. Pulteney (linesman, 
N. L. Jackson (hon. sec.) W. J. Oakley E. C. Bliss E. F, Buzzard G. 0. Smith W. L. G. Brann . Stuart Gen) ? 


C. Wreford Brown (éapt.) J. A. Lambie 
Corinthians. 


Arkwright G. B. Raikes F, W. Carlton 


W. J. Oakley C.D. Hewitt —_E. O. Bliss (capt.) G..0. Smith ENR Alexoniler 
Oxford University. 
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THE WALLABY-MAN. 


By Rev. A. N. Manan, M.A, F.G.8., 


Author of “ The Highfield Stories,” “ Uncle Towser,” “ The Silver Whistle," “Satntony Cross,” ete., ete. 


Naren JENKINSON walked back to his 

hotel after the trial weil pleased with 
his morning’s work. He had good reason 
to be satisfied with the success so far ob- 
taired. He had found an opportunity for 
airing his capabilities in public, and he 
flattered himself he had turned it to ac- 
count. It was all in the way of pro- 
fessional advancement. 

The awkward fact was still uppermost 
that he had not been able to prove his 
prisoner to be an accomplice in the famous 
robbery at Ravenscourt Towers; but his 
original theory was so far strengthened by 
the fact that the false Captain Johnson 
had been shown to be the wallaby-man, 
that his hopes ran high of being able to 
extort a confession either from the 
prisoner or the butler. Matters had at 
last taken a favourable turn; there was a 
clear month before the assizes, and if the 
reward of a hundred pounds was not 
secured, it would not be for want of ener- 
getic application to the case. 

The detective sat long that evening, 
after his solitary dinner, thinking over the 
whole case, refreshing his memory con- 
stantly by reference to his note-book. 
The boxes of books had undoubtedly been 
sent off by the last train on that Saturday 
night. He had interviewed the porter who 
had received them, and learnt that they 
had been delivered and booked by a gentle- 
inan answering in every particular to the 
counterfeit captain. The boxes had been 
received by Lord Pimpernel. 

“It was cleverly managed,” said the 
sergeant to himself aloud; “but those 
boxes of books were not the boxes brought 
away by the prisoner. I will stake my 
reputation on that!” 

Yet, despite his assurances, there would 
keep cropping up the unpleasant reflec- 
tion that i clung to his belief with heavy 
odds against him. It was certainly pos- 
sible that the scent might be false after all. 

Next day he went over to Ravenscourt 
Towers, and had an interview with Lord 
Pimpernel. His lordship was much inte- 
rested in hearing about the trial, and 
expressed great indignation at the audacity 
of the prisoner in visiting the Towers. 
He sent for the butler, and made him 
produce the card of admission. 

It was a genuine card, such as was al- 
ways used for permission to inspect the 
mansion. It was filled in with the name 
of Captain Johnson, Royal Shamshire 
Light Infantry, but the signature of his 
lordship was evidently forged, carefully 
imitated no doubt, but Lord Pimpernel 
avowed that it was not his writing. 

This looked black against the butler, 
but that trusty servant was so calm and 
self-possessed when cross-questioned, that 
the rising suspicion was soon laid to rest 
in his lordship’s mind. ‘The butler said 
he knew nothing more about the card but 
that it was duly presented, and he con- 
cluded that Captain Johnson must have 
received it from his lordship. 

Sergeant Jenkinson had therefore to 
return to Surfonsea Spa without any new 
ray of evidence. Days and weeks passed ; 


CHAPTER XXII.—ANOTHER DISCOVERY. 


the date of the assizes was drawing un- 
pleasantly near, and the detective was fain 
to admit that the prospect of final success 
in convicting his prisoner of the more 
important robbery had dwindled to the 
feeblest glimmer. 

Willoughby FitzIngram, the amateur 
novice in the detective craft, was no less 
eager and anxious about establishing the 
same proof. He called it “his first 
case,” and worried the volatile Edward 
over it till the latter was weary. 

“It's all very well to have proved all 
that about the wallaby-man,” he said one 
day to Edward as they walked up to 
school; “ but we’re no nearer the hundred 
pounds reward than we were before, and 
unless we can find the stolen plate, it’s no 

0.” 
“T don’t believe the wallaby-man had 
anything to do with it,” said Edward. 
“Lord Pimpernel says he received the 
boxes of books, and I believe it’s all bosh 
from beginning to end. Surely there's 
more than one burgtar in the world: ” 

Willoughby agreed, but xaid it would 
be hopeless to try and start another theory 
so late in the day. 

“Tf he didn't steal the plate, we have 
no chance of finding out who did; but 
if he did steal it, it’s just possible we might 
find it. I don’t believe they half searched 
the house. I vote we go and have a look 
round this afternoon—it’s a half-holiday.” 

“All right, old Will, I'm game; but if 
a detective from Scotland Yard and two 
bobbies couldn't find anything, it isn’t 
likely that two boobies without a detective 
will find much.” 

“There’s only one booby in the show, 
but there’s a jolly good detective,” said 
Willoughby. 

In the afternoon the two boys walked 
to Linden Row. They found shutters 
securely nailed before the windows on the 
ground-floor of the notorious house, and 
the door locked. The house was evidently 
unoccupied. 

They walked in moody disappointment 
to the farther end of the row, and presently 
reached narrow alley forming a passage 
of communication between streets in the 
rear of the Linden Cottages. 

Down this alley they turned. It was 
bounded on the left by a low wall, in 
which were doors admitting to the back 
yards of the cottages. 

They went on till they came to the door 
leading into the yard of the wallaby-man’s 
house. 

“That's it,” said Willoughby, looking 
over the wall. 

“Yes,” said Edward ; “that’s the shed 
where he kept the beasts.” 

They tried the door, and found it locked. 

“ There's no one about,” said Willough- 
by, “ let’s get over the wall.” 

This was easily managed, and in less 
than a minute they were in the yard. 
The door of the shed hung open on a 
broken hinge, and the floor was strewn 
with dirty straw. 

While Edward was poking about the 
dust-heap with a stick he found handy, 


Willoughby went into the kangarvo-shed. 
He kicked about the straw and stamped 
on the crazy boards that formed the floor 
of the shed. At one place they sounded 
hollow, and were so rotten that he easily 
smashed one through with his heel. Then 
he saw that the next board was loose, and 
he kicked it out of its place. 

There was a space beneath of hollow 
darkness. 

“Hulloh!” he said, not loud enough 
for Edward to hear, “it's a subterranean 
passage |"? 

He had a match-box in his pocket, and 
having quickly descended into the passage, 
he struck a match, and began to explore. 

The passage led towards the house, and 
was just large enough to admit of a man’s 
goingalong it. The match lasted till hecame 
into acellar. He struck another match— 
and saw before him the two boxes which 
had been brought from Ravenscourt 
Towers on that Saturday evening in 
February ! 

Willoughby opened his eyes a trifle 
wider than usual, and glared at the boxes 
until the match threatened to burn his 
fingers. Then, when the feeble light died 
into darkness, he groped his way back 
through the tunnel, climbed up into the 
shed, replaced the boards, kicked about 
the straw, stuck his hands in his pockets, 
and came out of the shed whistling a dirge- 
like tune. 

Edward was on the top of the dust- 
heap poking about. Willoughby watched 
him in silence for a few minutes, and 
then calmly said, “I’ve found the boxes, 
Edward; would you like to have a look 
at them?" 

“ What!’ Edward jumped off the dust- 
heap, and was almost beside himself with 
excitement. 

“ Do you mean to say you've found the 
boxes? Where? In the shed? Why 
don’t you look mad with excitement? 
Come on, let’s see them!” 

He seized Willoughby by the arm, and 
began dragging him towards the shed. 

“Go slow,” drawled Willoughby; 
“ there's lots of time.” 

“Slow! I'd like to be driven on by 
electricity!” 

“ All right, then—now, I'll show you.” 

They were in the shed, and Willoughby 
Kicked eway the straw and the loose 
boards. 

“ There's an underground passage lead- 
ing to a cellar, and the boxes are in there. 
Come on, I'll strike a match and show you 
the way.” 

Edward followed with intense eagerness. 
The match went out as they reached the 
cellar, and Willoughby struck another. 

“ There are the boxes,” he said. “I wish 
we could find a candle kicking about. . . . 
Halloh! there’s a cupboard; Ict’s have a 
squint.” 

They went to the cupboard and opened it. 
There was a candle-end on the top shelf. 

“That's all right,” said Willoughby, 
as he took it up and lit it. 

“ And there's the very thing wanted to 
open the boxes,” said Edward. 


It was a rusty iron chisel. Willoughby 
seized it, and they went to examine the 
boxes. 

In 9 few minutes they had forced open 
the lid of the top box. And then they saw, 
embedded in sawdust, the gleam of bright 
silver. They dived in their hands, and 
presently pulled ont such a show of mas- 
sive silver salvers, goblets, bowls, spoons, 
and forks as might have delighted the 
eyes of a silversmith. They then tried 
the other box, and found it to be full of a 
similar assortment of valuable silver-plate. 

Edward had been almost speechless 
with amazement during these operations, 
only indulging occasional exclamations of 
admiration, But when he saw the 
splendid display on the cellar floor, spark- 
ling in the eandle-light, he danced and 
laughed and jabbered with t!- fulness of 
excitement, till Willoughby had to rebuke 
him severely. 

“ Shut up, you ass! somebody will hear 
you if you don’t look out. We must shove 
the things back into the boxes before the 
candle burns out. I haven't got another 
match.” 

They hurriedly pat back the plate, and 
then left the cellar. They climbed into 
the kangaroo-shed, put the boards straight, 
scattered the straw over them, and came 
out intothe yard. Then, very cautiously, 
they crept along under the wall, and, 
making sure that no one was about, they 
got over the wall into the alley, and quickly 
vanished from the neighbourhood. 

Back to Glengarry Villa they hurried at 
their best pace, and when they were safely 
ehut in their own room, then their tongues 
were loosed to give vent to the pent-up 
excitement. 

“T say, Will,” Edward began, “ that’s 
about the best day's work you ever did. 
Why, it’s as good as any of Sherlock's 
grand achievements !”” 

“Rather so! It only makes me more 
than ever determined to be a detective. 
It's a rattling good success, and we'll 
collar that hundred pounds tight.” 

“That will keep us in pocket-money 
pretty well.” 

“T should rather think it would!" 

“What's the next move, to mak 
sure?” 


e all 
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“T must write to the detective at once— 
safer than telegraphing; out with the 
paper.” 

Willoughby wrote : 

Dear Mr. Detective,—We have found 
the plate stolen from Ravenscourt Towers. 
Please come at once. 

Yours truly, W. F. I. 


” 


“Short and sweet, at any rate,” said 
Edward, who had been looking over his 
brother's shoulder while the letter was 
being written. 

Willoughby read it with a critical eye. 
“It's too long, however; if it gets into 
the wrong hands it will tell too much. I 
must have another shot.” 

He took another sheet, and wrote : 


Dear Sir,—R.T. swag found. Come 
at once. 
Yours truly, W. F. I. 


“That's better,” he said; “ we'll send 
that . . . Blotting-paper? No, thank 
you... Never blota secret letter—that’s 
one of the first rules—hold blotting paper 
to looking-glass and you can read every 
word onit. Any fool knows that!” 

“Go it, Will! you'ze getting on in the 
trade.” 

“Oh yes, when one has a turn for it, it 
comes natural. Now then ... that’s 
directed, and stamped. Sealing-wax? 
Not exactly ; makes the postman inquisi- 
tive to know what's inside—thinks it may 
be a fiver, and pockets it accordingly.” 

Edward looked at him with unfeigned 
admiration. 

“You've bossed it properly, Will. But 
I claim to have contributed something 
towards the result. You'd never have 
known that the old woman was the wal- 
laby-man if I hadn’t changed places with 
Anderson on the esplanade.” 

“There's no doubt about that being a 
good tip. Ifonly you had doneit with the 
intention of making the discovery it 
would have been worthy of Sherlock 
Holmes. As it is, it was just a jolly good 
lucky fluke.” 

“You couldn't have done without it, 
anyhow.” 

“TI know that; 
We agreed to wor! 


ou needn't swagger. 
together and share 
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the profits, so there's an end of it. But 
just let me think why it was the sham 
captain didn't dispose of the plate.” 

“ Think away. old walrus.” 

“Well... I'll tell you. The butler 
packed the books in boxes exactly like 
those that held the plate ; and he sent them 
to some shop in Surfonsea Spa, saying that 
Captain Johnson would call for them. 
Then, when the sham captain had put the 
plate-boxes in his cellar, he called for the 
book-boxes and sent them off by train. 
Then came the excitement of the robbery, 
and he was waiting till it blew over before 
he got rid of the plate; but he couldn't 
find his chance before he was nabbed. 
That's howit was. But now we must go 
and post the letter.”” 

So off they went and posted it. 


Sergeant Jenkinson received the letter 
next morning at breakfast. He read it 
and smiled ; he read it again and frowned. 
But there couldn’t be two thoughts about 
going to Surfonsea Spa at once. He 
made the journey accordingly, and ar- 
rived at that fashionable watering-place 
about lunch-time 

If General FitzIngram had been sur- 
prised at his former visit, he was nothing 
else than astounded when the detective 
told him the reason of his coming. 

“Your nephews are uncommon sharp 
lads, general, and they ought to make 
their mark in the world.” 

“I cannot understand how they can 
have made this discovery. They are far 
too fond of loafing about the streets and 
picking up low acquaintances. It is the 
one great objection to their being day- 
boys, and I fear I shall have to make other 
arrangements for their education.” 

“Come, general, you shouldn't be hard 
on them for this business. They seem to 
have shown a shrewdness and perseverance 
highly commendable, and the job will 
bring them in the reward of one hundred 
pounds offered by Lord Pimpernel. But 
my time is precious, and I must see tho 
boys immediately by your permission.” 

The general did not appear convinced, 
and hoped the sergeant would not interrupt 
his nephews’ studies to any great extent. 

(To be concluded.) 
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THE BOY'S OWN MODEL GAS ENGINE, AND HOW 10 MAKE IT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of the “Boy's Own Windmill,” “Model Launch Engine,” etc., etc. 


[= brasses or bearings in which tne crank 
shaft revolves are shown at fig. 13. They 
wre cast in gun-metal or brass, with a hole, a, 
hrough the centre, and a recess on the sur- 
ace B something like an ordinary cotton reel. 

They must first be sawn in half down the 
ine c b with a hacksaw, as shown by section 
, and the flat surfaces turned up and then 
inned. 

This ia easily done by warming them over 
gas flame or fire; and when quite hot, 
ouch them with soldering fluid and rub on 
little solder, and while it is still molten 
lap the two halves together, and hold them 
o in vice or tongs until cold. 

You can then mount them in the lathe, 
nd bore out the central hole a tight fit on 
he crank shaft, then turn up the recessed 
ortion » sufficiently wide to fit the bed-plate 
standards 4, fig. 1. 


PART Mr. 


Alg> turn the face and edge of flanges so 
that when in position the crank webs just fit 
in between them, as at 4 B, hy 4& 

—— > ee 


Fig. 18. 


Next number them on the face, or centre 
punch two dots on the flange of one and four 
on the other as at c p, so that you may place 
the right halves together again when unsol- 
dered ; then warm them again over the gas 
and separate the halves, wipe off all loose 
solder, and allow to cool. 

The iron bearing cays (fig. 15) now have to 
be filed up square and true. Bore the holes az 
right through, and a small hole at c, and file 
out the under curve so that it fits the top 
brass, and drill a similar hole in that; tap 
them both. with a screw, thread and screw in 
a small brass tube, which will hold the upper 
brags firmly to the cap and prevent it turning 
round, and that being fixed, the lower brass 
will be kept in place by it. 

If the brass tube is left projecting slightly 
beyond the cap, a small oil cup 4, fig. 16, 
can be screwed on, which helps to give a 
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finish to the engine, and keeps dust and dirt 
from getting down the oil hole. 
A slight groove is cut in under-surface of 


Fra. 14 


upper brass leading from the oil hole, as at 
s, which enables the oil to spread over the 
bearing easily. 

You must now file out the seating for lower 


Pia, 15, 


brass, which, as I have previously explained, 
is kept in potion by the upper one ; :nake it 
a tight fit, and deep enough so that the centre 
of crank shaft when in position is exactly on 
aline with centre of cylinder, as at a B, fig.17. 


Fig. 16. 


This lining out should be done carefully, as 
itis most important ; holes are drilled st c v, 
using the holes in cap as a guide, fur double 
screwed studs to be placed in. 

They should be sufficiently long to allow 


about } inch beyond the nuts v-hen the brasses 
and cap are in position. 

The correct position is shown in fig. 18, a 
being the nut and zr the stud; drill the holes 
pa trifle large and deep, as, being blind or 
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closed, you might break the tap in when 
screwing, and that would give a lot of trouble 
in getting it out again. 

The best lubricant for screwing in cast iron 
is ordinary paraftin oil. 


Fra, 18, 


When the brasses 0 ¢ are in position close 
together as shown, the cap F should not come 
close to the bed, buta small space, E,should be 
left between them to allow of taking up the 
wear and tear of brasses when required, by 
filing them on the flat and so bringing them 
closer together. 

Our next job is turning and boring the fly- 
wheel. This you can easily do if you have a 
gap-bed lathe ; if not, you will have to get it 
turned for you. Centre the wheel and bolt 
it down firmly to the face-plate, see that it 
runs true, and then drill out the centre a truc 


Fia. 19 


fit for crank shaft; then turn up the face and 
return edges, and do the same to the rim. 
The spokes will have to be painted, but 
any roughness should be filed off; then cut 
the keyway a, fig. 19. Keep the edges quito 
square, and make it deeper at the front end, 
but very slightly, so that the difference in 
depth between a and s is scarcely noticeable. 
Then file a flat on the shaft, and cut a key to 
fit, very slightly tapered ; andif you now drive 
it home you will have a tight wheel giving 
no bother. More than half the loose, rickety 
wheels are caused by making the keyway too 
much wedged and not flat enough, and the 


keys then accordingly work loose and drop 
out. The whecl may be fastened on by a 
set screw if preferred, as shown et c, and 
tightened up with a spanner. 

You can now mount the crank shaft in the 


bearings ; and after you have turned it up, fit 
the driving-wheel on the projecting end in 
the same manner as you fave done the fiy- 
wheel. 

The driving-wheel should have a groove 
turned on its edge to carry the driving-belt 
to other machinery; the groove should be 
wedge shaped as at A, fig. 20, which gives the 
band a good grip of the wheel. 

The connecting rod must be turned and 
filed up to shape, and the hole a, fig. 21, drilled 
through for pin p (fig. 8) to work in; you can 
bush it with a piece of brass tube if you wish. 
The cross-head brasses are cast in one with 
the rod as at n, and after filing it up square, 
drill a couple of }-inch holes right through 
ns at cc, then saw it down the centre as 
shown by dotted line. 
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Two long bolts, £ F, must then be passed 
through, which will hold the brasses firmly 
on to the connecting rod ; they should be pro- 
vided with double or lock nuts at the end ¥r r 
to prevent working loose, and if you drill a 
small hole through the extreme end of each 
bolt, and put a lynch pin or piece of copper 
wire through after the nuts are on, it will be 
much safer. 

Now screw them firmly together, chuck 
them in the lathe, and bore out the hole 
for crank pin a correct fit; also drill a amall 
hole, a, through from the top, and you can 
tap this and scrcw in a small oil cup, which 
gives o finish, and will save having to oil so 
often. 

You can next connect the rod with the 
piston by driving in the pin, and, when in 
place, drill a small hole upon one side and 
insert a stop pin to prevent it turning round, 
as in end view, fig. 22, where a is the end of 
pin, and 8 the stop pin inserted at side, the 
hole for same being drilled half in pin and 


Fig. $2. 


half in piston; then file off the ends to the 
curve of piston. 

Now place the piston rings in, if you have 
madc them; to do this draw them up tight 
with a piece of thin wire, which can be re- 
moved as the ring: pass inside the cylinder, 
and then connect up the crosshead and crank 
as I have just cxplained. 

The air and gas valve (fig. 23) comes next ; 
this has to be turned and drilled out in the 
lathe to the section shown, and then the 
valves fitted true and so that they will work 
easi.y without any undue friction ; but this is 
a bit of plain turning, so by this time you are 
quite cqual to it. Screw the end a to fit the 
hole k in cylinder, as :hown in fig. 2. 

To make the valves fit tight you should 
grind them in their seating with a little fine 
emery and oil, but take care to clean all off 


before attaching to the cylinder, so that none 
geta drawn in. 

You require a very correct mixture of gas 
and air with these small engines to get the 
full power out of them ; and to regulate the 
gas supply to a nicety you should screw on a 
small tap, B, close to the gas valve, which you 
can regulate as found necessary, the gas being 
brought by a rubber pipe direct to the tap, 
no gas bag being required with this sized 
engine, neither is a governor necessary, which 
saves a considerable amount of work. 


Li 
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Drill the arm c through for inlet of air to 
mix with gas in middle chamber p; and should 
there be found any escape of gas while work- 
ing from c, place a short length of tubing, or 
say about 2 or 3 inches, which will quite pre- 
vent any loss and make the engine work 
stronger. 

The cap £ is turned with a shoulder to hold 
a washer of brown paper, and the bottom 
portion, F, is drilled up for some distance to 
form a guide for the top of spindle a, belong 
ing to the top valve. 

You can turn the two valves up on one 
spindle or rod, but this is not necessary—only 
if you make them separately you must allow 
room for drilling a hole in the bottom of top 
valve to form a guide for top spindle of lower 
valve, to ensure its working quite true, as 
at H. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


UNIVERSITY VOLUNTEERING. 
By J. Kepie-Bxxt, Oxford. 


J°87 fi in this form, please str: thank you, Now 

will you take the oath ? Think you, sir. Are you 
tis gentleman's witness? Yes? Then sign here, please, 
sir. All settled now ; first recru.c drill in the hall below, 
ut eight to night ; good afternoon, sir.” 

It was in the deferential manner described_above 
that I was admitte! into the Ist 0.U.R.V.B.O.L.I., or to 
‘eseribe it more clearly for the benefit of my civilian 
readers, the Ist Oxford University Rifle Volunteer 
Battalion of the Oxford Light Infantry. Accordingly, 
at eight o'clock that evening, and at a like hour for 
several subsequent evenings, I turned up at the drill 
hall, and was initiated into the mysteries of the inevit- 
able “ goose-step,” forming fours, marking time, hand- 
ling a rifle, and the different positions of the fring 
exercise, until I had managed to make myself suffici- 
ently competent to pass satisfactorily the critical eyeof 
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the adjutant. I was then allowed to join my company 
on le, and go down to the butts, 

‘he regulation number of drills required by the 
Government to be gone through by every untrained 
volunteer is thirty yearly ; but in consideration of the 
fact that University men ‘are only resident in Oxford 
for twenty-four weeks out of the fifty-two, the number 
is, in their case, reduced to twenty. Of course, the 
opportunities of getting through these are many and 
various, but the favourite time is during camp-week, 
which comes once a year. Another very popular method 
is by joining the “ marches out” to Aldershot and other 
military places, several of which take place in the 
course of the term. A regular expedition for both the 
Oxford and Cambridge corps is on the occasion of the 
Public Schools Field-day, when one University detach- 
ment {s generally placed at either end of the youthful 
line—these being the positions, not only the most la- 
borious, but also affurding the greatest scope for 
maneuvring. 

As regards the firing, every recruit must “let off” 
sixty rounds of ball cartridge at the butts—twenty at a 
distance of one hundred yanis, a like number at two 
and three hundred ; but he is not liable to be fined if 
he docs not score more than 24 points out of a possible 
240 in his recruit year, although, on the other hand, it 
is possible for him to get into the first class (i.e. the 
highest). In his second and third years he must get 
out of the third class (fe. the lowest), or be subjected 
toa fine of thirty shillings; and it is possible for him 
to get out of the first class and become a marksman, 
which honourable position having been attained, per- 
haps he will have the good fortune to be chosen as one 
of the representatives of his corps at Bis'ey. 

Our camp (i.e, of the Oxford University), the great 
feature of the year, lasts for six days, and is usually 
held in the colonel's private grounds on the summit of 
Headington Hill. Arrangements here are always con- 
ducted in a perfect manner, and deserve a detailed de- 
scription. Ata given day and uour at the end of the 
Trinity term, all the members intending to go into 
camp “fall in” at the drill hall, in full dress, with 
“helmets, haversacks, and leggings,” according to order, 
the officers rushing hither and thither to see that their 
men have everything needful for thelr week in theopen 
air. Two huge waggons havealready rolled away, each 
with its load of bags and rugs—one small portmantean 
or Gladstone bag being all the luggage allowed each 
man to take. The men are then marched up to the 
place of encampment, where the tents have been already 
pitched by some of the more energetic members. When 
the word is given to “fall out,” the parade splits up 
into divisions of fours, each consisting of three men and 
A non-commissioned officer, who have arranged among 
themeelves to share a tent together. When the different 
lines and tents have been allotted, each man goes off to 
@ barn a short distance away, which has been turned 
into a temporary store-room, and there he receives a 
long canvas bag and a short one. The long one, when 
filled with straw, forms his bed ; and the short one, when 
filled with hay, his pillow. He furthermore receives a 
waterproof sheet to go next the ground, two thick 
blankets, an overcoat, a bucket, and atin basin, the two 
latter to serve one teut for washing purposes. When 
the men have bad sufficient time to arrange their beds, 
the “ fall in for dinner " is sounded, and they presently 
find themselves seated in a large marquee, used for 
meals only. Dinner is then served, which is very good, 
a8 indeed are all the meals; and’ this is only right, 
seeing that each man pays £1 in addition to the grant 
made by the Government 2s. per head. 

Dinner over, “camp fire the order of the evening. 
A trench is dug in a large circle, round which the men 
sit, with a blazing fire in the middle and a 
one side; then a sort of open-air concert is held till 
the bugle sounds “Last post,” when everyone hurries 
off to complete his arrangements in the tent by the 
time that “Lights out” is sounded, when they roll 
into bed, feeling quite ready for a good night's rest ; 
but the majority try vainly to sleep, for any man, 
other than a hi veteran, may think hi lucky + 
if he gets two hours' really ‘refreshing slumber during 
Ais first night “under canvas.” 

The “ revetiié" sounds at six, when the men tumble 
out to enjoy a bath in the leafy shrubberies that border 
the park, where the paths are lined for some hundred 
yards with “ splash-tubs.” Then comes an hour's drill 
with a good hearty breakfast after it. Tents have next 
to be arranged neatly, and beds folded in such a 
manner as to give satisfaction to the officer of the day 
as he comes round to inspect them. The next item on 
the day’s programme is a drill of two hours’ duration, 
followed by lunch. One more hour's drill and the duty 
of the day isdone. In this manner are spent the first 
twenty-four hours in camp. 

When the afternoon parade §s over, the men are free 
to go out of camp or amuse themselves as they please 
till mess-time. After mess the camp-fire {x repeated, 
or, if the weather is too bad to permit of sitting out of 
doors, the majority gather round the piano in the 
marquee. 

One afternoon during camp week is always given up 
to sports; and as each man is allowed to invite eight 
friends, the visitors are always in good muster. The 
events, with the exception of the military contests and 
displays, are mostly confined to the ludicrous, as all 
competitors have to perform their feats in regimentals. 

On the last day the camp is “struck,” and the men 
have to pack up the tents, leaving everything in good 
order. Then, after lunch and farewell speeches, they 
march back into Oxford, testifying, by their repeated 
regrets for the shortness of the time, their thorough 
appreciation and enjoyment of the week. 
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Problem No. 402. 
By I. Ivensey. 


TWHite, |  S+0=14 pieces, 
White compels Black to mate in four (4) moves, 


Soxution or Pronrem No. 401. 

1, B—B 7, B—Kt 5 (or a,b). 2, Kt—K 3, 
Kt—B 3. 3, Kt checks, Qx Kt. 4, KtxQ, 
mate.—(a) Kt—B 3. 2, Kt—-Q 6, ete.— (b) 
Q—B sq. 2, Kt—Q 6, etc., which shows the 
idea of the first move. 


The self-mate on the above diagram in- 
duces us to show a five-move self-mate by 
another Danish composer, J. A. Broholm : 
White, K—K Kt #q.; Q—QR4; R—K Kt 
8; Kt—Q Kt 8; Ps—Q Kt 5, QB 6, K Kt 4, 
andKR2. Black, K—Q RB sq.; B-QR2 
and KR 8; Ps—Q Kt 3, QB 2, K Kt 3, and 
K Kt7. Solution: 1,Q—KB4,BxKt. 2, 
Qx P, P—Kt4. 3,P—R4,PxP. 4,QxP, 
P+~R6. 5,Q—B 2, P--R7 mate. 

G. W. Buck, of 1122 Channing Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo., is the editor and publisher of 
the “St. Louis Chess and Club Weekly,’’ 
and has in No. 9, of September 15, 1894, in- 
serted the following pretty three-mover by 
Otto Wurzburg, of Grand Rapids, Mich. : 
White, K—Q Kt7; R-Q R7; B—QB 7; 
Kt—K B6; P—KR5. Black, K—K R sq.; 
R-QB8; Kt-Q Kt7; P—QB7. 

The “Chess Journal’ of St. Petersburg 
contains a fine prize problem by K. Musil, of 
Prague: White, K—Q Kt 7; Q—Q R 5; 
R—K sq.; B—K R38; Kt—-Q7; Psp—QB2 
and K 8. Black, K—K 5; Bs—Q Kt 6 and 
KB3; Kt-KR5; Psp—QB 5,Q3,KB6, 
and K Kt 2. In three moves, by 1, Q—Q Kt 
5. The Q is sacrificed in two places, after 
B—Q 5 at Q 5, and after P-B7 at K B 5; 
and a noteworthy mate follows after B—B 6 
by Kt-—Kt 6, etc. The second prize in this 
journal is awarded to a problem by J. Kotré, 
which is inferior to the third prize problem 
by G. Chocholon§, for the latter plays the 
pretty move of B to B sq. in the following 
position: White. K- K Kt 8; Q-K B 2; 
B-QB Kt—-K B 7; Ps—Q RG and K 
R2. Black, K—K 5; B-QR8;Ps—Q R 
2,Q B 6, K B 4, and K Kt 5. In three 
moves. The talent of these three Bohemian 
composers has been shown repeatedly, and is 
also manifest in the following four-mover 
by Chocholous: White, K-Q B 2; Q—K 
Kt sq.; B—Q 8; Kt—Q Kt 4; Ps—Q B6, 
Q2,KB3,K R 4 and7. Black, K—K 4; 
R—K Kt sq.; Kts—Q3 and K Kt 3; Ps—Q 
Kt 3,QB6,Q5,K5, K B4, K Kt 2, and K 
R 4; which is solved by 1, P—R 8=Kt, P 
checks. 2,KxQP, Kt checks. 3, K—B2, 
ete. If 1,—Rx Kt or B. 2, Q—Kt 3 (ch.). 
1,—K—B 5; 2, Kt—-Q 8 (ch). 
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Pixptes (Spots).—Try homocea. Any chemist. At the 
same time take cooling medicine and plain diet. 
Avoid too much meat. 


“Ssap-suor” (Bandon).—We should not get a hand 
camera first, a3 although it 1s quite true that it docs 
not (under some circumstan. es) require focussing, 
yet it is harder to get good photos with it, even if 
you gave a “time” exposure, and not instantaneous, 
which are very difficult for a beginner to develop. 
You had better begin with a stand camera, and have 
the other afterwards. That fs, if you ever do, but 
very likely you will prefer to stick to the stand 
camera a ways: it is a far more useful instrument. 
You can havea fash ” shutter for your stand camer 
just as well as you could for the other, The cheapest 
are those male by Messra, Lancaster & Son, Colmore 
Bow, Birmingham, and a few other dealers who 
make them a speciality. 


A.O. 0. Haxs.—We are glad you have now made thein- 
‘duction coil so satisfactorily. We should use an ordi- 
nary bottle vichromate battery for working it, and take 
out the zines when not in wee, Your battery must 
have run down, owing to short circuit or some similar 
defect. It is always better to take out the zines if 
you are not liubleto want the battery at any moment, 
‘The Leclanche cells will work the coil if you do not 
use them for very long at a time, but you will want 
four or five cells. A better battery woilld be three or 
four cells of the “E. S.” dry batters, which you can 
get from almost any electrician. We hope you will 
succced with your motor, anid we reciprocate your 
good wishes with thanks. We may have anarticle on 
making a galvanoweter some day. 


Tarewonst (J. Fox).—No ; you must see a doctor. 


Farserro Voice (Rapert).—If anything will break or 
deepen it, singing and reading aloud while aloxe 
will. 

Fox Tenrren (Green).—Mange. Spratt’s remedy will 
put it away. Wash well before using it. 


Howens (P. C. B.).—1. Yes: but {8 your pigeon loft 


clean and wholesome, and well lighted. 2. ‘The best - 


thing to keep thieves awa: 
double-shotted gun and a 


Bit ap all night witha 
ish bull-dog ! 


A. Surrit.—Merely @ quack. How you and others can 
be so easily yulled, we can’t make out. No quali 
medical man advertises thus, He would soon 
scratched off the list if he did. 


Vantoua (Fils de Mére).—1. Open your wimlow, not 
the door. You want outside air. 2. Don't know, 
3. Fox terrier. 


OLD MAN oF THE SEA (North Star).—We tell you 
straight, if you don't master him, he'll master you. 
See u doctor. 


LonG Nose (Old Subscriber).—No, boy. but don’ 
on about it. Remember the great Duke of Wi 
ton. 


Curonic CaTARRG (Expectart).— You must consult a 
doctor. Change of climate might remove it. Say te 
the south of Enyland, 


Five Leos (Donovan Lyall) —Eat sparingly, and don't 
take beer ; you may then fine them down. 


Vecerantanim (Vegetable).—Oh, yes: there are no 
finer peasantry in the world than Scoteh, and they 
scliom touch meat. Bat. a mixed diet ix best, letting 
the meat or vegetables predominate according to cou- 
dition of body, because all flour food is fattening. 


AinpaLE Ternter (Dog Owner).—A largish dog, but 
not so biy asa small collie. About 45 Ibs. 


Correspondence. 


——0}¢ {oo — 


GROWTH ON CaNaryY's TONGUE (W. I 
him you had better have him seen t 
an operation may be uecded. 


JACKDAWS AND KESTRELS (F. B, J.).--We never reply 
by letter. Read * Doings” for March. 


Rovat. Navy (Miserable).—1, No: knoek-knees would 
preveut you. 2 You don't state age, co we cun't 
advise. 3, Natural. 

Doves (Richardson). ; if well fed and tame. 


PAIN IN Hip (Old Subscriber).---Yex, it may get worse. 
We would advise a consultation with a surgeon, 


Bunion (New Year).—You'll havea bunion if you don’t 
wear casier shoes. The pointed-tve fashion has done 
much to spoil our feet in this country. 


NERVOUS IN A Row (Hugh Armstrong).—Just struggle 
to keep calm; but why get ito a row at all ? 


MRDICAL Quenies (Many Writers).—Those who do not 
find their questions on delice and other matters 
answered in seven weeks should consult a doctor. 
There are many ailments we are queried abvut in 
which a personal interview with a doctor is an abso- 
lute necess! 

CAMILLO.—Bevides the Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester, there ure the Aspatria Agricultural 
College, near Carlisle, and the Downton Agricultural 
College. There fs also the Colonial Training Colleze 
at Hollestey Bay. 


T. P.—Get the London University Calendar, or apply 
for prospectus to the Registrar, University of London, 
Burlington House. 


ELecTRICIAN.--Rewl the numerous articles on Electric 
Bells which rau through our fifteenth volume, 


READER IN MALTA.—The articles on making a model 
locomotive are reprinted in the third and fourth parts 
of * Indoor Games.” 


J. H. F.—-The volume containing “ The Clipper of the 
Clouds" is now ont of print. ‘The story is published 
in book form by Sampson Low & Co., Fetter Lane, 
EC. 


Waven.ey.—The headquarters of the Middlesex Yeo- 
manry are now at 7 Montpelier Terrace, Kuights- 
bridge. 


GLE—A good liquid glue was described on p. 205 of 
Gur last volume, You break up good Scotch vlue into 
pieces about an inch square, and soak it in water for 
x few hours until it is quite soft and swollen ; you 
then place it in a glue-pot. adding a little water, and 
boil it; then you pass it into a glass bottle and add 
acetic acid until the mixture is liquid enough to How 
freely. Keep the glue well corked. 


—If you value 
skilful vet 


Bent B.—The monotone plate, “Trapping the Tyrant,” 

was issued in the monthly part in the usual way, and. 

you will find it in the antual volume on the page in- 
exe. 


TALKING-MACHINE.—The articles on the Talking- 

Machine were in the July and August parts for 
h 

G._M. Gornoy.—The address is, Commanding Officer, 
‘Thames Nautical Training College, Training Ship 
Worcester, off Greenhithe. The ages of admission are 
from 11 to16. Boys between 11 and 13 pay £47 54.0 
year, boys from 13 to 16 pay £52 10s, there being in 
each'caxe a further £10 10s. payable for uniform and 
sundries, 


EA. 8.—The hornbeam is Carpinus betulus, one of the 
Cupuliferte., The leaf is not unlike that of the elm. 
but longer, lighter in colour, and fairly symmetri 


Tony.—You would probably get the information from 
the Royal Military Clothing Depdt at Pimlico. 


W. Warsox.—lRead our articles on “ Our Great Banks, 
and how to enter them,” in numbers 796, 799, 813, 
and 820 of our last volume. 


J. C.—The saine answer to you as you must have seen 
ro others. If yon think you write well, join our 
Handwriting Competition, 
Lank.—You should use unruled paper and spell pro- 
perly ; otherwise, you will be heavily handicapped. 


A Reapen.—* During the Queen's pleasure” means that 
the man will remain in prison until it seems good to 
the Home Office to release him. The death of the 
Queen has nothing whatever to do with the matter, 
for, inthe law, a Queen Regnnnt, like a King, never 
dies. The “Queen "is simply the personification of the 
State, 

A Laby.—There are no feathers that specially grow at 
that perlod : and -the feathers in question are uot 
those of the osprey at all, but. the upper tail-coverts 
of the White Heron, drdea alba. 


Inpoor GAMES.—Yes ; “ Indoor Games ™ is always 
in print in sixpenny parts, 


AN Op SuprorTer.—Almost every bookseller has a 
“ Language of Flowers” in stock, but it is a language 
generally laughed at. 


F, J. T.—In the comparatively carly days 6f Christianity 
the alms boxes were opened on Christmas Day, and 
the contents distribnted the day after under the nan: 
ot “the dole of the Christmas Box,” and the masters 
used to give the servants something to put into the 
box at the opening. Afterwards, the apprentices tovk 
to carrying the box round far themselves, and, finally, 
“Christmas Boxes” began to be given personally. 


W. A. Apams.—1. Queen Anne guineas eell at from two 
to three pounds, but it all depends on the state of pre- 
servation, 2. There was no Euglish copper money 


kept 


before Charles 1. ; and there is no genuine silver pie 
of the kind you mention, 


J. H.R. G.—See parts 6 and 7 of “Indoor Games,” 
and read the chapters on Canoc-building. 


S. Ginns.—Particulars of all first appointments in the 
Royal Navy are obtainable on written applicution to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, 

Ane 
ar 


] The cattle are slaughtered at the port of 

val. ‘Those for Loudon are killed at Deptford. 

Civit. 
Servi 

G. J. H. 
‘centre. of the machine. The only remedy 
brushes ; but you might improve matters a littl 
dusting a good deat of emery deep down, 2. Tt 
is nothing that. wili clean the ivory without removiny 
the polisl; fine glass paper might do, but you would 
have to burnish afterwards with wash leather strained 
over a knife-handle. 3. You must find a member of 
the trades union and ask him. ‘The secretary of the 
union would tell you. 

Coxsruption (Mephistoph.).—Cough, debility, thin- 
ness, spitting of blood, dyspepsia, sweating, diarrhoea, 
ete, But there ! don't frighten yourself, but consult 
adoctor. Examination ulone can reveal the disease, 
if actual disease there be. 


Fox Tenner (Penwith),—We fear the doggie is develop. 
ing canker. Try a lotion of green tea, Just make it 
about as strong as one would drink it. Wash the ear 
gently out with hot water every morning and pour a 
little of this iu; or try Spratt’s Canker cure. 


No uiedical officer will pass you for Government 
if you have bad eyesight. 


. The brushes are worn away towards the 
new 
by 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


By ba 
wwe 


A Royalist Leader. 
(Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper” by POWELL CHASE.) 
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THE WALLABY-MAN. 
By Rev. A. N. Maan, M.A, F.G.8., 


Author of “ The Highfleld Stories,” “ Uncle Towser,” “ The Sticer Whistle,” “ Saintony Cross,” ete., ete. 


So JENKINSON made his time 
record of the now familiar walk u 
the long hill to Thurlstone House School. 
He interviewed the FitzIngrams, as 

before, in the head-master’s study. 

“ Well, boys,” he said as they entered, 
“ you seem to have done a good stroke of 
business since I last saw you!” 

“ Yes,” drawled Willoughby ; “ you see, 
I'm going to be a detective when I grow 
up, so I thought we ought to make a 
good job of this case while we were 
about it.” 

“It isn't every detective who is so 
fortunate,’ said the sergeant with a 
laugh. 

“No, but, you see, I'vo studied the 
Memoirs and Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes pretty carefully, so I ought to 
know a thing or two.” 

“ H'm—-well—now tell me how you 
discovered the stolen plate.” 

“ Well, you see, I thought we ought to 
esearch the premises.” 

“They had been thoroughly searched 
already— but let me hear.” 

“They had been searched, I daresay,” 
said the bold youth, “but hardly tho- 
roughly, I should say, considering that I 
found the boxes in the first place I went 
to.”” 

The detective opened his eyes to their 
widest, and glared at the presumptuous 
upstart, who thus dared to beard him in 
his own den. 

“You've got plenty of cheek, at any 
rate !’’ he said, rather nettled. 

“ Well, I never like to swagger without 
good reason, but there’s some excuse this 
time!” 

“So there is, Willoughby,” said the 
detective, recovering his composure : “I’m 
bound to confess that you have succeeded 
where I have failed ; so, now that I have 
eaten humble-pie, we can proceed to 
business, eh ?”” 

“All right, I'm ready—and I should 
say that you had better get leave for us 
to show you where the boxes are—that’s 
the shortest way—for we don't mean to 
describe the place. It isn’t professional, 
you know.” 

“What would your uncle say if I dis- 
turbed your studies so seriously ?” 

ss Well, it’s either that, or you will have 
to wait till six o'clock. It doesn’t make 
much difference to us either way.” 

The detective had no imtention of 
wasting histime by waiting till aix o'clock, 
eo he sent Edward to ask Mr. Davidson 
to sve him. And when he had repre- 
sented that he required the company of 
the boys on important business connected 
with the famous robbery, the permission 
was granted. 

“ Bravo, Will!” said Edward, as they 
were getting their hats, “you managed 
that very well. I'm just fit for a half— 
and old Mossoo had kept me in till half- 
past six—so that's a good sell for him!” 

“Well, I’ve got rather a headache 
myself, and don’t feel much up to lessons, 


CHAPTER XXIII.—CONCLUSION. 


so I thought we might just as well get a 
little extra fresh air and exercise.” 

They walked at once to Linden Row, 
and as it was not consistent with the 
sergoent digmty to climb over back 
walls, he made inquiries and prozured the 
key of the house. 

‘When they were all inside, and the 
door was shut, absolute darkness reigned, 
as the window was barricaded with a 
shutter outside. Willoughby’s matchbox 
was therefore produced, and likewise a 
candle from his pocket. As he was 
“bossing this show,” he had not for- 
gotten such necessary details. 

Sergeant Jenkinson was little accus- 
tomed to play second fiddle in his pro- 
fessional capacity, and for the first time 
in his career he found himself waiting the 
lead of a schoolboy. He did not know 
how to play the game. Edward had the 
grace to curb his natural inclination to 
blurt out everything, and keps modestly 
in the background; so the game was 
single-handed on both sides. 

“Well?” said the sergeant, as Wil- 
loughby stood with the lighted candle, 
staring vacantly at the wall. 

“I was just wondering whether we 
couldn't get at it from inside, but it doesn’t 
make much difference, 80 we can go out.” 

The door leading to the yard was un- 
bolted, and they passed on, Willoughby 
going first leisurely towards the shed. In 
stolid silence he entered and kicked aside 
the straw. Then, having removed the 
boards, he laid open the descent to the 
tunnel. 

“You can get down easy enough,” he 
said to the sergeant. 

So they burrowed in single file to the 
cellar, when the boxes were soon unpacked, 
and the silver laid in glittering array upon 
the floor. 4 

“ Boys,” said the sergeant, surveying the 
long-lost treasure, “I can only repeat my 
congratulations. You have really done a 
grand work, in not only identifying a pri- 
soner of the dee; cunning and most 
audacious depravity, but also in discover- 
irg the stolen plate. You have succeeded 
where I failed, and I am glad that the cir- 
cumstances led to my making the ac- 
quaintance of two such smart lads.” 

“Thank you, sergeant,” said Edward. 
“You're a jolly chap, and I hope, if ever 
Willoughby is a detective, you'll look after 
him and wake him up; for, with all his 
sharpness, he’s such a stolid old walrus!” 

Willoughby acknowledged the compli- 
ment by giving Edward a fraternal punch 
in the wind. 

“We must remove the swag at once, 
boys,” said Sergeant Jenkinson. “ Let us 
carry the boxes into the house, and then 
one of you can get a four-wheeler, and 
we'll get the silver to the police-station.” 

This was soon accomplished, and the 


whole of the valuable property was con-. 


signed to the safe keeping of the super- 
intendent of police. 
The sergeant then invited the boys to a 


[rar END.] 


pastrycook’s shop, where they had # gene- 
rous feed, and afterwards walked with him 
on the esplanade till it was time for him 
to start on his journey back to London. 


It only remains to hurry up and finish 
off, for the end of this tale looms in the 
near horizon. : 

The assizes duly came on, and the trial 
of the prieoner elicited a full and detailed 
account of his career. Much of it has al- 
ready been hinted at or described, but a 
few points may be added by way of sup- 
plement. 

His real name was Henry Wilson. Hie 
parents, both dead, had been in good cir- . 
cumstances—his father a solicitor in a 
provincial town which need not be named; . 
his mother the daughter of an officer in 
the British army. Henry was their only 
child, and had received a good education, 
but failed to profit by it, being always of 
a wilful and wayward disposition, idle and 
reckless in conduct. 

His school career had been marred by 
many discreditable escapades, and before 
it was completed, during a summer holi- 
day, he suddenly disappeared from home. 
All efforts to trace him proved ineffectua!, 
and his sorrowing parents never heard cf 
him again. 

Under a feigned name he subsequently 
earned a livelihood on the stage of a Lon- 
don theatre. When on a tour in the pro- 
vinces he made the acquaintance of Mies 
Elizabeth Appledew, and became engaged 
to her. : 

Then, getting into money difficulties, he 
was compelled to leave his theatrical asso- 
ciations, and enlisted under another name 
in the Royal Shamshire Light Infantry. 

Deserting from that regiment, he de- 
teriorated into “the wallaby-man,” in 
which character he committed the bur- ' 
glary at Ravenscourt Towers, for which 
he was sentenced to five years’ penal ser- 
vitude. 

A considerable portion of that penalty 
was also shared by the late respected butler 
of Ravenscourt Towers, who, during hia 
cross-examination at the trial, got involved 
in such a hopeless entanglement of con- 
tradictions, that his only ible course: 
was to make a full confession of his com- 
plicity in the crime. 

Willoughby and Edward FitzIngrany 
received the reward of 1001, which their 
tnsie deposited for them in the savings 


Miss Elizabeth Appledew was so over- 
come with shame and remorse at the 
development of events, that her health 
received a grievous shock, and her doctor 
recommended complete change of scene 
for several months. Her sister deemed it 
prudent to accompany her, and they went 
off to the south of France. 

General Sir Agamemnon FitzIngram 
decided about the same time t send his 
nephews to a public school, and so his 
connection with Surfonsea Spa was 
brought to a close. 
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CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 


By Junes Verve, 


Auhor of “Rodolphe de Gortz,” “ Adrift in the Pacific," ete, ete. 


Ca Zo gave his orders to the man 

at the helm, and reduced the canvas 
till it was but just enough to keep steerage 
way on the vessel. A gentle morning 
breeze was blowing from the north-east. 
The brigantine neared the island under 
jib, fore-topsail and mainsail, the other 
sails being furled. 

While Kamylk rested on his elbows on 
the poop, the captain took up his position 
forward, and acted as a prudent mariner 
docs when approaching a coast of whose 
bearings his charts give no indications. 

There was the danger in fact. Under 
these culm waters it is ditticult to recog- 
nise where the rocks may be almost xt 
the water level. There was nothing to 
show the channel to be followed. 'The 
vicinity was apparently very open. There 
was no appearance of arecf. Th boat- 
swain who was working the lead found no 
sudden shoaling of the sea. 

It was an islet, and nothing but an 
isles, which no State would have claimed 
as a possession, for it would not have been 
worth while. Speaking generally, it was 
a plateau measuring some six hundred 
yards round an irregular oval, about three 
hundred yards in length, and from a 
hundred and twenty to a hundred and 
sixty wide. It was not an agglomeration 
of rocks, heaped up in disorder one on the 
other in seeming defiance of the laws of 
equilibrium, but was evidently caused by 
a quiet and slow uprising of the earth’s 
crust. The edges were not cut up into 
ereeks or indentations. It did not resem- 
ble one of those shells in which capricious 
Nature revels in a thousand fancies, but 
rather had the regularity of the upper 
valve of an oyster or the carapace of a 
turtle. This carapace rose towards the 
centre in such a way that its highest 
point was a hundred and fifty feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Were there any trees on its surface ? 
Not one. Any traces of vegetation ? 
None. Any vestiges of exploration? No- 
where. The islet then had never been 
inhabited—there was no doubt about that 
—and it could not be. Considering that 
its bearings had never been noted; and its 
utter barrenness, his Excellency could not 
have wished for a better place as a secret 
deposit for the treasure he was about to 
confide to che interior of the earth. 

“It would seem as though Nature had 
made it expressly,” said Captain Zo. 

Slowly the brigantine approached it, 
gradually reducing sail as she did go. 
‘When she was within a cable's length of 
the shore, the order was given to let go 
the anchor. The anchor dropped from 
the cathead, and, dragging the chain after 
it through the hawse-hole, struck ground 
at twenty-eight fathoms. 

The slope of the shore was thus very 
sudden, on this side at all events. A ship 
could come close up without risk of 
fe although it would be safer for 

er to reinain at a distance. 

As the brigantine swung to her anchor, 


CHAPTER III. 


the boatswain furled the last sail, and 
Captain Zo mounted the poop. 

“Shall I man the large boat, your 
Excellency ?” 

“No, the yawl. I would rather we two 
went alone.” 

A minute afterwards the captain, with 
two light oars in his hands, was seated in 


doubtless, its formation was due to an 
elevation of the bed of the sea. 

They commenced their explorations by 
going round the islet, walking over a sort 
of crystallised quartz, bare of all foot- 

rints. Nowhere did the shore appear to 
worn by the action of the waves. On 
the dry and crystallised suriace the only 


“The Pasha being in tle ste.n."" 


the bow of the yawl, the Pasha being in 
the stern. In a few moments the boat 
had reached the shore, where landing was 
easy. The grapnel was firmly fixed in a 
erack of the rock, and his Excellency took 
possession of the islet. 

No flag was run up; no gun was 
fired. 

It was not a State taking possession of 
it, but an individual, who landed with the 
intention of leaving it in a few hours. 

Kamvlk and Captain Zo remarked, to 
begin with, that the flanks of the island 
had no sandy base to rest on, but rose 
direct from the sea at an inclination of 
from fifty to sixty degrees. Hence, 


liquid was water, left in crevices and 
depressions here and there by the last 
rains. There was not a trace of vegeta+ 
tion, not even a lichen or a marine moss, 
or any of those hardy plants sturdy enough 
to thrive among the rocks, where the wind 
may have scattered their germs. hero 
were no mo!lusks, either living or dead, 
an anomaly truly inexplicable. Here anc 
there were a few traces of birds, which 
could be aceon ted for by the presence of 
a few gulls, the sole representatives of 
animal life in its vicinity. 

When the circnit of the islet was com- 
pleted, Kamylk and the captain walked 
towards the rounded elevation, in the 
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centre. Nowhere was there a trace of a 
recent visit or otherwise; everywhere 
there was the same crystalline freedom 
from spot or stain. 

When his Excellency and the captain 
reached the centre of the carapace they 
were about a hundred and fifty feet above 
the sea. Sitting down, they carefully 
looked round the horizon. 

Over the vast surface of waves reflect- 
ing the solar rays, there was no sign of 
land. The islet thus belonged to no group 
of Cyclades, no archipelago, however small. 
Captain Zo, telescope in hand, searched in 
vain for a sail in sight. The sea was 
deserted, and the brigantine ran no risk 
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for long, long years? ‘Will they not be 
safer here than in my house at Aleppo? 
It is not here that the viceroy or his son 
Ibrahim, or that rascally Mourad, would 
come to steal them! Leave this fortune 
to Mourad ? I would rather leave it at the 
bottom of the sea!" 

“That would be a pity,” said Captain 
Zo; “the sea seldom gives back what you 
entrust to its depths.. It is lucky that we 
found this islet. It at least will guard 
your riches, and faithfully restore them.” 

“Come,” said Kamylk Pasha, rising, 
“we must be quick at what we are about ; 
and it would be better if our ship were 
not seen.” 


“It was heavy work.’ 


of being seen during the few hours she 
would remain at her moorings. 

“You are certain of our position on 
this September 9?” asked the Pasha. 

“Tam certain, your Excellency, and to 
leave no doubt I will take the position 
again.” 

“That is important. But how do you 
account for this islet not appearing on 
the chart ?”” 

“ Because, in my opinion, it is of very 
recent formation. In any case it ought 
to be all the better for you that it is not 
on the chart, and that we are sure of find- 
ing it when you wish to return——” 

- “Yes; when these troublous times are 
over. What does it matter if these 
millions remain buried among these rocks 


“T am ready.” 

“No one on board knows where we 
are?” 

“Noone, your Excellency.” 

“Not even in what sea of the Old or 
New World! We have been sailing the 
ocean for fifteen months, and in fifteen 
months a ship can travel great distances 
between the continents without her where- 
abouts being known.” 

The Pasha and the captain returned to 
the yawl. 

As they embarked the captain said: 
“ When we have finished our work here, 
is it the intention of your Excellency to 
steer straight for Syria? ” 

“That is not my intention. Before I 
return to Aleppo, I will wait until the 


soldiers of Ibrahim have evacuated the 
province, and the country has recovered 
its tranquillity under Mahmoud.” 

“You do not think that it will ever 
form part of the possessions of the 
viceroy ?”” 

“Nol by the Prophet, no!” exclaimed 
Kamylk, firing up at the suggestion. 
“For a period, of which I hope to see the 
end, Syria may possibly be annexed to 
the domains of Mehemet Ali, for the ways 
of Allah are inscrutable. But that it 
should not return eventually to the rule 
of the Sultan, Allah would never permit !"" 

“Where is your Excellency going to 
reside when you leave these seas?” 

“Nowhere. When my riches are safe 
among the rocks of this island, there they 
will remain. We will continue to cruise 
about the world as we have done during 
the many years we have been together.” 

“ As you please.” 

And a few minutes afterwards the Pasha 
and his companion had returned on 
board. 

About nine o’clock the captain took a 
first observation of the sun with a view of 
obtaining his longitude—that is to say, the 
time of the place—an observation which 
would be completed at noon when the 
sun passed the meridian, and when he 
would obtain his latitude. He brought 
out his sextant and took the altitude, and, 
as he had promised the Pasha, he fixed 
the position as accurately as possible. 

Meanwhile he had given orders for the 
boat to be prepared. His men had to 
take with them the three casks from the 
lazarette, as well as the tools, picks and 
shovels, and the cement necessary for the 
burial of the treasure. . 

Before ten o'clock everything was ready. 
Six sailors under the boatswain’s orders 
occupied the boat. They had no suspicions 
of what the casks contained, nor why they 
were going to bury them. It was none of 
their Finesse and they did not trouble 
about it in the least. They were sailors, 
accustomed to obey—mere machines, as it 
were, working without asking the why 
and the wherefore. 

Kamylk and the captain tock their seats 
in the stern, and reached the ieland in a 
few strokes of the oars. 

The first thing to be done was to choose 
@ suitable spot for the excavation ; not too 
near the shore, within reach of the waves 
on stormy days, nor too high up to be 
subject to the risks of a landslip. A suit- 
able place was found at the base of a steep 
rock on one of the south-eastern capes of 
the islet. 

At the captain's orders, the men landed 
the casks and tools, and began the attack 
on the ground at this spot. ‘ 

It was heavy work. As the pieces of 
crystallised quartz were chipped out they 
were carefully put into position, so as'to 
be used for filling in the hole where the 
casks were buried. 

When the casks were lowered into the 
excavation, the Pasha took a last look at 
them. Then it was that the captain im- 
agined from the Pasha’s behaviour that 
he was about to countermand the order, 
renounce his intentions, and return to sea 
with his wealth. But no! With a 
gesture the command was given to con- 
tinue the work. The captain steadied the 
casks together with lumps of quartz, and 
covered them with hydraulic cement, so 
that they became one solid mass, as com- 


pact as the rock of the islet itself. Then 
the outer pieces were put back in their 
places, and cemented, so as to fill up the 
cavity to the level of the soil. When the 
rain and storm had swept the surface for 
a little it would be impossible to discover 
the place where the treasure was buried. 

It was necessary, however, that some 
mark should be made—an inefface- 
able mark—in order that some day 
the seeker might find it. On the 
vertical face of the rock which rose 
behind the excavation the boatswain 
carved out with a chisel a mono- 
gram of the two K’s of the name 
of Kamylk, placed back to back, 
which was the Egyptian’s usual sig- 
nature. 

There was no need to prolong the 
stay on the islet. The treasure was 
safe in its grave. Who would dis- 
cover it here ? who would carry it 
off from its unknown resting-place ? 
Here it was secure, and if Kamylk 
and the captain took the secret to 
their graves with them, the end of 
the world might come without any- 
body finding where the millions 
were hidden. 

The boatswain ordered the men 
into the boat, while his Excellency 
and the captain remained on a rock 
by the shore. A few minutes after- 
wards the boat came to fetch them, 
and brought them on board the 
brigantine, which had remained at 
anchor. 

It was a quarter to twelve. 
The weather was magnificent. 
There was not a cloudin the sky. 
In a quarter of an hour the sun 
would have reached the meridian. 
The captain went in search of his 
sextant, and prepared to take his 
meridian altitude. When he had 
taken it, he found from it the lati- 
tude, and then with the longitude, 
obtained by calculating the horary 
angle after the nine-o’clock observa- 
tion, he obtained the position of the 
islet within half a mile or less. 

He had finished this, and was 
preparing to go on deck, when his 
cabin door opened. 

pea appeared. _ 

“Have you got your position ?”’ 
he asked. poe ee ae 

“ Yes, your Excellency.” 

“ Give it to me.” 

The captain held out the sheet of 
paper on which was the working. 

Kamylk looked it through atten- 
tively, as if he would fix the position 
of the islet in his memory. 

“You will keep this paper,” he 
said. “And as to the log-book you 
have been keeping for the last 
fifteen months, in which you have 
recorded our course——” 

“No one will ever have that, 
your Excellency.” 

“To be quite certain of that, 
destroy it at once.” 

* As you please.” 

The captain took the book and tore 
out the leaves and burnt them in the flame 
of a lantern. 

Some hours were spent at anchor. 
About five o’clock clouds began to appear 
on the western horizon; and through 
their narrow intervals the setting sun shot 
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his sheaves of rays, which strewed the sea 
with scales of gold. 

The captain shook his head, like a 
sailor whom the appearance of the weather 
did not please. 

“Your Excellency,” he said, ‘there is 
a strong breeze in those heavy clouds, 
perhaps a storm to-night! This islet 
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“No, your Excellency; I am as sure 
of my position as I.am of being my 
mother’s child.” 

“ Get under way, then.” 

The preparations did not take long. 
The anchor left the ground, and was 
hauled up to the cathead ; the sails were 
set, and the vessel headed north-west. 


“On the vertical face of the rock.”” 


affords no shelter, and before it is too 
dark I should like to get a dozen miles 
to windward.” 

“And there is nothing to keep us here!” 
said the Pasha. 

“We will go then.” 

“For the last time, there is no need for 
you to verify your observations for latitude 
or longitude ?” 


Kamylk watched the unknown islet as 
they left it until it disappeared in the 
shades of the night. But the rich Egyp- 
tian could find it again when he pleased, 
and with it the treasure he had buried in 
it, a treasure worth four millions sterling 
in gold and diamonds and _ precious 
stones. 


(Tote continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—TAKEN 


W: have already seen how soft and 
tender-hearted Alie was, and how 
the sight of the father and son lion had 
affected her, and how she had been utterly 
wretched at the sorrow she had brought 
upon the poor mother ‘potamus. It 
might be almost expected, then, that now 
sho found they were really lost and all 
alone, she and her two companions, in 
the darkness of an unknown forest, she 
would at once have given up all hope. 

But the daughter of bold Sam Jacobs 
was not built that way, if you will perinit 
me to use sailor phraseology. 

“Qh dear! 'Thello, we are lost, utterly 
lost, poor boy! What shall we do?” 

That was all she said, just then. 

She sat silent for a few moments, then 
quietly and coolly, by the light of the 
great moon that was now shedding its 
light over the forest, she began to count 
her cartridges. 

“ Pour-and-twenty,”’ she said. 

Othello smiled his usual very broad 
grin. 

“As sure as nuffin at all, Missie,” he 
said, “you gibs me toulage” (courage). 

And headded, with considerable naiveté, 
“ toulage mekee me hungry, Missic.” 

Then Othello took out his knife, and 
the three lost wanderers made a hearty 
supper of the meat that the boy had 
Drought with him. 

Meanwhile the canoe went floating on. 

© There is ‘still a chance, I think, ‘Thello, 

‘that the stream will take us round home. 
But oh, poor old Mammy, how anxious 

she will be!" 

This was certainly hoping against hope, 
-for the forest got deeper and darker, 
-and the stream, though winding in 
sand ont a good deal, certainly did not 
appear to be taking them any nearer 

-home. 

Now and then Othello touched a paddle 
at either side, but it was more with the 
view of keeping the canoe in centre-stream 
‘than anything else, for the woods that 
‘bordered its banks were no longer silent. 
Indeed, they were filled with a babel of 
the mest ear-splitting yells and shrieks 
that aver Alie, or anyone else, perhaps, 
chad listened to. 

And ever and anon, high above all rose 
the thundering roar of some roving lion. 
For just & few seconds after the lion gave 
voice there was a stillness as of death 
throughout the forest; then the ear- 
piercing cries were redoubled. 

There was nothing for it but to remain 
in the canoe and permit it to carry them 
on, for to land anywhere in that beast- 
haunted wood and bivouac in its shade 
would be but to court a death of violence. 
Nevertheless, many of the cries they 
heard proceeded from birds of prey— 
birds of the parrot tribe—or from apes 
end monkeys. 

‘The night wore on. 

Tired of watching, and bowed down 
with grief, Mammy said her prayers and 
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lay down on the couch. She would lie 
awake and listen. It was very still on 
the island, and she would be able to hear 
the slightest sound made by a@ paddle on 
the lake. This would tell her that her 
“pore dear chile’ was coming, and she 
could then rush down the outside steps 
to bid her welcome. 

But Mammy slept. 

And Alie laid her wown now in the 
bottom of the canoe, with her head on 
Bran's soft neck, aad soon she too was 
sound asleep. 

Only Othello kept paddlingon. He was 
very anxious to get clear of the forest, for 
now that Alie talked to him no longer he 
felt terribly lonesome, and kept looking 
around him fearfully every minute, for 
there were creatures, he fancied, moving 
along the bank under the trees, watching 
lim. Once, too, his paddle struck against 
something hard, then a great tail was 
lashed in the air and struck the water. 
sending drops all over him, and he knew 
it was a crocodile. 

Such a night of terror no poor little 
black boy, perhaps, ever passed before. 

But at long, long last, a yellow glimmer 
spread up into the sky, or that portion of 
it he could see through the trees, and 
presently those tree-tops were tinged with 
crimson, 

Day had come. 

The babel ceased in the forest, and even 
the lions roared and coughed and thun- 
dered no longer. 

Othello regained courage now. 

He was looking dow-. at Alieand Bran, 
who had never moved all the live-long 
night, when the girl opened her eyes. 

She tossed aside her yellow hair as she 
sat up, and for a few moments looked 
about her in a bewildered way. 

Then she remembered all. 

“Oh, poor ’Thello!" she said, ‘how 
tired you must be, boy! Now I will take 
the paddles. Still in the awful forest?” 

“Ess, Missie; but I'’se been paddlin’ 
kind o’ hard to get away, Miss Alie. I'se 
so afeard all de night long, cause you am 
not awake to ‘stain my toulage.” 

“Well, lie down now, poor boy, and 
sleep a little. Do you think we are near 
home ?” 

“T not know nuffin now, Miss Alie. 
Guess we bettah just tlust in de Lawd."” 

With a sigh, Othello threw himself down 
in the bottom of the canoe, and was 
almost instantly fast asleep. : 

When he awoke at last, the sun was 
shining high in the heavens, and the 
canoe had swept quite clear of the woods. 
The country presented quite a different 
aspect now; it was open and mostly 
covered with high grass, with here and 
there woods or clumps of trees on emi- 
nences, and behind these, tall, conical hills 
without a particle of verdure on their 
summits. 

Othello and Alic had grown very hungry 
in spite of their grief, and Bran, too, 
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looked as if he could enjoy breakfast. 
But the meat lad gone bad. Bran did 
not think so, of course, so Bran had some, 
but the rest was thrown overboard, when 
it was almost immediately seized by a 
huge crocodile that, no doubt, had been 
watching the lost wanderers. 

To go farther on in the canoc until they 
should make some attempt to know where 
they were seemed folly. So the little 
boat was drawn up and hidden among 
some bush, and the three wanderers pro- 
ceeded to climb one of the highest hills. 
The sun was broiling hot and their pro- 
gress slow. but at last they managed to 
reach the top. 

There is, no doubt, a Providence in 
everything, an unseen hand that guides 
and pilots us even when we little wot of 
it, and that often and often, unknown to 
us, keeps our eyes from tears and our feet 
from falling. But the feeling uppermost 
in the minds of Alie and Othello was, I 
fear, the reverse of grateful to Providence 
when, on reaching the hill-top and looking 
down on the other side, they discovered 
just below them a band of the most 
terrible-looking savages ever they had 
beheld since their arrival in the interior 
of the Dark Continent. They were not far 
away, for the hill at this side was of no 
great height. They reclined or stood 
around a fire, on which it was evident 
some meal was being prepared by the 
simplé process of roasting. 

As soon as they saw Alie and her com- 
panion, they raised a yell, and, seizing 
their spears, leaped up and commenced 
to climb the hill towards them. Othello 
would have run. That would have meant 
death. Alie knew this, for she had 
not forgotten the words that Kenneth 
McCrimman had so often used, “ Never 
show fear in the presence of a savage.” 

Young though she was, Alie Jacobs was 
brave almost to a fault, and had all her 
wits about her. 

“Come, ’Thello; come, Bran,” she 
cried. “Let us meet them and make 
friends, else they will kill us.’ , 

She ran down the hill as she spoke, 
Bran galloping around her and barking. 
She waved her hands and smiled as she 
came near to the place where they chad 
stopped, evidently not knowing what to 
do. 


The breeze caught Alie’s bonnie hair 
and it floated out behind her. Perhaps 
she never looked more lovely than she 
did at that moment. 

Surely something like superstitious fear 
had hold of the hearts of these savages. 
for one advanced from the rest, dropped 
his spear and bowed low before her. He 
was evidently, if not a chief, at least 
some one in authority. 

But Alie made the most of her oppor- 
tunity. She patted the savage’s shoulder, 
although her heart was all of a flutter 
with terror. Then she smiled and pointed 
to and patted Othello and Bran in turn. 


Bhe next took from her pocket some 
beautifully coloured beads, and distributed 
them among the head mar and his fol- 
lowers. As soon as she had done 80, she 
preceded them back to the fire, and 
pointing to the flesh there roasting, made 
signs that she wished to eat. 

Poor Alie! she knew that she and 
Othello were prisoners, and she wanted 
to make the best of it. 

But now Othello made a discovery 
which at first caused him no tittle uneasi- 
ness. It was that these same savayes 
were a portion of the tribe that had 
attacked and fought with Nyema, and 
that he had helped to put to the rout. 
But every man in that invading army 
had been slain, so these wild men could 
not know him. He told Alie, however, 
and the information in some measure 
dashed her hopes of soon regaining the 
lake where her home was, for having been 
, defeated by Nyema, these people would 
doubtless give him a very wide berth for 
all time to come. 

She determined, however, to keep up 
her heart, for she said that she knew her 
father would find her, though she could 
mot go to her father. This was a very 
simple faith, but it sustained her, not 
only for the present, but through all the 
months of exile she was doomed to spend 
among this people. 

Very tall men were the savages, and 
almost naked; part of thehead was shaven, 
and the back hair was raised into a kind 
of hirsute steeple behind. This did not 
add to their beauty by any means. But, 
indeed, they were singularly devoid of this 
quality. Their eyes were terribly fierce, 
sinister, and vindictive-looking, and not 
, only the cheeks and brow, but their wholo 

bodies, back and front, were marked with 

circles of scars. 
Alie and Othello, and Bran as well, man- 
| aged to make a good breakfast of the 

meat presented to them, which was both 

juicy and tender. After this the savages 
| yesumed their march, for they had evi- 
| dently been on a hunting expedition, and 
i. were not anywhere near to their homes. 
| Poor Alie did all she could to keep up 


v 
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appearances, though many times during 
that long, fatiguing day she thought she 
roust give it up and sink to the ground 
overcome with fear and fatigue. 
] The country through which they passed 
| <vas uninteresting and barren. It occurred 
to Alie, and this was probably a correct 
” surmise, that the savages were trying to 
| mvoid the well-wooded, and therefore 
habitable, districts. 
But, towards evening, an antelope 
| crossed their path, and at once Alie’s rifle 
) wae raised. 
j What the savages saw was something 
; they had never witnessed before, and 
-which startled them very much indeed. 
| $$oooke and fire, accompanied by a sharp 
| report like a clap of thunder, an antelope 
; that sprang into the air, then fell dead on 
the spot, and an animal—Bran—darting 
| way from the girl’s side, and presently 
, standing barking beside the deer. 
Had Alie and Othello chosen to leave 
. the tribe at that moment, I do not think 
. a hand would have been raised to prevent 
them. But somehow sho concluded, and 
. [ believe rightly, that her only chance of 
| safoty lay in remaining with the savages. 
, Xt was many minutes before they re- 
, covered from their surprise, however, and 
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Alie had to go herself with Othello to hel, 
bring in the quarry, which was a small 
species of antelope. 

On the whole, then, Alie and Othello 
kept well up all day, but the greatest trial 
of their courage came when night began 
tofall. It is strange that darkness, which 
deteriorates in some measure the nerves 
of the white man, serves but to steel the 
heart of the savage. Alie looked upon 
the sun almost as her best friend, and it 
was with an anxious and sinking heart 
that she now beheld it going down, down, 
down, towards the wooded horizon. The 
savaves had already chosen their bivouac 
and lit their fire,and prepared to cook the 
antelope. 

Presently it would be dark. Would 
they murder her and Othello for the sake 
of what they possessed? It was a fearful 
question, but one which she could not 
answer. 

Hardly knowing what she did, she now 
wandered a little aside, and presently 
returned with a lapful of small pure white 
stones. These she arranged in a complete 
circle, at some little distance from the 
fire, then stepping quietly over, and 
beckoning Othello to follow, the two sat 
down in the centre. Bran needed no 
bidding to do the same. 

This was all very simple, yet I doubt if 
in all that company of fierce and spear- 
armed savages there was one who would 
have ventured to follow the girl within 
that apparently magic circle. 

Alie noticed the impression that she 
had made, and she laughed almost 
merrily when, a short time after this, 
Othello remarked somewhat dolefully— 

“ Mies Alie, dat little roast koodoo done 
go smell bely nicee! "’ 

Alie got up at once, and, stepping 
gingerly over the stones, as if she herself 
was half afraid of them, seated herself 
beside the chief man, and smilingly 
tapping him on the shoulder, pointed to 
the meat. 

Not only she, but, through her, Bran and 
Othello, were abundantly helped, after 
which, night having now fallen, they once 
more retired. Alie put her rifle close 
beside her, and pillowing her head upon 
Bran’s neck, determined to lie awake all 
night and watch the stars. There was a 
kind of holy companionship in those that 
gave her comfort and hope. 

The next thing she was sensible of was 
a flood of red light.’ She started and 
rubbed her eyes. Had the whole country 
caught fire? Fora few moments it really 
seemed so; but presently she became 
aware that the sun was rising. 

She had slept soundly all night ! 

Not a stone of her magic circle had 
been touched. 

On and on, all day long. On and on, 
day after day, and for many days. 

But at length it was evident that the 
savages were approaching their own 
country, a wild, but fertile and very 
beautifully wooded, land, and a stream of 
natives came out to welcome them home, 
with many shrieks and much tossing and 
waving of spears, accompanied by the 
sound—I cannot call it music—of a long 
wooden instrument like a chanter, the 
roar of conch-shells, and the beating of 
many tom-toms or war-drums. 

The whole scene was wild in the 
extreme. 

Then there arrived one who was 
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evidently king. He was tall. and lighter 
in colour than any of the others, from 
whom he received much obeisance. 

To him, much to her terror, Alie and 
her companions appeared to be formally 
handed over. 

A great feast was prepared in the 
village, which, though larger, was not 
unlike that of Nyema. Alie had but little 
heart to eat to-night, however, and it was 
only by remembering that she must still 
continue to act a part, if she would save 
her life, that she managed to screw up 
enough courage to join the feast. 

After supper the prisoners—prisoners 
now without a doubt—were conducted to 
a kind of hut close by, and there sans 
ceremonie shut up. Neither Alie nor 
Othello slept an hour the whole night. 
If they did dose off, it was only to be 
awakened again soon by a loud quavering 
and blood-curdling yell. This was but the 
shriek of a sentry proclaiming all well, 
but they did not know this at the time. 
No wonder, then, that the sound caused 
them to quake with fear. 

But daylight came at last, and still they 
were safe. 

It was soon evident to Alie, if not to 
Othello also, that she was the object of 
superstitious fear. But this, she knew, 
must wear off in time, and then—she 
doubted not—they would be murdered 
for the sake of their few possessions. 

On the very first day Alie, Othello, and 
Bran went hunting with the king, and he 
was even more alarmed than his subjects 
had been when with her rifle she brought 
down an eland out of a herd. 

He returned to the village in great 
trepidation, and was seen no more that 
day. But he appeared to take heart on 
the next, and in a few days he grew quite 
bold. Too much s80, for he begged 
possession of the rifle. This was of course 
politely refused. Alie gave him Is 
instead. He greedily asked for more, and 
advanced as if to seize her. But Bran 
showed him what a nice set of teeth he 
had, and he speedily retired. 

After this Alie refused to go out with 
the king, although in so doing she 
jeopardised her life. She went with tho 
chief, however, but never fired more than 
one shot a day. 

Now, in coming home, she noticed that 
there was a hill not far from the village 
which the savages were particularly careful 
toavoid. This Alie determined to explore. 
Accordingly, one afternoon, when re- 
turning from the hunting field, she and 
her companions struck off at a tangent, 
and were soon at the foot of the wooded 
hill. No one dared to follow her. 

Much to her surprise, she found here 
the ruins of what must have been, 
hundreds of years ago, either a magnificent 
temple built of stone, of bricks and lime, 
or it might have been a fortification.® 

The centre of it was overgrown with 
short grass, and trees grew up even through 
the very walls. 

“'Thello,” cried Alie, as if impelled by 
a sudden inspiration, “here will we re- 
main to-night and every night. Here we 
will be safe.” 

““What you do, Missie,I done go do 
plenty quick.” 


® Rains like this, found here and there in the far 
interior of the Dark Continent, prove that some parts 
must have been inbabited at one time by a race of 
people who knew something of art and the ecienoes. 
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And so at sunset on this very evening, 
Alie, followed by Bran and Othello, left 
the village, and marched directly to the 
ruin. 

A night of quiet and dreamless slumber 
was their reward. There was only one 
entrance to the place, a small aperture, 
and this next day they arranged to 
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barricade by night, lest a lion might enter « 
and carry one of them off. 

As it turned out, nothing could have 
been better calculated to ensure their 
safety, than the plan they had adopted. 
Every day they appeared among the 
savages and mixed fearlessly with them, 
eating and drinking and going to the woods 

(To be continued.) 
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with them ; but every night before sunset 
they betook themselves to the ruin, in the 
interior of which they had built for shelter 
a small grass hut. 

But as the days of their exile increase] | 
to weeks, and the weeks to months, Alie 
at length began to give way to despair. 

Would father never, never come ? 


“ CAMEROON.’ 


By J. A. Hiaeryson (late Royal Mail Service), 


UPPER was over, and the watch below had 
strolled on deck for a quiet smoke, leav- 
ing Jim Skysull and myself sole occupants of 
the fok’sle. Jim was cutting from a plug of 
tobacco some slender chips, with which he 
presently filled his pipe, and then, turning to 
me, he said, “ I’ve something in my ditty-bag 
to show you.” As I had heard the strange 
history of a peculiar-looking ring owned by 
him,* my attention was immediately arrested. 
“T should very much like to see it,” I said. 
From some secret corner of his clothes’ chest 
the old sailor hauled forth a small canvas 
bag, in which many mementoes of his sea- 
faring life were carefully stowed away. 

“That,” said he, placing in my hands a 
cube of wood about an inch square, and in 
which there was firmly embedded a small 
piece of stone— that, my lad, once formed 
a portion of the barque Cameroon, and the 
rock is a bit of the reef she struck.” 

“Spin me the yarn, Jim,” I said. 

He put away his tobacco and knife, and 
then began the story. 

“In the month of October, 1867,” he said, 
“IT was in Liverpool, looking for a ship. A 
spell of easterly wind had wellnigh cleared 
the docks, and suitable vessels were hard to 
find. One night, while hastening toward the 
Home, a hand suddenly gripped my shoulder. 
‘Aren't you Jim Skysull?’ inquired a voice 
at my side. 

“©You’ve hit it fair this time, mate,’ I said. 

“ «Don’t you know your old shipmate, Tom 
Crosby ?’ the man inquired, as he seized my 
hand. 

«“«What!’ cried I, taken flat aback, d’ye 
see, for we had been together for several 
voyages. ‘Why, Tom,’ I said, ‘you are so 
altered about the figgerhead as I’d never know 

ou.” 
ar Where bound, Jim ?’ 

“<The Home, lad ; come in, and tell me all 
your v’yaging.’ ° 

“ Alongside a fine fire Tom pitched his 
yarn, and I told him of my position. 

“Took here, Jim,’ he said; ‘I’ve joined 
an African-bound barque. She’s a hand 
short, so come with me. You'll get two 
months’ advance.’ 

“That settled the matter. Even an African 
tcip was better than the anxiety and idleness 
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which were certain to follow a continuance of 
the easterly breeze. So next day I shipped 
on board the salt-loaded barque Isabel, bound 
toward the Cameroon river, west coast of Africa. 

“On the top of high water the pilot came 
aboard; and just as the dock gates swung 
open a cart-load of drunken shellbacks, in 
charge of two mean-looking boarding-house 
‘runners,’ came alongside, and they were 
soon bundled into the fok’sle. 

“«Tet go aft,’ sang out the pilot, and he 
then signalled the tug to turn ahead. The 
last warp was cast off. The hawser stiffened 
as a bar of iron; the Isabel slowly passed 
into the river; and then began the most 
eventful voyage which, perhaps, I have ever 
sailed. 

“ During its very first hours there was firmly 
impressed upon my mind an object-lesson on 
the terrible consequences of drink, and also 
the responsibilities resting on those who dared 
to send men to sea in the condition of those 
lying there in our fok’sle. 

“ Fore and aft all was hurry and excitement, 
for the wind being strong and fair we knew 
the tug would cast off as soon almost as the 
bar was crossed. The skipper was shouting 
for sail to be made. The mate from the 
fok’sle head was singing out like a wild bull 
for help to get the jibboom rigged out; 
while at the fok’sle door the ‘ greaser’ was 
swearing and threatening summary vengeance 
on the crew. 

“Some of the latter presently appeared in a 
sullen, half-dazed condition, while the reck- 
less spirits tumbled on deck with a smile of 
imbecility across their bloated features. The 
skipper suddenly yelled at some one to rema‘n 
on deck. One of the crew endeavoured to 
reach the fore-yard, and scornfully rejected 
advice. More than once the unhappy man 
swayed heavily in the rigging, for by this 
time the Isabel was fairly across the bar, and 
dancing over the lumpy Channel waves. At 
last the drunkard strove to swing himself on 
to the yard, but, missing either his grip or 
footing, in the turning of a rope yarn, he 
was lying doubled up in the middle of the 
cable on the deck. He was dead. 

« The remains were hurried out of sight, but 
the accident did not apparently greatly affect 
our shipmates, since an almost equally tragic 
occurrence was destined to follow their de- 
plorable folly. 


“The tops'ls being set, the tug was cast 
adrift, and a down-Channel course set. All 
hands now hastencc! <o assist the mate. The 
fok’sle capstar. cc manned, and as the jib- 
boom moved sic: ly outward Tom Crosby at- 
tended the cleariug of the gear. Something 
jammed, and Tom carefully worked his way, 
out to the cap. The next moment the 
boom, owing to the carelessness of the half- 
dazed sailor who held the heel-rope, surged 
heavily, the consequence being.that Tom was 
thrown clean off his balance and into the 
surging foam round the bow. 

“Without one moment’s hesitation, the 
brave mate yelled a warning to the skipper and 
then plunged headlong over the side, and 
before most of those standing round the cap- 
stan had. grasped the situation, both men 
were struggling some considerable distance 
astern. Fortunately the pilot-boat was close 
at hand. She had witnessed the accident, 
and instantly bore down to the rescue. Tom 
and the mate were safely transferred to ow 
decks ; the pilot bade farewell; the jibboom 
was secured; and before night set in affair: 
fore and aft had somewhat improved sinc 
we had left the Mersey. 

“I know,” continued the quartermaste; 
emphatically, “that since those days thi 
condition of poor shellbacks has improved 
but,” added he, bringing his horny old fis 
down on his knee with considerable foree— 
“but, lad, I always held it a disgrace tha 
ships should proceed from dock to sea withou 
affording their crews any opportunity to re 
cover from the drink which those rascall: 
boarding-house masters so effectually plied 
to cover their barefaced robbery of ignoran 
sailors. Anyhow, sonny, there are bette 
ships, better masters and officers afloat now 
and, above all, there are God-fearing met 
striving hard to save the souls of thought 
less shellbacks. Let me get back to th’ 
yarn. 

“Next morning the dead seaman wa 
buried, and many expressions of regre 
dropped from those mercifully saved such a1 
end. His effects were put up to auctior 
amongst the crew. In the official log-book | 
few lines described the sad incident, and s 
ended the last voyage of a boarding-hous 
victim, and a fresh victory for the demo! 
Drink! Poor Jack!” 

(To be continued.) 
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M™, animals, then, earn their meals with 

their limbs; and therefore a snake,being 
destitute of these appendages, would seem to 
be in a bad way for its prospect of food. Yet, 
paradoxical as it may appear (but what is 
there about a snake that isn’t a paradox until 
you come to look into it ?), this very absence 
of limbs is the reptile’s most characteristic 
advantage, for it is by virtue of this peculiarity 
alone that it is enabled, if not to procure its 
dinner, to do what is still more important, to 
swallow it! 

Think for a moment of a snake’s apparent 
disabilities compared with the general run of 
animated nature. Strictly limited to a carni- 
vorous diet, and that by no means extensive 
in variety ; curiously selective, considering its 
restricted opportunities; too shortsighted to 
perceive anything distinctly twice its own 
length off; absolutely deaf; without the 
faculty of scent for the detection of prey, or 
rapidity for its pursuit; practically it has to 
depend for a livelihood on such suitable ani- 
mals as may chance to run in front of its 
nose. It can do with very little, certainly— 
I fancy our common grass-snake is pretty 
fortunate as a rule if it gets six good frogs a 
year; still, it’s a case of take what you can 
get, that or nothing. And so comes about 
the necessity of the devouring of those dis- 
proportionately huge meals for which the 
serpent is notorious above all other created 
things. It cannot afford to refuse large prey, 
though I am sure, from the results of many 
years’ watching and experiment, that it pre- 
fers small; the python big enough to bolt a 
wild boar gets on much better on articles of 
diet the size of rabbits. 

No chewing or dividing of the food goes on 
in the mouth, the teeth being merely forks 
for holding on to it; down it goes whole, if 
it goes at all, no matter how big it may be. 
And the reptile’s body, from stem to stern, as 
a sailor would say, seems built specially to 
admit of this marvellous gulp. Perhaps you 
may not be aware that one particular trait of 
the structure of the higher, the backboned 
animals, is their symmetry ; wherever a pair 
of organs exist they are placed so that one 
matches the other in position, like our eyes, 
ears, nostrils, lungs, hands, and feet. There 
are remarkably few exc2ptions to this rule; 
we see slight ones in the unequal lobes of the 
tails of some fishes, and in the arrangement 
of the horns of the rhinoceros, one behind 
the other. Buta snake is asymmetrical all 
through its inside (‘ body-cavity ” is the right 
word to use), having only one lung to speak 
of. one kidney ever so much higher than the 
other, and its gall-bladder a long way off from 
ite liver, to which it is “ laid on” by a little 
pipe. All this departure from regularity, as 
well as the loose connection of its jaw and 
head bones, admitting of their temporary dis- 
location during feeding, is to adapt the crea- 
ture for the passage of these tremendous 
meals into its stomach. Marvellous indeed is 
the distension of the parts concerned, the 
gullet down which a chicken or rabbit travels 
being of no greater diameter than a goose- 
quill when in its ordinary condition ; but it 
would be impossible if the snake possessed 
limbs. 

Arms and legs are not simply tacked on to 
the flesh of the body—they would be very 
feeble implements if such were the case. They 
require strong scaffoldings of bone about the 
skeleton in order to afford them proper sup- 
port, and to give the muscles by which they 
are worked efficient leverage. Just feel your 
own shoulder-joint. You will have no difii- 
culty in making out the head of the arm bone, 
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WHAT'S THE USE? 
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for the shoulder is the loosest joint in the 
whole body. But above that you will detect 
8 strong overhanging projection — two, in fact, 
if you press deep enough with your fingers ; 
then there is the breast-bone in front, to 
which the ribs are :ttachud, the top of it 
coming just to the bottom of the throat, and 
the two collar-bones extending between this 
and the shoulders. And behind you have the 
two broad scapule or blade-bones, the wuole 
of these, taken together, forming what is 
termed the shoulder-girdle, a complete bony 
ring, all serving more or less for the support 
and attachment of the arm mechanism. The 
snake, of course, neither has nor wants any 
of these structures, being armless; and the 
presence of such an unyielding bony girdle 
would offer an insuperable bar to the swal- 
lowing of any but moderate morsels. In the 
same way you will find an enormously firm 
and broad circle of bony parts at your hips, 
through which the legs are joined on and 
worked. 

I might say here that some naturalists 
consider that serpents do present traces of 
hind limbs. In some species there are two 
tiny hooks on the under-surface, not far from 
the tail; they are, I think, as much developed 
in the boas as in any other. They sre not 
united to the skeleton in any way, but are 
rooted in the skin; the curious point about 
these hooks is that they contain little particles 
of real bone. 

So much for a snake's limblessness. Now 
for a singular habit, common to all kinds, 
that of disgorging their food when alarmed. 
What can be the use of this? If you come 
across one which has just cavgbt and eaten a 
frog, it is almost sure to throw it up as it 
hurries away or struggles in your hands; and 
those of you who keep snakes will soon have 
learned that it is never safe to touch or dis- 
turb your pets after a meal, and that if you 
do so the chances are that they will lose it. 
I don’t think this is the case with any other 
animal, certainly not to anything like the 
same extent. 

Let us reflect again on the position of the 
reptile—destitute of legs, and at the best of 
times greatly hampered in its flizht from its 
enemies. How much more serious must its 
embarrassment and hindrance be when it has 
an animal perhaps nearly as heavy as itself 
on board! Under the circumstances, there- 
fore, it unloads, it discharges cargo, that its 
escape may be impeded as little as possible ; 
and as disturbance always conveys the idea 
of danger to it, something to get away and 
hide from as speedily as may be, this un- 
pleasant but extremely useful habit is mani- 
fested whenever its equanimity is ruffled. 

There has been a good deal of speculation 
as to the use of a snake’s forked tongue, and 
the purpose for which it is flickered out and 
in of the mouth through the chink in the 
upper lip. Lizards protrude the tongue in a 
similar manner when hungry; crocodiles and 
alligators do not share this habit, their tongues 
being stuck to the floor of their mouths, 
A serpent’s tongue has been supposed by some 
writers to be an organ of touch, enabling the 
creature to discriminate in its choice of food, 
while by others it is thought to exercise a sort 
of mesmeric influence over its prey, fasci- 
nating them until the reptile gets within 
striking distance of them ; the old notion (not 
quite dispelled with some people even now) 
was that its function lay in lubricating the 
slain animal with saliva, to render it easy to 
swallow. The body does undoubtedly bscome 
soaked with an abundant saliva in the mouth, 
otherwise the rough fur or feathers would be 


awkward for the throat, but the tongue iteelf 
doesn’t carry moisture enough to wet the 
wings of a tly. You can satisfy yourselves of 
this by allowing the little doubie tip to vibrate 
against the back of your hand-—through the 
interspaces of the wire-fronting of a cage, if 
you prefer it. 

I fancy that this organ may serve to some 
extent as a lure or bait to attract the animals 
on which the serpent feeds, who may possibly 
mistake it for a wriggling worm or insect. 
One would say that nature must have inten- 
ded it for some very important duty, seeing 
that it is provided with a special aperture 
for its protrusion, such as we do not find in 
other animals. Its appearance is always a 
sign of excitement on the part of its owner, 
most commonly the excitement of hunger or, 
at any rate, that aroused by the sight of food. 
Once more consider the comparatively help- 
less and incapable situation of the poor 
thing as it lies on the ground, waiting for its 
dinner to come along and almost run into its 
mouth. In such astrait, anything which has 
the effect of attracting the meal must be of 
great benefit to it—to the snake, not to the 
meal. And I have seen numerous instances 
of what appear to me to be confirmation of 
this theory of mine in the course of my deal- 
ing with these friends and companions of my 
life. Ihave many times observed frogs, toads, 
and lizards snap at the bright streak which 
quivered before them, and I once saw a fowl 
“ dab" repeatedly at the long, black, worm- 
like tongue of an anaconda, whose head lay in 
the midst of the corn on which she was 
feeding. That, again, impressed this view of 
the case strongly upon me; the snake lay, 
as snaxes usually do, so absolutely still as to 
call no_ttention to its presence, the darting 
out of the tongue being its only manifestation 
of wakefulness and activity. 

Walking up the railway track one day in 
Costa Rica, threading my way through the 
jungle which had then nearly covered it up 
again, the line not being used—you have no 
idea how vegetation rages into existence in 
that hot, wet, steaming part of the world; the 
jungle grasses will grow up six feet high on 
a cleared patch in less than as many weeks ; 
even on the Panama Railroad, where trains. 
run every day, they are obliged to keep men 
constantly employed with machetes to free 
the track from the incursions of the sea of 
verdare which fills the swamps on either side 
of it—well, ploughing my way along this 
half-cleared path of the future Costa Rican 
“ ferro-carril,” I caught sight of a little 
snake crossing an open bit of ground a short 
distance ahead. I suppose he must have felt 
the vibration of my footsteps, though I 
stopped instantly and held my breath, as I 
was accustomed to do whenever I saw an 
animal, for he paused for a moment, and 
then flashed away behind a stone before I 
could identify him. There I stood mot on- 
less in the flaming sunshine, waiting for him 
to re-appear; and presently his head came 
round the corner, preceded by a gleaming 
and glittering half-inch of tongue, angrily and 
inquisitively demonstrative. And just at 
that juncture of affairs, down flew a tiny, 
glorious bird, a tanager, who finds its food in 
fruits and insects—fiew down right beside the 
reptile’s head. What would have happened, I 
don’t know ; for a fly or something stung me 
and made me start, and bird and serpent both 
vanished and were seen no more. I can’t 
imagine why some snakes have red tongues, 
and others black. 

In the same way, I think that the lovely 
iridescence, the play of rainbow colours or 


metallic tints, seen in ita highest perfection 
on the skins of the snakes who live in trees, 
especially just after they have shed (when 
they are most hungry), may attract the birds 
or frogs on which they prey, by reason of its 
similarity to the sheen of the beetles which 
constitute their diet. I think I have men- 
tioned that to you in a previous paper. The 
real colours of many snakes are said to be 
protective ; they match the ground and the 
general surroundings so closely that it is 
thought to render them invisible to their 
enemies and prey alike. Certainly it is very 
difficult to see some of them, as they lie on 
the sand or moss-covered earth, or rest 
curled up overhead ‘on the branches of the 
trees; and it is curious to note that those 
which appear most conspicuous in cages are 
the very ones least easy to detect in the forest 
or jungle, such as the many-hued boa con- 
atriotor, the python with its glaring blotches 
of yellow on black, and the grass-green whip- 
snakes. The eye roves over them amongst 
the leaves and patches of lichen and the 
chequered light and shade of the woods ; just 
a3 the striped and spotted things among 
beasts, ligers, zebras, leopards, and deer are 
all but invisible as long as they keep still. 

As o rule, this invisibility is destroyed 
directly the animal moves —it is said that you 
may be in the very midst of a herd of 
z2bras, amongst reeds and bamboos, and not 
porceive one till they all go off with a rash ; 
but I have noticed a possible exception to 
this in the case of snakes. They lie curled 
up with the head in the middle; and if you 
took down upon them from above (the posi- 
tion from which they would most likely be 
viewed in the wild state), the coloured pat- 
tern is so confusing that it is some little 
time before you can pick out exactly where 
the head is, even if you are well accustomed 
to them. And in this interval the creature 
may raise its head a considerable distance 
without detection; I have often found 
« python’s or boa’s head close to my face 
before I knew it, when I have opened the 
cage from the top and stood looking in upon 
them. This, of course, would be still more 
likely to happen if one were not thinking 
abouta snake at all. I don’t know of any 
other instance of this in nature. 

But I can’t help thinking that a great deal 
has been taken for granted in these theories 
of protective colour, about which we hear so 
much just now, that is hardly warranted by 
faot—that is, at any rate, not proved. Wha‘ 
right have we to say, because we are unable 
to see an animal, that the creatures whose 
business in life it must be to look out for it 
would be liable to overlook it in like manner ? 
How can we see or appreciate with their 
senses? Think what a little practice will do 
for our own eyes. I have known a man 
fresh from England positively unable to per- 
ceive a goat, standing with very scanty con- 
cealment among rocks, even when his gaze 
was directed by the accurately aimed gun 
of an experienced hunter ; yet-in less than a 
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year after his arrival in the country he had 
become a competent shot amongst its game. 
In scientific books it is stated that the brilliant 
hues of the coral snake of Brazil ‘“ adver- 
tise” to birds that it is poisonous and unfit for 
food, and that they consequently pass on and 
leave it alone—a gross error, for which there 
is no foundation whatever, seeing that any 
bird which will eat a snake at all will take a 
venomous one as readily as any other. Coral 
snakes have fallen victims to the appetite of 
all sorts of things under my own observation, 
so I give you this without hesitation, although 
you will tind it declared otherwise by those 
who are high authorities in other branches of 
natural history. To build up theories as to 
the abilities or defects of auimals on the 
sole foundation of the performance of our 
own senses is simply cheek. 

And I can tell you a funny thing, bearing 
on this question, which I found out by acci- 
dent not long ago. The most invisible of all 
snakes are probably the green tree-snakes. 
There are two in aglass case at the Zoo—first 
on your left as you enter the door from the 
lobby; they spend most of their valuable 
time in the branches of a little orange-tree 
which is planted in their cage, and you may 
look and look for a long while before you 
detect them, although you know, of course, 
that there is something to be seen there, and 
though you are really seeing them all the 
time. The eye comprehends them in its 
range, for they are in no way screened from 
observation, only it fails to separate or dis- 
criminate them from their surroundings. 
Once perceived, you can’t lose them again, 
and wonder how it was you couldn't see tham 
before, they are so very apparent. But 
photography renders them plainly visible 
at once—the camera is not to be deceived ; 
and this has since been proved in the case of 
not only a snake, but moths and crocodiles in 
their native wilds. Isn’t it wonderful what 
photography reveals? Not only showing us 
the existence of millions of unsuspected stars 
unseen by the eye in the most powerful tele- 
scope, but detecting ‘forgeries and marke on 
documents so nearly obliterated as to be im- 
perceptible even when scrutinised with a 
magnifying glass. Some of the ancient 
papyri found in Egyptian tombs are now 
known by this means to have been re-written 
after erasure of previous inscriptions, and this 
has led to many interesting discoveries. 

It’s nothing to do with snakes, but I have 
recently read two ingenious photographic 
dodges which amused me very much. One 
was Professor Garner’s plan for getting the 
likeness of a real wild gorilla in Africa. He 
used to set his camera in a likely place in 
the forest of the Gaboon, with the instan- 
taneous shutter or “cap” attached to a 
string of suitable length for a good focus ; 
and at the other end of the string he tied on 
a banana, so that when the ape picked up 
the bait, he not only ‘“ sat” for his portrait, 
but practically “took” it himself. The 
other was an invention to circumvent 
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burglars, patented in America. The iron 
safe of a bank was so arranged that tlie act 
of opening the door communicated an 
electric alarm to the nearest police-station, 
and, in addition to this, the same mechanism 
set fire to a flash-light, by which the robber’s 
photograph was recorded on a camera 
exposed within ! 

The rattle of the snake to which it gives 
its popular name, the dilatable hood of the 
cobra’s neck, and the single or double horns 
which certain species bear on their heads or 
tails, have all had various objects and 
purposes assigned to them by investigators ; 
but as none of these can be considered to be 
satisfactorily proven, I won't allude to them 
here. The use of the venom to those which 
are gifted with it ic not so obvious as it may 
appear. No doubt it serves as ammunition 
for the capture of their prey with some of 
them, but not with all. The sea-snakes, all 
very poisonous, certainly do not rely upon it 
to kill the fish on which they live, and 
which are seized in the same way precisely 
as that adopted by non-venomous specics. 
So, too, the hamadryad, perhaps the deadliest 
of all serpents, swallows the snakes which 
constitute its food before the poison has had 
time to take effect on their sluggish circu- 
lation. A very few of them seem to be con- 
scious of the possessica of this death-deaiing 
power, the rattlesnake for one. It strikes, 
and then lies still, knowing that the bird or 
rat, though it may struggle to a little 
distance before it succumbs, is doomed and 
may be eaten at leisure. But most of them 
appear to be utterly unaware that they have 
this faculty, and conduct themselves in the 
same way in feeding as do innocent varieties, 
and as to ‘self defence,” why, they one and 
all bite when they fancy themselves called 
upon to do so. Probably it will b> found 
that this remarkable saliva serves chiefly to 
promote the digestion of the food; ex- 
periments show that it makes flesh more casy 
to dissolve in the stomach even of other 
animals. The use of the “ serpentine ’’ move- 
ment which these creatures adopt when 
attacked or alarmed is evidenced by the 
difficulty of capturing or aiming a blow at 
them with precision under such circum- 
stances, the rapidly alternating curves of 
the body confusing the eyo and facilitating 
escape, though it does not by any means 
conduce to speedy progressionin any direction. 
Do you know any other animal that doesn’t 
“go straight”? I don’t mean a crab, 
because its course is straight enough, nor a 
lobster, which shoots directly backwards. 
But a monkey, running on all-fours, always 
slants away to one side or the other, like a 
sailing-boat with a breeze abeam. 

Lastly, whoever will find out exactly 
vhat's the use of a snake shedding its skin 
will make a name for himself. It's something 
very much more important than the mere 
getting rid of its old coat— perhaps the most 
important proceeding of its whole life, and 
certainly one on which its very life depends. 
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THE TRAINING SHIP 


By W. J. Gorpon, 


“ MERCURY.” 


Author of “A Chat about the Nay,” “ The Way of the World at Sea,” etc., etc. 


ooney in the Hamvie where it enters 
Southampton Water, lies the good ship 
Mercury, once, under another name, a Natal 
liner, and now one of the snost efficient of 
Preparatory schools for our Royal and 
snerchant navies. 
The Mercury is a training ship for boys, 
but not altogether as other training ships. 
She is not a reformatory, nor a refuge for the 


destitute, nor is she a naval college for the 
training of officers, The nearest approach to 
her is perhaps the Warspite, off Charlton, 
admission to which, as is well known, can 
only be obtained by those of unblemished 
character. But the Warspite belongs to the 
Marine Society, founded 140 years ago by 
Sir John Fielding and the Duke of Bol- 
ton, whereas the Mercury was started 


but some ten years since, and has been 
supported almost single-handed - by her -pre- 
sent captain and superintendent, Mr. C. A. R. 
Hoare. Indeed, it is only of lute that mone- 
tary help haa come in from the public, and 
that to an infinitesimal extent, although the 
recent foundation of scholarships on board 
by the Hampshire County Council will 
probably draw attention to the excellent 
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The Shore Branch of the ‘ Mercury.”” 


patriotic work that is being done, and become 
the nucleus of a healthy subscription list. 
The boys are from twelve to fifteen years 
of age. Primarily the Mercury was intended 
for orphans, or the sons of poor parents, or 
for the children of small tradesmen with 
large families; but another class are now 
assisted—namely, those who are able to pay a 
fee of 201. per annum, which is 10/. less than 
the actual cost of maintaining each boy. 
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As is the way of the world, however, the 
admissions are comparatively few compared 
to the number of applications. Thisis chiefly 
due to the very high standard of physical 
qualification required, for no boy who is not 
good enough for the navy is taken on board 
the Mercury, such minor defects as colour- 
blindness, short sight, squint, bad teeth, etc., 
being a common cause of rejection; the 
reason being that, while cundidates are 
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character from the clergyman of his parish or 
some other resident of irreproachable reputa- 
tion, nor one who has had fits or been 
connected with a reformatory or industrial 
school or ship, nor one who has not his 
parents’ consent to join the Royal Navy, nor 
one who cannot produce a certificate of his 
birth or a declaration made before a magis- 
trate as to his age. The result of all this 
care is shown in the wonderfully healthy 


Since the instituiion was founded, about 600 
boys have been entered, of whom about 100 
are now on board, although there is accom- 
modation for nearly double the number. 
The boys that come in are from all parts of 
the country ; of the forty or more that go out 
every year, about twenty enter the navy as 
second-class boys, eight enter the army as 
band boys, a dozen get situations on the 

t American and West Indian liners now 
trading to Southampton, and the others go to 
private yachts. 


The ‘Mercury "' and her Racing Crew. 


so numerous and the resources limited, the 
management can afford to pick and choose, 
and only take the best. The standards of 
height and girth are fixed with a view to what 
a boy would be likely to attain when of suffi- 
cient age to join the navy. For instance, 
boys of 14 must be 57 inches in height at the 
least, and measure 27} inches round the 
chest with their arms uplifted ; while boys of 
15 must be at least 62 inches in height, and 
31 inches round the chest. No boy is 
admitted who cannot bring a two years’ 


lives of theboys. The hulk used as a hospital 
has rarely a bed occupied; and a famous 
hulk she is, no other than the old racing 
schooner Pantomime, which was once 
Colonel Markham’s and then Mr. Starkey’s, 
and was oneof the queens of the Solent from 
1865 onwards—the “ Pride of Ratsey,” as she 
used to be called, Ratsey being the well-known 
Cowes builder. 

The Pantomime is not the only tender to 
the Mercury. There is quite a flotilla moored 
about, including a 20-ton sailing cutter 
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in which the boys learn fore-and-aft sailing, 
8 yawl used for a similar purpose, a steam 
launch for odds and ends, and a number of 
small boats. On shore there are a reading 
room and entertainment hall, an armoury 
with a breechloading heavy gun, half a hun- 
dred rifles and sword-bayonets, besides cut- 
lasses, singlesticks, boarding-pikes, and sun- 
dries; and a muscum with an interesting 
collection of models, and a gymnasium in 
which is the bulkhead of the Bellerophon, 
the ship that blew up the Orient, on which the 
boy stood on the burning deck at the battle of 
the Nile. 

The capstan of the old Bellerophon is in 
front of the house which Mr. Hoare has 
built for a residence, a large house with 
ample pleasure-grounds, among them a big 
recreation-field with a cricket pavilion; and 
about the house and grounds are a more than 
usually miscellaneous gathering of live pets, 
four-legged and two-legged, such as boys 
delight in. Although the boys spend a good 
deal of their time ashore, the ship, which is 
a very taking craft to look at, is, of course, 
their home. She is full rigged, of about 600 
tons measurement, and, having her proper 
spars in her, does not look so dumpy as most 
of the vessels similarly employed. Her crew, 
too, is sinall, but this is all the better for 
them, as they can be looked after individually, 
and treated by name instead of being merely 
numbers. They are certainly not neglected, 
for the captain has under him no less than 
seven masters, besides tailor, bootmaker, 
carpenter, painter, cook, etc., to teach the 
trades, a doctor to look after the general 
health, and a matron and trained nurse to 
make the ship more like a home from 
home. 

The ship is well kept. Lately she wa3 
inspected on behalf of the Admiralty, and 
Admiral Alington's report was much to the 
point : “Ship very clean, organisation excel- 
lent, training system practical and efficient. 
The boys appear to be happy and well cared 
forin all respects.” The boys are not only a 
happy-looking lot, but they are smart and 
well set up. Their drill is first-rat2, and they 
handle tha, to them, heavy rifles, particularly 
in tho physical exercises, with a skill that 
is noteworthy considering their age. To see 
these boys at heavy-gun drill is a treut, the 
little fellows working the 4-inch breechloader 
with a precision and gravity that would do 
credit to full-grown men. 

They row well, and have even beaten the 
St. Vincent lads in a match ; they swim well, 
one of the annual prizes being the Marine 
Society’s medal for swimming and saving 
life ; they turn out two or three very credit- 
able cricket elevens ; and during the winter a 
vast amount of football goes on amongst them. 

In short, they are kept healthily basy in 
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school and out of school, on land and water, 
and are always well in hand. They are up 
in the morning at six o’clock, and are in bed 
by nine or half-past, sleeping in hammocks 
slung in the usual ship fashion. They have 
their meals in messes in man-o’-war style — 
“cooks to the galley,” and all that sort of thing 
—swing tables, mess traps polished till you 
can see your face in them, tables scrubbed 
till they are as white as a pastrycook’s, three 
good mealsa day, with biscuits at “Stand easy” 
and to finish up with, all in routine, everything 
going like clockwork even when you board the 
ship on a surprise visit. As in all the 
training vessels, school is alternated with 
seamanship ; the school with the usual stan- 
dards, the seamanship with the usual instruc- 


The ship is worked on the section: 1 principle, 
8 section being composed of five or six boys, 
the head of whom is styled the “ sectioral 
leader,” and who is responsible for those 
under him. It is his duty to see that his 
section is always presentable, their hair cut 
as soon as necessary, their clothes, of which 
they have three suits a year, in proper repair, 
their general behaviour up to the mark. If 
@ boy does not do well in one section, he is 
shifted to another, and given another chance; 
should he fail then, he might have another 
chance, but there would probably be a vacancy. 

The great feature of this system is the 
koenness it fosters among boys to claim the 
honour of being the best section each day—an 
honour highly appreciated, as are the sweets 
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tions, and so thorough that every boy who has 
yet joined the navy has received his first-class 
rating in the least possible time. As men- 
tioned above, the institution has only been 
established ten years, and yet one of the boys 
is now a gunner, and more than half of them 
are petty officers, some of them holding tirst- 
class advanced navigation certificates, and 
many of them holding first-class elementary 
certificates. 

Special attention is paid to music, both 
vocal and instrumental, and two bands are 
kept up, one brass, one string, whose services 
are in much request at Ryde Pier and other 
places in the neighbourhood. Those having 
an aptitude for music are instructed in theory 
and practice by a bandmaster who has met 
with a large amount of success, as is shown by 
the fact that no less than thirty-six of the 
boys have been passed out into army bands. 


and other good things which are its accoi- 
paniment. 

The ship has a monthly magazine of its 
own. Inthe December number there is the 
captain’s address to the parents and friends 
when sending the boys homo for their holi- 
days. From it, we cannot do better than quote 


How THEY LEAVE Us, your Bors, 


Much the same as last year. Hair, thongh, ent with 
the clippers instead of scisgors, and no steps in it. 

Their lanvands are clean and uniform. They have 
learnt a little truth, and some will xpoak it. 

They don’t smoke, They try to get to windwanl, but 
are not sovery deceitful. ‘They are total abstainere. 

They are fond of healthy amusements, ome of them 
will show you how much. Lucky parent or friends 
whose boy takes an interest ina manly sport! 

Some of them sing well, au not low songs here. 

The band boys play good music, and well too. 

Some are gymnaste, 

Un the whole, we *cnd them to you good boys ; help 
them to keep n¢ decent aa you find them, 


rr SS — 
HOW I BECAME A MINING ENGINEER. 


O@ day, I remember in particular, the 

engine-driver had gone up to grease the 
big pulleys over which the stecl ropes pass be- 
fore descending into the pit, and I was put to 
drive during his absence. The engines were 
new and were coupled by a long length of 
pipes to a set of boilers nearly a hundred 
yards away. 

The signal of three knocks had been given 
from the bottom of the pit, signifying that 
men were coming up, and in obedience to it 
1 put the engines in motion; when the indi- 
cator showed that they were approaching the 
surface I tried to slacken the speed, but found 
to my alarm that.I could not. I then tried to 
shut off steam, but it was impossible to do so. 


By E. Henry Davies, ™.£. 


PART 11. 

In a few seconds the cage would arrive at the 
surface and would be dashed over the pulleys 
and on to the roof of the engine-house, killing 
those who were in it, the man who was 
greasing the pulleys, and myself. There was 
not time to think. I saw as inadream the 
engines plunging ahead at full speed, the 
white face of the man on the pit-head who 
judged that something was wrong because of 
the excessive speed, and then at the last 
moment I reversed the engines and sent the 
cage down the pit again, and so by reversing 
kept the cage in motion up and down the pit 
until the steam could be turned off at the 
boilers and the engines stopped. 

I need hardly say that I was glad to be 


relieved that afternoon, and when we came to 
examine the steam valve we found that o 
small pebble had got under it, and so made it 
impossible to shut off the steam. If any of 
my readers are ever placed in such a position, 
or in any position in which the lives of their 
fellows depend upon their action, my advice 
to them is to keep their heads cool and stick 
to their post, whatever the result may be. 

By this time my six months’ trial of the 
life of a mining engineer had long expired, 
and I had been for some period regularly 
apprenticed as a pupil to an established 
engineer. Somehow or other, when the time 
came I decided to continue in the profession 
in which I had started, for in spite of ite 


dangers, there is a certain fascination in the 
lite. An incident which happened about this 
time somewhat opened my eyes to the dan- 
ger to which I was constantly exposed. 

One summer evening, towards five o'clock, 
Iwas standing near the office door when I 
noticed the coachman drive up in an excited 
manner; he jumped from his box, and rush- 
ing towards me said, “Oh! Mister Henry, do 
let me shake your hand that I may know 
that you are alive!” 

Such a statement led me at first to think 
that the man was drunk, but then he went on 
to explain that ho had heard in the neigh- 
bouring town that I had been killed in the 
pit, and had hastened back to learn if it was 
true. ‘ There are crowds of people,” said he, 
“ waiting at the station to hear further news, 
and I thought when I saw you as how it was 
your ghost.” I comforted the poor fellow as 
much as Ico: ld, but I can ag.ure you that 
when I retuned to the town that evening 
my hands and arms ached with the vigorous 
shakings they got, for the good people 
would hardly believe in my existence until 
they had felt whether I wasreally alive or not. 

This is no exaggeration, and amongst one 
of my treasures is a letter written by a friend 
of my fa'her’s, at this time, to our family doc- 
tor, asking whether the news was true or not. 

And so my life went on, always learning 
something new, always having new difficulties 
to face. In addition t» my regular duties, I 
had taken up chemistry and electricity and 
the French language, so that, with work and 
study, these years flew rapidly by. 

After a while I was sent out on my own 
account, and one of my first visits was to 2 
small mine away in the heart of the Welsh 
mountains. I am ashamed to ray that I do 
not talk Welsh, though it is my native lan- 
guage. and I never regretted this so much as 
on this occasion. 

T arrived late in the evening, after a long 
drive, followed by a walk, for there was no 
road after a certain distance, at the small 
farmhouse where I was to stay for the night, 
and to lodge until my surveys were finished. 

I soon found to my dismay that neither 
the farmer nor any of his people spoke 
English, and to my horror I found also chat 
the day previous had been a sheep-shearing 
day, and that the wool was stored in the 
room which was to be my bedroom. The 
situation was a decidedly lively one, and not 
a wink of sleep did I get that night. 

I noticed that the doors and windows were 
all securely barred, and I asked an interpreter 
on the next day why it was so. “ Well,” said 
he, “this little farm is ona short cut between 
the workhouse at Llanfyllin and the one at 
Bala, and some of the tramps who pass are 
not to be trusted. You see,” he added, pointing 
to the wall, “ that the farmer keeps a couple 
of guns ready to welcome them with.” 

This news was particularly unpleasant to 
toe, as I had been entrusted with the money 
to pay the miners, and I did not desire to 
get into any difficulties, especially on my 
tirst journey out alone. 

Surveying on the hills in fine weather was 
always a delight to me; the glorious view, 
the play of the light and shade in the 
valleys below, and the thousand ways 
in which natare appeals to one direct, had 
for me a never-ending charm, and made my 
work seem like one long picnic. Even when 
the weather was wild and boisterous, or, as 
once, when I had to take a series of levels 
up the slopes of Snowdon in the winter-time, 
there is a sense of struggling for the mastery 
with the wind and snow and rain which 
leads one to peg away until the last, retarning 
home at night to one’s lodgings wet and tired 

haps, but with a feeling of satisfaction at 

ving resisted. 

Surveying was always to me a pleasure, 
whether underground or cn the surface, 
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especially this latter, not because it is less 
dangerous, but because of the continual change 
and varioty, as well as from my own natural 
tastes, which were those of an outdoor life. 
On one of these surveys in which I took 
part at this timo I had to walk from 
Lianwddyn in Montgomeryshire, the site of 
the present Lake Verniew, from which Liver- 
pool now derives its water supply, slong 
the proposed line of the pipe track to Liver- 
pool, a distance of over seventy miles. It was 
cross-country work, over hedges and ditches, 
meadows, ploughed land or forest, stopping 
for the night sometimes in a luxurious hotel 
with all the conveniences of civilisation, and 
the next night in a cobbler’s cottage or ina 
small public in an out-of-the-way village, just 
as your day’s survey happened to leave you, 
winding up with a night’s rest on a drawing 
board before the office firein Liverpool, broken 
from time to time by the lithographer’s boys, 
as they rushed in with new proofs to be cor- 
rected for the parliamentary plars. 

And so from day to day my experience and 
knowledge of the different phases of an 
engineer’s life grew, and step by step with 
it a certain confidence and reliance in oneself, 
nourished no doubt by the constant necessity 
of having to rough it, which every boy must 
gain after he has left school and before he 
enters the ranks of men. 

Nor was my work confined to colliery work 
and surveying, for it was decided that I was 
to study all branches of mining, and so from 
coal mines I was sent to slate quarries, and 
from there to lead mines, and with each move 
came the necessity of studying new machinery, 
and its application to the preparation of the 
raw mineral for the market. 

One day I received orders to brash up my 
French and go out to a mine on the Franco- 
German frontier. This was my first journey 
out of England, and it was very full of interest. 
It was, however, but the first of a good many 
such trips, during one of which into Nassau I 
had againa nearshave for my life underground. 

I was examining some mines from which 
phosphate of lime was extracted, and the pit 
was very small. When coming up ina bucket, 
attached to the end of & hemp rope and wind- 
lass, I did not notice that there was anothcr 
one descending, and so when half-way up the 
descending bucket struck me on the head 
with a stunning effect. 

I distinctly remember striving to retain my 
consciousness, for I knew that if I lost it 
and my hold of the rope I should fall to the 
bottom of the pit and be killed. I do not 
know how I got out when I arrived at the 
surface, but once there I fainted away. 

When returning from this visit to Germany 
I was stopped at Dover by the Customs 
officials, who persisted in mistaking a sample 
of mineral for dynamite, and were hard to 
convince to the contrary. The young 
engineer will have barely commenced his 
career when he will of necessity be brought 
into contact with the explosives nsed for 
blasting down the rock. Now explosives are 
harmless enough when property handled, but 
in the hands of careless and ignorant miners 
they are very dangerous. I shall never for- 
get my personal feelings when one day, 
underground in a colliery, Icame upon a 
group of colliers, working quite calmly, by 
the light of a candle stuck into the neck of 
a four-pound powder-flask full of powder. 
The manner in which I shouted at those men 
and then made tracks around the nearest 
corner somewhat startled them. ‘ Please, 
sir,” said they afterwards in excuse, ‘“ we was 
a watching of that ere candle, and wouldna 
have left it drop in the powder.” 

At some large quarries, where I was eent 
as an assistant engineer, we used to fire off 
fifty shot-holes at a time by means of elec- 
tricity. The effect was magnificent, especially 
at night time, when the thundering row and 
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the lurid glare of the dynamite, together with 
the rushing of the stones through the air and 
the rattling of them as they fell to the ground, 
made one imagine a volcano in motion or 
other mighty effect of nature. 

Dynamite freezes in winter-time, and has 
to be thawed in warm water before it can be 
used. Some miners are too impatient of so 
slow a process, and one man that I knew put 
his cartridges of dynamite to thaw on a shovel 
over a fire, and stood with his back to it 
quietly smoking. His reverie was, however, 
disturbed somewhat unceremoniously, for in 
due course the shovel became sufticiently hot 
to burn the dynamite, hurling the man for- 
ward into the smithy, but doing him no other 
harm, except depriving him of the rear por- 
tion of his unmentionables. 

My experience was, however, not to be 
confined to English work and workmen ; and 
I should advise all young engineers to do as 
Idid—go abroad, and learn what other nations 
are doing, for we English are apt to think 
that no one can do as well as ourselves, 
whereas both the French and Germans have 
turned out many illustrious engincers, and 
carricd out many difficult engincering works. 

I was sent to the south of France to man- 
age some lead-mines, and the four years I 
spent there added considerably to my know- 
ledge. But life as the manager of a French 
mine is not altogether pleasant, for your 
men, although they may like you personally, 
have a nasty habit of attributing to their 
manager all the faults of those who are above 
him, and of those who are below, and so he be- 
comes the target not only for their abuse, but 
also sometimes for their knives and revolvers. 

You may have perbaps heard of the strike 
at Decazeville,in France. The mineatwhich 
I was manager was only a few miles away 
from the town, to which I had often occasion 
to go. One day I went to the great ironworks 
there and was with the manager in his 
office; the next day I heard that the miners 
there were on strike, and that the manager 
had been hurled from his office window into 
the midst of the mad crowd of ruffians below, 
by whom he was mutilated and murdered. 
It was quite true; the military arrived too 
late, but doubtless their presence prevented 
furtber outrage, and kept the strike from ex- 
tending to other works. 

I myself received several threatening let- 
ters, and always went about armed and ac- 
companied after nightfall by an armed guard. 

English colliers act somewhat differently. 
I knew one case in Wales in which the col- 
liers, having become discontented with their 
manager, assembled around his house, told 
him that he must leave, and, escorting him 
to the station, took his ticket and packed 
him off. The manager had the wisdom, I 
believe, to take the hint,and never reappeared. 

Such are some of the incidents which 
attend the life of a mining engineer up to tho 
time at which he is entrusted with the man- 
agement of a mine. Many men who go out 
to Mexico, the Cape, and other mizing cen- 
tres, experience some thriiling alventaies,and 
may perhaps smile at those which I have 
sketched out here, for space dces not per:nit me 
to speak of my other adventures amongst the 
wild tribes of the Caucasus and in Asia Minor, 
nor of my experiences in the Kocky Mountains 
and amidst the Indian3 of New Mexico. 

To those of a scientific and mechanical 
turn of mind, and who are strong in wind 
and limb, not easily cowed by the reverses 
which will surely come, but determined to 
overcome all difficulties in order to wrench 
her treasures from the earth, the life is full 
of grand possibilities. But it is a life for 
these only; for the weak and delicate, and 
those who cannot break home-ties, and who 
love the comforts of this life, it is a life of 
hardship and should not be undertaken. 

[THE END.) 
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P.S. (Switzeriand ),—We cannot occupy space by answer- 
ing such purely personal questions as to what we 
think of correspondents’ handwriting. If you wish 
to have yours properly judged by the side of that of 
others of your own age, why not enter one of our 
handwriting competitions ? 


Puorosrarny (“Presto”).—The cheapest stand of 
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Proroanarny (Anxious to Know),—1. Hydroquinone 
will develop any of the plates you name. As for its 
being better than pyro, you must decide for yourself, 
it is a matter of taste.’ Both have their advantages 
and defects. 2. “Castle” are the same as Ilford; 
“Imperial” rather faster. 3. Wedon't know the for- 
mula you give for amidol developer, but have no 


Daxprvurr In Coit Porpry (School Girl).— 
Wash about once a fortnight ; use lanoline soap, 
or Spratt’s soap. Give more exercise and better 
food. It is semi-starvation that causes dan- 
druff in puppies. They should be fed four 
times a day at least. 


Goxp-risn (Keith Bridger).—Did you, indeed ! 


which we have particulars by us is one made by 
Messrs. Lancaster & Son, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
at 5s,, but we know there is one sold at 3s. 6d. ; so, if 
you would rather have that, you can, no doubt, get it 
from Mr. W. Whiteley, WestbourneGrove, London, W. 
But you had better not have ¢vo cieap a one, as, if not 
well made, they are liable to shake during the expo- 
sure, and ruin your picture. We expect you could 
get either of these no farther off than Bishop's, in 
George Street, Croydon. 


WEAKNess (Deenewwood).—To some extent there may 
be such wenkness; but good food, wholesome exercise, 
and the bath, with plenty of fresh air, will check it if 
there be no hereditary complaint. 


Quacks AGAIN (John Rea).— You're a fool if you be 

deceived by quacks’ pamphlets. No medical man 
advertises himself and remedies in that way. 
Your “Dr.,” as he calls himself, should be inter. 
viewed by the police. 


go too long without 

breakfast. This meal 

should _ be. disenssed 
half an hour after get- 
ting up. 

SURGEON Ix Navy (First- 
Year Med.). — Can he 
live on his pay? Yes, 
comfortably. 

STRANGE MicE (W. 8). 
—Young rats very 
likely. 

MISERABLE (R. Cruden). 
—We advise you to be 
guided by what your 
own doctor tells you. 
We couldn't prescribe 
without seeing you ; 
and this is impossible. 


Our or Form (W.E. D. H.).—Steam the face at night over hot 
Rub yery well every morning with a rough towel. 

rning and about fifteen drops of 

for a fortnight after the principal 


water. 
Take a cold tub in the 
tincture of iron twice a 
meals. 


Wrax Heart (Anxious Oue).—The heart is a muscle, and in 
training the body yon strengthen it. Take plenty of exercise in 
We don't think your 


the open air. You don’t want medicine. 
heart is diseased by any means. Cheer up. 


Very Bap (V. A.) —We don't give your name. Your trouble is 
Go boldly and see 
a doctor, and tell him all. Doctorsare capital fellows, and have 


brought on by yourself ; but don't despair. 


much sympathy with bo; 
Nor so Bap (Discipulus). 


sufferings. 


BursixG Campnon (Lily H.).—Yes, injurious. 


Paty iN Hip (Ardent Footballer).—It is only a sprain ; but rest you must have, else 


it won't heal. Rub with Homocea. 


“OLp Boy” (W. R. P.).—Tt may be partly due to what you say ; but you certainly 
are suffering from derangement of the stomach, ete, and 


who would examine you bodily. 


Sprrrixa BLoop (C. H. Carter).—If it comes from the lungs it may be serious, but 


it may be from the throat. Consult a doctor, anyhow. 


CnosspiLt (J. Watson).—1. Your Bullie has fits. Give 
green food, chickweed, groundeel, and German paste 
aa well as the seeds. 2, Any good bird-shop in Bourne- 
mouth, 3. Crossbill’s food : canary seed, maize, flax, 
green food. 


Wit. GET over rr (B. M. R.),—We are very sorry. It 
is a sad weakness, But it should be treated by a 
skilled physician. As you get older you will get 
stronger. But don’t wait for this ; put yourself in a 
doctor's hands. 


SraNtey.—Lord Rosebery isa peer of the realm, and, 

neither sits nor speaks in the House of 
Commons, whether he be Prime Minister or not. 

W. A. P.—Yon had better write to the secretary, H. T, 
Gerrans, Esq., Oxford Locals, Clarendon Bullding, 
Oxford. 


FE. H. 8.—Read the articles on Colonial Banks, which 
appeared in our last volume. 


ScitoLansuip.—A “ Guide to Scholarships" is published 
at a shilling every year by{George Bell & Sons, York 
Street; Covent Garden. 

T. B. RoperTson,—Get. the “ Popular Natural His- 
tory for’Boys and Girls ;" that will give you the names 
of ‘the families and orders, and the chief technical 
names. It costs half-a-crown, and can be had from 
our agent in Adelaide. 


1. Better take the tepid tub, then, if you can't take the 
ld. 2. The syrup you mention and the pills are rank quackery. 


doubt that it will answer for all the plates you name. 
4. Yes, you can use it several times, but it will not 
its properties unimpaired. 

al 


keep for a long time with 
5. You want some carbonate of soda in your me 
developer. The usual formula is: Metol 10 grains, 
sulphite of soda 20 grains, carbonate of soda 40 grains, 
bromide of potassinm 2 grains, water 4 oz, We think 
it is slightly preferable to amidol, but all these things 
are very much alike, You had better stick to pyro 
and hydroquinone. 


Exxcrricat (J.J. Jacob),—1. Depends on which current 

you take, doesn’t it?” But we think you are right in 

8, and the arrows shall be altered in 

future. 2. As to the binding screws, two are con- 

nected to the wires leading to one telephone, and two 

to the wires leading to the battery and the other tele- 
phone. Tt is merely a matter of convenience. 


Nenvous (H. Strong).—A case for personal medical 
attendance, Don't be shy. Consult your father's 


should consult a doctor, 


INTENDED GUNNER.—It will take you some time to “ get 
on board an ironclad as a gunner,” for yon will have 
to begin as a second-class boy. If you had given an 
address we could have told you the nearest training 
ship, but if there isa coastguard station handy, apply 
there; if you are a Londoner, go one morning to the 
Navy Recruiting Office in Spring Gardens. 


Rogator.—Some of the illustrations are drawn with 
pen, some with pencil, some with brush, but sepia is 
seldom used, the body colour being Pavne's grey or 
some other neutral. The drawings are allon separate 
pieces of paper, and they are not attached to the MS,, 
Tor they have to be sent to the engraver, who is quite 
a different person from the: printer. As a rule, they 
are numbered and their positions marked, 


Two Yrans’ READER.—Do not trust lead for engine 
work ; let your castings be in brass or iron, 


AN OLD REaper.— The sail plan scems allright, but we 
do not advise sailing in canvas canoes, 


PuorocRapny.—Another' Postal Photographie Club 


has been started. Address E. Grimston, Esq., 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, w. 


W. Founs.—Old books of that sort are worthles: 


get a shilling for it. Better keep it as a curiosity. 


PLP. W 
local bookbi: 


der. 


and you would be lucky to 
; All books are “beaten 
up,” while they are being bound ; it is done to get the backs level. 


> not undertake binding for our readers; you must employ some 


Well, you nor any other boy has any 
right to buy gold-fish or any other pet 
till you do know how to feed them. 
Ants’ eggs—six a day to each fish. 
T. B. Ropentsox. — Any sort of 
coloration is possible on a feather, 
and the 
two sur- 
faces need 
not _neces- 
sarily be 
alike, 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


THE RIDERS; OR, THROUGH 
FOREST AND SAVANNAH. 


A TALE OF FLOWERS AND FILIBUSTERS. 


By Aspmore Russan anp Frepericx Boyte, 


Joint Authors of “The Orchid Seekers,” etc, 
(With Mlustrations by Avenxy PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER I.—IN THE HANDS OF THE “ WHITE COCKADES.” 


“T pon’r heed ignorant laughter, Mr. Hertz. I have seen too 

many marvels. Exaggeration is perhaps excusable—it's in- 
telligible, anyhow, in our business—but Warcewicz is not the 
man to tellan untruth. He wouldn’t exaggerate the most wonder- 
ful thing he saw. What is your opinion ? ”? 


“Four men were tied to jtrees.” 
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Mr. Rider, the famous orchid importer 
of Draythorpe, England, knew pretty well 
what would be the answer of the bronzed 
gentleman beside him—Ludwig Hertz, 
the same experienced traveller and col- 
lector of orchids whom we last saw in the 
Far East—Borneo.* 

They were standing in Mr. Rider’s 
private office at Draythorpe—a room 
littered with samples of merchandise 
which at that period—we are writing of 
nearly four decades ago—could scarcely 
be seen elsewhere. These wero drawings 
of orchids—flowers and plants—dried 
specimens pasted on sheets of paper, 
blooms newly gathered, dying, or dead, 
lying among maps, letters, written—as 
could be perceived at s glance—under 
great difficulties, with very bad ink, and 
all sorts of odds and ends. A few planis 
in pots stood here and there; ona chair 
was a saucer full of beetles, emerald and 
gold, sent home by some kindly collector 
to please the “boys’’; in one corner were 
enough spears, bows and arrows, blow- 
Pipes, krises and swords to arm a small 
tribe of savages; a squab, hideous idol 
occupied another. Some of the things 
had been packed up with orchids and 
shipped as gifts for the “ boys’; others 
were trophies collected by the ‘“ boys” 
themselves. 

Mr. Hertz did not hesitate. He had 
made up his mind. 

“T don't heed the scoffers either, sir,” 
he said. “I take my friend Warcewic2's 
word. He described this Cattleya to me, 
and I would stake my life that the plants 
he sent home, which unfortunately died, 
bore in their native land a bloom every 
whit as glorious as that he painted; and 
the land is Costa Rica."'+ 

“Costa Rca is a rather vague habitat, 
Mr. Hertz.” 

The Collector's blue eyes twinkled. 
“ Warcewicz let fall a hint. He didn't 
offer any information, and I didn't try to 
pump himn—” 

“I'm glad of that,” Mr. Rider inter- 
yupted. “The world is big enough for all 
of us, and it’s full of beautiful things! 
My collectors can find enough for them- 
selves, I hope.” 

“Yes—I hope so. But there are not 
many things so beautiful as this Cattleya, 
and if without prying into other men's 
business we can hit upon the track, I 
think, sir, that it’s no less than your duty 
in the position you hold to introduce it to 
Europe.” 

“T agree with you there, so long as all 
is abovo-board. Well, what was the hint?” 

“He said they were getting on nicely 
with the railway. I concluded that he 
crossed the Isthmus from Panama. That 
points to the Pacific shore.” 

Mr. Rider laughed out, “You have 
not lived among savages for nothing, 
Hertz. Just describe the lovely thing 
again. I should like to have it in black 
and white.” 

As he took out his note-book two 
stalwart young men burst into the rooyn. 

“Hullo!” cried the taller of the two 
cheerily. ‘I'm jolly glad to see you, Mr. 
Hertz.” 


* Vide “The Orchid Seekers : a Story of Adventure 
aad Peril in Borneo,” in Vol. XIV. of ‘the “ Boy's Own 

"aper.” 

+ In deference to tha many friends of Mr. Hertz, 
who found his broken Knglish unintelligible, we have 
ventured to translate it in this story. 
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“So am I,” added the other. And 
gripping the Collector's hand in turn they 
shook it heartily. 

These were the “ boys °—the importer’s 
sons, Jack and Harry Rider, whom we 
last saw in Borneo also. Jack, the elder, 
now in his twentieth year, was almost as 
tall and strongly built as Hertz, who 
stood over six feet in his stockings. 
Harry, two years his junior, was of a differ- 
ent type—shorter, fairer, and less power- 
fully built, though quite as bronzed and 
as healthy looking. He had a thoughtful 
face. Jack’s expression was more happy- 
go-lucky —careless, almost reckless. 

“Go on with that description, Mr. 
Hertz!" cried the elder of the brothers 
when the greetings were over. “ We know 
what's afoot —Warcewicz's new Cattleya 
—and we mean to be in it!” 

“ Oh, indeed !—very well,” the Collector 
rejoined, straightening some of the speci- 
mens on the table with the hook which he 
wore in place of his right hand, lost by an 
accident. ‘Get out your note-books, and 
don't sit on those new Vanda blooms I've 
just put down. Are you ready? Four 
to six blossoms on a scape, each half a 
foot across. Sepals and petals rich golden 
yellow with crimson pencillings—Got 
that ?—Heavenly lip frilled, crimson, 
broadly lined and reticulated with gold. 
Have you got it?” 

“ Yes,” all answered. 

“Then you have a description—poor 
enough, I know—of the most imperial 
flower on earth, or I misinterpreted the 
agitation of a heaven-born collector and 
botanist, which Warcewicz is, or he is 
nothing.” 

“Thank you,” said the importer. “I 
am quite satisfied. The next point is, 

when can you start for Costa Rica in 
search of this marvel? You will have 
gathered that I have discussed the matter 
with Jack and Harry, and that they wish 
to accompany you?” 

“Yes, sir,” Hortz answered, twisting 
his heavy moustache, bleached almost 
white by the tropic sun, “they certainly 
have given me that impression. I am 
quite willing to take them.” 

“Their mother is not so willing to let 
then go. But the trip to Borneo did 
Harry so much good, and,” dropping his 
voice, “ made such a man of Jack, that I 
think you may count upon their assist- 
ance. Now, boys, you had better be off. 
Mr. Hertz and I are going to discuss busi- 
ness.” 

“All right, dad,” said Harry. “We 
shall see more of you before you go, Mr. 
Hertz.” And he led the way into one of 
the many great glass-houses which con- 
tained the Draythorpe treasures —a collec- 
tion of orchids second to none of that era, 
unless it were those at Chatsworth, the 
palace of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Repetition is wearisome to both reader 
and writer; and many of the marvels at 
Draythorpo have already been described 
in the account of the adventures of our 
heroes in Borneo. Therefore we now pass 
them over. Mrs. Rider acceded to her 
sons’ wish, for had they not returned 
safely from a land far less civilised than 
Costa Rica—teeming with pirates ‘and 
head-hunting Dyaks? A fortnight after 
the meeting in the office they sailed with 
Mr. Hertz for Central America in search 
of the glorious Cattleya which, when 
described by the discoverer, Warcewicz, 


had excited derision among stay-at-home 
orchidologists. Thither we also will pro- 
ceed. 


“Are you nearly through it, Mr. 
Hertz?" 

“Hush! pray to God, boys !—If those 
murderers will allow us only five minutes 
longer——-”" 

Four men were tied to trees in a glade 
of the forest—three whites and an Indian. 
It was on the road from Granada to 
Rivas, two important towns, as towns 
go in Nicaragua, on the great lake of that 
name. Very charming was the scene. 
The highway, just broad enough to admit. 
a bullock cart, ran through the midst. It 
was the old Indian track in use before 
the Conquest, enlarged, but never re- 
made, and now worn so deep by the 
traffic of ages that only the edge of its 
steep bank was visible from abdve at some 
few points where the brushwood fell back. 
Its course might be traced, however, by 
the outline of the forest, for every tree 
had been felled over a space of fifty yards 
on either hand, saving those four to 
which the prisoners were tied. This was 
done to deprive highwaymen of cover. 
In Europe it would be a futile precaution, 
seeing that the brushwood was three feet 
high, and stretched mostly to the very 
brink of the sunken road. A regiment 
inight hide there unsuspected. But the 
country is Nicaragua, where climbing 
plants spring and grow as by magic 
when the shadowing trees are 
removed. So densely matted were the 
bushes with convolvulus and a creeper 
not unlike clematis, that they showed 
scarcely a twig above the cloak of broad 
green leaves and blossoms. ‘To cuta path 
through that tangle would be labour 
which highwaymen do not undertake 
when the chances of profit are so small. 
Behind the strip of clearing grew the 
forest, its branches draped with grey 
moss.{ Here, on the edge, stood a tree- 
fern; there a clump of feathery bamboo ; 
yonder, high above its fellows, a great 
Ceiba, or cotton tree, of which the 
bursting pods had clothed all the space 
around with silky fleeces that waved and 
glistened in the sunshine. 

This was a camping place for travellers, 
and the trees named had been left to give 
them shade. Bushes also had been 
rooted up for a certain area about them. 
Along its farther edge, beneath the forest, 
horses were picketed and muskcts 
stacked. Ragged ruffians on guard stood 
by, eyeing discontentedly the main body, 
who were gambling or sleeping in the 
middle of the glade. At the farther end 
stood asentry posted to keep watch alcny 
the road, which turned abruptly to the 
left at this point ; but he also watched the 
illers longingly, with his back to the 
highway. Somewhat aloof sat three 
ofticers with a bottle of aguardiente on 
the ground between them. 

It was a troop of cavalry from Rivas 
at the midday halt—an assortment of 
loafers and scoundrels collected from 
every part of Central America by the 
prospect of loot and rapine in Nicaragua. 
‘The officers wore a knot of frowsy ribands 
in their. hats; the men a frowsier bunch 
of rags representing the white cockade 


$ Tillandsia usnevides. Not properly a moss, though 
so-called, 


of the Aristocrats, or Granada faction, 
which garrisoned Rivas. : Civil war had 
been raging in the country for two years, 
and the Provisional Director, Don 
Francisco Castellon, leader -of the 
Democrats or Leon, party, reduced to 
despair, had lately begged assistance 
from Colonel Walker, an American 
soldier of fortune renowned for feats of 
great daring and energy in Mexico. It 
was known that Walker and his levy had 
embarked at San Francisco, but the 
United Stetes authorities detained them. 
However, Don Fruto Chamorra, chief of 
the Granadinos, who had worsted 
Castellon at the polls and was styled 
President, received intelligence that they 
had escaped and landed at Realejo, 
whence they marched to Leon, Castellon’s 
headquarters. Further information came 
to hand that Walker had disembarked ao 
force at El Gigante, eighteen miles north 
of San Juan del Sur on the Pacific, with 
the intention of attacking Rivas. General 
Bosque, the commandant at that town, 
at once despatched a reconnoitring party, 
which we have before us. 

And the men tied to trees? They are 
Mr. Hertz, Jack and Harry Rider, and 
their guide, a very aged Indian named 
Joaquin. 

They had reached Panama by rail from 
Aspinwall. ‘There were no mail steamers 
then, and they were glad to embark on a 
small coasting vessel bound for Realejo in 
Nicaragua, the captain of which engaged 
to take them back to the Costa Rican port 
of Nicoya after a week’s detention at the 
former place. But in entering Realejo 
Bay the vessel ran upon a rock, and they 
decided cheerfully to return southward 
overland, thinking themselves fortunate 
in being able to hire a bullock cart which 
was just setting out for Virgin Bay on the 
Lake of Nicaragua. The owner, Joaquin, 
was that luckless Indian who shared their 
fate. A little boy, Pedro, his companion, 
had escaped. Halting in the glade, as 
usual, they were surprised by the cavalry, 
who promptly seized and searched them, 
taking all they possessed. Don Ramon, 
the Captain, himself unlocked their port- 
manteaus under pretence of seeking 
treasonable documents, and on his order 
they were attached.to the trees by 
strips of hide which a giant could not 
break. 

But in removing their knives and 
weapons these marauders overlooked the 
hook which Hertz wore in place of the 
Hand he had lost. It was shaped like a 
boat-hook, and for an hour past he had 
been painfully and laboriously drilling 
holes in the reim which crossed his body. 
The task was almost impossible, but stub- 
born perseverance will do wonders. 

Five minutes had gone by. Again Jack 
Rider asked, “Have you nearly cut it 
through, Mr. Hertz?” 

“In one moment, please Heaven!” 

“We'll have fight for our lives at 
least,” Jack muttered. 

But at this juncture the Captain rose 
and approached with his subalterns; he 
had drank enough aguardiente to give his 
brutal face an expression yet more savage. 
Hertz ceased his operations. 


“You swear you are not spies?" said 
Don Ramon roughly. 
“We swear we are not,” Hertz 


answered, in fair Spanish. 
“ Nor Americans ?"’ 
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“No. These young gentlemen are 
English. I am German.” 

“And you know nothing of the Filibus- 
teros?” 

“ Nothing whatever.” 

“T believe you. Then it is no use taking 
you to Rivas. You can give General 
Bosque no information.” 

“Thank you, Captain! If we had any 
information, why should we conceal it ? 
Honest travellers do not take either side 
in war. Then we may go on our way?" 

“Yes, I'll put you on your way, ma- 
chos!”* He paused, chuckling. ‘“ Here, 
Sergeant Riaz! Take a file of men ''—he 
paused again, then burst into a savage 
roar— Take a file of men, dear Sergeant, 
and string these machos up!” The 
troopers had gathered round. Loud and 
long they laughed at this excellent piece 
of humour. « 

“ You cannot mean it, sir! I warn you! 
These youths are English, and I am Ger- 


man! There are English ships now on 
the coast! Our deaths will be fearfully 
avenged.” 


The younger officers drew their captain 
aside, and remonstrated in eager whispers. 
He laughingly took'them by the arm, and 
made some brief remarks. All glanced at 
the portmanteaus lying open on the grass. 
Hertz understood. They were to be mur- 
dered for the sake of their clothes und 
goods, simple enough, but priceless to « 
Nicaraguan freebooter. Who would ever 
know ? 

The subalterns still protested, and Hertz 
urged them passionately. But Don Ramon 
broke away. 

“String them up, Riaz—string them 
up!" he shouted. And the executioners 
drew near. 


“ Good-bye,” Hertz muttered. “I fear 
our hour has come, boys! But that 
wretch I'll mark before die!” With all 


his weight and force he strained the per- 
forated reim—it gave way—he drove the 
iron hook full in Don Ramon’s face with 
all his strength. The ruffian fell back- 
wards and lay yelling among the ferns. 

Horseguards and sentries had left their 
posts, but none dared fire—the crowd was 
too thick. They jostled and tripped each 
other up in rushing upon Hertz. Jack 
and Harry screamed with fury and im- 
patience, tearing at their bonds. In an 
instant all would have been over. 

“ Good-bye, boys!" Hertz cried again 
above the din. “ Pray- ” He did not 
finish the sentence. Such was the uproar 
and confusion that nobody had marked a 
head rising above the bushes where the 
sentry should have been, or heard the 
shout — “ Come on — quick — quick!" 
Hertz was down—the centre of a strug- 
gling throng. One of the men fell over 
him suddenly—the others dragged their 
comrade aside, but paused in amaze—he 
was shot through the back! Another fell 
on the instant, and another. They faced 
round—a score of men, tall, long-haired, 
and bearded, stood on the roadside with 
rifles levelled—others were clambering 
up. ‘ 

“Los Filibusteros! — Los Filibus- 
teros!” : 

With that panic cry. the “ White Cock- 
ades ” rushed towards their horses. I'ew 
reached them. The bullets sped so fast 


* Machos—“he-mules.” A term of reproach applied 
mostly to North Americans, citizens of the Unites 
States, who retaliate with * Greager.” 
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and sure that they turned, leat into the 
hollow road, and fled under shelter of its 
banks. 

Hertz lay still whilst the balis were 
flying—the Americans ran past him laugh- 
ing and cheering ; when ‘he rose cautiously 
some were returning ; others stood round 
the trees to which the youths and Joaquin 
were still tied, observing them in silence, 
whilst Jack and Harry, thongh puzzled by 
this odd behaviour, poured forth incoherent 
thanks and entreaties. 

* Wal,” said one at length, thoughtfa}ly 
discharging a stream of tobacto juice. 
« This air a sct-out!” 

“ Seem mostly Christ’ans, don’t they ?”” 
said another. 

“ An’ tied to trees !—Comrades! I'd 
hear without surprise as them Christ’ans 
was oncomfortable.” But no one moved. 

Hertz, like Ulysses, knew many lands 
and peoples of men, but this conduct 
puzzled him. ‘“ Ach /—if you think they 
are uncomfortable,” said he, with seme 
warmth, “ you might release them.” And 
he ‘began cutting the thongs with a 
inachete taken from the ground. _ 

“T’ve an idee that this is a Dutch 
Christ’an,” said one, “in his war-paint,’” 
alluding to the crimson stains on Herta's 
linen garments. 

“Shaw! Did you ever see a Datchman 
with a boat-hook for a hand? He's a 
mermaid!” 

Just then a very tall Filibuster with a 
feather in his ragged hat came striding up. 

“ There, boys,” said he, “ ha’ done with 
yer funning!—Guess you was as near 
Eternity, gentlemen, as a man may be 
an’ live——Now then, boys! Here’s the 
Colonel! Fall in—fall in!” 

The men had had their joke. Before 
forming line, each shook hands with the 
rescued, and gave them a@ quaint but 
kindly congratulation. 

Harry meanwhile freed the old Indian. 
Then the three Orchid Seekers hastily 
recovered their arms—double-barrelled 
guns, bowies, and revolvers—and picked 
up their shady hats, shaped like mush. 
rooms. While strapping on their backs 
the specimen-box—ftiung down in eon- 
tempt by the “ White Cockades ??—which 
each bore, and the field-glass they carried 
to examine the tree-tops, a little group 
was seen approaching, which they scanned 
with keen interest. 

Of Colonel Walker they had heard 
much in the last few weeks. But the 
small man in black, walking briskly 
towards them, could not be he. Surely 
this must be a lawyer or a clerk, noseven 
a soldier, much more a here, or a 
desperado, as conflicting opinions describe 
Walker. 

He was but five feet four inches in 
height, thin and pale, with sloping 
shoulders, and long, narrow, hairless face. 
But the Colonel he was, evidently, for the 
men presented arms as he walked past. 

Halting in front of our little party, he 
looked at them inquiringly. When 
Hertz met those pale grey eyes, not 
brilliant, but keen and hard as steel, and 
marked the firmness of the mouth—a slit 
between two long wrinkles from the 
nostril almost to the chin—he krew this 
inust be tho famous chief, and bowed low, 
acknowledging a master-spirit. 

“Who are you, sir?” Walker asked. 
“ And how came you into this ditficulty 2?” 

Hertz told the circumstances in few 


SEQ 

words, and so gained, favour at the outset. 
As briefly, Walker asked what troops lay 
at Granada, and what they had seen upon 
the road. Finding they had no informa- 
tion, he said: 

; “Lam glad to havo been of service to 
you, gentlemen——Kowen ! We will 
resume the march in the former order. 
Press on! Some of those fellows got off 
with their horses—Who is that man? 
Bring-him out!” 

His quick eye had noticed a movement 
of Don Ramon, whose hat, tied with a 
strap, had not fallen off; it bore the 
riband cockade of an otticer. In the 
late oxcitement the Orchid Seekers had 
forgotten their enemy. 

Don Ramon was brought up groaning ; 
his face was badly torn, and he could 
scarcely articulate. After obtaining a 
full report of the disposition of the troops 
at Rivas—which he compared with the 
entries in his note-book— Walker ordered 
him to be placed in the bullock-cart with 
the recovered portmanteaus. 

‘* Givo the order to march, Kewen!’”’ he 
added. “ Yougentlemen willattend on me.” 

Tho Filibusters filed off down the road. 
Their baggage—it was scarcely worth the 
namo—had been left aboard ship. Then, 
as Walker prepared to descend, a» mob of 
native soldiers appeared, headed by an 
ofticer on horseback—Colonel Ramirez. 
They differed only from the Granadino 
ruffians in the hue of their dirty cockades, 
which was red. And their manners were 
similar. Ramirez commanded twenty of 
the leading files to take possession of the 
horses pioketed beneath the trees. They 
obeyed with a will, scrambling up the 
bank; but at sight of the dead and 
wounded no order would recall them to 
duty. until they had plundered every one. 
Walker looked on powerless, his lips so 
tightly compressed that thoy vanished 
altogether. But hesaid nothing. It was 
not yet time. 

Before the bullock-cart started Joaquin 
picked up the spears—one two feet shorter 
than the other—which he always carried, 
and entering the forest uttered the cry of 
a bird: He was immediately joined by 
Pedro, the boy whom he called his son— 
probably his great-grandson—a little fellow 
of ten. So they marched away, Hertz by 
desire at the Colonel’s right hand; but 
the creaking bullock cart made such a din 
that they could scarcely hear one another 
speak. ‘The wheelwright is still unknown 
in those parts. Solid discs cut from a 
tree-trunk as round as Nature made them 
support the body of tho vehicle, and their 
screaming is heard literally a mile away. 

But after a long silence, filled, no doubt, 
with anxious calculations, Walker roused 
himself to talk. He chose a topic very 
strange under the circumstances. Hertz 
was not surprised, however; he already 
began to understand something of this 
extraordinary character. 

“TI am very ignorant of the natural 
sciences, sir,” said the Colonel, “ of Botany 
in particular, maybe. If it please the 
Almighty I'll learn ono day, I reckon. 
You have come all the way to this un- 
happy country in search of a plant? 
Yes? An orchid you called it, sir? Now 
what may be the use of that plant?” 
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“None, Colonel, at present. I incline 
to think that very great and striking uses 
will be found for these vegetable products 
one day. There is no order of plants so 
widely distributed, nor any which has so 
many species; yet I could count upon 
the fingers of my hand all those which 
serve @ purpose useful to mankind—that 
is, yet known.” 

“I follow you, sir. The Universal 
Benevolence’ which assigns its utility to 
everything created wonid not make the 
largest of all its orders—orders, you said, 
sir, I think ?—unserviceable to man? 
Then you hope to find some precious 
medicine or other boon in this orchid ?”” 

“No, Colonel. I cannot enter on such 
experiments as yet. It is my business 
and livelihood to collect these things, and 
at present I am in the service of Mr. 
Rider of Draythorpe, the father of these 
young gentlemen.” 

Walker nodded to them, smiling faintly 
but kindly, and resumed: 

“Then tell me, sir, as an ignorant man, 
what is the virtue of this plant you have 
come 80 far to seek? Does it exist in the 
United States?” 

“No. Its only virtue recognised at 
present is beauty; but there, if we may 
believe my colleague and friend, Mr. 
Warcewicz, it has no rival onearth. Ah! 
Colonel, words will not paint that loveli- 
ness! My friend described it to me, but 
alas! I lack the inspiration that prompted 
him—he saw it in bloom in its native 
land. I hope to do so. It is six years 
since Warcewicz brought plants home 
from Costa Rica, but all have died with- 
out flowering. Very few believe his 
report. But Mr. Rider does, and when 
the last specimen died some months ago 
he resolved to send me in search of it. 
And these young gentlemen persuaded 
him to let them go with me.” 

Walker looked at him sternly. 

“ And he risks the life which God gave 
his sons for a vain thing—a pretty weed ? 
«And the flower thereof falleth, and the 
grace of the fashion of it perisheth.’”” 

Hertz was silent; it is not well to argue 
with a leader of Filibusters. But Jack 
felt the imputation on his father. 

“Is not ambition a vain thing, Colonel?” 
he said hotly. ‘ You risk many lives for 
it!” 

But Walker was not offended. “If I 
was conscious of ambition, young man, 
I'd pray to die just here. The Lord has 
set me on a great work—a holy work. 
Lives will be lost in the doing of it, but 
no man perishes in vain if he fights for 
me. You see this land—God’s garden, 
wasted by devils! Is it ambition or 
righteousness to sweep them out?” He 
stopped suddenly. 

Hertz began to see more and more 
clearly that these mercenaries, hired by 
Castellon to oust his rival, or, as the 
democratic chief preferred to phrase it, to 
repress a rebellion, would not be 80 easily 
disposed of when they had done their 
work as that good man fancied in his 
innocence. And he said to himself, “The 
sooner we get out of this country the 
better—if we can!” 

“That would be a great work, indeed, 
Colonel,” he remarked, “and I earnestly 


hope you may achieve it. But. now, 
may I ask your intentions towards us? 
‘We must get on,” he added pleasantly, 
“ before the sweeping begins.” 

Walker smiled faintly, turning his 
steely eyes on the youths—desirable re- 
cruits both. 

“ You will get much farther than you've 
a mind, sir, I guess, if you leave the 
Falange Americano—as far as the next 
world,” he added meaningly. “ There’s a 
many Don Ramons about, and we shan’t 
be at hand to save you another time.— 
Crocker! Summon Colonel Ramirez." 

“We might get back to Realejo, Colonel, 
or forward to Virgin Bay, which is close 
to San Juan del Sur, the nearest port to 
Nicoya. The plant we want grows in 
Costa Rica.” 

Again the faint smile flickered. “You 
might get yourselves hanged in either 
direction, if you fancy one more than the 
other. After to-morrow a small party like 
yours is certain to be cut up, I guess. Do 
you want plainer speech, sir?” 

‘The leader of the native contingent rode 
up and dismounted. Hertz fell back. 

“You heard what the Colonel said ? 


He doesn't mean to let us go. He wants 
recruits, I think. In one sense he’s 
right, so far as I can see, boys. We can't 


leave the Americans without an awful 
risk—not now, at any rate!” 

“Tfwe must stay with them, we must, 
that's all,” said Jack, by no means dis- 
satisfied with the prospect. 

“Stay with them? Ach! That’s easy 
to say. But where are they going ? This 
road will lead them to Rivas, a hostile 
town, well garrisoned. Surely they're 
not mad enough to think of attacking it. 
So far as I can see, they're en lair, with. 
out reserves or supports nearer than Leon 
—they might as well be at New York. 
There'll be a battle to-morrow, if not to- 
night, for those fellows who got away will 
alarm the garrison, and if the Americans 
don’t attack the town, they will be at- 
tacked. We shall have to fight, I fear, 
for this man may shoot us if we refuse, 
and the ‘White Cockades’ will surely 
hang us if he’s defeated. It is a mess, 
and no mistake!" 

“ Then we'll fight our best,” said Jack. 
And Harry added, “If the Filibusters 
win, they'll let us go, Mr. Hertz?” 

Hertz only answered “ Humph!” 

There was a movement. The advance 
guard halted,while Colonel Ramirez and his 
ragged troops pushed by them to the front. 

“ This looks like fighting, or camping,” 
muttered Hertz. 

It proved to be the latter. Presently 
the Falange resumed its march, and half 
an hour afterwards halted at Tola, a 
village of mud _ huts, deserted by the 
natives, who had run before Ramirez's 
troops. There, when sentries had been 
posted, the Filibusters lay round the camp 
fires, eating a frugal suppor and cleaning 
their arms—an example followed by the 
Orchid Seekers. Jack, though very tired, 
wished to talk, but Hertz, who was ex- 
tremely thoughtful and depressed, refused 
to answer. 

“There'll be a battle to-morrow,” he: 
said. “Go to sleep.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS. EXCELLENCY'’S MILLIONS. 


A STORY 
By JuLes VERNE, 


OF BURIED TREASURE. 


Aushor of “ Rodolphe de Gorts," “ Adrift in the Pacific,” ete, etc. 


tae Saturday, about eight o'clock in 

_ ii the evening, Captain Antifer would 
_smoke his pipe, and plunge into a blue 
rage, from which he would emerge quite 
red, an hour afterwards, when he had 
relieved himself at the expense of his 
neighbour and friend, Gillas Tregomain. 
And what caused this 1age? Simply his 
not being able to find what he wanted on 
one of the maps in an old atlas! 

“Bother this latitude !’’ he would ex- 
claim. 

And Captain Antifer dug his nails into 
the said latitude, and punctured it with 
pencil-points and compass-prods, until it 
was as full of holes as a coffee-strainer. 

The latitude which brought down 
Antifer's objurgations was written at the 
end of a piece of parchment which was 
almost as yellow as an old Spanish flag. 

Twenty-four degrees fifty-nine minutes 
north. 

Above this, in a corner of the parchment, 
were these words in red ink—‘ Let my 
boy never forget this.” 

And Captain Antifer would exclaim : 

“ Never fear, my good old father, I have 
not forgotten it, nor will I ever forget it.” 

It is February 23, 1862, and this even- 
ing Captain Antifer is behaving himself 
as usual. He is in a howling rage; he is 
storming like a topman when a rope slips 
through his hands ; he is grinding away 
at the pebble which he has in his mouth. 
He is pulling away at his pipe, which has 
gone out twenty times, and which he has 
lighted again and again from a box of 
matches ; he has thrown his atlas into 
one corner, his chair into another; he has 
smashed a big shell on the mantelpiece; 
he has stamped so as to shake down flakes 
of whitewash from the ceiling; and ina 
voice accustomed to be heard above a 
roaring gale he is shouting: 

“Nanon !| Enogate! ” making a speak- 
ing trumpet out of a roll of cardboard. 

Enogate and Nanon, the one busy knit- 
ting, the other in front of the kitchen 
stove, judged it time to put astop to their 
troubled domestic elements. 

One of the good old houses of St. Malo, 
built of granite, facing the Rue des Hautes 
Salles; a ground-floor and two storeys, 
each containing two rooms, and the upper 
one, at the back, overlooking the road, 
round the ramparts. There you could 
see its walls of granite, thick enough to 
defy the projectiles of the olden days, the 
narrow windows with the iron bars, 
the massive gate of heart of oak, orna- 
mented with iron fastenings, and furnished 
with a knocker you could hear at Saint 
Servan when Captain Antifer had it in 
hand ; its slate roof pierced with dormer 
windows, from which the old sailor's 
telescope was occasionally visible. 

Captain Antifer (Pierre Servan Malo) 
was then forty-six years old. Eighteen 
months before, he had retired from the 
sea with a certain independence which 
sufliced for himself and his people. A 
few thousand francs in the funds had 
resulted from his service on the two or 
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three ships he had commanded, which had 
always hailed from St. Malo. 

Figure a sturdy man of medium height 
and thickish neck. Here is his description 
in detail—a woollen cap; hair bristling 
like the quills of a porcupine; face 
tanned, cooked and re-cooked by sea 
water, and bronzed by the sun of southern 
latitudes; beard like a lichen on the 


of a ship at sea. Evidently a man of 
unusual strength, due to the muscles 
massed together like the rods ina Roman 
lictor’s bundle; a man, drinking well and 
eating well, who would have a clean bill 
of health for many a long day. But of 
what irritability, nervousness, and impe- 
tuosity was the individnal capable who 
forty-six years before had been entered in 
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rocks, with the grey hairs bristling all 
round it ; bright eyes, veritable carbuncles 
beneath the arched eyebrows, with the 
pupils black as jet and gleaming like a 
cat's; nose big at the end, and long 
enough to carry the spectacles, and with 
two wrinkles at the base near. the eyes; 
teeth complete, sound and healthy, click- 
ing with the convulsions of the jaw, par- 
ticularly as their owner always had a 

bble in his mouth ; ears hairy, tip erect, 
lobe pendent, one of them with a copper 
ring, on which an anchor was engraved ; 
body rather thin, set on nervous legs firm 
enough on their strong supports, and 
straddling at the most appropriate angle 
for dealing with the rolling and pitching 


the parish register under the name of 
Pierre Servan Malo Antifer! 

And this evening he stormed and raved, 
and the house shook, so that you would 
think that there was beating round its 
foundations one of those equinoctial tides 
which rise for fifty feet and cover half the 
town with spray. 

Nanon, the widow of La Goat, forty- 
eight years of age, was the sister of this 
noisy sailor. Her husband, a clerk in Le 
Baillif's, had died young, leaving her a 
daughter, Enogate, who had been brought 
up by Uncle Antifer, who fulfilled . his 
functions as a guardian with conscien- 
tiousness and discipline. Nanon was a 
worthy woman, loving her brother, trem- 
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bling before him, and bending when he 
stormed. Enogate, charming with her 
golden hair, her blue eyes, her fresh car- 
nation colour, her intelligent face, her 
natural grace, more resolute than her 
mother, acd sometimes standing up to 
her terrible guardian, who adored her and 
did his best to make her the happiest of 
the girls of St. Malo, as sho was one of 
the prettiest. But perhaps his idea of 
happiness was not quite the same as that 
of his niece and ward. 

The two women appeared at the door 
of his room, the one with her long knitting 
needles, the other with tlfe flat-iron she 
had just taken from the front of the fire. 


‘anger. 
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“ Why did you throw it down ?” 

“ Because my hand itched.” ° 

“This shell was a present from our 
brother,” said Nanon, “and you are to 
blame——" 

“Well? If you’ were to keep on re- 
peating until to-morrow that I am ‘to 
blame, will that put it back again?” 

“What will my cousin Juhel say?” 


‘asked Enogate. 


“He will say nothing, and he had 
better say nothing!” replied Antifer, 
regretting that he.- had only «got 
the two women before him, on whom 
he- could not reasonably gratify his 


“He was a fresh-water sailor.” 


““ What is the matter?" asked Nanon. 

“Only my ‘latitude; my everlasting 
latitade!" answered Captain Antifer ; 
and‘he gave himself a knock on the head 
which would have cracked any other 
crown, than that which nature had for- 
tunately given him. 

“Uncle,” said Enogate, “ the latitude 
thaftraubles you is no reason for you 
putting your room into disorder.” 

And she picked up the atlas, while 
Nanon gathered together the pieces of 
shill that had been scattered about as if 
it had gone off like a bomb. 

‘Did yon break that ?” 

“Ybs, I did, and if anyone else had 
doneif, he-would have had a bad quarter 
of én tiour——" 


“And, by-the-by,” he added, “where 
is Juhel?” ‘ez are 

“You know, uncle, that he has gone to 
Nantes,” replied Enogate. 

“Nantes! that is something new! 
What is he going to do at Nantes?” 

“Uncle, you yourself sent him there— 
you know, his examination for his certifi- 
cate as long-voyage captain——" 

“Long-voyage captain—long-voy: 
captain!’ growled Antifer; “why could 
not he be content to be a coasting captain 
like me?” ‘ : 

“Brother,” said Nanon _ timidly, 
“he only took your advice—you wished 


“ Well—because I wished it—that is a 
fine reason! And if I had not wished it, 


‘above that he should 'be a suilor. 


would .he not have gone all the same ? 


". Besides, he will fail.” 


“No, uncle.” 

“But he will! and if he does I will 
give him a reception—a regular whirl- 
wind!" 

But Enogate had evidently a presenti- 
ment that the young man would not bo 
rejected, first of all because he was her 
cousin, then because he was an intelligent, 
studious young man, and then because | 
loved her and she loved him, and they were 
engaged to be married. And can you im- 
agine three better reasons than those ? 

We may add that Juhel was a nephew 
of Captain Antifer, who had acted as 
guardian to him until he became of age. 
He had been left an orphan at an early 
age by the death of his mother, who had 
died at-his birth, and by the: death of ‘his 
father, a naval_ lieutenant whose death 
took place a few years afterwards. We 
need not be astonished that it was written 
That 
he would obtain his captain’s certificate 
Enogate did not doubt, nor did his uncle, 
for that matter, although he was too bad- 
tempered now to say 80. 

And this was of all the more importance 
to the girl, as her marriage was to tale 
place when he passed his examination. 
The two young people really loved each 
other, and would probably be happy for 
the rest of their lives. Nanon wes 
delighted te see tho day coming of this 
wedding, which was approved of by ‘all 
the family. What obstacle could there be 
if the all-powerful head gave his consent 
—or rather, refrained from giving it until 
Juhel had won his captaincy? Captain 
Antifer was really proud of his nephew. 
But perhaps he had dreamt of a richer 
alliance for him, because he was a lad of 
real merit. And even if he had wished for 
a better husband for his niece, than whom 
there was no better-looking girl in the 
whole district; and if a million had 
fallen into his hands—and he was as 
happy with his five thousand pounds in 
the funds—it is not impossible that he 
would have lost his head and indulged in 
some such senseless dream. 

Enogate and Nanon soon introduced a 
little order into the room of this terrible 
man, if not into his brain. Antifer strode 
about rubbing his eyes, in which the 
lightning still lurked—a sign that the 
storm was not yet over and a flash might 
come at any minute. And when he 
looked at his barometer hung on the wall, 
his anger awoke again because his 
scrupulous and faithful instrument re- 
mained at fine weather. 

“And so Juhel has not come back? ” 
he asked, turning towards Enogate. 

“No, uncle.” 

“ And it is ten o'clock !" 

“ No, uncle.” 

“You wilt see, he will miss the train.’ 

“ No, unele.”” 

“Ah! Are you going to do nothing but 
contradict me?” 

“ No, uncle.” 

Nanon might gesticulate in vain, for 
evidently the young Breton was resolved 
to defend her cousin against the unjust 
accusation of her boisterous uncle. 

Evidently the thunder-clap was not far 
off. But was there not a lightning con- 
ductor to take off the whole of the elec- 
tricity accumulated in Captain Antifer's 
reservoirs ? 


Perhaps so. That was why Nanon and 
her daughter hastened to obey him when 
he yelled in the voice of a stentor, “ Send 
Tregomain here!” 

They rushed from the room, opened 
the street door, and ran out in search of 
Tregomain. 

“It is to be hoped he is at home!" they 
said to each other. 

He was, and five minutes afterwards 
he was in the presence of Captain Antifer. 

Gildas Tregomain, fifty-one. Points 
of resemblance with his neighbour—a 
bachelor as he was, had navigated as he 
had, no longer navigated as he no longor 
navigated, had retired as he had, was a 
native of St. Malo as he was. There the 
resemblance ended. Gildas Tregomain 
was as calm as Antifer was stormy, as 
philosophical as Antifer was the reverse, 
as accommodating as Antifer was difficult 
to get on with. Physically the friends 
were even more unlike if possible. They 
were close friends, but the friendship of 
Antifer for ‘Tregomain was far more 
intelligible than that of Tregomain for 
Antifer. To be thé friend of such a man 
was not without its drawbacks. 

We have said that Tregomain had 
“navigated,” but there are navigators and 
navigators. Antifer had visited the prin- 
cipal seas of the globe, not so his neigh- 
bour. Tregomain, being the son of a 
widow, had been exempt from serving the 


State, and he had never been on the 
Ben. 
Never! He had seen the Channel from 


the heights of Cancale and even from 
Cape Frehel, but he had never ventured 
on it. He had been born in the painted 
cabin of a canal barge, and in a barge he 
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had spent his life. First, as a “hand,” 
then as “captain” of the Charmante 
Amélie, he had been up and down the 
Rance from Dinard to Dinan, from Dinan 
to Plumaugat, to return with o load of 
wood, of wine, of coal, according to the 
trade. He hardly knew of any other 
tiver. He was a fresh-water sailor, no 
more and no less, while Antifer was the 
saltest of salts—a mere boatman by the 
side of a coaster captain; and so he 
lowered his flag in the presence of his 
neighbour and friend, who had no difficulty 
in keeping him at a distance. 

‘Tregoraain lived in a pretty little house, 
about a hundred yards away from 
Antifer’s, at the end of the Rue de Tou- 
louse, “near the ramparts. One view 
looked out to sea, the other on the mouth 
of the Rance. He was a powerful man, 
of extraordinary’ breadth of shoulder— 
nearly a yard—five feet six inches high, a 
body like a box, invariably wearing a 
huge waistcoat with two rows of bone 
buttons, a brown jacket, always very 
clean, with great folds in the back and at 
the armholes. From this trunk came two 
huge arms big enough for the thighs of 
an ordinary man, terminated by enor- 
mous hands, big enough for the feet of a 
grenadier of the Old Guard. With such 
limbs and muscles, Tregomain could not 
be otherwise than of enormous strength. 
But he was a gentle Hercules. Never 
had he abused his strength, and never did 
he shake hands but with his thumb and 
index finger, for fear of smashing your 
fingers. Strength was latent in him. It 
never went as far as blows, but manifested 
itself without effort. 

To compare him with’ machines, he 
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was less of the sledge-hammer than of 
the hydraulic press. That came from the 
circulation of his blood, great and gene- 
rous, slow and insensible. From his 
shoulders rose a big head, wearing a high 
hat with a broad brim. His hair was flat, 
his whiskers mutton-chop, his nose curved, 
his mouth smiling, his lower lip projecting, 
his chin double and even treble, his teeth 
white, one incisor in the top row missing 
—teeth which had never been stained 
with the smoke of a pipe—eyes limpid 

and kind, under thick brows, colour brick- 

red, due to the breezes of the Rance, and 

not to the stormy gales of the ocean. 

Such was Gildas Tregomain, one of 
those obliging men to whom you can say, 
Come at twelve o'clock, Come ot two 
o'clock, and they will always be there. 

He was also a sort of unshakable rock, 
against which the surges of Captain 
Antifer beat in vain. When his neigh- 
bour was in one of his whirlwind moods 
ho was sent for. and he came to placidly 
take all the buffetings of this tumultuous 
personage. 

And 60 the ex-captain of the Charmante 
Amélie was adored in the house—by 
Nanon_to whom he served as a rampart, 
to Juhel who had vowed eternal friendship 
for him, to Enogate who did not hesitate 
to kiss his rounded cheeks and his wrinkle- 
less forehead, that incontestable sign of a 
calm and conciliating temperament, ac- 
cording to the physiognomists. 

As the boutman mounted the wooden 
staircase that Jed to the first floor, the 
steps groaned under the heavy weight. 
Pushing open the door, he found himself 
in the presence of Captain Antifer. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN THE LAND OF THE LION AND THE OSTRICH. 
A TALE OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Gorpon STABLES, N.D., R.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Snow-bird,” “ Our Home in the Silver West," ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—‘ FATHER HAS COME! I KNOW IT; I KNOW IT!"’ 


ERHAPS there was no one on earth that 
honest Sam Jacobs really loved 
except his daughter, and when he and 
Kenneth, with their following, returned in 
three weeks’ time, bringing with them two 
horses that they had secured with diffi- 
culty and trouble, the grief of the old man 
was terrible to witness. 

His daughter gone! Her fate un- 
certain! He was dazed; he was dumb 
with sorrow. 

It was late when the party reached the 
village and received the sad tidings, and 
nothing could be done that night ; but poor 
Jacobs never went to bed. Although 
again and again Kenneth begged him to 
lie down, that he might be stronger to 
begin the search next day, he refused. 
Kenneth himself lay down at last, Jeaving 
his friend pacing the floor in anguish ; and 
when daylight came, he found him still 
there, walking up and down, and up and 
down, like a caged wild beast. 

* He seemed older. 100, by at least ten 
years, for his great sorrow had whitened 
his hair in a single night. 

He had but one thought now, however, 


and that was to find a suitable following, 
and scour the woods, the hills, the whole 
country, until he should find his daughter, 
or know her fate, alive or dead. 

“ My dear Jacobs,"’ said Kenneth, “Iam 
with you, I and mine. Henceforth, the 
whole expedition resolves itself into this 
search for dear Alie, whom I love better 
far than I do either of my own sisters— 
yes, Jacobs, than life itself.”” 

Asearch expedition was accordingly 
organised on a large scale, Nyema contri-: 
buting freely towards it in the matter of 
men, and even offering his personal 
services. 

Mammy professed herself willing to 
wait any time at Fort Gibraltar. She 
was too little, she said, and too old to help 
with her hands, but she would stay at 
home and—pray. 

“Ah!” she added. ‘“ Mammy vhas not 
too leetle to pray. God will give us de 
victory.” 

“Amen! Amen!” said big Jacobs. 
“Pray, Mammy,pray! Peradventure God 
will hear your prayers, and mine.” 

And that very day, fully equipped, Jacobs 


and Kenneth on horseback leading, the 
expedition left Nyema’s village. 

They took with them many gifts of 
cloth, brass and copper wire, beads and 
tobacco, for their object was, not to fight, 
but to win, if possible, the goodwill of 
every tribe or people they should find 
themselves among. 

Alas ! fortune does not invariably favour 
the brave, and at the very commence- 
ment of the search they were sent astray. 

It was on the evening of the second 
day that a man belonging to some strange 
tribe was brought into camp and eagerly 
questioned. 

Now, this fellow had really got some 
inkling of the truth—though natives of 
Africa, I am sorry to say, very, very seldom 
speak it. He had heard of the abduction 
of a white girl and a black and ugly boy 
who carried a fire-weapon, and were ac- 
companied by a strong animal. They 
were taken north into the land of the 
Manika, where the men were all demons 
and wore tails. That was all he could 
tell, yet is gave our heroes hope. 

- They went north, and north, and north, 
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They forded streams, they pierced throug.. 
dark woods and forests so vast that it ap- 
peared as if they could never, never emerge 
again into the silver light of day. They 
climbed hills, they skirted lakes, they 
passed across dismal deserts, where not a 
drop of water was to be found, and never 
& bush nor blade of grass was to be seen. 

They met and made friends with many 
tribes, and questioned them. Lanky was 
the interpreter, and Lanky was a kind of 
polyglot, and knew a smattering of every 
language in Africa. This knowledge he 
had acquired by keeping company in 
Zanzibar with slaves from the far interior. 

A whole month passed by. The search 
was all in vain. 

Having penetrated as far north as it was 
thought advisable to go, Kenneth now 
proposed that they should describe a com- 
plete circle, having for its centre Nyema’s 
village, and that they should wander on, 
making inquiry everywhere, until they 
reached the spot from which they were 
now about to start. 

If unsuccessful, then hope would be 
dead. 

Six weeks more of weary wandering. 

Sometimes they came among tribes 
who seemed determined to bar their 
further progress. Once actual war was 
declared against them by a tribe that had 
never seen a white man before. 

In this fight, which was brief but 
bloody, the old man Jacobs fought like 
a veritable lion at bay. On his tall and 
powerful horse he was here, there, and 
everywhere, and wherever he went men 
fell before him. But the rifles gained the 
day ; the savages melted away before them, 
and the road was clear. Our people 
carried their wounded with them, and 
buried their few dead. When they came 
soon afterwards to a peaceful tribe, they 
lived among them for a whole fortnight 
and nursed the wounded back to life. 

Word of Alie at last ! 

Oh, joyful day and hour! 

There came to the tribe with which the 
expedition was sojourning a man from the 
far south. He was an envoy of a king, 
and was returning with a message from a 
nation of warriors, whose assistance this 
king sought to enable him to strike a blow 
at a common enemy. 

Yes, this man, this savage, knew Alie, 
knew tho ugly little boy whose mouth was 
like a sword-cut, and knew the dog. She 
was a witch, and dwelt in a ruin that no 
one dared go near. But she was a witch 
who had brought great good luck and 
happiness to the king and tribe with whom 
she dwelt, and nothing, he was certain, 
would tempt the king to part with her. 

This was good news, glorious news; yet 
it was evident there was trouble yet in 
store for them before they could set the 
captives free. 

he strange savage was willing to be 
bribed to lead them to the warlike king's 
country, and so a bargain was soon made. 

While they were yet within four days’ 
jeurney of Alie’s prison, the guide told 
Jacobs, whom from his age he considered 
leader of the little army, that he and his 
people must now lie in hiding all day 
long and travel only by night, and that in 
silence. 

It was evident that there was not one 
inch of all the territory through which 
they passed which was really unknown to 
the savage guide. 
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And now they were within a few hours’ 
march of their goal and hidden in a deep 
ravine. 

Farther than this the guide told Jacobs 
the small army might not come, but he 
would guide one of them to the spot. 

Kenneth at once stepped to the front. 

“T will go, father,” he said to Jacobs. 
“Tam young and strong. Let me go.” 

So it was agreed. 

That night Othello and Alie, after say- 
ing their prayers, had crept into the little 
grass hut and gone to sleep, Alie’s head 
pillowed, as usual, on Bran's neck. 

But some time after midnight a strange 
thing happened. 

It was this: Alie’s pillow began to growl 
low and threateningly. Alie and Othello 
sat up at once. Then, with a joyful bark, 
just one, out dashed Bran from the hut. 
Hereturned, whining, almost immediately, 
and commenced tugging at the girl's skirt. 

“Oh, ’Thello,” she cried excitedly, ‘father 
has come! Father has come! I know it; 
I know it!” 

Followed by the black boy, she ran at 
once to the barricaded entrance. 

“ Alie, Alie,” said a voice she knew 
well, “itis I. It is Cousin Kennie.” 

How Othello and Alie pulled down the 
barricade no one could ever remember. 
It seemed to melt away, and Othello said 
afterwards that Bran himself had given 
assistance. 

It melted away, and next minute the 
silent stars, if they are, as I have heard 
some savages call them, the Good Eyes, or 
Eyes of Heaven, looked down on Alie 
held fast to Kenneth’s beating heart, and 
weeping tears of joy. 


The ruins of that great temple or fort, 
which, as I have already said, must have 
been built by a people dwelling in Africa, 
far more advanced in the knowledge of 
art and science than the rude and naked 
natives who now dwell there, are, of course, 
still standing, and likely to last for ages as 
a memento of ante-Christian times ; but the 
savages can hardly be prevailed upon to 
go near them, and if you ask why, they will 
tell you that there still dwells within their 
interior a little white maiden of surpass- 
ing beauty, who came from beyond the 
stars, with her two familiars, and that 
sometimes on quiet moonlight nights their 
voices may be heard in the silence of the 
forest, and high above all the yap-yapping 
of the strange animal that used to follow 
at her heels and do her bidding wherever 
she went. 

It seemed to Kenneth—and even Lanky 
remarked it—that, as far as Jacobs was 
concerned, the wheels of time seemed to 
have rolled backwards; and that after re- 
covering his daughter the weight of adozen 
years slid slowly off his shoulders. 

It took the expedition over a fortnight 
to reach Nyema’s village once more, but 
by that time Jacobs had not only re- 
gained the flesh. he had lost, but all 
his gaiety and all the happiness and calm- 
ness of mind he appeared to have lost for 
ever. 

“ Bress de Lawd, all ye His saints!” 
These were the exact words that poor old 
Mammy made use of when she stood at 
the head of the steps and saw the big 
boat coming across the lake that bore in 
its stern-sheets Jacobs, Alie, and Kenneth. 

She held the girl in her arms, pressed 
back her hair off her brow that she might 


gaze into her face, and then, woman-like, 
burst into tears. 

“ Dem is tears ob joy,” she said by way 
of apology, “tears ob joy, my pore, dear 
chile. But all de time you away, Mammy 
vhas pray, pray, pray; and now de good 
Lawd hab heard her prayer, and Mammy’s 
grey hairs not go no mo’ in sorrow to 
de grave.” 

Nyema himself was as rejoiced, probably, 
as anybody at Alie’s return. He had not 
had a flower in his kraal ever since the 
girl was lost, but on the very day after 
her return Alie was rowed over the lake 
in a canoe by Othello, and lost no time in 
choosing wildflowers and making the 
King’s room gayer and more beautiful 
than it had ever been before. 

Life at the island began again to settle 
down into a regular groove. 

“Now we have got our little truant 
back,” said Kenneth, one morning atbreak- 
fast, “ we will have some heart to go on.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Jacobs, “she mustn’t 
give us the slip again. Alie, darling, I feel 
that I can never be too thankful for your 
recovery. It was warse than death, you 
know, far, far worse than death ; but there 
must be no more going to the woods 
alone. When Kenneth isn’t with you 
I must be, and when I’m not he'll be. 
So there!” 

The unusual lengih of this speech 
showed how very much in earnest Alie’s 
father was. Alie herself knew he was, 
and bowed her head over her plate. 

“I won't get lost again, dear Daddy.” 
That was all she said, but there were 
tears in her eyes as she spoke. 

“Do you know,” said Kenneth, one day, 
about six months after this, ‘that I should 
be a happy man now if I could only secure 
one thing.” 

Jacobs semaphored to him to explain. 

“ And that is a giraffe calf.” 

“What ! all alive?” cried Alie. 

“ All alive, Alie. A dead one would be 
easy to procure—at least, I think so.” 

“Oh, how delightful! Would it follow 
me about, think you, Cousin Kennie ?” 

“ Mary had a little lamb,” said Ken- 
neth, laughing, “ but I doubt very much 
if this particular lamb would follow you 
about, Cousin Alie. How droll you would 
look if it did! It would be like having a 
poplar-tree trotting behind you.” 

“ Oh, it wouldn't be so tall as that.’ 

“ More or less.” 

“ Look here,” said Jacobs. 

“T’m looking, father,” said Kenneth. 

“This business of the lamb or calf ’12 
have to be deferred till the last.” 

“T don’t quite see that. Better catch 
our hare when we can.” 

“ Look here, sonny.” 

“Yes.” 

“ How long do you reckon to be here 
in this country yet?” 

“Before we have all the specimens we 
can convey to the coast, stuffed heads, 
cured skins, birds, butterflies, and wild- 
flowers, it will take us all nine months.” 

“Well, supposing we got our calf next 
week.” 

“T only wish we could, father.” 

Jacobs laughed. “ Why, sonny,” hesaidy 
“ by the end of that time your calf would 
be a cow!” 

Kenneth’s face fell. 

“ Bother!" hesaid; “I hadn't thought 
about that. But I quite see that he would 
be very large, and it would be just as easy 
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to convey @ church. with a pretty steeple 
tu the coast as a half-grown giraffe.” 

“I suppose," said Alie, “ he couldn’t be 
trained to trot behind.” 

‘« I doubt if even you could do that, Alie, 
famous though you be at taming warlike 
chiefs and kings. However, we inust live 
in hope.” 

For many months our heroes and little 
heroine continued to live at peace with 
all men, though they might have been 
said to be at war with the beasts of the 
forest. Alie had told Kenneth the story 
of the 'potamus and her dead baby, that 
she had shot, and I believe that this in- 
fluenced him a good deal. However, I 
know it to be a fact that he gave orders 
to his Caffres never to lift a rifle against 
any wild animal in mere wantonness, and 
to spare the lives of beasts that had their 
young with them. 

There were no elephants in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Nyema’s village, but 
several expeditions in search of tuskers 
were made to far-off woods and forests, 
and more than once Kenneth, and Jacobs 
also, had narrow escapes from the venge- 
ance of these great beasts. 

One charged him one forenoon, and he 
fell almost in front of it. His falling had 
probably saved his life, for before the 
elephant, who was ina terrible fury, could 
stop his way and turn round, Kenneth, 
the lock of whose rifle had become 
damaged, had succeeded in escaping. The 
beast now vented his rage on Lanky, 
who, unfortunately for him, happened to 
be in the way. Lanky also fell, but the 
elephant ploughed him up, as it wero, and 
tossed him into an adjoining tree, where 
he lay across some branches, with his 
arms drooping down, and looking as 
limp and dead as a dish-cloth. 
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Next minute the elephant fell to a well- 
directed shot from Jacobs’ rifle. 

Kenneth now led Alie away, and 
gave her in charge to some Caffres at a 


distance. Then he returned to the tree. 
“Poor Lanky!'" he said, looking 
mournfully up.‘ Poor Lanky! so faith- 


ful and true! I feel broken-hearted.” 

“ How are we to get the body down?” 
he added. 

Jacobs was a man of action. He had 
already semaphored to the Caffres and 
put them in motion, as he phrased it. 

Africa is famous for the variety of 
climbing plants that adorn its woods, and 
from these in a very few minutes the 
Caffres had constructed a stout and supple 
ladder. Meanwhile, without any orders 
from Jacobs, either by word of mouth or 
signal by semaphore, two black fellowshad 
gone a little way into the bush where the 
ground was soft and dug a grave. 

As soon as the ladder was ready, 
Othello got up the tree and fastened one 
end to the branches, close to the spot 
where Lanky’s body hung. 

Then a Caffre swarmed up. 

Then Lanky began to pull himself 
together. 

“T fink (think) I can come down,” he 
said. 


“What!” cried Othello. “Den you 
not dead at all?” 

“No,” said Lanky. 

“You quite sure, now, on dat subject ? 
Not to disappoint people ?” 

“ Quite sure, 'Thello, quite sure.” 

With a little assistance, Lanky got to 
the ground right enough and sat down on 
the tusker’s leg. 

“ The glave (grave) am all ready, sab,” 
said one of the diggers, walking up to 
Jacobs. 


“ Thank you,” returned Jacobs, without 
thinking. 

“But I don’t see nuffin ob de co’pse, 
sah,” said the man. : 

“Ha!” laughed Kenneth. “The 
corpse has come to life again. . 

The Caffre gravedigger wiped his per- 
spiring brow with a bunch of grass, look- 
ing at Lanky as if he would like to bury 
the lad alive. 

“So all my work is flown (thrown) 
to de winds,” he said, with a sigh. 

“ And sich a boo’ful glave too!” added 
his companion. 

“ What foh you no go and sleep in dat 
glave you'sef, den?” said Lanky. “Quite 
sure, J don’t want no glave.” ; 

Lanky was not a deal the worse of his 
adventure, and in a day or two was as 
active as ever. 

After every great hunting expedition, 
Alie and Kenneth used to be very busy 
indeed in the curing room, preparing the 
skins, and some of the Cafires, with Lanky 
and Othello, just as busy packing them in 
cases small enough to be carried on the 
heads of the bearers. 

“Now,” said Kenneth, one morning at 
breakfast, “ we have been here more than 
a year and a half.” 

“How the time has flown!” said 
Jacobs. 

“TJ think it is time to think of bearing 
up for home.” 

Alie clapped her hands; Mammy said 
“ Bress de good Lawd,"’ reverently ; and 
Jacobs semaphored his assent. 

“ But,” added Kenneth, * before we go, 
we must have a look around to find that 
baby giraffe.” 

“Ah! to be sure, sonny,” said Jacobs, 
“we must have the baby giraffe.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WRECK OF THE 


“ CAMEROON.” 


By J. A. Hicarxson (late Royal Mail Service), 


“ T)cntxa the voyage we discovered that the 

Isabel would relieve a vessel then on 
the coast, and the knowledge dispelled all 
our anxiety of a lengthened stay in such a 
climate. Without mishap the river was 
reached, and a dusky-hued pilot shipped. 
While proceeding up stream the Isabel 
suddenly stuck upon a mud-bank. ‘ You 
black-nosed son of a gun!’ cried the skipper 
wrathfully—‘I thought you knew all the 
shoals hereabouts ?’ 

“«Sut'nly, sah,’ replied the pilot proudly, 
“an’ dis um de Grand Bank we'm be on now, 
sah.’ Like a roaring lion the skipper paced 
the poop, till somehow his right toe became 
entangled in the darky’s fabric, and with a 
yell of amazement the latter skipped clean 
over the side and into his canoe towing 
astern. 

“ By means of a kedge the barque was hove 
into deep water, and on rounding a bend of 
the river we perceived a housed-in vessel 
lying some distance ahead. With yards 
braced by, and all sail set, we passed close to 
her, and from trading-master, clerks, and 
curly-pated Kroo boys received a hearty 
cheer. This was the ship we had come to 
relieve. Down dropped our mud-hook. The 
ssils were stowed, the yards neatly squared 
in the lifts and braccs, and when the decks 
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were cleared all eyes turned toward the 
shore. 

“Upon the summit of a hill, three cables 
distant, stood the residence of the English 
missionary, and near it a barn-like looking 
shanty which was afterwards discovered to 
be a church. At the foot of the hill, and 
near the river, some trading houses appeared, 
while behind them stood the huts of a native 
village. 

“ After supper the hands were called aft. 
‘Men,’ exclaimed the trading-master, ‘I 
greatly need the salt in this vessel’s hold. 
If you can work it out for me before Christ- 
mas I shall make each of you a nice return 
on that day.’ 

“Until that voyage I never knew that salt 
could anywhere be go highly prized. From 
unknown distances the niggers came down 
river in their canoes to trade for this prized 
commodity. The smallest grain that fell off 
the scales was instantly picked up, and 
treasured—mostly in their interior; and not 
infrequently did competing buyers a gue, 
and even fight, over some insignificant dis- 


pute. 

“Such fights! You and I, sonny,” con- 
tinued the quartermaster, ‘would have had 
it out on deck, but those misguided natives 
mostly carried on the'r squabbles in the 


river. They would jeer at each other, and 
sling sarcastic remarks all over the deck ; and 
then the combatants always scrambled over 
the bulwarks, and tumbled headlong into the 
water. I've seen some swimming and diving 
in my time, but nothing to equal the per- 
formance of those murderous-minded natives. 
They would spring half out of the water, and, 
locked in a deadly grip, sink like stones to 
the bottom. For some minutes ‘nothing but 
a few air-bubbles rose to the surface, but 
when one had almost given up hope two 
human heads would suddenly appear with 
eyes rolling horribly, and mouths agape to 
catch the needed air. The next moment the 
exhausted men would be dragged into our 
boat, and thus prevented from ending the 
fight in too tragic a manner. Such scenes 
were of common occurrence. 

“ Well, on Christmas Eve the last pound of 
salt went, with three hearty cheers, over the 
side, and we had thus completed our part 
of the trading-master’s bargain. Needless to 
say that he faithfully kept his word, and so 
it came to pass that I spent in that African 
river the most remarkable Christmas ever 
experienced. 

“With the first streaks of dawn on that 
memorable morning we took the boat ashore ; 
and when the skipper turned out, the Isabel's 


spars were profusely bedecked with huge 

“bunches of foliage, while a rainbow of flags 
from bowsprit to taffrail fluttered gaily in 
‘the. morning breeze. ‘Well done, lads!’ 
‘eried'the captain ; and when the ensign was 
‘gaff-ended at eight bells he ordered all hands 
‘an ‘ extra." 

_ “Standing at the break of the poop, the 
gallant old fellow doffed his hat, and called 
‘for ‘three cheers for the Queen, the owners 
of the Isabel, and long life to us all—every 
one.’ 

“The reply fairly startled the niggers out of 
their huts, and filled the rigging of the oil- 
ship with curly-pated Kroo boys, who, not 
to be surpassed in loyalty to their ‘Great 
Mother,’ stoutly returned the cheer. 

“After breakfast we went on board the 
trading hulk to receive our. gifts. One by 
one tHe men went below, and as each re- 
turnel there beamed upon those weather- 
bronzed features a smile of perfect satisfac- 
tion. “A brand-new, broad-brimmed felt hat 
rested on every head, while, peeping from the 
bosom of each shirt, the bowls of a dozen 
“churchwardens’ set off the originality of 
their attire. Nor was this all. Each right 
hand held a prodigious bunch of leaf-tobacco, 
while the left embraced six fathom: of 
‘cloth’ wherewith the owner might obtain 

‘euch curios as the native village could 
supply. 

‘ “With many expressions of gratitude, all 
hands returned to their ship, and then pro- 
ceeded to attend Divine service in the church 

‘ashore. That missionary was a caution. 
He reeled off the finest yarn I ever heard; 
and then if he didn’t suddenly ’bout ship 
and spin it to the niggers in their own lingo ! 
He was a scholard! And when everything 
was clewed up and made snug about the 
church ‘he took us to see the graves of his 

“four dead English wives, all the poor Indies 

‘having died from the terrible Coast fever. 
Poor man! he was himself as thin as any 
ropeyarn, but was calmly awaiting the 

“slipping of his cable, for he was then married 

‘to a West Indian creole girl who could stand 
‘any amount of fever and the sickly swamps. 

“ After church we went aboard just in time 
to sit down to.a splendid dinner spread 

“under the awning on the fok’sle-head. It 
consisted of a good sea-pie, salt horse, 


. *dog’s body,’ ‘baked yams and lobscouse, 


with a smoking duff that was truly black 
with plums. The clatter of knives, tin 
plates, and p1nnikins was astonishing. 

“ After that we took the boat and went 
ashore, every man having beside him the six 
fathoms of ‘clot’ given by the tracling- 
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T suppose there is hardly a schoolboy who 
at some period or other has not kept tad- 
poles, either in the usual receptacle for such 
. creatures —¢.e. the aquarium —or in the more 
homely pickle-bottle. - There seems a sort of 
strange fascination to most boys to pull out 
- the large, blubber-like- masses of jelly which 
lie sothickly in:the stagnant pools and ditches 
iw the spring, and which require such a care- 
fal amount of handling to prevent them 
‘elipping through the fingers. © 
Well, chacun a son gout ; frog’s spawn is 
not the nicest thing to handle, but boys are 
not, as a rule, so particular as grown-up 
speople, and the young naturalist who has 
Taanaged to secure some of this spawn, soon 
after it has been deposited in the water, and 
darefully watches the various changes that 
@o on day by day in the ova, will find him- 
self amply repaid for his trouble. 
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‘master. We were met by: some natives, and 
soon reached a hut where.a ‘palaver’ was 
held. All of a sudden Tom Crosby clapped 
his hand upon his hip, and then. sang out 
that his knife was gone. In short, every 
shellback there assembled was minus his 
sheath-knife, and, to make matters worse, 
all our ‘cloth’ was likewise missing. A 
frightful scene ensued. Amongst our: crowd 
a couple of Italians and a Spaniard almost 
raised the roof by the sheer strength of their 
“language. The niggers in the hut were 
almost strangled, and the shrieks of pain, 
fright, and anger were quite - deafening. 
* Bar the door!’ some one cried, for already 
numerous natives were gathering about the 
building and threatening a rush-to. save 
those inside. The terror-stricken prisoners 
huddled in the darkest corner, while every 
stick of furniture was immediately broken 
up, and used as a means of defence. In the 
height of the row a long-bladed knife was 
suddenly thrust through the thin wall, and 
the next moment it was seized by the 
Spaniard, who broke it short off, and then 
ret-to to effect our release. ‘Sing, boys, 
sing!’ cried he; ‘and your voices will 
drown the noise of cutting through the side.’ 
All hands began to yell, while the Spaniard 
cuta hole in the back of the hut large enough 
to admit of a man’s body passing through. 
Fortunately, our ruse kept the niggers at the 
opposite side, and when the last ‘shellback 
had crawled through the aperture we rushed 
in a body toward the river. 

“There we found two empty canoes, into 
which all hands carefully scrambled, and 
pushed off just in time to avoid an ugly rush 
by the foe. Amidst their yells of defiance 
and disappointment, we paddled toward the 
ship; but almost instantly every man Jack 
was up to his neck in the tide, for both 
canoes capsized. That was a pretty ‘ how- 
de-do’; but the jeering laughter of those 
niggers riled us most. All along the beach 
they were wildly dancing an exultation fan- 
dango, while we struck out for the Isabel, and 
at last crawled up her cable in a somewhat 
limp condition. To tell the truth, some of 
our crowd had a very narrow escape, but 
shellbacks, as they say ashore, are quite ac- 
customed to getting drowned. After supper 
the mate came for’ad, and desired us to rig 
up a ‘music-hall’; for during the voyage 
out, several men had displayed much vocal 
and instrumental ability. Nothing loth, 
we set about the work; and while the 
skipper pulled away to issue his ‘ At homes,’ 
there was effected a complete transformation 
of the poop. The guests arrived, the lamps 


TADPOLES AND FROGS AS PETS. 


By C. SomerviLLe-Warson. 


First, however, let us take a brief glance 
at the life-history of the adult frog previous 
to the deposit of the spawn. As soon as the 
ice is fairly off the water, and the sun's rays 
begin to warm and thaw the frozen earth, 
the frogs emerge from the mud at the bottom 

- of the ponds, where they have hibernated 
. during the winter. and in a very short space of 
time, if the weather be favourable, the water 
seems literally swarming with these lively 
batrachians, swimming about in the busiest 
manner possible, as if to get the stiffness out 
of their legs after being cooped up for so 
long, and occasionally giving vent toa most un- 
musical and curious croaking, sufficiently loud 
to startle anyone who has not heard it before. 

Indeed, in the evening, when all the com- 
pany are joining in the festive chorus, it is 
so much like the sound of a distant mowing- 
machine at work that it may casily be mistaken 
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were lit, and there presently. filed into their 
places a small but select band of ‘ Camerooa 
nigger minstrels.’ 

“ Inthe starboard ‘stalls ’ sat our captain 
and both mates, the trading-master and his 
clerks; while on the opposite side ‘ Duke 
John,’ or the boss of the native village, his 
wife, and some minor black dignitaries ap- 
peared. In simplicity of attire this crowd’ 
took the cake. The duke was robed in a 
.white cork helmet and a pair of very fine 
ivory bracelets. The rotund little duchess 
.looked charming in a dozen flaring cotton 
handkerchiefs, a necklet of beads, and arms 
loaded with coils of brass wire; while the 
-suite shone magnificently in coats of refined 
palm-oil. ‘ 

“The body of the ‘hall’ was occupied by 
the steward, ‘doctor,’ and carpenter, and 
the non-vocal shellbacks. 

“ The performance was opened by Joe Brown 
with a well-sung‘ Bay of Biscay.’ This was 
-followed by a ‘sailor’s hornpipe,’ a tin- 
whistle solo by ‘Dublin Mike,’ and several 
sentimental negro ditties. Tom Crosby gave 
-a side-splitting ‘stump speech.’ Joe Brown 
again obliged in ‘The Death of Nelson,’ 
‘ Rocked in the cradle of the deep,’ and other 
sea songs; but Tom Collins fairly brought 
down the house in his ‘ Married to a Mer- 
-maid’ To this song was attached the 
chorus ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ and its effect upon 
the white audience and performers was 
startling. As one man, the starboard stalls 
rose to their feet and joined in the refrain. 
Even the non-vocal shellbacks chimed in, 
till up and down that night-enveloped river 
there rolled a united, heart-stirring roar, the 
like of which our dusky-hued companions 
had never heard. Again and again the song 
+ was demanded, and not till every lung was 
exhausted did the ‘never, never, NEVER shal) 
‘be slaves’ finally cease. 

“ Just before midnight all the whites stood 
in a circle on the deck. One of the trading- 
clerks struck up ‘Auld lang syne,’ and as 
it proceeded there stood in the eyes of many 
a shellback there something very like a 
tear. 
“Ting-ting, ting-ting, ting-ting, ting-ting. 
As the notes of the bell died away, Joe 
Brown sang ‘God save the Queen.’ At its 
close three ringing cheers echoed and re- 
echoed along the shore, and so came to an 
end that Christmas Day spent in an African 
river. 

“ Alas ! many a man then standing on the 
deck of the Isabel was doomed never to seo 
another." 

(To be continued.) 
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for such; and I recollect on one occasion 

, hearing a man say, ‘I wonder who can be 
mowing his hay at this time of the night!” 
Hardly a compliment to the vocal abilities of 
the frog. 

Imay add here that, whilst writing these 
lines, two of these animals, who are living in 
& tank close to my elbow, are constantly re- 
minding me with their voices what “ croak- 
ing ” is really like, in order that I shall make 
no mistake or give the world-wide readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” a false impression. 

At this period of spawning the male can bo 
easily distinguished from the female. First 
by its small size, and secondly by the curious 
black warty projections which grow on the 
thumbs, and are most conspicuous when the 
hands of this gentleman are examined. 

The male toad is also provided with these 
ornaments to his thumbs. 
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The time of spawning varies considerably, 
being influenced entirely by the climate and 
temperature. 

In cold, ungenial weather the spawning 
may be late, while in an early spring it takes 
place much sooner. The following dates, 
taken from my diary, will illustrate how 
much the time of spawning depends upon the 
temperature. The entries show the time 
that I found the first deposit in different 
places: 1888, Somerset, March 12; 1889, 
Yorkshire, March 25; 1891, Oxfordshire, 
March 25; Cheshire, March 28; 1892, 
Oxfordshire, March 18 ; 1893, Donegal, 
Feb. 18; 1894, Donegal, Feb. 17. 

The average time for the spawn to hatch 
is about a month ; but in this, too, much de- 
pends on the temperature. If thero be a 
continuance of frost and cold, the hatching 
is delayed five or six weeks; but should the 
season be mild and warm, the tadpoles are 
developed much sooner. The various changes 
that go on can easily be seen if you take a 
little of the spawn and put it into a glass 
vessel, and keep it in a warm room, but 
away from the direct influence of the sun- 
light. 

At first nothing is visible except a shining 
black spot in the centre of each jelly-like 
bead, but after a few days the spot begins to 
unroll, as it were, and the little tadpole is 
seen coiled or curved up in its transparent 
prison. Soon after, minute gills sprout out 
from each side, which split up into several 
little branches, while traces of the eyes and 
the sucker which does duty for the mouth in 
the early stages may be seen. The tadpole 
now begins to move spasmodically in its 
jelly-bound cell, until at length it ruptures 
the thin envelope which confines it, and 
emerges a free and independent little 
being. 

For some time after leaving the egg, the 
tadpoles cluster in large crowds upon the 
mucus of the ruptured eggs, upon which they 
live for a short period, till the mouth is 
formed, when the little animal commences to 
feed greedily on vegetable matter, and rapidly 
increases in size, the head becoming enor- 
mously large, while the tail increases in 
length and breadth, and serves as a strong 
propeller when the animal wishes to swim. 

Shortly after the gills disappear, although 
the lungs are not fully developed, but the 
function of respiration is carried on in a 
little cavity on each side of the body; then 
minate traces of limbs begin to appear, the 
hind legs showing first, and when these are 
fully developed the fore limbs begin to 
sprout out ; while the tail, which is now of 
very great size, begins to dwindle and 
diminish, being absorbed into the body—-not 
falling off as many imagine. The little 
creature has changed into a new being, 
breathing in atmospheric air by means of a 
pair of well-developed lungs, and entirely 
ignoring all vegetable diet, but greedily de- 
vouring anything and everything of an 
animal nature; indeed, if you wish to pre- 
pare the skeleton of a frog, you cannot do 
better than put the body, after dissecting 
away as much of the flesh as possible, into 
a pond where young frogs abound, and you 
will soon see how quickly the little cannibals 
will cleanse the bones, and make a good 
feast on the mortal remains of their dead 
relation. 

Tadpoles are so easy to get, that you have 
only to go to some pond where they abound 
—with a basin—and scoop them up by 
hundreds. They are equally easy to man- 
age, and a small propagating glass makes an 
excellent aquarium, while food in the shape 
of worms, pieces of meat, etc., will be speedily 
demolished. It is a good plan to suspend a 
piece of uncooked meat in the aquarium by 
a string, and let them feed upon it, taking 
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care to leave no tainted remains behind to 
poison the water. 

It is important, however, to keep the tad- 
poles in a vessel by themselves, as they seem 
to be regarded as an almost universal food 
by nearly all the pond dwellers. Dytiscus 
beetles and their larve live on them, while 
dragon-fly larve, newts, water-boatmen, and 
others prey on these creatures to such an 
extent that it is a wonder that any arrive at 
the adult stage at all. 

Tadpoles will thrive well in a large, bell- 
shaped glass which exposes the surface of 
the water freely to the air, while a good 
supply of pond weed will keep the water well 
stored with oxygen. It is a good plan, how- 
ever, to occasionally pour in fresh water 
through a waterpot furnished with a “ rose,”” 
and to draw off the stale water by means of 
a syphon. 

As the tadpoles emerge into the frog state. 
@ piece of cork should be allowed to float on 
the water to serve as an island for the little 
creatures to land on, for no sooner do their 
caudal appendages begin to disappear, than 
the baby frogs manifest a strong inclination 
to leave the element in which they passed 
the first period of their existence, and to 
wander amid the grass and herbage which 
borders the pool, in search of food. 

It is curious the difference of time that 
some tadpoles take to develop their limbs. 
In some cases the complete change takes 
place in a few weeks, at other times it may 
be delayed for months. One authority is 
inclined to think that this delay may be due 
to an insufficiency of animal food, and that 
if a plentiful supply were forthcoming the 
change would take place much sooner. 

The adult frog is too well known to need 
much description, but there are one or two 
points about it that the casual observer may 
have failed to notice. For instance, imme- 
diately behind the eye is a long, dark patch, 
which runs backward for some distance. 
This is a specific marking, and is one way of 
distinguishing the common frog from the 
edible frog, an animal which is far less com- 
mon in. this country, being confined to the 
fenny districts of Cambridge and Lincoln- 
shire. If you open a frog’s mouth and examine 
the tongue, you will find that, like the toad, 
it is fastened in front and quite free behind. 
This peculiar arrangement is serviceable to 
the animal in many ways; for instance, when 
the frog wishes to catch some insect, it creeps 
cautiously up to the spot where its intended 
victim is settled, throws forward the free 
hinder end of the tongue, which is coated 
with an adhesive saliva, to which the insect 
adheres, and, by retracting it in a very quick 
manner, lands the unfortunate creature into 
its capacious mouth. 

Unlike toads, frogs are provided with 
minute teeth on the upper jaw and palate, 
but they are not used for masticating, but 
simply to hold their prey. 

As frogs have neither a diaphragm nor ribs, 
the process of respiration goes on in a some- 
what novel manner, which, according to 
Mivart, is as follows: “The mouth is filled 
with air through the nostrils, and kept shut, 
while the internal openings of the nostrils 
are stopped by the tongue, and the entrance 
to the gullet is closed. Then, by the contrac- 
tion of the muscles attached to it, the os- 
hyoides is elevated, and every other exitfrom 
the mouth being closed except that leading 
to the larynx, air is thus driven down the 
glottis into the lungs. Thus it is necessary 
to the frog to keep the mouth shut, and in 
this way, but for the action of the skin, the 
animal might be choked by keeping its mouth 
open.” 

Frogs also breathe partly by means of the 
skin, and, indeed, the skin plays so important 
@ part in the frog’s breathing that it has 


been proved by experiment that the lungs 
alone are insufficient for the maintenance of 
life without its aid. 

The perspiratory action, too, is so great 
that a frog exposed to the direct heat of the 
sun would quickly perish, and in a short 
time would be perfectly dried up. The heart 
of the frog is three-chambered, having only 
one ventricle, so that the blood of both the 
arterial and venous circulations mingle in 
this chamber instead of being separated, as 
in the higher animals. The consequence is 
that imperfectly oxygenated blood is supplied 
to the body anda marked diminution of tem- 
perature results, the blood being what is 
commonly termed “cold.” Owing to this 
peculiarity frogs can stand a degree of cold 
which would be fatal to any hot-blooded 
animal. 

No creature is more deserving of the title 
of “ martyr to science” than the frog. The 
fine webbing of the hind feet is so admirably 
adapted for showing the wonders of circula- 
tion, that the poor animal is eagerly sought 
for by microscopists, who stretch its toés 
widely apart to spread out this web before 
placing it beneath their instrument. Then 
most boys are aware that Galvani of Bologna 
discovered the origin of voltaic electricity by 
observing the action of an electrical machine 
upon the limbs of a frog when a spark was 
drawn from the prime conductor. 

But although we certainly have no desire to 
subject our would-be pets to these inconveni- 
ences, we can easily study their natural 
history and habits without hurting or injur- 
ing them in any way. The first thing to do 
is to make a case suitable to their require- 
ments, and at the same time one that will 
enable us to watch all their movements 
without difficulty. For this purpose nothing 
is better than a wooden box with a glass 
front, a perforated zinc window at ore 
side to admit air, and a large door at the back. 

Into this case a tin pan should be fitted, 
about half the length of the box, which 
should always be kept full of clean water. 
The rest of the floor may be covered with a 
layer of sand, upon which is a bed of moss 
which is filled in flush with the edge of the 
tin. 

Having made your case, the next thing to 
do is to stock it, and this is not a hard 
matter. Go into the fields and take a walk 
round some of the ponds, especially where 
the ground is marshy, and you will be nearly 
certain to come on some frogs half buried in 
the long grass. The evening, too, especially 
in summer after a thunderstorm, is a splendid 
time for catching frogs as well as toads and 
other creatures. A walk down a country 
lane on such an evening will generally prove 
@ success, a8 most of these creatures like to 
come out in damp, wet weather. A linen or 
cotton bag is the best article to carry your 
captures in, for frogs do not seem to care 
much for water except in the spring and 
when hibernating in winter. 

Water is, however, essential to their exist- 
ence, and in order to keep the skin moist the 
frog must be able to get to the water; so 
that it is necessary to keep the tin well filled, 
while the soft bed of moss and leaver which 
covers the floor of the case will prove a good 
resting-place for your pets after their abla- 
tions. This litter must be changed from 
time to time, so that it may not become damp 
and mouldy. 

It is a good plan to cut a piece of turf from 
some place where the grass is long, and put 
it in the case so that the frogs can hunt fer 
food amid the long herbage. 

When winter approaches the frogs return 
to the water and bury themselves in the thick 
mud, where they hibernate during the cold 
months ; so when the cold weather sets in you 
may transfer your captives from the cage to 


some aquarium, the bottom of which is well 
coated with mud, and let them hibernate as 
they please. 

There are altogether about 120 genera of 
frogs, and about 600 species. Of these, two 
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are to be found in England—viz. the common 
frog and the edible frog, which is found in 
the fens of Lincoln. Recollect that frogs 
are most useful in a garden in destroying 
worms, caterpillars, beetles, etc., and should 


be encouraged. Some gardeners buy them 
at so much a dozen and turn them out in 
their gardens, knowing that they will do 
more to destroy vermin and insects than any 
insecticide yet invented 
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THE BCY'S OWN MODEL GAS ENGINE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of the “ Boy's Oun Windmill," “ Model Launch Engine," etc., ete. 


‘AVING finished the valves satisfactorily, 
and screwed them in place into the 
cylinder with a little red lead, we will next fit 
the exhaust valve lever, fig. 24. This should 
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Fig. 24. 
be made of steel, and be 2} inches long from 
ato Bs, and be thickened out at p to allow of 
a 4 hole being drilled to take a pin for it to 
work on, as shown in front view at a. The 
fork c has its other end finished into a ring, 
which is to be slipped over the screwed por- 
tion of boss shown at c, fig. 7, where it is 
secured by a hexagonal nut; but before it is 
placed on, a bonnet, or short piece of brass 
tube, Z, must be made with a pipe, r, screwed 
into it at the bottom to carry off the exhaust. 


Fic, 25, 


This bonnet must be large enough to 
enclose the whole of the six exhaust holes 
when placed up against the cylinder cover ; 
the hole a in end of lever should be about #, 
in diameter. 

It is shown screwed on in position in fig. 
25, where a is the hexagonal nut which 


PART Iv. 
secures it, and B is a steel rod with a shoulder 
at c, which at the right time is caused to 
press against the and of lever, and so making 
the short end press the exhaust valve inwards, 
and by that means opening it. 

This rod 8 should be a foot in length and 
} inch in diameter, and the boss at end p has 
a hole drilled through to take a pin, from 
which it works. 

The exhaust valve having to be opened 
only once in every second revolution of the 
crank shaft, the necessary slowness of motion 
is imparted to the rod B by means of two 
cogged wheels, as at a 8, fig. 26. 

The number of cogs in the wheels is 
immaterial, but whatever the number they 
must be in the proportion of two to one—viz. 
if a has sixteen cogs, B must have thirty-two, 
so that one revolution of a only causes half 
a revolution of 3. 

These wheels should be at least }-inch 
thick, of brass. The blank discs for these are 
given with the set of castings, and the neces- 
sary number of cogs can be easily cut on 


G. 26. 


them in the lathe if you have a slide-rest 
and milling cutter driven by an overhead 
motion. The spur wheel a is mounted on 
the crank shaft c, which may be turned down 
a little in diameter for that purpose, while 
B rotates on a pin D, screwed into the side of 
the bed-plate stand, and is kept in position 
by a nut, r, shown in side view. 

The throw of lever bar 3, fig. 25, is not 
required to be more than half an inch, so 
the distance between the centre p of the 
wheel B and the pin £ should be } of an 
inch, the pin may be 4 thick, and have a 
small hole drilled through the end to take a 
wire lynch-pin to retain the rod in place. 

The small wheel a may be fastened to the 
shaft by turning it a very tight fit and then 
expand it by making it hot; push it on and 
let it contract in position, when it will be 
firmly fixed without keying. 

We now come tothe ignition tube andatmo- 
spheric burner which has to keep it red hot. 

The tube is shown in fig. 27; it consists of 
two pieces. a is 1} inch long and } inch in 
diameter, screwed atc to fit the holep, fig-7,and 
formed square at ¥ to take the upright tube B. 

This should be made from a 4-inch 


length of steel rod 2 in diameter; make a 
screw at D to fit F, and then chuck it in the 
lathe and drill a # hole up it to within a } 
inch of the top. 


Fig. 27, 


A tube like this will last you for a con- 
siderable time, but great care should be taken 
not to use it roughly, as it becomes very 
brittle in time,and a comparatively light blow 
will sometimes cause it to snap off short. 

This is the smallest size tube that will work 
satisfactorily with the engine, and although 
it looks slightly out of proportion in com- 
parison to large engines, it is better to have 
it so and know that it will act correctly than 
fit on a smaller one for the sake of appear- 
ance, and then find it will not fire properly 


Fie, 28, 


when required. The atmospheric burner 
is shown in section and in position at fig. 
28; this is an iron tube 1} inch in diameter 
and 4} long, as at a. About 1 inch of it is 
cut away, as at n, to allow for fitting up 
against the ignition tube. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTABLE ATHLETIC FEATS. 


THE FOLLOWING akE THE Best Pernroaminces or British AMATEURS RECORDED UP TO DecemBER 3], 1894. 


WALKING. CYCLING. (Safety Bicycle.) RUNNING. 
Miles, Name. Time. Miles, Name. Yards. | Name. ‘Time, 
hreimiin: sec. hrs, min, sec. 
1 8 } | T.Osborne . 10° | 
3 M4 2 io ‘Platt Betts iy! 
3 21 254 } _ : i | 
4 29 10 1 : is io} | 
5 37 «17 2 Stee 2 att 
6 4457 3 J. A. Robertson 248 | 
7 1 2 4 rata at , 
8 1 6s 5 " ‘ 
s ae ah 5 G.B, Martin 43 } 
10 ie : 1 ly 97; 7 A Rovertaan = : 
no | GW. Clarke 1 32 32° fe Baik Seer aee s ae eet 
B ” 3432 9 ‘4 19 599 1 54 
13 ” 1 50 44 10 W. Henie 0.0.2... 22 10 21 
M4 ” 18h 0089. tt J. A. Robertson 24° 2 3 3 
18 ey | 2 10 13 19 26 36. 
16 i 7] 2 19 58 13 2 : 2b 
7 W. E. N. Coston 2 29 39 rt . sis 2 
18 i 2 39 50 15 33 20 418] 
19 ” -| 2 50 10 16 2 35 42: B44, 
20 ” -| 3 0 9 Ww 37 BU; Pa 6 53; 
21 ” 3 10 13 18 ie 40 7 li | W.G. George | 8 
a2 ” 3 19 54 19 a 42 oof * 917 
33 » 3 31 55 a 44 36, 3 8. Thoinas 4% 
a4 » } 8 42 35 5 48 51 4 . Wil 19 
35 ” +; 3B 63 35 : a 49 3 5 ‘homus 24 sat 
26 * [1 44 8 si aif 7 ef 30 174 
27 i 11 4 18 35 $3 36 gail 35 304 
28 ” 4 25 56 23 55 49 K | W.G! George 40 572 
2 ” 4 555 af 87 57}! aa 7 46 12 
3) ater 4 46 52 27 1 2 5if ! w | - $1 20 
35 A.W. Sinclair 5 45 30 28 1 5 133 } mo . or 
a0 ” Ce aie 29 1 7 2h 12 S. Thomas 1 2 43 
bo ” 7 SL 28 30 1 9 Boy 13 is 1 10 35) 
60 ” 8B 25 254 SL 1 12 9 i ay 116 41 
pA ” 20:18 0 32 1 14 304 13 hn cei 1 32 16 
60 ” a0, 33 1 16 49 16 G, Crossland 1 98 46 
65 ” 12 10 35 34 lig 7 7 | a = 1 & 27 
70 ” 13 1b 15 35 1 21 a | 18 | i 1 40 lo 
dd ” M10" 0 36 1 93 43% wy | a 2 146 00 
#0 ” 1529) 37 1 36 21° 2» | ‘ iM 1 Bl 54 
85 ” 16 34 87 38 1 38 202 21 G. A. Dunning | 2600 
90 » V7 37 61 39 1 30 40 2 | a 2:12 48 
93 ie 18 39 23 0 133 2 23 2 2°19 50 
100 ” Tew al 80. 4l 1 35 26 24 | ” 227 3 
105 _” ; 20 44 20 42 1 37 49 25 i A 2°38 44 
no oy 21046 «5 43 1 40 13: 26 { J. A. Squires 247 14 
115 . 22 48 16 rH 1 42 363 7 ts 3 2 84 36 
120 ” 23 53° 3 45 145 3 2B | . 3°20 
= 48 1 47 25} 208 7 a 19a 
47 1 49 404 3) » oe a 
__GREATEST DISTANCE WALKED. _ a * 1 49 4 Ft i Aes $8 & 
. Xd 7 Dis ee. 49 we 1 84 28) ” 4 
Moura Name. stance, ane a : Tila ast 3 ig 38 2 
51 A. A. Chase 2 5 Sk ” 3 
; miles yards 62 2 8 ait 35 4 4 50 
9 A. W. Sinclair 50” 515 @ ” Hear PA » sists 
12 Sn 64 (180 ve = 2 13 22 37 | J.B. Dixon 4 21 12) 
18 * 91 1,870 pd ” me er | 430 1 
24 120 0 ” ” 
ig 56 2 18 18 30 4.37 
" i eee an ee tae 
JUMPING. 5B 2 23 173 s 5 
eee 2 89 2 25 52: 50 | * 6 18 264 
Distance. Kind of Jump. Name. Hl eu 5 2 28 27, 55 ' 7 39 10 
: s : 6s ry 2 41° lu: co 8 23 30 
ft. In. 1 70 ” 2 53 st a H 5 i) 
4 10 High (standing)... | F. Hargreaves | 75 ” 3 6 5) ae { 3 
6 34 | High (running) “.. | W. Byrd-Page | 80 * 3 20 32% a 
119 | Pole (running)! | RD. Dickenson 85 ” 333. 52} ey 4 = 
10 5 Wine (standing) J.J. Tickle 4 ” 3 47. 53 1 4 
93 6} | Wide (running) ... | C. B, Pr: 95 ” 4 151 vw 
7 83 | Vaulting a fence... | C. H. Atkinson 100 ” 4 15 2 TEE ES ae wer Rr 
48° 3° | Hop,step, snd jump | J. n —— ae - 
(running) 
oc ‘ PUTTING THE WEIGHT. GREATEST DISTANCE 
SWIMMING. | Name. Distance. ‘Time. | Name 
Yards, Name. Time = = SUES ae. eee 
H --}|———-—-| as ft. in, hours. 
bra, min. sec.| | 16 Jb, with 7ft. run , D. Horgan 453 J W. G. George 
40 | W. Evans 22) 56 Ib. with follow | J. Maxwell | 21 9 2 G. Crossland .. 
100 | J. 1. Tyers 1 ot 1 ae 8 
15) a 1 424 10 
200 2 20 CRICKET. 13 
320 2 433 Siege s ss “4 
300 3 50 ay pl aS Name. 5 
“0 5 BS | eet ed 
6 45 
#80 "Greasley 13 42 _ 44 {| Highest score in frst |) Ww. G.Grace | 
fgg tats 16) 33 318 {| Highest scorein drat: |} HURDLES. 
Peet sores eh Bt (not out) 1] | casscounty mate | f ” 
400 ti Hinles seers scsi d 120 yards. Many runners, 16 seconds 
Ss a = (not out) J 
SKATING. as 
: { 
ails Rune Tia tf THROWING THE HAMMER, 
- ~ H ea! | ss 
Re ee Iwata peak — 1 Name, | Distance. | 
yards | J.C. Aveling . f : } ee |. eos 
“0, . i ist oe tiaas maven, |f. Australians | ft. in. 
890, | V.Roiph 1 87 920 _, Highestinnings total | Orleans Club Unlimited run | 138 3 
Imile — C. Crute 3 44 gag. {; Most for first, wieket | ) H.T. Hewett d:, From 7 ft, circle 119 5 
|_Jamile | F. Norman 523 (} in first-class cricket |} L.C.H, Palairet| From 9 ft. circle m7 | 
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Problem No. 403. 
Br ©. W., of Sunbury. 


(BLACK 


WHirk, | B+ s=0 piece 


White to play, and mate in four (4) moves. 


Sotution or Prostew No. 402. 
1, Q—K Kt 3, P—B 6. 2, R—K 3, P—B 
7. 3, Q—K sq., Px Kt=Kt, B, R or Q, and 
accordingly 4, Q—B 2 or B sq., or R-K B3 
(ch.), and Black takes and gives mate. 


Two of the best players at the Leipzig 
tournament played the following 


Four Kyicuts Game. 


Write. Biack. 
M. D. Janowsky. Paul Lipke. 
1, P—K4 P—K4 
2. Kt-QB3 Kt-Q B3 
3. Kti-K B3 Kt—K B38 
4.P—Q4 PxP 
5. KtxP B-Kt5 
6. Ktx Kt Kt Px Kt 
7. B—-Q3 P—Q4 
8. PxP PxP 
9. Castles Castles 

10. B—K Kt 5 P—B3 

11. Kt-K2 B-Q3 

12. Kt—-Q 4 P-KR3 

13.B-R4 P—Kt4 

14. B~Kt 3 BxB 

15. RPxB Q—Kt3 

16. Q—Q 2 K—Kt2 

17. P-QB3 P—B4 

18. Kt—-B3 Kt—K 5 

19. Q—B2 P-B4 

20. K R—K gq. B—Kt 2 

21. P—B4 P-Q5 

22. P—K Kt 4 PxP 

23. Bx Kt Px Kt 

24. BxB QxB 

25, R-K6 Q—KB2 

26.Q-K4 QR-K sq. 

27. Q--K 5 (ch.) K—R2 

28. Q—K 4 (ch.) K—Kt 2 

29. Q—K 5 (ch.) K-R2 

30. RxR RxR 

31.QxBP R-K5 

82. R—Q sq. R-Kt 5 

33. P—K Kt 8 Q—K 3 

34.Q«RP (ch) K—Kt3 

35. Q+ R38 Q—-K7 

36. Q—Q 8 (ch.) K—R4 

37. Q-B5 Rx P (ch.) 


and Black wins. 


If White had taken the Q, Black would 
have won with his Pawns; and if 37, R-Q 
2,RxP (ch.). 88, Px R, P—-B7(ch.). 89, 
K—RKt 2 (if toR 2, Q x Q), P—B 8=B (double 
check). 40, K—Kt sq., QxQ, and Black 
must win; thus—41, RxQ, BxR. 42, 
P—B 5, K—Kt 5. 48, K—B 2, B—Kt 4. 
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44, P—Kt 3, P—Q 6. 45, K—K 3, KxP. 
46, P—R 4, B—B3. 47, P—R 5, P—R4. 
48, P-R 6, P—R 5. 49, P—R7,P—R6. 
50, P—Kt 4,P—R7. 51, P—Kt 5, P—R8 
=Q, ete. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A “BO.P." Wuxg1.—C. Fitchew writes from Nor- 
bury, S.W., under date of Jan. 17: “In the Christmas 
Nuiuber ‘ B.0.2." p. 67, there is an article setting forth 
how a number of men or boys may form a ring, and all 
sit down with nu other support than one another's 
knees. At two parties this Christmas, we have suocess- 
fully carried out this idea, and it has resulted in con- 
siderable amusement. 

“The simplest method is for one of the number to sit 
on the edge of a rather low chair, and for each of the 
party in succession to seat himself on the knees of the 
preceding man. A line will thus be formed which 
must be so curved to the right or left that, when all are 
sented, the circle ix almost completed, and the last man 
in in close proximity to the first, who is still seated on 
the chair, He will then have no difficulty in edging 
himeclf off the chair on to the last man’s knees, and, if 
the chatr is pushed aside, the thing is Q. E. F. 

“ Additional fun may be had by making the ‘ wheel’ 
revolve, but thia isa rather delicate undertaking. All 
the members of the circle must keep the most perfect 
line with their feet. This can be accomplished if it is 
understood that the M. C. will count ten in regular 
beat, and at number eleven all will commence marching 
slowly forward with short steps, it being previously ar- 
ranged with which foot to lead off. Before long, some- 
one will fail in regularity, and the whole ring will 
ignominiously collapse.” 


LIFE IN A HILL-STATION IN UPPER 
BURMA. 
By Cartain V. A. Ricnarps, Devonshire Regt. 


I the year 1892 I was commaniding a detachment of 

my regiment at Bernardmyo, Upper Burma. The 
place, named after Sir Charles Bernard, who was Chief 
Commissioner of the country when it was taken from 
the Burmese in ‘87, is situated some 6,000 fect above the 
sea-level, and is 63 miles from Thabeitkyin on the Irra- 
waddy. 

We marched up In five days, halting each night at 
‘one of the military bungalows built for the purpose. 
‘The road in some places was very beautiful, from the 
masses of tropical! vegetation which grew luxuriantly 
«on both sides—bamboos, with their long feathery leaves, 
plantains, and the other trees and shrubs common to 
this altitude. Our last march was a fatiguing one of 
twenty iniles, all up-hill, and we were glad to reach our 
destination at midday. 

There are quarters at Bernardmyo for two companies 
of British infantry. The men livein huts made of thin 
planking, with floors of the same, and thatched with 
straw. These huts, built in the nsual Burmese fashion, 
on posts about four feet from the ground, are ipl cold 
and draughty, the chinks between the boards belng in 
some cases ag much as half an inch wide. Ihave had to 
crawl underneath my own house, and stop up the chinks 
with tow, and very often then the dhurry or carpet 
would be blown up in the air from the strong draught 
under it. Our society consisted of my wife and self, 
two other officers of my regiment. and ourdoctor. The 
important post of commissuriat officer was held by one 
of my subalterns, while I performed the duties of parson 
in addition to tho-e entailed by my command, which 
bore with it the somewhat imposing title of “Officer 
Commanding the Ruby Mines District.” 

The chaplain from Bhamo visited us twice a year, and 
remained about a week cach time. A right good fellow 
he waa, too ;and if he should ever read these lines, ho 
will doubtless recall some merry days at Bernardinyo, as 
I do while writing them. All our supplies were obtained 
through the commissirint department, there being no 
butchers or bakers in the place, In the bazaar, a few 
shopkeepers, natives of India, retailed tinned provisions 
and stores of somewhat indifferent quality, and we pre- 
ferred to get these up from Rangoon in'spite of the 
long journey. Eggs we got from our own fowls: and kept, 
in addition, ducks, geese, plgeons, and last, but not least, 

ts, 


goat 

The goats at night were shut up in a bamboo house 
in the compound. This house had been originally built 
for two of our servants—the cook and butler ; but my 
wife discovered them one evening witha large iron dish 
fall of live charooal on the bamboo floor, and, on her 
forbidding thia, as likely to leail to a contlagration, they 
vacated their house, and we made it over to the goats. 
One night we were awakened by a tremendous squeal- 
ing and bleating, and. on running out, 1 was just in 
time to sce some large anima! disappearing over the 
bamboo stockade, while one of the unfortunate goats 
had ita leg sticking through the floor of the house, all 
Heeling and torn. id beast had evidently 
crawled under the house, and, thrusting its paw up 
throvgh the bamboo flooring, had seized the goat by the 
leg, and, had we n ¢ been aroused by the poor brute's 
cries, would probably have pulled it bodily through. 
We bound up the goat's leg, and it recovered in a com- 
paratively short time, We found, by the animal's foot- 
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prints, that it was o panther that had attacked the 
oat. There were tigers, too, in the neighbourhood, but, 
owing to the dense jungle, it was impossible to beat 
them out for a shot. They came into the barracks at 
night, and more than once calves were carried off from 
the commissariat lines. I often sat up at night in the 
hopes of getting a shot ; but tley were too cunnivg, and 
when anyone sat up they never came. There was very 
little game to be got near the station—jungle fowl and 
afew snipe ; it was very different in this respect from 
our headquarters in the plains, where there wus excel- 
lent shooting. 

Our amusements were not many. Cricket we played a 
goo deal, and, after the rainy senson, had a very fair 
Pitch. Fishing in the little mountain stream was aleo 
extensively patronized, and twenty or thirty smaM 
drout was a fair atteracon's caioh, We pins indulged in 
teut-pegging and various mounted competitions with 
the men of the mounted infantry, of whom there were 
about thirty with the detachment. My wife and I. 
would go for long rides and walks, accompanied by our 
three doga, ou the one road of the place, that leading to 
Thabeitkyin, The scenery all around Bernardmyo was 
lovely, especially in the spring, when many varicties of 
English wildflowers grew in profusion on the roadside. 
There were wild raspberries too—big yellow fellows of 
delicious flavour. 

Altogether, though my wife sometimes found the 
time irksome without any ladies’ society, we were 
very happy during our thirteen months at Bernardmyo, 
‘and were quite sorry when the tiwe came for us to Te- 
join headquarters, 


TO A BOY I KNOW. 


‘T isn't any use, my boy, 
To think that life will ever be 
‘A voyage to thoroughly enjoy 
Upon n placid summer sea; 
You have a right to think so—true, 
Without the need to make excuse; 
But I should not, if I were you, 
Because it isn’t any use. 
It isn't any use, a bit, 
To think, because you make a score 
Including many a boundary hit, 
Nect match your total must be more; 
Au contraire, as the Frenchmen say, 
You may not even have the Inck 
To break, on that momentous day, 
The egg of the proverbial duck. 
It fan't any use to bonst 
How you can drive the tennis-ball 
Precisely, rapidly, and most 
“Untakably" by ouc and all: 
For you are certain, soon or late— 
And this in spite of all your skill— 
To meet o fellow (sure ax fate) 
Who plays a little better still. 
It isn't any use to crow 
About your Latin—Hebrew- Greek 
The mathematics that you know, 
The modern languages you speak ; 
You'll find, in spite of every care, 
Some “swell” one day you're talking to; 
And ro, you never ought—bnt there, 
I dou’, suppose you ever co. 
Tt isn’t any use, in short— 
However high you may aspire 
To excellence in work or sport— 
To think you'll set the Thames on fires 
When ocientists are all agreed 
That Londoners can fear the we 
You may feel very sure indeed 
That some one else will do it first. 
It isn’t any use to cry, 
“These verses are most awful rot, 
I'll put the ‘Boy’s Own Paper’ by, 
For read another I will not.” 
Too late ! too late! the time that was 
Has fied : you should have cried before 
Regret is all too late— because 
I haven't written any more. 


W. B. Powsr. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Wonps or Currr.—W. R. P. writes from Clongarey, 
Werford : “1 am now rather an ‘old boy,’ being rome 
years out of my teens, but I still read your delightful 
monthly with great zest; and I can without flattery 
assure you thatit is a good head and shoulders above 
all ite rivals in every respect. My profession brings me 
rather into contact with boys, and I lave always 
noticed that It is easy to distinguish a reader of your 
Paper, from hia generous, manly impulses, and his 
Tespect of the weaker's rights,” 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


DEvox.—You will find full advice and exercises in the 
first and second parts of our “Indoor Gam 
lished at this office, price sixpence each. 


BoTastat.—There is no better book for studying British 
wildflowers than “ Our Country's Flowers,” published 
by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Ingcmrnr.—The index is given to every purchaser of 
the “B.O.P." in the last September number of the 
year. Had you taken the trouble to cut the number, 
you would liave found it. 


Grostri.—Apply for particulars to the Royal Veteri- 
nary College, Great College Strect, Camden Town. 


J. 8. BowKER.—Any plain card will do for a postcan! 
now, provided it is within the regulation size, and has 
the address on one side, and the message on the other. 
Of course, it must bear a halfpenny stamp. In all 
cases of doubt of this nature, you should ask at the 
nearest post-office ; it saves time. 


E. C.—You should get the Handbooks to Oxford and 
Cambridge. One is published by Frowde at Amen 
Corner, the other by Clay in Ave Maria Lane, next 
door. ‘You should also write for particulars to the 
Registrar, University of London, Burlington Gardens. 
The London Examination carries more advantages 
than the others, unless you intend to devote three or 
four years entirely to education. 


$8. C. K.—The Agency for Cape Colony is in Victoria 
Street, Westminster. Apply there. 


TALKING-MACHINE.—The ferrotype plate you enclosed 
should work well, but it must be quite rigid, no 
bulging to be seen when pressed with the finger, 
but as tight asa drum ; the spindles must aleo work 
freely in the bearings without the least shake or luose- 
ness, as that is fatal to the machine's working pro- 
perly, ns alao is any shake at the junction of the 
needle-box with the diaphragm. 


A. J. Bacoy.—See answer to “ Talking-Machine,” and 
‘go over the machine carefully again. 


Perse FEET AND ENLARGED TOR-JOINTR 
(Reader).—You are out of health altogether, and 
must go to your own doctor, 


Goop Cukar Books on Stock (Farmer).—Yes. Get 
Messrs. Cassell's list, also Mr. Uncott. Gill's, This last 
trom office ot “ Exchange and Mart.” Strand - 


Doratck (Unknown).—Dr. Gordon Stables shall give 
some hints in Doings for April. But meanwhile you 
can get a liandbovk called “ Minor Pets.” 


No Nexp ron Anxiety (A Clerk).—It fs the want of 
fresh air and wholesome food. Why not try porridge 
every morning? If you use the very best medium 
catmeal, you can make it with only a few minutes’ 
boiling. 

Mane tx Oat (“B.0.P." Girl).—Impossible; you do 
not tell us how you feed her, or any symptoms, How 
do you know it is mange ? 


Maxcnesten Terriens (Lover of Dogs).—They are all 
black and tan. Depends on points and pedigree. 
Any price from 1s, to 50%. 


Gor-risit (Bar 

dog of six moi 
eat " a 
the house. 


ACKH 
out 


aps (( 
Rub x 


E. ALEX Y.—1. 1 
nd M.B.F 


Hnrsipe.—You 
minister, 


Pater: “All right, my boy, Is 


you shall have it by-and-by !” 
after he had walked two miles tot 
to obtain an early copy, and v 


with anxiety to “get at it!) 


A Lapy Cycuist axp Reapgr.— Detective” cameras 
are not worth the trouble of making. If you want to 
make a hand-camera you will find full directions in 
the monthly part for November 1891. We don't think 
you can have seen this. 


CAMERA.—We do not know for certain whether the 
company yon mention arc still at their old address. 
If you hud sent the same inquiry to them you would 
have got an answer several weeks sooner. The 
cameras are “genuine enough,” but we do not par- 
ticularly recommend them. We would rather have a 
“Zoka" if you are ticd down to that price (12s. 6d.), 
The “Zokas” bave the great advantage of usmg 
ordinary plates, }-plate size, which, we believe, the 
other docs not.” However, you can get cither of 
them from Mr. G. C. Druce, 118 High Street, Oxford, 
if you cannot find the company at the former address, 
or prefer the “ Zoka.” 


Pnoto.—We don't know of any other way of getting 
photos off mounts than by soaking them in warm 
water. In the case of prints on Ilford P.0.P., or 
similar gelatino-chloride paper, however, you must 
not lave the water at all hot, only just warm to the 
touch, or not only will the paper come off. but the 
picture will also entirely dissolve, We think the 
only way is to leave these prints in water for several 
hours, and try at intervals to loosen them at the 
edges with a penknife. It is a nasty job to manage. 
If they are stuck on with spirituous glue solution 
they will come off all right; if with starch, you will 
find it anything but easy to get them off whole. 


Protocrarny (F. H. Smyth).—We have not actually 
seen the camera you ark about, but all that maker's 
cameras are good value for the money, and we have 
no doubt this is among them. We would rather, 
ourselves, spend the whole of the money on the 
camera, say an “Instantograph,” and buy the 
“ necessaries ” separately. 


W. E.—It is very hard to conjecture what is the matter 
with your bell without secing it. If you mean that 
the hammer only strikes the bell once, and then sticks, 
this is becanse you have not connected the wire to 
the contact-brenker, but to the armature, or you have 
some connection between them not intended by you. 
and consequently have a “singlestroke” bell. If 
you mean that the bell only rings once. and after- 
wards won't ring again when you put down the 
press, this must besimply faulty adjustment between 
the parts. as the fact that it rings at all proves that 
it is made all right. Perhaps a stronger battery 
would overcome the difficulty—that is, if vou only 
have one just strong enough to ring it. We think 
it odd that if you succeeded so well with other things 
you can't make the bell work. You will find the 
“Dynamo” article in the monthly part for March 
1992, and the “Lamps” in those for February and 
March 1890. You can get them from any bookseller, 
or from this office. 


Patnrct Inquiry (T. W. H.).—Yes, if you keep straight 


now and take a cold bath cvery morning. ‘are of 
quacks, 


th rougl 


The Penalty of Popularity? 


to read this part of the ‘B.O.P.’ myself; 


bara).—1. About six ants’ eggs to each once a day, 2. 
uths should be fed four times daily 


meat and steeped Spratt's biscuits. 
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am the face every day over hot water, then squeeze 
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The 


Fidei Defense nsis et Luxembur- 

Imperii Archi Thesaurarius et Elector ; other- 

Great Britain, France, and Treland, Defeuder of the Faith, 
and Luxemburg, Arcli and Elector of the 

2. The other coin is a shilling and is worth a shilling. 


plan wonld be to consult your own clergyman or 
Jone will not get you accepted as a missionary} 


MAc.—It tells you how to make a hecto- 
graph in the eighth part of our * 
‘The article is reprin 
and we cannot repe 
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door Ga 
from our pag 
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part —_sixpence, 


G. PrGG.—Inquire about the advertise. 
ae ment at the Government Emigrar 
hould like Information Office, Broadway, West- 
minster, and be guided by their 
ulvice. 
W. Narres.—a “Guide to the Prelim 
(And this Examination " is obtainable fro: 
la eller. Get it, and shap 
héstation course of study accordingly. 
MARBur soap rubbed on ina 
was dying good lather might clean the marble, but 
a iahidas it all depends on what the stain is. 
PERSEVERER,—Communicate with the 
n Office, 31 


, Westminster, or with the 
ioner for Canada, Vic- 
toria Street, Westusiuster. 


Five Fret Six Incrres (Euclid).—After twenty you 
cannot expect to grow an inch. But, mind you this. 
mang of the cleverest and best men of the day are n: 
taller than you. 


OATMEAL PORRIDGE AND ANIMAL Foon (T. Bently).— 
We suppose it will be admitted thet Scotsmen are 
amongst our best football players. Well, many train 
on oatmeal. But a little meat for dinner is advisable 


in England ; only, not much wheaten bread. 


Fox TERRIER (J. Coulthurst).—Give him two regular 
steeped in 


good mets a day. Table scraps, bread 
milk, and Spratt cakes. 


CIGARETTES AND CrickeT (Inquisitive).— 
don't think you do. 2 Don't smoke; cigarettes 
weaken the heart and lungs. 3. Everything connected 
with cricket at Mr. Jolin Piggott’s, 117 Cheapside. 


Rorrenr (Anxious).—You must be examined by a 
doctor. What you mention, however, is no symptom 
of rupture, but weakness. If yon have a soft, painless 
swelling that bulges out when you cough, that would 
be more like it, 


Caxanurs’ Craws (Lover of Pets).—Certainly, clip 
them, but not too short. 


Foop ror RABBITS WHEN THRY HAVE YouNG (Sau- 
snge).—Feed extra well. Never neeléct her for a 
single meal. Carrots and oats, a little bran mash ; no 
wet vegetables. 


CABABIANCA, ETc. (A Girl Render).—l. He was just 
doing “sentry go.” 2. Yea. cats can be taught any 
number of tricks, Read Dr. Gordon Stables's books 
on Cats, published by Messrs Dean & Son and Rout- 
ledge. '3. Yes, very interesting. Of course the little 
French frogs come to know one, and love one too. 
‘The Doctor tames frogs and toads out of doors, but 
never makes them prisoners. Even the toads scuttle 
off when a stranger comes near the wigwam where 
he works. 

ConFEssiox (Three Years’ Subscriber).—We are sorry 
for you, but earnestly advise you to trust yourself te 
a doctor, You want longer treatment than we could 
convey. Avoid advertising quacks, if you value your 
life. 

Goxoyixen (Long Naile)—Carefully cut them with a 
parr of nail scissors, but not too short. 


Owts, rc. (I. W. 0.).—1. Butchers’ and poulterers’ 
scraps, dead mice, etc. 2. Yea, the clubs will du. 
Let the motions be rhythmic, however. 


Pox Tennter (Carvell).—He makes quite a gem of a 
boy's dog. Feed well, however. 


Qvis.—Commissions are not bought in our army, so 
there is no one to write to. 


Mason WinpiAM.—The slides can probably be got by 
applying at the Army aud Navy Co-operative Stores 
in Victoria Street. 


W.J.R.—Apply to the General Manager of the Rail- 
way. The Locomotive Engincer is the head of the 
engine department. 


SATURDAY, MAROH 23, 1895. Price Ono Penny. 


No. 845.—Vol. XVII. (ALL KIGHTS RESKRVED.] 


THE RIDERS 
oR, 
THROUGH FOREST 
AND SAVANNAH. 


A TALE OF FLOWERS AND 
FILIBUSTERS. 


By Asumore Russan AND 


Freperick Boyt, 


Joint Authors of “ The Orchid See! 


(With IMustrations by ALYRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER I.—WITH THE “ FALANGE” 


AT RIVAS, 


pe camp was astir at daybreak, 
but an hour passed before the 
bugle sounded. It seemed strange 


to Hertz, who had some experience 


of war. But the Filibusters showed 


neither surprise nor impatience. 
‘They had one inestimable advan- 


“‘Upon the very crest he reined in.” 
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tage—absolute confidence in their leader 
and in themselves. 

And Hertz began to share it. The 
youths—Jack in especial—saw only the 
romantic side; but the Collector recog- 
niscd in Walker a man of the strongest 
character. whose natural firmness was 
stitiened to inflexibility by the assurance 
of a“ mission.” Such qualities may not 
make a general, but they go far to win 
battles. 

Similarly, the men he watched—he 
could count only fifty-five, though he 
reckoned again and again—lounging and 
chatting with many a twinkle in their 
eyes, but seldom laughing, were not 
soldiers. They did not even wear 
uniform. Each had embarked in his 
ordinary clothes, but these were much 
alike—woollen overshirts and trousers of 
coarse cloth, with rusty boots ta the 
knee. Every man had a large felt hat 
with the red cockade—the badge of the 
Democratic party—therein ; non-commis- 
sioned officers added a feather. But if 
not soldiers, every one could hit a parrot 
flying with a bullet, and every one wore 
“evolver and bowie as naturally as though 
they had been articles of dress. The 
best word to describe them, perhaps, is 
“formidable.” All were Americans, and 
nearly all Western men—very tall and 
big-boned, sallow, bearded, curiously slow 
of speech and grave of look. But a very 
short expericnce convinced the stranger 
that this air was a fashion overlying the 
most reckless vivacity. There was no sort 
ef liquor in camp, |e it observed. 

They paid no attention to the Orchid 
Seekers. Hertz commanded notice by 
virtue of his hook, and many a quaint 
jest went round, acknowledged at most 
by a smile. But Harry felt sure that 
these odd fellows bore them no ill-will. 
Jack was a little indignant at their cold- 
ness. 

Though the Falange remained so long 
inactive, the native allies marched out 
early, led by Colonel Ramirez. He had 
now more than twenty horsemen—a 
great advantage for scouting—but few 
shots were heard, and those far away. 
There was no sign of an engagement. 
About half-)ast eight one of the native 
officers galloped in and reported to the 
Colonel, who had not yet shown himself. 
Two minutes later the bugle sounded, 
and the Falange fell in quickly. 

“We shall have to go with them,” said 
Hertz, ‘and we may as well appear 
willing. Get your guns and come 
along.” 

They waited a: the door of the head- 
quarters hut. It is needless to describo 
their emotions. Even Jack muttered, 
“I should like to know what we are 
going to fight for!” 

“ With a rope round our necks!” Harry 
added. 

Walker came out and greeted them 
cheerfully. ‘You gentlemen,” said he, 
‘will remain with Colonel Ramirez 
during the action. I have given him 
particular instructions to takecare of you— 
so far as he may, I guess.” 

“Then you are going to fight, Colonel ?” 
Hertz rejoined. 

“Yes, sir. General Bosque won't come 
out to meet us, so I reckon we'll have to 
turn him out.” 

“You are going to attack Rivas?" 
esked Hertz in astonishinent. 
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“Yes, sir.” And he strode on. The 
Filibusters swung out of the village, and 
our adventurers followed, leaving their 
portmanteaux, food, everything save their 
arms, knapsacks, specimen-boxes, and 
field-glasses, in the care of Joaquin and 
little Pedro. 

“Well,” said Hertz to himself, “if 
Walker takes that city with fifty-five men— 
for the natives don’t count—I shall believe 
he has a mission of some kind.” 

For an hour they marched, the ground 
rising ; then from the top of a gentle hill 
they beheld the plain of Rivas. Peaceful 
as lovely in the morning sun it lay 
spread below. They looked down on the 
great lake, sparkling like a sea, foaming, 
restless, to the far eastern bound—on 
forest and river, peaked volcano, sweeping, 
rolling tablelands, wastes of savannah, 
soft little pools like pellucid eyes of 
earth. Here and there, small and few, 
lay pale green fields of native husbandry. 
In the wide lake island after island 
gleamed like gems in a setting of gold 
sand and quivering wave, from Omotepec 
to the thousand lovely rocks that edged 
the distant shore of Chontales. In the 
midst of that fair plain, between dark 
wood and golden Wacer, with red-tiled 
roofs set in green, and ruinous church 
towers, they beheld the city of Rivas. 

Just below the crest of the hill, keeping 
watch, stood the bulk of the native con- 
tingent, with Ramirez himself. Walker 
borrowed Hertz’s field-glass and swept 
the plain. 

“T commend you to your Maker, gentle- 
soen,” he said, as he gave it back. 

The Falange had not paused ; it almost 
dropped iuto the double descending that 
steep road. But Ramirez was in no such 
haste to meet the enemy. He had 
received his charge without m» word of 
greeting, and his salute to the Colonel was 
almost insolent. They marked the tight- 
cning of Walker's lipsagain. But he said 
nothing. The time had not arrived. 

Twice did Ramirez actually halt when 
scouts came riding in, under pretence of 
hearing their reports. Lieutenant Double- 
day hurried back at length with a stern 
mersage from the Colonel, and he moved 
a little faster; but his conduct was so 
suspicious that Jack cried— 

“Let us join the Americans! Walker 
won't be angry, I'm sure.” 

It was the safest course if Ramirez 
meant treachery. They pushed on and 
overtook the Falange, keeping just in 
rear of the last files. Ramirez paid no 
attention. He had enough upon his mind 
that day, still unresolved whether to sup- 
port the Americans in their mad enterprise 
or to desert them—death threatened him, 
whatever the event. 

Walker was ahead. The rear-guard of 
the Filibusters looked round as the Orchid 
Seekers drew closer, and passed the word 
along. All turned their heads with 
curiosity to see the new recruits, but no 
one addressed them. They were chat- 
ting coolly and pleasantly among them- 
selves. 

It was near ten o'clock and the sun 
grew hot. Parrots and parroquets which 
had been feeding in the orchards began 
to seek the forest shade. They passed 
overhead in flocks, but each pair kept 
apart, croaking softly to one another as 
they flew. Harry marked a tall tree 
bearing great scarlet flowers of strange 


form that bobbed and quivered though 
no wind was perceptible below; before he 
could call attentioa to it the huge flowers 
opened and spread wide, the tree itself 
seemed to burst into flame, and fifty 
macaws soared into the air, screaming 
like so many steam whistles. 

And then they reached the plain, where 
hedges of “wild pineapple” (pinuela) 
bordered the road, with here and there an 
opening which led into an Indian com- 

ound. No human being they saw there, 
Put dimly through the palms and orchard 
trees glimmered the hut, clothed in flowers. 
The alarm had been given evidently, but 
still there was no sound nor movement in 
the town, more and more clearly outlined 
at each step. 

Just beyond a cross-road the leading 
files overtook a group of market-women, 
and intercepted them before they could 
fly. All were Indians, and they stood 
fixed in terror, their eyes wide end 
mouths gaping, as the big strangers seized 
their baskets of fruit and promptly 
emptied them; but none uttered a cry. 
Every man paid for what he took, reckon- 
ing the value at San Francisco prices and 
asking no change; but still they were 
mute, and when the Falange had passed 
on they quietly picked up their baskets, 
turned back to the cross-road, and van- 
ished without speaking. Such is tho 
Indian character. 

A mile from Rivas, Walker commanded 
a halt, and sent back an imperative sum- 
mons to Ramirez; he himself, with some 
of his officers, Colonel Kewen, Major 
Crocker, and Captain Hornsby, climbed a 
bank beside the road—an old Indian 
tomb, doubtless, covered now with earth 
and bushes—to view the scene of action. 
After them went the guide, a tall, gaunt, 
full-blooded Indian named Mendez, but 
commonly called “ the Hangman,” from 
his ruthless exploits in a former war. Ho 
was mounted, and he charged up the tiny 
hill full gallop—not without danger, for 
the bushes were thick and matted. Upon 
the very crest he reined in, pulling hia 
horse back upon its haunches, while its 
fore-feet pawed the air. 

A young Filibuster, cleaving a pineapple 
with his bowie, stopped to watch this per- 
formance. Resuming the operation, he 
said: 

“My! They're reel Ind’ans, after all, 
Sergeant Tucker.” 

Sergeant Tucker was the very big man 
with the feather in his hat who had inter- 
posed between his joking comrades and 
the Orchid Seekers the day before. 

“Pshaw!” he replied. “They're as 
ugly an’ as fause. So’s a muck-beetle an’ 
so’s a turkey-buzzard, but I guess they're 
not the same creeturs.” He turned to 
Harry and said, kindly enough in his way, 
“Wal, Rosebud, we're glad to seo yer, 
but how d’yer reckon to get through ver 
time this next half-hour? Maybe yer 
don't know as there’s going to be a rum- 
pus in these parts?" 

“TI know it very well, Sergeant, I'm 
sorry to say,” Harry replied. ‘And as it 
wouldn’t be very wise to trust to the pro- 
tection of your doubtful friends behind, 
I'm afraid we shall have to rumpus too!” 

“Shall ye, reely? Wal, I admire! 
Comrades, here’s David come from the 
island of Great Britain ter put this thing 
through for us!” 

All in hearing looked at Harry gravely. 


He coloured; Jack fumed; but Hertz 
quieted him. 

“Then ther ain’t no need ter make our 
wills this time,” said the young Fili- 
buster. 

“Hes ary comrade got a dime trumpet 
in his sack?” asked another. “ It’s not 
a big insterment yer’ll want, David, to 
knock down them adobé * walls.” The 
good fellow’s recollection of Biblical his- 
tory had got mixed. 

“David fought a bigger giant than any 
of you.” cried Harry, “ und inaybe a bigger 
boaster.” 

“That's yer trail, Rosebud,” langhed 
the Sergeant. “They're a snarling pack 
if yer front ’em. But "—he grew serious, 
and turned to Hertz—* it’s not fitting to 
lead a couple of brave bovs into deadly 
peril when they ha’n’t no concern in the 
outfit. I give you my opinion, sir.” 

“That's so,” all murmured. 

Hertz was about to explain the necessity 
of the case when a church bell in the 
town clanged out—then. «nother and 
another, till the air quivercd with sound ; 
not the modulated peal so frequent in 
these lands, but the wild jangle caused by 
men pulling their hardest without a break. 
The Filibusters listened with curiosity. 

“Them Greasers won't leave us a 
sound bell to call the Falange to dinner,” 
grumbled the Sergeant. 

Walker hurried down: his men were 
already standing in their ranks. 

“You will make for the Plaza!” he 
shouted above the din. 

Ramirez had closed up, as uncertain 
as ever what course to follow. Through 
blinding dust the Vilibusters pressed on. 
The mounted men in advance reported 
no movement outside the town. The 
“White Cockades” meant to defend 
themselves ainong the houses. 

“ Double!" shonted Colonel Kewen. 

In the rear at least, where the Orchid 
Seekers were forced to run, or risk the 
treachery of Ramirez, the dust was so 
thick they could not see one another. 
They knew not where they were, but 
Hertz reckoned that the town must be 
very close, when suddenly a roar in front 
—the “sing” of bullets overhead, an 
outburst of yells —annonnccd the enemy's 
position. They occupied a group of 
small honses beside the main ctrect, sup- 
ported by a stronger party on the rising 
ground of Santa Ursula to their left. 

“Charge !" cried Walker. Nobody 
heard him, and there was no need. When 
such men see a foe they fly at him. In 
an instant the houses were carried. The 
windows nad been blocked and loopholed, 
the doors were narrow. By sheer weight 
and strength of body the Americans 
drove back the swarm struggling to pass 
out, and pursued them—all in panic 
flight—throngh the buildings. In breath- 
less haste the bugler sounded the recall. 

“Forward!” cried Walker. “ To the 
Plaza!” 

But as they streamed back the troops 
posted on Santa Ursula fired o volley into 
their flank. Colonel Kewen forgot his 
orders. 

“Charge the hill!” he cried, and led 
the way. Thirty men followed him. 

Carried on by his natural impetuosity, 
Jack had entered the houses with the 
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rest. Hertz and Harry, more prudent, 
conscious that the quarrel was not theirs, 
and resolved to run as little risk as pos 
until such time as they could safely leave 
the Kalange, remained in the rear. But 
they now found themselves with Walker, 
who, unaware of Kewen’s desertion, was 
pressing on up the street. ‘The smoke 
and the dust were clearing. Presently 
from houses on the right and from a bar- 
ricade in front such a storm of fire burst 
on the little band that they recoiled, taking 
shelter behind a wall. Furious with dis- 
appointment, but never dreaming of 
retreat, the Filibusters crouched here, 
pouring a stream of bullets through every 
window of the houses occupied by the 
enemy. 

Suddenly Harry cried, ‘ Where’s 
Jack?" Until this moment the youth 
had not been missed. 

Hertz glanced swiftly round. Jack was 
not with the party. Could he have been 
struck down in the rush? Ho rose to his 
feet. 

“Stay here, Harry. 

But Harry would not. 
my brother, Mr. Hertz. 
for him!” 

* How can I face your mother without 
both of you?” Hertz answered, running 
beyond the shelter of the wall. Harry 
was beside him in & moment, but he 
was dragged back expostulating. 

Mendez, dismounted, rushed past, and 
they heard Walker shout after him, “ By 
the side street, remember! If they 

‘advance that way there is no danger, and 
the town is ours.” 

“Let me go! I will go!” cried Harry, 
struggling desperately. “If we're defeated 
they'll murder Jack!” It was evident. 
Hertz loosed him, and both started after 
the Hangman. 

Several bodies lay in the road; many 
wounded had crept under the house-walls. 
Jack was not there. They ran tothe spot 
beneath the hill of Santa Ursula, where the 
fight began. Bullets were still flying 
overhead. At a hundred yards’ distance, 
in front of his men, stood Ramirez, smok- 
ing acigar. Mendez was rushing towards 
him, shouting vehemently. 

More bodies lay around the enemy's 
first position and in the buildings. But 
Jack had not fallen there either. They 
returned to the roadway. Ramirez was 
marching off. Even Mendez, the bravest, 
if almost the cruellest, of his race, stood 
hesitating, so desperate was the situation 
now. 

“ Jack—Jack !"’ cried Harry in tones so 
hoarse that a whisper would have carried 
almost as far. “Oh, we must go back! 
We must find him!” 

“Hi, Mendez!" Hertz shouted, “ you 
won't desert your colonel?” 

“No—never!" he answered, making 
his decision; “I'll live or die with 
Walker!" 

They sped back with the gaunt Indian. 
Aimless volleys still swept the street, 
though, save themselves, nothing stirred 
therein. But the“ White Cockades * made 
no reply to the steady rain of balls enter- 
ing their windows from the flank. For if 
a hand showed there it was struck. 

Hertz judged the position as he ran. 
“Ah!” he thought, “ if Walker had fifty 
men to charge now the victory would be 
his, and our lives would at least be safe.” 

But fifteen minutes had passed since the 


Ill find him!” 
“No,no! He's 
I wnust look 
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fight began, so long it takes to tell the 
story of events that follow without a 
pause! As Hertz and Harry and Mendez 
sped past the mouth of that narrow road 
leading to Santa Ursula, they were en- 
veloped in a mob of “ White Cockades,”’ 
broken and panio-stricken, rushing head- 
long down. A few aimed blows in passing ; 
all three received wounds; but ncne 
stopped. hen the pursning Filibusters 
burst into sight, and with the foremost— 
eager and clamorous as any—Jack Rider! 

“Thank Heaven!” cried Harry! It was 
no time for reproaches. They caught his 
hand and ran on. 

Some of the fugitives turned to the left 
and gained the open country, but the bulk 
sought shelter with their comrades. Jack 
sxw the advantage and burst away again, 
disregarding Harry's appeal. Colonel 
Kewen lay dead upon the hill; there was 
no officer left with this party. 

“Charge!” he cried, and dashed on. 
Hertz and Hairy knew by experience the 
futility of attempting restraint when his 
blood was up as now. 

he Fihbusters would have charged 
probably without an order, but in desultory 
fashion ; the word of command brought 
them together, and no one asked who gave 
it. Shielded from the enemy’s fire by the 
crowd of fugitives, they rushed forward 
with Jack, followed perforce by Hertz and 
Harry. Walker's party sallied out to join 
them as they passed. In an instant the 
barricade was carried, and the houses-- 
five hundred men, armed and unwounded, 
fled before forty ! 

“To the Plaga! tothe Plaza !” Walker 
roared. His men responded with ahusky 
cheer, and on they went. 

But the effect of Kewen’s disobedience 
or mistake showed itself now. It gave 
Bosque time to drag his artillery into the 
great square, and as the Filibusters 
debouched he fired point-blank with grape. 
Had the gun been well aimed every man 
must have perished, but Major Crocker 
alone fell dead. This was not all. At 
the same moment a volley poured into 
their flank ; the garrison of San Juan del 
Sur, recalled, came up in the nick of time. 
Then those fearless spirits were dismayed; 
not waiting for orders they fell back, but 
steadily, fronting the foe and carrying 
their wounded. 

‘They were scarcely pursned, but in every 


- direction the bugles sounded. When they 


emerged from the street they ‘saw the 
troops from San Juan de] Sur posted in 
the open ground to head them back while 
the Rivas garrison rallied and closed in. 
Wearied out now, but far from despairing, 
the Falange sought refuge in one of those 
houses so often mentioned. A few picked 
marksmen kept the enemy at a distance. 

Some moments’ breathing space they 
must have, whatever the cost. But if 
those dauntless fellows could have quailed 
that was a trying moment. Mustered 
now they could count their losscs. Of 
six officers two were killed, two disabled ; 
happily Walker had not been touched. 
Forty men only remained out of fifty-five, 
and every one hurt. But neither sorrow 
nor anxiety unnerved them. The wounded 
tried to jest, but they alone. All who 
could still fight dressed their hurts or a 
comrade’s with frowning brow. 

So they rested while the enem: ew 
closer and thicker. Of the Orchid Beckers 
Jack had a bullet in his arm; Hertz was 
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lame, aud he had received several cuts 
from the fugitives of Santa Ursula ; Harry 
had escaped with a blow on the head. 
He was dazed, but not seriously hurt. 
The Collector seized the opportunity to 
take Jack to task. 

“You havo no business to fight except 
in defence of your life,” he said severely. 
“We are here against our will; we know 
next to nothing about the quarrel even.” 

“You are, right, Mr. Hertz,’ Jack 
answered, .‘“ And if the Halange was able 
to protect us I'm not sure that I should 
have helped. _ But it is not; so I thought 
it most prudent to do what I could.” 

They could not seriously deny this. 

Suddenly s cannon boomed and a round 
shot passed through the adobé wall just 
above their hoads. 

“ Who volunteers to capture that gun?” 
Walker shouted, and every Filibuster who 
could rise stood up. Mendez appeared in 

. tho doorway—-s terrific figure, black with 
dust and smoke; but so were they all. 
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“Here!” he cried. “I show you the 
gun." And he hurried out, followed by 
-all the Americans save the severely 
wounded. 

The firing redoubled on the instant, 
then ceased; a few minutes afterwards 
the party came back, laughing grimly 
as they regained the shelter. The gun 
had been spiked without the loss of a 
man, 

But it was time to go. Unperccived 
the thatch of the house had taken fire. 
It mattered little; they had found a 
moment’s rest. Calmly Walker made 
his dispositions to retreat, and steadily the 
men fell into their places. 

A forlorn hope, the least seriously hurt, 
swung out of the compound, fired a volley, 
and raced at the troops of San Juan del 
Sur, drawn up in front. They aimed at 
the officers, and scarcely one of them 
missed. The men fled without firing a 
shot. A few of those lately beleaguering 
the house discharged their muskets, but 

(To be continued.) : 


they were only too glad to see the back of 
these terrible Americans, There was no 
pursnit. 

Wearied out, famishing, they dragged 
themselves along that road traversed so 
confidently in the morning. But there 
was no word of complaint. They looted 
the Indian gardens for food, but even 
then such as had money: left it upon the 
ground. Late in the afternoon they 
reached the village of Tola, their haulting- 
place the night before, and--luck they 
had not dared to count upon—found the 
provisions hidden there by Walker's 
thoughtful foresight untouched. 

So ended the first battle of Rivas. Fif- 
teen men .and two officers they left upon 
the field; the enemy confessed a loss of 
seventy ‘killed and two hundred wounded. 

“Weve got to fix this up next time, 
comrades,” said Sergeant Tucker when 
he had completed his list of killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

“That's so!” they growled. 
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A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 


By JuLes VERNE, oie 


Author of “Rodolphe de Gorts," “Adrift in the Pacific,” etc., 


s S you have come at last ?” 
“IT came as soon as you sent for me, 
my friend.” 

“ Not without taking your time!” 

“The time to come here——” 

“Indeed! One would think you had 
taken your passage on the Charmante 
Amélie!" * 

Tregomain took no notice of this allusion 
to the slow progress of canal-boats com- 
pared with that of sca-going ships. He 
saw that his neighbour was in a bad 
temper, in which there was nothing 
astonishing, and he made up his mind to 
put up with it, as was his custom. 

Antifer stretched out a finger, which lie 
gently squeezed between his thumb and 
index of his large hand. 

“Eh! Not so strong! 
squeeze too tight!” 

“Txcuse me. I took particular care—” 

“Well, you could not have made a 
Worse mess of it.”’ 

* And:with a gesture Captain Antifer 
invited Tregomain to sit down atthe table 
in the middle of the room. 

The boatman obeyed, and sat himself 
in a chair, his legs wide apart, his feet 
placed firmly in shoes without heels, his 
huge handkerchief spread on his knees—a 
cotton handkerchief with blue and red 
flowers, ornamented with an anchor at 
each corner. 

This handkerchief always made Antifer 
shrug his shoulders. An anchor for o 
bargeman! Why not a foremast or a 
maininast,or a mizen on a barge! 

“You will take a drink,” snid he, bring- 
ing out two glasses and a bottle. 

“You knowy my friend, that I never 
take anything:” 

This did not prevent Antifer from filling 


You always 


CHAPTER V. 


two glasses. According to a custom now 
ten years ‘old, “he first drank his own 
allowance, and then drank Tregomain’s. 

“ And now let us talk.” ~~~ 

“ Of what?” asked the bargeman, who 
knew exactly what was coming. 

“Of what? Of what would you like us 
to talk, if not of —?” 

“That is truco. Have you found the 
spot that interests you on this famous 
latitude?” 

“Found it? And how would you like 
mo to find it? By listening to the chatter 
of the two females who were here just 
now?” 2 

“The good Nanon and my pretty 
Enogate!"" 

“Oh! I know—you are always ready to 
take their part against ne. But that has 
nothing todo with it. Here has my father 
been dead for eignt years, and for eight 
years this latitude question has not ad- 
vanced a step. It is time it should finish.” 

“I,” said the bargeman, winking, 
“would soon finish it, by not bothering 
any more about it.” 

“Indeed. And my father’s command 
on his death-bed—what would you do 
with that? That sort of thing is sacred, 
I believe.” 

“Tt is a pity,” said Tregomain, “that 
the worthy man did not say a little more.” 

“Tf he did not say a little more it was 
because he did not know a little more ! 
Am I, too, to. see my last day without 
knowing any more?” _ 

Tregomain was about to answer that 
that was very likely—amd even desirable. 
He refrained, however, so as not to excite 
his tempestuous friend. 

What had happened a few days before 
Antifer senior died was as follows: 


ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


ete. 


It was in the year 1854—a year which 
the old sailor was not to see out in this 
world. Feeling himself very ill, he 

- thought he would tell his son a story, the 
mystery of which he had been unable to 
penetrate. eRe oS Me 

Fifty-five years before—in 1799—whilc 

he was trading in the Levant, Thomas 
Antifer was cruising off the coast of Pales- 
tine, the very day that Bonaparte was 
.massacring the prisoners of Jaffa. One 
of these unfortuhates, who had taken 
“refuge on a rock, where’ le was awaiting 
“inevitable death, had been taken away by 
the French sstlor during the night, em- 
barked on his ship, had his wounds 
dressed, and finally recovered, after two 
months of good treatment. 

This prisoner told his rescuer who he 
was. He said he was Kamylk Pasha, a 
native of Egypt, and when he took his 
leave, he assured the gallant sailor that 
he would not forget him. When the 
time came he would receive a proof of 
his gratitude. 

Thomas Antifer pursued his voyages, 
thinking more or less of the promises 
that had been made to him, and made up 
his mind to think no more of them, as it 
did not seem that they would ever be 
realised. 

In his old age he retired to St. Malo, de- 
voting himself to the maritime education 
of his son, and he was seventy-seven years 
old when a letter reached him in June. 
1842. 

Whence ¢ame this letter, written in 
French? From Egypt evidently, from 
the postmark. What did it contain ? 
Simply this : 

“(Captain Thomas Antifer is requested 
to note in his pocket-book this latitude, 


24 degrees 59 minutes north, which will 
be completed by a longitude that will 
eventually be communicated tohim. He 
will do well not to forget this, and to keep 
itsecret. It is of considerable importance 
to him. The enormous sum in gold, 
diamonds, and precious stones that this 
latitude and longitude will one day be 
worth to him, will only be the just recom- 
pense for the services he formerly ren- 
dered to the prisoner of Jaffa.” 

And this lotter was signed with a donble 
K, in the form of a monogram. 

This is what it was that fired the 
imagination of the worthy man—the 
worthy father of his son. And so after 
forty-three years Kamylk Pasha had re- 
inembered him! He had taken his tine 
about it! 

Now Thomas Antifer spoke to no one 
about this—not even to his son. He 
waited. He waited for twelve years, and 
if he had had @ sister Anne on a tower, 
sister Anne would have seen nothing. But 
was it reasonable that he should carry the 
secret to the tomb with him, that he 
should reach the end of his life without 
having to open his door to the envoy of 
the Pasha? No! he could not believe it. 
He said to himself that this secret ought 
to be entrusted to him who would stand 
in his place, his son Pierre. And in 1854 
the old sailor, then aged eighty-nine, think- 
ing that he had only a few days to live, 
told his son and heir of Kamylk’s inten- 
tions. He made him promise—as ho 
himself had done—never to forget the 
figures of this latitude, to carefully pre- 
serve the letter signed with the double K, 
and to await in all confidence the appear- 
ance of the messenger. Then the worthy 
man, wept for by his family, lamented by 
all those who knew him, was buried in the 
family grave. 

We know Captain Antifer, and we can 
easily imagine with what intensity such a 
revelation worked on his mind, and on 
his inflammable imagination : the millions 
his father had imagined, he multiplied 
by ten. Of Kamylk Pasha he made a 
sort of vizier of the Arabian Nights. He 
dreamt only of gold and precious stones 
buried in an Ali Baba’s cave. But with 
his natural impatience, his characteristic 
nervousness, it was impossible for him to 
show the same reserve as his father. To 


, remain a dozen years without saying a 


, be able to do this, but not the son. 


word, without confiding to anybody, 
without doing anything to discover what 
had become of the signatory of the 
letter with the double K—the father might 
And so 


. in 1855, during one of his voyages in the 


Mediterranean, having put in at Alex- 
andria, he judiciously obtained as much 
information as he could concerning 
Kamylk Pasha. 

Had he existed 2 There was no doubt 
as to this, for the old sailor possessed a 
letter in his handwriting. Did he still 
exist ? This was a serious question, to 
which Captain Antifer attached particular 
importance. The information was dis- 
concerting. Kamylk Pasha had disap- 
peared for twenty years, and no one knew 
what had become of him. 

Here was an obstacle for Captain 
Antifer to run into; but he did not sink, 
all the same. He might be without news 


' of Kamylk, but there was no doubt 


Kamylk was living in 1842, the famous 
letter proved it. Probably he had had 
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to leave the country, for reasons he was 
not obliged to reveal. When the time 


came, his messenger, the bearer of the - 


interesting longitude, would present him- 
self, and as the father was no longer in 
the world, it would be his son who would 
receive him, and give him a warm wel- 
come, you may be sure. 

Captain Antifer returned: then to St. 
Malo, and said nothing to anybody, much 
as it might cost him. He continued at 
sea until his retirement in 1857, and since 
then he had lived in the midst of his 
family. 

But what an existence! Occupation- 
less, always possessed with’ one- fixed idea ! 
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Kamylk gave no sign of life. Hence 
continual excitement on the part of 
Captain Antifer. His family had given 
up believing in the fortune, and the letter 
seemed to them merely a mystitication. 
Tregomain, without letting it appear, 
looked upon his friend as a simpleton.of 
the first water. But Antifer never 
faltered. This fortune was as surely his 
as if he had received it; and those who 
would say otherwise did so at the peril of 
a storm. 

And so the bargeman, when he found 
himself in his presence seated before the 
table, was firmly resolved not to provoke 
an explosion. 


“s 


“Have you found the spot?” 


These twenty-four degrees and these fifty- 
nine minutes flew about his brain like so 
many tormenting flies. He could keep 
his tongue still no longer; he confided his 
secret to his sister, to his niece, to his 
nephew, to Gildas Tregomain. And soon 
the secret—in part at least—was known 
all over the town, and even beyond St. 
Servan and Dinard. It was known that 
an enormous fortune was to fall some day 
into the hands of Captain Antifer, and 
that it could not fail to come tohim. And 
there never came a knock at his door, 
withont his expecting to be greeted with 
the words: 

“Here is the longitude you have been 
waiting for.” 

Years went by. The messenger of 


“Look here,” said Captain Antifer, 
looking him in the face, ‘answer me 
without prevarication, for you always 
appear as though you did not understand 
me. After all, the skipper of the 
Charmante Amélie never had occasion to 
fix his position. It is not between the 
banks of the Rance—a mere rivulet- that 
it is necessary to take altitudes, observe 
the sun, the moon, the stars——” 

And in this pleasant way we may be 
sure it was Antifer’s intention to show 
the immense difference between a ooastcr- 
skipper and a bargee. 

The excellent Tregomain smiled, and 
looked at the many-coloured rays of the 
handkerchief on his knee, 

“ Are you listening?” 
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“Yes, my friend.” 

“Well, once for all, do you know 
exactly what a latitude is?” 

“Very nearly.” 

“Do you know that it is a circle 
parallel to the Equator ; that it is divided 
into 860 degrees, which means 2,160 
ininutes, or 129,600 secords ?"” 

“Why should I not know it ?” replied 
the smiling Tregomain. 

‘And do you know that an are of fif- 
teen degrees corresponds to an hour of 
time, and an arc of fifteen minutes to a 
minute of time, and an are of fifteen 
seconds to a second of time?” 

“ Would you like me to repeat it?” 

“No, that would be useless. Well, I 
have this latitude of 24 degrees 59 minutes 
north of the Equator. Well, in this paral- 
lel, which contains three hundred and 
sixty degrees—three hundred and sixty, 
you understand—there are three hundred 
and fifty-nine which aro of no more use 
to me than an anchor without flukes. 

ut there is one, and only one, which I 
do not know, and never shall know until 
I have been told the longitude that crosses 
it, and there, at that very spot, there are 
millions—Don’t smile——” 

“Tam not smiling, my friend.” 

“ Yea, millions which are mine, which 
I have the right to dig up, the day I find 
the place where they are buried —-” 

“Well,” replied the bargeman sweetly, 
“you must wait patiently until the mes- 
senger comes with the good nows.” 

“ Patiently—pationtly. What is there 
that flows in your veins?" 

*“ Really you should take it calmly.” 

“Calmly! Do you forget that we are 
in ’62; that my father died in '54; that 
he had possessed this secret ever since '42 ; 
and that for twenty years we have been 
waiting for the word of this puzzling 
charade——"" 

“Twenty years!" murmured Trego- 
main; “how the timo passes! Twenty 
years ago I was still in command of the 
Charmante Amélie.” 

“ Who is talking about the Charmante 
Amélie?" asked Antifor ; “are we talking 
about the Charmante Amélic or the lati- 
tude in this letter?” 

And beneath the bargeman’s blinking 
eyes he tossed the famous letter, all old 
and yellow, on which figured the mono- 
gram of Kamylk Pasha. “Yes, this 
letter, this wretched letter,” he continued, 
“which I have sometimes been tempted 
to tear up, to reduce to cinders—" 

“And that might perhaps be wise!" 
ventured the bargeman. 

“Yee here, Tregomain,” said Antifer, 
his eyes flashing, his voice ringing, “ mind 
_you never answer me like that again.” 

“Never.” 

“ And if ever, in a moment of madness, 
I wish to destroy this letter, which is as 
good as a title-decd to me—if ever Iam 
unreasonable enough to forget what I owe 
to myself and mine, and you do not 
prevent me——” 

“T will prevent you, my friend; I will 
prevent you,” Tregomain hastened to 
roply. : ; 

Antifer in great excitement seized his 
glass, chinked it against that of the barge- 
man, and said: 

“To your health, Captain!” , 

“To yours!" replied Tregomain, lifting 
his glass up to his eyes, and then setting 
it back again on tho table. 
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Antifer became thoughtful, running his 
feverish hand through his hair, muttering 
to himself, and grinding the pebble 
between his teeth. Suddenly he crossed 
his arms and looked at his friend. 

“Do you know where this wretched 
latitude goes 2?” 

“ How could I not do so?” asked the 
bargeman, who had submitted a hundred 
times to this lesson in geography. 

“Nevermind! There are some things 
we cannot know too well.” And, open- 
ing the atlas at the map of the world— 
“ Look!" he said in a tone that admitted 
of neither hesitation nor reply. 

‘Tregomain looked. 

“ You see St. Malo, don’t you?” 

“Yes, and there is the Rance.” 

“Never mind the Rance! You will 
inake me hate the Rance! Get on to 
the meridian of Paris, and run down to 
the twenty-fourth paralleL”’ 

“T run down.” 

“Traverse France, Spain. Enter 
Africa ; cross Algeria; reach the Tropic of 
Cancer. There, above Tinbuctoo—” 

“T am there.” 

“Well now, we are on this famous 
latitude.” 

“Yes, here we are.” 

“Now run along to the east. Cross 
Afriea, walk over to the Red Sea, stride 
through Arabia. Take your hat off to 
the Sultan of Muscat, jump into India, 
leaving Bombay and Calcutta to starboard, 
skirt the base of China, run across For- 
mosa, the Pacific, the Sandwich Islands— 
do you follow me?" 

“T am following you,” replied Trego- 
main, wiping his head with his huge 
handkerchief. 

“Well, here we are in America, in 
Mexico, then in the Gulf, then near Cuba. 
You jump the Straits of Florida, cross the 
Atlantic, skirt the Canaries, reach Africa, 
come up the Paris meridian and return to 
St. Malo after having made the tour of 
the globe on the twenty-fourth parallel.” 

“ Yes!” said the complaisant bargeman. 

“ And now," continued Antifer, “we 
have traversed the two continents, the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, the Indian Ocean, 
in which islands and islets are in thou- 
sands, and can you tell me where my 
millions are hidden ? 

“ That is what we do not know.” 

“That is what we shall know.” 

“Yes—that is what we shall know 
when the meszenger——" 

Antifer took the second glass which had 
not been sipped by his friend. 

“To your health!" he said. 

“To yours!" said Tregomaih, clinking 
the empty glass against the full one which 
was once his. 

Ten o'clock struck. 
shook the street door. 

“If that is the man with the longi- 
tude!" exclaimed Antifer. 

“Oh!” said his friend, who could not 
restrain this gentle exclamation of doubt. 

“And why not?” said Antifer, his 
cheeks flushing purple. 

“Just so! Why not?" replied the 
conciliating bargeman, thinking of the 
beginning of a salute for the bearer of 
good news. 

Suddenly shouts were heard on the 
ground-floor—shouts of joy, it is true, 
which, coming from Nanon and Enogate, 
could not be addressed to an envoy of 
Kamylk Pasha. 


A loud knock 


“Ttishe! 
women. 

“He? He?” said Captain Antifer, and 
he was walking towards the stairs when 
the door of his room opened. 

“Good evening, uncle—good even- 
ing!” 

This was said in a cheery, satisfied 
voice, which had the effect of exasperating 
the uncle in question. 

“He! was Juhel. He had just 
arrived. He had not failed in catching 
the train from Nantes, nor in passing his 
examination, for he shouted— 

“ Passed, uncle, passed !"” 

“Passed!” repeated the woman and 
the girl. 

“ Passed—what ? 
Antifer. 

“ Passed as long-voyage captain, with 
the maximum of marks!” 

And as his uncle did not open his arms 
to him he fell into those of Tregomain, 
who hugged him to his heart in a way 
that nearly squeezed the breath out of 
LLL. 

“You are suffocating him, Gildas!” 
said Nanon. 

“T only just touched him!” replied the 
smiling bargeman. 

Juhel panted a little, and recovered 
himself, and then turning to Antifer, who 
was walking about feverishly, said— 

“ And now, uncle, when shall the wed- 
ding be?” 

“What wedding?” 

“‘ My wedding with my dear Enogate, ' 
replied Juhel : “ was it not agreed upon ?"" 

Yes, agreed upon,” said Nanon, 

“ At least, unless Enogate does not care 
for me now I am a captain.” 

“Oh! Juhel!” answered the girl, hold- 
ing out a hand in which the worthy Trego- 
main—so he pretended—thought he saw 
her put her heart. 

Antifer did not reply, but seemed to be 
trying to find out which way the wind 
blew. 

“Come, uncle,” said the young man. 
and he stood there, his face radiant, his 
eyes bright with happiness. 

“Uncle,” said he, “did you not say 
that the wedding should take place when 
I passed, and that we would fix the day 
as soon as I came back?” 

“T believe you did say so, my friend,” 
ventured the bargeman. 

“Well, I have passed,” said Juhel; 
“and here I have come back, and if it is 
not inconvenient, uncle, we will fix it for 
the first week in April——” 

Antifer started. 

“In eight weeks? Why not in eight 
days, in eight hours, in eight minutes?" 

“Well, I should not object, uncle.” 

“Oh! We must have a little time,” 
said Nanon; “there are preparations, 
purchases to make——” 

“Yes, I have to get s new coat built,” 
said Tregomain, the future best man. 

“ Then—shall we say the 5th of April?" 
asked Juhel. 

“Be it so,” said Antifer, who found 
himself driven behind his last entrench- 
ments, 

“Ah! my good uncle,” said the girl. 
leaping on to his neck. 

“Ah! my dear uncle,” said the young 
man. 

And as he embraced him on one side. 
while Enogate embraced him on the other. 
it is not impossible that their cheeks met. 


Itishe!” repeated the two 


replied Captain 


“ That is agreed,” continued the uncle — 
“ the 5th of April, but on one condition.” 

“Oh, no condition!” 

“ A condition? ” exclaimed Tregomain. 
who feared some further device on the 
part of his friend. 

“Yes, one condition.” 
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“ And what is that ?"" asked Juhel, be- 
ginning to frown. 

“If my longitude does not reach me 
before then.” 

They all breathed again. 

“Yes! yes!" they replied with one 
voice. 

(To be continued.) 
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And really it would have been cruel to 
refuse this satisfaction to Captain Antifer. 
Besides, what likelihood was there that the 
messenger of Kamylk Pasha, whom they 
had been expecting for twenty years, would 
make his appearance before the date fixed 
for the wedding of Juhel and Enogate ? 


IN THE LAND OF THE LION AND THE OSTRICH. 
A TALE OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of “The Cruise of the Snow bird,” “ Our Horie in the Sileer West,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXV.—ZEIKUL AND WOMO PREPARE FOR REVENGE.—A COUNCIL OF WAR. 


T was very easy to talk about a baby 
giraffe at the breakfast-table, but to 
catch one was quite another matter. How- 
ever, you never know what you can do 
till you try. So all preparations were 
anade for the great hunt. 

During the journey to the part of the 
country where the giraffes had formerly 
been seen in considerable herds, which 
occupied more than a week's time, nothing 
of any size was killed except what was 
wanted for the daily ration, and once a 
lion. He was a very fine specimen, and 
ts man-eater besides, for he had visited the 
cawup on a clear moonlight night and car- 
ried away a Caffre. Kenneth himself, 
followed by Jacobs, picked up his rifle and 
tollowed the monster into the bush. The 
screams of the poor Caffre guided their 
footsteps for a time. But at last one 
scream was cut short off in the centre, as 
it were, and they knew the man was dead. 
Soon after, as they crept stealthily through 
the bnsh, they heard the crushing and 
munching of bones, and in a few minutes’ 
time came to a clearing where, in the full 
light of the moon, the lion lay enjoying 
his awful feast. Crack went two rifles 
almost simultaneously, and that feast was 
never finished. 

‘The giraffe is one of the strangest ani- 
mals in nature. Like the ostrich, its 
main protection from its enemies lies in 
speed of foot, length of neck, and keen- 
ness of sight. With its beautiful head 
towering skywards above the bush and the 
Caffre grass, it can sight its enemies afar off. 
Ifcaught in a corner, however, or in a 
cul de sac, by, say, 9 man on horseback, it 
can defend itself by a perfect storm of 
kicks from its huge hoofs ; and woe be to 
him who is within reach of these swift and 
fearful blows. An ostrich can kick, but 
the giraffe, like Roderick Dhu in Scott's 
grand poem, 

“Showers its blows like wintry rain,” 


The head and eyes, then, of the giraffe 
ne extremely lovely, and the tongue pos- 
sesses much of the usefulness of the 
elephant’s trunk: it is said too to be an 
organ of smell as well as of touch and 
taste. 

The giraffe, roaming at peace in the 
forest and browsing the succulent herbage 
or foliage, is content to walk; but let it 
once be alarmed, and it scours the plains 
or valleys at a splendid gallop. This 
,curious animal finds the length of its legs 
somewhat disadvantageous when it wants 
to drink. Then, before it can get its 


head to the water, it must straddle in the 
drollest and most awkward manner. 

I must be brief in my narrative of the 
capture of the baby giraffe, because it is 
somewhat sad. One day, while at some 
distance from their party and on horse- 
back, Jacobs and Kenneth sighted and 
gave chase to a small herd of giraffe that 
was careering across a level plain, making 
for bush at a distance. There were five 
cows and two bulls in all. One of the 
former had a calf, and it was she who fell 
behind as our horses tried to head the 
whole herd away from the bush. 

Jacobs got up to her first, and his rifle 
it was that gave her her congé. It wasa 
splendid shot, for the horse was going at 
the full gallop, and he hit her behind the 
head, the bullet crashing through the spine. 

The poor baby giraffe never left its 
mother, and it was pitiful to observe the 
look of bewilderment in its face as it 
walked around her. 

Kenneth and Jacobs waited till the 
Caffres came up, and then a cordon of 
nets was drawn quietly around, and 
brought nearer and nearer to the dead 
giraffe and calf. I think the latter im- 
agined the mother was playing a game, 
for, taking no heed of its would-be captors, 
it would run backwards a little, then for- 
wards, in a droll, ungainly way, striking 
the dead dam with its little hoot. But 
all this was very pitiable. Not until the 
net was thrown around it did the calf 
attempt to get away. But after this, and 
until tied, its struggles were tremendous. 

It is surprising, however, how very 
tame the creature soon became, for by the 
time the party regained Nyema's village 
it would eat from the hand. It would not 
have been safe to have given the baby its 
liberty altogether, though it really might 
have followed Alie as the lamb followed 
Mary. I am sure it would have done so, 
from the wistful way it looked at Alie 
when, after feeding it, she walked away. 
Kenneth commenced to write — poem 
about Alie and her pet, but he never got 
farther than the first verse, which pos- 
sesses more truth than poetical merit: 

“Alie had a young giraffe, 
“Twas strange to hear it hollcr, 
And everywhere that Alle went 
Its eyes were sure to foller.” 


The word “ holler,” I may mention, is 
somewhat of a poetic license, but there is 
no mistake about the eye part of this 
business. 

As a poet, I have to confess that my 


sporting hero Kenneth did not come any- 
where near to Shakespeare. After the 
sample I have given you of his powers, 
‘ou may not feel inclined to believe this, 
but I think it is true. Even hear these 
lines for instance: 
“Good night, good night: parting is such sweet 
sorrow 
That I shall say good night til! it be to-morrow.” 


No doubt you have. Well, those are 
Shakespeare's, and there is a charmingly 
romantic ring about them. But they are 
also a propos at present, for I have now 
to speak of a parting. But be assured I 
shall not linger over it. 

Partings and farewells, even when 
writing a story, are to me somewhat 
saddening, and sadness, you know, short- 
ens life, just as mirth and jollity tend to 
lengthen it. 

Nyema was a good king, a-d a good 
fellow altogether, although a savage. The 
words he said to Kenneth ax he bade him 
udien would have been somewhat like 
the following, had they been spoken in 
English : 

“Farewell! Farewell! May the great 
TBeeing you have taught me to pray to 
watch over you. But the heart of Nyema 
is heavy. By day the sun will now seem 
dim. By night the good eyes (stars) will 
often weep. Farewell ! Up yonder, 
Nyema will meet you cnce again, in the 
happy hunting ground.” 

Alie was weeping and Mammy's eyes 
were moist. 

As the long procession of boats filed 
slowly across the lake, those in Kenneth's 
looked back. The tall king could be seen 
standing there leaning on his great spear, 
and gazing sadly after them. Alie waved 
her handkerchief, and Kenneth his hand. 
But Jacobs stood up for just a moment, 
and raised both hands high in the air. 

He was semaphoring his last “ fare- 
woll!"” 


Inever could make up my mind yet 
whether in the minds of those fellows— 
masters of slave dhows—who call them. 
selves gentlemen-Arabs, the lust of gain, 
or @ desire to gratity revenge, is tho 
stronger passion. They will do almost 
anything for money; but during my time 
on the coast of Africa many stories of 
fearful tragedies reached my care, which 
proved these men would do almost any- 
thing, also, for the mere sake of revenge. 

When, then, on that anxious night on 
Kwakwa, Kenneth’s life was probably 
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saved by the timely arrival of the Scottish 
missionaries singing “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
Zeikul had to confess to himeelf that his 
gaine was lost for the present; but he 
was very far indeed from giving up all 
hopes of ultimate revenge. 

For somercason or other, his cousin, the 
slave-dealing chief, had not methim. He 
would know the reason of that anon. 
Meanwhile he wondered whether oy not 
Kenneth suspeczed his evil designs. 

Kenneth gave no sign. He told the 
missionaries the whole story in private, 
and they agreed it would be best to leave 
Zeikul to the tender mercies of his own 
conscience, for as he had not really carried 
out his intentions of robbing the expe- 
dition, they doubted if he could be legally 
proceeded against. 

“And even if you did do so,” one of 
the Scotsmen had put in, “it is small 
justice you would get from the Portuguese 
of Kilimané. No; leave him to his con- 
science.’” 

Kenneth laughed. 

“Why,” he said. “ gentlemen-Arabs 
don’t hamper themselves with such things 
as consciences.” 

So this vile fiend Zeikul bade Kenneth 
good-bye at Kilimané, with a great show 
of-unalterable friendship, and tried even 
to get him to repeat his promise that on 
his next greater expedition he, Zeikul, 
should once more be his chief and firat 
lientenant. 

But no sooner had Zeikul seen Kenneth 
safely away from Kilimané, than he hired 
a small dhow and went in search of his 
cousin, up north. 

He knew of all his places of hiding, and 
in good time he found Womo lying at 
anchor in a wooded creek, with his three 
dhows. 

“Itis fate,” said Zeikul when his cousin 
told him that he had never received his 
letter. “Fate, cousin, fate! But wecan 
wait a little. Ah! we can wait. You 
still mean to avenge the murder of your 
brother 2?" 

“DoI!” shouted Womo, fingering his 
sword. “Ay, if it should cost me my life, 
and the life of every man of all my 
crews.” z 

“Good!” said Zeikul. “And now, 
Womo, now to business. I have such news 
for you ! If fate defers our revenge, assur- 
edly fate will favour us in other ways.” 

Zeikul then gave his cousin a history 
of all his doings in the interior, and 
Womo's eyes sparkled with delight when 
he told, first, about the peaceable tribes 
he had fallen in with, and whom it would 
be so easy to capture and enslave; and, 
secondly, about Kenneth’s second expe- 
dition into the interior. 

“It will be easy,” said Zeikul, “ for us 
to set spies to find out within a month 
the time when this Englishman and his 
party, having amassed a wealth of skins 
and ivory, shall start for the Zambesi and 
Kilimané. Then—ah! then!” 

“ But this will not take place for over 
two years yet, cousin; meanwhile we 
shall be able to make many a raid and 
take many a fat cargo of slaves northward 
in our dhows.”” 

“True, true,” said Womo. “ And al- 
though there is a price put on my head, 
you are free. You can run those cargoes, 
Zeikul. Behold!” 

As he spoke he held out before his 
cousin's eyes a large parchment, on which 
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were the Sultan's stamp and permission 
given above it, for Zeikul Suleiman 
Haussein Ban to traffic in household 
slaves, the property of the Sultan, to or 
from, and in any part or portion of, the 
Sultan’s dominions. 

“Then we are safe?" 

“Yes; a little bribe to the Sultan's 
minister secured me that. Yes, we are 
safe!” 

Over their cups of black coffee, these 
two villains began now to discuse their 
blacker plans, and I may only tell you 
that what they concocted that night 
they afterwards carried out to the very 
letter. 

Both Womo and his cousin made their 
raids far into the interior of Africa, by a 
route hardly known to this day to the 
British —then they attacked peaceful 
villages —oh, the horror of it !— they 
pillaged ond murdered’ and burned— 
they spared neither age nor sex, unless 
it suited their interests and purpose— 
babies were torn from their mothers’ 
arms and tossed screaming into the burn- 
ing ruins—old white-headed men and 
women—No, no, no! I will say no more, 
but my blood boils when I think of the 
fiendish deeds committed by Arab slave- 
dealers in the pursuit of this fearful traffic 
and of the inadequate means we take to 
puta stop toit. Slaving, I say, ought to be 
stamped out as one stamps out the life 
of a poisonous snake, or the murrain that 
ravages our flocks and herds, and with it 
I should stamp out the life of every Arab 
fiend who could be proved to have any 
connection with this dark blot on the ad- 
vanced civilisation of the nineteenth 
century. Do not imagine, reader, -from 
what I say that I bear any hatred to the 
Arabs as a race. No;on the contrary, 1 
have had many good friends and true 
among them, but—there are Arabs and 
Arabs. 

Well, Womo and his cousin, as I have 
said, made their raids, and fearfully suc- 
cessful they were. 

Then Womo himself remained in hiding 
on the coast while Captain Zeikul Sulei- 
man went north with his dhows, laden to 
the hatches, and landed them soznetimes 
under the very bows of our British 
ernisers. 

Now and then during the voyage he 
would be boarded by one of these cruisers. 
When one appeared Zeikul did not run 
away. He knew better than that. He 
stopped ship and afforded the officer and 
his men every facility for getting up his 
dhow’s side. He even stood by to receive 
them, sinilingly pointed to his papers, as 
the slave brought fruit and sherbet, and 
murmured the magic words, “ House- 
hold slaves, Sir Officer.” 

And what could “ Sir Officer” do but 
smile in return, and, apologising for having 
caused the suave Arab some inconveni- 
ence, lift his cap and take his leave ? 

In two years’ time Womo and Zeikul 
had become the wealthiest Arabs in 
Zanzibar, and hud nice houses there, and 
could show as many precious stones in 
their sword-belts as any officer in the 
Sultan's service. 

But the time was nearly at hand now 
when these two fiends in human form 
were, they hoped and trusted, to make 
their special haul, and to gratify their 
revenge as well. 

They hated the whole English race, 


and would almost as soon knife one Briton 
as another ; but Kenneth had been on board 
the Weevil at the very time that Womo’s 
brother's dhow was sunk, and he had 
stood among the onlookers at that 
brother’s execution. He deserved twenty 
deaths. As to Jacobs, he would be in the 
way—he would be removed. And Alie 
—ah! poor Alie—well, she would be per- 
mitted to live; but there are worse fates 
than even death. 

Zeikul’s spies, chosen for the occasion, 
were three of the very Zanzibarees who 
had been in Kenneth’s first expedition. 
As soon as active preparations had been 
commenced by our heroes to leave 
Nyeima’s land, one of these was despatched 
to Kilimané. 

When the expedition was nearly ready 
a second spy went east, and when it was 
fairly and completely under way, the last 
hurried on in front to take the news to 
Zeikul and his cousin. 

And long before he arrived, the two 
Arabs had collected and mustered their 
forces far away in the bush up the Kwakwa 
river, and were all ready to commence the 
march inland to meet their cuarry. 

Now something seemed to tell Kenneth 
that he would not get down the river 
unmolested. He knew Zeikul. With 
some difficulty he put himself in Zeikul’s 
place, and tried to think what he would 
do if he were Zcikul, and were anxious to 
gratify revenge and gain loot; and thus, I 
think, he worked out all the Arab’s plans 
and divined his intentions. 

Then he communicated his thoughts to 
Jacobs, and between the two of them 
they determined they should not be caught 
napping. 

If Zeikul could employ spies, so could 
Kenneth; and no sooner fad they left 
Zumbo than, in a very fleet little canoe, 
‘Lanky was sent on many miles ahead in 
the capacity of out-runner, or advanced 
guard—call it what you have a mind to. 

Now Zcikul’s force was not a very 
large one, but it commanded more rifles 
than Kenneth’s. Still the latter could 
trust his sturdy Caffres, and if they only 
got hand to hand with the Zanzibarees, it 
would be a sad day for the latter. 

All went well with the expedition until 
it was some distance below Tete. 

Parenthetically I may state here that 
Kenneth had presented the two horses as 
a gift to Nyema, so that although his 
forces consisted of quite a large number 
of goods-boats, there was no extra lumber 
with the exception of Alie’s pet, the baby 
giraffe, who at all hours of the day would 
persist in sticking its head and long neck 
up through the barred roof of its travelling 
box, us geese do when going to market 
in a cart. 

Well, the boats had left Tete, and in the 
afternoon were some miles above the 
Loopata gorge, in the midst of which, it 
will be remembered, there was an island, 
when Lanky, who was disguised as a 
fisherman native, suddenly hove in sight 
round a bend of the river. 

The news he had to give was startling 
in the extreme. 

The robber Arabs, with their Zanzibaree 
forces, were awaiting them down the 
river. No doubt they had been informed 
concerning Kenneth’s approach, and were 
in ambush not far from the very place 
where he had formerly spent the night. 
What more natural, they must have 
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thought, than that he should come here 
again ? 

Not only were they in ambush them- 
selves, but their boats were skilfully con- 
cealed, though ready at a moment’s notice 
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to take the water either for the purpose of 
pursuit or of attacking a coming foe. 

And now, having heard all that Lanky 
had to tell, Jacobs and Kenneth held a 
consultation with the view of considering 


what was best to be done in the battle 
which they knew must inevitably follow. 
At this council of war Lanky himself 
had the honour to be present. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE WRECK OF THE “CAMEROON.” 


“‘Tue festivities being over, preparations 

for the homeward voyage were begun. 
With the assistance of the Kroo boys, the roof 
erected over the vil-loaded ship was removed 
and transferred to the Isabel. The masts, 
yards, and rigging of the dismantled vesscl 
were sent aloft, and all sails bent. The 
coppers and other utensils required for re- 
fining the palm-oil were got rid of, and then 
we proceeded to dismantle, house-in, and 
sccurely moor our old ship. 

“The Cameroon, as the new vessel was 
named, was at length ready for sea, and on 
a certain morning her anchors were cat- 
headed, and with many good wishes for a 
prosperous and speedy passage we pro- 
ceeded down river. Before sundown the 
low-lying African coast had sunk below the 
horizon, and we were fairly launched upon 
the trackless sea. 

“ For the space of a week all went well ; but 
after that, a horrible dread seized upon the 
crew. Three of the hands fell sick ; and the 
features of the captain, as he entered the 
fok’sle, wore an anxious expression. The 
ever dreaded Coast fever had broken out 
amongst us. Whether this was caused by 
the supply of fresh water shipped in the 
river, or that germs of the fell disease lurked 
in the hold of the ship, so long detained in 
the sickly climate, none could imagine ~ but 
everyone saw clearly that our first duty was 
to relieve those so suddenly struck down. It 
was evident we were face to face with an in. 
visible foe that was no respecter of persons. 
Day after day some comrade was stricken, 
and the searching sun rose and set on an 
almost glass-like sea. It appeared as though 
some evil power had entrapped the vessel, 
and that we were doomed to a lingering 
death that would leave our bleached skele- 
tons in ghastly outlines on the deck. 

“ Two of those first attacked succumbed to 
the malady, and then the master himself fell 
ill. The consternation at this period was 
intense. The situation was daily becoming 
more serious, for the small stock of drugs in 
the medicine-chest was running fearfully 
low, and without them our chance of escape 
was small indeed. One montn after leaving 
port our grand old skipper died; and as his 
remains passed over the side, grim-visaged 
thellbacks set firmly their teeth, while 
silently gazing in the faces of those left be- 
hind, none knowing whom the foe might 
next strike down with his relentless touch. 
‘The mate assumed the command. The 
stifling fok’sle was abandoned, and the 
deck-house turned into a hospital, for there, 
at least, the heat was less intense. 

“Night after night the stars looked down 
upon the deep, and shed across its undulat- 
ing surface some silvery threads of light; and 
if men ever fervently prayed for a breeze 
they were those on board the Cameroon. 
There was no immediate reply. Indeed, all 
hope of escape wellnigh vanished when the 
medicines became exhausted, but not one 
man muttered a syllable of reproach. The 
second mate and the carpenter next fell ill, 
and Tom Crosby was appointed toact as chief 
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CHAPTER Il. 
mate. The invisible enemy held full control, 
and secretly struck a fresh victim or laid 
his icy-cold finger on the lips of a wasted 
form. 

“ Every week our trembling hands assisted 
at the burial of some comrade, and our 
quivering lips followed in the services for 
the dead. The vessel rolled wearily, and the 
sails beat ominously like the wings of some 
fell destroyer, till our overstrained senses 
almost collapsed, and our blurred vision 
detected in the pitch bubbles oozing from 
the deck some distorted shadows of disease. 

“ When all hope of escape had died out, the 
first breath of the longed-for breeze struck 
the sails. It fluttered for a moment in the 
royals and then seemed to desert us alto- 
gether. After a time it returned with in- 
creasing force. It filled the heavier sails 
below, till at length the ship began to move, 
and the rudder once more guide. Hour by 
hour it came with refreshing impetus, till 
away sped the barque as if striving to escape 
from those calm belts of death and shake 
off the benumbing lethargy of the past six 
weeks. Those terrible weeks had played 
havoc with us all. Out of a company of 
fourteen all told, six alone remained capable 
of exertion, and those so reduced by anxiety 
and want of proper treatment as to be but 
shadows of their former selves. It was 
therefore almost impossible for us to handle 
the ship; but, trusting to relief from some 
passing vessel, we kept all sail set and 
awaited the result. 

“*Sail, oh!’ How our hearts leaped with 
joy! Away in the north-east a cloud of 
canvas was racing down the wind. The 
sight infused in every mind fresh hope of 
deliverance, and from our gaff-end there 
presently fluttered four small flags, the reply 
to which was eagerly awaited. 

“Out of the deep rose swiftly that speed- 
ing cloud, till with a flutter its course was 
changed ; and never shall I forget with what 
speechless horror there presently stared at 
us a crew sent alongside by the stranger. 
We would not allow them on board ; so with 
wondering silence they listened to the skip- 
per'’s entreaties. ‘Quinine,’ cried he— for 
pity’s sake send me quininc to relieve my 
crew!’ 

“Away sped the bont towards the large 
outward-bound lying a-weather, and speedily 
returned with such restoratives as her master 
could afford. Never were men’s voices 
raised in deeper gratitude. Both vessels 
again filled away upon their courses. Their 
ensigns rose and fell in a last adieu, and 
once more the crew of the Cameroon were 
left alone upon the sea. 

“ The effect of the fresh store of drugs was 
wonderful. Within the space of a few days 
the sunken eyes shone with the hope of new 
life, and the wasting form struggled from the 
apathy of despair. 

“ One by one the stricken shellbacks crawled 
on deck to again inhale the life-giving sea 
breeze, and to feast their eyes on the track- 
less depths they loved so well. 

“ Those terrible six weeks had swept away 
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our beloved master, the second mate, and 
four seamen, but with returning vigour our 
hopes revived, as before a favouring breeze 
the Cameroon sped northward. It is won- 
derful how quickly poor Jack forgeta his 
troubles. As the days slipped past and the 
barque drew nearer home, the laugh and joke 
Were once mcre heard within the fok’sle, 
and voices joined in the song— 


“*The breeze is from the east-southeast, 
And she can sail ten knots, at least. 
Your officers you must obey, 

So now, Jack tar, to your grog, I say! 
For we are homeward-bound, my boys— 
We are homeward-vound’ 


« Yes, the sweethearts and wives in merry 
England hauled fast on the tow-rope now, for 
under our lee a broad sheet of sparkling 
foam told how every sail drew in the ever- 
freshening breeze. Day by day the wind 
increased till the Cameroon was rising and 
falling upon an angry sea, and the range of 
outlooks drew shorter amidst the flying 
spume and heavy mist that completely 
obscured the sun. The midday position was 
therefore ascertained entirely by dead- 
reckoning; but as yet every mind was full 
of hope, and so the barque raced homeward 
before the gale. 

“One night the skipper took the wheel 
while all hands lay aloft to stow the upper 
topsails and main course. After much 
exertion that was accomplished, and we 
then decided to heave-to for soundings. It 
was thought scarcely possible that the ship 
could be within touch of land; but she had 
been running so long, and our numbers were 
so greatly reduced, that it was deemed advis- 
able to leave nothing to chance. The barque 
was accordingly brought to the wind, and 
the lead-line was passed for’ad, while men 
were stationed in the chains to see that the 
line went clear. 

“All ready, sir!’ rang from the bow. 

“« Heave.’ 

“ « Waa-teh, there; waa-teh !’ cameaft upon 
the gale, as the heavy lead plunged over the 
side. 

“+ Waa-teh, there; waa-teh!’ rose from the 
main-chains, and immediately afterwards 
coil after coil of the line rushed from Tom 
Crosby’s hand. Then suddenly the strain 
ceased, and with much astonishment we 
presently discovered that the lead had struck 
bottom one hundred and fifty fathoms deep. 

“The gravity of our position was at once 
apparent. It was clear that the ship had 
overrun her estimated speed, but owing to 
the obscured outlook we could not perceive 
any shore lights. Some suggested the vessel 
was much farther up Channel than supposed, 
while others considered that she had been 
set by the tides over toward the Irish coast. 
All agreed that she should be kept to the wind 
till the weather cleared, or, at least, until day- 
light. This was done. All that night it 
blew a heavy gale; but the barque made 
comparatively good weather of it, till just 
before daylight she was struck by a tre- 
mendous squall, and away went the reefed 


fores’l and lower foretops'l clean almost 
from the bolt-ropes. This accident proved 
to be the firs: act in the fatal catastrophe 
which closed abruptly the career of the 
Cameroon. 

“ As thedaylightslowly struggled across the 
water, tue vessel appeared to have drifted into 
@ peculiarly nasty sea, for all of a sudden 
she gave a terrific dive, and the next moment 
& green sea swept clean from the deck boats, 
bulwarks, and even the galley. The helm 
was eased, but the manceuvre came too late. 
The bobstays had been carried away. With 
a heavy roll to port, the bowsprit snapped 
short off. As the barque rose to the next 
wave there was heard a terrible crash, and 
over the side went the fore-topmast, the 
main top-gallant-mast, and the whole of the 
head gear. For a moment those clustered in 
the mizzen rigging seemed stunned. As an 
effort to cut away the wreck was being made, 
there suddenly rose upon the tumult a cry 
of fearful warning—-' Breakers a-lee! ’ 

“Yes, there they were sure enough. A long 
white ridge that leaped andsank, and seemed 
to boil with fury, not more, apparently, than 
three cables’ length away. A moment's 
hesitation now, meant the utter destruction 
of the ship. If once she struck that heart- 
sickening white ridge, she and all aboard 
were doomed. ‘Clear away the anchors!’ 
yelled the master. These were, fortunately, 
ready to drop, and’ only required the heave 
of a handspike to clear them from the rail. 
How any man ever reached that fok’sle-head 
I could never afterwards clearly fathom. 
The Cameroon was almost helpless and 
drifting broadside on to the reef, while every 
other sea made a clean sweep of the bow. 
Anyhow, the herculean figure of Joe Brown 
was presently seen near the catheads. His 
knife severed the anchor lashings. 

“Once a terrific sea rose above the bow. He 
flung himself upon the sockets of the wind- 
lass handles, and for a space we doubted not 
that he had been washed away. It seemed 


po not know what breed to cali this 
favourite, for he was a handsome little 
fellow, about the size of a sinall collie, but 
with shorter legs and long jet-black silky hair, 
with a curl or wave in it, and a famous brush. 

He originally belonged to a tradesman who 
lived in the village, but attached himself to 
me without any advance on my part when 
he was about eighteen months old; and 
although I tried to shake him off he would 
not be dismissed, but returned again and 
again to my quarters, although he had in the 
interval been kept strictly on the chain by 
his owner —but, perhaps, when one comes to 
think about it, that may have been the 
reason, or one of the reisxons, that induced 
him to transfer his allegiance. 

Another motive may have been the secret 
blandishments of an Irish lad who looked 
after my pony for me, and who, being an 
awful young scamp himself, took a perverse 
delight in developing all the mischievous 
qualities that were dormant in the dog. 

Gyp had the ears of a spaniel and much of 
the intelligence of one of those creatures, 
but his pugnacity was not derived, I should 
say, from his ancestor on that side. For 
his size I never saw such an animal for 
fighting! I recollect one day, when I had 
him out with me, and he was careering 
ahead of the trap, he attacked a big pointer 
and neazly billed him before I could reach 
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almost impossible that any living thing 
could escape from the rushing torrent; but 
when it had passed, his gigantic form again 
appeared in its place. His arms were raised 
as a signal of readiness. The skipper with 
aswift dropping of his hands replied, know- 
ing full well that no human voice could pierce 
the shriek of that terrible wind. A handspike 
instantly fell upon the starboard cathead. 
A huge form leaped across the fok’sle, and 
there fell upon the pin holding the port 
anchor a mighty blow. Over the windlass 
and through the hawse-pipes the cables 
leaped and roared, and every soul on board 
the barque breathlessly awaited the result. 
Fathom after fathom of the cables leaped 
from the lockers below, till in the heel of the 
foremast their last links were tirmly em- 
bedded by the strain placed upon them. 
The suspense was terrible. Men gripped 
hard some shroud or backstay while awaiting 
the issue, and those life-saving chains cut 
through the deck from windlass to locker, 
We could feel the hull straining under 
the sudden check. The bow came head to 
wind, and the Camcroon was brought up 
within a cable’s length of the dreaded reef. 
‘Cut away the masts!’ Every stick above 
deck had to go. One by one the lower 
lanyards of the rigging were severed, till a 
single stay and two shrouds alone remained. 
‘Stand clear the wreck!’ As the hull rose 
the last strands were cut. Amidst the roar 
of the elements there was heard a mighty 
rending of timber. The main mast went 
clean by the bourd, and, of course, took with 
it every remaining spar. 

“This last device was happily carried out 
without accident to the crew, but it still 
remained very doubtful if the ship could ride 
out the storm. Where we were, or what 
assistance might arrive, none could imagine ; 
but during that memorable day the weather 
somewhat cleared, so that a rocky and deso- 
late-looking coast was just visible about ao 
mile to leeward of the reef. With scarce a 
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hope of rescue, we clung to the hull till she 
suddenly took a terrific dive, and the sea tat 
swept the deck took with it four of our 
remaining crew. In every plank she strained 
and shook as the bow rose high in air; it 
really seemed as though she stood for a 
moment almost straight on end ; and thenour 
terror-frozen eyes immediately perceived 
that she had parted from her cables. With 
a helpless sweep the hull fell off in the 
trough of the sea, and it was now a case of 
every man for himself, and the Lord have 
mercy on us all. Down upon the reef she 
drifted rapidly. Once, ay, twice she was 
borne upon the summit of a tremendous sea, 
and then she was flung all trembling and 
dismantled upon the jagged teeth of that 
terrible white ridge. The concussion was 
fearful ; it almost tore us from our positions ; 
and there the barque remained until another 
mountain-like billow seized in its irresistible 
grip her rent and useless form, and cast her 
clean over the reef and into the somewhat 
calmer water between that and the shore. 

“ Perhaps it was the sustaining capacity of 
the oil-casks in the hold that kept her from 
sinking. 

“ Certain it is that she did not immediately 
founder, but, tossed helplessly in the warfare, 
she slowly drifted toward the mainland, till 
at last she struck, and instantly hecled over 
on her starboard bilge. 

“ The reefacted as a kind of breakwater, and 
so saved the wreck from entire demolition. 
By-and-by we discovered that the ebbing tide 
left her almost high and dry, and after a 
time it was seen that the Cameroon had 
closed her last voyaze on the wild and 
sparsely inhabited Irish coast. The captain, 
Tom Crosby, Joe Brown, and I were eventually 
«dispatched to the Queenstown Sailors’ Home. 
From thence we proceeded to Liverpool in 
time to witness the departure of a salvage 
crew for the wreck of the African trading 
vessel Cameroon.” 

(THE END.) 
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Iv. GYP. 


the scene of the cambat—which surprised 
me, for his antagonist was nearly as large 
again as he was; but that, I soon found, was 
nothing—Gyp would just as soon have 
attacked a St. Bernard or a Newfoundland 
as he woulda dog of his own size and weight, 
which was about 40 Ibs. when he was in his 
prime. 

He had the most utter abhorrence of cats, 
and yet, strange to say, he never attempted 
to interfere with the grimalkin that honoured 
me by sitting on my hearthrug; strange 
cats, however, he was mad after, and once 
led me into a serious scrape by rushing 
one belonging to an old woman in the village 
into her cottage, and killing it under the 
bed before we could get him out. Of course 
he had o good thrashing, but he did not 
mind that in the least, unless while the 
punishment was in progress; afteiwards, I 
am afraid, it left no impression behind. 

My next-door neighbour had a very pretty 
little tortoiseshell tabby, that used to frequent 
my stable a good deal, where the pony was 
rather glad to see her than otherwise, for 
she scared away the mice, of which he was 
much afraid, as many great animals are. 

Presently I missed the tortoiseshell, and 
said to the boy one day, “* What has become 
of Murphy’s cat, Matthew, I haven't seen it 
about for some time?” 

“If ye plaze, sor,” he replied,‘ Gyp's ate it.” 


“ What!’ I exclaimed ; “killed the poor 
creature, you mean?” 

“Yis, sor,” said the boy, “ killed it an’ ate 
it, sor.” 

“Never!’’ Then I went on: “I expect 
you made him do it, you young villain, you! ” 

“Ts it me, sor?” he said, with his most 
innocent expression ; ‘ah, sor, sure ye know 
Iwuldn’t be afther doin’ sich a thing as 
that!’”? But all the same I believe the 
young reprobate was as much to blame in 
the matter as the dou. 

Retributory vengeance may have tarried, 
but eventually caught up with the delinquent 
(I am now referring to Gyp), for ultimately 
he got scratched, first in one eye and then 
in the other, by a poor pussy fighting for her 
life, and the last three years of his career 
were spent in total blindness. 

When I first had him, I think Gyp was 
one of the jolliest dogs I ever knew, so 
active and bright and sprightly. He would 
leap from the trap when the pony was in 
full trot, and, what is more remarkable still, 
would spring into it when we were driving 
at full speed, and never once did he miss 
his aim or seom to have the least difficulty 
in accomplishing the feat. 

One day my brother-in-law was going for 
a long ride and took the dog with him, but 
lost the animal when he was nine or ten 
miles from home. Gyp, however, was back 
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before him, and when the young fellow 
returned in the evening he was greatly con- 
cerned about the dog, and a great deal sur- 
prised when we told him that he had arrived 
an hour or two previously. 

In process of time I removed to London, 
and took Gyp with me, but was afraid to let 
him out, fearing he would get lost in the 
crowded streets, for, although he could find 
his way well enough across country, it was 
different where one street 80 closely resembled. 
another that I was myself sometimes puzzled 
by their similarity. 

We had a good large garden, and in that 
he took his exercise and kept watch for cats. 
For hours he would lie with one eye open 
under a big plum-tree, pretending to be fast 
asleep ; but as soon as a cat came stealing 
noiselessly up the path, you would see him 
quivering all over with excitement, and then, 
when his feline rival came within a few 
paces of him, he would jump up and chase 
her back to where she came from; the 
moment or two necessarily lost by him in 
getting up and palling himself together 
always giving pussy an advantage that he 
was never able to overtake. 

Sometimes the cat would make a stand, 
and it was on such occasions that Gyp had 
his ¢ es injured ; but it was all the same, the 
moment he drew back she was off, and 
before he recovered himself she would be 
over the wall and safe. 

Curiously enough, as I have said, he never 
interfered with our own pussies, of which the 
children generally had at least two on the 
premises ; nor did he take the least notice of 
the rabbits. 

The people who lived next door had two 


ne idea of being able to make unlimited 

mess and muddle—not to speak of smells 

and explosions—was as much my first inten- 

tive to dabble in the waters of experimental 
science as any idea of gaining knowledge. 

The latter, however, easily and sadly 
followed, for I can still see in my mind’s eye 
the new jacket I wore the night that I and 
my schoolfellow, Roll, made chlorine gas 
ina pickle-bottle, and burned a large hole 
in my sleeve with hydrochloric acid. 

Roll and I, whose incomes were very 
modest in those days, subscribed one half- 
penny per week cach to the purchase of 
scientific apparatus, and many were the pieces 
of glass tubing—purchased at ruinous retail 
prices at the local chemist's—we broke while 
vainly endeavouring to bend them with a 
blow-pipe in the flame of a candle, which 
emitted more smoke than heat. Hydrogen 
we had no trouble about; we just popped a 
piece of zinc in a test-tube, added some acid, 
held the mouth of the tube over a light, and 
pop went the miniature explosion. When 
gas—say, oxygen—had to be collected over 
water it was easily done by filling a glass bottle 
with water, and placing it mouth downwards, 
in a bowl of water, over the top of an inverted 
gallipot, in the bottom and side of which we 
had previously formed holes by careful chip- 
ping and boring with an old nail or bradawl. 
In fact, it was surprising what could be done 
in practical science, by a little ingenuity, on a 
penny a week. 

Our great ambition was to make an electri- 
cal machine that would produce real spark, 
and a Leyden jar from which one could get 
a genuine electric shock. We succeeded in 
both aims on our small income. 

Our first electrical machine was what is 
known as an “ electrophorus,” and was made 
thus: We first procured a child’s penny tin 
plate, with a cow in the centre vainly trying 
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white Pomeranians, and with these Gyp 
kept up a perennial feud, so that we had to 
be careful not to let him out when they were 
about, and at last I had to put up a wire 
fencing along the top of a wall to keep him 
from jumping over and attacking “Carlo” 
and his companion. 

Gyp missed the active life to which he had 
been accustomed, and got deplorably fat, 
when a good deal of his beautiful silky coat 
fell off, and his appearance became greatly 
deteriorated—so much so that I was often 
advised to have him put out of the way; but 
the time had not come for that, I thought. 

Among my acquaintance was a veterinary 
surgeon, who called to see the animal at my 
request, for I thought that perhaps something 
might be done for his eyes ; but the vet. said 
not, and took his departure. 

A few days afterwards the traveller from 
the wholesale druggists called, and my lad 
(not Matthew, but another imp of the same 
sort) had not seen him before, and mistook 
him for the veterinary surgeon, to whom he 
happened to bear some likeness. So when 
the traveller asked, ‘ Is the doctor at home?” 
the boy, who was not paying much atten- 
tion, thought he asked was the dog in, 
and opening the door of the dining-room 
said, “He's in there, lying under the 
sofa !”? 

‘A few minutes afterwards, when I came 
downstairs and went into the room, I found 
the ‘raveller in such fits of laughter that, 
for a minute or so, he could not speak ; and 
I, not being in the joke, thought he had 
suddenly gone out of his mind or some- 
thing, and stared at him in blank astonish- 
ment. 


to learn the alphabet, which runs all round 
the margin. On the plate was placed a 
mixture of rosin and beeswax, which was 
boiled—in the open air, mind—by mounting 
the plate on the top of a tripod used for baking 
meat, and making a little bonfire of grease 
and paper underneath. When the rosin and 
wax were melted, some plaster of Paris was 
stirred in it, and this composition when cool 
presented a smooth, shiny surface. A round 
piece of tin—another penny plate, I think— 
was attached to a handle to lift it by, and 
the “electrophorus’’ was complete. You 
rubbed the composition with a piece of 
flannel, placed the tin lid on, touched the 
top of the lid with the hand to release the 
“ negative electricity,” and great was one’s 
joy when, by lifting the lid and presenting 
the knuckle to it, one heard the crisp “ crick’’ 
as the spark tlashed in the dark. 

So far, so good; but our ambition was 
made of sterner stuff, and nothing but a real 
electrical machine would satisfy our thi: 
scientific spirits. The first thing to do was 
to procure a glass cylinder, and after sundry 
ineffective attempts to bore a hole through 
the bottom of the friendly pickle-bottle, we 
ultimately acquired by purchase, at theexpense 
of eighteenpence, a proper glass cylinder with 
two necks. Through the cylinder we ran 
a wooden spindle, fixed into each neck by a cork 
collar, and made tight bya coatof the rosin and 
wax soup to which I have just referred. 

A stand was now needed to carry the cylin- 
der, for which a plum-box, from a neighbour- 
ing grocer’s, supplied the wood. On to a 
wooden base we fixed at either end two short, 
upright pieces of wood, in which holes had 
been bored with a red-hot poker. The 
spindle ran through these holes, and a 
simple wooden handle enabled one to revolve 
the cylinder @ la hurdy-gurdy. On one side 
of the cylinder we placed a pad of wash- 
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Presently he recovered himself sufficiently 
to explain, and then it was clear enough ; 
so I showed him the animal under the sofa, 
and said, “No doubt the boy mistook you 
for the veterinary, and thought you were 
asking for the dog.”’ 

Poor old Gyp; we tried to get him 
photographed, but he would not sit still, and 
kept on panting so, and lolling out his tongue, 
that all the artist's efforts to “take” him 
were in vain. At last he got so deaf as well 
as blind, and so fat, that often when he was 
attempting to go downstairs he would roll 
from the top to the bottom, but apparently 
without hurting himself; and one day I said, 
“I wish the poor brute was dead, for his life 
must be a burden to him.” 

When I returned from my round in the 
afternoon, several of my youngsters met me 
in the hall, singing a kind of refrain, “ Gyp 
is dead and buried! Gyp is dead and 
buried!” 

It was even so; my assistant had given 
him a merciful dose of prussic acid, and then 
deposited him in a deep grave he had 
prepared for him in the garden, where his 
bones probably yet repose. 

Poor old Gyp; he was a nice dog, not- 
withstanding his objection to cats and his 
pugnacious propensities, and on one occasion 
he saved my house from being robbed. He 
used to sleep in the back-kitchen, and one 
night, hearing him make a tremendous 
noise downstairs, I got up and looked out of 
the window, just in time to catch sight of 
a man emerge from the area and spring 
over the wall into an adjoining garden, 
wkere I quickly lost sight of him in the 
darkness. 
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leather, stuffed with cotton wool, and fastened 
to a wooden upright fixed on the base of the 
machine, so that when the handle was turned 
the pad lightly touched against the glass 
cylinder. According to the books, we should 
have had a flap of silk running over the 
cylinder, but we dispensed with this for 
pecuniary reasons. 

Thus the electricity was generated by fric- 
tion ; but the equally important thing to do 
was to collect it by means of a ‘ conductor.” 
For this purpose we got an empty tin can, 
such as is supplied in unlimited quanti- 
ties with cocoa or coffee. On to the side 
of this can we soldered—with a small 
soldering iron, and at considerable injury to 
our fingers—about a dozen ordinary pins, 
points outwards. The stem of a broken wine- 
glass afforded the necessary support for the 
conductor, and the rosin soup again afforded 
a useful cement. Now the machine was 
equipped, and by turning the handle and 
placing the knuckle to the conductor, sparks 
of half an inch, and longer, could be got. 

To obtain a shock a Leyden jar was essen- 
tial, which was quickly and inexpensively 
made as follows: A small, round medicine 
phial was obtained, and covered on the out- 
side, up to nearly the top, with lead foil, 
derived from a tea-chest. ‘he phial was then 
filled with water up to the level of the lead 
foil, and a brass-headed nail run through the 
cork, so as to dip into the water inside. By 
placing the head of the nail near the con- 
ductor of the machine, when in motion, a 
series of sparks was transmitted to the jar, 
and if the latter were taken in one hand, and 
the finger of the other hand placed on the 
brass-headed nail, a very perceptible and 
vigorous shock was given to all and sundry of 
our friends who had chosen to turn up their 
noses and sneer at our scientific experiments 
on a penny a week. FA 


HEN hunting among the ponds and 
ditches for newts, beetles, and other 
denizens of the waters, you may frequently 
find in the thick black mud, which clogs the 
bottom of your net, a number of ungainly 
Tong-bodied creatures, with dusky bodies 
and long sprawling legs, which seem literally 
to revel in the fotid black matter, and can 
with difficulty be extracted from the un- 
savoury conglomeration of decayed vegetable 
growth, clay, leaves, and other débris, which 
coat the bottom of the pool. 

Let us select a few good specimens and 
place them in a clean glass vessel, full of 
water, so that their movements can be clearly 
seen, while we can kill one by dropping it 
into fiercely boiling water, and then pin it 
out on a setting-board for examination. 

Upon looking carefully at the “set out” 
specimen, you will find that (if it be one of 
the long-bodied larve) it is a long, ungainly 
looking creature, with six sprawling legs, 
with or without rudimentary wing-cases, 
an abdomen divided into segments, with an 
elaborate-looking breathing apparatus at the 
end, which can be opened and shut at will. 
Upon examining the face no appearance of 
jaws is visible, which is very striking. con- 
sidering the size of the creature and the 
amount of nourishment that must be neces- 
sary to keep up that large muscular frame ; 
nor is there any appearance of any sucking 
appendage, or lateral mandibles, as in the case 
of the dytiscus larve ; in fact, the lower part 
of the face seems covered with a kind of 
mask, which comp letely envelops it, nothing 
else being visible except a zigzag line down 
the centre. 

If, however, you take a small pair of fine 
forceps, and carefully lay hold of this mask 
and pull it from the face, you will see that 
it consists of several joints, one of which.is 
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joined to the lower part of the head. To 
this joint is fastened another flat piece, at 
the sides of which are fastened a pair of 
- curved jaws, which, when not in use, curve in 
to form a kind of cup, which by a backward 
movement of the basil joint is pulled on the 
face, the lower part of which it completely 
covers. 

The real mouth and jaws are thus covered 
by this appendage, and are not seen unless 
the mask is removed. This wonderful in- 
strument enables the creature to capture its 
prey, which it does by suddenly unfolding 
and shooting out the mask, the sharp jaws 
of which are embedded in the body of its 
victim, which is then drawn to the movt) 
and greedily devoured. 

Equally wonderful, but more elaborate, is 
the breathing apparatus at the end of the 
abdomen, which also serves as an engine of 
locomotion. In some species it consists of 
three leaf-like expansions starting from the 
last segment of the abdomen, each of which 
is supplied with an air tube and branches, 
by means of which the air which is dissolved 
in the water is taken into the body, and so 
through the numerous little tubes to all 
parts of the body. When the air is ex- 
hausted, the water is forcibly ejected by the 
contraction of the leaves, and a fresh supply 
is taken in. 

In other species the abdomen has a funnel- 
shaped opening, from which numerous air 
tubes branch off in all directions. This 
cavity is capable of alternate expansion and 
contraction, and when the water is exhausted 
of its dissolved air the aperture closes and 
the vitiated liquid is expelled ; it is then ex- 
panded, and a fresh supply pours in, from 
which the air is absorbed in the manner 
described before. When at rest the water 
is-drawn in and expelled very gently; but 


should any sudden danger arise, the water ie 
ejected with great force, and the reaction 
impels the larva forward to some distance, 
so that it looks as if it were suddenly shot 
forward by some invisible agency, describing 
a large curve in the water. By means of 
this jet d'eau the creatute is able to flee 
from some sudden attack, or to make a quick 
and aggressive movement towards some un- 
suspecting tadpole, which is seized before it 
has time to escape. 

Like the larve of the dytiscus, these crea- 
tures are exceedingly voracious, eating every- 
thing that comes in their way in the shape 
of worms, tadpoles, grubs—in fact, anything 
living of an animal nature is welcome, and 
should the supply of food run short, they have 
no hesitation in dining off their own species. 

These larve moult occasionally, and rudi- 
mentary wings are seen about the second 
or third change, though, unlike most insects, 
they do not go into a chr:salis state, but 
when the time has come for the final change 
the creature leaves the water by crawling up 
the stem of some water-plant, to which it 
firmly clings with its strong legs; then by a 
powerful muscular effort the back is split 
up from end to end, and from the ugly dusky 

shell emerges, not a similarly hideous being, 
but a lovely dragon-fly, at first feeble and 
weak, with crampled wings, the very picture 
of nhelpless creature; but under the influence 
of the warm sun a’ miraculcus change takes 
place, the debilitated body grows stronger 
and stronger, the limp wings harden and 
expand, and the happy insect soars away far 
into the sunny a‘r, and takes its firat look at 
the smiling earth below. 

Before studying the imago or perfect insect 
we will briefly discuss the best means of 
capturing these creatures in the larval state, 
and how to keep them in the aquarium. 
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Spring is the best time to go on pond- 
hunting expeditions, as the waters then teem 
with animal life, and we may capture any- 
thing from a frog to a water-flea. 

Provide yourself with a good net of stout 
canvas with a long handle, a drag with a 
long cord attached, a tin can to hold 
specimens, and one or two large-mouthed 
bottles to hold the more delicate captures. 
A ball of string to repair any damages, with 
the indispensable knife, finishes the catalogue 
of necessaries, and, fully armed with this 
apparatus, the pond naturalist is in a position 
to work any kind of water, from the leafy 
reed-bound mere of the forest to the stagnant 
ditch mantled with green alge which borders 
the edge of the country lane. These larve, 
although a few may be found in most ponds, 
seem to prefer a pool where there is a 
quantity of thick black mud, and where 
there is plenty of weed. 

I remember on one occasion finding a 
little pond which was overgrown with pond 
weed, in which the larve simply were to be 
found by ‘hundreds, while, strangely enough, 
in a large pond, only a few yards away, I 
failed to discover one. 

If the pond is overgrown with weed, throw 
the drag well out into the middle and then 
haul it quickly ashore. The weed should 
then be laid on some bare place, and carefully 
examined, and should the pond contain any 
of these larve you will be certain to find 
quantities of them dragging their hideous 
bodies slowly through the tangled mass, or 
striving to hide themselves underneath. 
Having taken as many as you require, you 
may put the rest back, together with the 
weed, into the water. 

The aquariam best suited to watch these 
lJarve is the ordinary bell glass which is 
used for covering plants, and you can easily 
make a stand by cutting a round hole in a 
block of wood large enoug to admit the 
knob, which can then be fastened in with 
putty or cement. 

When the glass is ready, put in about a 
basinful of black mud from the pond, taking 
care not to splash the sides, then gently 
pour in water till it is three parts full. 

The water discoloured by the mud will 
take some time to settle; but as svon as it 
has become clear and the sediment settled, 
put in some water-plants with stones tied to 
the roots and let them sink in the mud. 
The larve may then be put in, bearing in 
mind two things: first, not to expose the 
glass to a strong light, and, secondly, to 
reserve this glass exclusively for the use of 
these larve. 

With regard to food you will find no diffi- 
culty, for these creatures are by no means 
fastidious, provided there is something to 
eat and plenty of it; earthworms, caddis- 
worms, g-ubs, caterpillars, are eagerly de- 
voured, but tadpoles seem their favourite 
food; indeed, considering the number of 
animals and insects that prey on these little 
frogs, it is a wonder that so many reach the 
adult stage at all. I have frequently noticed, 
however, that the female frog s2ems aware 
of the danger that menaces her future off- 
spring, and often selects pools and ditches 
where there is a scarcity of beetles and 
larve before she deposits her spawn. 

It is a wonderful sight to see tnese larve 
feeding, and mark how they seem to shoot 
through the water, and how cleverly they 
manipulate their * mask” in seizing their 
food. 

They are very eccentric, too, in their way 
of living, sometimes dying without any 
apparent reason, and at others living under 
most disadvantageous circunistances. 

On one occasion I saw a large dytiscus 
pounce on one of the short-bodied specimens 
and completely clean out the body through a 
Jarge hole which it made in the back. ‘To 
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the great surprise, however, both of myself 
and the dytiscus, the disembodied insect, 
after being discarded by its savage enemy, 
coolly walked away ‘as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and remained alive for some time 
after—the limbs moving spasmodically and 
carrying the empty shell about in a very 
curious fashion. 

Having briefly discussed the habits of the 
dragon-fly larve, we will now turn our atten- 
tion to the perfect insect. 

There are about forty-six or fifty species 
of the dragon-fly peculiar to Great Britain, 
which are divided into three sub-families : 
(1) Eschnide; (2) Libellulides ; (3) Agrio- 
nides. 

Dragon-flies all agree in having elongated 
bodies, slightly depressed, with six legs and 
two pairs of wings, which are long and reti- 
culated, and a large head with great eyes 
which either meet or are separated above 
according to the species. 

‘The “sting,” which is so dreaded by some 
people, and from which the insect gets its 
local name of ‘ Horse-stinger,” has, in 
reality, no claim to that title—for it is not a 
sting at all, and quite devoid of all poisonous 
qualities, being simply an appendage peculiar 
to the males, by which they seize the 
females they intend to pair with round 
the neck, and then fly off, one behind 
the other. You may frequently see them 
thus harnessed together, on a fine summer- 
day, skimming up and down over the surface 
of the water. 

When the time comes for the female to lay 
her eggs, she selects some suitable piece of 
water, and deposits them in little heaps 
close to the edge or in the weter itself. 
Sometimes the eggs are laid singly, and 
occasionally the female places them in the 
stems of water-plants by means of an ovi- 
positor. This insect is also remarkable for 
the power she has of being able to go beneath 
the water for the purpose of depositing her 
eggs, after which she returns to the regions 
of air. 

The ova, thus depovited, soon hatch, and 
the Jarvmw make their appearance, and after 
remaining in this state for 2 considerable 
period, during which they moult two or 
three times, break through the rough integu- 
ment that confines them to the watery ele- 
ment, and emerge into the air full-grown 
dragon-flies. 

Of the three sub-familics we have just 
referred to, the eschnidm possesses the largest 
British dragon-fly, an insect nearly three 
inches in length. The members of this 
family are distinguished by slender bodies, 
half-round heads, and enormous eyes which 
ret together above. 

Libellulide. —This family comprises 
dragon-flies very similar in appearance to 
those mentioned above, but they have stouter 
and flatter bodies. 

The common horse-stinger, which is so 
plentiful in the country towards the middle 
of summer, belongs to this group. The 
male is easily distinguished from the female 
by its colour, being covered with a lovely 
blue-coloured powder, while his spouse is 
more modestly attired in a brownish-yellow 
garment, with yellow spots on the sides. 

Memters of both these sub-families keep 
their wings extended when at rest. 

The Agrionides.--The agrionides are the 
smallest and the most beautiful of all the 
dragon-flies. Their bodies are very thin, 
hardly thicker than a piece of straw, and the 
eyes do not meet above, but are separated by 
the crown of the head, which is somewhat 
broad. 

Unlike the other dragon-flies, the membcrs 
of this family place their wings close together 
when at rest. 

Although the smallest of the dragon-flies, 
these little creatures make up for this deti- 


ciency by their predaceous and sanguinary 
habits, being as keen and fierce in harfting 
over the surface of the pool as, when in the 
larval condition, they pursued their game in 
the muddy depths below. Dragon-flies are 
well provided with sharp teeth for masticat- 
ing their food, which consists of the numer- 
ous insects which abound in summer-time in 
the fields and hedges. Their powers of flight 
are enormous, and their strong reticulated 
wings seem to defy fatigue, while in speed 
they are said to rival the swallow. 

Swift as they are, these insects sometimes 
fall victims to birds, and I have occasionally 
found their wings lying on the edges of the 
water, as well as parts of the skin. Gilbert 
White says, in his ‘ History of Selborne,”’ 
that be has scen cuckoos pursuing the 
dragon-flies, and actually catching them on 
the wing, while others were seized as they 
rcsted on the water-plants and reeds. 

These insects reem especially to delight in 
the sunshine, and you may see them on bright, 
warm summer days skimming up and down 
the hedgerows apparently on some beaten 
treck, or hovering above the surface of the 
water. I have often watched the graceful 
demoiselle, and the brilliant little red and 
blue bodied dragon-flies wheeiing their mazy 
flights round the mountain lakes of Donegal, 
now resting for 2 moment on the verdant 
leaf of the water-lily, and then starting off 
again in a rapid flight, and generally return- 
ing to rest in the same spot. 

Owing to their marvelious eyes, which 
enable them to sec on every side as well as 
behind or above, these insects are difficult to 
capture. I find the best way is to watch one 
carefully and notice his track—then swoop 
at him with the net as he returns, which he 
is nearly sure to do—and even this requires 
some amount of skill so as to avoid injuring 
the wings. 

The gorgeous colours and magnificent 
hues of these insects are beautiful in the 
extreme ; but, alas! this splendour is tran- 
sitory and only lasts during the insect’s life. 
No sooner are they dead than all the colours 
fade, and the body turns to an inky black 
colour, becoming very brittle, co that they do 
not look well in the cabinet. The larva, 
however, can be well preserved by putting 
them in small bottles full of equal parts of 
spirits of wine and water, and well corked 
down. 

Fossil remains of these insects have been 
found in the coal measures, one species of 
which was of great size, measuring more than 
a foot across the wings, and probably formed 
food for the gigantic bats and other winged 
monsters that lived in the palwozoie epoch. 


THE ODD HALF-HOUR. 
A BATCH OF CONUNDRUMS. 
By Pamir Kent, B.a. 


1. 


F nought can my first be the whole; 
My second of nothing the top. 
My whole is a bird by some folk preferred 
If hung till just ready to drop. 


mm 


My first is the ladies’ pet pace; 

My next hints the doom of our race. 

My whole holds some bones 

O’er which pilgrims made moans 

In the days when Dan Chaucer said grace. 


my. 


My first will-fly by night, or drive a ball; 

My second, in Rome’s language, follows 
“twice ’?; 

My third is heard by every mother’s son; 

My fourth is needed when a flock’s begun ; 

My whole made stronghold tremble for its 
wall. 


I. 


Run a mile—you’ll feel my first ; 

Dig a while you’ll see my second; 
With my whole a great sage reckoned 
Darkest night might be dispersed, 


v. 


I am a tiny little word, 
And yet I’m mighty strong; 

And though I’m slow of growth, yet, grown, 
I warrant I last long. 

The fruit I bear is fe:l to taste, 
And cruel to man’s feet ; 

But if you dock it of its head, 
’Tis excellent to eat. 

Throughout my life—sdmetimes cut short — 
I always stay at home; 

Bat when I die—and only then— 
It is my weat to roam. 


vi. 
A wise man of old called my first a short 
madness ; 7 
My second has oft been a subject of 
strife ; 


The tale of my whole is a story of sad- 


ness - 
Let us hope that may end cre our Sove- 
reign’s life. 


vi. 


I came from lands beyond the sea, 
Bearing a lying name; 

But who will care, when Christmas come 
To query whence 1 came? 

Now take and cut me clean in half, 
Then splice me with an (n); 

I firmly trust that none of you 
May come within my ken. 

No, live and thrive, like me alive, 
All free as mountain air; 

Well housed and fed. For me, when dead, 
Eat me, and do not spare! 

I lived right jovial while I lived, 
I felt of death no fear; 

And am content, now life is spent, 
To mend your Christmas cheer. 


vii. 


Take a dog of low degree, 
And an actor such as he; 
You will see the whole of me. 


(Solutions next week.) 
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FOOTBALL. 


By Rev. Jonn Hupson, M.A. 


1. 


‘oon as winter had stripped all the leaves 
from the trees, 
And the cold wind blew constant and 
keen, 
The dear game that each year never coases 
to please, — 
Good old Footer,—-was everywhere seen. 
All its pains, pleasures, penaliies, no one 
can tell, 


North and South, East and West it 
extol ; 
Only those who have played it can love it 
full well, 
And it’s played now from pole unto pole. 
Chorus : 
‘Tis the king of all sports, deny it who 


ean! 
Let us sing to its fortune and fame; 
Come, roll out the chorus, and join like a 
man 
In the toast of the glorious game. 


1. 


In each school and at college, at home 
and abroad, 
Men and boys who are healthy and free, 
Shout hurrah for the game, and away on 
the sward 
Fix the goal-posts with clamorous glee. 
Tis a game that demands nerve and sinew 
and skill, 
To no pastime the palm wil it yield ; 
British pluck, perseverance, fair play, and 
good will, 
Should be seen when the ball takes 
the field. 


Chorus: 'Tis the king of all sports, etc. 


I. 


Here's to Rugger, Tom Brown loved in 
good days of old! 
And to Socker, not less loved though 
new! 
Here’s a health to the schools that play 
both games so bold, - 

And the ’Varsities’ light and dark blue! 
Nor our Colonies’ teams let us idly forget, 
They have won a right glorious name; 
We may differ in race and in climate,— 

but yet 
We are one in the love of this game. 


Chorus: ‘Tis the king of all sports, etc. 


Iv. 


Here’s to forwards and backs, and to those 
in between, 
And the keeper who’s shivering in goal; 
And the crowds of spectators who press on 
the scene, 
As the players and ball reel and roll! 
“Its in touch !”’—only hark to the deafen- 
ing shout ! 
Then again, you may hear, “ It’s a try!" 
What a terrible time, what a moment of 
doubt ! 
“ Tis a goal!” the stentorian cry. 


Chorus : ’'Tis the king of all sports, etc. 


ve 


There is golf, and there’s tennis, some fish 
and some shoot, 
There are cycles in shapes ever new; 
There are riding and driving, and hunting 
to boot, 
And there’s plenty of other things too; 


399 
But as long as old England is merry and 


gay, 
This shall still be our glorious game ; 
Other joys have their day, and then vanish 
away, 
But King Football is ever the same. 


Chorus: ’Tis the king of all sports, etc. 


vi. 


So then every true Briton who does as he 
ought, 
Aad devotes his good limbs, lungs, and 
eyes 
To the cause of this noble and national 
sport, 
Shall be healthy and wealthy and wise: 
Then may all our brave sons in true rivalry 
vie, 
And at Irst, when the straggle is done, 
May the team who when worsted would 
never say die, 
Be enabled to say, “We have won.” 


Chorus: ’Tis the king of all sports, ete. 


VII. 
(Additional Verse, or Encore.) 


Do you want one more toast, boys ?—then 
come, three times three 
To the School that we all hold so dear! 
To its Captain, whom each must acknow- 
ledge to be 
One whom focmen have reason to fear; 
ao our linesmen, and grcundsman, and 
Referee too, 
To our club and its conquering ball! 
To all friends who have helped us, let's 
give them their due— 
Here’s a health and long life to them all! 


Chorus: ’Tis the king of all sports, etc. 


—>+e 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A MASTER'S LAMENT. 


1IREE months’ holiday in the year, 
And nothing te do in the rest, sir; 
What o glorious time the schoImaster has— 
Of oll times it seems far the best, sir! 
Such are the thoughts of the outside world, 
‘Who, of course, know nothing about it. 
The impeachment soft to the ground is hurled ; 
How carnestly we have to scout it! 
From aix in the morving to nine at night- 
Oh! a schoolmaster’s life has ite beauty ; 
From prep. to playground, from playground to schea!, 
So endicsa when one is on duty. 
And when our bane, a new boy, hes ceme, 
And his mamma dear has said, sir, 
That her darling child has ne'er left home, 
And has always been tucked up in bed, sirt 
What blessings you call from above on her head, 
When you know the first impot you give, sir, 
‘That darling boy will write home to his ma, 
And she will demand that you leave, sir! 
But the parent to whom most respect is given, 
Who cares nought for this or for that, sir, 
Ia the one who thinks you are half-way to Heaven 
If on Sundaya you wear a tall Lat, eir. 
How glorious, too, when eome wretched boy, 
Who ne'er docs a stroke of work, sir, 
One day makes your very heart beat fast for joy 
That in him some good yet must lurk, sir. 
Por up to your ‘leak all his work is brought, done, 
He misses the usual squall, alr; 
Then you ask for mere form's sake, bow much he was 
helped, 
He looks up, and answers, “In all, sir!" 
Ce! & schoolmaster’s life is the finest we know 
From end to end of the Jand, sir; 
If you do not believe it, just try it, you'll find 
‘That a schoolmaster’s life is grand, sir! 
Ss. B. 


were “The M: 
of the Paladins,” “The Middy and the Moors,” 

Fé Norseman,” “England, Home, and 
Harry Treverton,” and “The Treasure 
of the Cacique.” 


Boys’ Hien Scnoot (N.Z. 1, We do not answer such 

questions. 2. You can take your degree a Colo- 
ial University, but you cannot practise without 
being registered. Any person is entitled to registra- 
. tion who has through.a regular course of 

medical study of not less than three years’ duration 

in o school of medicine or surgery, and, received, 
after examination from some University, College, or 
other body, a diploma, degree, or licence, entitling 
him to practise medicine or surgery, whether within 
the Queen's dominions or not. Tie registration fee 
is twenty-five shillings. 


A. E. Buncxss,—-Chess and draughts were not “in- 
vented "ag we know them. They are very old games 
developed from still older games, 

HAMLET.—Stick to your business, and fifty years hence 
Fou will thank us for having advised you'to do so. 

E. J. T.—There Is a capital chapter on taxidermy in 
the seventh part of “Indoor Games,” which any 
bookseller can get you for sixpence. 
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Eric. 
and gravel, or some such material. 
can be bought at any builder's yard, 


EMIGRANT.—It takes you from 9 to 10 days to get 
to Canada by steamer, and the lowest fare is £2 ; that 
is the nearest colony, the farthest is Queensland, 
which !s 55 days away, the passage costing £10 10s. 
The most expensive pamage is to Natal, £12 12s., 
although Natal is only from 24 to 28 days away. 
These are the lowest fares, 


‘W. Pacr.—The only thing is to have the articles re dyod 
with some dye that does not come off. 


FE. L. M, Hatt.—The East Kent Yeomanry are at 
Canterbury, the West Kent at Muidstone. Write to 
_ headquarters for particulars. 


Brack Watci.—l, You want an ordinary seamanship 
book for square rig. 2. For a pitch-pine model use 
fieture copal varnish. 3. The only packet of plates 
kept in stock is that for the last vo" ‘me. 


-Concrete isa mixture of Portland cement, water, 
Portland cement 


» J. C.—Ordinary gum 
J is merely 1. phn 

of gum arbic in 

water. A useful mu- 
cilage is obtained by macer- 
ating one part of glue in four 
parts of water for twenty- 
four hours, and then adding 
four parts of sugar candy, 
and one part of gam arabic. A few 
drops of oil of cloves will keep any 
gum from turning sour. 


A Gin ReADER.—You might teach yourself Latin, but 
it is very doubtful whether you could learn the violin 
without a lesson or two. 
. T. TILLARD.—We isene covers for binding, but do 
not undertake the binding iteelf. If you do not know 
@ local bookbinder, Messrs, W. H. Smith & Son, at 
the railway bookstall; can get the books bound for 
you. : 
Lapom.—Old aniforms are generally supplied t Korg 
tumiers, such as Simmons & Co. of King Street, 
Covent Garden, ets. 
W. Rosinsox.—The question has been answered several! 
times. Do not be in such a hurry next time, 


JUVENIS.—Write to the Headmaster, City of London 
School, Thames Embankment, for prospectus, . 

A Five Years’ READER.—The'laws of nationality 
differ in different countries. In this country you 
must either be born here or else become naturalised 
ina legal way. 


EET n> Ce 


IT announcing this competition, we wrote as 
follows: 


We will give prizes to the value of Fifteen Guineas, 
to be divided in the different classes as the adjudicators 
may devm fairest, for the best work that may be sub- 
mitted to us by the amateur photographers amongst 
our realers, 

In our previous Photographic Competitions the 
greatest interest has been taken, and some really 
‘excellent work sent in, many of the more successfiil 
competitors confesaing, too, that they knew absolutely 
nothing of the snbject until induced to take it up by 
the articles in onr pages, and that, moreover, they hal 
received no nssistance whatever beyond that afforied 
by our columns. 

We would suggest, this time, Eight Different Classes, 
as follows: (1) Portraiture, to include single figures 
or groups, taken either indoors or in the open air; (2) 
‘Architecture, (e. photograps of private or public 
buildings, old or new; (3) Landsape and Animal 
Life; (4) Seascapes ; (5) Floral Groups; (6) Humorous 
Snap-shots; (7) Lantern-slides; (8) Enlargements, 

The prizes will be awarded for the best set of 81x in 
any of these classes but the Enlargements, in whichcase 
THREE will suffice; and as regards the Certificate 
awanis in this competition, the subject will be treated 
asa whole; in other words, only one certificate will be 
given toany one candidate, though his or her name may 
Appear in all the divisions, and {t will be awarded in that 
particular section in which the highest place is secured. 

The whole of the Sork<expoure, development. re- 
touching, printing, toning,and mounting—must be the 
unaided production of the competitor; and if competi- 
tors send in for more than one class, they should repeat 
name, full address, and age with each rl. 


’ OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
Amateur Photography. 
(See our last col., p. 540.) 


Thiscompetition igopen toall regular “ B,0.P.” readers 
irrespective of age, sex, or nationality. Any reader 
may compete in all the eight classes if so inclined. 


We now have much pleasure in publishing 


the Award; 
(1) Portraiture. 
First Prize—One and a Half Guinea. 
M. E. Mum Doxaxpson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 
Second Prize—One Guinea. 
W. J. Brooke, The Crescent, New Road, Bromsgrove, 
Third Prizes—Half-a-Guinea each. 


Pencivat M. J. ARMSTRONG, Oakamoor, Bournemouth. 
A. T, NICHOLLS, Silverdale, Cheltenham. 
CERTIFICATES, 
(The names are arranged in order of merit.) 
MARGUERITE Mittan, Hollyhurst, Clapham Common, 


B.W. 
Estk M. Jones, Herley Lodge, Enfieid. 
H. G, Towrsox, 1 Catherine Strect, Liverpool. 
G. P. Cato, P.O. Box 35, Durban, Natal. 
CHARLOTTE J.GRiMsToS, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, w. 
J. MACMILLAN, 2 Bay View Terrace, Strandtown, Bel- 


st. 
G. H. ALLEN, 1 Raglan Street, Southsea, 
W. R. BRicnTMA, Lyndale, 61 Redland Rond, Bristol. 
F. J. Monrumen, Cornwall House, Ordnance Row, Port- 


sea, 

E. M. Sporriswoonr, Chattan, Axminster. 

Stoney H. BriGHTMAN, 61 Redland Road, Bristol. 

FP. BH. Marsuait, Glen Lyn, Elm Grove, Southsea, 

Le J. BEXEET West End, Mincbinhampton, ncar 
trout 


A. F. Eatrs, River Front, Enfield, x. 

W. E. Tispa.t, 23 Canterbury Road, Croydon. 

Sanau Cuvy, 47 Victoria Road, Headingley, Leeds, 

G. M. D. Pank, 3 South Park Hill Road, Croydon. 
Gxoneu G. BALFouR, 33 Chalmers Street, Edinborg!:. 
Ciaup H. St. J. JonNson, The Rectory, Nailsea, Bristu:. 
WALDEMAR BrsusnasorP, Yalta, Crimea, Russia. 


W. J. Foster, 36 City Road, Bristol 
HERBER’ Beaconsfield Road, Christ- 


r E, MILLER, 26 
church, Hants, 

Cynit JARnETT, 135 Osbaldeston Road, Stamford Hill, s. 

GREEN. Wuicut, 52 Chorlton Roud, Hulme, Man 
chester, 

Epwanp P. Hart, Bow House, High Street, Christ. 
church, Hants. 

A. R. Rippig, 4 Strathaven Terrace, Oban, N.B. 

C. W. Ropwkt1, 7 Whiting Street, Bury St. Edmunds. 

G. F. 3roxr, 26 Belsize Grove, Ham L. 

SVENCER D,SECKETAN, Broke's Meadow, Reigate, Surrey. 

Ropent H. Morrgos, Mondello Lodge, Eastbourne. 

A. W. Hoty, 6 Broxbourne Terrace, Sunderland. 

Frep Britrain, Hope Terrace, Chesterton, near New- 
castle, Staffs. 

8, E. Usneert, c/o Mr. 1. 0. Hutton, 38 William Street. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

Basi. FawssktT, Fairlight, Hampton Wick, Middlesex. 

GEORGE Sexton, 2 Hillend Gardens, Partrickshill, Glas- 
gow. 

R, L, AvkIN, Hartehill Grange, near Atherton. 

W. E. CanTEr, 95 Montague Street, Worthing. 

E, F. BATH, 12 Henry Street, Woolwich. 

W. P. Bootn, 50 Park Avenue, Oswestry. 

W. D. Mater, 31 Union Street, Blairgowrie, N.B. 

Henpert C. Hanns, Writtle Road, Chelmsford. 

JEANNE VAN MoornsgL, Rue de Bordeaux 47, Bruxelles, 
Belgique. 
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THE RIDERS; OR, THROUGH 
FOREST AND SAVANNAH, 


A. TALE OF FLOWERS AND 
FILIBUSTERS, 


By Asumore Russan AnpD FREDERICK BoyLe, 
Joint Authors of “The Orchid Seeke t 


(With Mustrations by ALFRED Pra: 


CHAPTER IlI.—AN INDIAN’S GRATITUDE.— 
AND THE BEGINNING OF A TRAGEDY. 
TotHinc short of deadliest danger could have 
foreed Hertz or Jack to move when they had 
dropped upon the ox-hide stretched between four 
posts, which served as a bed for the absent owner of 
the hut of which they had taken possession. Harry 


“The crooked fingers clenched with awful significance.” 
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alone could bestir himself in 2 feeble way. 
He got water and washed them, bound up 
their wounds under Hertz’s direction, and 
went out despairingly to search for food. 
He did not visit the glade where Joaquin 
had hidden the cart and oxen; Hertz said 
it would be useless. The aged Indian 
inust be far on the road to Virgin Bay, or 
back to Realejo. Of course he had taken 
their baggage with him, and they would 
never see it again. Nothing else could be 
expected in such a country. Besides, the 
inan would risk his life by remaining. 

But Harry's quest soon ended. Ser- 
geant Tucker had set aside rations for all 
three, and he delivered them with hearty, 
if quaint, acknowledgment of their support 
and the good service which Jack had ren- 
dered. All the Filibusters sitting round 
muttered approval—they were too weary 
to 8) Moreover, seeing that Harry 
looked with dismay at the strips of black 
leather—charqui—and the loose flour 
which were given him, the Sergeant said : 

“Leave ’em just here, Rosebud. We'll 
fix the onnat’ral things so far as they can 
be fixed decent.” 

“You are very kind, indeed,” Harry 
murmured. ‘Is there a surgeon in the 
Falange? My brother has a bullet in his 
arm.” 

“Yer don’t say? That staunch yonng 
brave! Wal, we haven't no surgeon, but 
the most of us has seen a shot wound, I 
reckon. I'll go with you myself.” 

A very unpleasant half-hour Jack spent 
under the Sergeant's hands, but the bullet 
was cut out of his arm—with a bowie- 
knife! 

“You're a brave—young man!” said 
the big filibuster, admiringly. * I reckon 
ye haven't a father in these parts, an’ we’re 
a rough crowd, that’s a fact! If any of 
*em looks ugly at yer, just whisper to him 
perlitely: ‘See here, Sergeant Tucker is 
my father, or as good, an’ he'll talk to 
you!’ The chap ‘ll study over them 
words !"” : 

The good fellow went away, and hence- 
forth Jack waa known among the Fili- 
busters, who did not use surnames, except 
for an officer, as ‘Tuckorson”; Harry 
was “Rosebud.” But -neither of them 
ever had occasion to invoke the Sergeant's 
authority. 

The rations came—charqui blacker 
than ever and almost as leathery, with 
tortillas—pancakes wanting in every 
quality which a pancake should have. 
There was absolutely no taste in one or 
the other, except of fire and smoke, but 
they ate and were thankful. Hertz had 
lost so much blood that he fell asleep over 
the meal. 

“Oh, dear!" said Jack presently. “Tt's 
no use wishing, but I should like a clean 
shirt to sleep in.” 

“TI don't know,” said Harry. “The 
village seems quite undisturbed. Perhaps 
Joaquin and the cart and portmanteaus 
are here still. I'll goand ece. I'm sorry 
I didn't do so before.” 

“Don't distract me with false hopes. 
You heard what Mr. Hertz said. Old 
Joaquin is half-way to Virgin Bay now.” 

“I'm not sure, Jack. The old fellow 
looked honest. Anyhow, it’s worth while 
to see.” 

They had hired the cart at Realejo, 
paying a monstrous sum for transport ar 
far as Virgin Bay, whence they could 
easily reach San Juan del Sur—only 
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twelve miles distant. None of the regular 
carriers would accept any terms, for one 
or other contending party would assuredly 
seize oxen and vehicle, and probably im- 
press the driver. It was by the merest 
chance they met with Joaquin, who was 
about to set out on business of his own, 
and he agreed to carry their baggage. 
As for impressment. he was too old to fear 
it. Afterwards they became aware of 
another reason for his courage. 

The Indians of Central and South 
America live to an age which seems in- 
credible to us. Stevenson, a very careful 
observer, examined the church registers 
at Barranca, in Peru, and found eleven 
cases in the seven years previous which 
gave an average of one hundred and nine 
years to each Indian. The famous Tschudi 
recalled this statement on visiting the 
spot, and he not only confirmed it—more 
than that, he found a living Indian whose 
baptismal registration showed him to be 
one hundred and foity-two years old, and 
the venerable man was still hearty.* It 
is certain, at least, that all these people 
are very long-lived, and that their hair sel- 
dom turns white, not even grey, till they 
have passed fourscore. 

Hertz recollected these statements in 
observing Joaquin. Certainly he was 
very, very old. Though lean to the de- 
gree that every bone in his anatomy was 
visible, the skin of his cheeks and throat 
drooped so low as to hide the neck entirely. 
But his long hair was black, his front teeth 
at least were sound, his eyes still gleamed 
in a tangle of wrinkles. Upright he was 
lso, and much taller than the average of 
ais race. 

They all took an interest in Joaquin 
from the first, but he did not return it. 
Scarcely could he be tempted into speech, 
plodding on, silent and tireless, beside his 
oxen. Even little Pedro scarcely got a 
word; he did not seem to look for it, in- 
deed. Almost as strange as the old man 
in a different way was this child. We 
are not used to see a healthy boy of ten 
years who never laughs nor plays. But 
one day, at the halt, Harry came upon the 
pair so tightly enlaced—little Pedro sitting 
on Joaquin’s knee with both arms round 
his withered neck—that he well knew 
henceforth they shared one human passion 
—love. When the “ White Cockades” 
caught them Pedro was not close at hand, 
but he came running up; Joaquin shouted 
to him sternly in the Indian tongue, and 
when the lad disappeared he seemed ready 
to meet his fate. 

To satisfy himself, but not with any 
great hope of finding the old man and 
their goods, Harry visited the glade, which 
was some two hundred yards from the 
village. When close by, as he judged, the 
shrill voice of a child broke the stillness 
of the wood. There was no need for an 
interpreter— the tones meant entreaty. A 
man's rough voicereplied, jeering.as Harry 
thought, and next instant two pistol shots 
re-echoed. Simultaneously the child 
screamed, as if breathless with passion— 
the man gave a yell of pain—and Harry, 
shouting, burst into the’ glade. There 
stood the cart, the oxen breathing their 
last near by, and Mendez holding one of 
Pedro's feet, grappling for the other, with 
intent to dash his head against a trec. 
Harry flew—straight from the shoulder 
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he hit the ruffian behind the ear, and felled 
bim. Then he caught up Pedro, who 
nestled to his breast, sobbing. 

But Harry knew there was no time for 
that. He kissed the boy, set him down, 
drew his revolver and covered the Hang- 
man, who was groping furiously in his belt 
as he rose. But the pistol had dropped; 
Harry set his foot uponit. ‘Then Joaquin 
yan in from the wood, panting. His dusky, 
wrinkled face had a strange hue, and the 
glare of his sunken eyes was terrible. 
Pedro bounded towards him. Without 
pausing, he took up the boy and advanced. 

Mendez looked with scornful fury, but 
there was astonishment in his expression 
also; how coulda naked peon dare to gaze 
at him thus? But the old man spoke 
sternly in threatening tones; at the sound- 
of his voice the Hangman recoiled, as- 
tonishment changing to fear. Without 
pausing Joaquin stretched out his skinny 
arm, with the hand widespread, and as 
he finished Legan to close it slowly. Atti- 
tude and gesture were full of weird men- 
ace; even Harry felt a thrill as he watched 
the crooked fingere clenching with some 
unknown but awful significance. 

- Mendez dropped on his knees. Hur- 
riedly he offered cxcuses, his eyes fixed 
the while in sickening anxiety upon these 
closing fingers. Joaquin spake again, 
briefly, with an air of command; then 
dropped his arm. Mendez rose, bowed 
sullenly, picked up his revolver, and with- 
drew. When he had gone the old man 
approached Harry, took his hand, kissed 
it, and, stooping, placed it on his own head, 
then on Pedro's. Afterwards he raised 
‘\imself to his full height, spread his hands 
to heaven, and laid them upon Harry’s 
head. 

It was a very strange scene, and the 
language used was Indian, but Harry 
thought he could trace the significance of 
it in @ measure. Joaquin threatened to 
curse the man who had ill-treated his 
child; but why was a daring ruffian like 
the Hangman so much alarmed? Per- 
haps the aged Indian had a reputation for 
sorcery, but it did not seem that Mendez 
knew him until he heard his voice, or 
surely he would not have provoked the 
magician wantonly. True, the sun was 
near setting and the light dim, but a man 
of so striking appearance as Joaquin, once 
seen, must instantly have been recognised. 
However, Harry recalled that he was 
utterly ignorant of these people and their 
ways, 80 he dropped speculation for the 
time. Joaquin’s behaviour towards him- 
self could scarcely be misunderstood. He 
and Pedro would be the white youth's 
slaves henceforth, and he called heaven to 
witness—or perhaps invoked a blessing on 
his head. 

Harry returned to the hut, carrying 
Jack's portmanteau and what provisions 
remained in the cart. Theirjourney being 
nearly over when interrupted by the 
“White Cockades,” the supply had run 
low. But the food left was ambrosia in 
comparison with charqui and tortillas of 
flour. Hertz, who was awake, expressed 
pleasure feebly, and Jack gratitude. 
Harry was eager to tell the story of his 
adventure, but that would keep—the beef 
would not, if allowed to remain in a forest 
swarming with coyotés and vultures; both 
Joaquin and Pedro had followed him with 
more baggage, and he was not sure that 
under the circumstances, Mendez would 


report fresh meat close at hand, though of 
course he had killed the oxen for food. He 
sought Sergeant Tucker at once—the big 
filibuster was not difficult to find. 

“ Mendez shot our oxen just now,” he 
said. ‘“ Something happened, and he may 
leave them for the coyotés.” 

“Wal, now, Rosebud,” rejoined the 
Sergeant, springing to his fect with a show 
of alacrity, though he was dead-tired, like 
the others, “that would be onnat'ral, 
wilful waste, an’ a sp’iling of the p’ints of 
good bowies, as the Falange is picking its 
teeth with at this present moment, an’ 
like to do for some time to come—barrin’ 
the sort of miracle as you report. You 
just acquaint me with the locality, Rose- 
bud, an’ I'll undertake to pervide beet- 
steaks for breakfast.” 

Harry directed him, and returned to 
Hertz and Jack, who listened to his 
story. 

“ Mendez seemed terrified,” he added; 
“and from what I’ve seen of him I don’t 
pelieye any ordinary peril would alarm 

im." 

“ Perhaps he thought old Joaquin was 
the spirit of one of his victims,” said Jack, 
with a weak laugh. 
almost transparent enough for a ghost, and 
altogether uncanny.” 

“That's nonsense,” said Harry, spread- 
ing a rug on the bare floor of beaten earth, 
swarming with ‘eas and other torments. 
“ It wasn't his appearance that frightened 
the Hangman—not likely—but his words 
and the actions I've tried to describe.” 

The subject dropped. Hertz was too 
feeble to take any interest. All went to 


sleep. 

ad their defeat not been a moral vic- 
tory the Filibusters would have been in 
desperate peril that night. Sentries were 
posted, of course, but human endurance 
has its limit. With every sense dulled by 
utter weariness and pain they could not 
have heard the approach of a reasonably 
cautious enemy. But a surprise was the 
last thing the “* White Cockades " thought 
of. Certainly they did not attempt one. 
The camp was guarded, however, though 
none of the Americans knew it—old 
Joaquin passed the night outside the hus 
oceupied by the Orchid Seekers. Harry, 
rising to throw wood on the fire, saw him 
standing a few paces off, leaning on his 
spears, but watchful, and little Pedro 
curled up under the wall of sticks and 
mud. Not at that time did he grasp the 
full meaning of the act and the measure 
of his own good fortune. 

At daybreak ithe Filibusters rose, 
ravenously hungry. In a few minutes 
portions of Joaquin'’s oxen were roasting 
over the fires. Mendez had disappeared. 
Meantime the men dressed their wounds, 
looked to their arms, and tore the red 
ribands from their hats. Some replaced 
them with rude white cockades—whence 
came the material can only be surmised : 
thero had already been a general cut- 
ting up of linen for bandages. A few 
donned cockades of both colours, in readi- 
ness for either party—this by way of a 
joke; the spirits of these men sccimed 
proof against misfortune. 

The Orchid Seekers awoke greatly 
refroshed, and able to enjoy the steaks 
which Sergeant Tucker brought them. 
Breakfast over, Harry busied himself with 
their baggage, making up 9 portion into 
parcels that could be carried easily; the 


“The old fellow is- 
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bulk would have to be left behind. Pre- 
sently Walker looked into the hut, and 
thanked them for their assistance. His 
face, always pale, was now livid, and his 
eyes were heavy. 

“T guess you'll be anxious to know the 
route,” he added. “We shall march for 
the Transit road and follow it to San Juan 
del Sur. That place I shall hold if ncces- 
sary.” 

Hertz thanked him, and he went out. 

“The Colonel's mighty sick,” Sergeant 
Tucker murmured. “ Major Crocker and 
he was uncommon friendly—a sort of 
David an’ Jonathan over again, I guess, 
though William Walker isn’t the man to 
wear his heart on his sombrerer for the 
John Crows ter peck at. For the matter 
o’ that, ll own to more’n a fricndly feelin’ 
for Crocker myself. He was uncommonly 
like Rosebud, here—sort of good-looking 
in a girlish fashion—a sight too smart an’ 
bright ter go into Etarnity chockful of 
Greaser bullets, which ain’t honest lead in 
@ general way; mostly they're window- 
bars cut into short lengths.” 

“It’s surprising the supply hasn’t run 
out,” said Jack. . 

“ Wal, it's this way, my son. Them old 
Spaniards built houses to last a’most as 
long as the cliffs their peons quarried the 
stones from, barrin’ war an’ airthquakes. 
They've a sight o’ windows, an’ every ono 
fixed up like a lion's cage I see in Sacra- 
mento.” 

At nine o’clock Walker gave the order 
to fall in. Almost immediately tho 
Falange marched, or rather limped, out 
of Tola. Many tottered along, supported 
ny their comrades; some were carried 
in hammocks slung on poles. 

Close behind Harry walked the old 
Indian, silent and impassive, with his 
lttle boy. Nobody asked him to go. 
Hertz had paid him the valne of the 
slaughtered oxen. Unlike the Orchid 
Seckers, he was under no necessity to 
remain with the I’alange ; he would have 
been safer in the woods. He might finish 
his journey, or return to Realejo ; 
prudence, indeed, pointed to that town. 
But strangely enough he had chosen to 
cast in his lot and Pedro's with his late 
employers. He did not say so—he never 
uttered a word; he was there, and no 
one knew why—at that time—though 
Harry began to have an inkling. 

Presently he took the load from Harry's 
shoulders without speaking, leaving him 
free to assist Hertz, whose every step was 
accompanied by atwinge. Harry thanked 
the old man, but he was mute; he did 
not even smile. 

After a wearisome and painful march 
of two hours, they struck the excellent 
road made by the Californian Accessory 
Transit Company to facilitate the crossing 
of Nicaragua by their passengers. At 
this period many thousands of miners and 
others, comprising almost every national- 
ity, passed through the republic each year 
on their way to or from California. But 
they took no part nor interest in the 
affairs of the country, not so much as 
speaking to a native all the way perhaps, 
and no native dreamed of speaking to 
them. The short road between Virgin 
Bay on Lake Nicaragua and San Juan 
del Sur on the Pacific was the only one 
worthy the name in Central America. 

Soon after leaving the forest the ad- 
vanced guard challenged a man on horse- 
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back and conducted him to Colonel 
Walker. He was oddiy attired for that 
region in glossy black cloth, wore shiny 
boots and a profusion of gold chain over 
a black velvet waistcoat. But his bloated, 
evil face was not in keeping with tho gar- 
ments of respectability. Hertz and the 
youths heard what passed. 

~ Now’s yer time, Colonel!” cried the 
stranger. “I guess you'll be able to fit 
out Californys an’ Greasers enow to con- 
quer the hull of Central Emurrica! All 
as I asks is n share—a share, Colonel, all 
fair an’ above-board.” 

“Them are not words to address to 
me, Mr. Dewey,” said Walker sternly. 
“ What is your business ?” 

“ Oh, you’ll not take it amiss when you 
hear—not you, Colonel. My business is 
Vanderbilt's * treasure-train! reckon it’)] 
pass this spot in less’n half an hour. An’ 
I ask you, without meaning no offence, 
what's a pardner’s share? ” 

Walker's eyes gleamed. “If you hint 
at such a thing again, sir, I guess I'll 
have you shot!" was bis brief answer. 

“What does it mean?” Jack whis- 
pered. 

Hertz whispered back: ‘The fellow 
proposed that Walker should rob the 
Transit Company of the gold entrusted to 
it by thousands of toiling miners in Cali- 
fornia.” 

“ Why --why—” began Dewey. 

“Silence, sir! You have come from 
San Juan del Sur. Are there any troops 
there?” 

Quite ercstfallen, Dewey answered that 
there were none. 

“You will remain here,” returned 
Walker. “Sergeant Tucker, I give Mr. 
Dewey into your charge.” 

The man was too astonished to protest. 
Jack and Harry watched the scence with 
interest, but little thought they were 
listening to the prologue of a terrible 
tragedy. 

To avoid alarming the native mule- 
teers, Walker immediately marched the 
Falange off the road into the forest, where 
all lay concealed until the treasure-train 
had passed. He then set Dewey at 
liberty; the Filibusters returned to the 
road, and two hours afterwards tramped 
painfully into San Juan del Sur. 

San Juan was not much of a port at 
that time, nor is it greatly improved now, 
but once a month, when the Transit pas- 
sengers made a brief stay, it became 
lively. The town had about forty houses, 
nestling among palms and forest trees ; 
they were mostly drinking bars, kept by 
Americans. Prominent among them 
stood the barracks, a long, low building of 
wood, and adobés, with many unglazed win- 
dows facing the sea. It was unoccupied, 
the garrison being at Rivas. ‘Ihe arrival 
of the Falange caused a stir in the little 
place cven greater than that occasioned 
by the periodical influx of miners. 

Leaving vedettes on the ‘I'ransit road, 
Walker immediately seized all the boats 
on the beach, and placed a guard over 
them; he then took possession of the 
barracks, where the severely wounded 
were made as comfortable as the rude 
beds of wood and hides permitted. 

An how afterwards Harry, who stood 
at one of the windows looking seaward 
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with his tield-glass, perceived a vessel 
which was apparently making for the port. 
He at once informed Walker, who was 
standing in the road below. The Fili- 
buster leader joined him, took the glass, 
looked, and hurried away. A messenger 
was sent to the men guarding the boats. 
These hastened to the barracks, dispersing 
the groups of scowling natives as they 
came by throats and hustling; in a few 
minutes the little town wore its ordinary 
deserted aspect. 

: Walker came back presently and 
watched the approaching vessel with 
Harry's glas The amen gathered in 
knots, discussing the chances of her cap- 


ture. All eyes were turned  scaward. 
Hours passed. ‘The ship drew nearer and 
nearer. 


: That flag’s Costa Riean, I guess,” 
said Walker at length. “ Sergeant Tucker, 
take a couple of men and board her. We 
want that craft, mind you. at all risks! "" 

The Sergeant chose two of his comrades 
—one able to spenk Spanish more fluently 
than himself; they shouldered their ritles 
and left the building. As the anchor 
dropped they stood on the schooner’s deck. 
The big filibuster afterwards told Jack 
and Harry what transpired. 

-“T reckon we'll borrow this ship,” he 
began. 

The words were duly translated, but the 
Costa Rican captain only stared. 

-“T reckon Colonel Walker wants the 
loan o’ this ship—temporally,”’ Sergeant 
‘Tucker went on ina louder tone. “Ther's 
a. sight o° Californys in San Juan as 
ha‘n’t no fancy to be trapped by murder- 
ing Greasers. They want to quit right 
smart, an’ they've a fancy ter go by sea. 
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Sea v’yrges air healthy, I’ve heered 
tell.” 

Not a word said the captain. 

“Ef ther'’s any damage, send in the 
bill to Don Francisco Castellon, Pro- 
visional Director of Nicaragua. He'll pay, 
T make no doubt. William Walker ‘ll fix 
it for you all right an’ proper.” 

Still the captain did not appear to under- 
stand. However, adozen more Filibusters 
tunbled aboard. The whole of the 
Falange followed. Soon all were safe 
from attack. - 

Meanwhile the Orchid Scckers held a 
consultation. Jack, yielding to his passion 
for adventure, wished to see more of the 
campaign. But Hertz and Harry were 
agreed that they must part company with 
the Falange at the very first opportunity. 
LBut—had that time come? To await a 
vessel bound for Costa Rica at San Juan 
del Sur, within a few miles of a thousand 
infuriated “* White Cockades,” or to travel 
overland, would be risking almost certain 
capture and death. They would be recog- 
nised as present at Rivas, and shot or 
hung without trial. So they also put off 
for the San José, as the schooner was 
named ; Joaquin, silent as ever, and Pedro 
accompanied them. The last boat to 
leave shore brought Mendez. He started 
at sight of the old Indian, but did not 
speak. 

The schooner was bound for Realejo, 
the next port northwards. But now that 
the Falange was safe, Walker seemed in 
no hurry to depart. Indeed, he expected 
the Vesta brig, which had brought the 
Filibusters to Nicaragua. Night found the 
San José still at her anchorage. 

Hertz was lying down. Jack and Harry 

(To be continued.) 
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were conversing of their awkward situa- 
tion —the former by no means so discon- 
solate as he ought tohave been. Suddenly 
there was a rush of Filibusters to the 
vessel's side, and a hubbub of voices, above 
which rang Walker's clear tones, raised 
in anger. 

“Take a file of men, Hornsby, and bring 
the scoundrels aboard! I reckon I'll make 
an example of them.” 

A column of smoke was rising from the 
barracks--as they watched, it took a lurid 
glare. Next moment flames issued from 
the roof. Walker paced the deck in 
growing anger as they mounted, lighting 
up the masses of foliage behind the town, 
and throwing a strong red glare across the 
water to the San José. 

The boat had put off. All the building 
was ablaze before it returned, bringing a 
prisoner—the owner of a coasting bongo 
named Sam. He did not recognise his 
position at all. Mad with drink and 
exultation, the fellow staggered towards 
the spot where Walker stood. The blaz- 
ing barracks lit up the scene. 

“T didit!’? he shouted. ‘“ Dewey bore 
an hand! There’s Dewey!” pointing toa 
bongo which had followed laboriously and 
was now close to the schooner. “ We're 
pardners, Colonel—share an’ share alike. 
‘What d’yer reckon yer a goin’ ter pay us 
for the night's work?” 

Walker was standing fall in the red 
glare of the flames. Jack and Harry, whe 
had approached, recoiled before the right- 
eous anger in his eyes, but they heard the 
terrible sentence when the close-pressed 
lips parted. 

“Take him ashore and shoot him, 
Hornsby!" 


CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 
By JuLes VERNF, 
Author of * Rodolphe de Gort:," “ Adrift in the Pacific,” ete., etc. 
CHAPTER VI. 


WEEK went by. Of a messenger there 
was not cven a shadow. 

“Captain Antifer had become more un- 
sociable, more unapproachable than ever. 
The date of the ceremony was a day 
nearer every twenty-four hours. A few 
weeks only, and the young couple would 
be united. A fine result, truly! In his 
heart their uncle had been dreaming of 
superb alliances for them when he be- 
came a rich man. And if he made so 
much of these millions, these undiscover- 
able millions which belonged to him, it 
was not with the idea of enjoying them 
himself, of living a grand life, of dwelling 
in a palace, riding in a carriage, dining 
off gold plates, wearing diamond studs— 
No! He was thinking of wedding Juhel 
to a princess, and Enogate to a prince! 
That was his whim, his monomania. And 
here was his heart's desire in jeopardy 
owing to & messenger not arriving at a 
proper time; and for want of a few 
figures, which, combined with others he 
already possessed, Kamylk's _ hiding- 
place would not yield up its treasures 
until too late t 


Antifer stormed no more. He could 
not remain inside the house, and it was 
all the better for the peace of the house- 
hold that he was outside. They saw 
him only at meal-times, and his meals 
he got through at double the usual rate. 
Whenever there was an opportunity, Tre- 
gomain offered his cheek to the smiter in 
the hope of provoking an explosion, which 
would relieve his friend, who sent him to 
Jericho. In short, it was to be feared that 
he was going to be ill. His only occu- 
pation was to stride about the railway 
station, watching the arrival of the trains, 
and about the Sillon quays, watching the 
arvival of the boats, endeavouring to 
discover among the passengers some exotic 
figure which might belong to the envoy 
of Kamylk, an Egyptian, without doubt, 
perhaps an Armenian, certainly a foreign 
personage recognisable by his appearance, 
his accent, his clothes, and who would 
ask for the address of Pierre Servan Malo 
Antifer. 

And there was nobody of this sort! 
Normans, Bretons, English, Scandi- 
navians, there were many, but travellers 


from Eastern Europe, Maltese, or Levant- 
ines, there were none. 

On February 9, after s breakfast at 
which he had not opened his lips—except 
to eat and drink—Captain Antifer went 
forth for his usual walk, like another 
Diogenes in search of 8 man. 

He looked to the left, in front of him, 
behind him, puffing jerkingly and furiously 
at his pipe. Every now and then he had 
to return a salute, for he was one of the 
notables of St. Malo, a man of considera- 
tion. But many were the ealutes he did 
not return, owing to his not noticing that 
they were addressed to him. 

In the harbour were a number of 
ships, sailing-vessels, and steamers, brigs, 
schooners, luggers, chasse-marees. The 
tide was then low, two or three bours 
having to elapse before the ships reported 
by the semaphore to be in the offing could 
enter. 

Antifer thought it would be wisest to 
go off to the railway station, and await 
the arrival of the express. Would he be 
more fortunate on this occasion than he 
had been during so many weeks? 


' 
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How easily the human machine can go 
wrong! Antifer, occupied in watching 
the passers-by, did not notice that for 
twenty minutes he had been fullowed by 
someboily well worth his attention. 

Here was a foreigner—a foreigner with 
ared fez and a black tassel, wearing a 
Jong loose coat, fastened with a long 
single row of buttons right up to the neck, 
witha pair of bazgy trousers, below which 
was a pair of big shoes like Turkish 
slippers. He was anything but young, 
perhaps sixty, perhaps sixty-five, stooping 
Yather, and holding his long bony fingers 
spread across his chest. If this good man 
were not the expected Levantine. there 
could be no doubt that he came from some 
land bordered by the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 

In short, the stranger followed Captain 
Antifer in a hesitating way, sometimes 
on the point of accosting him, sometimes 

ping for fear of making a mistake. 

ig aah at the corner of the quay he 

ees his step, caught up Antiter, and 

then turned so suddenly as to run against 
‘im. 

“ Where aro you going to ?”’ exclaimed 
the Captain, shaken by the collision. 


“* Many were the salutes he did not return,”* 


Then, rubbing his eyes, and holding his 
hand to his eyebrows to shade his sight, 
he exclaimed— 

“ Eh! Ah! Oh! He! Can it be? This 
must be the messenger of the double 
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If it were the said envoy he. certainly 
did not look promising, with his smooth 
face, his fat cheeks, his pointed nose, his 
big ears, his thin lips, his huge chin, his 
furtive eyes —an thing but a physiognomy 
that inspired confidence. 

“Have I not the 
honour of address- 
ing Captain Antifer, 
as an obliging sailor 
has just told me?” 
said the foreigner, 
with a most. de- 
plorable accent. 

“ Antifer, Pierre 
Servan Malo,” 
was the reply ; “and 
you?” 

“ Ben. Omar.” 

“An Egyptian ?”” 

“ Notary at Alex- 
andria, just come 
from the Hotel de 
Y'Union, Rue de la 
Poissonneau.” 

A notary with a 
redhat! Evidently 
notaries in Oriental 
countries were not 


of the French type, 
with white cravat, 
black clothes, and 
gold spectacles; and 
it was just as aston- 
ishing to find that 
there were notaries 
at allin the country 
of the Pharaohs. 

Antiferno longer 
doubted that he had 
before him the mys- 
terious messenger, 
the,» bearer of the 
famous longitude 
announced twenty 
years before in Ka- 
mylk’s letter. But 
instead of giving 
himself away, as 
might be supposed, 
instead of asking 
Omar questions, he 
had sufficient con- 
trol over himself to await events, for the 
duplicity betrayed on the visage of the 
living mummy warned him to be cireum- 
spect. Never would Tregomain have 
believed his excitable friend capable of 
such prudence. 
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“Well, what do you want with me, Mr. 
Ben Omar?” he asked, noticing that, the 
Egyptian looked embarrassed. 

“A few minutes’ conversation, Mr. 
Antifer.” 

“ Do you mean at my house ?” 


The Messenger of the Double K! 


“No—and it would be better to be 
somewhere where no one can overhear 


“Tt is a secret, then ?”” 

“ Yes and no—or rather a bargain.” 

Antifer started at this. Lvidently if 
this individual had brought the longitude 
he had no intention of delivering it gratis, 
and yet the letter signed with the double 
K said nothing about o bargain. 

“Take care of the helm,” he said to 
himself, “and keep an eye on the way the 
wind blows!" 

Then addressing himself to: his inter- 
viewer, and pointing to a lonely corner at 
the end of the harbour, he said— ..:-: 

“Come there ! we shall be quite enaugh 
alone to talk of secret matters. But let 
us make haste. for it is cold enough ws cut 
you through.” 

In a minute or so they were at the poe: 
and sented on the end of a spar. i 

“Will this place suit you, Mr. Ben 
Omar?” asked Antifers 

“Oh, very well.” 

“ Then speak out, and speak clearly, and 
not like your sphinx, which amusey itself 
by offering conundrums #0 the Poor 
world.” 

“There will be no concealment, and ry 
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will speak frankly,” replied Ben Omar, in 
n tone which had little appearance of 
frankness. 

He coughed two or three times, and 
said— 

“You had a father?” 

“Yes, as is customary in our country. 
Well 2" 

“T hear that he is dead?" 

“Bight years ago. Well?” 

« He had made several voyages ? 

“{ believe so, considering that he was 
a sailor, Well?” 

“Tn several seas?" 

“Inall. Well?” 

“He once happened to go into the 
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“T cannot say that Ihave. Well?” 

“Ah!” said Ben Omar, much aston- 
ished at the reply. “And you do not 
know that he received a letter from a 
certain Kamylk Pasha?" 

“A pasha?" 

“Yes.” 

“ Of how many tails ?"’ 

“It does not matter, Mr. Antifer. The 
point is, did your father receive a letter 
containing information of great value?" 

“ What if | know nothing of it ? Well?” 

« Have you not looked over his papers ? 
Tt is nut possible that such a letter would 
have been destroyed. It contained, [ 
repeat, information of extreme import- 
ance.” 


— 


nagheapt- 
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“Fifty millions of francs!” 


“Yes. + Well?” 

“ During these voyages,” continued the 
notary, to whom these brief replies gave 
no loophole—* during these voyages, he 
was about sixty years ago on the coast of 
Syria.” 

“Perhaps so; perhaps not. Well?” 

These “ wells” were as so many digs in 
the ribs to Ben Omar. 

“ You will have to try another tack, my 
good man,” said Antifer to himself, “if 
you want me to pilot you.” 

The notary saw that he would have to 
attack hima more straightforwardly. 

“Have you any knowledge,” said he, 
“that your father had occasion to render 
& service—an immense service—to some 
one —on the coast of Syria?” 


“To you, Mr. Ben Omar?" 

“To you also, Mr. Antifer; for—in 
short, it is that letter I am commissioned 
to get back again, and which might be 
the object of our bargain.” 

In an instant it became clear to Antifer 
that the people who had sent Ben Omar 
wanted to get hold of the longitude, to 
find the place where the millions were 
concealed. 

“ The rascals ! * he muttered to himself, 
“they want to get my secret, to buy my 
ates, and then go and unearth my cash- 

ox | "" 

And perhaps he was not far out. 

At this stage of their interview they 
heard the steps of a man who was coming 
round the corner in the direction of the 


railway station. It seemed as though 
the man gave Omar a side-look as he 
passed, or made a sign of denial, at which 
the Egyptian appeared much disconcerted. 
‘The man passed on, and disappeared. 

He was a stranger, about thirty years 
old, in Egyptian costume, of sallow com- 
plexion, black gleaming eyes, stature 
above the medium height, strongly built, 
determined-looking, with anything but 
a pleasant expression about him. Did 
he and the notary know one another? 
Possibly. Were they not anxious that 
this should not be known just then ? 
‘There was no doubt about that. 

Anyhow, Antifer did not notice this 
little bit of by-play—a look, a gesture, 
nothing more—and he continued the 
interview. 

“Now, Mr. Ben Omar,” said he, “ will 
you kindly explain why you want so much 
to get this letter, to know what it con- 
tains, so much so that you are willing 
to buy it from me if I happen to have 
it?” 

“ Mr. Antifer,” replied the notary, with 
some embarrassment, “I have had a 
certain Kamylk Pasha among my clients. 
On his behalf—-" 2 

“You have had, did you say ?” 

“Yes, and as the representative of his 

cirs: om 

* His heirs!” exclaimed Antifer, with 
& movement of surprise that could not 
but astonish the notary. “He is dead, 
then?” 

* He is dead.” 

“Steady!” muttered Antifer, grind- 
ing the pebble within his teeth. “ Kamylk 
is dead. That is worth remembering ; 
and if they are up to any games——" 

“And so, Mr. Antifer,” asked Ben 
Omar, giving him a side-look, “ you have 
not got this letter?” 

“If I say No?” 

“That is a pity, for the heirs of Kamylk 
Pasha, who wish to collect everything 
that can recall the remembrance of their 
leloved relative——" 

“Ah! a matter of remembrance only. 
Dear, kind hearts!" 

“Simply so, Mr. Antifer ; and these dear 
kind hearts, as you say, would not have 
hesitated to have offered you a consider- 
able sum to obtain possession of this 
letter.” 

** How much would they have given? ” 

“What does that matter if you have 
not got it?” 

“You might as well say.” 

“Oh ! a few hundred francs.” 

« Pheugh !” said Captain Antifer. 

‘“ Perhaps even a thousand.” 

“Ha! said Captain Antifer, whose 
patience was exhausted. And he gripped 
Ben Omar by the throat, dragged him 
towards him, and rolled out these words 
into his ear, with a shake between each. 
“T have your letter!” 

“You have it!” 

“ Your letter with the double K!" 

“Yes, the double K—that was my 
client's signature.” 

“T have it. I have read it and read it 
again. And I know, or rather I guess, 
why you want to possess it.” 
ir | a 

“ And you are not going to get it!” 

“ Do you refuse ?"’ 

“Yes, I do. Unless you buy it from 
me?" 

“How much?” 


asked the notary, 


digging his hand into his pocket to pick 
out his purse. 

“How much? 
francs !”” 

What a jump Ben Omar gave as Anti- 
fer, with his mouth open, his lips up, his 
teeth showing, louked at him as he had 
never been looked at before. 

And then he drily added : 

“You can have it or leave it, as you 
please.” 

“Fifty millions!” repeated the gasp- 
ing notary. 

“There is no bargaining, Mr. Ben 
Omar. You will get no discount out of 
me.” 

“Fifty millions ?”” 

“That is the price, and they can be in 
cash or in notes, or in a cheque on the 
Bank of France.” 

The notary, abashed for an instant, 
gradually recovered his coolness. Evi- 
dently this boisterous sailor knew of what 
importance this letter was to the heirs of 
Kamylk. In fact, did it not contain the 
information necessary in search for the 
treasure? The scheme for getting pos- 
session of it had failed. Antifer was on 
his guard. The letter ntust be bought, 
or rather the latitude which would com- 
plete thelongitude, which Ben Omar knew. 

But, it may be asked, how did Ben 
Omar know that Antifer had the letter ? 
Was he the former notary of the rich 
Egyptian? Was he the messenger in- 
structed by the last wishes of Kamylk to 
bring Antifer the longitude in question ? 
‘That we shall soon see. 

In any case, whether Ben Omar was 
or was not acting under the orders of the 
Pasha’s heirs, he clearly understood that 
the letter would not be handed over with- 
out its price in gold. 

But fifty inillions ! 

Assuming a sly, coaxing air, he said, “I 
think you said fifty millions? ”” 

“T did.” 

“That is one of the funniest things 
I ever heard in all my life.” 

“Mr. Ben Omar, would you like to 
hear a funnier?” 

“ Gladly.”” 

“Ah! Well, then, you are an old thief, 
an old scoundrel from Egypt, an old cro- 
codile of the Nile——” 

“Sir h” 

“There, I will stop. You are an old 
fisher in troubled waters, wanting to get 
at my seerct instead of telling me yours, 
which is the only mission you were en- 
trusted with——” 

“You suppose so.” 

“T suppose what is.” 

“No. Whatit pleases you to imagine.” 

“ Enough, you consuinmate fool!” 

“Sir!” 

“T withdraw the consummate—out of 
deference. And shall I tell you what you 
really want to know about the letter?” 

Did the notary imagine that Antifer 
was going to commit himself? Anyhow, 
his two little eyes glowed like carbuncles 
as he waited. 
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“ What you want to know, Ben Omar, 
is not what the letter says regarding the 
services rendered by my father. No! 
You want the four figures—you under- 
stand me well enough, the four figures” 

“The four figures?" murmured Ben 
Omar. 

“ Yes, the four figures it contains, and 
which I shall not hand over for less than 
twelve and a half millions each! That 
is all. We have said enough! Good 
morning!” 

And sticking his hands into his pockets, 
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as if his friend Tregomain was with him 
under the usual fire. 

Suddenly Antifer stopped. Had he en- 
countered an obstacle? Yes! This ob- 
stacle was an idea that had just occurred 
tohim. He had forgotten something. 

He returned to the notary. 

“Mr. Ben Omar,” he said. 

“ What is it you want ?” 

“There is one thing I forgot to shout 
in your ear.” 

“ What ?” 

“The number—” 


“And Antifer went off again.” 


Captain Antifer strode off whistling a 
favourite air, of which nobody, not even 
himself, knew the origin, and which was 
more like the howling of a dog than any 
of the melodies of Auber. 

Ben Omar, petrified, seemed to have 
taken root on the spot, as if he were a 
bollard or a mile-post. 

He saw, with haggard eye, the sailor 
going farther and farther away from him, 
swinging his hips, hoisting his shoulders, 
first one and then the other, -gesticulating 

(To be continued.) 


“Ah! Tbe number?” 

“Yes! The number of my house— 
3 Rue des Hautes Salles. You may as 
well have my address, and know that you 
will have a friendly reception when 
you come——” 

“When I come ?” 

“With the fifty millions in 
pocket!” ; 

And Antifer went off again, while the 
notary sank and called on Allah and His 
Prophet. 
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A TALE OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Gorpon SraBLes, x.D.,' B.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Snow-Bird,” “ Our Home in the Silver West,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A BATTLE ON THE RIVER.—SEMAPHORING A LAST FAREWELL, 


N™: in warfare, as in everything else 
al where success is desired, there is 
nothing like being first in the field, and 
striking, if possible, the first blow. 

Kenneth knew this as if by instinct, for 
he came of a long race of soldiers who 
might have been said to date back even 
to the days of the Romans. 

“Jacobs,” he said, “ my advice is to let 
these treacherous and murderous Arabs 
have it hot, and have it quickly.” 

Jacobs semaphored assent. 

“ But,” continued the young man, “ to 
attack them from the river would be but 
to accept unconditionally their own plans 
of battle, cut and dry. Weshould be but 
playing into their hands.” 

Again Jacobs nodded, and moved a 
hand. 

“ Dat am so,” cried Lanky, who on this 
particular occasion considered himself of 
no small importance. “ Dat am 50.” 

“ Well, father, we will soon reach a part 
of the river where it will be impossible for 
amy spy on the bank to see much of our 
movements. My notion, then, is, that, 
taking a sufficient number of our fighting 
men, we should land with them here, 
letting the boats go slowly on. Do you 
fellow me?” 

“T begin to see, sonny.” 

“ The rest of our riflemen and Nyema’s 
geod spearmen will remain in the -boats, 
being protected from rifle bullets by a 
barricade of bales. Meanwhile, we slide 
round and attack the Arabs in the rear.” 

“T think the plan is feasible and good. 
We can but do our best.” 

“Nay, but the best is to mean victory. 
That, my good Jacobs, we must have, or 
die with our rifles in our hands.” 

There came a harder look in Jacobs’ 
face, a grim lowering of the brows, and 
his eyes flashed fire. 

He grasped Kenneth by the hand. 

“ Sonny,” he said, “ we will fight !”” 

The boats were coming down stream. 

They were coming slowly through the 
great gorge of Loopata. 

That was the last report the Arab spy 
brought in. Yes, but he had seen nothing 
of the disembarkation of the fighting men 
under command of Kenneth and Jacobs, 
nor had he noticed that the sides of the 
boats next to the shore where the ambush 
lay were being barricaded. 

For a time the men that were landed 
lay perdu. But i¢ was presumed, and 
rightly too, that the Arabs’ Zanzibaree spy 
would hurry on in front of the slowly 
descending boats. 

Then Kenneth and his little army took 
to the bush. They made no more of a 
détour than was absolutely necessary, for 
they must arrive as soon as the boats, 
which the Arabs would attack the 
moment they appeared opposite the 
ambush. 

In one respect, I am not sure that 
Kenneth was not too careful. For, in spite 
of all he had heard and knew, he did not 
mean to commit himself by beginning the 
attack. No, he would permit Zeikul to 


burn powder first; he, Kenneth, would 
then be the defender, not the assailant. 


The Arabs and Zanzibarees are lying 
low; the boats are in sight; they watch 
them coming slowly on and on, even as a 
wild beast of the jungle watches its prey. 
Every eye is turned riverwards; every 
rifle is pointed in that direction. 

Zeikul is sure of the victory. 

He has given his last directions. 

« Kill the Caffres and white men,’’ he 
has said. “But spare the natives— 
Nyema’s men. They will make good 
slave: Allah is great! He fights on our 
side.” 

It makes one shudder to think that 
even an Arab could invoke the assistance 
of Heaven in a cause so heinous, but such 
is his invariable custom, 

Yes, every eye is turned riverwards, and 
so the enemy fail to notice what is hap- 
pening in their rear. 

Kenneth and his Caffres steal on and 
on, therefore, unheard and unseen, till 
scarcely seventy yards of scanty bush 
intervene betwixt them and the foe. 

The sun is slowly setting. In another 
half-hour darkness will-have fallen on 
river and forest. 

But there is light enough yet for the 
sharp and deadly conflict. 

For see, white puffs of smoke appear 
suddenly all along the river's bank, as 
we see them when at a distance from 
volunteers on drill. The sharp ting of 
the rifles is followed immediately by the 
pattering sound of a hail of bullets on the 


barricaded boats. 

“Hurrah! men!” shouts Kenneth, 
rushing on now. “Halt! Steady! 
Fire!” 


Zeikul and his Zanzibarees are taken 
completely and entirely aback. They 
spring up to encounter their unexpected 
foe. Better far had they kept in the 
recumbent position. For their swarthy 
bodies now afford an easy target for 
Kenneth's men, and hardly a bullet misses 
its billet. i 

This is the first and the last volley 
fired. 

“ Spears!’ shouts Kenneth now in a 
clear and ringing voice. ‘ Charge!” 

And the Zanzibarees have barely time 
to rally, ere they are attacked with spear 
and sword and assegai. 

Boldly they fight nevertheless, though 
their numbers are greatly diminished. 

Many are driven into the river and 
become food for the crocodiles, who seem 
to have scented the battle from afar, 
and hurry, like vultures, to the scene of 
action. 

Zeikul was slain among the first. I am 
sorry to have to put this upon record. I 
would fain have described a hardly fought 
hand-to-hand sword contest ’twixt him 
and Kenneth. But the Arab had fallen 
wounded at the first volley. Wounded, 
but not dead. For see, just as Kenneth 
is opposite to him, he springs to his feet, 
and lunges desperately at our hero with 
his sword, 


And hard would it have gone with 
Kenneth at that moment had not little 
Othello's spear—yes, the boy could fight 
—struck up the sword. Almost at the 
same moment a bullet from Jacobs’ 
revolver made the tiniest of holes in 
Zeikul’s neck. 

The Arab reels and falls on his face, 
with arms outspread. 

He will never fight again. 

Well, Caffres, I fear, even the most 
civilised amongst them, are but savages 
after all, and this battle, I am sorry to say, 
resolved itself into something very much 
akin to a fight of extermination. 

Womo, Zeikul's cousin, it is true, and 
a few of'the Zanzibarees, found refuge iy 
the bush. All the others became food for 
vulture, for crocodile, and for ant. 

The sun set in a sky that was as red as 
the blood that had flowed so freely. 

Then darkness fell. Ah! I am glad it 
did. I am pleased to draw a curtain over 
a scene £o terrible. 

Not a man in the boats had been 
harmed, and only two Cafires were killed 
outright, though several were wounded. 

No, not a man in the boats was hurt by 
the Arab fire, nor a beast either. This is 
strange, because, during all the fight, Bran, 
the collie, was unrestrainable. He exposed 
himself freely, and but for Mammy and 
Alie would have leapt overboard to join 
the fray. 

And during all the fight, I may also 
mention that the buby giraffe’« head and 
long neck were protruded from his box, as 


“if to invite the attention of every stray 


bullet. 

With a lantern in his hand, after their 
own dead and wounded had been 
accounted for and buried, or taken on 
board as the case might be, Kenneth, 
with Jacobs and Othello, went carefully 
over the battle-field with the intention of 
giving assistance to any one of the enemy 
who might be in need of it. 

‘They found none alive. 

There was the rustle of dark wings 
in the sky, as vultures flew hither and 
thither; there was an occasional tell-tale 
splash in the river; but save these sounds 
all was silent. 

Some miles farther down the river 
there was to be found a suitable bivouack- 
ing ground with a few native huts, and 
towards this the boats were safely 
piloted. 

Next morning the sun was shining 
brightly and clearly on the broad bosom 
of the river, and casting a dreamy 
glamour over the woods, but, saving the 
few wounded men in the boats, and a 
hideous vulture that perched on a neigh- 
bouring tree, too gorged to fly, there was 
nothing to indicate that so sharp and 
fierce a battle had been raging at sunset 
on the previous evening. 


Just about one year after the battle of 
Loopata Gorge, as that fight came to be 
called, one morning early, Captain Gray 
was walking briskly up and down the 
little quarter-deck of the Weevil, getting 
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up anappetite for breakfast, as he informed 
Dr. May. 

“ Nothing like a bit of fresh air, doctor,” 
he said. “ Give me that, and you can keep 
all your bitters and tonics and pills to 
yourself, or throw them to the dogs.” 

The doctor laughed. 

“ Dogs, sir,” he said, “ are not over 
partial to physic.” 

“ Shows their sound good sense, doctor.” 

Douglas at this moment was seen 
coming briskly down from the rigging. 

“ Hullo, Mr. Douglas,” said Captain 
Gray, “are you getting up an appetite, 
too?” 

“Unless I mistake not, sir,” replied 
Douglas, “there is a gentleman just hove 
in sight, away down to leeward yonder, 
that will soon give us all an appetite.” 

“ What, a dhow ?” 

“Yes, sir; I’ve been having a good 
squint at her. Now, sir, there are two 
things I never forget—a good horse and a 
good dhow.”” 

“You might have added—‘and a 
pretty face,’ Douglas,” put in Dr. May. 

“Don't you interrupt, Surgeon May. 
No, sir; and if I’m not very much mis- 
taken, that is our old friend Womo.” 

“This is, indeed, a delightful surprise. 
Call Lanky.” 

Lanky had been promoted to the rank 
of interpreter on board the Weevil, and 
right well he filled the dangerous post. It 
is dangerous for this reason: it includes 
the oftice of private detective and spy, and 
so the Arabs are sworn to kill him on sight, 
if they can conveniently do so. 

Lanky, now smartly dressed, came 
quickly aft and saluted the captain. 

“Away aloft, Lanky,” said Captain 
Gray, “and see what you can make of 
that dhow.” 

Lanky had not been in the foretop five 
minutes ere he hailed the deck. 

“That is Womo, sah. Womo for true. 
And now, sah, she is keep away. She 
will run.” 

The excitement on board was soon very 
great. 

Could they overtake this fleet dhow ? 
That was the question on everyone's lips. 
But the probability was that they would, 
for the sea was pretty calin and the wind 
was light. 

Womo, however, was making directly 
for the wooded shore, about ten miles 
distant. 

They were nearly on the equator, and 
the Weevil had been proceeding south, 
when she fell in with this old foe of hers. 

Straight for the shallow water and the 
shore. there made Womo. He would 
probably beach his dhow, and try to land 
jiis slaves, for she was deeply Jaden. 

Herein lay his only hope. But fortune 
seemed to have forsaken the man for once. 
And as the poet Coleridge hath it in his 
inimitable poem, “ The Ancient Mariner,” 

“Down dropt the breeze, the suily deopt down ; 

"Twas rail as sad could be.” 

So Womo and his crew must have 
thonght. Hand over hand now the 
Weevil came up with the dhow, and soon 
Was near enough for our old friend the 
gunner to try a shot with the big bow- 
chaser. The shell burst right over Womo’s 
dhow, and she at once lay to. 

Before a boat from the Weert! could 
board her, however, Womo had time to 
disguise himself somewhat. 

He pretended, too, to be ill, and kept in 
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the dim obscurity of his after-cabin, or 
saloon. Into this room Douglas was 
shown, and Womo’s lieutenant produced 
the papers of his dead cousin, Zeikul. 

“You are Zeikul, I presume, and the 
slaves on board belong to the Sultan?” 
said Douglas. 

“True, sahib, true.” 

“ But this is Womo's yacht.” 

“True, sahib, true. But she was 
bought from Womo, who is dead, and is 
now in the Sultan’s service.” 

“He lie, sah. He lie plenty much,” 
cried Lanky, springing unceremoniously 
forward. “ Zeikul was killon de Zambesi. 
Disman am Womo. Womo's voice, Womo's 
hands, and see ""—here he seized the Arab’s 
brown beard, and it came away in his 
hands—“ Womio’s face, he! he!" 

Womo sprang up and attempted to draw 
his sword, but both he and his lieutenant 
were overpowered at once by our marines 
and soon after placed in irons. 

Just a week after this, the Weevil cast 
anchor in Zanzibar roadstead. She had 
Womo’s dhow in her lee. But there was 
no Womo on board. By some means or 
other, he had managed to liberate him- 
self a week or two before, at dead of 
night. The officer of the watch had seen 
a white figure dash along the deck, and 
spring overboard, but though the ship 
was stopped immediately and a boat 
lowered, she returned in twenty minutes’ 
time from a fruitless search. 

And that was the last of Womo 


Some time after this the Weevil was 
ordered home, having been four years and 
a half out on the coast, if not more. 

She called in at Simon’s ‘Town to receive 
and deliver despatches, and to take on 
board some invalids. She required also 
something done to her machinery, which 
would delay her for a whole fortnight. 

On the very second day after his arrival, 
Gray was smoking a cigar on the hotel 
balcony and talking to the parrot. 

Presently there was the rattle of wheels, 


and the great waggon from Cape Town 
drove up. 
“Tom Carter! Tom Carter! Tom 


Carter!" shouted the bird, greatly excited 
and flapping his wings. 

In a few minutes’ time, sure enough, not 
only honest Tom himself, but Edgar 
Elliott also, came tripping up the steps. 

“Why, Mr. Carter——” cried Captain 
Gray. 

“ Plain Tom, please.” 

“—Well, plain Tom,” said Gray, shaking 
hands with him—* you look younger and 
jollier than ever I saw you.” 

“No wonder,” said Edgur, laughing. 

“What!" exclaimed the sailor, “you 
don’t mean to say that——” 

“Oh, but I do,” said Edgar. “Tom is 
going to be spliced, I assure you, to my 
Auntie Ruth, and, what is more, it is going 
to be a double event, for ny dear friend 
and more than brother, Kenneth 
McCrimman, will be married on the same 
day to Alie Jacobs.” 

“ Well, well, well---" 

“Yes, and we heard of your arrival and 
the breakdown to your machinery, and 
we've come to take you with us to Myrtle 
Farin." 

“Oh, I'll be delighted,” said Captain 
Gray. “ And between yourselves and me, 
I am heartily glad the machinery did 
break down.” 


“ And how is Polly? See, dear birdie, 
I never do forget you.” 
And once again Polly’s tin was filled 


with chillies, 


Well, I'm going to make a long story 
short now, you know. My ship is in 
harbour, so I must close up. 

Tom and Edgar had not come to the 
south merely to bring Captain Gray over, 
but to import a parson. All the pre- 
liminaries had been made weeks before. 
Let me call him clergyman, however. 
because I don’t quite like the other word. 
Well, he went back to Myrtle Farm with 
Tom and Gray and Edgar, five whole days 
before his services were really required. 
It was quite a little holiday for him. 
Yes, and for everybody else as well. For 
if there was any man in the Colony who 
delighted in seeing those around him 
happy, that man was Tom Carter. 

Myrtle arm had flourished of late. In 
more ways than one. It was not only a 
financial success, but Edgar and Tom had 
managed to make it a very beautiful place 
indeed, and the plantations, the ferneries, 
and flower gardensall around it werenowal- 
most tropical in their luxuriance and beauty. 

I am not a particularly good hand at 
describing a wedding. I Tieve never been 
to a marriage that I took much interest in 
except one, and I leave you to guess, 
reader, what sailor was spliced on that 
particular forenoon. But I have Mammy’s 
own authority for saying that this double 
event passed off without a knot—bar the 
nuptial knots—or a hitch, and that the 
pore dear chile Alie looked more lovely 
and bright than any angel, and Ruth her- 
self both young and lovely. 

The wedding was celebrated in the best 
room of Myrtle Farm House, and I was 
told that Bran the collie was there, and 
that the kleptomaniac adjutant himself 
walked in, and that, though his conduct 
throughout was exemplary, he afterwards 
made a most daring, though unsuccessful, 
attempt to steal the clergyman’s spectacle- 
ease. Poor Solomon! I daresay he 
couldn't help it. 

Aunt Rebecca went all the way to the 
railway station to see the happy couple off. 
and wept a little—at least she wiped 
her glasses very often. 

Not that they were going for good, you 
know—only home to bonnie Scotland for 
the honeymoon, in a big steamer then 
lying at Cape Town. Tom Carter of course 
was bound to come back to his farm, and 
Kenneth McCrimman said that he believed 
he had now knocked about enough, and 
would possibly settle down on his farm. 

I must tell you one thing, though. With 
the happy couples on their homeward- 
bound honeymoon went Mary Brown, 
Ruth’s maid, and poor little Othello, Alie's 
own special bodyguard. And a proud 
lad was he, and so happy on the whole, 
that, like Artemus Ward, he had to get up 
o’ nights to laugh. 

The last person whom Alie saw as the 
great steamer began to churn up the 
waters of the beautiful bay, was her father. 

He was standing on the stern of the 
barge, and his two great arms were moving 
like the sails of a windmill. 

He was semaphoring to her his last 
farewell. And, would you believe it of ev 
Lig a man, the tears were rolling down his 
cheeks ? 

[THE END.] 


Aw Bowter has always sent young 
Finnick and his wife something nice as 
a new year's present every year since they 
have been married. But this year, or rather 
the latter end of last, she sent them a large 
Stilton cheese carefully nailed up inside a 
sort of round, wooden hat-box of its own; 
and they were discontented. 

“ What's the good of a big cheese like this 
to us?" grumbled Finnick. ‘We shall 
never be able to eat it all. Before we've got 
through half of it the other half will be 
mouldy. Besides, I don’t like cheese.” 

“Never mind,” said Mrs. Finnick sooth- 
ingly. “It is disappointing, but aunt is so 
eccentric, you know, Thomas, we must 
humour her. Let us make the best of it. 
‘We meant to give the Pilbrows a new year’s 
gift, didn’t we?—they are sure to give us 
something. Why not put a fresh label on, 
and send them the cheese, as we don't care 
for it?” 

“Very well,” returned Finnick resignedly. 
“It will save us wasting our money on them, 
anyhow.” 

So they nailed the cheese up again, and 
sent it on to the Pilbrows. 

Next morning they wished they hadn’t, for 
there wassa letter from Aunt Bowler to say 
she was coming to spend a week with them ; 
and on New Year’s day she arrived. 

“ Well,” she remarked casually, over tea, 
«‘you’ve never mentioned the cheese yet. 

~ How did you like it?” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Finnick. “It was 
immense! Never saw such a big cheese in 
my life before; not on my own table, I 
anean.” 

But aunt didn’t seem quite satisfied. 

* You haven't eaten it already ! ’ she asked, 
with a langh. 

“Not all of it,” returned Finnick dubi- 
ously. ‘Why, my dear aunt, however could 
Matilda and I, even with the valuable assist- 
ance of our faithful domestic, get through 
such a cheese as that in three days?” 

“ I suppose it would be rather a trial—--” 

“A trial? My dear aunt,” interposed 
Finniok facetiously, “it would be an inquest. 
It would be too much for us all.” 

“Well, I must help you with it,” laughed 
the old lady. “I'm very fond of cheese. 
I should rather like to taste a bit of it 
anyself, by-and-by.” 

“OF course,” cried Finnick, somewhat 
unnerved for a moment, but desperately 
suppressing his emotion. “Cestainly. We 
—we'll have it for supper.” 

He seized an early opportunity after that 
to get Mrs. Finnick quietly out of the room, 
and blankly asked her what was to be 
done. 

“If she knows we've given that cheese 
away,” he whispered brokenly, ‘ it's good-bye 
to our prospects. She'll leave all she’s got 
to cousin Buster. I know she will. What 
on earth are we todo?” 

Mrs. Finnick was equal to the emer- 
genoy. 

“ One Stilton,”’ she suggested, * is so much 
like another, you can hardly tell the differ- 
ence -——" 

“Grand! Capital!” interrupted Finnick. 
“I sec what you mean. Half one will be 
enough, won't it? Never thought of that! 
Til run round and buy it at once.” 

And at supper-time half a Stilton made its 
appearance on the table, and Finnick 
bestowed some graceful and flattering com- 
pliments upon it. 

Aunt examined it through lr glasses, 
with a puzzled look. 

“This is never the cheese I scnt you, 
Thome?” she said. 
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NOT QUITE THE CHEESE. 
By A. St. Joun Apcock. 


“Half cheese,” gasped Finnick feebly. 
“What philosopher was it who said ‘Half a 
cheese is better than no bread ?’”” 

“But there’s been a dreadful mistake 
somewhere,” cried Aunt Bowler excitedly. 
“You have got the wrong cheese. The 
parcels delivery people, or somebody, must 
have changed it.” 

“Oh, no,” Finnick protested. “ Why 
should they?” 

“Why? Oh, dear!” faltered Aunt Bowler. 
“ Why, I cut a piece out at the top of the 
cheese I sent you, and hid a diamond ring 
inside for Matilda, and a gold scarf-pin set 
with two rubies for yourself, and fitted the 
piece of cheese firmly back in its place again. 
I nailed it up carefully in that box on purpose. 
Oh, dear! Somebody must have found out 
and stolen it. And I meant it to have been 
a little surprise.” 

Finnick didn’t say so, but it was about 
the biggest thing in surprises that had ever 
come his way. He leaned back and stared 
with his mouth open. He could not think 
of any words that were exactly suitable for 
the occasion. 

Mrs. Finnick was looking tearful. She felt 
that they had acted wrongly in attempting 
to deceive the old lady, and that further 
subterfuge would be as useless as it was un- 
worthy; she was just about to begin a 
penitent confession when Finnick sprang 
eagerly to his feet. 

“Bother the parcels delivery!” he 
shouted wildly. “I'll go and see about it. 
Tl wring it out of them.” 

He dashed from the room, snatched up 
his hat, and was out of the house in a 
minute. 

He ran all the way round to the Pilbrows’, 
and burst into the room where Pilbrow and 
his family were seated at supper. 

“ Oh, Pilbrow,” he panted, “that——”’ It 
flashed upon him that it might not be 
prudent to say too much all at once, so he 
continued awkwardly: “ How—er—how’'s 
that cheese?” 

“Capital!’’ declared Pilbrow genially. 
“Very good of you to——” 

“ You—of course, you've cut it ? '’ faltered 
Finnick. 

“Well,” laughed Pilbrow, waving his hand 
over the table where there was no visible 
trace of the Stilton, “ looks as if the cheese 
had cut it, anyway, eh? Ha! ha!” 

“Pilbrow, don’t trifle with me,” urged 
Finnick tragically. “This is a serious 
thing. I will be candid with you. My aunt 
gave me thai cheese, and——”’ 

Well, in a few words, he seemed to convey 
to Pilbrow an idea that he had got it mixed 
up with a lot of other things, somehow, and 
sent it to the Pilbrows inadvertently. 

“And now,” he concluded, “my aunt's 
come to visit us and wants to taste a bit of 
it. If she knew what I’d done she’d cut me 
off with a shilling. I bought a cheese in 
place of hers, and tried her with that, but 
she knows the difference—there was some- 
thing extra special about her cheese 
which—_” 

“My dear boy,’ interrupted Pilbrow 
gravely, ‘I see your difficulty. I see what 
you want, and you should have it back like 
a shot, but—I’ll not deceive you--as we 
rarely eat cheesc, I—the fact is, I sent it on 
as a gift to my cousin.” 

Finnick leaned against the wall and wip2d 
his brow. 

“ Where does your cousin live?” he asked 
cspairingly. 

“ Only ten minutes’ walk. Here! I'll go 
with you, and we'll see if we can get it back 
from him. Good! Come on.” 
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They didn’t lose any time ubout it; but 
when they had roughly explained to Pilbrow's 
cousin what a disastrous mistake had been 
made over the cheese, he scratched his head 
and looked strangely embarrassed. 

“ You know the Tottlers ?"’ he asked. 

Pilbrow said he did. 

“Poor people they are, Mr. Finnick,” 
observed Pilbrow's cousin, “ with a very large 
family. Well, sir, don’t let us beat about 
the bush. Under ordinary circumstances I 
should be the last man in the world to 
boast of--of playing the good Samaritan, 
so to speak——” 

“Stick to the cheese, Benjamin,” said 
Pilbrow impatiently. ‘Don't forget the 
cheese.” 

“T’ve not forgotten it,’ his cousin remon- 
strated indignantly. “I was going to say, I 
thought to myself: ‘Tottler’s a poor man, 
and I never gave him anything at Christ- 
mas. His family’s bigger than mine-—’”’ 

“And,” struck in Pilbrow abruptly, “ you 
sent him the cheese ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Come on,” said Pilbrow briskly. “ Keep 
up your pecker, Finnick, we'll run it to earth, 
now. Tottler couldn’t afford to give a 
cheese like that away.” 

“No,’’ Pilbrow’s cousin gloomily assented, 
“ but he’s got such a big family that if once 
they made a start on it, there’d soon be 
nothing left but the rind.” 

Luckily they hadn’t made a start on it. 
Finnick, and Pilbrow, and Pilbrow’s cousin 
all hurried round to Tottler's in a body, and 
he assured them, in answer to their first 
anxious question, that he hadn’t eaten any 
of the cheese yet. It took Pilbrow’s cousin 
nearly a quarter of an hour to elucidate the 
position of affairs and request Tottler os a 
favour to restore the cheese to Finnick. 

Then Tottler hesitated. He drew himself 
up and began to make a speech. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘ poverty is no 
crime.” 

“We should have to increase the police 
force if it was,” Pilbrow remarked. 

“When I received that cheeee this morn- 
ing,” pursued Tottler, “I was involved in‘ 
financial troubles with the man who keeps 
the large general shop at the corner, and I 
gave the cheese to him in part payment of an 
outstanding account. Nothing but —" 

“Come on!’ cried Pilbrow again. “To 
the general shop! We're on the scent now. 
If this isn't as good as fox-hunting, it’s near 
enough for me.” 

There were no customers in the general 
shop when they entered it, so the proprietor 
was disengaged ; they told him as much as 
was necessary, and offered to buy the cheese 
back by weight, at his usual price. 

“My men cut up a couple of Stiltons this 
afternoon, and I’ve sold three and delivered 
them during the day, so your cheese ma; 
have gone,” he replied. “If it hasn’t, it’s 
one of the half-dozen at the end of the 
shop there. If you don’t find the one, happy 
to sell you either of the others, which you 
will probably like better.” 

They thanked him and went across to 
his stock of Stiltons. Tinnick anxiously 
examined five of them, and turning the sixth 
over saw, with a thrill of joy, that thero was 
an indentation in the top of it, as if a piece 
had been cut out and carefully wedged in 
again. Hedissembled. He made no remark, 
but pounced upon that cheese and said 
carelessly he would make it do. > 

“ Wonder it wasn’t gone,"’ observed the 
shopman. “I put it on top of the pile when 
it came in this morning.” 

Finnick reeisted all offers to send it home 
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for him ; he paid for it and carried it away 
himself, wrapped up in brown paper. When 
he got back home, he discovered Aunt 
Bowler and Mrs. Finnick still seated dis- 
mally at the supper table, and plumped his 
burden down before them triumphantly. 

“Got it!’’ he exclaimed, tearing the paper 
off. “Rascally people! Set of brigands! 
Wonder I ever got hold of it again. Oh, I 
tell you! you can’t trust anybody in this 
world, but yourself.” 

He kept on talking excitedly so as to avoid 
being questioned, snatched up the carving- 
knife gleefully, carefully cut the Stilton 
right through the middle, and pulled the two 
halves apart. But there was nothing in- 
side, und never had been—except cheese. 
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“ You’ve got the wrong one now,” snapped 
Aunt Bowler suspiciously. 

It certainly wasn’t the right one. On look- 
ing more closely, Finnick could see now that 
the indentation on top was merely an im- 
pression made in the rind by something 
heavy that had been standing on it. 

He collapsed on his chair, and sank into 
a profound silence. Presently he came to the 
surface with a sigh. 

“The smell of cheese,” he said thought- 
fully, ‘will henceforth be a great grief to 
me.” 

“You've got the wrong one,’’ Aunt Bowler 
coldly repeated. 

«These parcels delivery men,” he began 
desperately, ‘ are a tricky lot —” 


“ How could they have taken anything out 
of that cheese by any of their tricks?” 
Aunt Bowler scornfully demanded. “ There's 
no hole in it, where I put the things.” 

“Of course there isn’t!” ejaculated 
Finnick conclusively, without a moment's 
thought. “That's where the trick comes 
in!” ; 

But Aunt Bowler couldn't see it. She 
wouldn’t even try to. She said she didn't 
want any argument: she wanted the 
cheese. : 

She couldn’t have wanted it more than 
Finnick did ; yet because she couldn’t have 
it she went away before the week was up, 
and Finnick doesn’t expect she ‘will send 
him anything at all next year. 


THE BOY'S OWN MODEL GAS ENGINE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of the “ Boy's Own Windmill,” “ Model Launch Eagitie,” etc, ste. 


sHoRT piece of brass tube about an inch and 

a half long by half an inch in diameter 

is brazed in at c,and another piece only 4 inch 

in diameter is also brazed into that as at E; 

this is for the gas supply; the end of tube c 

may be squeezed together slightly to hold it in 

place while brazing, and also to regulate the 
air supply. 

It is now lined with a strip of asbestos 
card about } inch thick, which may be twisted 
round inside and kept in place by two or 
three copper rivets. 

A small iron bracket, p, is riveted on as 
shown, which supports it in place by being 
put over an iron pin k, screwed into the top 
of cylinder cover c. The nuts FF serve to 
hold it at any height required. 4 shows the 
position of ignition tube. You will most 
likely have to cut off the head of the nearest 
bolt on cylinder, as it will be rather in the 
way of a close fit, but this you need not do 
until the last. 

By making the arrangement shown in fig. 29 
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only one length of rubber tubing for gas will 
be required ; it simply consists of a small T 
piece of brass tube, a. The supply pipe is 
joined on at n, and another short piece is led 
to c, which is the small tap below the gas 
valve on engine. 

The other arm is fitted with a small cock 
to regulate the gas to tube heater, to which 
it is joined by a short length of feeding-bottle 
tubing. 

I promised to explain how you could pre- 
pare your own gas, 80 that those living away 
in country districts might run their gas 
engine without having any laid on to the 
house, and this is how to do it. 

Most of you have heard of that volatile 
spirit known as “ Gasoline”; it is highly in- 


PART V. 
flammable, and requires due care and caution 
when using it, but with proper care there is 
no danger. It must not be brought near a 
light, and should be kept well corkcd, and 
care taken not to spill any in a room or 
closed place, as, being so volatile, it evaporates 
and mixes with the air at once, and if any 
large quantity was spilled would form an explo- 
sive compound ; and I therefore want to im- 
press upon you the necessity of care and 
caution in handling it. 

Make a tin box about 8 or 10 inches 
wide and a foot long by 3 inches deep as 
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in fig. 30 at a; several strips of tin or wire 
rod are then soldered across as at B, and a 
good quantity of ordinary lamp cotton (that 
sold in ballsis the best) is looped over and over 
the strips as shown, each loopreaching down 
to the bottom of box a. Lid c is then made 
and fitted with a brass screw plug p, by 
which to fill it, and two tin tubes 5 and F at 
either corner ; these do not lead down more 
than 4 inch inside the lid, which may now be 
soldered on to the box firmly all round as at ¢, 
taking care not to leave any pinholes in solder. 

When not in use the tubes £ F are closed 
by corks. When required, the gasoline is 
poured in at plug p, and you should not more 
than half fill the box, then screw the plug 
down, and connect the tube £ by a rubber 
tube to the gas tap on engine,and remove the 
cork from F; then, when the engine is started, 
it will suck the air in at Fr, and drawing it 
over the saturated cotton will form gas to 
keep the engine going. 


As air is drawn in with the gas in this 
manner, the air supply in gas valve c, fig. 23, 
will have to be partially choked, or you will 
draw in more air than is required, and, for 
starting the gas for tube heater, air must be 
forced over the surface of oil through one of 
the tubes x or ¥, to keep the flame burning 
steadily. 

Don’t do this with your mouth in case it 
should light back, but get a rubber ball, or 
make a small force pump, and attach it by a 
rubber tube to one of the pipes E or F. . 

These little things all require care in ad- 
justing properly, and time should not be 
grudged for doing them well. Each little 
detail in an engine has such a powerful effect, 
either for good or bad according to its make, 
that you cannot afford to scamp any portion 
if you wish to make it a thorough success. 

A lubricator or oil cup to screw into hole 
p, fig. 2, on top of cylinder is required now, 
and fig. 31 will explain how it is made from 
a short piece of 1-inch brass tube for the 
barrel a, into which is screwed and soldered 
the bottom 8, fitted with the syphon tube c. 
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A few strands of wool, c, are nipped between 
aturn of thin copper wire, and the other end 
is bent over like a hook, so that the wool can 
be withdrawn when necessary. The lid v 
ean be made to simply drop on without 
screwing ; it should have a small hole through 
top, and the edge e should be milled in’ the 

lathe. 

Remember to withdraw the wool from tube 
when the engine is not running, as these 
syphon cups continue to lubricate so long as 
there is oil in the cup, independent of the 
engine running or no. An enlarged drawing 
of wool and copper wire is shown at. r. 

To keep the water-jacket supplied with 
cold water, we shall want a small tank, and 
this can be easily made from a small iron 


oil drum, holding about one gallon, as shown 
in fig. 32. Drill a hole at a ands about 14 
inch from top and bottom, and screw in a 
brass screw-union as shown, solder them into 
prevent leakage, and if you now fit the holes 
a and 8, fig. 2, in like manner with unions, 
you can connect the cylinder with the tank 
by rubber tubes a to a and B to p, keeping the 
tank at any convenient distance from the 
engine. Fill the tank with water at the hole 
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in top; it should be raised ona stand so 
that the bottom of tank is about on a line 
with the cylinder. Should you not be run- 
ning the engine during the winter, disconnect 
the lower tube from cylinder and run off all 
the water, as, should it be left in and freeze 
in the cylinder jacket, it would be most likely 
to burst it. 

And now we are getting near the end of our 
job. Fig. 33 shows engine fitted together, and 
an end view of same is given in fig. 34, and, 
with a remark or two about starting and 
running the engine, I will leave you to do 
the practical work, which you should have no 
difficulty in doing if you have carefully read 
these instructions. 

First with regard to the lubricating oil,-you 
should only use the best, as an inferior 
sticky oil very soon clogs a gas engine and 
prevents it working nicely; there are various 
good oils in the market made expressly for 
gas engines, and you cannot go very far 
wrong if you use one of these. Having seen 
all the bearings oiled and the lubricators 
filled, next fill the tank with clean water and 
then light the gas burner to heat tube, and, 
when quite hot, turn on gas supply to valve 
and give the flywheel a turn or two by hand 
to get a good compression, and the engine 
will then continue running, making about 
250 revolutions per minute so long as you 
keep the gas on; and with an occasional drop 
of oil, and a wipe over to keep it clean, it 
will not require any further attention. 
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After giving it a trial run to see that it 
works correctly and that there is no leakage, 
wipe off all grease and oil with a turpentine 
rag, and then paint the body of cylinder, bed- 
plate and standard, connecting rod, and fly- 
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[THE END.] 
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wheel spokes with some enamel paint, which 
you can get ready mixed, or any ordinary finely 
ground oil colour mixed with about one-third 
of hard oak varnish will do instead. 

It will require several coats, and do not put 


on the second until the first is quite dry and 
hard ; and then, if you have carefully followed 
out these instructions, you will have a com- 
pact and really useful little engine, fit to 
show to anyone and of considerable power for 
its size, wh'le its consumption of gas is 
something under five feet per hour, hardly 
as much as an ordinary burner, so that it 
forms a very cheap motor. 

And now, boys, just one word of advice 
to finish with. I hope that all those who 
decide on making this little engine will 
make up their minds to carry it through 
successfully, and not give in if any little 
difficulty arises. There is nothing you cannot 
do with an ordinary amount of care ,and 
patience ; and, aboveall, do not start making 
it until you have carefully read the instruc- 
tions and thoroughly got all the details of 
construction at your fingers’ ends. Finish each 
portion right off as you go on and you will 
find it interesting work; but if you jump 
from one piece to another, doing a little bit 
here and a little there, the result is gene- 
rally a muddle in any work, and especially 
so with anything connected with engineer- 
ing, which requires method to bring the 
object to a successful termination. 
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Ront. H. Moraisos oudello Lage, Eastbourne, 
Amy F. Kates, Riverfront. Enfield. 


ALLAN AnTHUR, 49 Athole Gardens, Kelvinside, Glas- 
gow, 


Basit Pawssert, Fairlight, Hampton Wick, Middlesex, 
ARTHUR HILL, 28 Gloucester Street, Queen Square, w.c, 


MARGARET Norros, 13 Hillgrove Road, 8. Hampstead, 
NW, 


Antior Cress, Mysore, India, 


A.W. Lanepoy, 19 Barton Street, Baron's Court, West 
Kensington. 


D. SLOAN ARTHUR, 40 Athole Gardens, Kelvinside, Glas- 
gow. 
MApgL Mxncen, Linnkeith, Blairgowrie, Perthshire, 


Manauenite Mituan, Hollyhurst, Claphain Common, 
BW. 


ia8 E. M. SrporTtiswoopk, Chattan, Axminster. 

H. G, Tiostrson, 1 Catharine Street, Liverpool. 

G. H. ALLEN, 1 Raglan Strect, Southsea. 

F. H. Cutvens, Killarney, Oldfield Park, Bath. 

W. D. MAILER, 31 Union Street, Blairgowri 3B. 

Gi, SEXTON, 2 Hillend Gardens, Partrickshill, Glasgow. 
Trowas S. TELE, 11 Portland Square, Carlisle. 


SABINE DF TRANQUEVILLR, Chateau de Bourbilly par 
Seueur en Auxos, Cite d'Or. 


————+-0-o— 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


GEMINI. 


0". listen to my stirring lay! 

(You never heard a finer) 

About the troubles day by day 
Afflicting Miffins Minor ; 

‘And please refrain from comments rude 
(Politeness will be sager), 

On hearing that my lines include 
The woes of Miflus Major. 


Theirs was, indeed, a friendship rare! 
They hat no rows, like others ; 

Their impots they would sometimes share 
(That 8 pretty good for brothers !) 

They even shared their birthday, too, 
I've very often seen them ; 

For, being twins, they hadn't two, 
But only one between them. 


Their Christian names were near akin, 
W..ich caused some snd complainings, 

When James got marks he didn’t win, 
Or John got Jnmes's canings. 

T need not say that such a hitch 
Would often prove a long one; 

For no one knew which twin was which, 
Except, perhaps, the wrong one ! 


The climax came the other day 
(My blood the thought arouses !) 
When both the twins were picked to play 
At “footer” for their houses. 
And Jones's shortly lost a try, 
And lost it very tamety ! 
Because their back let Jolin go by 
While James he tackled gamely. 


At length, as time oreeps on apace, 
James past the quarters flying, 

Meets with a brotherly embrace, 
And finds it rather trying. 

Upon the ball they wildly roll, 
But each one fails to pin it; 

And then begins a manl in goal, 
Which hangs on half o minute. 


In vain, encouragement {fe bawled 

To each, by champions heated, 
A moment morc, and “time” ia called, 
d Jones‘ stand defeated. 
Yet James is now a joyful youth, 

Though fate his try denies him; 
For John has lost a centre tooth, 

And all can recognise him! 

Anertp Linpsay, 


20) 8 foo 


THE ODD HALF-HOUR. 
Key to Conundrums (p. 399). 


1 
Partridge. 
iW 
Canterbury. 
ur, 
Batteringram. 
Iv. 
Glow-worm. Sir Thomas Brown suggested 
that their light might be made to do duty for 
candles and Inmps. 


v. 
Oak. 
VI. 
Incland. Sencea said, Ira brevis furor est. 


vu. 

Turkey. The bird came, it seems, from 

Central America; not from Turkey, as the 
name says. 


Vu. 
Currant. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 404. 
By A. C. CHALLENGER, 


Tenn] 
White to play and mute in three (3) moves. 


Sotttion or Propiuen No. 403. 


1, Q—Kt 2, K—B7 (or a). 2, Q-K B68 
(ch.), K—K 8 (or 6). 8, Q—Q 8, K—B 7. 
4, Q—K 4 mate.—(b) K—Kt 6. 3, Q—Kt 5 
(ch.), K--B 7, and Q—R 4 mate.—(a) K- Y 
8. 2, B—B 3, K—K 8. 3, Qx P mate. 


Krxe's Gamarr. 
This game has a remarkable termination. 


White, BLack 
Michelet. Kieseritzki. 
1,P-K4 P--K4 
2. P-KB4 PxP 
. Kt--K B38 P—K Kt 4 
4. B-B4 P--Kt 5 
5. Kt--K 5 Q-R5 (ch.) 
6. KB sq. P-B6 
7.P—Q4 Kt-K B3 
8. Kt--B3 -Kt2 
9. P—K Kt 3 Qok 6 (ch.) 
10. K—B2 P.-Q3 
11. Ktx BP R- Beg. 
12. Kt--K Kt 5 oe —Kt7 (ch.) 
13. K—K 8 B--R3 
14. K-Q8 Kt-B3 
15. P-QR3 Bx Kt 
16. BxB Kt«KP 
17. Q—K sq. B- Ba 
18. Ktx Kt —B7 
19. Q—K 38 K—Q2 
20. B—Q 5 QR K sq. 
21.QR--K3sq. Bx Kt (ch.) 
B R-B6 
Q PxQ 
.B R-K 3 
» P. Kt—K 4 (ch.) 
—KR4 
K-K sq. 
P-R5 
P xB (ch.) 
PxP 


6, and wins. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. D, M.—No. 395 cannot be solved by 1, K-Q 
Many have been pleased with No. 397, in which ¥ te 
white K prevents a dual of Q from K Rag. to Q Kt su. 
—Karstedt's (page 31) is solved by 1 KR 2 Q- Kus. 

2, ROR¢ 2; and Moller’ by 1. Kt—K B6. 
en plenes are sufficient to show the idea, 
thus wate Ke QB4;Q Qeq.: RK B8; B~o 
B7;P—K 5, Black, K—K 3; P—K B 2. ‘White 
mates in two moves.—The relf-mate in forty moves has 
no dual, thus : White, KK R&8; Q—K Kt 4; B- k 
R38; Kts—Q B8 and K Baq.; Pe—Q R7,Q Kt 4,and 
K 6. Bick, K-K R 8; Q-QR6: R—-K g: B- 
K Kt sq.; PS—Q B 3, Q4,Q6, kK Kt 3, 3, 4,and Kitz. 


I.—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, and Garden. 


By Gorpon SraBies, c.M., M.D., R.N. 


‘ooD FoR Per Bmns.—The queries about our pet 
‘British birds that are kept In cages for man's plea- 
sure are so numerous that I purpose in this paragraph 
to give some brief hints about their feeding. lam the 
“Wandering Secretary” of the Birds’ Protection Soci- 
ety, 20 I an not likely to advise any boy to rob nests, 
but at the same time so many keep birds without 
knowing in the least how to feed them, that it {s only 
juamane to add this par. to our Monthly Doings. 

It would be well to bear in mind, first, that as birds 
have no teeth they must be supplied daily with clean, 
well-washed, dry sand; this should be larger in grain 
for the bigger birla, a mixture of clean small gravel 
does no harm in any case. Seoondly, all birda should 
have green food. You don't err in giving this whether 
take it or not. Thirdly, fresh soft. 
vater every day ; fourthly, a clean big cage and aclean 
perch to suit the size of the feet. 

‘Never hang a bird high up at night if gas is burning. 
The air in the top of the room is always foul. Cover 
the cage up at night, especially in oold weather. Give 
your wild birds the run of the room if they care to have 
it, They will thrive ever so much better, and retire to 
their cage in case of danger, and to sleep. 

I shall take my birds in alphabetical omer. Menn- 
while any information reyarding birds that is wanted 
snd noe mentioned here, may be had from me through 
vur editor. 


ABERDEVINE.—This is usually called the Siskin, and 
sometimes the Scotch canary, Give canary seed, flax, 
maw, and a very little hemp. Crumbs of bread, and a 
tiny bit of fruit. 


__ THE BLack-car sings nearly as sweetly as the night- 
ingale. Indeed, it has been called the mock nightin- 
yale. Feed on German paste mixed with a little 
scraped raw meat, or a paste of raw meat with hard- 
boiled egg and breadcrumbs. Gentles and mealworms 
every day. Fresh ants' eggs, or dry ditto if the fresh 
are not to be had. These last arc recommended by some 
to be mixed with boiled bullook's or sheep's heart, dried. 
snd scraped, and made into a paste with a little scraped 
Swedish turnip. 


BLACKBIRDS.—I recommend a large, roomy cage, 
plenty of air and sunshine, but no wet or cold draughts, 
sravel, and a turf changed frequently. If you put a 
piece of paper in the bottom of the cage it can be more 
vasily kept olean, 


BULLFINCH.—These are lovely songsters, and most 
loving pets, They are jealons, however. an have fits 
of bad temper on this account. I have known them 
to fly straight at one's eye, and they can thus give a 
hard if not dangerous blow. ry seed, rape, a few 
grains of hemp, seedy weeds like the plantain, lettuce 
seed, oat grite, etc. 


DorMICE AND Wits Rats.—Dormice are nice pets, 
but do not live a long time. They are nocturnal in their 
habits, and hibernate in the col season. Keep only in 
pairs, and in a large roomy cage with a dark room, 
which is the sleeping place, and ought to have plenty 
of clean bedding. Cleanliness {x most essential to their 
health and comfort. The light or cage room should 
have branches in it for the dormice to take exercise on. 
Food : nuts, fruit, acorns, breadcrumbs, grains, but not 
maize. Fresh water daily, whether they drink it or 
not. 

White or piebald rats live longer. The cage is simi- 
lar. A piece of paper placed in the bottom of it keeps 
it clean, because this can be removed daily, They are 
fed similarly to dormice, But give bread sop always 
fresh, and let them out daily to soamper about the table. 
They are very droll ; it is, indeed, quitea treat to watch 
them. 


Tur KitcuEN GARpEN.—I am writing this on Feb- 
ruary 10th, The temperature last night was only one 
degree above zero, I am writing with difficulty, not 
owing to the cold, but because I Incerated my hand this 
morning smashing the iceon my bath. It was fully one 
inch thick. I am wiser now, and though I have a hard. 
fist, before I try smashing ice of that thickness again, 
I'll practise on plate-glass windows! Well, it will be 
April ere you read this, and the gardens will want at- 
tention. Sow nearly all kinds of seeds, then, this 
month. Stake your pens at once, and put thread along 
to prevent the sparrows from picking them. Onions 
will have been sown before now, but it is not yet too 
late. Be careful to make all your beds with mathe- 
matical neatness and raked as smooth asa billiard table, 
Nothing shows the sloven more than rough and humpy 
beds, Plant potatoes. I myself go in for all kinds of 
fancy potatoes. But these may not suit all. You might 
7. Mona's Pride, Scotch Champion, and Early Puri- 

na. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 


‘THE FLowgk GarpEN.—Get in your dablias, holly- 
hocks, and glulioli, ‘Sow Gower seeds of every sort. 
you have plenty of time sow these in beds and in rows, 
and you will have a charming show. All flower seeds 
want good well-rakel and well-manured beds. If you 
haven't yet pruned your rose-trees do it now. Do it no 
that the light and air can get in, aud so that the 
branches will not cross each other. Keep down weeds, 
rake borders, and attend to walks. Gardening is charm- 
ing exercise and most calmative alo. 


‘THE WIXDow GanpRx.—Muke flower-boxes for out- 
side now. Let the mould be very rich and goudl. 
Having made your boxes and filled them, you can 
plant early blooming spring flowers until it is time to 
put in your summer show of geraniuma, fuchains, 
ferns (small), nasturtiums, etc. Don't forget lobeliaa. 
Window gardening is a branch of horticultural art by 
Itself, and those who love it should get a handbook ou 
the subject. They would do well also to study every 
window garden they see, 


Tar Poutrny Rux.—Continue setting fowl. Read 
last. month's Doings If you have chickens you cannot 
feed too well. A little bone-meal (Spratt’s) is a good 
thing to mix with the paxte you give them daily. 
Worms and insects will aluo be greatly relished. Coop 
out on the grass, or better still let the mother hen take 
them about, only a hen does not improve a flower-bed. 


Tue Pickox Lovt.—Boys who keep pigeons will 
now be treated to s sight of young ones. Miserable 
morsels they look when they ave first hatched, but they 
soon get stubby and feathers come in good time. Re- 
member the parents feed the young from their own 
stomachs on half-digested food, so that the grains you 
now give them must be very fresh and pretty new, or 
your squeakers will go light. 

Be sure, too, that the hoppers are kept well filled. 
Don't forget salt cat. This is a mixture of lime from 
o!d walla, rough salt, and water. 

See at once to any repairs that may be necded, for 
summer is a measureable distance ab 


Tur AviaRY.—It in not, of course, too late to pair, 
bnt if you have put the birds together in March you 
will now have young ones. The old want extra good 
feeding now, avd there ia not much to beat crushel 
biscuit and hard-boiled egg well mixed, a teaspoonful 
to each bird daily. The nursery cage comes in ex- 
ceedlingly handy if you have the orlinary breeding 
cage. If you have the German you don't need this, 
‘as you partition off the young, and the father will 
see to his wife and to the young also, Dou't forget 
green food. There is plenty about now. 


Tur Ransir —Give exercise and sunshine and 
fresh air every day. There is little to beat rabbits in 
beauty that are Well fed and tented, but if they are 
neglected and kept constantly in a dirty hutch there ix 
no animal looks more wretched. Remember young 
ones are not to be molested. Rebbits all love quiet ; 
the young mmat have it. 


II.—Natural History, 
By Rev. Tuzopore Woop, F.E.s. 


OvrTpoor Wonk.—At last the naturalistemay rejoice 
In the prospect of some definite occupation for his 
leisure moments. April weather is proverbially uncer- 
tain; but it is at any rate better than that of the dis- 
tresaful month of March. And, 90 long only as the 
wind keeps out of the east (which is a hateful quarter, 
and onght to be abolished !) there will be plenty of 
work to do. 


Birds.—AN\ of these, except the spring migrants, will 
now be nesting ; and the cuckoo, which turns up about 
the middle of the month, generally manages to get an 
egg or two into someboly else's nest before the end. 
Don't take more than one or, at the most, two eggs 
from any nest ; and don’t pull the nest about in taking 
them. Many birds are very apt to descrt if their 
homes are interfered with; and the wren is so par- 
tloular in this respect that it will abandon its mossy 
abode if the little round entrance is pulled the least 
bit out of shape. 

‘A correspondent writes to know if it is necessary to 
wash the inside of birds’ eggs with corrotive sublimate 
or boracic acid. To this I reply, certainly not. If the 
egg ix thoroughly cleansed with pure water (which 
can be introduced by means of a glass tube drawn out 
in the flame of a spirit lamp into a sharp point), 
nothing else will be required. 

Some collectors mount their eggs on pleoes of white 
card; others make a kind of little nest for them with 
cotton wool, of course keeping thone of cach species 
together. The latter is by far the best plan, as the 


eggs can be removed for examination. And any fellow 
who is handy with his tools can knock up a care 
divided into a number of compartments, each intended 
for a separate variety of egg. 


Inse-ts.—Sallow blossom ought to be at its best during 
the earlier part of the month. The two Orange Under- 
wings (Arephos parthenias and B, notha) visit it by 
‘lay, and are succeeded by the Tantocampe and a host 
of hibernuted noctue by night. The best way of work- 
ing it is to spread an old sheet benenth the buslics, 
and shake them gently over it. In a yood locality, 
and on a favourable evening, the moths will sometimes 
come tumbling down like hail; and, as they mostly 
pretend to be dead for a conple of minutes or so after 
falling, there will be plenty of time to box those that 
are required. A second visit muy be paid to the bushes 
an hour later. If the shect caunot be used, by renson 
of the nature of the ground, a big umbrella, heli! just. 
on the branches as they are shaken, will do almost 
as well. 

Palings and tree-trunks ought henceforward to be 
reguiarly examined ; and it is well to make a point of 
always glancing up at # lamp-post. cven by da: 
many moths which come to inspect the light remain 
on the panes to sleep. Of course you mustn't mind 
having to shin up a post or two before a group of 
wondering spectators; und it may happen, as more 
than once it has happened to myself, that a suspicious 
policeman will follow you for a mile or two when you 
are working the lamps at night, under the impression 
that you are bent upon turning out the lights! But 
the entomologist must be prepared for experiences 
such as these, and should cultivate « lofty indiffer- 
ence to the gibes and sneers of an unsympathetic 
public, 

Beetles are now coming out in force, and some “ good 
things” ought to be met with. With reference to 
these it Is well to remember the old alage that “ where 
there is one there will most likely be more"; and a 
little careful ecarch will often turn up a rare species 
in numbers. One of our best collectors used to make a 
point, whenever he heard of a rare beet'e being taken, 
of visiting the spot at the first opportunity and in- 
stituting systematic hunt. And he nearly always 
snvoceded in finding it. 


Ispoor Wonk.—Spiders, Some remarks which I made 
a month or two ago on the difficulty of preserving theee 
interesting creatures have led a correspondent to de- 
scribe a method of mounting which he declares is per- 
fectly successful. I quote his own words: “A fricud 
of mine mounts spiders in the following manner, which 
has so far proved satisfactory. All the tackle that is 
required consists of a number of glass specimen bottles 
without necks (about 8 inches high and 2 inches wide 
being a suitable size), and an equal number of slips of 
opaque white glngs cut the same width ax the inside 
diameter of the bottles, and of such length as to admit 
of a stopper being inserted when they are in the bottles. 
Methylated spirit, which may be diluted with water to 
half strength, is the only preservative used. The spiders 
must be mounted on the slips in natural positions with 
gum tragacanth, which is not affected by the spirit, and 
the slips are then placed in the bottles, and spirit is 
poured in to cover them. A little practice will cnable 
the collector to mount the spiders on both sides of the 
s'ips, one side for exhibition, ani the other for duplicate 
specimens. Labels may be written in Indian ink and 
gummed on the slips directly underneath the spiders: 
und a collection mounted and labelled in this way gives: 
avery neat and tastcfol appearance for a very 1easov- 
able outlay.” 


“ Sembling."—Very possibly you will come across a 
female emperor moth, freshly emerged from the pupa, 
which can be used for attracting members of the opporite 
sex, So you hail better make a “sembiing” cage, which, 
atany mite, will come in for other species by-and-by. 
simple plan is to cut out the top and bottom of a cari- 
boar! box, and replace them by leno or mosquito net. 
But a better cage can be made by bending three pice: 
of cane or xtout wire into circles, and placing them ore 
within the other in such a way as to forma kind of 
hollow globe. The whole of this must then be covercd 
with mosquito net. the result being a cage through 
which the air can pass freely in every direction. 

‘When this cage ia to be used, place the moth inside, 
hang her up in some tuitable locality, and wait for the 
ardent suitors to come and pay their respects. 


Patring.—It you wish to obtuin eggs of any butterfy 
or moth, you can generally do so by putting members 
of the two sexes in a breeding cage together : only you 
must be prepared, ua a general rule, to sacrifice your 
specimens, For most moths under there conditions 
are very much given to banging about the cage, and 
rendering themselves things of shreds and patches. 
Some moths require a little refreshment during the 
process of laying, and shonid be furnished with a rmall 
plece of sponge which has been dipped in sweetened 
water. 


Boy's Own Paper. 


W.& P.—There is no book published which gives only 
the English names of insects, and there is never 
likely to be oue. If it is not worth your while to 
learn the systematic names you are simply wasting 
your time. 


E. TAYLOR.—You can never go wrong in giving a shil- 
ling for an English shilling, no matter how old it 
may be, providing. of course, that it isgenuine. The 
silver money of the Georges is not worth much more 
than its face vale. 


Tem CaT.—We have had several of Touis Wain’s pic- 
tures at odd times, but we know nothing of the 
collections in a volume. 


P. Timmins.—1. No. 2. Numbers for at least a year 
‘back are always kept in print. You can get them 
either by ordering them through a newsagent, or by 
calling at 65 St. Puul’s Churchyard. 


Owsgx Souxp.—1. The “* Model Yachtsman™ cease to 
be pnblished at the end of last v Indoor 
Games" costs sixpence a part. There are twelve 
parts. 2 

‘W. P. MorGax.—To make the enamel more shiny, mix 
more varnish with it; or give it a cont of varnish 
after it is dry. 


Botayist.—Perfumes are made from organic sub- 
stances, auch as towers, seis, leaves, and animal 
secretions. ‘The floral process ie described in Flowers 
of the Market,” in last year's“ Leisure Hour” volume. 


H. Woop.—1. Paint you canoe with Gay's paint: it 
goes on smoothly, dries quickly, and saves varnish- 
ing,and it will stand any amount of knocking about. 
The address is Gay & Co. 10 York Road, City Road, 
EC. 2, A bamboo mast is stronger than a pine one, 
weight for weight, and it docs not cost so much in 
the long run, 


G. H. Davis.—The only Johnson's Dictionary worth 
having fs the large edition with the quotations. ‘The 
others, giving ouly the definitions, are mere abridg- 
ments, not Johnson's at all, and only worth waste- 
pper prices at second-hand, 


J. You: 


re 


—The fuct of your having won a prize one 


s not prevent your taking part in a similar 
‘ion the next. 


CrnteUx.—You are too old to enter the navy. except as 
a second-class boy, so the commissioned officer class 
is closed to you, 


Crun0.—Get one of tho Guides to the Civil Service, 
published by Stanford of Cockspur Street, or Cassell 
& Co. You have only to give an order to your 

bookseller. i 


C.R—If you waut particulars of the Conway, why do 
you not write to the Conway? The advertisement is 
in every monthly part. 

Rapnits (D. Barry).—1. No, when the rabbit has 
Young she must be fed often and with good food. 
The best greens (not wet), oats. 2. Tea leaves ? We 
don't think this fs necessary. 3. All animals should 
hwve access to water whetlier they are seen to drink 
or no! 


Correspondence. 


ent y feo — = 


Pnoroacnarny (‘Prefect "),—Either squeegee them 
on to ground glass which has been rubbed with a 
piece of flaun?] and a paste of white wax dissolved in 
turpentine and the excess carefully rubbed off, or on 
to ferrotype plates. The former will give a mut 
surface and the latter a glossy one. You must leave 
them till they are perfectly dry before you attempt 
to get them off, or they will stick and be torn. We 
presume you know what we mean by “ squeegeeing,” 
fe. placing them face downwards on the surface of 
the glass or plate, placing over the backs a piece of 
dry blotting-paper, and rolling the blotting-paper 
with a rubber roller till the moisture is absorbed. 


Bap Hastrs (Anxious).—Consult your doctor, You'll 
never be a man till you give up, and the sooner the 
better. Beware of advertising quacks. 


Past and Present. 


Exnectnicrry (P. Sangster).—We must refer you to the 
articles on electric lamps, ax we have not room to 
give the details again. You will find full instrac- 
tions if you get the weekly part for Feb. 1, 1890 
(877), or the monthly March part, 1890. You can 
get lamp and wire from Mr. S. R. Bottone, Walling- 
ton, Surrey, or the Scientific Alliance, 7 and 8 Dyers’ 
Buildings, Holborn, kc. 


ARMADILLO (V. M. FitzHagh).—If your expected pet 
proves to be a real mulita (not “molita,” literally 
“hittle mule "—Zatusia hybrida), you will find it a 
very lovable and interesting creature, but one by no 
meana easy to keep. It will require oonsiderabh 
warmth, plenty of soft moist earth, of a sufficient 
depth nnd area to admit of its burrowing, and a dict 
of worms, slugs, snails, larve of insects, ants, banana 
and lettuce, with a little chopped meat occasionally : 
in its wild state it will eat carrion, mice, eggs, young 
birds, and even little snakes, which it is said to kill 
by sawing them asunder with the sharp edge of it- 
“shell.” ‘The mulita is exceptional amongst arma- 
dillos in being diurnal instead of crepuscular or noc- 
turnal in its habits, and in having its permanent 
teeth preceded by afew temporary ones ; four which 
were born at the Zoo, fiveand-twenty years ago, were 
blind for eight or nine days like puppies, Their 
mother showed great affection for them. Thi- 
animal constitutes a favourite dish in Uruguay anil 
the Argentine Republic, and is displayed cooked in 
the windows of the restaurants in Buenos Ayres. 
lying on its back and cut open down the middle, the 
interior filled with a rich sauce seasoned with spice~ 
and slices of lemon. A near relative, long since 
extinct, was as big as a rhinoceros. 


Exectmic Lamp (W. F. Davies).—Your idea of a set 
of accumulators working a motor to propel a yacht 
nnd at the same time running a dynamo to cl 
other accumulators by # hich to d:ive motor when the 
firat set have run down {s, we are sorry to say, quite 
impracticable. You are expecting to get more power 
out of the machine than you put fn, and that has 
never yet been done. The idea of perpetual motion is 
closely’ allied to yours, and we would not advise your 
spending any time or money on the experiment. 
Hlectrielty asa motive power for so large @ yacht 
would be much more expensive in every way and not 
satisfactory in any way. Great espace would be taken 
up by the rows of accumulators necessary to keep 
up anything like the power you require for a spec! 
of fifteen knots, which we doubt if you would obtain. 
We can give you no idea as to cost of machinery, but 
that you could easily ascertain from any manufac- 
turing firm of engineers who take up clectrical work. 
Tt would, no doubt, amount to several hundred pounds, 
if it did uot run into four figures ! 


FLATULENCE (Pomponia).—It is from indigestion and 
‘acidity. Take more time to eat. Hurried eating is 
gure to induce flatulenve. Avoid tea, You want 
nothing but milk after and with your porridge. 
‘Try the cold tub every morning. Take the food a~ 
solid as possible. Never drink unless thirsty. 


Ponts or Doar (E. J, Walter).—We cannot give these 
here. Space is too valuable. 
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R IV.—THE END OF THE 
DY.—PREPARING FOR 
FLIGHT. 


an instant 
the drunken 
llow stood dumb- 
i} founded. His eyes 
seemed starting 


what?’ he cried 
at length. “ Ye're 
a-playin’ a game 
on me, Colonel ! 
Ye don’t mean 
it!, . No—no!}.”? 
he went on fran- 
tically as two of 


“Ye don’t mean it! No—nol’ he went on frantically.” 
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the Filibusters gripped him; “the 
Colonel’s playin’ a game—don’t yer 
see?” 

They threw him, shouting, threatening, 
raving, into a boat. Five minutes the 
clamour lasted, growing fainter in the 
distance, but more terrible. Rifles 
cracked. Then all was still. 

Walker had turned away before the 
wretch left the deck. He spoke a few 
words to Sergeant Tucker in a low tone; 
the Sergeant at once tonk up his rifle, and 
with a comrade strode to the stern, 
where the bongo had been made fast. 

“ Hi, Dewey!” he snouted. But there 
was no reply. 

For awhile Jack and Harry did not 
understand. They saw the Filibusters 
take their station by the wheel; but tho 
situation only became clear when the 
Sergeant suddenly cried : 


“ Drop that knife, Dewey! D’ye hear? 
T'l not speak agin.” 
They looked over the bulwarks. 


Growling to himself, Dewey was creeping 
back beneath the half-deck of the bongo, 
which was just lung enough to shelter 
him. Upon it sat a woman. Just then 
Captain Hornsby appeared from below. 

“Order Dewey to come aboard,” said 
he briefly and roughly. “If ho won't 
come, shoot him at sight!” 

“If you'd give me that command 
three minutes ago,” the Sergeant 
grumbled, “I'd ha’ been off duty by this 
time —Hi, Dewey! it ain’t no use ’cooning 
in a hole. If you wou’t come aboard an’ 
front the Colonel, stand up an’ be shot 
like a man, so as we can get about our 
business.” 

But Dewey answered not a word, and 
the Sergeant settled himself to watch 
again, rifle in hand. 

“Is it possible,’ whispered Harry, 
“that such a good-natured fellow will 
really shoot a man in cold blood?’? And 
Jack added, ‘‘Can’t we do anything, Mr. 
Hertz? This is awful!” 

“You must restrain yourself, Jack!” 
Hertz replied. “ Remember that we don’t 
know all the circumstances, nor half.’’ 
He turned to a filibuster at his elbow. 
“Who is this man Dewey? What is he 
doing in Nicaragua?” 

“T can’t jest say what he's doing in this 
happy country,” answered the man, the 
same who had sngyested a trumpet for 
Harry. ‘Cracking Ind’an graves for 
gold rattles, maybe. Onc't a month he’d 
have a high time sp’iling the Transit 
passengers of their yaller dust. Dewey 
were @ sportsman in Californy.”” 

“A professional gambler,” Hertz ex- 
plained. 

“Jest so. They’re mostly crooked, 
bat Dewey could give p’ints to a coiled 
rattler for crookedness. Swindler—hoss- 
thief—murderer—ther’ ain’t no name too 
hard for Dewey. But he made a mistake 
when he took Colonel William Walker 
for a train-robber.” 

“ But he is to be shot for burning the 
barracks ?”” said Harry. 

“That’s so, Rosebud. I hear tell as 
he'd a spite again the Greasers downright 
venomous. They put him in prison for a 
mnss with the Transit folks. So he sot fire 
to the barracks to squar’ the account some.” 

The stars appeared. The moon rose. 
Only a faint glimmer and cloud of smoke 
remained to show where the barracks had 
stood. Every time Jack and Harry looked 
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aft they saw the tall figures of the watching 
Filibusters. The hours passed. They never 
moved. And still Dewey gave no sign. 

Walker came on deck, followed by 
Hornsby, who was talking in excited tones. 
His words reached the Orchid Seekers. 

“T don’t hold with it, Colonel. It was 
just a mistake. They thought they were 
doing the Falange a service. 1 guess.” 

“You have ventured to disobey me 
once to-night already, sir!’ said Walker 
sternly. “Iam notignorant that you suf- 
fered Dewey's accomplice to escape.” 

“T don’t see that his offence merited 
death,” Hornsby muttered. 

“You don't see, sir—you don’t see? 
That is an excuse for a blind man—not 
for asoldier. But this once I will explain, 
Captain Hornsby. We have come here, 
invited by the lawful authorities, to restore 
peace to the most unhappy land under 
God’s heaven. We ask the people to 
trust us—and they hear that we have 
begun by burning and plundering. This 
night’s work, sir, has wrought us more 
harm than our late defeat. What's done 
is done, but the people shall see that 
justice has been meted out.”” 

Hornsby wassilenced—that thoughthad 
not occurred to him. Walker turned away 
abruptly, and going aft exchanged a word 
with Sergeant Tucker and left the deck. 

“So the other fellow escaped, then ? ” 
Harry whispered. 

“ It appears so,” Hertz answered. “ But 
we heard the shots, and these men can’t 
miss such a mark unless they try.” 

Rations were served round, more 
palatable than the charqui and flour 
tortillas of the previous evening. The 
Orchid Seekers lay down on the deck to 
eat, and remained there. Hertz soon went 
to sleep; but Jack and Harry scarcely 
took their eyes from those still figures 
beside the wheel. Allied with wild, head- 
hunting Dyaks they had fought Chinese 
desperados in Borneo, but no incident of 
that stirring campaign resembled this. 
They watched for the end, not doubting 
now that Dewey deserved the fate which 
threatened, nor Walker’s right to execute 
him. Still they pitied the culprit. 

“ Why don’t they fetch him out and let 
Walker hear what he has to say?” asked 
Jack of the young filibuster who had told 
them something of Dewey's history. 

“Wal, Tuckerson,” he answered, “I 
should opine the Sergeant's waiting for a 
smart young chap to show him how to fix 
the business proper. But I'd not advise 
yer to hurry any. If you'll heed me, 
you'll just stop behind right here. Dewey's 
a@ mean skunk, no doubt of it, but yer 
wonldn’t get him outen his hole an’ ’scape 
a clawing.” 

It was the darkest hour—just before 
dawn. Stars and moon had disappeared. 
A sudden movement caused Jack and 
Harry to spring to their feet and run aft. 
Faintly they saw a portion of the bongo’s 
deck lift. The sound of a scufiie reached 
them—a woman's voice in expostulation. 
Next moment Dewey crept forward to 
cut the rope which fastened the bongo to 
the schooner, holding the woman as a 
shield. A shot rang out. 

“Missed him!” growled the filibuster 
who had fired. “I were afeared I'd hit 
the woman!” 

: The bongo drifted away. Dewey langhed 
loud. 

“T won't come aboard, an’ I won't be 


shot this turn——-; ” he ended with a savage 
imprecation. 

But the woman struggled violently, and 
the increasing distance—the obscurity— 
made him a little careless. His head was 
exposed an instant; quick as thought 
the Sergeant fired, and he fell lifeless. 

“ You won’t burn nary ’nother barracks, 
anyhow,” muttered the markaman, drop- 
ping the butt of his rifle to the deck. 

Justice had been done. But Jack and 
Harry turned away with a shiver. 


At daybreak the San José sailed for 
Realejo. Early in the afternoon she fell 
in with the expected Veata. The Fili- 
busters began to tranship at once, and 
Walker formally surrendered the Sars José 
to her captain. 

“ Now,” said Harry, “ is ouropportunity. 
We can return to Costa Rica on this 
vessel and set to work.” 

Hertz was not less eager to escape. 
He, indeed, had been most indignant, un- 
comfortable, and impatient all along to 
find himself—and more especially the 
young men in his charge—embarked upon 
an enterprise which might possibly be jus- 
tifiable for those who understood the cir- 
cumstances, but certainly not for them- 
selves. Justifiable or no, the civilised 
world condemned it; and he did not con- 
ceal from himself that if they were taken 
»risoners and hanged—as they certuinly 
would be if not shot—no one would under- 
stand they were guiltless. But he had said 
nothing of this to the bos, who had but s 
very vague notion of what the fighting was 
about, and allowed themselves to be curried 
away by the spirit of adventure. What 
could be the use of exciting them further 
when there was no escape ? 

But the incidents at San Juan del Sur 
roused Harry to attention. In the first 
place, Dewey's proposal to rob the 
treasure-train, loudly declared in full 
confidence that it would be accepted ; then 
the burning of the barracks, the release of 
oneofthegnuilty menagainst Walker's order 
—above all that command to shoot Dewey 
at sight, the long watch, the patient and 
cheerful alacrity with which these men 
undertook to kill a fellow-creature, and the 
easy indifference they displayed when 
the deed was done—might well shock » 
thoughtful youth. It seemed to Harry 
that the Sergeant’s frankness and good- 
nature actually made the case more hor- 
rible; in a surly ruffian such conduct 
would not have been so surprising. 

“You wouldn’t desert the colours 
now ?" Jack exclaimed indignantly. 

“They’re not our colours, Jack, thank 
Heaven !"’ Harry rejoined. 

Hertz interposed. “You are right, 
Harry. Walker and his men must 
answer for their own doings, and 1 
admit that they have a much better case 
than many people think in Europe. But 
we are not soldiers, and we have no quar- 
rel with any man in Nicaragua. So far 
we have been defending our lives; but 
if we neglect an opportunity to get away, 
it will not be in self-defence but in 
wantonness that we shoot henceforward 
—and that is called murder.” 

Jack was silent, if not convinecd. 

“ Nevertheless,’ Hertz continued, “ we 
must make sure of our ground.” 

He crossed the deck to the captain of 
the San José, and held a few moments’ talk 
with him. 


“It won't do,” he said, returning in 
vexation. ‘ We are not out of the mess 
yet !_ This man is not going from Realejo 
td Nicoya direct. His Government 
sympathises with Chamorra and the 
‘White Cockades’; he dare not go home 
before justifying himself to them; so he 
imtends to call at San Juan, where we 
should most assuredly be hanged. There’s. 
no help for it, Harry! We must remain 
with the Filibusters for some time 

ger.”” 

It was evident; and they went aboard 
the Vesta. In the evening, however, 
men all had settled down, Harry 
said: 

“Now, Mr. Hertz, do tell us what this 
row is about, if you know ?” 

“Ah, that would be a long story, my 
boy,” Hertz answered, “and I am_ not 
well acquainted with it. But the points 
which concern us I can explain. The 
quarrel is in fact a rivalry of cities— 
between Granada, the capital, and Leon, 
the richest and largest town in Nicaragua. 
a, represent two principles also, 

nada naturally favouring an Aristo- 
cratic government, and Leon taking the 
other side—but that is only for the look 
of the thing, as they say; no one really 
cares for principle. At the last election 
the Aristocratic party succeeded, returning 
Don Fruto Chamorra as President. He 
banished his rival, the Democratic candi- 
date, forthwith. Some months ago this 
waan, Don Francisco Castellon, returned. 
Leon and other towns of the party declared 
im his favour, and he made war upon 
Granada. But Castellon can do no more 
than hold his own, so he has called upon 
Walker to help him with a band of 
Americans. It's quite clear to me that 
the fable of the Stag and the Horse is 
going to be acted here. Walker does not 
mean to be a mere instrument of the 
Democrats. You heard what he said ? 
He thinks he has a mission to deliver the 
country from the murderers and villains 
who are ruining it.” 

“ That's a cause to fight for!” muttered 
Jack. 

“Well, but, Mr. Hertz,” said Harry, 
“who is Walker? Why did Castellon 
apply to him?” 

“T cannot tell you his history. But 
Oastellon applied to him becanse he has 
won a name for desperate fighting in 
Mexico, and because hundreds of wild 
fellows will flock to him when he gives 
the word.” 


We may state briefly the facts which 
Hertz did not know at thistime. William 
‘Walker was born at Nashville, Tennessee. 
His father was or had been a banker at 
Dandee, Scotland—it does not appear that 
he emigrated to Ame ica with his wife. 
The boy was restless and enterprising. 
He studied the law, but found it too 
tame. He went to New Orleans—what 
he did there is unknown. He then went 
to Philadelphia, where he practised medi- 
cine. After visiing Europe he returned 
to New Urieans, where he edited a news- 
paper. He was next heard of on the staff 
ef the San Francisco Herald, practised 
Jaw at Marysville, and went to Guaymas 
in Mexico, on the Gulf of California. 
There he was first struck by the wretched 
gevernment of these lovely lands, and 
vague schemes of ambition, justified by 
philanthropy, formed in his mind. 
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Returning to San Francisco, he organised 
@ force, and in October 1853 landed at La 
Paz, Lower California—at that time ao 
province of Mexico—with forty-five men, 
proclaimed the Kepublic of Sonora, fought 
and won several battles, bus eventually 
was forced to surrender to an oftieer of tl:e 
United States. At San Francisco he was 
tried for violation of the Neutrality Laws, 
and acqnitted. After this he became 
editor of the Sacramento State Journal, 
then editor of the San Francisco Com- 
merctal Advertiser, and presently 
returned to the edicorship of the State 
Journal. That was his employment when 
Castellon invited him to Nicaragua. At 
thie time Walker was thirty-one ycars 
old. 


Next morning the Vesta entered the 
pretty island-detted Bay of Reulejo. 
Without delay the Filibusters disem- 
barked and proceeded in boats to the httle 
town, which is six miles from the anchor- 
age. There, and for many ‘miles round, 
the people were devoted to Castellon, and 
they welcomed his allies. The Fulange 
went into quarters until the wounded 
should be able to march, and the Orchid 
Seekers shared the Americans’ lodging. 
Hertz’s foot troubled him and ho seluom 
stirred cut, but Jack—with his arm in a 
sling—and Harry wandered about the 
thriving little place, whose adobé houses 
nestied among palms and plantains and 
orange-trees. Many orchids they saw in 
the woods, but collected nono. They had 
no means of transport, and the poor things 
would have died. 

It will be remembered that it was at 
Realejo they tirst met Joaquin. He had 
a hut—a sort of birdcage—on the Ohinan- 
dega Road. The walls were of bamboos 
planted half an inch apart, plastered with 
aud, which had fallen off in flakes and 
never been replaced. A ruinons hovel, 
but the palm-thatched roof was glorified 
by a great bush covered with scarlet and 
purple blossome, among which yellow 
honey-birds flitted from morning to night. 
Above, plantains stretched their silky 
leaves ; convolvuli, blue and pink, inter- 
twined, hid the squalor below. 

On arriving Hertz paid him for his 
services, and all bade him good-bye, never 
expecting to see him again. He took the 
money and withdrew. But when, three 
weeks afterwards, Walker resolved to 
quarter the Filibusters at Chinandcga, 
nearer Leon—the chief town of the Demo. 
cratic party and the Falange marched 
out of Realejo, Joaquin and Pedro stood 
by the roadside. The old Indian had his 
spears over his shoulder and his naked 
machete * in the hollow of his left arm. 
They fell in behind Harry. 

“ Are you coming with us?" the youth 
asked, in astonishment. 

“ Yes, nifo” (youngyentleman), Joaquin 
replied, 

“There, Jack!" cried Harry triumph- 
antly. “You never half-believed my 
story of the adventure at Tola. What do 
you think of it, now ?” 

“It's very strange,” said Jack. And 
Hertz av:eed. 

Three uays the Falange stayed at 
Chinandega, a prettily situated town of 


* A heavy, guardlese sword, used for all sorte of pur- 
poses ag well ax for defence, carried by almost every 
male native, whether Indian, white, or mestizo. 
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5,000 inhabitants, “ Red Cockades® toa 
mam Thence Walker marched to Leon, 
at Don Francisco Castellon’s earnest 
request. This movement suited the 
Orchid Seekers very well, for Leon was on 
the direct ruad to Costa Rica. There, 
unless Walker interfered, they would leave 
the Falange and once more brave the 
dangers ot the overland journey. Joaquin, 
consulted, had informed them of an 
alternative road, or rather route, in the 
event of that vid Granada end Rivas 
being blocked by the “ White Cockades.” 
but first Walker's disposition towards 
thein must be learned. 

Heitz found his opportunity on the 
way. Walker, passing, stopped to chat, 
as he often did. 

“Weure very anxious to get to work,” 
said the Collector, in the course of conver- 
sation. “1 have been thinking we might 
muke a start at Leon aud explore the 
woods round that city.” 

Walker looked at him keenly. “I 
wouldn’t advise you, sir,” he rejoined. 
“CurteHon informs me that General 
Guardiola is raiding Segovia with an 
army of Honduruns. I guess ho’s ex- 
pected to march on Leon ; and I warn you 
that the Tiger of Honduras don't know 
the name ot mercy. If you fall into his 
hands he won't give you time to say your 
prayers, let alone be rescued.” 


* Humph!” Hertz muttered. “ ‘That’s 
awkward!” 
“Yes, sir. You'll be a sight safer with 


the Falange, and you'll be in Costa Rica 
sooner. I guess I'll be able to provide 
you with an escort—to Virgin Bay, any- 
how-- before you think.” 

“You are very good, Colonel,” said 
Hertz cautiously. 

“It may be news to you, sir,’ Walker 
continued, “to hear that General Corral 
isat Masaya, on the Granada road, with a 
thousand ‘White Cockades,’ and General 
dosque is expected to march from Rivas 
as soon as his troops have got over their 
victory. You don't waut to meet them, 
I reckon ? 

“ No, indeed!” 

Walker strode on. 
Jaek and Harry. 

“ He doesn't mean to let us go if hecan 
help it. Verv well; we must watch for an 
opportunity 10 escape. Waiting at Leon 
for an escort is out of the question. If 
Guardiola and Corral and Bosque are 
marching to the attack, that city is 
doomed. Not even the Ialange will save 
it. We must get beyond the lake as 
quickly as we can.” 

The road from Chinandega to Leon was 
perhaps the best native-made camino in 
Nicaragua—the country charming ; every- 
whire palms and flowers, groves of 
oranges and bananas, cacao and tobacco 
plantations. On that level track even the 
wounded could march at fair speed, and 
they reached Leon an hour before sun- 
down, to the great joy of Provisional 
Director Castellon and of the inhabitants, 
who turned ont to welcome them in 
thousands, bringing garlands of flowers, 
which they cust down in the road. Never 
before had Jack and Harry marched over 
orchids— Hertz, indeed, lifted his feet 
like the proverbial cat. 

“My!” said Sergeant Tucker to Jack. 
“Them muchachas (girls) do look sweet ! 
Tell you what, my son. if this yer welcome 
‘ll last till the day aiter to-morrow tho 


Hertz turned to 
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Falange ‘ll be that proud they'll want 
silver spoons to eat their b’iled plantain, 
an’ peons to carry ‘em next campaign.” 

In the Plaza they were drawn up for 
i jion. A horse was brought for 
Colonel Walker. Then Castellon, tall, 
thin, grave, and looking very ill, rode 
along their front, surrounded by a brilliant 
staff, said a few words extolling their 
courage, and dismissed them to quarters 
in some empty houses near the great 
Cathedral. 

At night there were great rejoicings. 
The bells rang almost ceaselessly, and 
Leon was illuminated. 

When in the morning Jack and Harry 
rose and went abroad, they looked upon 
@ oity which had been sacked five times 
within thirty-two years—six times in all, 
for Dampier and hie buccaneers sacked 
and burned it, with the Cathedral, in 
1685. 

Just sufficient of the old buildings re- 
mained to show what Leon had been and 
redeem it from meanness ; here and there, 
among mounds of bricks, empty spaces, 
tottering, blackened walls, and huts of 
adobé, stood a fine palace, more or less 
ruined, of stone, with many heavily 
barred, unglazed windows. Many of the 
patios, or courtyards, were paved with 
marble; in the centre of most stood a 
fountain of the same material, surrounded 
by a garden. 

They visited the Cathedral, an immense 
pile, half church, half fortreas—the towers 
casemated, the roof a redoubt. Five 
millions of dc lla s it cost to build. 

“ Arfally vgl,," said Jack, and Harry 


They climbed to the roof, which sup- 
ported sixteen cannon and was occu- 
pied by a force of artillery-men, mostly 
sulien, barefoot Indians, stolidly drilling. 
Scarcely a stone unpitted with bullet 
marks was to be seen. 

But the view ! 

To northward rose the nine craters of 
the Marabios, famous as the source of the 
bluish flame called by the natives El baile 
de los demonios— the Devil’s dance ” 
—which at night lights up the whole 
district, sometimes flashing across the 
land, at others leaping up, a column of 
fire, and mysteriously disappearing. In 
the south soared the tall mountains of 
Costa Rica, towards which they gazed with 
longing eyes; westward lay the Pacific 
Qcean; while volcanoes, with sonorous 
Indian names—Momotombo, Mombacho 
—towered in the east. Below stretched 
@ vast expanse of forest and savannah as 
far as the eye could see—the fruitful 
plain of Leon. 
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“ Let us go,” said Harry. “To-morrow, 
if all is well, we shall be in the woods!" 

Meanwhile Hertz was endeavouring to 
hire mules to assist their flight. Oxen 
and a cart were not to be thought of now. 
The creaking wheels would betray them. 
Besides, they could not take a cart where 
they intended to travel. But the mule- 
owners were alarmed by the rumoured 
advance of the Tiger of Honduras. 

*“ Have you not heard, Setor ? Guardi- 
ola is on the march—a devil, Senor, loosed 
upon us for our sins! He will kill youall 
and take the mules. Only a fool would 
let his animals go out of his sight!” 

Hertz offered a high price in vain, 
wofully short of money though the natives 
were. Denunciations many and fierce 
were showered upon the Honduran who 
stood between them and the coveted 
dollars, but no one would part with his 
enimals for less than their full value, and 
Hertz did not wish to buy. Eventually 
he returned to the big stone house occu- 
pied by the Orchid Seekers in common 
with a score of Filibusters, and found 
Jack and Harry resting in the veran- 
dah which ran on three sides of the 
patio—once trim, full of flowers, and 
musical with the plash of falling water 
from the fountain, which still stood, 
shattered and moss-grown, amid a wilder- 
ness of shrubs, overtopped by a ragged 
banana. 

“There isn’t a mule to be had,” he 
said. “The Leonese would be shaking 
in their shoes, rf such articles weren’t as 
scarce as gloves almost. It’s Guardiola— 
Guardiola—nothing but Guardiola! I'm 
sick of hearing his name!” 

“Why not ask Joaquin to try ?”’ Harry 
suggested. 

“ Happy thought!” 

They went to the Plaza, where they 
found the old Indian leaning against a 
wall, sheltering from the sun, with Pedro 
curled up at his feet. Hertz made their 
want known. 

Joaquin listened stolidly, and.then, with 
the boy at his heels, trotted off in the 
direction of Subtiaha--the Indian suburb. 

He returned within the hour, accom- 
panied by a squat, muscular mestizo, 
whose prominent, inky-black eyes and 
coarse, straight hair revealed more Indian 
than Spanish blood, though his face 
lacked the stealthy expression which 
centuries of wrong have stamped upon 
the descendants of the ancient people 
of the land. Pepe was of remarkably 
cheerful countenance at most times. 
Just now, however, discontent was 
stamped upon his face. He wore the 
usual wide trousers, rolled up to the thigh 


on one leg—a very strange fashion, but 
almost universal—and a huge petate, or 
straw hat. : 

“You want three mules, Seviores ?"" he 
began abruptly. “ My price is five dollars 
strong* a day each!’ And he stopped, 
looking at them with a dogged sort of 
air. 

This was an extraordinary way of doing 
business for Central America. Hertz 
began to bargain, of course, but he would 
not diminish a cent. When told that 
they could not think of paying such a 
monstrous sum, this odd mozo (muleteer) 
shrugged his shoulders and turned with- 
out reply. 

“One would think he’s glad we refuse,” 
said Harry. 

Joaquin had been standing by, silent as 
usual. He followed the mozo and stopped 
him. They exchanged some words—the 
latter apparently expostulating with 
warmth. At last he threw his hat upon 
the ground with unmistakable passion, 
picked it up, and shouted sullenly : 

“You may have the mules for two and 
a half dollars strong each |” 

Some words in a lower tone which they 
did not catch sounded very much like a 
malediction. Hertz accepted gladly, 
appointed a meeting at dawn next day a 
mile from the city on the Pueblo Nuevo 
road, and the mozo went away. Hertz 
then gave the old Indian money with 
which to buy provisions for the journey, 
and they returned to their quarters. 

“Joaquin is a sort of fairy godmother 
to us!”’ laughed Harry. 

“He seems to have a great deal of in- 
fluence,” said Hertz. “ We are lucky to 
have found him.” 

That night they chatted so cheerfully 
with the Filibusters, and spoke so hope- 
fully of Walker's prospects in Nicaragua, 
that those honest fellows must have 
thought their Colonel would soon obtain 
three desirable recruits. But before dawn 
they rose quietly, took down their ham- 
mocks, and strapping on knapsack and 
specimen-box in silence, so as not to 
alarm the sentry, crept with extreme 
caution along the verandah towards the 
rear of the patio, where Hertz had 
assured himself there was a breach in the 
wall. They had almost reached this spot 
when they heard the sentry’s challenge, 
“Who goes there?” followed instantly 
by a click, as he cocked his rifle. 

“Don’t move for your lives!" Hertz 
whispered. 

(To be continued.) 


© The Nicaraguan dollar— short "—contains only 80 
cents. A dollar “ strong” is one of 100. 
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CAPTAIN 


By Junes Verne, 


ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 
A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gorts," “ Adrift in the Pacific,” etc. ett 


oRING the night of the 9th of February 
the travellers at the hotel would 
have run some risk of being troubled in 
their sleep if the door of Room No. 17 
had not Been shut, and draped with a 
heavy curtain which prevented any noise 
from being heard outside. 


CHAPTER VII. 


In fact, two men, or rather one of the 
two therein, spent the night in recrimina- 
tions and menaces that bore witness to 
extreme irritation, while the other tried 
in vain to calm him, with supplications 
engendered by fear. 

It is not likely that anybody would 


have understood what this stormy conver- 
sation was about, for it was held in 
Turkish, which is not a familiar language 
to the natives of the West. 

A large wood fire blazed in the grate, 
and a candle on the table threw its light 
on to certain papers half-hidden within 


the pockets of a portfolio muct. worn by 
use. 
One of these men was Ben Omar, who, 
in a helpless way, looked at the flames in 
the fireplace, which were far less ardent 
than those that blazed in the eyes of his 
companion. 

This companion was the unprepos- 
sessing foreigner, to whom the notary had 
given the almost imperceptible signal 
while he and Antifer were talking at the 
end of the harbour. 

For the twentieth time this personage 
remarked-— 4 

*« And so you have failed ?”” 

“Yes, Excellency, and Allah is my 
witness ——” 

“T have nothing to do with the evidence 
of Allah or of anybody else! There is the 
fact—you failed.” 

“To my great regret.” 

“This Antifer refused to give up the 
letter 2?” 

“ He did.” 

.“ And he refused to sell it?” 

“To sell it! He consented—” 

“ And you did not buy it, you dunder- 
head! Is it not in your possession ? 
You came here without bringing it ?” 

“Do you know what he asked?” 

“ What does that matter 2?” 

“ Fifty millions of francs!" 

“ Fifty millions——” 

And there was a volley of abuse. 

“And so, you imbecile, this: sailor 
knows of what importance this might be 
to him?” 

“There is no doubt of it.” 

“ May Mahomet strangle me—and you, 
too!’ exclaimed the irascible personage, 
striding about the room; “or, rather, 
that is my business as far as you are con- 
cerned, for I hold you responsible for all 
the misfortunes that may happen.” 

This terrible man was Saouk, the son of 
Mourad, the cousin of Kamylk. He was 
then thirty-one. His father being dead, 
he found himself tho direct heir of his 
rich uncle, and would have inherited an 
immense fortune if this fortune had not 
been put out of reach of his covetousness 
in the way we know. 

What had happencd after Kamylk had 
left Aleppo, taking his treasure with him, 
to bury it on some unknown island, was 
briefly this : 

- In October 1881, Ibrahim, with twenty- 
two ships of war and thirty thousand men, 
had captured Gazza, Jaffa, Caiffa, and 
‘Acre had fallen into his hands the year 
following—on March 27, 1882. : 

Jt seemed as though the territories of 
Palestine and Syria were to be finally 
severed from the Sublime Porte, when 
the intervention of the Huropean Powers 
stopped the son of Mehemet Ali in his 
career of conquest. In 1883 the treaty of 
Kataya waa imposed on the Sultan and 
the Viceroy, and things remained as they 
had been. i 

Fortunately for his safety during this 
much-troubled period, Kamylk had placed 
his riches in the cavity marked by the 
double K, and had continued his voyages. 
Whither went the brigantine under the 
command of Captain Zo? In what parts, 
far or near, did he plough the seas? Did 
he visit farthest Asia or farthest Europe ? 
No one knew save his captain and him- 
self, for none of the crew were allowed to 
land. 

But after their many peregrinations 
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Kamylk was imprudent enough to return to 
the Levant. The treaty of Kataya having 
stopped the ambitious march of Ibrahim, 
the northern part of Syria having sub- 
mitted to the Sultan, the rich Egyptian 
had good reason to suppcse that there 
was no danger in his returning to 
Aleppo. 

As ill-luck would have it, however, in 
the middle of the year 1884 his vessel 
was driven by bad weather into Acre. 
Ibrahim’s fleet was then cruising off the 
coast, and Mourad, invested with official 
functions by Mehemet Ali, was on Loird 
one of the ships of war. 

The brigantine was flying Turkish 
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been forced to yield. The result of this 
was @ new campaign on the part of 
Mehemet Ali, whose troops gained the 
victory of Nozib; whereupon Mahmoud 
began to fear for the safety of the capital 
of Turkey in Europe; and England, 
Russia, and Austria had to intervene to 
stay the march of the conqueror, and 
assure him hereditary possession of Egypt, 
and the governorship for life of Palestine 
west of the Jordan. 

It is true that the Viceroy, intoxicated 
with victory, and encouraged by French 
diplomacy, refused the offer of the Allied 
Powers. But their fleets were sent 
against him. Sir Charles Napier captured 


“This terrible man was Saouk.”” 


colours. Was it known that she belonged 
to Kamylk Pasha? Jt matters little. 
She was chased, caught, carricd by 
boarding, after a stout defence, which 
meant the massacre of the crew, the de- 
struction of the ship, and the capture of 
her owner and captain. 

Kamylk was at once recognised by 
Mourad. A few weeks later he and 
Captain Zo were secretly carried to Egypt 
and imprisoned in the fortress of Cairo. 

But even if Kamylk had returned to 
his house at Aleppo it is probable that he 
would not have found the safety on which 
he reckoned. The excesses of Ibrahim’s 
agents were such that the Sultan with- 
drew the concessions to which he had 


Beyrout and then Sidon, and then bom- 
barded and captured Acre, so that 
Mchemet Ali had to yield, and reeall his 
son to Egypt, leaving Syria entirely to 
Sultan Mahmoud. 

Kamylk Pasha had been too hasty in 
his endeavour to return to the eonntry of 
his choice ; instead of Aleppo it was Usiro 
that he found, thrown into a prison 
where he was at the mercy of his pitiless 
enemies. 

He saw that he was lost. ‘The idea of 
regaining’ his liberty ab the cost hie 
fortune did not occur to him—or rather, 
such was the force of his eharacter, and 
his indomitable determination never to 
abandon his wealth to the Viceroy or 
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Mourad, that he contented himself with 
an obstmacy that can only be ascribed to 
Ottoman fatalism. 

The years he passed in solitary con- 
finement, separated from Captain Zo, 
wh se discretion he never doubted, were 
anvthing but pleasant to him. In 1842, 
in the eighth year of his imprisonment, he 
managed, through the connivance of a 
gnoler, to sond away a few letters, one of 
th-m to Captain Thomas Antifer, of St. 
Malo. An envelope containing his will 
also reached the hands of Bon Omar, who 
had formerly been his notary at Alex- 
andria. 

Threo years afterwards Captain Zo 
died. and Kamylk remamed the only one 
to know where the treasure hal been 
buried. But his health gavo way, and tho 
severity of his imprisoninent could not 
but shorten a .ife which would havo lasted 
for years beyo d the walls of his cell. 
At lonzth, in 1552, he died, forgotten by 
those who hal known him, without 
either mznaces or ill-treatment forcing 
him to reveal his secret. 

Next year his unworthy cousin followed 
him to the grave, without having enjoyed 
tho immense riches he coveted, and which 
had led him to such criminal devices. 

But Mourad left a son, Saouk, who in- 
herited all his father's evil instincts. 
Although he was then but twenty-three, 
ho had lived a violent, unscrupulous life 
among the political and other ban lits who 
then swarmed in Egypt. As tho only 
heir of Kamylk Pasha, 1t was co him that 
tho inheritance would have com> hal it 
not been put beyond his reach, ant con- 
sequently his anger knew no bounds 
when —as he thoug.at—the secrst of the 
whereabonts of this imimen.o to ‘tino dis- 
appeared with the death of tho ?asha. 

Ten years went by, and Saouk had 
given up all hopes of ever asvertaining 
what had become of tha lost traasure. 

Judge then of the efect on him of a 
letter received early in 1862, inviting him 
to visit the ottice of the notary Ben Omar 
on important business. 

Saouk knew this notary: timid to ex- 
cess, an arrant poltroon, with whom a 
determined min‘ like himself could do 
anything he pleased. So he went to 
Alexandria. and unceremoniously asked 
Ten Oar for what reason he wished to see 
him. 

Ben Omar was most obseqnious in his 
reveption of this client. whom he believod 
capable of overything —even of strangling 
him straight away. !Ho apologised for 
having put him to inconvenience, and 
s.ilto him in his sweetest tono— 

“ But is it not the sole heir of Kamylk 
Pasha that I have the honour of address- 
ing?” 

“Just so—the s le heir,” said Saonk, 
“for I am the son of Mourad, who was 
his cousin.” 

“Are you sure that there is no other 
relative in the line of succession than 
you?" 

“None. Kamvlk Pasha has no heir 
but me. Only, where is the inheritance?” 

“ Here—at your Excellency’s disposal.” 

Saouk gra-ped at the envelope handed 
him by tho notary. 

© What is in this envelope?” he asked. 

“The will of Kumylk Pasha” 

“ And how did it get into your hands?” 

“Tt reached me a few years after ho 
was imprisoned in the fortress at Guiro.”’ 
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“ How long ago ? 

“Twenty years.” 

“Twenty years!” exclaimed Saouk. 
“ And he has been dead ten years now— 
and you have waited —” 

“ Read, Excellency.” 

Saouk read the writing on tho envelope. 
It said that this will was not to be opened 
until ten years after the testator’s dexth. 

“ Kamylk Pasha died in 1 2,” said the 
notary. “It is now 1862, and that is why 
I sent for your Excellency.” 

“Wretched formalist!” exclaimed Saouk. 
“For ton years I ought to have been in 
possession.” 

“If the will is in your favour?” sug- 
gested the notary. 

“In my faveur! Who else can there 
be? I will soon know—-" 

And he was about to break the seal 
when Ben. Omar stopped him. 

“In yaur own interest, Excellency, it 
had ». tter be done in the proper form, in 
the preseace of witnesses.” 

And opening the door Bon Omar intro- 
duced two merchants cf the neighbour- 
hood, whom he ha asked to attend. 
These were to testify that the envelope 
was intact, and that it had been opened in 
their presence. 

‘The will was not very long; it was in 
French, and ran as follows : 


“T appoint as my cxecutor Ben Omar, 
notary, of Alexandria, to whom I leavo a 
commission of one per centuinm on my 
fortune in gold, diamonds, and precious 
stones of th cstimated value of four mil- 
lion pounds sterling. In tho month of 
September, 1831, three casks containing 
this tre suro wero buried in a hole dug at 
the southern point of a certain islet. Of 
this islet it will be easy to discover the 
position by combining the longitude of 
54°57 B. with a lati-ude secretly sent in 
1842 to Thomas Antifer, of St. Malo, in 
France. Ben Omar is to take this longi- 
tude in person to the said Thomas Antifer, 
or his nearest heir. And he is to accom- 
pany him or the said heir in the search for 
the place of the treasure, which is buried 
at the base of a rock marked with the 
doable Kof my nam. To the exclusion of 
my unworthy cousin Mourad, and his still 
more unworthy son Saouk, Ben Omar will 
hasten to put himself in communication 
with Thomas Antifer, or hie direct heir, 
and with him follow the formal instruc- 
tions that will be found in the course of 
the said search. Such is my last will, and 
I desire that it shall be respected in all 
ita bearings and consequences. 

“ Written this 9th of February, 1842, in 
the prison at Cairo, by my own hand. 

* Kamyik Paswa.” 


We necd not dwell on the reception 
givon by Saouk to this curious will, nor 
to the agreeable surprise manifested by 
Ben Omar at the one per sent. on four 
millions which was to come to him on 
handing over the treasure. But the trea- 
sure had to be found, and the only way to 
discover the position of tho islet was by 
combining the longitude given in the will 
with the latitude known only to Thomas 
Antifer. 

Saouk immediatcly devised a scheme, 
and Len Omar, under terrible threats, be- 
cnnc his accomplice in it. They soon 
discovered that Thomas Antifer had died 
in 1854, leaving an only son. To this son 
they would go, and by skilful management 


obtain from him the secret of the latitude, 
and then they would take possession of 
ths fortune, and Ben Omar should have 
4.2 commiasion. 

‘This scheme Saouk and the notary set 
about without delay. They left Alex- 
andria, landed at Marseilles, took the Paris 
express, and then went on to St. Malo, 
where they had arrived that morning. 

Neither Saouk nor Ben Omar expected 
that there would be any difficulty in ob- 
taining from Antifer the letter, of which 
they knew the value, and which contained 
the precious latitude—and they were pre- 
pared to buy it if necessary. We know 
how the attempt had failed. We shall not 
be astonished, therefore, at the irritation 
which his Excellency displayed, at his en- 
deavouring to hold Ben Omar responsible 
for his ill-suecess, and at the noisy scene 
in the hotel, from which the unfortunate 
notary feared he would never emerge 
alive. 

“ Yes,” said Saouk, “ it is your bungling 
that has caused it all! You did not know 
what you were about:'' You let yourself be 
played with by this sailor, you a notary ! 
But do not forget what I told youl 
Woe to you if Kamylk’s millions escape 
me!” 

“You must remember, Excellency, that 
this sailor is not one of those miserable 
fellahs, easily deceived and easily fright- 
ened.” 

“ No matter.” 

“Nol He is a violent man who will 
listen to nothing——” 

He might have added, ‘ao man like 
you,” but he took care not to complete the 
sentence in that fashion. 

“I think,” he continued, “we shall 
have to give up——” 

“Give up|” exclaimed Saouk, slapping 
the table—“ give up four millions?” 

“No, your Excellency; give up—let 
the Breton know—tho longitude the wil} 
orders us to give him.” 

“Tor him to take advantage of it, 
imbecile !—for him to unearth the mil- 
lions!" 

Anger is a bad counsellor, and this 
Saouk, who was not destitute of intelli- 
gence or astuteness, finally came to think. 
Ho calmed down as wuch as he could, 
and thought of the proposal submitted by 
Ben Omar. It was certain that nothing 
would be got from Antifer by stratagem, 
and that some other scheme must be 
thought of. 

The plan agreed upon was this. His 
Excellency and his very humble servant 
would call in the morning on Captain 
Antifer, give him the longitude and learn 
from him in exchauge what was the lati- 
tude. When .n< irformation was ob- 
tained Saouk would endeavour to fore- 
stall the sailor, and if he could not do this 
he would accompany Antifer during the 
search and endeavour to carry off the 
treasure. If, as was probabl., the islet 
was situated in some distant part of the 
world, the plan had many chances of 
success, and the affair would end to 
Saouk’s advantage. 

When this plan had been definitely 
agreed upon, Saouk added— 

“I rely on you, Ben Omar, to be 
straightforward ; if not——"” 

“ You can rely on me, your Excellency; 
but you promised me my commission.” 

“Yes, for according to the will the 
commission is due to you—on the express 


ondition that you do not leave Antifer 
or an instant during the journey.” 

“T will not leave him!” 

“Nor will I! I will accompany 
iim!” 


I,— SURREY. 


fyverx supporter of Surrey who took an 
interest in the cricket of the county 
vas sorry to hear at the beginning of last 
eason that Mr. J. Shuter, owing to press of 
vusiness, was compelled to give up first-class 
ricket, and consequently the captaincy of 
he county eleven. This was a great loss, 
oore especially as it was mainly due to his 
nfluence and captaincy that Surrey once 
aore headed the list of first-class counties 
n 1887, after an interval of twenty-three 
cars. 

Mr. K. J. Key was appointed captain in 
Ir. Shuter’s place, and he is to be con- 
vratulated on the success of the seasoi., and 
ving captained the champion county of 
894. 

Mr. Key had an easy post to fill in com- 
vurison with the one earlier occupied by Mr. 
$huter, for when the latter was first con- 
rected with Surrey they were a very poor 
eam, whilst now they are a really good one. 
t is a well-known fact that a good team 
equires very little to be done in the way of 
aptaincy, whereas a bad team is most 
inicult and unsatisfactory to manage. 

Surrey in 18J4 gained the first place by 
‘ood all-round play, and although Yorkshire 
an them a neck-and-neck race until the 
nd of the season, Surrey was certainly 
untitled to the first position, as they beat 
‘orkshire twice once at Sheffield and the 
ther time at the Oval. They are a very 
ood team, and with two such good fast 
owlers as Richardson and Lockwood, and a 
ood slow left-hand bowler in Smith, who 
aok 58 wickets at the cost of just over 
-£ runs per wicket, they ought to do well. 
‘he champion bat of the year is Brockwell, 
tho is also a first rate bowler ; and with such 
ood men available as W. W. Read, K. J. 
‘ey, Abel, M. Read, Hayward, Street, and 
yres, it should be a very long time before 
urrey again gets low down in the list of 
rst-class counties. 

‘Ine Surrey eleven are well represented in 
{r. Stoddart’s Australian team, as Brockwell, 
wookwood, and Richardson are with them. 
+ is a curious fact that this is the first visit 
t any of them to the Antipodes. 

To sum up the season’s work, Surrey 
bayed sixteen matches, won thirteen, lost 
aly two, and the other, with Lancashire at 
ae Oval, ended in a tie. 


1. — YORKSHIRE, 


Yorkshire, the champion county of 1893, 
as second in 1894. They were thought 
nlucky by many cricketers that they had to 
ve up first place to Surrey. In the ac- 
>mpanying group of the eleven it will at 
ace be noticed that Lord Hawke and Peel 
re absent. Yorkshire without them is 
rcomplete, so I will begin with Lord Hawke, 
lo has captained Yorkshire for upwards of 
n years. Ho has filled the position most 
Imirably, and after fighting a plucky uphill 
ame for years has now the satisfaction of 
aving brought Yorkshire once more to the 
ead of the counties. Always a hard worker 
imself, he has set his team an excellent 
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“In what capacity ? 
name ?”” 

“ As the chief clerk of Ben Omar, and 
under the name of Nazim!" 

“You?” 


Under what 
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And this “ you" was said in a tone of 
despair that indicated only too clearly 
what violence and misery Ben Omar an- 
ticipated. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR LEADING CRICKET TEAMS. 
By Dr. W. G. Grace. 


(With Illustrations.) 


exampte, and they have now one of the best 
all-round elevens they ever had. Their 
fielding, wicket-kecping, bowling, and batting 
are of the very highest order. 

To show what a good all round batting 
team they are, I have only to mention that 
all the usual members of the team have 
double figure averages. The wet season 
suited the bowling of Wainwright and Peel. 

r F. S. Jackson and Hirst were always 
ready when wanted, and did their share of 
the work. It was a wonderful performance 
of the four bowlers mentioned to have such 
good averages. Wainwright comes out first, 
taking 97 wickets for just over 10 runs per 
wicket. Peel next, taking 79 wickets for just 
over 11. Hirst third, with 56 wickets for 13; 
and Mr. Jackson fourth, with 25 wickets for 
13 runs per wicket. 

In batting Mr. Jackson heads the averages 
with 28; he is closely followed by Mr. Ernest 
Smith with 27. It is a thousand pities that 
this fine hitter is only available for the later 
matches. The next player on the list is 
J.T. Brown, with an average of 24; he isa 
very improved player, and has latterly come 
out in a new light, by standing point, where 
he can hold his own with the best points 
of the present day. He and Peel are in 
Australia with Mr. Stoddart’s team, and have 
done remarkably well. Brown has already 
reached the century twice, and Peel has both 
bowled and batted well, especially in the 
test matches. y 

Mr. F. Mitchell, of Cambridge University, 
who played so well earlier in the season at 
Cambridge, was expected to be a great 
acquisition to the county team, but un- 
fortunately when tried he neve showed his 
proper form for his county. The wet season 
and dead wickets had a good deal to de with 
this, and I am sure, with a further trial and 
good hard wickets, he will prove worthy of a 
place in the team. The fine wicket-keeping 
of Hunter helped in a great measure to place 
Yorkshire in its present position. 


TII.— MIDDLESEX. 


Mr. A.J. Webbe, the popular captain of the 
county team, has in years past often had ao 
difficult task in getting his strongest eleven 
together, as many of his best players cannot 
always get away. This was more than ever 
the case last year. Mr. A. E. Stoddart, 
Rawlin, and J. T. Hearne are the only 
members of the eleven who played in all the 
matches. A county that has to go into the 
field with a different team nearly every 
match certainly handicaps its chance of 
success. Also they were unfortunate in 
losing the services of their captain, who had 
to stand down for two matches, owing to the 
unfortunate accident at Brighton, when, 
practising at the nets, he was stiuck on 
the side of the face by a ball hit by a 
player in the next net. Luckily, Mr. Webbe 
was not permanently injured, although he 
had to lay up for some time. 

Under these circumstances Middlesex did 
exceedingly well to occupy the third position 
in first-class county cricket at the close of 
the season. This was mainly brought about 


by the fine bowling of J. T. Hearne and 
Rawlin, who had to do nearly all the work. 
It is a wonder that Hearne is not knocked 
up, for when he is not playing for his county 
he is playing for the M.C.C. and in other 
first-class matches. During the season he 
bowled about two hundred more overs than 
any other cricketer. Towards the end of the 
season Mr. L. C. V. Bathurst, of Oxford Uni- 
versity, who played ina few matches, bowled 
well, and helped materially to win the match 
at Lord’s against Sussex, taking 6 wickets 
for 43 runs in the first, and 6 for 20 in 
the second innings. Another bowler, Jem 
Phillips, came off occasionally, and against 
Surrey at Lords did a great deal towards 
winning the match. The wicket was slow, and 
the Surrey batsmen could not play him a 
bit; he took 5 wickets for 32 runs in the first, 
and 6 for 43 in the second innings. He also 
scored 16 not out. 

In the first match at the Oval Phillips 
also came off, but then as a batsman. The 
match appeared all over, as Middlesex were 
only two runs ahead and had lost eight 
wickets; Phillips then joined Mr. Lucas, and 
so well did those two play that they put on 
149 runs—Mr. Lucas making 97, Phillips 
eventually carrying out his bat for 67. 

The Middlesex batting averages were not 
so high as usual, but then the wet season 
accounted for this. Mr. T. C. O’Brien was 
at the head, with 34, and had the honour of 
making the only 100 during the season ; but 
he only played seven matches. Mr. Stoddart 
was third on the list with an average of 23; 
he played well throughout the season, his 
highest score being 84. He was.less fortunate 
when playing for his county than in other 
matches, as his average for the whole season 
was 30, and his highest score 148. He is 
now in Australia with his cricket team, where 
he has been playing in his best form. 

In Mr. R. 8. Lucas Middlesex has a very 
good bat, who has wonderfully improved, but 
who was very unlucky in not reaching his 
100 against Surrey at the Oval. He was 
finely caught close to the boundary by 
Maurice Read when he had made 97, and at 
Brighton he was out when he had scored 99. 
Mr. McGregor kept wicket in his best form, 
and batted with great success, averaging 19 
for 23 innings. When unable to play, his 
place was taken by Mr. J. A. C. Hickson, 
who, although it was his first trial in first- 
class cricket, ably filled the post. 


IV.— LANCABHIRE. 


The Lancashire committee are to be con- 
gratulated on having been able to appoint 
such a good cricketer as Mr. Archie MacLaren 
as captain in place of Mr. A. N. Hornby and 
his successor Mr. Crosfield. Mr. MacLaren, 
son of Mr. James Maclaren, the popular 
treasurer of the Lancashire County Cricket 
Club, although quite young, has had plenty 
of cricket experience. In 1887, when only 
fifteen, he was in the Harrow eleven, and 
made top score each innings v. Eton at 
Lords; he also played in 1888, 1889, and 
captained the school in 1890. Since then 
he has frequently played for the county. 

(Lancashire 
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Lancashire had a fairly good season; 
although they lost six out of the first seven 
matoiies, they played up afterwards, and 
at the end of the season the record was 
7 matches won, 7 lost, 1 drawn, ond 1 tie, 
the la ter at the Oval with Surrey. It might 
be said this was one of the most remarkable 
matches played last year. The weather and 
Ground were so bad that the match could 
not be commenced on the first day. Surrey 
went in first and made 97, Lancashire 
following with 147. Surrey then lost 4 
wickets for 41, whon stumps were drawn for 
the day; Lancashire then appeared to have 
the best of the game. Next day Surrey 
played well, W. W. Read scoring 35 not out 
dat of a total of 124, leaving Lancashire 75 
togetto win. They lost 5 wickets for 9 runs, 
and Surrey for the first time looked like 
winning easily. ‘Tinsley and Smith soon 
altered this by putting on 39 runs. The 
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excitement was intense when with two runs 
still wanted and two wickets to fall Mr. 
Bardswell was caught et the wicket. Mold 
came in, and when a tie was announced he 
was given out caught at the wicket. The 
enthusiasm can be better imagined than de- 
scribed. 

The Lancashire batting was fairly even, 
and there was very little to choose between 
the leading men, who all did well. 

Baker is to be congratulated on heading 
the averages for the first time with 29-10, 
Sugg 2817, A. Ward 26-23, Mr. S. M. 
Tindall 24-7, Mr. A. C. MacLaren 21, and 
Briggs 19:15. 

Mr. S. M. Tindall is an acquisition to the 
team; he is a good bat with plenty of con- 
fidence. Inthe match with Surrey he played 
a fine and useful first innings of 49, and 
made 11 in the second. He is also a very 
fine field, covering a lot of ground. He is 


brother to the Rev. H. C. L. Tindall, of 
Cambridge University, who was the champion 
quarter of a miler. 

The bowling was nearly all done by Mold 
and Briggs, who got through a tremendous 
amount of work during the season, the 
former taking 144 wickets for an average 
of 11, and Briggs 97 with an average of 15 
runs per wicket. No one else took more 
than nine wickets for the county. At the 
end of the season Mr. G. M. Bardswell, of 
Oxford University, played in a few matches, 
and against Middlesex at Lords he bowled 
with success. If he can help his county 
more often next season he ought to be useful 
to the team, as they are badly in want of a 
change bowler. 

Lancashire is well represented in Mr. 
Stoddart’s Australian team, as Mr. MacLaren, 
Ward, and Briggs are with him, and keeping 
up their reputation. 


IN WEST AFRICAN WATERS. 


By Georce ANDREW PATTERSON, R.N., 


Author of “In Australian Waters,” “In Chinese Waters,” ete., ote. 


w= I received my Admiralty appoint- 

ment to H.M.S. —— she had been 
for several years a stand-by job in the dock- 
yard, and repairing on board forthwith, ac- 
cording to instructions, I found her decks a 
mass of loose spars and rusty odds and ends. 

Those of my cloth congratulated me on 
getting a home billet. “You're safe for 
three years anyway,” said they. But never 
prophesy before you know ; before the week 
was out a message was wired down from 
headquarters, and one fiae morning a gang 
af shipwrights appeared on the scene. Dump- 
ing down tool-chests, they set about clearing 
decks and caulking seams thereof, joiners 
with glue-pots and French polish followed to 
finish off cabins, a twelvemonth’s sea-stores 
were tumbled aboard, and at the end of a 
fortnight the pennant was hoisted for a com- 
mission on the West Coast of Africa. 

So it was all U P with a spell at home. 
There was no getting out of it; growl I 
might, but go I must. The ship was pro- 
visioned and equipped, and the day came 
when she was ready to sail. Then, according 
to the rules of the service, came the farce of 
asking by signal for a thing we didn’t want 
—permigsion to go. But “If you please ”’ 
was the ready answer; so stokers savagely 
stirred up their fires, off we went, and a full 
month later made a first acquaintance with 
the Dark Continent as the cable rattled out 
through the hawse-hole at Sierra Leone. 
Tho White Man’s Grave looked quite pretty 
in the sunlight, thumping pineapple was 
passed up inboard from a canoe alongside as 
change for a threepenny-piece, and altogether 
one began to hope the station would not 
prove so black as it was painted. 

Going ashore, the Africander was seen at 
home and at his best. Educated natives of 
polite address, and attired in frock suits, act 
as clerksin the Government offices and stores, 
while along the principal streets one may 
drop across darkey dandies dressed to death 
—regular howling swells. Outside Sierra 
Leone, however, in fact all over this coast, 
war Cape Coast Castle and Lagos, there is 
not so full an allowance of garments. Ordi- 
nary native dress is a loin-cloth—in 
many cases that and nothing more, but 
sometimes plus a shirt or chemise, according 
tasex. This scems most snitable ; the Euro- 
pean style of dress hangs awkwardly on 
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coloured people who are not constantly 
associated with whites. 

On one occasion, while cruising, Anno Bon 
island was visited. Soon after anchoring, a ~ 
canoe approached us conveying a mean-look- 
ing darkey, arrayed in second-hand slops, a 
year-of-one high beaver, and hobnailed boots 
that crippled his poor feet. Standing up and 
holding anold battered gamp over his head- 
gear he hailed, * Hi! What ship’s dat?” 
but receiving no answer, except derisive 
laughter provoked by his appearance, he 
waxed very furious, and, giving us to under- 
stand he was king of that island, demanded 
to be informed at once “ What ship’s dat?” 

Such an announcement brought about the 
civility and the deference due to His Majesty, 
which mollified the old gentleman, who 
thereupon boarded us for what he could get. 

It is usual with vessels about to make a 
prolonged stay in these waters to take on 
board a number of natives to perform outdoor 
work requiring great exposure to the climate. 
These Kroomen are a merry lot and deserve 
a good word. Skippers especially ought to 
prize them as jewels (black diamonds). I 
often fancy they must have suggested the 
expression ‘“‘ Working like a nigger,” for 
when coaling or provisioning you might see 
them patiently trudging to and fro all day 
long in burning sun with a heavy burden on 
their woolly pate. 

They answer to such names as Ropeyarn, 
Snowball, King George, etc., the regal title 
being much affected by them. Hence it may 
happen that two of the same Royal family 
are entered upon a ship’s books, when, to 
prevent confusion, one is given a distinguish- 
ing number, being styled, not King George 
the Second, as you might suppose, but King 
George Nu. 2! However, in the duties as- 
signed them they can't afford to stand on their 
dignity, so King George is frequently to be 
seen very contentedly engaged upon some 
dirty piece of work that John Brown, foretop- 
man, would have gone about sulkily. They 
are in charge of a head Krooman, who exer- 
ciscs authority over his community with a 
high hand. He may, for instance, come to 
the conclusion that some offender would be 
all the better for a rope’s end applied to that 
part of the body whereon one is wont to sit. 
Said offender is accordingly bound to the 
breech of a gun by his sable countrymen, and 


xets a round dozen laid on fair and square 
by some stout arm. - 

A Krooman having six toes, or only four, 
is greatly envied. A toe cannot well be 
grown to order, so they are rather pleased 
than otherwise to lose one by accident ; it is 
much the same with their teeth, and the 
doctor is often badgered to take out a front 
one and let in daylight! They are capital 
swimmers and canoemen, are served out 
sailors’ uniform on joining, and take pride 
in Leeping their kitsclean. They commonly 
live on the upper deck between two guns, 
stretching out on deck below at night instead 
of turning into a hammock; in all other 
respects they are treated like the crew. 

So having shipped our darkey contingent, 
Jack Ropeyarn, Sodawater, Tom Cocoanut, 
Sea-breeze, Bottle-o’-beer, and the rest, about 
two dozen all told, we said good-bye to 
Sierra Leone, glided alongshore under the 
Guinea current, and brought up at Cape 
Coast Castle. 

I had already been several voyages, includ- 
ing one round the world, but was now to 
enter on a new experience. Upon nearing 
the anchorage old salts who knew the station 
winked at each other as they remarked to 
the greenhorns: “ Wait a bit, sonny, and 
you'll see something.” And, sure enough, 
presently a strange thing happened. The 
sea was smooth, but directly the mud-hook 
was let go, the good ship swung round to the 
current and began to lurch from side to side 
as though she would roll her inside out. 
Then I understood what the old salts meant, 
and by the same token knew I was “ on the 
Coast.” 

Yes, boys, there was no need for the 
lullaby Rock me to sleep, mother, on the 
lower deck, where hammocks swung to and 
fro like pendulums. When the ship kicked 
up a bit extra they swung and swung until 
they brought up under the deck beams, 
bump O! and there stuck because they could 
get no farther; with the return roll it was 
bump O! again, and save the pieces, as 
regarded crockery. In adjacent cabins with 
fixed beds it was still worse — occupants would 
be thrown completely out, amid a shower of 
falling books, hats, sticks, boots, or what 
not, and you would hear them roaring out 
lustily to the sentry for a light. I tell you, 
there’s plenty of see-saw for anybody going 


» the Coast, and no getting clear of it unless, 
ange to say, the ship runs off to sea. It 
aried somewhat at different anchorages, but 
ad was the best of it, and save that I was 
roof against sea-sickness I believe at some 
laces I should have thrown up my toe-nails. 

At Cape Coast I was sent ashore on duty 
» arrange for a supply of coal. As if to 
onvince me I was in fever-land, one of the 
rst things I saw was a funeral procession. 
+ was composed of swell natives in frock 
aats and tall hats— trouser-gentlemen ” ; 
petticoat-women,” in black dress-s and 
onnets; while the “tail’’ was made up of 
clouty"’ folk in loin-cloths and cotton 
nirts. I saw also a European out for an 
iring; his carriage was a very good turn- 
ut, but a string of darkeys tailed on and 
rew him along. He said it was difficult to 
eep horses alive there. 

This is the coast that forms the cruising- 
round of our men-of-war, whose sole duty 
1 former years was to suppress slavery. 
‘owadays there is no slaving here —it is on 
he East coast they catch blackbirds—but 
he Queen's ships are still required in the 
aterests of trade, for all along this surf- 
ound coast our merchants have established 
actories, where gold-dust, palm-oil, rubber, 
vory, etc., are collected and exchanged for 
ur cotton goods, hardware, flint-lock 
iuskets, and, above all, gin--trade gin, a 
egular “blue-fire,”’ enough to lift the roof 
f£ one’s head off. Disputes frequently arise 
etween natives and traders, and men-of-war 
re kept on the move to settle such disputes 
nd protect our countrymen. Small vessels 
te usually selected for coast service— 
ommonly called ‘ bug-traps,” because they 
oon get filed up with cockroaches—where 
he quarter-deck promenade is “ three steps 
and overboard.” 

Let me say a word or two to give boys 
ame notion how Jack Tars get along with 
athing but sea and sky to look at, for, mark 
ou, there is no going ashore ; there would 
e nowhere to go, for one thing —nothing but 
- bare beach and wilderness beyond, to say 
othing of the dangers of landing and of fever. 
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The cruiser, then, lies at anchor off shore, 
some three miles, say, wallowing from side 
to side, often above her portholes ; only three 
miles, but you can’t see land pernaps, it 
being so low as frequently to be only detected 
by a few palms shooting up here and there 
above a line of surf. It is always pretty 
hot, so much go that you leak all over and 
become covered with prickly-heat, which 
keeps both hands going in one perpetual 
scratch. A handkerchief is in constant 
demand to mop up perspiration. It is in- 
deed the only article of dress you desire; all 
else might go, and good riddance to it. Our 
captain was comfortably accommodated, and 
could take it easy beyond the rest of us, but 
I have heard him envy nat v-s, and lament 
the noblesse oblige that forced him to wear 
his uniform. 

During the rainy season, when it comes 
down in lumps, it is hotter than ever, and 
under double awnings and half-closed hatch- 
ways sailors get more than half-boiled—about 
three-quarters, according to my experience. 
Open your eyes, boys, in astonishment, a8 
we did ours, when from an egg that had 
been placed on the mess-shelf and then for- 
gotten a chicken walked forth from the 
shell! Cockroaches begin to appear— fine, 
fat fellows, that develop wings and fly at 
you. Oh, for a cup of culd water! But that 
could only be had when the steward could 
purchase ice from a mail steamer; still it 
was anything but pleasant to come into the 
mess-berth during the night, in the dark, even 
for a drink of lukewarm water, to fill up the 
glass, and when just about to have a long 
drink to have a cockroach or two cling to 
your moustache and scamper away round 
your neck. Ugh! it makes me creepy to 
think of it. To remedy this glasses were 
turned upside down after dark. 

Then as to food: it is an ‘empty-belly 
station,” ship's rations for everybody, salt 
horse and fat pork in abundance. Officers 
supply themselves, but, private stock being 
run out and supplies scanty, they are obliged 
to fall back on ship's allowance, and, remem- 
ber, an admiral gets no more than an ordinary 
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seaman. I have been six months on & 
stretch with never a taste of bread, soft tack 
that is. There was plenty of biscuit, of a 
sort; you had to look out or it would run 
away, the moist heat had made it so mouldy 
and maggoty. Hence before putting it where 
all food goes it was a case of catch ’em alive 
O! or else soak biscuit and skim off. The 
tinned beef turned out very bad, and afforded 
the bilious crew a rare opportunity to growl 
at the Admiralty, and wish they had the First 
Sea Lord on the lower deck to choke his laff 
with the stuff. Unfortunately, our first lieu- 
tenant was more concerned about clean decks 
than the crew’s digestion, so very few canoes 
found their way alongside to barter, and when 
they did their owners were shrewd hands at 
a bargain. They use a sort of “pidgin” 
English, as it is culled in China, and a brother 
otticer became so capital a linguist that he 
boasted he could speak thirty languages 
besides monkey-quack. 

Jellah-Coffee was an exception to this state 
of things. Here you could always count 
upon finding corn in Egypt, and it was a 
lively scene at the gangway on arrival, canoe- 
men struggling their hardest to be first 
aboard. 

They would be loaded up with vegetables 
slung round the neck, basket in mouth, and 
perhaps gripping a fractious pig under one 
arm, the other being kept free to elbow and 
battle their way inboard. In the scramble, 
if Piggy got half a chance he would give the 
slip, drop overboard, and swim off ut the 
rate of knots, owner after him, amid squeak- 
ing, squealing, and all the fun of the fair. 
Other darkeys would struggle on board with 
necklaces of ducks and fowls. These last, 
the famous “ Jellah-Coffee runners,” were 
cheap, sometimes only three shillings a 
dozen! But such scarecrows you never saw; 
it took the dozen to make o square me 
they were nothing but skin, bone, 
feathers! At Jellah-Coffee we lived like 
fighting-cocks; but alas! a few days after 
leaving had to drop down to the “ navy” 
again. 

(To be continued.) 


SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER FISHING. 


By J. Pact Tayior. 


a 


ISHING FEVER "’ is not dangerous in itself, 
and is not so catching as to break up 
shools, like scarlet fever. As the disense 
dows itself in trout-fishing districts early in 
pril, if not sooner, it will be seasonable to 
ive a few hints as to the best way to apply 
omedies. 
First we may mention the things that 
ould not be done. Don’t go to a tackle- 
taker, and buy an expensive outfit on tick, 
w itis likely enough that your fever fit may 


2 only a mild one, and that before the 


brilliant polish (which scares every fish 
away) bas worn off your costly rod you may 
regret your haste, and wish the whole lot in 
the stream. Instead of this, it is best to 
decide, first, what pocket-money you can 
fairly spare for a fad that may not last a 
month, and then act accordingly. 

The least costly way of all is to get leave 
to cut a willow wand, and, selecting a long 
and straight one, to trim it neatly, and 
adapt it for use as a rod, without taking off 
the bark. For a line, horsehair is very 


good; only some farmers do not like their 
horses’ tails pulled out, and it is ¢enerally 
besé to buy a line! 

Probably a cord called China-twist will be 
found the best of the cheap sorts, and \ a 
must have five or six yards at lea-t i! :oa 
mean to try at fly-fishing, which every au,4r 
in a trout district should do. 

The gut “collar”? which is attached tu 13 
end of the line must be bought, and se i.-¢ 
the flies, unless you can make your 
The collar and two or three flies can - 


for about one shilling; and as the fis x 
yards of cord which have first to.ea ion d 
to y> 'r rod need only cost u few prin ur 
w. ole outfit may be under two shillin; 

1 um far from advising such pi. ‘vo 
tackle to a boy who has plenty of - My 
and even with but modest meaner ' wo 
worth while to g2. a rod, line, ree ,:' > ab 
the shop, as ail can be had fur a: «un 
shillings. 

For a good outfit, when money i: : . ly 
plentiful, some thirty or forty sbiiliu;: ay 
wisely be spent. Of course ths ad 
include a fly-book and a landing-ne. i 
in some rivers which contain large | 1 8 
useful, while in moorland stream: +8 


mere encumbrance. 


To proceed to action. Let us suppos: you 
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have reached the pebbly shingle or the 
peaty margin of some moorland stream. If 
the water is coloured, as April is apt to make 
it, no precautions are needful. Pay 

Throw your flies at the edges of all ‘the 
little eddies behind the stones which project 
from the stream, and keep them in motion, 
and near to the surface. If it is your first 
try at fly-fishing use a line only a little longer 
than your rod, and you will soon learn by 
practice (and better still by imitating an old 
hand) to manage a short line, and to let the 
flies drop without a great splash. A little 
one does no harm in a rough stream. 

With regard to flies, the best at this time 
of year is usually the March brown, but if 
the water is much coloured, the Soldier 
Palmer (a fuzzy fly, with a red body and 
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small trout feeding, you will get a rise or two 
very soon in spite of your awkward splashes, 
and a quick jerk must at once be made by 
the wrist. If this is done at the proper 
moment the fish will be hooked, and will soon 
let you know that a trout, however small, has 
a will of bis own. 

If he is small don’t humour him, but fling 
him out at once and try again, as the rise 
may only last a few minutes, and you will 
miss most of the fish that do come at you. 

If by the miracle that so often happens to 
a beginner you do hook a good trout, your 
mettle will be on its trial. He will rush 
away like a mad thing, and if you let him 
take a lot of line out will dash back again 
under your feet, and laugh at you, for he will 
then have so much loose line between him 


of landing must vary with the circum 
stances. 

In a moorland stream all fish overs 
quarter of a pound (and they will be rate| 
should be taken out in the way described; 
but on many rivers the banks may & 
high, and the water deep even near the edge. 
It is then necessary to play your fish til 
quite exhausted ; and then to shorten linetil 
you can hold him with his head out of water 
while you lie on the bank and put dowt 
your hand (first rubbed in sand or earth), an‘ 
grasp him by the body. A firm grip must b 
taken before attempting to lift him at all 
should he struggle before you get this, loox 
him entirely, and play him from the roi 
again. ; 

When the grip is safe, throw the f:: 


gold tinsel) will be more effective still. The 
iron-blue and the blue-upright are also 
regular killers in chilly spring weather. 

Don’t use more than two flies at first—only 
one if you are very stupid. When you can 
avoid getting them entangled you will find it 
easier to keep your eyes on a pair of flies in 
rough water than on a single insect. 

In fixing on the end fly, attach it to the 
gut collar at the thinner end by the loops, and 
draw them tightly together. 


The upper, or “bob” fly, is fixed by first - 


reducing the gut on which it is tied to about 
three inches long, and then making a loop in 
the bit left, and hitching it to a knot in your 
gut collar, about two feet from the end fly. 
If a third fly is used, it should be placed two 
feet higher still. 

If it is a good day—that is, dull and windy, 
without being very cold—and there are a lot of 


A Jolly Half-holiday. 
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and your rod top that he will haye®a- capital 
chance totwist some.of it round a snag or a 
stone, ahd, gettiiy @-sttaight pull; break 
away. ‘ifthe hook is not firmly fixed indeed 
he need not take so much trouble, as it will 
drop out as soon as the strain ceases. 
What you have to try to do is to keep that 
strain always on; and you can do this by 
making your fish fight for every inch of line. 
It is in judging the strain you may safely 
put on your tackle that your skill comes into 
play. 

If by good luck you do manage to get a 
half-pound trout under control, do not hurry 
him, but lead him gently to the nearest 
shelving beagh (down-stream by preference), 
and stepping back from the edge run him 
smartly, but«steadily, on. shore; and then, 
putting down your rod, see that he doesn’t 
jump in again. Of course your method 


suddenly behind you; -but beware of thi 
hooks on the other flies. 

Of course, all this is unnecessary if yo: 
carry a landing-net ; and that is where it 
use comes in. Nevertheless, if good fis! 
are only taken once a week or so, it is bed 
to do without it. 

With regard to wind and weather, it is we! 
to be cautious in making assertions ; but I's: 
always found a cold dry wind, which i: 
usually from the east, a disadvantage. Stil! 
I’ve had good sport in east winds when fish 
ing in South Devon. It depends much on th: 
time of year. In April the warmer th 
weather the better, while in the summe 
months cool, showery days are by far thi 
best. 

It seems of little use to begin trout-fishini 
very early in the morning, evenin midsummer 
It is well known that bream and some othe 


Soarse fish, such as carp and tench, feed best 
before sunrise, and, acting on this knowledge, 
(’ve tried for trout, in sultry weather, at early 
dawn; but I must confess the result was not 
2nconraging. 

In very hot weather they will take about 
3unrise, and for three or four hours, more or 
‘ess, they may continue, and then cease till 
avening. 

I have also tried at night, and the trout 
have come on sometimes about two o'clock, or 
just before dawn began; but it was not at all 
worth while, the night rise at about ten or 
eleven p.m. being better. 

On the whole, night trout-fishing is not 
desirable, except in the rare instances when 
the fish, being much worried, will not feed at 
all in the daytime. 

Perhaps the most charming time of all the 
twenty-four hours is just at sunset, when the 
glow from the west reddens the surface of the 
stream, and the big trout wake from their day- 
dreams and come prowling among the reeds 
pnd rushes to search for the succulent 
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sedges—to descend to plain English, then 
is the best time to nab them. boy may 
then get hold of a very old stager that 
would scorn to be seen near him in the day- 
time. 

In these circumstances, use one fly only, a 
bic sedge, and bring your landing-net, if you 
have one. 

Watch for a little dimple close to shore, 
such as a minnow might have made; and 
having approached in a respectful crawling 
attitude, throw your fly in your very best 
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manner. If it és taken strike fairly hard, for 
your tackle is, or ought to be, strong; and 
then, if possible, run (literally) down stream 
with your fish; combing him through the 
weeds, into which he will desperately attempt 
to plunge. 

If you do succeed in getting one of these 
overgrown beauties into your net, it will be 
triumph enough for one evening; and if, as 
is more likely, he escapes, he will have helped 
to teach you how to be more successful next 
ime. 


re ear 


MODEL YACHTING IN 1894 AND 1895. 


mona the model yacht clubs that follow the 
Yacht Racing Association in measure- 
ent matters, building for the coming season 
s almost at a standstill owing to the ex- 
ected introduction of a new rule; but 
uilders are as busy as ever among what 
ay be called the outside clubs which, out 
f conservatism or sheer perversity, have 
retained or adopted a measurement of their 
wn. Almost every possible manner of 
measurement, except that by girth, seems to 
be in existence among these clubs, and this 
‘want of uniformity is a serious hindrance to 
the progress of model yachting. 
One of the most noteworthy things of the 


of these clubs may best be described as 
“ various ”; but there is one healthy feature 
possessed by them all, and that is that each 
club is firmly persuaded that its boats can 
“lick all creation,” thus furnishing yet 
another example of the folly of reasoning on 
thé unknown. 

The reports from the home clubs are fuller 
and more numerous than usual. The Alex- 
andra of Glasgow —no longer the only 
Alexandra, for there is now a club of that 
name in South London, as there was some 
years ago in North London—had a good 
deal of work on hand with their large fleet, 
many of which are fins and bulbs of recent 


each from three clubs engaged in it, was 
sailed at Hull in June on the Albert pond, 
the Albert Club winning the cup for the 
second time, East Hull being second, and 
Kingston third. Another of these inter-club 
contests was that for the Durham County 
Challenge Shield. In this, five clubs took 
part, each with five boats, so that there were 
five-and-twenty tens engaged in it, and to 
race them out took a series of afternoons, 
beginning on April 28, and ending on May 19. 
The clubs competing were Jarrow and Heb- 
burn, Gateshead, Sunderland, Shields Ex- 
celsior and Shields; and in this order they 
finished ; the Jarrow boats being Plover, 


Lizard, Varuna, Queen Mab, and Foam. 


' 
Empress, 10-rater. 


11894 season was the extraordinary impulse 
.the pastime seems to have received in the 
United States. We hear of busy clubs not 
, Only in New York and its environs, and at 
, Boston and Philadelphia, but also as far 
snorth as Minneapolis, and as far west as St. 
+ Louis. We have even had an International 
9 Model Yacht Race in New York harbour in 
sWhich the British yacht won. In Canada, 
9400, model yachting has been taken up, and 
, in Australia, now, there is a club in every one 
, of the colonial capitals. In France, too, 
there seems to be a “boom” in prospect, 
4 Scoording to the secretaries of the Havre 
yand Bordeaux clubs. The measurements 
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Nada, 8-rater. 


Vashit, 3-rater, 
t A Snapshot on Clapham Pond, (Photographed by C. GRAVES.) 


Jarrow sailed off over a dozen club matches 


during the year ; Gateshead won the Flower 
Show Cup with Greyhound, defeating the 
Jarrow and Tynemouth clubs for it on Salt- 
well Lake in an inter-clab match in which 
there were seventeen starters, all tens. 
was the great event of the Gateshead season. 
Of the Tynemouth season the principal fixture 
was the match for the Viall Cup, in May, 
when ten tens came to the starting line, and 
after a round on tournament principles sorted 
themselves out so as to bring Amelia last 
with no points, and Nymph first with eight. 
The most important outing of the Tynemouth 
Club was their match with the Newcastles, to 
which they took eleven tens and came off 
triumphant. The Newcastle Club had a good 
year, and are looking forward to a better one 
in 1895, when their new boat-house will be 
ready in the 


This 


park. 
Another inter-club race took place for 


the old-established Liverpool and Southport 
Challenge Cup. This time there were eleven 
entries, six from Liverpool, four from Man- 
chester, and one from Southport; one of the 
Manchester boats being a schooner and 


another a Bermudian, the rest being cutters. 


type. For the Moor Challenge Plate, com- 
peted for by the three Glasgow clubs with 
six 10-raters each in September, the Alex- 
andra proved successful. In the first heat 
the six Maxwell boats were beaten, as were 
also five of the Glasgow boats and one of 
the Alexandras. The next heat left in three 
Alexandras; and of these the winner proved 
to be Dakotah, a sloop-rigged shallow-bodied 
light-displacement boat with a beam of 12}, 
a water-line of 40, and two fin keels, the 
forward one square with a bulb of lead on it, 
the after one small and forming practically 
part of the rudder. 

Another challenge match, with six tens 


In the first round the Liverpool boats were 
all knocked out except Lady Ada, which 
had a walk over. 
the Manchester cutters was beaten by the 
Bermudian, and the other beat the schooner, 
while Lady Ada beat the Southport boat. 
The final brought home the Bermudian 
Nada, a fin keeler, first, Lady Ada second, 
and Azéola third. 


In the next round one of 


The Liverpool Club made a brave show on 


May 12, eleven boats starting for the Mayor’s 
cup, the winner of which turned up in Aurélie, 
Lady Ada being second. Manchester hada 
very full card for the year, and several new 
fin boats, which fairly fulfilled their builders’ 
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expectations, one or two of them being ex- 
op! oually fortunate. 
- Wemoy’as well finish with the northern 
eliss now that we have begun with them. 
M1 tors at Dundee were not so flourishing as 
u.+:l, although mitches for fives, tens, fif- 
te and twenty-fives produced some good 


8 For this year, there are two new 
ch, ne for fiftee1s and one for tives, which 
a ad to bring a large fleet into line in 
e. At Montrose the season was more 


coucerng, the p omise of a new bout-house 
h..-n¢ put some spirit into the racing. Scar- 
borat) was rather bothered by the weather, 
bit sot off several exciting contests among 
ti: tens and twenties. This year a novelty 
is t+ ve tried, a new rule having been intro- 
duced limiting the boats to 40 inches of water- 
in+ ani 25 Ibs. of weight, beam and sail area 

ziny unlimited, a mode of measurement which 
bas not a very promising expectation of life. 

The Hul: clubs appear to have had a much 
more cheering time of it than in 1893, though 
one of them was busy advertising somebody's 
svap. The mitch for the Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire shield was sailed on Bank 
Hlitay, Kingston starting tive boats, the 
Albort four, and East Hull three, the winner 
being Meteor of the Albert Club, the second 
boat being Mr. Bruce’s new Whiff. Leeds 
and Bradford seem to have had rather a dull 
season, b ‘ightened with hopes of better things 
on the new water at Kirkstall. Another new 
lake was open at Pontefract, on which nine 
of the Leeds and Bradford tens competed on 
the opening day, the winner being the Leeds 
Sunberm. Lowestoft devoted most of their 
time to their model beach yawls, the only 
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flutter of the year being the arrival of a 
London bulb-keel cutter, which beat the 
yawls hollow. 

Cardiff brought off several matches among 
their big beamy boats, which ended so much 
to the satisfaction of one of the members that 
he issued a challenge to any four-feet overall 
boat in Great Britain, over a course which it 
is almost impossible to find on fresh water. 
The chief event of the Swansea season was 
a big 10-rater match et Hirwain on Bank 
Holiday. One of the most promising of the 
new clubs was started at Brighton, sailing on 
the lake in Queen’s Park; another of the 
seaside ponds well patronised by visitors 
during the year was that at Southsea, and 
another was that at Guernsey. 

The best match of the Hamble season was 
apparently the one in October, when the 
timepiece was won by Elsie; Fury and 
Gladys being well to the fore in other matches. 
Southampton, close by, had a most flourish- 
ing year, as might be expected, considering 
that Mr. Payne and Mr. Soper have been de- 
signing some of the models for them. ina 
match in May, Southampton put thirty models 
on the water, Stranger being the winner 
among the four-footers, Auk winning the 
prize for three-footers, and Sonata proving 
the best two-foot-sixer. Among the other 
prize-winners of the year were Marjorie in 
the three-foot class, and Northern Belle in 
the smaller class. The curiosity of the 
seazon was the race for the Commodore’s 
cup, for which there were twelve starters, 
half of which tied for the first place. Two 
of the Clapham boats, the 10-rater yawl 
Empress and the 3-rater lug Vashti, took 


BIRD-KEEPING FOR BOYS; OR, MULES, AND HOW 


“T ay aft, lads! lay aft! 
4 going to speak.” 
Hark! the bo’s’n loudly bawling, and listen 
to his cheery pipe—eep-peep-eep-eep-ee-ee | 
Well, now, I’ve got you all close under the 
poop, and I’m going to speak a piece. 
No, it is not going to be on health this 
tims, but on mules—something new, you 


The captain's 


But what is a mule? some innocent may 
ask me. Isn’t it a kind of a long-eared 
horse ?--and why should I try to breed a mule 
when I haven’t even the ccnvenience to keep 
a donkey ? 

Well, boy, there ts an animal with four 
legs. called a mule, which is neither a horse 
nor an ass. There is said to be a deal of 
solid kicking about this beast, just as there is 
a dea! of bad music in the best of fiddles. I 
saw a mule of this sort practising the other 
day on a five-bar gate. Hono.ulu! lads, he 
did make the splinters fly! Some of them 
went high above the clouds. Anyhow, I 
didn’t see them come back. I never make 
love to a mule of this persuasion. I take 
good care not to stop in the middle of a field 
to scra‘ch his nec’ or smooth his ears, be- 
caus: I should ne.er Enow the moment he 
mizht slue his business end round towards 
me; tien, if I didn’t back astern at full 
spred - phew! I should have to return home 
with the chips knocked off my ribs, tied up 
in a handkerchief, and they would take some 
time to splice. 

But the mules I am going to tell you about 
in these papers are birds; and I may add 
that saveral of our readers have asked me to 
give hints about the breeding of these truly 
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PART I. 


wonderful birds. But now let me proceed 
systematically in what I have to say. 

I. Why do I advise our boys to breed 
Mules ?—Just for the fun of the thing. would 
be the simplest answer to this question, but 
not the m st correct. There isn't much fun 
in the business, perhaps; but as a fancy it 
is delightful, and if you are successful it is 
soulething to be proud of. You take two 
birds --quite different in their habits of life, 
of different nationalities even —and you pair 
them; they lay and hatch eggs, and lo! be- 
hold your mule, which is like neither parent, 
but in some points like both. 

II. One Drawback.--Well, one drawback 
to this fancy is the glorious uncertainty con- 
nected with it. “At sea,” a great admiral 
said once, “ nothing is certain except the un- 
expected.” And we might say this about 
mule-breeding. But I think this very uncer- 
tainty, though looked upon by many as a 
drawback, is one of the principal charms of 
the fancy. When I was a litt.e boy I was a 
pansy fancier; but funds, or, rather, the want 
of them, prevented me from investing in any- 
thing higher than a twopenny packet of 
mixed seed. Well, this set expectation all 
agog, for though few of my flowers were 
worth much, I sometimes found one or two 
good enongh to compete at shows and to win 
with. Then, didn’t I crew just? Fist prize 
with my William Tells! Hurrah! I assure 

rou I had to go away into the pine-wood and 
lie on my back to laugh. 

Well, then, you may be some time breeding 
mules and never get what you want. Never 
mind, you live in hope. Life itself is a lottery, 
you know. My late fricnd, W. A. Blackston, 


part in the matvhes on one occasion, k 
among the tens—there were seven of them- 
the winner turned up in Mr. Payne 8 Mayj 
while the %-rater match resulted in 
dead heat, the Southampton boats in ex 
case getting most of their points on the ra 
The most noteworthy feature of the Clapha 
season was their move into their fine vn 
club-house, which is one of the largest 

the country. Amongst the 10-raters 
prize list included some of the old boats, suc 
as Dorothy, Sprite, and Empress, and sca 
of the new ones, such as Amy D.and Maysi 
Phyllis had another run of prizes among tt 
sixes; while among the threes, Vasht1, Na! 
and Folly were the most successful. 

The London fifteens evoked considerat 
interest by their matches on the Round Pon 
and the George and Model Yacht Sailiz 
Association were also much in evidencet 
usual on the same water. The Serpent: 
had a particularly busy vear, much of thee 
citement being occasioned by the appearani 
of new boats of the fin and bulb type. ! 
the Aquarium Exhibition several of the 
were on view, handsome enough above wat 
and mechanical enough below to satisfy t 
most exacting utility man. They are muc 
better finished than most of the old boat 
and their fins are beautiful bronze castin: 
but their shape is enough to turn a sailor 
hair grey. How “he new Y.R.A rule will so 
them is a puzz. +. It is as well, however. ' 
remember that ponds are not seas any mo 
than the Solent is the Western Ocean. The: 
fins and wherry bodies may have come ! 
stay or they may not; yet, if rowing hasi 
racing machines, why should not yachtiv: 


ee 
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the naturalist, tells the story of a pitman an 
mule-breed :r who, when the doctor told hi 
he was dying, replied: “ Well, old chap, 
doesn’t min’ the dyin’ so much, but I wou 
like to live a month or two just to see if m 
little du en’ll breed a clear mule.” 

Il. Profits of Mule-breeding.—I woulda 
own tho. “:ader as one of our two hundre 
thousand “oys who bred for profit only. 17 
be mercenary is a sure way of getting thi 
and skinny and old before one’s time ; ba 
still, all fancies and fads should pay the 
way. Well, an ordinary mule will alway 
fetch a few shillings if advertised for fou 
pence in a fancier’s paper, while good on 
will bring you from ten shillings and sixpen 
to several pounds. 

IV. Is it all chance, then?—No, I do nt 
think so by any manner of means. It n 
quires & good deal of what the Scotch ca 
“rumgumption ” to breed a good mule, an 
the wisest may make mistakes. 

The chief difficulty with the young beg: 
ner will be to get a good hen—that is, oo 
which will have prettily masked progeny 
You want a hen that has bred pied mules f° 
some time ; that is the correct strain of bir) 
Well, I cannot give you addresses, but ther 
are shows held in the season all over th 
country; and if you cannot attend. you ca! 
always get a catalogue, and find the name 
and habitats of breeders and prize-winner 
A cheaper plan is, of course, to consult th 
advertising columns of, say, the ‘“ Feathere 
World,” only beware with whom you deal, « 
you may get left. 

If you go in for mule-breeding, and have ! 
chance of going to a show, learn all you ca 


from the breeders whom you may meet. It 
is easy to get introduced to such. A bird 
show or a dog show is by no means conserva- 
tive, and there is a kind of brotherhood 
among breeders that leads them to converse 
on their hobbies with those in whom they 
take an interest. I myself have often gone 
round a class with young fellows at a show, 
just because I knew they desired information 
and were grateful for it. 

Well, then, you may not be able to get the 
hen you want, but something “ sib” * to her, 
for I believe that traits run in bird families 
as well as in those of any other class of 
animals. 

V. Cages for Mule-breeding.— The cage in 
most commen use for mule-breeding is what 
is called the double-couple cage. Some cages 
have three compartments, with sliding wire 
Partitions, so that they can be made at plea- 
sure into double-compartment cages or single. 
The partitions are wired and ona light frame, 
so that by means of a ring or knob they can 
be pulled out. The pair often quarrel and 
tight, so the compartment cage is han iy for 
separating them. Or the cock and hen can 
be separated thus, and have a little engaging 
conversation, and afterwards an appointment. 

Again, the middle compartment, if there 
are three, may be used to put the young in 
when they can peck a bit but still want 
occasional feeding from the parent. 

The double-couple cage may be thirty 
inches in length, ten inches wide from front 
to back, and a foot high. The three-com- 
partment cage may be forty-five inches long, 
and each compartment the same length, or 
the centre can be a few inches shorter, height 
fourteen inches, width ten inches. The 
advantage of having a low cage is this—the 
perches are placed lower, and, if your hen is 
@ bullfinch, the floor of the cage should be 
covered with soft moss, or bran, because she 
may drop an egg from her perch. 

The whole should have a false bottom, so 
that it can be drawn out and kept clean. 

Each compartment wants a seed-drawer, 
a water-fountain, and also an egg-drawer, 

VI. Taking Mules up as a Fancy.—If you 
do so you will find it a very engaging one. 
Bat you would require to have a room for 
Peet and your pets. Of course you might 

ave other birds as well, both British and 
canaries, only I would not advise you to 
crowd. Tisis room should have a sonth, or, 
better still, a south-western aspect, and plenty 
of light, with blinds to draw down when the 
sun is too powerful. 

Much though every bird and beast and 
creeping thing loves light and sunshine and 
warmth, there may be too much of it. Even 
when birds are hung out of doors in summer 
one part of the cage should be covered up, 
else you may lose a valued favourite from 
coup de soleil. 

Your room for mules and canaries might 
be an attic. Indeed, this might be better 
than any other. Let me remind you, how- 
ever, that it must be kept scrupulously clean. 
Dust is most dangerous to bird life, so is their 
ewn droppings if left to decay. Cleanliness 
is not only next to godliness, but it is life 
itself. Bad odours of all kinds are destruc- 
tive to the health of birds. Even the odour 
from the ordinary petroleum stoves with 
which the market is flooded is unhealthy. 
Nor should a bird’s cage or cages be hung 
high in a room at night if gas be burning, 
because it is towards the roof that carbonic- 
acid gas and other foul pases ascend when 
the room is warm. These descend during 
the night, especially the carbonic; so that 
when we choose a position about midway in 
the height of the room we are safest. 


* Sib (Scotie)=related by blood. A word much 
tased in the fancy. 
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If you keep linnets or goldfinches in sepa- 
rate cages, don't let these latter be too small. 
We often see linnets and redpoles, etc., ex- 
posed for sale in tiny cages. This is for 
cheapness’ sake. A bird’s cage cannot well 
be too large ; and don’t you forget it. 

There is something else you will require 
in your mule-room, and that is, a large cage 
with about a dozen compartments to put 
your young mules in, and I will tell you why. 
In character these birds otten inherit the 
worst mental qualities of both parents, in- 
stead of the good. Just as a parrot or a 
savage always picks up bad words before he 
Jearns the guod, so your youngsters will begin 
soon to use language to each other— also make 
the feathers fly, if you don’t separate them. 
As these cages are only temporary concerns 
after all, there will be no need to have them 
large, say about a foot square to each 
compartment. 

But you might make such a cage yourself, 
if there is any knack in you. I would not 
like to be marooned on a South Sea or 
Indian Ocean island with a boy who couldn't 
make himself generally useful. I can; and 
indeed I have been a Crusoe before now, an 
experience I may one day tell you of. 

Well, your youngsters’ cage must have a 
seed-vessel and a drinking-fountain to each 
compartment, and they must be kept clean, 
fed, and treated in every way as if they 
were older birds. ‘These will be for sale, of 
course, and I only hope that in one of the 
compartments yon will have something very 
good indeed. 

VII. Green Food and Seeding Weeds.—I 
give these a paragraph to themselves, because 
1 think it is important that birds of the finch 
kind should have green food. They do use 
this in the wild state, and don’t thrive o 
well without it in confinement. Let it be 
chickweed, ripe plantain, groundsel, lettuce, 
or dandelion. Lirds have different fancies, 
and what one likes or what agrecs with one 
won't please ail. 

VIII. How to begin.— Well, Ihave told you 
about cages, etc. But now about the birds. 
You will find it best, probably, to commence 
with the goldfinch and canary. The mules 
from these will often be found very beauti- 
ful and of a variety of colours. 

I wish I could tell you at once how to get 
a good muling hen that wouldn’t breed 
“ sparrows,” as come mules are diedainfully 
called. However, you must try and try 
again. Remember the story of Robert Bruce 
and the spider, and don’t lose heart if you 
should breed things as worthless as thistle- 
down for a time. 

You might purchase a hen or two from a 
dealer. Well, it would be an off-chance, just 
as mine was with my twopenny packet of 
pansy-seed. 

Probably the best mule-breeders are Scots- 
men or Northumbrians, and the hens they 
breed from are sib-bred. 

“The best muling hens,’? Mr. Blackston 
wrote in “ Cassell’s Book of Birds,” “in the 
North, are cither Clear, with pink eyes (in- 
dicating cinnamon), or Variegated Cinnamong, 
or Variegated Greens, bred from Cinnamons of 
the old-fashioned dove-coloured type. They 
are not large birds (the italics are mine], are 
destitute of any pretensions to colour, and 
valueless except fur the purpose they are 
put to.” 

The “sib” part of the business, mind, is 
most important. It was long kept a secret 
among the Northern breeders, but all secrets 
Jeak out, you know. However, these breeders 
allow no cross of any kind. 

Well, I will not make this paper much 
longer. Get your cages ready, look out for 
your hen or hens, and buy your goldfinches. 
aust a word about these latter and I am 

lone. 
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1X. How to choose the Cock Goldie.— 
When you go to the naturalist’s, as bird-shop 
men are fond of styling themse'ves, tell 
them what you want, and they will probably 
recommend you a good one and ask you to 
buy two. Well, do so, if you can get them 
cheap enough, or even three if funds will 
run to it. If you were purchasing in 
October a groy-pate would be the thing - that 
is, a bird bred the same year and in the nest- 
ling plumage. This bird would be very tame 
and nice by May, which is the breeding-time 
for mules. However, you will, after reading 
this paper, want to breed soon— at least, I hope 
so. Well, anyhow, get tame birds, not those 
recently caught, for, though these wil! breed, 
they often succumb soon to their change of 
life and circumstances, and leave you for the 
happy hunting-ground. 

1 hope you will find a really honest dealer 
or bird-fancier, for otherwise you may have 
a hen palmed off on you for a cock. 

What are called the Cheverils are the 
most expensive, next come the Pea-throats, 
then the Ordinaries. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE LADS THAT FAILED. 
By Rev. Joun KixcsTox, R.N. 


HEY sat beside ns in the school, 
‘They joined with us in mirth and play; 
Where are they now—the Inds that failed ?— - 
Secking precarious work they stray 
In many distant climes, 


And thus to gain their daily bread, 
They scattcred ure o'er land and sen; 
Some plough the field, and some the wares, 
And some are bound in misery. 
Alas | poor lads that failed, 


Wo warning touk they, nor advice : 
‘They heeded not te voice of friend, 
But let the precious hours pass by, 
Which might if used aright. amend 
Those hapless lads that failed. 


It was not always vice that marred 
The lives that once were bright and fair; 
‘Twas of a sluggish intellect 
That brouglit the blackness of despair 
Upon those lads thet failed. 


Ah1 pity them, ye leds that win, 
Nor look upon them with a frown; 
All lives are in the hand of God, 
He lifteth up and casteth down. 
God help the Inds that fatied! 


And He will help them, if they try, 

In davs to come, to do the right. 
Nil desperandum! He has pow'r 
To turn all darknoss into light. 

Cheer up! ye Inds that failed. 
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Warts (F. F. 


Dove In. (I 
description: 


Bracrs (Sydaey Russell ).—Bracesto pull him up. That's 
what Syduey wants, ‘The best braces are a belt. Go 
to Mr. John Piggot, 117 Cheapside, 


Warre Rats (several Quetists).—Sce Doings for April. 
The teeth must be pulled or broken, a most difficult 
job. Give softer food. They won't du to be kept uut 
‘of doors, 


Pox Trnarer, etc. (Edw. B.)—1. Couldn't say without 
seeing him. 2. Your brother will never be tall. 


Prmpixs (Pimple).—It may be from under-feeding, 
‘You tell us nothing. We cannot do gucss-work. It is 
dangerous. Why don’t you boys who consult us tell 
us your bodily condition, how you eat, what you do, 
and all your symptoms ? 


Gunewa-Pios (A. H. C.).—Yes, the hutch pretty high 
and a “hen's ladder” up to it. Bread, sop, and 
vegetables and roots, 

AQUArIC.—Such a boat would oost about 302. second- 
hand. Nearly all the river boat-builders have second- 
hand bosts on sale; but it would notbe a bad plan 
to advertise in “ Exchange and Mart.” 


ConcHorvay.—Send to Watkins & ‘Doncaster, 36 
Strand, for their catalogue. Pitmap, Amen Corner, 
Paternoster Row, for the shorthand books, We 
covered the whole ground eight and nine yenrs ago; 
not only the plancts, etc, but the fixel stars and 
constellations, in two long series of articles. 


¥. A. B.—The hours are not long, and the work must 
be purely mechatiical. Stick to your business, und 
buy a bicycle. 


‘©. Lampert. —I. It is practically English, and requires 
no translation. 2. Write to the uty-Master of 
the Mint and the Governor of the Bank of England, 
but don’t be disappointed at a refusal. 


NeRo.—The Wanderers won the Football Association 
Cup three vears running; so did the Blackburn 
Rovers. The Blackburn Rovers have won the cup 
five times; the statement, however, refers to the 
Wanderers, 


Curip—Lionel Beale's book on the microscope for 
general work : it is published by Churchill's, Slides 
average about elghteenpence each. 


S._A. Kixxtarn Witsox.—1. The blue scales of the 
Small Tortoiseshell butterfly distinctly show an 
iridescent blue when mounted separntely in the dry : 
but in the balsam this blue is much fuinter—at least, 
it {3 20 up to a ninth—probably owing to the object 
being more transparent, Mount three or four seales 
superposed in balsam, and you will get the blue 
again. 2. Take a thickish piece of coal and rub 
down one side flat and smooth, Stick this side down 
on to glass with balsam, and when it Is all dry and 
bard rub down the other side till the section i3 thin 
enough. It requires care, as the coal has a habit of 
erumbling up just as it fs getting thin enough to sce 
through, 3. Later, 


Wear 


Try some hempsee 


d pattern of the wheel very « 
The cost will then ‘be v 


yer poun ready cast of Messrs. Lucas & Davis, 
London, at 8s. per pair,and most model shops supply them, Have you 
OATMEAL (Telegraplist).—1. Yes, breakfast and supper. Get the real Scotch 
and Keen's is very good. The gn oatmeal is adw 
Plenty of milk and but Don't know it. 4, Quack, I suppose, 
Alpine, and others).—Too serious for self-treatment. 


Ears (An Old Boy). 
stand. 


No, that would be “ faking.” 


Touch with lunar caustic every night. 
). If the feeding is not wron, 
and barley, bre 
Srxctactrs (Mother of “B.O.P.” Boy) 
consult an oculist. 


Dopwktt.—Dumbbells are treated of in the first and 
second parts of “ Indoor Games.” 


SryMory.—l. Probably “The Builder.” 3. * Crossing 
the Bar” consists of four stanzas of four lines cach, 
and ix hardly worth while buying separately. You 
can gevthe whole of Tennyson's works in one volume 
for veven and sixpence; aud “Crossing the Bar” 
occupies a quarter of page 894. 

Costa Rica.—Apply at Navy Recruiting Department, 
Spring Gardens, 8.w. 

OLD STAGER.—You ean get forms at the Education 
Department, Whitehall, or at the Scottish Office, 
Whitehull, next door to the Horee Guards. 


l-crumbs, ete, 


ou should 


‘Yes, Jermak and Yermak are the same 
name, the J being pronounced as if it were ¥, as it 
always used to be. 


id ward the First's arms were England quar- 
ith France ancient. See “ Arma of England,” 
with coloured plate, in our third volume, 


T. J. Mansit,—Why do you not try in one of our music 
competitions? Get list of books published by Novello 
&Co., of Berners Sireet ; you will have to study 
harmony, ete. ete. 


Bowen, V. B—1. Give the blackboard a coat of 
ordinary black paiut; when that is dry and hard 
give it a coat of black paiut mixed with turpentine 
instead of oil. 2. It would be possible to braze the 
boiler with a gus blow-pipe, but it would not be easy 
todo so. 3. It should hold half a gallon. 


ALBERT.— We describe] how to make Pharaoh's serpents 
in our third volume. 


T. P. S.—1. You can get magiolantern lenses at 
Dollond’s, Ludgnte Hill, corner of Pilgrim Street. 2. 
It depends on the focal length; refer to “Indoor 
Games.” - 


Cotowwt.—1. A collection of British eggs means a 
collection of the eggs of the birds that brecd here. 
2. Auction price 50/., but it depends on the examples. 
Even the guillemot eggs would have to be between 
twenty and thirty to show the series of colorations. 


©. R. Basto,—Get Roecoe's “Primer of Chemistry,” 


ce a shilling, published by Macmillan, and begin 
with it, 


ANx10U8.--You have only to look at the number of the 

pages and divide by 16 to see when the volume 
gins. 4 

W. B.—The lengthy time allowed for the competitions 

{a in order that readers in all parts of the world can 


compete, and no extension can be allowed under any 
circumstances, 


one in Liverpool ? 


rated with maize and barley 


Let the ears hang 


we cannot tell from your meagre 


for yourself, 
. onily about 


Robinson 


Just 


U. MaNwanixe.—Walk up St. Martin's Lane to St- 
Giles’s, and yon pass several. shops where you can 
buy uot cnly' white mice and rats, but guines-pigs. 
birds, frogs, fish, and all the small animals kept as 
pets. 


Fretwork.—1. We know of no market for fretwork 
by amateurs, 2, We return manuscripts if stamps 
are enclosed, 


A Novicr.—By solving problems you are enabled to 
play better, for every end game resolves iteelf into a 
problem. 


J. H. G.—Tourista pay no duty on the bicycles they 
take with them to ride in France. 


VeENTO JuNion.—1. The powder is violet powder. 2. 
‘The bits of skin are agnails. 


E. T. F. CRAIG.—Write to Sceretary of Admiralty for 
particulars. Your friend should get the “Queen's 
Regulations and Admiralty Instructions,” published 
by Clowes, 13 Charing Cross, London, price half a 
crown. 


W. BricE.—1. Yes, logarithms are now used in navi- 
gation, only more so. 2, Tt {s not so much the bad 
pen as the bad spelling. Try another pen ; it might 
spell better ! 


C. B.—1. Penning on “Field Geology”; Geikie on 
“Field Geology.” 2. Geological survey maps, eight 
shillings and sixpence a full sheet, 3..No. 4. Hoff- 
man's “ Modern Magic.” 


L. E. H. Bcnnows.—London Rifle Brigade, Finsbory 
Pavement, KC. Write to the Adjutant. 

L, P. D.—The “ Penny Whistle, and How to Play It,” is 
now {n tbe tenth part of “Indoor Games.” It is out 
of print in ony other form. 


PARENTHESIS.— The parenthesis {s the phrase itself, the 
brackets are the marks of the parenthesis, 


Novick To ConTRIBUTORS.—Al manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's ON PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in 
any accompanying letter THE TITLE OP TRE. MS. must be 
given, Miscellaneous voluntary contributions are sent tn 
too great numbers to be returned unless stamps ure sent 
to corer postage, and the Editor cannot correspond re- 
garding them, or hold himself in any way responsiele 
Sor lenyth of detention or accidental loss, though every 
care ts taken, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is madeon publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the 
Religions Tract Society. with liberty for them, at thetr 
discretion, to publish such works separately. ' Repuhli- 
cation by authors on their own account must be the 
subject of special arrangement. 


———..;»00 ES 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS.—AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY, 


(4) Seascapes. 

Prites—Half-a-Guinea each. 
FProrgxce Mackay, Fauconberg House, Cheltenham. 
Pxrcivat M. J. AnMsTRoNG, Oakamoor, Bournemouth. 
A. M. Roig, 4 Strathaven Terrace, Oban, N.B. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Sanan Curr, 47 Victoria Road, Headingley, Leeds. 
A. YENDALL, 1 Rose Villas, Meanwood, Leeds, 
¥. M. Jongs, Harley Lodge, Enficld. 
Mann Stockgn, Glenview, St. Austell, Cornwall. 
F, J, Mortimer, Ordnance Row, Portsea. 
Joux Duxcay, 15 Victoria Road, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


(Continued from p. 414.) 
Moses BEHAn, c/o Moses Behar Isac, Validé-Han No. 
47, Constantinople, Stamboul. 
Joux H. FRANckcras, 7 Western Parade, Southsea, 
Tuomas S. HELE, 11 Portland Square, Carlisle. 


(5) Floral Pictures. 


Prize—One Guinea. 
Sanau CLIvF, 47 Victoria Road, Headingley, Leeda 


CERTIFICATES, 
W. H. PEAKE, 8 Browning Place, Greenwich, #.k. 
¥. E. Mum Donatnson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 
Jaxzt R, Fooxs, Lianberis, Spence Boad, 8. Croydon. 


Basi Fawsertr, Fairlight, Hampton Wick, Middlesex. 
F. J. Montimsr, Ordnance Row, Southsea. 


(8) Snapshots. 
Prize--One Guinea. 
F. J. Mortiugn, Cornwall House, Ordnance Row, 8. 
Porteea. 


CKRTIPICATES. 
A.M. Rwwprk, 4 Strathaven Terrace, Oban, N.B. 
W. R. BRIGHTMAN, 61 Redland Road, Bristol. 
E. H. Coss, 79 High Street, Strood, Kent. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER Y.—IN THE WOODS. 


F= ten seconds they stood motionless 
in the shadow. Their hearts beat 
fast, though aware that the sentry could 
not possibly see them. Then each pulled 
off his boots, and, stealing through the 
hole in the wall, they gained a side street 
which ran at the back of the ruinous pal- 
ace, and without further challenge reached 
the Pueblo Nuevo road. Joaquin and 
Pedro awaited them at the meeting-place, 
bat Pepe and his mules had not arrived. 

Study a map of Nicaragua. Near Leon, 
to the south-east, you will see the Lake 
of Leon or Managua. Southward of this 
another much larger sheet of water—Lake 
Nicaragua—stretches to the frontier of 
Costa Rica. In some maps these inland 
seas are apparently connected by astream, 
though there is now no channel between 
them. An arm of Lake Nicaragua, called 
the Panaloya, extends part of the way, but 
the bed of the Tipitapa, a river which at 
one time probably completed the connec- 
tion, is dry —the result, it is supposed, of 
aa earthquake. 

Near the western shores of these lakes 
runs the road to Granada, Rivas, and 
Virgin Bay, at this period blocked by the 
“White Cockades” at the two cities 
named and also Masaya. The eastern or 
Chontales shore of Lake Nicaragua was 
open, but it was terra incognita to them. 
Nevertheless, the fugitives had resolved 
to cross the bed of the Tipitapa, and make 
for the San Juan river, if the western road 
should prove too perilous. 

An hour after the time agreed Pepe 
sauntered up with two mules. He said 
the other was ill; they did not believe 
him, but two sufliced. Having made up 
his mind to accept the terms, he was too 
sensible, or too volatile, to show ill- 
humour, and when they at once com- 
menced their danzerous journey he 
chattered to little Pedro incessantly a3 he 
strode ahead. 

Hertz, still slightly lame, rode one of 
the mules, with his wooden specimen-box, 
padded with felt to exclude the sun, and 
field-glass on his back. He also carried 
a gun, one barrel of which was rifled, re- 
volver, and hunting knife. 

Jack and Harry weresimilarly armedand 
accoutred. Each wore a linen suit, much 
worse for wear now, and the mushroom- 
shaped hat of pith already described. 

The second mule, laden with provisions, 
a pot and kettle, rugs, mosquito-nets, and 
sundries, was in charge of Pepe. In the 
rear for the present marched Joaquin, with 
his spears over his shoulder. 

For some distance the track was 
bordered by small fields of tobacco, indigo, 
and sugar-cane, and plantations of cacao * 
—the most valuable product of the coun- 
try—protected by hedges of wild pine- 
apple. 

From time to tims they passed an 
Indian hut of the birdcage description, 
set back from the road and fenced off 
with pinuela and columnar cactus. Poor 
hovels they were as regards accommoda- 
tion, but the surroundings made them 


* The cacao, from which is obtained chocolate, being 
very delicate, is first protected from the sun by the 
plantain. At the same time another tree of rapid 
growth, called the “Mother of the Cacao,” is planted 
bexde it,and when this {a tall enough the first pro- 
tector is cut down, ‘The beans are contained in a pod 
of the size of a large lemon and something of the shape. 
but reddish-chocolate in hue. They are sumetines tse 
as small change. 
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bowers of beauty. Each was the centre of 
a mass of colour, mostly scarlet, gleaming 
through a veil of palms, fruit-trees, and 
plantains. Grenadillas, bearing golden 
fruit and purple flowers almost as thickly 
as leaves, overran the walls; on the 
ground beneath stood guava bushes and 
beds of pineapple. Every Indian is a born 
gardener. Groves of oranges and lemons 
lined the road here and there; stately 
mangoes, graceful papaws, glossy-green 
avocados overshadowed it. 

“What atime the children must have 
in these parts!"’ Harry exclaimed. “I 
wonder whether they get stomach-ache 
much, Mr. Hertz ?” 

“T can assure you they don't,” Hertz 


laughed. “That is one of the blessings 
of civilisation—I mean that a great quan- 
tity of fruit disagrees with us because we 


are accustomed to such a variety of food. 
People who eat nothing but vegetables do 
not suffer.” 

“What a garden it is! Oh! if they 
would only make up their quarrels and 
cultivate the land!” 

“ That’s what Walker intends they shall 
do," said Jack. 

Harry shrugged his shoulders. “Do 
try to forget Colonel Walker for a day or 
two, Jack,” he pleaded. 

Jack laughingly promised not to offend 
again, and actually did contrive not to 
speak of the Falange for twenty-four 
hours. 

Presently they entered the forest, never 
far from the towns in Nicaragua. Every 
big tree was a hanging garden, so covered 
were its branches with epiphytes—arums 
that sent down roots like cords to the 
earth, orchids, which as yet they dared 
not stay to examine, ferns, lianas that ran 
from tree to tree and hung in ropes and 
loops like, as has been remarked, “the 
rigging of an ancient three-decker after a 
battle,” pale grey moss that fringed the 
ground. 

Not until they had put at least four 
miles between themselves and Leon, and 
he felt comparatively safe from pursuit, 
would Hertz permit the youths to leave 
the road. When they did so it was not 
with any idea of collecting orchids, but 
simply for the pleasure of finding them- 
selves once more in a tropical forest. 

“Look at those birds!" cried Harry, 
pointing out a flock of toucans, hopping 
with odd agility along a dead branch. 
“T wonder their beaks don’t overbalance 
them.” All laughed at the quaint jerks 
with which they turned their monstrous 
red and brown-and-yellow bills from side 
to side. 

Jack threw up his gun, fired, and 
brought down ajuge fellow (Kramphastus 
Tocard), black, with a red-and-yellow 
breast, measuring two feet from the end 
of its beak, which was six inches long by 
four broad, to the tip of its tail. 

“Steady, Jack!” cried Hertz, dis- 
mounting. “If Walker is pursuing us, 
you will tell him where we are!” 

He did not really think the Filibuster 
leader would venture to arrest them now, 
but caution was desirable on account of 
Guardiola, who, though supposed to be a 
hundred miles away, in Segovia, or in 
Chontales, might be close at hand. How- 
ever, he joined the youths, as delighted as 
either to be in the woods. 

Neither Joaquin nor Pedro—strange 
boy—showed the slightest interest in Jack 
and Harry’s doings. Silent, and seemingly 


apathetic, they tramped along ‘the road, 
which wound through an undergrowth 
not dense enough to require machetes to 
cut @ path, as it consisted mostly of small 
palms and tree-ferns, with here and there 
a begonia, or helicon, or cecropia with 
white stem and large, rough, palmated 
leaves, which reminded the youths of a 
great candelabrum. 

“Something like the Vale of Bidi in 
Borneo, isn't it, Mr. Hertz?’ cried Jack 
enthusiastically. 

“Not to my eyes,” Hertz answered. 
“ Leaving out all generic differences, the 
trees are nothing like so big as in 
Borneo.” 

“ How do you account for that ? ” Harry 
asked. 

“They are not so old. Three hundred 
years ago all this ground was cultivated 
like a garden. ‘T'welve thousand villages 
stood round Lake Nicaragua. Consider 
what that means in area of cultivation! 
Ach! What is there?” 

A gleam of yellow shining through the 
foliage overhead had caught his eye. 
Next moment the ready glass was 
levelled. Jack and Harry followed his 
example. 

“An Oncidium !”" they cried together. 

“Yes; and we'll examine it, whether 
Walker is after us or not.” 

« Joaquin—Pepe!” cried Jack. 

Hertz laughed. “You are not in 
Borneo, Jack. The Indians are not like 
Dyaks; they don’t care about climbing 
trees. It is customary to cut them down 
in America.” 

“ What—for one orchid ?”” 

“Yes—often, and sometimes for none. 
But perhaps Pepe will oblige. He looks 
willing.” 

The mozo assented cheerfully enough, 
and clambering up the tree by the aid of 
the lianas and creepers, brought down a 
long spray, bearing the great flower at 
the tip and others opening—the sepals 
and petals rich golden-yellow with 
reddish blotches, and a pale-yellow lip with 
reddish spots near the margir—‘he waole 
singularly like a butterfly. Hertz re- 
garded it with loving admiration, as an 
old friend. 

“JI thought so!” he cried. “A grand 
variety of the papilio (Oncidium papilio 
Kramerianum). After all there are few 
new orchids 8 match for the old favour- 
ites!” 

“No,” said Harry; “and all botanists 
and orchid-lovers owe to Oncidium 
paptlio a great debt. Don't you re- 
member the story, Jack—how the Duke 
of Devonshire was strolling through one 
of his hot-houses at Chatsworth, where 
the papilio had been established, and was 
so fascinated by it that he sent out 
collectors pretty nearly all over the world ? 
Of course there were plenty of great and 
fashionable people enthusiastic about 
orchids before, but until the ‘ Butterfly’ 
charmed the Duke, none of them thought 
of sending travellers to collect new 
species.” 

“ Quite right, Harry,” said Hertz. Not 
orchids alone, but thousands of other 
plants are known to us through the charm 
of O. papilio. Well, we must leave it.” 

Tenderly removing the open bloom, ke 
placed it in his specimen-box, and they 
pushed on. Beside a sparkling streaz, 
overhung with tree-ferns and tufis of 
feathery bamboo, they halted for the mid- 
day meu] and rest. Here towered a forest 


palm, there a flowering shrub blazed in 
scarlet and gold. Just beyond the fallen 
trunk on which they sat was a tiny pool, 
evidently o favourite bathing-place of 
humming-birds. Like tiny jewelled ar- 
yows they shot from the shadow and 
hovered above the pool on wings quivering 
so fast that they seemed only to surround 
the glowing little body with a faint blur— 
for an instant hung over the water, then 
dropped like ttones—but precious stones— 
and now up again, tossing a shower of 
finest spray from their fairy pinions as 
they hovered once miore. 

The youths could notspeak. They cried 
“Oh!” and “Ah!” Preathlessly, and 
stood entranced. That is indeed a sight 
which words cannot describe. 

One beauty came again and again, with 
head and shoulders of amethyst, throat 
emerald, breast sapphire (Thalurania 
venusta—a species very rare north of 
Panama). Another, purplish-red with 
green reflections, had a snow-white crest ; 
80 swiftly it flew that the colours were in- 
visible, and it seemed a snowflake driven 
before the wind. 

Other birds, unseen in the forest, were 
there. A kingfisher flashed across like a 
stecly-blue prism. Brown and yellow fly- 
catchers sat on the boughs watching for 
insects. Orange and black  sisistotis 
warbled. Far off they heard the Toledo 
bird, that dainty demoiselle in black velvet 
skirt, with double train of feathery ribands, 
shawl of sky-blue, and scarlet headdress. 
Glorified woodpeckers clung to the dead 
branches, industriously tapping. Paro- 
quets chirped as they nestled in loving 
couples, or flew from tree to tree. Parrots 
chattered noisily, rousing the hoarse ma- 
caws to swell the clamour—but to mention 
all the birds they saw or heard by that 
lovely brook would require a page. 

Soon after resuming their journey they 
found themselves in the chief street of 
Pueblo Nuevo, a town of adobe huts lining 
roads fenced with columnar cactus, above 
which only the roofs could be seen. The 
Indians looked hard at them, but Joaquin 
spoke from time to time, and they passed 
on unquestioned. As suddenly as they 
had left the forest they re-entered it— 
scarcely a step separated town from wood. 

Here the undergrowth was scarcely 
denser than in an English cover; they 
could see far along the glades. Two miles 
from Pueblo Nuevo the smaller forms of 
animal life became abundant. A comical 
guatuso, like a big red rabbit, raised itself 
to blink at the travellers before disappear- 
ing in its hole with a final kick of long yel- 
lowhindlegs. Aniguana, areddish monster, 
six or seven feet long, scurried across the 
road and clattered up the farther side of a 
big tree, where it lay along a stout branch 
with one claw, a glassy eye, and taper tail, 
crossed with bars of red and rusty black, 
only visible. 

Excellent eating is that hideous lizard, 
whose lank, rough body and ugly head, 
crowned with a red crest resembling a 
drooping cockscomb, are like nothing so 
much as a shape seen in a nightmare, and 
Jack and Harry wore aware ofits one great 
quality. They ran to the further side of 
the trunk in the hope of getting a better 
shot, when suddenly a sound was heard 
like the ring of an axe against wood. 

“ What's that?” cried Jack. 

Before Harry could utter the words on 
his tongue—“ A pig whetting his tusks, I 
fancy "—a sleek boar crashed through the 
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undergrowth with a grunt, and fixed his 
wicked little eyes on Jack, who levelled 
his gun. 

“ Wari !—Wari! cried Joaquin, sud- 
denly waking to life as it were, and fling- 
ing up his right arm in imperative warn- 
ing. He was too far away to interfere, 
but in two bounds Herta reached the 
youth and knocked up his gun—just in 
time, for the bullet cut off a fern-frond 
scarcely a foot above the animal's back. 
With another fierce grunt the boar plunged 
into the underwood on the opposite side 
of the road. 

“That was a narrow escape!” cried 
the Collector in excited, grating tones. 
“Come away— quick 1!” 

As he spoke a herd of boars and sows 
dashed across the track after their com- 
panion. Pepe had sprung on the back of 
the spare mule at the first alarm, but 
Jack and Harry only stared in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Why, what's the matter?’ asked the 
elder youth. ‘I should have killed the 
brute—it was a splendid shot; and we 
might have bagged a couple more.” 

“ Yes, and every one.of us would have 
been compelled to climb a tree as quickly 
as that iguana, if we could, and nobody 
knows when they would have let us come 
down.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“They're javalinos. Luckily for us 
they have gone away. Had you hit that 
fellow the herd would most assuredly 
have attacked us. Unless you are 
mounted and in the open there is only 
one thing to do—climb a trec, and stand 
a siege that may last days. Javalinos 
have been known to ‘tree’ a jaguar until 
hunger forced the brute down, when they 
tore him to pieces. Half the herd will 
feed while the other half is on duty. We 
have had a fortunate escape, and I hope 
you will be less rash in future.”’ 

But Jack only laughed. The idea of 
being “ tree’d” by a drove of pigs amused 
but did not alarm him. He had much to 
learn. However, he forgot the iguana, 
which also had a fortunate escape. 

Presently they emerged on a savannah 
dotted with wild calabash-trees, the 
Santa Cruz jicara of the Indians, thrust- 
ing out rectangular branches which bore 
rectangular leaves in sets of four, forming 
across—whence the name. Every branch 
was almost covered with tufted parasites 
very like stained horsehair, bearing ao 
large pale crimson blossom with a purple 
centre. These were Tillandsias of varied 
species, very few of which will live in our 
conservatories. One jicara stretched an 
arm over the road. Many bits of rag fiut- 
tered from it, and Harry saw Pepe add 
another—covertly. 

“Tt is superstition,” Hertz explained. 
«The resemblance to the cross may be at 
the bottom of it, or perhaps the Indians 
held the jicara sacred, which is probable.” 

Beyond the strange-looking trees could 
be seen a large herd of catfle, with here 
and there a vacquero sitting statuc-like 
on his horse. Skirting the savannah they 
again entered the forest, but Harry, who 
was behind, called them back in great 
excitement. 

“ Here’s the strangest sight I’ve ever 
seen!” he cried. 

Hertz and Jack hurried to him. He 
pointed out a path about eight inches 
wide on the edge of the forest, running 
parallel with it, thronged with ants in 
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two well-defined streams, travelling in 
opposite directions. Every ant of one 
column held up a circular green banner 
as large as.a sixpence. 

“Look!” cried Jack. 
they doing ?”” 

“Going home with their plunder, as 
we hope to do one day,” laughed 
Hertz. “They are’ Leaf-cutters—very 
interesting little creatures. Their nest 
cannot be far away; let us follow 
them.” 

For nearly a quarter of a mite they 
walked beside the well-worn path, then 
canie to a space perfectly clear of shrubs 
on the edge of the forest. Near the 
centre stood two clay mounds, one about 
six yards in diameter, the other rather 
smaller. Both were honeycombed with 
tunnels of various size. In every diree- 
tion paths radiated from the mounds like 
the spokes of a wheel, each thronged 
with ants, either going for leaves or re- 
turning with their burden, which they 
held vertically in their jaws. Here and 
there among the columns of workers 
stalked ants twice their size carrying 
nothing. 

“They look like endless bands’ of 
green riband in motion!” Harry ex- 
claimed. 

“What are those big fellows doing ?” 
cried Jack. 

« They are the officers,” said Hertz. 

“Marvellous! But what on earth do 
they do with the leaves?” 

Hertz's blue eyes twinkled mischiev- 
ously. 

“The leaves? Oh, they make them 
into a compost for growing mush- 


“What are 


_ rooms."’ 


Jack laughed lond. “Spare us, Mr. . 
Hertz! We also are travellers, you 
know!” 

But Harry could not associate Hertz 
with a traveller's tale of the Munchausen. 
order. 


“Can that really be true?” he 
asked. 
“Why not? I am a botanist, but I 


ought to know something about ants. I 
have come into painful contact with them 
often enough.” 

“T admit that,” rejoined Jack. “I've 
witnessed some of the encounters. 
Everyone who collects orchids knows 
something about ants, but what of the 
mushrooms?” 

“ Ach! yes—the mushrooms. It used to 
be thought that the ants cut leaves for 
food, or to roof their nests. But if we 
opened that mound—we will porhaps 
open one some day—we should find a. 
number of chambers as large as a man's 
head, connected by tunnels, every one. 
half-full of a brownish, spongy substance: 
held together by a tiny white fungus that 
ramifies in every direction. Dispersed 
through the mass we should see » number 
of working ants, considerably smaller 
than the cutters, with their pupe and 
larve. Once upon a time I examined 
somo of the stutf with a strong glass; it 
proved to be minute particles of leaves 
rotted to a brown manure. It is clear 
that they neither eat tho leaves nor roof 
their houses with them. Moreover, when 
they are exhausted as manure they pack 
them into a refuse chamber.” ; 

“ Then you think they eat the fungus ?"* 
said Harry. 

_ “I never saw them doing it, but that 
is easily explained. When disturbed they 
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get terribly excited; feeding would be out 
of the question. My belief is—mind, I 
have no proof—that the small workers stay 
at home cutting up the leaves, which are 
used to grow fungus for food.” 

“ Practically, then, they do cultivate 
mushrooms ? ” 

“If my theory is correct—yes. I don't 
think those small workers ever cut leaves, 
but they sometimes go out for an airing, 
climb on. a leaf, and get a ride home; I 
have seen them.” 

“What next ?’’ muttered Jack. 

“This,” Hertz answered. ‘There are 
bigger ants in the nest than the ofticers 
you saw directing the working columns 
—terrible fellows, three-quarters of an 
inch long. They are the great chiefs, 
and seldpm come out except during a 
migration, or an attack on the workers, 
when they rush ato the fray and do 
tremendous execution. Some day we will 
follow.a path to the working place. I 
have often seen them cutting leaves; they 
hold fast to the edge and turn on their 
hinder feet as on 4 pivot.” 

They returned to the road. Pepe ap- 
‘proached and addressed Hertz. 

“He says Nagarotte, the next village, 
is a bad place, full of brigands, and we 
had better avoid it,’ the Collector ex- 
plained. 

But the mozo suddenly recollected 
something. Hertz again interpreted. 

“He had forgotten. They will not 
molest us. They dare not. This is 
rather interesting—we are not a large 
party. Why will they not molest us, 
Pepe?” , 

The mozo hesitated in evident _con- 
fusion. Presently he said, “ Joaquin is 
& great tigrero. More tigers he has 
killed than years he has lived.” 

“Humph!" Hertz muttered to him- 
self. “There are plenty of tigreros in 
Nicaragua, and I never heard that they 
were theught so much of.” 


“T tell you,” Harry laughed. “Joa- 
quin is our fairy godmother!" 
“He doesn’t look it,” said Jack, 


comically cyeing the gaunt old man. 
“ But it's really curious. How do you 
explain the mystery, Mr. Hertz?” 

“T confess it beats me. Perhaps we 
shall find out in good time.” 

Turning a bend, they came suddenly 
upon a hut, of which the porch was hung 
round with hollow logs, serving as hives 
for bees—stingless, by the way. 

Two Indian children, naked as newly 
hatched sparrows, ran out, one blowing a 
sort of green trumpet. Hertz snatched it 
before the youngster had recovered from 
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his surprise, offering a silver coin in ex- 
change. The other child ran away, leav- 
ing his companion staring at the tall white 
man in silent awe. 

“Do you recognise it?" Hertz cried 
excitedly, holding up the prize—a hollow, 
tapering tube a foot and a half long. 

Harry shook his head. “I might guess 
at it; but-I don’t know.” 

“Nor do I,” said Jack. 

“Ach! You never saw it in the mouth 
of a piper before,” returned Hertz quiz- 
zically. 

The word “ piper” gave Harry the clue. 

“It’s a pseudo-bulb of Schomburgkia 
tibicinis!” he cried. “ What a donkey 
Tam!” 

“I didn’t say so,’ Hertz rejoined, and 
he turned to Pepe. ‘ Make him take the 
money and show us the tree where he got 
this.”” 

The mozo spoke to the youngster, who 
took the coin suspiciously, without a word 
ora look of thanks. He turned and walked 
away 80 slowly that they doubted whether 
to follow. But Pepe said, “ He will take 
you to the place, Seftores.”” 

Presently they came to a felled tree in 
a space cleared for planting maize. Inthe 
branches, near the top, they saw & great 
plant with many pseudo-bulbs, from each 
of which sprang three oblong leaves and a 
tall flower-spike—some of these were eight 
feet high. Many of them bore a dcezen 
or more blossoms on the upper part, each 
three and a half inches across—dusky 
mauve sepals and petals, gracefully frilled 
and twisted, encircling a great hollow 
purple lip, striped with dark crimson and 
ending in a golden drop. 

“ And this is Schomburgkia tibicinis !" 
cried Harry. “ What a strange and glo- 
rious thing! Tell me, Mr. Hertz—has it 
ever been seen in Europe? I know we 
have never flowered it at Draythorpe.” 

“T think I can venture to say—never. 
We are still living in hopes.” : 

“And it’s worth waiting for! Look 
out, Jack! Don’t you remember how 
careful our men are at home when they 
have to unpack a lot of Schomburgkia 
tibicinis 2” 

Jack had stretched forth his hand to 
grasp a spray, forgetting, if ever he knew, 
that the trumpet-like pseudo-bulb is the 
home of a savage black ant which, enter- 
ing by a hole at the bottom, makes its 
nest within the tube, and rushes out to 
attack any person or thing so venturesome 
as to disturb it. 

“Now,” said Hertz, giving the boy a 
handful of small change, “I'll tell you 
something. The Schomburgkia is not the 
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only plant which affords a home to sting- 
ing insects, and we may be quite sure that 
they are useful to it in some way. There 
is the ‘Bull’s Horn Thorn,’ one of the 
acacias, for instance ——” 

But at this moment Joaquin and Pedro 
came up in haste. The old Indian’s face 
was so grave that Hertz ceased talking 
and turned to him with a hurried ques- 
tion. 

Joaquin answered briefly. 

“ He says there is a force of ‘ White 
Cockades’ from Masaya at Nagarotte,” 
Hertz explained. ‘“ And he thinks we had 
better get farther away. So do I.” 

He had scarcely spoken when Pepe 
uttered a smothered warning and dragged 
the mules into the forest. A small body 
of men were approaching by the main 
road, which was separated from the clear- 
ing by a pinuela fence only. Their bright 
muskets gleamed in thesun. It was plain 
they were soldiers, and the Orchid Seekers 
promptly followed the mozo’s example. 

Screened by a thicket of small palms 
and tree-ferns overrun with convolvulus, 
Hertz questioned Joaquin at greater 
length and interpreted his replies. 

“He says the ‘White Cockades’ are 
recruiting men and animals. Of course, 
he means they are impressing Indians 
and stealing horses and mules. There are 
parties out in every direction from Masaya, 
and we must avoid the road. He is ac- 
quainted with an Indian path running 
almost due south from near here. We 
shall be able to follow it until we are 
opposite the Tipitapa, which I think we 
shall have to cross——”” 

A child’s scream in the road interrupted 
him. 
“It's the boy,” Harry whispered. “He 
ran back along the path.” 

“Then he must have fallen into the 
hands of those marauders. Listen!” 

All stood motionless, They heard a 
gruff voice threatening, then a swish, as 
of a whip, and another scream. 

“I thought so,” Hertz whispered. “He 
carried the coins I gave him in his hand. 
ofcourse. No doubt the ‘White Cockades’ 
have robbed him, and want to know where 
the money came from.” 

A few paces nearer the road stood Jos- 
quin, with stooping body and head inclined 
—listening. Suddenly he turned, touched 
Harry's arm, pointed in the direction 
taken by Pepe and the mules, and, with 
little Pedro at his heels, plunged into the 
forest. 

“Follow him—quick!"” Hertz mut 
tered. ‘They are after us!"” 

(To be continued.) 


OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 
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HEN Captain Antifer reached the 
door of his house he opened it, 
entered the dining-room, and_ sitting 
down at the corner of the fireplace, 
began to warin his feet, without saying a 
word. 
Evidently Antifer was deep in thought ; 
but it would not do to tell his sister, and 
his nephew and niece, what had happened 
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at his interview with Ben Omar, the 
notary of Kamylk Pasha. During the 
meal he said nothing. He even refrained 
from any second helpings, and_contented 
himself with prolonging his dessert by 
mechanically disposing of several dozen 
periwinkles, which he extracted from 
their greenish shells by means of a long 
copper-headed pin. 


Several times Juhel spoke to him ; but 
he answered not a word. 

Enogate asked him what was the 
matter, as he did not seem to hear. 

“Brother, what ails you?” asked 
Nanon, as he rose to retire to his room. 

“T have got a wisdom tooth coming 
through !” he replied. 

And each of them thought that it would 


not be too late if it could make him wise 
in his old age. 

Then, without lighting his pipe, which 
he was so fond of smoking night and 
morning on the rampart, he went upstairs 
and said not good-nig it to anybody. 

“Uncle is troubling about something,” 
remarked Enogate. 

“ Has he had any news ?”’ said Nanon, 
as she cleared the table. 

“Perhaps we had_ better 
Tregomain ?” replied Juhel. 

The truth is that Captain Antifer was 
more uneasy and anxious than he had 
ever been since he had been expecting the 
indispensable messenger. Had he not 
failed in presence of mind, in acuteness, 
during his interview with Ben Omar ? 
Had he done right in being so categorical 
and reserved with this fellow, instead of 
winning him over, of discussing the main 
points of the business, of trying to bargain 
with him? Had he done wisely in call- 
ing him a rascal, a crocodile, and so on ? 
Would it not have been better, without 
showing so much caution as to his own 
interests, to have temporised, to have ap- 
peared disposed to hand over the letter, 
to have pretended to have been ignorant 
of its importance, instead of asking fifty 
million frances for it? Of course, it was 
worth it—there was no doubt about that— 
but it would have been wise to have acted 
more cireumspectly. And if the notary 
declined to submit to a similar reception ? 
If he strapped up his portmanteau, left 
St. Malo and returned to Alexandria, how 
would the problem be solved? Would 
Captain Antifer have to go to Egypt after 
his longitude ? 

He did not close his eyes during the 
night. The next morning he had firmly 
resolved to go in search of Ben Omar, to 
apologise for his rudeness, to enter into 
an arrangement at the expense of a few 
slight concessions. 

But as he was reflecting on all this, and 
dressing himself, about eight o'clock, the 
bargeman gently pushed open the door of 
his room. 

Nanon had sent for him, and he had 
come, the excellent man, to offer himself 
to his neighbour's blows. 

“ What brings you here? ” : 

“The flood, friend,’ said Tregomain, 
hoping that this maritime locution would 
provoke a smile. Z 

“The flood!" replied Antifer sternly. 
“ Well, the ebb is just taking me out.” 

“ You are getting ready to go out?” 

“Yes, with or without your permis- 
sion.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Where it suits me to go.” 

“ Nowhere else, of course; but you do 
not wish me to know what you are going 
to do?” 

“T am going to repair a mistake.” 

“ And to make it worse, perhaps ? 

‘This reply, although given as a general 
observation, made Antifer uneasy. And 
so he decided to let his friend know what 
had happened. Continuing his dressing, 
he told him of his meeting with Ben 
Omar, of the notary’s attempts to gain 
possession of the latitude, and his offer to 
sell the letter for fifty millions of francs. 

“He should have made you an offer,” 
observed Tregomain. ; 

“He had no time, for I turned my back 
on him—in which I was wrong.” 

“That is my opinion. And so this 
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notary came expressly to St. Malo to try 
and get this letter from you?” 

“ Instead of giving me the communica- 
tion he ought to have done. This Ben 
Omar is the messenger spoken of by 
Kamylk Pasha, and expected for the last 
twenty years——.” 

“Ah! then this matter is serious after 
all,” Tregomain could not help saying. 

The remark brought him such a terri- 
ble look, and. such a contemptuous epithet 
from Antifer, that he lowered his eyes 
and twiddled his thumbs after crossing 
his hands over the vast rotundity of his 
corporation. 
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“Not alone?” exclaimed Antafer, 
“ And who, then, is with him?” - 

“A younger man whom I don't know, 
and who looks like a foreigner.” 

“Ah! There are two of them? Well, 
we shall be two to receive them! Stop 
here, Tregomain.” 

“Do you wish it?” 

An imperious gesture kept the worthy 
neighbour in his place. Another ges- 
ture indicated to Nanon that she was to 
show the visitors upstairs. 

A minute afterwards they had been 
ushered into the room, the door of which 
was carefully shut. If the secrets that 


“*He read it through.” 


A moment afterwards .Antifer had 
finished dressing, and was picking up his 
hat, when the door opened. 

Nanon appeared. ‘ 

“ What is the matter now ? " asked her 
brother. ‘ 

“There is a stranger downstairs. He 
wants to.speak to you.” 

“ His name?” 

“ Here it is.” 

And she produced a card. on which 
were these words: “‘ Ben Omar, Notary, 
Alexandria.” 

“The man!” exclaimed Antifer. 

“Who ?” asked Tregomain. 

“The Omar in question. Ah! I like 
that! That he has come back is a good 
sign! Show him up, Nanon.’’ 

“ But he is not alone——” 


were to be revealed were to escape, it 
would have to be through the keyhole. 

“Ah! It is you, Mr. Ben Omar!” said 
Antifer, in a careless and haughty tone, 
very different from what he would have 
adopted had he gone to make the first 
advances at the hotel. 

“ Myself, My. Antifer.”’ 

“And the person who accompanies 
you?” 

“ My head clerk.” 

Antifer and Saouk, who was introduced 
under the name of Nazim, exchanged a 
look of indifference. 

“Your clerk is acquainted with this 
business?" asked Antifer. 

“ He is, and his assistance is. indispen- 
sable to me throughout this matter.” , 

“Be it so, Mr. Ben Omar.. May I 
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ask to what I owe the honour of this 
visit ?”’ 

“Another interview I wish to have 
with you, Mr. Antifer—with you alone,” 
he added, casting a side-look at Trego- 
main, whose thumbs continued their 
twiddling. 

“ Gildas Tregomain, my friend,” replied 
Antifer, “late captain of the barge Char- 
mante Amélie, who is also acquainted 
with this business, and whose assistance 
is vo less indispensable than that of your 
clerk Nazim.” 

It was impossible for Ben Omar to 
object. Immediately the four sat down 
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© Certainly.” 

“Then you have brought me the fifty 
millions ?"* 

* Let us be serious, sir-———” 

“ Yes, let us be serious, Mr. Bon Omar ; 
my friend Tregomain is not onc of those 
who will consent to lose time in useless 
pleasantries. That is so, Tregomain ? " 

Never had the bargeman a more 
serious countenance, 1 more composed 
demeanour ; and when he enveloped his 
nasal appendage in the folds of his flag 
—we mean handkerchief—never had he 
produced more magisterial truinpetings. 

“Mr. Ben Omar,” continued Antifer, 


“The will was then returned to the notary.” 


round the table, on which the notary 
placed his portfolio. Then a certain 
silence reigned in the room until it pleased 
one or the other to speak. 

Antifer broke the silence by addressing 
Ben Omar. 

“ Your clerk speaks French, I suppose ?”” 

“No,” replied the notary. 

“ But he understands it ?” 

“ Not much.” 

This had been agreed between Saouk 
and Ben Omar, in the hope that Antifer, 
having no fear of being understood by the 
false Nazim, might let fall a few words 
of which advantage might be taker. 

“And now proceed, Mr. Ben Omar,” 
said Antifer carelessly. ‘“ Your intention 
is to resume the conversation that ended 
abruptly yesterday?” 


affecting to speak ina dry way to which 
his lips were unaccustomed, “I am afraid 
there has been some misunderstanding 
between us. It is better it should end, 
or no good will come of this. You know 
who I am, and I know who you are——" 

“ A notary.” 

“ A notary, who is also the messenger 
of the deceased Kamylk Pasha, whom my 
family have been expecting for the last 
twenty years.”” 

“You will excuse me, Mr. Antifer, but 
in admitting that that is so I may say 
that I was not allowed to come sooner.”” 

“ And why ?” 

“Because it is only a fortnight ago 
that, by the opening of the will, I ascer- 
tained under what conditions your father 
had received this letter.” 


“Ah! the letter with the double K? 
We return to that, Mr. Ben Omar?” 

“Yes; and my only idea in coming to 
St. Malo was to put myself in communi- 
cation with you.” 

“That is the only object of your jour- 
ney?” 

* The only one.” 

During this exchange of question and an- 
swer Saouk remained impassible, and did 
not seem to understand a word that was 
said. He played his game so naturally that 
‘Tregomain, who was quietly watching him, 
saw nothing suspicious in his behaviour. 

“Then, Mr. Ben Omar,” said Antifer, 
“T have for you the most profound re- 
spect, and, as you know, I would not say 
an unkind word to you ” 

Really this was sublime—what about 
“rascal,” “*mummy,” “ crocodile,” ete. 


ete. ? 
“But,” he continued, “I cannot help 
observing that you just lied —" 
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“Yes, lied like a steward's mate, when 
you asserted that your journey had no 
other object than to know what was in 
my letter!" 

“TT swear 
his hand. 

“Keep your hand down, old Omar!” 
said Antifer, waking up in spite of his 
good resolutions. “ I know perfectly well 


said the notary, lifting 


why you have come——” 
“ Believe me te 
“And on whose behalf you have 


torne——" 
* Nobody, I assure you—— 

“ So—on behalf of the deceased Kamylk 
Pasha——" 

* He died ten years ago.” 

“Nevermind, It is in execution of his 
last wishes that you are here to-day with 
Pierre Servan Malo, son of Thomas Anti- 
fer, and your orders are not to demand the 
letter in question, but to give him certain 
figures ——"' 

* Certain figures?" 

“Yes, the figures of a longitude he re- 
quires for the completion of a latituce 
Kamylk Pasha gave twenty years ago to 
his good father.” 

“ Well hit!" said Tregomain, tranquilly 
shaking his handkerchief as if he were 
signalling to the semaphores on the coast. 

But the so-called clerk remained im- 
passible, although he knew now that 
Antifer quite understood the position. 

“ And you, Mr. Ben Omar, have changed 
your errand, and have been trying to steal 
ny latitude.” 

“Steal?” 

“Yes, steal! And probably to mako 
use of it in a way that only I ought to 
do—" 

“ Mr. Antifer,” replied Omar, much dis- 
concerted, ‘believe me, as soon as you 
give me this letter I will give you the 
tigures—"’ 

“Then you admit that you have them?” 

The notary was fairly caught. Prac- 
tised as he was at evasion, he saw that 
his adversary had him at his merey, and 
that the best thing for him to do was to 
submit, as had been agreed the night 
before between him and Saouk. And so 
when Antifer said— 

“Come, play fairly, Mr. Ben Omar! 
You have been long enough on that tack 
—try another.” 

“T will,” he replied. 

He opened his portiolio, and drew from 


it a sheet of parchment streaked with lines 
of large handwriting. 

‘This was Kamylk Pasha’s will, and he 
handed it to Antifer, who, as it was writ- 
ten in French, readily understood it. He 
read it through in a loud voice, so that 
‘Tregomain did not lose a word of what the 
will contained, and then drew his note- 
Book from his pocket, so as to inscribe 
therein the figures indicating the longi- 
tude of the islet—those four figures for 
each of which he would have given one of 
the fingers of his right hand—and Trego- 
main also brought out a note-book and 
wrote down the figures—54° 57’ enst. 

The will was then returned to the 
notary, who put it into his portfolio, which 
was passed under the arm of Nazim, who 
remained seemingly indifferent to all that 
was going on, although the interview had 
now reached a point of considerable inte- 
rest for him and Ben Omar. Antifer, 
knowing both the meridian and the paral- 
lol of the island, had only to cross these 
two linesto find the position. And this 
he was very naturally somewhat eager 
to do. 

But as he rose there could be no mis- 
take as to the meaning of the bow ho 
made his visitors, and the gesture with 
which he indicated the stairs. Evidently 
Saouk and Ben Omar were invited to de- 
part. 

The bargeman quietly watched the pro- 
ceedings with considerable amusement. 
Nevertheless, neither the notary nor 
Nazim seemed disposed to rise. It was 
clear that their host would put them out, 
but either they did not understand or did 
not wish to understand. Ben Omar, who 
was much embarrassed, felt that Saouk 
was, by a look, giving him express orders 
to ask a final question. 

He obeyed, and said : 

“ Now that I have fulfilled the mission 
entrusted to me by the will of Kamylk 
Pasha—" + 

“We have only to take leave of each 
other politely,” said Antifer; “and the 
first train being at 10.87——” 

“10.28, since yesterday,” corrected 
Tregomain. 

“ Yes, 10.28, and I would not, my dear 
Mr. Ben Omar, make you or your clerk 
Nazim miss this express.” 

Saouk’s feet began to beat a double 
shuttle on the floor, and as he looked at 
his watch it seemed as though he was 
anxious to be off. 

“If you have any luggage to register,” 
continued Antifer, “ there is barely time.” 

“All the more so," added the barge- 
man, “as there is no end of it at this 
station.” 

Ben Omar saw that he must say some- 
thing further, and, half rising, heremarked, 
lowering his eyes: 

“Pardon me, but it seerms to me that 
we have not said all we have to say.” 

“Quite the contrary, Mr. Ben Omar; 
as far as I am concerned I have nothing 
miore to ask you.” 

“But I have a question to ask, Mr. 
Antifer.” 

“IT am surprised, Mr. Ben Omar; but 
if you think so, what is it?”” 

“T have given you the figures of the 
longitude indicated in the will of Kamylk 
Pasha—" 

“Yon have, and my friend Tregomain 
and I have entered them in our note- 
bovis.” 
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“ And now you have to give me those 
of the latitude indicated in the letter.” 

“The letter addressed to my father?” 

“The same.” 

“Pardon, Mr. Ben Omar!" replied 
Antifer, frowning. “Did you not have 
orders to bring me the longitude in ques- 
tion?” 

“ Yes, and those orders I have fulfilled.” 

“With as much kindness as zeal, I ad- 
mit. But, as far as I am concerned, I 
have nowhere seen either in the will or in 
the letter that I should reveal to you the 
figures of the latitude sent to my father.” 

“It seems to me,” replied the notary, 
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“To take no further steps in this 
matter.” 

“And why?” 

“Because you may meet on the way a 
certain person who may make you repent 
it.” 

“ And who is that?” 

“Saouk, the son of Kamylk Pasha’s 
cousin, disinherited to your advantage, 
and who is not at all the man——” 

“Do you know this son, Mr. Ben 
Omar?” 

“No,” replied the notary, “ but I know 
that he is a formidable adversary” 

“Well, if you ever meet this Saouk, tell 


ft 


“«* Show these gentlemen a light!’”’ 


“that between gentlemen who esteem each 
other——” 

“Tt seems wrong then, Mr. Ben Omar. 
Esteem has nothing to do with it, however 
much we may have for each other.” 

Ben Omar quitted his chair, rubbed his 
head, adjusted his spectacles upon his 
nose, and, in the tone of a man who does 
the best with what he cannot prevent, 
remarked : 

“Excuse me, Mr. Antifer, you have 
made up your mind not to trust me.” 

“The more so, Mr. Ben Omar, because 
Kamylk Pasha's letter required my father 
to keep it a profound secret, and that this 
secret my father also required me to keep.” 

“Well, Mr. Antifer,” said Ben Omar, 
“will you accept good advice?" 

_ “What is it?” 


him I don’t care a snap for him, nor for 
all the Saoukery of Egypt!” 

Nazim did not move a muscle. And 
then Antifer went out. on the landing. 

“ Nanon!” he shouted. 

The notary moved towards the door, 
and this time Saouk, cluinsily upsetting 
his chair, followed him. 

But as he was at the door, Ben Omar 
suddenly stopped, and said to Antifer, 
“You have not forgotten one of the clauses 
in Kamylk Pasha’s will?” 

“Which is that, Mr. Ben Omar?” 

“That which compels me to accompany 
you until you have taken possession of 
your legacy, of being present when the 
three casks are exhumed.” 

“Well, you shall accompany me, Mr. 
Ben Omar.” 
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“Then I must know where you are 
ing.” 
“You will know when we are there.” 

“But if it is at the other end of the 
world?” 

“ It will be at the other end of the world.” 

“Bus remember that I cannot do 
without my head clerk.” 

“That is as you please, and I shall be 
no less honoured by his presence than by 
yours.” 

Leaning over the balusters, he shouted 
in a voice that showed he considered the 
interview at an end: 

“ Nanon!"’ 

Nanon appeared. 

“Show these gentlemen a light!” 

“Good!” said Nanon; “it is broad 
daylight.” 
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“ Show them a light all the same.” 

And thus it was that Saouk and Ben 
Omar were shown out of this inhospitable 
house, the door of which was slammed 
behind them. 

Then Captain Antifer was seized with 
such an attack of delirious delight as had 
seldom come to him before. But if he 
was not joyful on that occasion, when 
should he have been ? 

He had it, this famous longitude so im- 
patiently expected. He had the power 
to change into reality what had hitherto 
been but adream. The possession of this 
immense fortune depended only on the 
haste with which he went in search of 
the islet where it awaited him. 

“Four millions !—four millions!” he 
repeated. 


“That is to say, a thousand times a 
hundred thousand francs!" added the 
bargeman. 

And then Antifer hopped on one leg, 
then on the other, then stooped and rose, 
and swung his hips and spun around like a 
gyroscope, and finally completed his per- 
formance with a furious hornpipe. Then 
he seized Tregomain, and setting that 
massive form in motion, he worked up 
the dance to such impetuosity, that the 
house shook to its foundations as he broke 
out in a voice that made the windows 
rattle— 


“I have my lon—lon—gi— 
I have my gi—gi—tude; 
My lon, my gi, my tude—I have my longitude.” 


(To be continued.) 
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IN WEST AFRICAN WATERS, 


By GrorGe ANDREW PATTERSON, R.N., 


-Aluthor of “In Australian Waters,” “ In Chinese Waters,” etc., etc. 


‘oR a number of years the Admiralty kept 
the Vindictive hulk at Jellah Coffee as a 
dep: ship, with a small complement of 
officers on her books. The duty was mono- 
tonous enough, so every cruiser’s appearance 
was hailed with delight. 

I usually went aboard to chin-chin my 
opposite number serving there. There was 
a sprinkling of white petty officers, but the 
foremost hands were mostly Kroomen. 

On account of danger from sharks only the 
latter were allowed overboard to bathe, for 
which purpose a large sail used to be let down 
under water and then gathered up at the 
corners to form animmense bath, but bathers 
would sometimes steal outside the sail on the 
sly for a longer swim. As usually happens 
in such cases some went once too often. A 
bright-eyed little Krooboy strayed out of 
bounds one evening, and when presently a 
piercing shriek reached the ship everybody 
knew what it meant. A shark had nipped 
him and torn off a leg, and the poor lai died 
from exhaustion before he could be properly 
attended to. 

For all that, not being permitted to bathe 
was considered to be a grievance by the white 
men. One in particular waxed bitter over 
the matter. This was the captain of the hold, 
the man who has charge of the tar and 
blacking so freely used on board ship; so 
what did McNabs do but rub himself all over 
with the stuff, and thus disguised he joined 
himself to the bathers when they took their 


next dip. The noodle thought to gratify a - 


cantankerous temper in thus taking his 
revenge, but he paid dearly for the luxury. 
Oh, what a job it was to get him clean! My 
friend assured me they scrubbed and scraped 
his hide like they serve a dead pig's. He 
found out that that kind of thing didn't pay, 
vowed he’d never do it again, and became 
satisfied to remain a white man to the end of 
the chapter. 

Sharks were quite a feature round the old 
hulk. Twice a woek tinned meat was served 
out. It was poor tackle, and often on open- 
ing a tin—phew! Stand clear! Guess you’d 
think the bung was out, as Lowell says ; 
“Sweet Edinboro,’ I smell thee noo,” a 
brother Scot used to shriek. 

Well, gaining knowledge by experience, a 
tin whose bulged ends indicated it a bad one 
would be thrown overboard just as it was, 
unopened. Soon as ever it touched water a 
score of sharks would go for it, to crunch and 
ebamp it between their three or four rows of 


PART II, 
teeth, until the tin was battered and broken 
and every vestige of it gone. 

Shipwrights didn’t like being slung over 
the side to do repairs, and no wonder, for at 
every roll there were the voracious monsters 
all ready for a chance. I remember on one 
occasion, in Sierra Leone harbour, a hand was 
cleaning the ship’s copper, singing blithely 
the while and dangling his legs outside the 
copper-punt. On deck above they heard a 
sudden shriek, and looking over the nettings 
marked the water discoloured with blood, but 
their messmate they never saw again—sharks 
had dragged him under by the legs. Then 
forecastle hands sct to work to have revenge. 
They threw out enticing baits of four-pound 
pieces of pork, and in one of the captured 
sharks found their shipmate’s serge. 

Some sailors still hold the notion that 
sharks know when there is going to be death, 
and therefore follow a ship. Superstition, 
you may say; perhaps so, but the belief 
makes a depressing state of affairs on a 
cruiser with fever aboard and such an under- 
taker hanging on astern. 

In course of time a change occurred which 
made me more familiar with coast life. 
Hitherto I had been serving in the senior 
officer’s ship, but it was now my lot to filla 
vacancy in a“ bug-trap ” at short notice, and 
I had to pack my chest while the clerk made 
out my papers. The change was highly 
inconvenient, but is one that supernumeraries 
—‘poor supers ’’—have frequently to put 
up with. As a set-off, the appointment led 
me into nooks and corners I should never 
have seen in the big ship. 

So, getting under way, we ran down as nasty 
a bit of coast as ship ever sailed by. Get out 
your atlas, boys, and note the sharp bend the 
African shore takes to form the Bights of 
Benin—sailors, for short, call it “the 
Bights "—a desolate region, through which 
the Niger forces its way out into the ocean 
by a score or more river ditches, through 
fever-haunted swamps and lagoons—a region 
of murky skies and tainted atmosphere, whose 
gloomy surroundings have so influenced man 
that he is found at his lowest, steeped in 
cruelty and superstition. Here human 
sacrifices are offered up, and cannibalism lin- 
gers. Old sailors say— 

“Beware and take care of the Bights of Benin, 

For few come out though many go in.” 


Yet these sluggish streams, with slimy mud- 
banks, mangrove swamps, and heavy air, are 


the valuable Oil Rivers, and white men run 
all risks of deadly climate to trade in palm- 
oil, hoping to escape fever and make a for- 
tune. Alas! too often you see them boarding 
the mail-steamer with fever-sunken eyes and 
emaciated frames. 

Cruisers give the various factories and 
settlements a look-up to see what is stirring, 
but we had a special mission in calling at 
Bonny. Perhaps some of my readers have 
heard of Jumbo, not the elephant, but Oko 
Jumbo, an African chief or king who visited 
England some years ago. He lives at Bonny 
when he is at home, and between him and 
another king, one Ja Ja—pretty nates, aren't 
they ?—there had been war for a long time, in 
consequence of which the palm-oil trade was 
brought to a deadlock. The oil-palm grows 
inland, and Ja Ja, fitting up his war-canoes 
with big guns, cut off the oil as it came down 
the rivers. 

The sable monarchs were about equal in 
power, each having about a hundred war- 
canoes at his back. They never came to a 
big fight, but tried to wear each other cut; 
now and again there would be a skirmish of 
outposts, and on such occasions the victors 
would kill the vanquished and—eat them. 

The object of our consul and naval au- 
thorities was to try and bring the rivals to 
terms, and reopen the rivers to trade. 

An interview was first sought with Oko 
Jumbo, in order to get a clear idea of the 
situation and arrange a basis of negotiations. 
This done, we posted off to Opobo, where Ja 
Ja was located. He came on board us by 
invitation, and gave his version of the dis- 
pute, but refused point-blank to go to Bonny 
and talk over matters there with Jumbo. 
He was agreeable, however, to hold a palaver 
with him on board an English man-o’-war 
at Opobo; so, after a bit of diplomacy with 
Jumbo to get his consent, this course was 
decided on. 

It was thought good policy to strike while 
the iron was hot ; so next morning Jumbo and 
his party, consisting of headmen and Bonny 
chiefs who had made plenty of money in the 
oil business, came off. They were dressed 
for the occasion—well dressed, too, most of 
them, from top to toe, in cool helmets, frock 
suits, and patent-leather boots; attendants 
brought up the rear with japanned trunks 
and brand-new portmanteaus. Some of the 
younger chiefs were smart-looking fellows, 
and seemed to know it, for didn’t they put 
on @ lot of side and give themselves airs ! 

[John 
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John Bull paid for their keep; they were 
thirsty souls and took brandy for choice, to 
keep their insides warm, I suppose, for they 
frequently complained, “ Off’ser, my belly 
cold.” The only accommodation our cramped 
gunboat afforded these swells was on deck 
under awnings ; there they took up lodgings, 
and we started off for Opobo. 

The palaver was duly arranged for a cer- 
tain hour next day, and our party on deck 
was early astir for toilet preparations. The 
trunks and portmanteaus came from a West 
End firm and provided a fashionable turn- 
out. Oko Jumbo sported a white top-hat 
tilted rakishly on one side. As for Ja Ja, he 
was not to be outdone, and turned up in a 
raval ofticer’s uniform surmounted by a mili- 
tary cocked hat! 

For three days the palaver went on, each 
side trying to best the other; then it ended 
in a draw —the oil markets were to be equally 
divided. A treaty was drawn up to this 
effect, and sworn to in native fashion, thus: 
«Listen, hearts and souls of Bonny and 
Opobo. May the God of the sun, moon, 
earth, sea, and sky destroy me; may my 
bones rot before I die, and slaves eat my 
flesh, if I, Ja Ja, do not keep my oath with 
thee, Oko Jumbo.” The oath was ratified by 
a glass of wine being brought, part being 
poured on the ground, and the remainder 
drunk. And so the palaver ended. For all 
that, Oko Jumbo and Ja Ja were soon at their 
old tricks again. 

Behind the factories, and separated from 
them by a dense belt of mangroves, is the 
native town of Bonny, with clay houses, 
roofed, in many cases, with sheet-iron. This 
was so with the Ju-Ju house, sacred to pagan 
worship, where human sacrifices are still 
occasionally offered up and cannibal feasts 
held, in spite of all missionary effort. At 
these horrible orgies “ fetish ” men officiate, 
and look after number one by appropriating 
the victims’ hands and feet for themselves, 
and distributing the remaining portions as 
required, the flesh being boiled and served up 
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with yams. The dilapidated condition of the 
Ju-Ju building allowed the A.P. (assistant 
paymaster) and myself to peep through a 
rent in the walls and observe a heap of 
bleached skulls and bones piled up. Soon 
after this I gave up charge to a newcomer, 
and rejoined my own ship. 

Of palm-oil there is no end. About this 
time the darkeys tied up a white trader and 
publicly whipped him. For this outrage a 
tine of two hundred puncheons of palm-oil 
was imposed upon the King of Dahomey. 
He wanted to shuttle out of payment, so we 
enforced it by blockading his coast, placing 
our ships ten miles apart, and allowing no- 
thing to come in or go out. Then he thought 
it best to pay the piper. 

In virtue of my recent trip round the Oil 
Rivers I was credited with knowing a thing 
or two about palm-oil—they are not likely to 
play tricks upon travellers, said the skipper. 
So he sent me with a cooper to the mail- 
steamer, to open each cask as it arrived, to 
see whether it was real palm-oil or a palm-off 
of worn-out slaves, or something of that sort. 
The fine was paid to the very last puncheon, 
and—the mail-steamer was wrecked on her 
way home! 

All this because a white man was tied up. 
Then a black man is never tied up, is he? 
Well, Iam afraid that is considered o dif- 
ferent affair altogether! Coast justice is a 
queer thing; what is sauce for the goose is 
not always sauce for the gander. The fact 
is, native chiefs don’t make a bobbery unless 
blood is drawn—then it is the custom to claim 
blood-money from traders; so the white does 
not only tie up his black brother, but he may 
chain him up, or possibly flog him—only, 
whatever he does, he must not make his nose 
bleed ! 

While at Fernando Po, I saw a native ob- 
tain palm-wine in much the same way as 
oil is obtained. It didn’t cost that darkey 
much for clothes—no purple and fine linen 
there. He was arrayed in a pat of dried cow- 
dung slung round him 4 la philibeg. His 


stock-in-trade consisted of a fathom of fibre- 
rope and acalabash. Passing the rope round 
the small of his back and a certain tree, he 
knotted the ends to make a loose loop. He 
then planted his feet against the tree and 
literally walked up it, leaning back in the 
rope, which he jerked up with both hands 
every step he took. Up, up, fifty feet up the 
smooth, bare trunk he went, like a mcnkey, 
until he reached the tuft of foliage, and 
under the young leaves he made a small hole, 
into which he put a cane and drew off a milky 
liquid in his calabash. I found it sparkling 
and pleasant to the taste; but there is not 
enough “ bite” in it for natives, used as they 
are to fiery rum and trade gin, so they usually 
boil it. This makes it disagreeable, but then 
it is intoxicating. 

Visiting the place a couple of years later, 
I saw the finale of the hulk Vindictive, of 
which I have previously spoken. Becoming 
worn out in the interval, she had been con- 
demned and ordered to be sold for what she 
would fetch. There were only a few bidders, 
perhaps only one, for I fancy I once heard a 
rumour that she was knocked down for 201. ; 
but that, surely, was too ridiculous. Any- 
way, she proved a prize, and must have paid 
for herself over and over again. Towed down 
to Fernando Po, darkeys were put on the job 
to break her up as best they could, so as to 
get at the long copper bolts that held her 
together, and at last, to facilitate the break- 
ing-up, her owner, with an eye to business 
still, offered her as a target for our ships 
when at gun-practice to fire into for a 
smash. 

But readers, perhaps, are inclined to cry 
“ Hold, enough!” and may not care to cruise 
further along the land of fever, palm-oil, and 
black ivory, so I will bring up with a round 
turn and pipe belay. If I get to hear that 
boys would like to put in more time on the 
Coast, I may some day reel a few more 
fathoms off my log-line. 


[THE END. 
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THE STORY OF A GREEDY GOAT. 


a G™, nothing to bother you? Then go 
and buy a goat!” says the Hindoo 
proverb. 

Now the Colonel certainly had got plenty 
to bother him. His little son Frank Jay on 
a couch in the verandah, white as a sheet 
and as limp asa rag. Yet the Colonel went 
and bought a goat. For had not Frank, 
slowly recovering from a bad attack of fever, 
been ordered goat’s milk to drink? Of the 
further bother that the goat gave, this true 
story goes on to relate. 

Many a time, as Frank lay in the veran- 
dah, had he watched the goats, homeward 
driven, stir up a cloud of dust under the 
trees on either side the road. It amused 
him to notice their frantic efforts, as they 
stood on their hind legs, to nibble off any 
green shoot that came within their reach, 
only to be belaboured by the goatherd’s 
stick, and driven onward with shouts and 
expostulations. For Indian goats are by no 
means particular as to what they eat. Dry 
leaves, twigs, sticks, nothing comes much 
ainiss to them, in o land where there is only 
green grass at certain seasons of the year. 

Among this bleating, prancing crowd, 
stalking so proudly along in the dust, 
heads and horns so erectly catried, was 
Moti, and Moti was the goat the Colonel 
bought for Frark. Entirely white, save for 
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her dark horns and hoofs, with silky hair and 
long dangling ears, Frank at once christened 
her Moti, which means u pearl, and the 
goat became his pet, and was made free of the 
verandah. But woe betide her if the gar- 
dener chanced to spy her straying along the 
drive in the direction of his domain. A trail 
of destruction would have forthwith marked 
Moti’s promenade. In spite of the good food 
provided by her attendant, food euch as the 
rest of the herd, less lucky, had never even 
dreamt of, the greedy thing would not have 
left a green shoot or leaf within her reach, 
and Moti, when she stood on her hind legs, 
could reach amazing far. 

What had become of Moti's kid history does 
not relate; and she herself had quite for- 
gotten it, after the way of animal mothers, 
though she had made a terrible fuss when 
she was first separated from it. Perhaps it 
had been offered at one of the many Hindoo 
temples, away down in the native city, as a 
sacrifice to the heathen goddess Kali. Per- 
haps the goatherd had sold it to some 
Mohammedan to slay as an offering on the 
birth of a son, or when a child was sick. 
Perhaps it had been sold in the native 
bazaar to a butcher, and might even have 
found its way to the Colonel's table, figuring 
as lamb. 


Moti's was a happier fate. Goat's milk 


evidently agreed with Frank, for he grew 
stronger, and a touch of colour came back 
into his cheeks. It amused him to have her 
brought to him in the verandah, and to feed 
her with grass and green leaves out of his 
hand; stroking, the while, her soft coat and 
silky ears, while the old ayah, squatting by 
his couch, told him queer old-world stories of 
the wonderful things goats were supposed to 
know and to do. How, when pasturing in dry 
desert places, where wells formerly existed, 
they will group themselves round the ancient 
well-brink, though not a trace of it is visible 
to the keenest human eye. Of how holy 
places are discovered by the milch goats 
coming home dry, and it was found that 
they had let down their milk on scme 
sacred spot, where a shrine or temple was 
afterwards built. How, in  fairy-stories, 
goats lead the way to caves underground, 
where dwell mysterious creatures with mi- 
raculous power. All these eayings Frank 
devoutly believed, and gazed into Moti's 
calm eyes as if she were indeed something 
more than a mere animal herself; while the 
old bearer, a true Mussulman, gazing affec- 
tionately on him, and rejoicing in his improved 
looks, murmured that Mahomet said there 
was no home possessing a goat but a bless- 
ing abideth thereon, and there is no home 
possessing three goats but the angels pass 


the nigat there praying. Evidently, all the 
servants thought Moti had brought Frank 
good luck. 

Before long, however, she brought some 
of them very bad luck, and distinguished 
herself very unpleasantly. The Colonel sat 
one evening in the verandah paying his 
servants their monthly wages. They all 
stood at the bottom of the steps, advancing 
one by one—and there are many retainers in 
an English household in India—to receive, 
with clasped hands, their handful of rupees 
or paper notes, and each, as he was paid, 
bowed and touched his forehead, and gave 
“ His Highness,’ as he called the Colonel, 
thanks. By his master's side stood the old 
bearer, counting out the heavy rupees from a 
bag on the floor, and handing each amount 
to its rightful recipient. On the other side 
of the Colonel sat Frank, amused to watch 
the performance, and playing with Moti, who 
stood half-way down the steps, nibbling at 
everything and anything that came in her 
way. 

‘The old Khansamah, or cook, advanced 
slowly, puffing up the steps, his voluminous 
white petticoats rustling. As he was one of 
the chief servants, the Colonel handed the 
bearer a ten-rupee note for him. But either 
the cook was clumsy, or a whiff of the 
evening breeze caught the paper just as the 
bearer put it into his hand. Anyhow, the 
note fluttered away down the steps towards 
Moti. In Bengal there is a saying: “‘ What 
may not a goat eat, ora fool say?” Pam- 
pered Moti could not resist the habit of her 
race for picking up any stray trifle that 
came in her way. Scarcely had the note 
reached the ground, when she made a dart 
forward, and in a minute it was nibbled up 
and had disappeared down Red Lane ! 

Then there followed a terrible to-do. The 
cook, in despair over the loss of his wages. 
cried that it was all the bearer's fault, and 
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the bearer maintained that it was all the 
cook's clumsiness, and both turned upon 
luckless Moti as the author of all the evil. 
Even the Colonel, by no means pleased, gave 
orders to a servant to remove the goat 
promptly to the stables. 

“Far too expensive a pet for you to have 
about, my boy!” he exclaimed in English 
to Frank. 

Frank’s eyes filled and his lips quivered, 
as Moti was led away in disgrace. He hada 
vague and fearful notion that she might be 
doomed to instant destruction by the in- 
dignant cook, in order to recover his 
lost property. His father, seeing this, re- 
lented : 

“Well, after all, we owe Moti something, 
don't we? She’s done you & lot of good, 
my boy, and if she has rather an abrupt 
way of taking payment, well, I suppose 
we mustn't mind, eh? Here, Khansamah, 
here's another ten-rupee note for you, and 
keep it safe out of Moti’s reach.” 

But before Moti had any chance of giving 
further trouble, Frank was sent away to the 
hills to get quite strong, and when he came 
back some months later he found Moti had 
vanished. Goat’s milk was no longer re- 
quired for him, and she had been sold. 
Another pet, a tame paroquet he had brought 
from the hills, had, however, quite taken 
Moti’s place in his heart, and he thought no 
more of her. But, without being aware of it, 
he was to come across her once again. 

Frank was strong enough now to ride his 
pony again, and when the Colonel was too 
busy to go for a ride with him, Mr. Lindsay, 
the adjutant, would often kindly take him out. 

One morning before breakfast, at the hour 
when English people in India take their 
walks or rides, Mr. Lindsay trotted up to the 
bungalow, and asked if Frank would like to 
come for a ride with him, as he had just 
time before he went to parade for a canter 
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down the Mall. Frank was only too delighted, 
and away they went, the little boy on his 
pony, and Mr. Lindsay on his charger in his 
full glory of a new gold-laced uniform out 
from England, put on that day for the first 
time. Frank admired Mr. Lindsay in- 
mensely, and complimented him upon his 
grandeur. Mr. Lindsay laughed, for he was 
in high spirits, having heard that morning 
that he was to be promoted to captain. 

Away they cantered down the soft dust on 
the side of the Mall, the morning sunlight 
flickering upon them through the trees. 
Suddenly they had to pull up to avoid riding 
over @ water-carrier, his mussuk of water 
on his back, coming home from the well. 

What is a mussuk, the reader will ask? 
The mussuk is a dried goatskin, without tho 
hair, used all over India to carry water in. 
It hung on the bhisti’s back as he trudged 
along down the dusty rcad— hung shining and 
glistening in the sun, like a plump porvoise, 
its four legs sticking up in the air, and its 
throat, whence the water is poured, closed 
with a thong securely. The bhisti hardly 
heeded the riders; but as he stepped aside 
out of their way, a sudden impulse, a mad 
freak, seized Mr. Lindsay. The fat, shiny 
mussuk looked so tempting! He drew his 
sword in a trice and slashed it open! But 
he had forgotten that it was filled with dirty 
water for watering the roads, and he paid 
dearly for his sudden freak. In less timo 
than it takes to tell, a dirty cataract spouted 
right over him, ruining his gorgeous uniform 
almost beyond repair ! 

Thus was Moti—for the sxin was really 
that of Moti, now deceaced—a bother, even 
in death. But the adjutant kept at a respect- 
ful distance from a mussuk ever after ; and, 
moreover, he had, of course, to pay the bhisti 
for the one he had damaged. 

No one, however, paid Mr. Lindsay for his 
spoilt uniform. 
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I Have always loved owls. Icannot exactly 
tell you why I have done so, but perhaps 
thereare many reusons. I like big birds—birds 
that you can stroke and pet, and birds that 
are big enough io seem like companions. 
‘Then owls look so wise and clever and 
knowing, and I like clever, interesting people 
-—people who know something that I do not, 
and that I can try and get some information 
from. Owls are mysterious-looking birds, 
and mystery is always fascinating and often 
interesting. Then, again, owls are loving 
and companionable birds; at least I have 
always found them so, and I have had to do 
with a good many in my time. 
Had you ever seen my Tawny Owl (Striz 
stridula) nestle up close to my face, or get 
under my coat below my shoulder and make 
a warm hiding-place for himself there, and 
occasionally peer out with his big, rolling 
eyes under the lapel of my coat, you would 
have agreed with me that owls were loving 
birds. He used to come indoors every Sun- 
day; and how well he knew when Sunday had 
arrived! He was in such a fidget at the door 
of his cage, hissing, and fluttering, and beat- 
ing against the wire-work. He never made 
euch a fuss upon any other day, but used to 
sit solemnly blinking close up to the wire 
door, and hardly move all day. On Sunday 
what a difference there was !—and I wonder 
why! Did the place seem quieter? did the 
bells of the church opposite warn him ? did 
he watch us go off to church and then return, 
I wonder ?--or what was it told him the day? 
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I cannot tell, but he knew it. When you 
opened the cage-door, out he popped into 
your hands, and then was brought indoors. 

I said he looked solemn ; but how you would 
have laughed if you had seen him indoors! 
We had a staid, serious old black and white 
cat, and on to Tom’s back Tawny would jump, 
and then ride round and round the room. If 
Tom stopped, Tawny would peck just a little 
wee bit at him, and on would go Tom again; 
and then, when Tawny had finished his ride, 
he would jump on to the table, and Tom 
would give a sigh of relief and curl up in 
front of the fire. 

Sometimes Tom would try to catch Tawny 
unawares, and slink up behind him and give 
him a pat with his paw; but it was all in 
play, for they were good friends at heart, 
although poor Tom certainly resented being 
used by Tawny as a racer. 

Have you ever watched an owl at night 
catching its prey, and noticed how noiseless 
are its movements? Its feathers are so soft 
and fluffy, and its plumage is so thick and 
yet so loose, that the bird seems to float on 
the air and to hardly move its wings in its 
flight. By day you will hardly see the bird— 
it is concealed in some ivy bush, or in a tree, 
or amidst the stonework of a tower or ruin; 
but at night it sallies forth, and, circling 
round and round, collects in a short time a 
large amount of prey for its dear little fluffy 
owlets. It drops so silently upon its prey 
that even the acute hearing and the rapid 
movement of the field-mouse do not carry it 


away from the owl; and in this way its noise- 
less flight is its most poverful weapon of 
attack. 

Never kill an owl; you little know how 
valuable the bird is as a destroyer of what is 
often called vermin. Moles, rats, mice, frogs, 
shrews, beetles, grasshoppers, moths, bats, 
worms, and even sparrows are its food ; ani 
of mice as many as thirty in an hour have 
been caught by one owl. 

I have sometimes given Billy, my big Eagle 
Owl (Bubo maximus), a mouse, and havebeen 
so amused to watch him eat it. He took it 
into his beak instantly, gave a gulp and swal- 
lowed it all but the tail. The body of the 
mouse, skin, bones, and all, remained in his 
throat, and the tail hung out of the corner of 
his beak very much as a cigarette would in 
my mouth. Then Billy would begin to suck 
at the hypnotised mouse and to work it about 
in his throat, rolling the tail over from one 
corner of his beak to another corner, and 
evidently greatly enjoying the relishing mor- 
sel. I have watched this proceeding some- 
times for a long period, and laughed as the 
long brown tail rolled about in Billy's beak, 
and then suddenly Billy would pull himself 
together, stand up erect, puff out his feathers 
and give a gulp, and down would go the 
mouse, tail and all, and I could watch the 
lump in his gullet going down, down, till it 
vanished. Owls swallow mice, or rats, or 
moles entire, and then discharge as pellets 
the bones or skin that is undigested. 

Billy, my Eagle Owl, was a great beauty. 
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T had him for nine years, and at last he died 
of bronchitis. We sat up with him, and gave 
him beef-tea and brandy, and kept him very 
warm ; but it was no use. He died one night, 
and I lost a real friend. He became as tame 
as any bird can ever become who is car- 
nivorous. He used to eat a quantity of raw 
meat, and of course that kept him a bit fierce, 
but he would let me do with him whatever 
I wanted to do. His claws were the most 
dangerous; they were so big and so sharp 
that, without meaning to hurt you, he could 
do a great deal of harm with them. 

All day long he sat on his perch, just oc- 
easionally getting on to the ground and 
stretching his great wings out. If anyone 
came to him, or he was touched with a stick, 
he would make a sharp snapping noise with 
his bill which was very startling to a stranger, 
and which he accompanied by a hiss and a 
short hoot or ery. 

At night he was all on the alert, noiselessly 
moving about in his cage, and then suddenly 
hissing and hooting and snapping his beak. 
I remember once a new policeman, recently 
come on to the beat, hearing a noise in my gar- 
den, sprang over the low wall and turned his 
lantern suddenly on to the cage ; but the sight 
of Billy’s great fiery yellow eyes, like saucers, 
staring at him, and then the sudden hiss, 
snap, and hoot, so startled thefpoor young man 
that he incontinently fled, and assured the 
maids in the morning that at first he thought 
“ the guv’nor ” had the devil in that big cage 
in the garden. 

Billy made a nest once in the cage and laid 
an egg, and then what a fuss there was. 
Two or three other owls were in the aviary, 
but none dared come near Billy, and for a few 
hours there was great commotion. Even- 
tually Billy broke the egg and subsided, and 
then quiet reigned. He could puff up his 
feathers in a most extraordinary manner, 
making himself appear almost double his 
actual size, and then he really looked a mag- 
nificent creature. He ruled all the other 
owls, and did they dare to enter his box 
he made no end of a stir, and so excited 
himself and flapped his great wings at the 
offender that very speedily the intruder 
decamped. 

Once, however, he found his master. I 
put a little cheeky Irish sparrow-owl (Strix 
passerina) into the aviary. He was little 
bigger than a sparrow, while Billy was as big 
as two full-sized cats rolled into one, but he 
was “boss of that show.” He went at once 
for Billy, who was solemnly blinking in his 
own corner, to which no other owl dared even 
approach. He fluttered and hissed at Billy 
till he slowly moved, and then at once 
Master Sparrow sat down in his very place, 
and with bill and claw challenged Billy to 
move him. At night Sparrow roosted in 
Billy’s box, while Billy spent the night on his 
perch, but after a while, finding a more com- 
fortable place for himself, he permitted Billy 
to return to his old home. He never, how- 
ever, allowed the owls to forget that he con- 
sidered himself “ boss,” and he chevied them 
about, and drove them from place to place at 
his will. 
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Poor Sparrow! One morning he was gone, 
and but a few of the big feathers of his wings 
remained. 

I thought he had escaped through a hole 
in the wire that I discovered. I now believe 
Billy ate him up, and this is my reason for so 
believing. 

Billy and Tawny lived together for about 
eight years. They were the best of friends, 
nestled up to one another and seemed quite 
contented. 

I suppose, however, that Billy used to hold 
a threat over his friend in terrorem that, fail- 
ing to behave himself, he might some day get 
eaten. 

One night the tragedy ensued. There was 
a disturbance and a struggle. Tawny lost 
the day. Dead men tell no tales, and, having 
killed his companion, the great owl, after the 
manner of the boa at the Zoo, proceeded to 
digest his friend. Nothing but the large 
feathers of Tawny remained, and a lot of the 
fluffy down on Billy and all over the cage. 

The following morning, Billy looked abnor- 
mally and preternaturally serious. He was 
distended and puffed out, and not a morsel of 
food did he touch for several days. 

It was quite clear afterwards where Tawny 
had gone—everything proved the truth of our 
conjecture; and now I understood what had 
been the fate of Sparrow years before, and 
possibly of a white owl that had also unac- 
countably vanished. 

That white owl (Strix flammea), by the way, 
ased to have visitors. A sort of evening’s 
“ At Home ” used to be held, and I could see 
other white, fluffy, noiseless creatures flutter 
up to her at the cage, and then the hissing 
and owl-talk that went on reminded me of 
the sound of a hundred pots all boiling and 
hissing on a great big fire. 

If you were to see an owl stripped of its 
feathers you would be astonished to see how 
small a bird it is. Owls are not larger than 
pigeons when their feathers are taken from 
them, and so light in weight! 

Their hearing is wondrously acute, most 
sensitive to every sound, and the group of ear 
feathers that they can erect at will to catch 
the sound gives them a very quaint attentive 
look. 

My long-eared Owl (Strix otus) was a 
most grotesque bird. He used to close his 
eyes all but one tiny corner, and then you 
could see that through that one corner he 
was watching everything that went on, 
especially other smaller birds, such as spar- 
rows, that perched near. 

He sat and cogitated and looked like a 
student of Plato or an eminent theologian; 
but drop a bit of meat into his cage, and then 
ears erect, claws erect, head erect, and on to 
that meat in an instant he dropped. I have 
seen him lay on his back and fight the other 
owls with claws and bill, and not a bit of a 
theologian did he look then, unless perhaps 
“a muscular Christian.” Poor Strid, he 


had a fit, and his head, with ears erect, hangs 
in front of me as I write. 

Ihave had Scops Owl (Strix Scops), and I 
have had Tengmalms, lovely little owl (Strix 
Junerca), but have never secured a Snowy 


Owl (Strix nyctea); I have always coveted 
him, and once saw him in Shetland. He is 
a most lovely white bird, and the most 
affectionate of all the group when tamed. 
He can hunt in the daytime, having quite a 
different arrangement of sight from other 
owls, and in the sunshine or on the snow his 
lovely greyish-white plumage prevents his 
being noticed. Some day I hope to have 
him in my aviary, and then know more about 
him than I do at present. Once, when slecp- 
ing in an old castle, I was awakened at night 
by a series of prolonged hisses that seemed 
familiar to me. When I looked up, I saw 
outside a window close to my head three 
great barn owls (Strix flammea) nestled up 
close together, their big saucer eyes gazing 
straight at me and attracted by the glimmer 
of a night-light in the room. They looked 
so lovely that I lay and watched them, as, 
preening their plumage, feather by feather, 
and hugging up close to one another, they 
sat. In the morning I found that the ivy on 
this Welsh castle sheltered numerous owls, 
and in one nest were several owlets, pufting. 
hissing, spitting little morsels and around 
them suchalarder! Remains of rabbits and 
small birds, frogs, mice, and beetles, strewed 
the place. The mother-bird was at first a 
bit excited; but, seeing I meant no harm, 
proceeded to dislodge a big green caterpillar 
from under a stone and feed her young, and 
soon my presence was forgotten in the 
excitement of the food. 

I have said enough, I think, to show that 
owls can be made delightful pets. They 
will sit on your chair and watch you at work. 
They delight to be rubbed on their ear 
feathers and underneath their bills, and the 
person who handles them carefully and 
steadily will seldom receive any harm save a 
good peck at first. If they are got young, and 
often handled and fed by the same person, 
they will quickly get tame; only you must 
have no fear, and grasp their claws firmly, 
and at once start stroking theirears. Please 
never let it be said in your hearing, without 
contradiction, that owls are vermin and 
should be shot, that they eat pigeons and 
partridges and do harm. 

Even if perchance once in a way @ young 
partridge docs fall a victim to them, re- 
member, on the other hand, the hordes of 
mice, rats, shrews, caterpillars, etc., that they 
eat, and the good they do in keeping dowm 
these prolific creatures. 

The old Greeks considered the ow! sacred, 
it was Minerva’s bird of wisdom. 

It is a bird of wisdom still, a marvel of 
perfect adaptation to its purpose, a lovely 
specimen of God’s exquisite creation. Its 
eyes alone are subjects for a whole chapter 
of description, and the beauty and power of 
its flight. Study it by all means and learn 
from it, and remember that God said “ it 
was good,” and it helps to make the world 
beautiful and interesting, and should be 
permitted to enjoy its life and act its 
purpose, and not be destroyed by malig- 
nant, ignorant man, who fails to appreciate 
the marvellous beauty of God’s wonderfal 
creation. 
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The Tragic Story of a Lost Letter. 
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“SIC TRANSIT.” 
By P. SHAW JEFFREY, 31.A. 


VP rect Rotidaye are done, 
And I've come back with a nin 
To a very tidy study—much too tidy to be borne. 
And I'm feeling rather sad, 
Like the tuckshop pears I've had, 
And my hamper's at the station—can you wonder 
T'm forlorn? 
Oh! I cannot help but sigh, 
And the ault is iu my eye, 
When I think upon the splendours of the rough and 
tumble sea; 
Where the herrings and the whales 
Wagged their wicked little tails 
‘When they saw my classic features and discovered I 
‘was me. 
They have scrubbed my study floor, 
And the inkstaias show once more 
Where Brown major buzzel his inkpot at a fag that 
tried to shirk. 
And my tame white rat went dead 
When I sat upon his head, 
Coming into Swindon Junction us we pulled up with 
a jerk. 
Hallo, Robinson ! and Brown ! 
Why, I saw you both in tow 
Saw you at Constantinople all a-sitting in a caique. 
Cake ?—just v0. This chap is new, 
Not a bad sort—think he'll do. 
Now then, Marmy, do the honours ; ask these fellows 
what they'll take. 
Well, now, this is not so bad, 
And I'm really jolly glad 
To see you fellows bobbing up so beautiful ani 
brown. 
After all this term és short— 
Seen my deak the mater bought ? 
See I cut my name upon it as we travelled down 
from town? 
Why, there goes the chapel hell ! 
How do, Sergeant? pretty weil? : 
How's the missus? pretty fit? All right, I see they're 
falling in. 
T'm not sorry to get back, 
I was getting fat and slack— 
I must try some training ruus before the footer 
games begin. 


0} 8 co 


A VISIT TO SERINGAPATAM. 


FRINGAPATAM ! what British boy has not heard that 
famous name ? A small town, come few miles from 
the city of Mysore, which is the present capital of th 
province of the same name, Scringnpatam, the once re- 
nowned capital of Tippu Sultan, the “tiger of Mysor 
stands on an island in the river Cauvery, which flows 
into the Bay of Bengul. ‘Tippu_was slain at the storm- 
ing of this place on Muy 4, 1799; and with this the 
power of the Hyder family came to an end. 

But now to my narrative. To begin with, I started 
with a friend from Bangalore, # large military station, 
also in the Mysore province, about cight o'clock on a 
certain Tuesday morning, and arrived at Seringapatam 
about two or three in the afternoon of the same day. 

We wended our way, first of all, to the ruined walls 
of the old fort. As TI gazed upon those ramparts, over- 
rown with grass and bushes, and in many places no- 
thing but a heap of sand and stones, my thoughts went. 
back to the terrible scene that was enacted upon those 
very walls almost a century ago. 

‘As we walkel along the top of the wall we could rec 
the river Cauvery flowing peacefully and almost silently 
by. We soon came to a four-sided enclosure into which 
we descended by a filght of ruined steps, On one side 
of it, built into the wall of the fort, were small cells 
with’ arched openings. These rooms were probably 
nul by Tippu as dungeons for his prisoners, or as bar- 
tacks for his sepoys, the latter being more probable. 
But whether used as barracks or dungeons, they must 
have been very unsatisfactory placea. At present some 
of them are overgrown with dense follage ; a fit abode 
for snakes and other reptiles, if for nothing worse. 

Leaving the ramparts, we made our way to the river. 
The scene afforded us was picturesque in the extreme. 
Behind us, the ruined fort; before us, the calm, ever- 
flowing current, magnificent in its serenity : around 1s, 
the varied hues of Oriental foliage: above ua, the 
measureless expanse of ethereal sky. The whole scene 
was onc of eublimity as well agof beauty, Away tothe 
right, we noticed a bridge that spanned the river, Ax 
it led to a native quarter of the place we did not cross it, 
not knowing what kind of reception we would meet with. 

Being anxioux to sce Tippu's sumwer palace, we left 
the river behind us, and, climbing over the ramparts, 
coutinued our walk along the main road. We hud not 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN 


gone very far befure we came across an old canoe, lying 
u few feet to our left, Evidently it was last in use 
about a hundred years ago. Roughly hollowed out of the 
trunk of a tree, it was indeed a curious-looking object. 

At last we arrived at the palace. Built after the 
Oriental style, it looked more like an ordinary dwelling- 
house than the abode of a monarch. However, it suited 
a” monster like Tippu at well indeed, Large cloth 
curtains suspended around the verandah protected it 
from the sun and rain, Some of the walls of the build- 
ing on the outside are covered with gay paintings re- 
presenting battle-scenes, Within, the wallsare decorated 
with floral designs, the roof having the appearunce of 
pure gold. We ascended a narrow flight of steps, which 


Her ¢y 


wi 


Her 


An’ 


Tink-a ! Tank-a! 
Clear de way, you nigger boys, 
Or'nary pretenshuns, sar, had best lie low. 
When my jaws gin open wide 
‘All dem roosters fly inside, 
Jes to heah de music ob de big banjo! 


Aun’ oh! to see Amanda smile 

Makes all de blue-birds chirrup, 
It's sweeter dan de sugar-cane, 

Or buckwheat cakes an’ syrup. 
And when de cake-walk comes aroun’ 

You'll sce how fine we'm figger; 


f moon come 
De bees done 
So I done bring 

To serenade my 


Dat fly roun’ der 
Dere ain't no udder darkey 
24 spry ez my 


Whoop around you 


iny ‘possums 


Peeping troo d 
When dey heah de 1 


eheeks am like a pumpkin's—sho ! 


blacker dan a cinder. 


lel us to the upper rooms, all of which are decorate? 
and built after the fashion of the lower one, A small 
terrace projected over the verandah. Tippu Sultan's 
throne was evidently placed here. 

Leaving the paluce, we turned our steps toward the 
railway station, On our way to it we stopped to look 
at a strangely constructed spring bridge. It was built 
entirely of bricks, with the exception of two granite 
slabs, which tended to hold it together. If a person 
climbed to the top, the weight of his body caused the 
bridge . bend; and if he leaped upon it, the whole 
structure qroutd move up and down with a vibratory 
motion. Truly it was a novelty.—FRED. SIALLARD, 
Banguiore. if ps 


AMANDA. 
UGINIAN DITTY. 


SHAW JEFFREY, M.A, 


p ahind der woods, | 
»p dere bnzzin’, 

banjo out 

azzin’ : 

antern flies 

randal ; 

gal 


es am like « 


Amanda, 


Tink-a! Tavk-a! 
larkey boys, 


s gro 
cotton brake, 
ic ob de big banjo. 


mouf goes roun’ her yara, 
winder ; 


am like a walnut-tree, 


r girls 


For she’s a dandy nigger gal, 
An’ I'm a dandy nigger. 


Tink-a ! Tank-a! 
Fly around, you darkey boys, 
Heab’s a cullord gentleman agoan’ to take de flu’. 
De owls are all a-callin’ 
And de cats are eaterwaulin’, 
For dey love to heah de music ob de big banjo! 


© “Fo sho” is Virginian for “for sure.” The negroes 
drop all their final r's after o. 


OUR CRICKET MATCH.* 


By Rev. Norman BENNET, B.A., of Uppingham 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge. 


CHAPTER I. 


EMORY is a strange creature—but I don’t know 
AL what we should do without her, Why, even 
now, she is taking une back over years of life, and I 
am at school ayaia. 

“I say, vou fellows, aren't you coming? we shall be 
late for the House Match ;" and wasn't it exciting, 
that hand-to-hand fight on the Cricket Field—I can 
see it all over again as I sit penning these words. We 
won the toss, and sent them in first. They lad some 
big fellows amongst them, including one or two who 
had got their colours, and our fellows were a small 
lot by comparison. But wicket after wicket fell before 
our bowling, and they were out for about 57. Now 
came the rub! What were we going to do. In our 
two steadiest bats go, and very shortly off goes the 
bails with only a small score as yet. One after another 
of our fellows go in, and still we want Twenty to Tie, 
and Twenty-one to Lick—and only two more wickets 
two fall One of our kids is in and the outlook ix 
gloomy enough. There was a smile on the faces of 
thelr bowlers, who were six-footers, as they looked at 
our diminutive bataman—ana we felt it was all up. 
But no! our kid sticks at it and blocks while his 
partner piles on the ruus. 

But now I am once more in the present, ani I seem 
to see a Match, again, but it is somewhat different to 
the o'd House Match’ of long ago. There are fellows 
a the wicket, but the bowler ia no longer a cheery 
liking schoviooy, but one who has cunning and 
romuery depicted on every line of his face. Shall I 
nine him! Satan! while the Balls he bowls ore 
Te uptations, 

Life ie like a great Cricket Match, and the Batamen 
are all those who enter the Battle of Life. With such 
a bowler we feel sometimes almost inclined to throw 
up the sponge and cave in and thivk the odds are too 
great ; but who {sour Captain, and what does He say ? 
Let us take a stroll buck to the Cricket Field, and we 
shall soon find out. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WHY AND THE WHEREFORE. 


‘Tne Match is going well for ua, but, alas! we just 
look back in time to sec our best bat retire with a 
modest score of six—clean bowled, middle wicket — 
splendid look-out for us. and now we've only two kids 
left, on whom to rest our hopes of winning the Match. 
Our Captain wasn't idle, however, and while our 
forlorn hope was patting on his last pad in the 
Pavilion, you might have heard something like this 
going on,“ Now then, old man, don’t be funky—keep 
yourse'f well togéther—keep cool and don't be fright- 
ened of suiting when the Ball is off the wicket. 
Remember to watch the Ficlds and don’t run tov close. 
Now, in you go, and good luck to you.” 

With these last words of encouragement ringing in 
his ears, accompanied as they had been by a parting 
slap on the back, Redman mi was just about to leave 
the Pavilion and go to the wicket when he heard his 
Captain's voice calling him back—“I say, old man, 
what kind of @ bat are you taking with yau?” 
Redman mi with a long face held up @ worn-out 
looking willow, with a cane gplicing which two years 
of rongh usage hadn't improved. It might have been 
a good one once —but now! Well, the lesa said about 
it the better. “That'll never do,” said the Captain, 
“you'd better have mine.” Have the Captain's bat! 
Ralman mi could scarcely believe his senses. It had 
never entered into his wildest dreams. Have the 
Captain's bat, which had done such wonders in the 
past—in the House Matches, and in the Eleven !—why 
it had won the Captain his colours, and been used 
against A. G, Steel, Paravicini, the Hornbys, and 
goodness knows what swells! Ail Redman mi could 
do was to say, “Oh, may 1?” and in another minute 
he was grasping the coveted willow and on his way 
hack with a light heart to the wicket. Now he had no 
fear and felt he was infor a score That bat meant a 
good deal—in fact, everything, Because it had come 
out of the Captain's hands Redman mi felt he must 
win, aod his spirits rose from zero to bolling-point. 
The Captain's gift had indeed caused a change in 
affaira, It wasas if the Captain had given him some 
of his own strength. - Rodman mi was but a kid, but 
he felt somehow quite a big man now. 

“Centre, please?” and the umpire comes forward — 
“ Middle and off—That’s it—Ready ? Play !" and the 
Ball comes straight for Redman mi’s mid wicket, but 
he is ready for it. His Captain's advice was “k 
cool,” and keep cool he did—playing the Ball steadily. 
‘The next one is well off the wicket, and so, remember- 
ing instructions, he smites at it lustily, and sends it 
over the boundary for four. Nothing like success to 
brace a man up. Qur forlorn hope is gradually making 
up his mind to do a “stick.” and as he gets more 
uccustomed to the wicket and the bowling, he begins 
to play more freely, while his partner at the other end 
backs him up by systematically blocking every ball. 
‘A good thing, blocking, and jolly useful at times—but 
nothing more ag; ing toa bowler. Well, as I said, 
the two stuck at it, 


© This article may be oltained in most attractive 
booklet_form, with s brief pre atory word by Arch- 
deacon Farrar, price 4d., either uireet from the author, 
aret s, Westminster ; or of the publishers, 
impkin, Marslull, & Co. 
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CHAPTER III. 
REDMAN MI'S “STICK.” 


THEM pecker gocs up by leaps and bounds, and the 
two are getting their eyes well in. “Well played, 
youngsters !"” comes from all parts of the field, and the 
boys get dead in earnest to pull off the Match. How 
many fellows want to pull off the Match of Life, and 
make a good acore? But sec! Ball has just 
found its way over the boundary again—and our hopes 
begin to show signs of being realised, and the Match 
after all a “ win” instead of a “lose.” The excitement 
{s intense as another bowler is put on, and all breath- 
lessly await the result of the first Ball. Hurrah! Red- 
man mi was ready for itand cut it sp:endidly and neatly 
for two. The next ove is a wide, and the remaining 
balls in the over are played in good form. A whisper 
is going round that we only want Six to Tie, Seven to 
Win. The other side aze beginning to realise this fact, 
too, and look dangerons. But Redman mi is wrapped 
up in his Captain's Bat, and his partner still blocks. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE END OF THE GAME. 


SLowLy but surely the score proceeds, an‘ Redman mi 
looks towards the Pavilion as he prepares for the stroke 
that shall bring victory to his House; oniy for an 
instant does he look away, but in that hurried look he 
sees his Captain's eves are upon him and he grasps his 
bat with renewed determination. “Play !" aud a ball 
swifter than any hitherto comes skimming towards 
him. He misses it, but it wasn’t straight and goes 
through the wicket-keeper’s hands right away to back 
stop. The secovd ball makes for the mid wicket, but 
this time Redman mi has got it well in hand. Such a 
drive hud not been seen on the ground for long enough 
—and such cheers had not been heard either for about 
as long. We did cheer—and even some went so fur as 
to bolt to the Post Office and telegraph home the 
result, But what about Redman mi and his partner ? 
Well, after making a few more runs, his partner, who 
had blocked so valiantly, was bowled. Redman mi was 

rfectly cock-sure that THAT BAT won the day for 

im and his House. You might contradict him as 
mnch as you liked, but he always stuck to it from that 
day onward. Now THAT RAT is ready for us to use. 
Are we going to throw away the Match for want of it? 
Tt has a splendid cane splicing. has been used in all 
of the finest Matches in the world, and has never fai.ed 
to make a splendid score. Will rou let me conclude 
with a few brief heartfelt words? Be true to your 
Captain even CHRIST. Before going to the wicket 
make straight for Him, and ask Him for THAT BAT, 
for you can trust it. Remember that His eye is upon 
you, that the odds are dead against your winning with 
Your old bat, and that your Captain isalone able to give 
Jon THE MWER to puil off the Match—Remember, “I 
can do all things through Christ which Strengtheneth 
ine.” (Philippians iv. 13.) 

Now good-bye, oli fellows, God bless you and help 
you to make arattling good score in the Match of 
ife. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 405. 
By Muss Livian Barrp. 


[BLaAcK. | 


a a a 


q-- 4. <8 f 
WHiTk. | 10+ 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Tre “Bristo.” Ipea. 

F. M. Teed, of New York, has made a large 
private collection of problems classified to 
idea, etc. Thus he has a “Bristol” book, 
wherein all the problems are based on that 
famous theme, which is one that can be 
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illustrated by moving any piece. In Part I. 
he has two-movers, divided into six section 
—1l, King moving; 2, Queen moving; 3, 
Rook moving; etc. Part II. contains three- 
movers, divided in a similar manner. Then 
he has an “Indian” book, divided thus: 
Part L, section 1—two moves, covering 
Bishop ; section 2—two moves, covering Rook. 
Part II., section 1—three moves, covering 
Bishop ; section 2—three moves, covering 
Rook. And so on. 

The Bristol problem is one by F. Healey, 
of London, which gained a prize in the 
tourney at Bristol in 1861. It stands thus: 
White, K—K R 2; Q—K Kt 6; Rs—Q sq. 
and K B83; B—QR sq.; Kts—Q Kt 6 and 
KB7; Psp—QR3,Q B 3, Q 2,Q 5, and K 
Kt 2. Black, K-QB4; B—Q Kt4; Kt— 
QKt2; Psp—QK5,QB5, K B5, andK Kt 
2. White mates in three moves. The idea 
is to remove the R from dl, and thus clear 
the line from bl to gl for theQ. It was 
pointed out by the late H. J. C. Andrews 
that there is an older problem, by W. Grim- 
shaw, in which the R plays a similar part. 
In 1862 the idea was composed for the B, by 
H. F. L. Meyer, thus: White, K—Q Kt 4; 
Q-Q sq.; R—K 8; B—Q Kt 2; P—Q 5. 
Black, K—Q Kt 2; BA-Q R 3; P—Q Kt3 
and 4. White mates in three moves (by 1, 
B—R 8). Then there followed a clever five- 
mover by J. Kohtz and C. Kockelkorn, in 
which the K clears the way for the Q by 
moving to K R 8, thus: White, K—K R 4; 
Q—K R38; B—QB6; Kts—Q sq. and K 6; 
P—K Kt 2. Black, K—K5; Rs—Q B7 and 
Q4;B-Qki8; Kt-KR7; P—K 4. Then 
F. Healey showed the same idea for the Kt, 
in three moves, thus: White, K—Q B 4; Q— 
QR3; B—Q kt6; Kt—Q B6; Ps-QR5 
and K Kt 4. Black, K—K 6; B—K B5; Kt 
—K8; Ps—K4andK kKt4. (1, Kt—R 7.) 
It is curious that in all these problems the 
black B plays an important part, which, 
however, is not necessary, for in the follow 
ing four-mover by Kohtz and Kockelkorn, the 
black R clears theNine for the Q: White, 
K—K Kt 3; Bs—Q B3 and K Kt 2; Kt—K 
; Pp—QR6,QB5,Q 2, K B 5,andKR6. 
Black, K—K 4; Q—Q R sq.; R—Q B 5q 
Kt-Q 5; Ps—Q RB 2, Q Kt 6,Q B2, Q B3, 
K B3,K Kt4, and KR2. 1,P—Q 3, R—R 
sq. 2, B—K 4,Q—K Kt sq. 3, B—Q Kt 2. 
The idea can also be shown in self-mates. 
Examples for the P will be shown in our 
next chess column. 


Soxvtton or No. 404.—1, B—Q 2, K—B5 
or K 5 (ora, b,c). 2, Kt—K 3 (ch.) and Kt 


or B mates. (a) BxP. 2, B—Kt8 (ch.), 
ete. (b) Kt--B5. 2, Kt—K 7 (ch.). (c) P 
—B4. 2, Kt—K 3(ch.), K-B3. 3,P—Q 
5 mate. 
-—- 20h g0e-—— 
“TRY.” 


By THe LATE Lonp Ciarues RussEtL, 


ee watching ut Harrow, one afternoon, a very 
dcar old friend couching’ the youngest game of 
cricketers. A little fellow was very wrongly given out 
by the umpire, one of his schoolfellowa. Like a good 
young cricketer he gave up the wicket, but came out 
in a grent passion, vowing he would never play cricket 
again, Qn which my friend beckoned to him and said, 
“My little fellow, if ever you mean to make a cricketer 
you must first learn to keep your temper.” On which the 
Jittle lad replied, “ Oh yes, sir, I know that, but pet hapsI 
shall never have another chance of making 100--I had 
made 90!" You will be glad to hear that since then 
he has made many 100’s. He became the best cricketer 
of the school, and soon after he had left Oxford he was 
selected by the M.C.C. to play. for the (Gentlemen 
against the Players, when I saw him and the renowned 
Dr. Gruce xo in first and make 200 runs between them 
before they were parted. You see he overcame his 
difficulty ; and again 1 aay to you all—“ TRY.” 


A, B, C, anv D or CRICKET. 


Puay WITH A STRAIGHT RAT! 
KREP YOUR RIGHT FooT FIRM! 
KEEP YOUR KYK ON THE BALL} 
KEEP YOUR TEMPER 1 
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FUN FROM THE CLASSICS, 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
Amateur Photography. 


[Continued from p. 432.] 


(7) Lantern Slides. 


First Prise—One Guinea, 
Wann Mtn, 4 Victoria Road, Waterloo, Liverpool. 


Second Prize—Half-a-Guinea. 
E. Banccu Bakke, Park House, Warwick Street, 
Worthing, Sussex. 
CERTIFICATES, 
lst Grade. 


ALEXANDER YEWDALI, 1 Rose Villas, Meanwood Road, 
Mcauwood, Leeds, 


E. T. Trrrertox, Eastbourne House, Joppa, Mid- 
lothian. 


A. 8. Buxsrstox, 5 Strathmore Road, Newsham Park. 
Liverpool. 


E. C, Lawsoy, 19 Pride Hill, Shrewsbury. 
W. J. BRooxx, The Crescent, New Rosd, Bromsgrove. 


Jack H. SUTHERLAND, Elm Bank, Higher Bebington, 
Birkenhead. 


PERCIVAL M. J. ARMSTRONG, Oakamoor, Bournemouth. 
E. H. Conn, 79 High Street, Strood, Kent. 

ALEX. R. RipDLE, 4 Strathaven Terrace, Oban, N.B. 
W. Hensent, 64 Metal Street, Cardiff. 


Eprrm A. J. Wnicut, 153 Upper Kennington Lane 
Vauxhall, 6.1. 


W. F. Booru, 50 Park Avenue, Oswestry. 


. 3nd Grade, 

W.C. II. Ayson, 42 Devonshire Road, Forest Hill, #1. 

‘Mrs: Cuirr, 47 Victoria Road, Headingley, Leeds. 

C. P. Fysrs Custos, Blandford Rectory, Dorset. 

GronGx SEXTON, 2 Hillend Gardens, Partickhill, 
Glasgow. 

ea Hant, Bow House, High Street, Christoharch, 

fants. 

Lioxgt. 
burgh. 

ALLAN ARtucR, 40 Athole Gardens, Kelvinside. 
Glasgow. 


. PERL Ritcne, 1 Melville Crescent, Edin- 


00, jou 


- Corresvondence, 


P. P.S.—Castings are geuctally supplied in the rough, 
and require a good deal ot work to finish them. 


Licnt BorrtE (0. B. Goodyer).—The bottle should 
not be more than one-third full of oll poured into the 
phosphorus whilst warm. It should be exposed to 
the light during the daytime, and the cork removed 
when a light is required. Perhaps your phosphorus 
was not very good. At the best it is only a tem- 
porary light lasting a short time, and must not be 
expected to equal the electric light. You had better 
remove a portion of the oil and add another piece of 
phosphorus. 


‘Misstoxany (Kendal).—Missionaries have to receive 
special training, and are selected and sent out to the 
field by one or other of the great missionary societies. 
Your best plan, in the first instance, would be to see 
your own clergyman or minister on the subject. 
Indeed, without his recommendation you would not 
be received at all. 


W. G. Frasen—t. Liverpool Street (G.E.R.) is now 
the largest London station. 2. Dule & Co. 7 & § 
Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, &.c., or Price & Co, 26 
Ludgate Hill, x.c. 


“A Stauxcn Reaper” (B. E. T.)—1. What you want 

is the solution sold under the name of “Cresco- 
fylma.” The composition of it is a trade sccret. 
You can get it from any dealer—sach as Mr. J. 
Fallowfield, 146 Charing Cross Rond, w.c. 2. You 
can get the books of Jules Verne that you mention 
through any bookseller ; they are published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 3. Strong solution of 
hyposulphite of soda might remove the spot, but we 
feel very doubtful about it, 


“Tapry."—1. We cannot think of any mistake you are 
likely to have made with the dry battery. You may 
have got something wrong with the contacts un- 
‘awares, The paste ought not to be quite hard. 2. Ax 
for the dynamo, it is hopeless to attempt to unravel 
the mystery. if your electrical master cannot do s 
with the machine before him. 
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“**A place of sacrifice!’ cried Jack.” 


THE RIDERS ; 
oR, 
THROUGH FOREST 
AND SAVANNAH. 


A TALE OF FLOWERS AND 
FILIBUSTERS. 
By Asumore Russan AND 
Freperick Boye, 
Joint Authors of “The Orchid Seekers,” ete. 


(With INustrations by ALPRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER VI.—A STRANGE REFUGE. 
T = mules were overtaken in an 
instant. Hertz snatched the 
saddle-bags from the animal he had 
ridden and threw them over “his 
shoulder. 
“Take what you can!” he whis- 


S pered; and Jack and Harry hurriedly 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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relieved the other mule of a portion of its 

The sweat streamed down Pepe's brown 
face; he called on some saint or other 
between every blow of his stick; but he 
must have known it was no use—mules 
cannot and will not run in the forest. 
The mozo, however, had no mind to lose 
his animals; he drove them before him 
until he came to a place where the others 
left a trail so in that the pursuers 
would be sure to follow with a rush, and 
there led them behind a thicket. 

Straight on went Joaquin. Luckily the 
undergrowth was not dense, and they 
could creep along at a fair pace without 
chopping @ path, as is usual in untrodden 
jungle. The clang of the machete would 
have betrayed them, and at the same time’ 
encouraged the pursuers, whose shouts 
they heard. Europeans have very little 
chance of escape in the forest, when a 
company of barefoot natives get on their 
trail; but it might be hoped that these 
ruffians were only following with the 
object of plunder. If 0, they would soon 
give it up, probably. In fact, as the 
Orchid Seekers hurried on the shouts grew 
fainter, but Joaquin did not slack his pace. 

Advancing thus swiftly, they caught a 
peep of curious creatures which would 
have scuttled away before the sound of a 
more leisurely approach. Jack was badly 
startled by an armadillo which rose 
beneath his feet and ran off, dodging and 
doubling clumsily, though no one dreamt 
of pursuing. They had just a glimpse of 
raccoons, a whole troop of them, feeding 
on the ground ; they scurried up the trees, 
their bushy, striped tails pendent—boughs 
clashed, leaves fell in showers, and they 
disappeared. Brown spider - monkeys 
barked and yelped at the intrusion, and 
from the tree-tops rained some hard green 
fruit upon their heads—but Joaquin held 
on his way. 

Visions they had of beautiful flowers in 
the glades—of traes that bore blossom 
instead of leaf—great domes of colour— 
pink, and red, and yellow, and blue, and 
white. Jack and Harry followed Joaquin 
and his boy through a thicket of reed-like 
plants eight or ten feet high, and never 
saw the glorious yellow flower, seven or 
eight inches across, which topped almost 
every stem. But Hertz snatched a bloom. 

“A Sobralia !" he cried, “and new! 
If we could only stop!” 

But they could not stay even for a new 
species of that genus whose splendour is 
rivalled among orchida alone, though the 
blossom lives but a day. 

Thus for nearly an hour they forced 
their way through the forest, emerging at 
length, with clothes torn to rags, on a 
grassy savannah—a tiny patch of sward 
such as leads the thoughtful to wonder 
why the forest does not swallow it up. 
On the edge the old Indian stopped and 
raised his hand. All listened. Jack and 
Harry heard nothing—probably Joaquin 
did, for in a moment he struck across the 
prairie at a run. 

“T've had enough of this!” Jack 
grumbled. But Hertz caught his arm 
and pulled him on. “ Joaquin knows 
what he is doing,” he said. ‘He's too 
old to run without good cause.” 

Presently, however, Hertz turned and 
swept the forest edge with his glass. Jack 
and Harry also looked back. Not a 
“White Cockade '’ was to be seen—only 
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the dark wood, and beyond it the misty 
blue peak of Momotombo, which had been 
on their left hand since they started from 
Leon, and was now behind them. 

They slackened speed somewhat, though 
the tireless Indian a hundred yards ahead 
urged them on by frequent signs. He 
held little Pedro’s hand, and trotting 
rather than running, covered the ground 
very fast. 

It was a veritable flower-prairie they 
crossed. Here and there solid masses of 
leaf and blossom were heaped round some 
shrub—convolvuli, pink, blue, and blue 
and pink, with many another bloom which 
they dared not stay to examine. Con- 
spicuous among a score of varied colours 
slesmned splashes of some pale yellow 

lower half buried in the long grass. 
Harry glanced at them wistfully as he 
hurried by. 

“ What are they ?”’ he asked of Hertz. 

“T can’t say at this distance; not 
orchids, certainly,’ was the breathless 
reply. 

Butterflies more beautiful than those 
which fluttered from bloom to bloom on 
that little savannah they had never seen 
—not even in Borneo. Blue, semi-trans- 
parent Morphos ; Heliconide striped and 
spotted with yellow, red, and black; 
“swallow-tails,” white and green and 
yellow—all the species of Central America 
seemed to have gathered there. 

Just before they again entered the 
forest Harry turned aside, snatched a 
handful of the yellow flowers and thrust 
them into his specimen-box. 

The trees here were bigger, the under- 
growth much more dense than in the 
forest through which they had rushed. 
Fortunately they had not to force their 
way far through the tangle, for soon 
Joaquin and Pedro disappeared in a path 
about three feet wide, but worn here and 
there at least six feet deep. All followed. 
It was like a tunnel; just above their 
heads the spreading branches met and 
interlaced, forming a roof so dense that 
the light penetrated dimly. The Indian 
and his boy rested on a gnarled root 
which stretched across the track. The 
youths and Hertz chose another. After 
awhile Joaquin rose. 

“T will look for the mules,” he said, 
and walked back towards the savannah. 

“Do you think Pepe escaped?” asked 
Jack. 

“Joaquin seems to think so," Hertz 
answered. 

Presently Harry bethought him of the 
yellow flowers. Turning aside, he took 
them out secretly—one glance was 
enough; but he said nothing. Watching 
his opportunity, however, he followed 
Joaquin—other marvels might have 
escaped the Collector’s keen eyes in that 
rush. Climbing up the bank where the 
Indian had disappeared, he began to force 
a way through the undergrowth with as 
little noise as possible; but he had 
scarcely gone a dozen yards when a move- 
ment among the leaves at his feet caused 
him to spring aside. Next moment a 
snake, like a living jewel, coral-red, with 
yellow rings at intervals, coiled slowly and 
hissed at him. Crushing on in no small 
alarm—for although he did not recognise 
the serpent, he knew it must be deadly, 
or why those bright colours if not to warn 
other creatures to beware?—he had 
nearly reached the savannah when 


Joaquin suddenly stood before him. So 
silently he had approached through the 
twining creepers that Harry was startled 
again. The aged Indian held up his hand 
as if to bar the road, then pointed towards 
the path. Harry returned rather crest- 
fallen, taking care, however, not. to go 
back the same way as he had come. 

“‘ Where have you been?” Jack asked. 

“ Well,” said Harry, “I intended to go 
to the savannah, but our fairy godmother 
turned me back.” 

“Serve you right, too!” exclaimed 
Hertz. “ You had no business to leave 
this hiding-place ; you might have been 
seen.” 

“By the way,” rejoined Harry, “I 
nearly trod on a stumpy red-and-yellow 
snake. Is it venomous, do you think, Mr. 
Hertz?” 

“ Was it coral-red with yellow rings ?* 

“Yes.” 

“Then, my boy, you have been just ar 
near sudden death as your foot was to 
that reptile! It must bea Corale; when 
a@ man is bitten by that serpent he fall» 
almost immediately; his blood coagulates 
and he dies!” 

They had rested nearly an hour when 
Joaquin came up with Pepe and the 
mules. 

“Bo you escaped, then?” cried Hertz, 
glad to see the moo safe and pleased to 
recover their property. 

“Yes, Sefior,” he answered. “The 
‘White Cockades’ ran past me. When 
they had gone I crossed the road and 
found this path. I saw them no more.’ 

Joaquin spoke to the mozo, took 
Pedro’s hand, and strode off through the 
tunnel. But Pepe shouted something in 
the Indian tongue, and he turned back. 
Excitedly the mozo talked, with many 
gestures. Joaquin spoke seldom, but 
every word increased Pepe's agitation. 
It was not difficult to understand the dis- 
pute—the mozo objected to go farther 
on that road. Presently Joaquin spoke 
angrily, and Pepe gave in. He turned the 
moules round and followed the Indian, but 
with a sullen face. 

“Where are you going?” Hertz asked 
him. 

“To Nihapa,” he answered, almost 
savagely. But Hertz fancied he detected 
fear in the tones. 

“Is that a village?” 

“No. It is a place of devils!” 

Pepe was evidently frightened as well as 
sullen, and Hertz asked him no more 
questions. 

“Joaquin is probably taking us to an 
ancient ruin where the ‘ White Cockades 
won’t care to follow,” he explained. 

“Tam not afraid of ghosts,” laughc« 
Jack. It was close upon sundown. He 
had scarcely spoken when a hoarse rum- 
bling howl, loud and threatening ar 
thunder, echoed through the forest. 
Louder and nearer it rolled, now on thix 
side, now that, now in the distance . 
again almost within arm’s length, as i: 
seemed. 

“What's that?’? he gasped, then 
laughed awkwardly. ‘ Of course, they’r 
only harmless congos.* I thought for » 
moment the forest must be full of jaguars 
and pumas.” 

The sun was sinking, and twilight 


© The congo is @ black baboon, very sluggish ant 
stuy id, whose roar would make a lion envious. 


reigned already in that deep cutting over- 
arched with leaves. When the congos 
ceased howling awhile they heard the 
twitter of nightjars, which fluttered 
softly from the dusk on noiseless wings 
and lit upon the path, rising suddenly at 
their very feet. 

“ Pepe might well think there are devils 
here,” Jack muttered after starting back 
in real aiarm as one of these uncanny 
creatures brushed his face. 

Othersounds they heard from time totime 
—grunts and caterwaulings. No wonder 
the youths carried their guns at the ready. 

Presently they began to ascend, climb- 
ing up through thin forest to a tabloland. 
Joaquin halted in shadow where the 
forest ceased. The moon had risen; its 
first beams whitened a hill, evidently a 
volcano, on the farther side of a narrow 
plain. On the left stood a hut of bamboo ; 
& mass of stone, rough blocks covered 
with trees and shrubs, filled the space on 
the right. Joaquin led the way into the 
Int, which was unoccupied. The Orchid 
Seekers at once took possession. Tired 
as they were, the old Indian and his boy’s 
obvious familiarity with the place did not 
strike them. Joaquin fetched water for 
the mules and for cooking; brought out 
several bundles of sacaté (a coarse grass 
used as fodder) from a shed behind the 
hut, and swept the floor of beaten earth 
with branches, while Pedro lit a fire out- 
side ; then both disappeared. 

For a time Pepe seemed incapable of an 
effort. He followed his masters into the 
but, flung himself down and wrapped up 
his head and shoulders. Until Hertz and 
Harry bestirred themselves to get supper 
he never moved. But while they wero 
boiling a fowl with broken brcad and 
Srijoles—small beans—he rose and thrust 
two or three chunks of sun-dried beef into 
the fire on astick, warmed them through, 
and devoured them. 

After supper Hertz lit a tiny lamp 
which he had procured at Leon, and they 
hung up their hammocks within the hut. 
But the place swarmed with insect pests. 
Moths almost as large as birds fluttered 
about the flame, threatening to overset 
the lamp. Bats followed, chasing their 
prey round and round the light—announ- 
cing each success by a low, shrill twitter. 
Altogether the hut was so uncomfortable 
that they fixed the mosquito-nets round 
the fire, and lay there, chatting in low 
tones. 

“Oh!” said Harry presently, “I gota 
few of those yellow flowers we saw on the 
savannah. You remember, Mr. Hertz? 
You said they were certainly not orchids, 
but—vwell, I'll fetch them.” 

He rose and took a scape from his 
specimen-box bearing many blossome, 
three inches across—sepals and _ petals 
yellow-green banded with brown, lip rich 
yellow with a white disc—an orchid, a8 
Harry knew very well. 

Hertz took it in his hand. Hitherto 
the famous Collector’s remarks have been 
translated—broken English is wearying. 
But for this once we will write down his 
werds as uttered. Hertz, then, took the 
spray and bent down to the fire to exam- 
ine it. 

“ Ach !” he cried in an instant, spring- 
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ing to his feet and whirling his hook 
round his head, sending the supports of 
the mosquito-nete flying. “I, Ludwig 
Hertz, said dis vas certainly nodt an 
orchid ?—I, who haf seen so many shtrange 
vagaries ? Boys, I gonfess meinself— 
vhat ish dat for a vordt ?—ach /—an idiot! 
Nodt an orchid? Bah! Idt ish a 
glorious, heafenly orchid—idt ish—budt 
dere !—vhat on eart’ idt doing dere—grow- 
ing in de grass, oonder de blazing sun? 
You recognise idt, Harry ?"” 


“ Asan Oncidtum *—yes. Itis new to 
me.”” 
“New! Idtish glorious, heafenly new! 


I dake notes of dat place. Some day 
I vill gome, gollect de ploonder, und 
erstaunish Europe. You gif me dis?” 

“ With pleasure, Mr. Hertz!” 

Tenderly the excited gentleman placed 
the blossoms in his ;cimen-box, then 
wrote in his pocket-book particulars of the 
direction they had taken from Nagarotte 
to the savannah. 

Jack and Harry rearranged the nets, 
for the mosquitos there were more than 
usually bloodthirsty, then lay down, facing 
Hertz, who was catching garrapatas t 
with a piece of wax, which he pressed on 
his flesh and very cautiously withdrew— 
when the insects were drawn away with 
it. The tire burned brightly, throwing a 
ved glare on the pile of stones before the 

at. 

Suddenly Harry said: “I’ve been look- 
ing at yonder heap. Either the firelight 
plays strange tricks there, or my ima- 
gination is particularly lively to-night. 
I keep fancying some of them are 
figures.” 

All looked. Just then the firewood 
shifted, throwing up a brighter blaze. 

“There ts o figure ’.” cried Jack, 
springing to his feet. Harry snatched a 

jaming brand, and they approached the 
maas, which, except where the firelight 
played, loomed dark beneath the trees. 

Dimly they beheld a monster carved 
in stone—half beast, half human. Its 
tongue lolled out of the huge mouth and 
hung on its breast; its thighs encircled 
the misshapen body in a contortion inde- 
scribable. Behind, an alligator reared its 
hideous head, resting great fore-paws on 
the figure’s massy shoulders. Horribly 
malignant was the expression, of the 
human face below, with its deep-cut eyes 
and prominent pupils, heavy, projecting 
eyebrows, and distorted mouth. 

“T thought the mound was a ruined 
tomb,” said Hertz. “I scarcely think so 
now—that monstrous figure can’t be a 
portrait. Evidently it is an Indian Idol. 
If so, we are probably gazing on all that 
is left of a Teocalli.” 

“A place of sacrifice!” cried Jack. 

“And of worship. It’s possible that 
horrid mouth has held the heart of many 
a victim offered to the Sun-god. I don’t 
wonder that Pepe is frightened.” 


® Now called Oncidium splendidum. But Herts never 
maw that savannah again. Not until 1882 was Unc. 
splendidum brought to England in bulk—by Mr. Over- 
sluya, a traveller nent out by Mr. Sander of St, Albans. 
He found it in Costa Rica, growing in the grass, as 
described. 

+ Garrapatas are a kind of tick. They swarm inthe 
Nicaraguan foreats at certain seasons, and, attaching 
themselves to the traveller, burrow into his flesh. 
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Harry raised the make-shift torch. It 
was snatched from his grasp and flung 

ards away. Fire flashed from the dark 

lt of forest on the instant, and a shot 
rang out. But the bullet whistled harm- 
lessly by. Before them stood Joaquin, 
with long, skinny arm pointing to the 
hut. He had snatched the brand. 

“ Follow!" he whispered, and avoiding 
the fire, he glided swiftly across the open 
space. Pepe was already on his feet. 

The Orchid Seekers picked up their 
arms and the saddle-bags and hastened 
after Joaquin and Pedro, leaving their 
mosquito-nets round the fire—it would 
have been courting death to venture 
within the circle of light. 

No word was spoken until they were 
approaching the peak already mentioned. 
Said Jack: “ Those scoundrels did follow 
our trail, then?” 

“They, or others of their sort,” Hertz 
answered. “ Don’t talk for your life!” 

Taking advantage of every bit of cover 
Joaquin trotted on until he reached the 
base of the cone, which was covered with 
coarso grass. There he turned sharply 
to the left, and presently began to climb 
obliquely towards a cleft which stretched 
from the summit downwards like a nar- 
row V. Passing throngh this opening, 
they found themselves at the top of a 
path that appeared to descend between 
high walls of rock into the bosom of the 
mountain. Harry looked back. 

“ Where's Pepe ?” he exclaimed. 

Until then no one had observed that 
the mozo had not followed with tho mules. 
But—with shouts of pursuers ringing in 
their ears—that was no time to seek him. 

They were now within a circle of cliffs, 
apparently from five hundred to eight 
hundred feet high. Far below lay a tarn, 
gleaming pale yellow in the moon- 
ight. 

ee The crater of an extinct volcano!" 
muttered Hertz. “This, then, must be 
Nihapa!” 

Without a pause or a word Joaquin led 
the way down the steep path, which 
turned suddenly, and ran along the face 
of the cliff—an easy slope. Presently 
they stood on the shore of that strange 
water. Past big rocks which had evidently 
fallen from above, and white barkless 
trunks lying prone, half in the water, half 
on crumbled scoriz, old Joaquin guided 
them, finally halting before the dark mouth 
of a cavern, seemingly guarded by o dead 
spectral tree. 

“ Here you will be safe,” he said, and 
entered. 

“A likely place for a tigre,} if it were 
daylight,” Hertz muttered. “But he 
would be prowling on the savannah 
now.” 

Harry struck a light. To their great 
surprise they found that the cave was the 
habitation of man. Two bedsteads— four 
posts and a stretched hide—were ranged 
against the wall. In a corner stood a 
metlate for grinding maize and a baking 
stone. Wearied out, they asked no 
questions, but finng themselves on the 
rude beds and fell aslee, 


t The jaguar {s tho “ tigre” of Central America; its 
“Jeon” is the puma, 
(70 be continues.) 
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: CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


‘ A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 
By Junes, VERNE, 
Author of “ Rodolphe de Gorts," “Adrift in the Pacific,” ele, etc. 
CHAPTER IX. 
7 atte Antifer was performing in this sentiment that something unusual had 


“Your uncle is dancing, my children,” 


quartette party, Enogate and Juhel — occurred. said Nanon. 


had gone off to the mairie and the And any doubt as to this was removed 
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“ Had these people been to call on Captain Antifer?” 


“ But he could not shake the house like 
church, when he and Enogate heard the noise this!” 


“No, that is Tregomain.” 

“What! Is Tregomain dancing 
too?” 

“ Probably not to annoy uncle!” 
said Enogate. 

The three went upstairs, and 
very naturally supposed that Antifer 
had gone mad, when they saw him 
capering about and yelling at the 
top of his voice : 

“T have my lon—lon—gi— 
T have my gi—gi—tude |” 

And then Tregomain, joining in, 
pufting as if he were in danger of 
a stroke of apoplexy : 

“Oh yes, his gi—his longitude!" 


A revelation suddenly enlightened 
Juhel. Those two strangers who 
had just left the house! Was this 
the messenger of Kamylk Pasha 
who had arrived at last ? 

The young man turned pale, and 
stopping Antifer in the middle of a 
step— 

“What, uncle,” he said, “ have 
you got it?” 

“T have it!” 

“ He has it !’’ murmured Trego- 
main. And he sank on to a chair, 
which, being unable to oppose an 
impcssible resistance, broke to pieces 
beneath him, 

As soon as their uncle had re- 
covered his breath, Enogate and 
Juhel were told what had happened 
the day before—the arrival of Ben 
Omar and his clerk, the attempt 
at extortion relative to Kamylk’s 
letter, the contents of the will, the 
exact longitude of the island where 
the treasure was buried—Captain 
Antifer had only to stoop to pick it 
up! 

“ Well, uncle, now that these two 
individuals know where the nest is, 
they can get it before you can!" 

“Wait a minute!" exclaimed 
Antifer, shrugging up his shoulders. 
“Do you think I was fool enough 
to give them the key of the strong- 
box?” 

And Tregomain emphasised the 
question by solemnly shaking his 
head. 

“A strong-box which holds four 
millions!” 

And the word “millions” ap- 
peared to swell in Antifer’s mouth 
as if it would choke him. 

If he expected that this declara- 
tion would be welcomed with shouts 
of enthusiasm, he was promptly 
undeceived. What! a shower of 


When they returned from their walk overhead and the improvised song, the gold of which Danae would have been 
they saw, to their surprise, two strangers last line of which could be heard at the jealous,a torrent of diamonds and precious 


come out of the house in the Rne des farther end of the ramparts. stones pouring on to this humble house, 
Hautes Salles, and move off, gesticulating Had their uncle gone out of his mind? and not a hand held out for them—not one 
furiously. Had these people been to call - “What is the matter, aunt?” asked to tear off the roof so as not to lose a 


on Captain Antifer? Juhel had a pre-  Juhel. drop of the rain of wealth ? : 


Yet it was so. A glacial silence received 
the phrase stuffed with millions so trium- 
phantly declaimed by the author. 

“Ah, that is it!” he said, looking at 
one after the other—his sister, his nephew, 
his niece, his friend. “I tell you I am as 
rich as Creesus, that I return from Eldo- 
rado laden with gold enough to sink me, 
and you do not even fall on my neck and 
wish me joy!” 

There was no reply. Nothing but eyes 
cast down and faces turned away. 

“ Well, Nanon ?” 

“ Yes, brother,” replied Nanon, “ it is a 
nice little fortune.” 

“A nice little fortune! More than 
three hundred thousand francs to eat 
every day of the year! And you, Enogate, 
do you also think it is a nice little for- 
tune?” 

“Uncle!” said the girl, “it is not 
necessary to be as rich as that——” 

“Yes, I know. I know the rest. 
Money does not make happiness! Is 
that your opinion, Mr. Captain ?” asked 
the uncle of his nephew. 

“*My opinion,” replied Juhel, “is that 
this Egyptian ought to have thrown the 
title of Pasha into the bargain, for so much 
money and no titlek——”’ 

“Ha, ha! Antifer Pasha!” said the 
bargeman with a chuckle. 

“Steady there! ’’—in a tone of com- 
mand—“ Steady there, ex-captain of the 
Charmante Amélic—are you trying to 
make fun of me?” 

“I, my worthy friend!” replied Trego- 
main—“ certainly not. And if you are so 
pleased with your millions, I offer you a 
hundred million compliments.” 

But why was it that the family received 
the exultations of its chief socoldly ?. He 
might perhaps think no more of his plan 
of superb alliances for his niece and 
nephew; perhaps he would give up his 
idea of breaking off, or at least delaying, 
the marriage of Juhel and Enogate, 
although his longitude had arrived before 
April 6th. But there was a doubt as to 
this, and hence the anxiety of Enogate and 
Juhel, Nanon and Gildas Tregomain. 

Tregomain resolved to give his friend 
an opportunity of explaining. Better to 
know at once what was going to happen. 
At least they could discuss the matter, 
and let this terrible uncle hear reason. 

“Look here, my friend,” said ‘Trego- 
main, rounding his back, “ suppose you 
have these millions Re 

“ Suppose? Why suppose ?” 

“Well, let us say you have them—a 
good fellow like you, accustomed to live 
in a humble way—what are you going 
to do?” 

“What I please,” replied Antifer 
drily. 

“You are not going to buy all St. Malo, 
I imagine——_” 

“All St. Malo, all St. Servan, and all 
Dinard, if it suits me, and even that ridi- 
culous Rance, which has no other water 
than what the tide chooses to bring 
it.” 

. “That may be,” said Tregomain, biting 
his lip; * but you cannot eat a morsel 
more, or drink a glass more, unless you 
buy a supplementary stomach——”’ 

_ “I will buy what I Jixe, Mr. Freshwater 
Sailor, and if anyone says no to me, if 
I find any opposition among my own 


le-—— 


This was addressed to the lovers. 
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“T will eat my millions. I will dissi- 
pate them ; I will turn them into smoke, 
into dust; and Juhel and Enogate shall 
have none of the two each I intend one 
day to leave them——” 

“Better say the four to both, my 
friend.” 

“Why ?* 

“Because they are going 
married.” 

This touched the burning question. 

“Hold there, bargeman,” said Antifer, 
in the voice of a stentor. “Up you go 
to the mainroyal, and take a look 
around.” 


to get 
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and as the longitude has 


come ; 
come- 

“ All the more reason for assuring their 
happiness——” 

“Exactly. And therefore Enogato 
shall marry a prince——” 

“Tf she can find one.” 

“ And Juhel a princess.” 

“There are none to marry!” replied 
Tregomain, who could argue no more. 

“You can always find one when you 
have a dowry of two millions to offer.” 

Tregomain judged it prudent not to 
withstand him, and all four went down- 
stairs, They were all in despair, and the 


“* Nothing but eyes cast down and faces turned away.” 


This was his way of sending Tregomain 
about his business—figuratively be it 
understood, for to hoist such a mass to 
the top of any mast whatever would have 
been impossible without the aid of a cap- 


stan. 

Neither Nanon, nor Juhel, nor Enogate 
dared interfere in the conversation. The 
young captain got so white that he was 
evidently hardly able to master his indig- 
nation. 

But the bargeman was not one to desert 
anybody in the open ser. Approaching 
his friend, he said: 

“However, you made a promise—” 

“ What promise?” 

“ To consent to their marriage.” 


“Yes—if the longitude did not 


girl was crying. This was almost more 
than Tregomain could bear. 

“TI don’t like people to cry,” he said, 
“not even when sorrow comes to them, 
my little one.”” 

“But,” said she, “all is lost. Unclo 
will never give in. This enormous fortune 
has turned his head.” 

“Yes,” said Nanon; “and when my 
brother gets an idea into his head ——" 

Juhel did not speak. He strodo about 
the room crossing and uncrossing his 
arms, opening and shutting his hands. 
Suddenly he exclaimed— 

“ After all, he is not master! I have 
no need of his permission to marry. I 
am of age——.” 

“But Enogate is not,” said the barge- 
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man. “And as her guardian he can 
object.” 

“Yes, and we are all dependent on 
him," added Nanon, bowing her head. 

“ My advice,” said Tregomain, “ is not 
to oppose him directly. It is not im- 
possible that this mania will pass away, 
particularly if we seem to give in to 
him.” 

“ You ought to be right,” said Iinogate. 
“We shall gain more by gentleness than 
violence—at least, I hope so.” 

© Besidos,” said the bargeman, “ lie has 
not got the millions yet.” 

“No,” said Juhel ; “and in spite of his 
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understood him. Juhel's resolve was 
dictated by good sense; perhaps the 
length of the voyage might be shortened 
by it. 
athe oung captain did his best to 
console her. He would write to her often ; 
he would tell her all that happened; 
Nanon would not leave her, nor would 
Tregomain, who would see her every day, 
who would teach her resignation. 
“Depend on me, my girl,” said the 
bargeman, much moved. “I will teach 
you not to dwell on it too much. You 
don't know the adventures of the Char- 
mante Amélie?” 


“** You are sure it is Muscat? '"* 


Intitude and his longitude, ho may come 
to grief before he lays his hands on 
them.” 

“Then uncle is going away?" asked 
Enogate. . 

« Probably,” said Tregomain, “now he 
knows where the island is.” _ 

“will acoompany him,” said Juhel. 

“You, Juhel ?” exclaimed the girl. 

“Yes, it must be b0 ; I should like to be 
there to provent his committing some 
stupidity, to bring him back if he stays 
awny too long.” , 

« Well thought of, my boy!” said the 
bargoman. 

“© Who knows where he may be dragged. 
running after this treasure, and to what 
dangers he may be exposed ?” 

Enogate folt as sad as over, but she 


No, Enogate did not know them, for he 
had not yet dared to recount them for fear 
of Captain Antifer. 

“Well, I will tell you them. They 
are very interesting. . The time will pass. 
Some day we shall see our friend return 
with his millions under his arm—or the 
bag empty—and our brave Juhel, who will 
take but one jump from the house to the 
Cathedral. I will not stop you. If you 
like, I will have my new coat made while 
they are away, and wear it every mora- 
ing.”” 
“ Below there! Bargemant” 

The well-known voice made the whole 
company start. 

“ He calls me,” said Tregomain. 

“ What does he want with you ? "asked 
Nanon. 


“That is not the way he speaks when 
he is angry," suggested Enogate. 

“No,” said Juhel. “There is more 
impatience than anger in the tone.” 

“ Tregomain—will you come ?”” 

“T am coming,” eaid Tregomain. And 
the stairs began to groan as the bargeman 
went up them. 

A minute afterwards Antifer had pushed 
him across the rocm and locked the door. 
Then, drawing him before the table on 
which the atlas was open, he held a pair 
of compasses out to him. 

“Take this!’ he said. 

“These compasses ? "” 

“Yes,” said Antifer sharply ; “ this island 
—this island with the millions in it—I 
have been trying to find its place on the 
map———" 

“And it is not there?” exclaimed 
Tregomain, in a tone that betrayed less 
surprise than satisfaction. 

“Who says so?" replied Antifer. 
“And why is this island not on the 
map?” 

“Then it is?” 

“Ifitis. I believe that it is; but [am 
80 nervous, my hand shakes, the compasses 
burn my fingers. I cannot touch the map 
with them.” 

“ And you want me to do it?” 

“Tf you are able to.” 

“Oh!” said Tregomain. 

“ Well, try, and we shall see. Hold the 
compasses and run the point along the 
fifty-fourth meridian, or rather the fifty- 
fifth, for the islet is fifty-four degrees 
fifty-seven minutes——”’ 

The figures began to trouble the worthy 
man's head. 

“Fifty-seven degrees, _ fifty - four 
minutes?" he repeated, blinking his 
eyes. 

“No—animal!" exclaimed ntifer. 
“ It is the contrary. Go on.” 

Tregomain put the compasses on the 
weatern side of the map. 

“No!” roared his friend. “ Not west! 
Kast, understand, you duffer! East! east | 
east 1” 

Tregomain, deafened by these recrimin- 
ations and objurgations, was incapable of 
doing the work properly. His eyes 
became veiled in a mist, drops of 
perspiration rolled down his forehead, 
and the compasses shook like the clapper 
of an electric bell. 

“Touch the  fifty-fifth meridian," 
vociferated-Antifer.- “ Begin at the top of 
the map, and move down till you cut the 
twenty-fourth parallel!" 

“The twenty-fourth parallel?” stam- 
mered Tregomain. 

“Yes, the idiot! Yes; and the point 
where they cross is the position of the 
island.” 

“The position ——” 

“Well. Go on down.” 

“T am going down!" 

“Oh! the noodle! Youare going up!” 
The truth is that the bargeman did not 
know where he was, and was no fitter than 
his friend to solve the problem. 

Both of them were greatly agitated, 
and their nerves were vibrating like the 
strings of a double bass in the finale of an 
overture. 

Captain Antifer thought ho was going 
mad. And so, doing the only thing he 
could, he shouted for Juhel in a voice that 
sounded as if it came through a spcaking- 
trumpet. 


The young captain appeared almost 
immediately. 

“What do you want, uncle?" 

“Juhel—where is Kamylk Pasha’s 


island?” 

“Where the longitude crosses the 
latitude.” 

© Well, look for it.” 

This was enough for Juhel. His uncle's 


agitation told him what had happened. 
Taking the compasses in a hand which 
did not tremble, he placed the point where 
the fifty-fifth meridian started from the 
north of the map and followed it down. 

“Muscat, at the south-east end of 
Arabia.” 

“ Muscat!" exclaimed Antifer, leaning 
over the map. 

In fact, the fifty-fifth meridian and 
the twenty-fourth parallel crossed on the 
territory of the Sultan of Muscat, in that 
part of the Gulf of Oman above the 
Persian Gulfseparating Arabia from Persia. 

« Muscat!” repeated Captain Antifer. 

“ Mascotte ? * asked Tregomain. 

“Not Mascotte, but Muscat, you 
bargee !”’ roared his friend, shrugging his 
shoulders up to his ears. 


se Qrel. and a bullet/ whizzed past my 

ear, ripping a hole in the canvas of 
the tent two inches from my cheek! Then 
a voice I knew well—it was my mate’s, my 
partner's—-shouted out, “Stand! Don’t 
move hand or foot, or I’ll shoot again; and 
you may bet your life I'll hit you next 
time!” Herewas a nice state of affairs ; for 
I had just stepped inside my own tent—a 
pleasant reception, indeed ! 

Had my mate Tom Bender gone mad? 

I had awakened in the middle of the night, 
when it occurred to me that a piece of beef 
we had baking in our camp oven would be 
the better for attention. I crept out quietly, 
not to disturb my sleeping partner, had made 
up the fire and looked to the cooking, then, 
as silently as possible, I slipped inside again ; 
this is how I was welcomed. 

I shall never forget the “spang"’ of that 
revolver shot, or how it staggered me. I can 
see now the spot of moonlight, which I saw 
out of the corner of my eye, through the hole 
that bullet bored. I suppose I must have 
said something; though in a voice Tom did not 
recognise, but, providentially, I stood quite 
still. I heard him scrambling out of his 
blankets; I believe he was a3 frightened as 
I was, for he kept saying in a very tremulous 
voice, “Don’t move! don't move! or I'll 
shoot!” 

Then he called to me, thinking, of course, 
that I was lying in the bunk near him: 
“Hi! Bill! hi! Rouse up, don’t you hear? 
There's a bushranger in the tent—I've got 
him covered with my pistol; then, in a 
lower grumbling tone, “ Bother the fellow, 
how he sleeps! will nothing rouse him?” 
and I heard him kicking at my bunk across 
the tent to waken me / 

The noise of the revolver, the outcry of 
Tom Bender, with the ejaculations he was 
ceaselessly uttering, had roused the rest of 
our party in the tents adjacent, whose thin 
walls let all sounds pass quite freely; I heard 
them talking and wanting to know what was 
wrong. I had soon grasped the situation ; 
when, in spite of the most unpleasant 
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But this was only approximate, for 
they had as yet taken no account of the 
minutes. 

“You are sure it is Muscat?" 

“Yes, uncle, within seventy miles of 
it.” 

“Can you get any nearer?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then go on, go on—don't you see I 
am bursting with impatience ?” 

And a boiler worked up as he was 
would have been on the point of explo- 
sion. 

Juhel picked up the compasses again, 
and taking account of the minutes in the 
longitude and latitude, he obtained the 
position so exactly that he could only be 
a mile or two out. 

“Well?” asked Antifer. 

“Well, uncle, it is not on the territory 
of the Sultan of Muscat, but little to the 
east of it, in the Gulf of Oman.” 

“ To be sure!” 

“ Why to be sure?” asked Tregomain. 

“ Because if it is an island, it could not 
be on a continent, you bargeman !"” 

This was said in a tone impossible to 
describe. 


By Epwarp Roper, F.B.G.s. 
(With an Mlustration by the AUTHOR.) 


position in which I was placed, I broke into 
uncontrollable laughter. Tom heard this, 
and knew it was me. “ Ah,” He cried, “ you’re 
awake, then, at last, are you? Laughing 
like a fool! This is no joke—here, stop that 
row! Rouse out and tie this fellow’s arms 
behind him!" 

This was too ridiculous. “ Why, Tom,” I 
shouted, ‘‘ you must be mad, or dreaming! 
Put down that revolver—light the candle.” 
Then still louder I yelled out, “ Boys, bring 
a light, here ; Tom Bender's gone crazy—he’s 
shooting at me! Hi, hurry up!" 

In a few seconds we had a light upon the 
scene. There was Bender, kneeling on his 
bed, with eyes dilated, fiercely bent in my 
direction, with the muzzle of his revolver 
pointing at my head, not two yards away! 
It did not take him many moments to realise 
what a mistake he had made, when he fell 
back; pale with horror, he whispered, “ My 
word, how nearly I shot him!” And I was 
laughing still—hysterically, no doubt. 

Our tent was by this time full of friends, 
each with a lighted candle; they had tumbled 
out and rushed to usin very great alarm. 
All kinds of things were said, and not one of 
us was minded to regard this incident as 
much of a joke—indeed, it was far too serious 
for that. “ Why,” our Irish boy exclaimed, 
“tis what I always do be sayin’; this 
drawin’ of revolvers at the laste alarm is a 
great mistake, so it is.” 

“Oh, shutup!’’ some one retorted—“ who 
wouldn’t shoot if he heard a man creeping, 
creeping into his tent? I’m sure I would, 
and I’m sure that you yourself, Pat Riley, 
would blaze away without much hesitation 
if the thing happened to you.” 

“Tg it to me?’’ Pat queried. “Sure, I 
know I would—we all would. But, boys, 
what a horrible affair this might have been! 
Only another inch, and Billy Evans here 
would be a dead boy now. Sure, it’s Provi- 
dence, intoirely, we have to thank for this 
escape —my word, it is.” 

And the rest of us ejaculated, ‘ Ay, that’s 
sol” 
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“To-morrow,” added Antifer, “ we will 
begin our preparations for departure.” 

“ You are right!’’ said Juhel, resolved 
not to withstand his uncle. 

“We will see if there is a ship in the 
harbour bound for Port Said.” 

“ That will be the best, for we have not 
a day to lose.” 

“No! They shall not steal my island 
from me!" 

“Oh, it will take a famous thief to do 
it!” answered Tregomain. And Antifer 
shrugged his shoulders again. 

“Yon will accompany me, Juhel.” 

“Yes, uncle,” said Juhel. 

“And ycu too, Mr. Bargeman.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes. You!” 

These two words were uttered in such a 
commanding tone that the worthy man’s 
head could do nothing but bow in sign of 
consent. 

And yet he had reckoned on Antifer’s 
absence to be able to console Enogate by 
recounting the adventures of the Char- 
mante Amélie on the fresh waters of the 
Rance! 

(To be sotinued.) 
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SOME AUSTRALIAN BUSH YARNS. 


“Look here’’—George Goodhugh, the 
leader, the elder of our party, spoke—“ look 
here, we must be up tu this sort of thing. If 
any of us has occasion to go outside the tent 
at night, naturally, we feel inclined to go as 
quietly as possible, so as not to arouse the 
others; but this is a mistake. Boys, we are 
new at this life; when we have been a few 
months in the Australian bush we shall know 
better about many things. We have learnt 
one lesson to-night, anyway; don't you all 
think so?” 

We were all of one mind on this subject; 
so when Tom Bender had got back his peace 
of mind and I had calmed down my excited 
feelings, we all turned in again. 

But for many a day thereafter—as long as 
that tent lasted us, indeed—none of us saw 
the hole the bullet made that night without a 
thought of thankfulness. Also, whenever an; 
of our party wished to take a midnight stro! 
he took fine care to give the whole camp 
full notice of his intentions—in fact, some 
of us, I believe, often got up merely to raise 
some fun; so many a boot, or pick-handle, 
empty pickle-bottle, or other handy missile 
was slung at the larky youth as he returned 
noisily to his calico domicile. 

This lasted for a few months only ; then, 
like the other diggers round us, we became 
careless, and in that matter, as well as in 
many others, we got into the customs of the 
wilderness— we “ took the chances.” 

There really were many curious things oc- 
curred to us in connection with guns and 
pistols; some were funny, some serious 
enough, similar to what I have narrated ; 
but, providentially, we all escaped bad acci- 
dents. 

Henry Hawker, one of the elders of our 
party, was one of the careful fellows ; so was 
Pat Riley. Both took every care for their 
own and others’ safety; they were con- 
tinually pitching into the rest of us for our 
recklessness, but they were not sportsmen. 
Each had a gun and a revolver, solely for 
self-protection, which they did not even 
care to discharge as often as was necessary 
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to keep them in working order. This was 
in pre-cartridge days. I doubt if either of 
these young fellows had ever even shot a 
‘possum. : 

Now, it so happened that these two were 
walking together, carrying their guns, when 
we were on a certain journey. We were to 
camp at a spot we all knew well, upon a 
creek in the mountains. Several of us had 
gone on ahead, hoping to shoot some ducks; 
but these two, Pat and Henry, had loitered 
along behind. It had been a joke for many 
days on their part, that we, who claimed to 
be great pot-bunters, had killed nothing— 
not even a parrot fora pie. So, when these 
two suddenly came upon a mob of wallabies 
hopping about the rocks in a secluded valley, 
they got quite excited ; for the first and only 
time that I’m aware of, they became pos- 
sessed with the desire to kill something. I 
have no doubt they thought it would be a 
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him; then the whole flock came crowding 
along, jostling each other as they hurried 
before Pat, who came bounding himself, with 
terrific yells, after the timid wallabies. Here 
was Henry's chance—he let fly at the thick 
of them, saw something roll over; but at the 
same instant Pat leaped on a log and saw 
his chance—he put up his gun and let fly 
both barrels ! 

I don’t know what charges he had in, nor 
when his gun was fired last, nor how he held 
his weapon ; but this is what took place—it 
just kicked him over, and he fell backwards 
off the slippery log on which he stood to 
shoot !—then with a sharp cry, as if of pain, 
he disappeared from Henry’s view. 

Then Master Henry's hair stood up onend; 
cold perspiration broke out all over him. 
What had he done ?—killed his friend! he 
had no doubt of it, for did he not see him 
fall ?—could he not hear his dying groans as 


him—killed him! 
Riley!” 

The sun had set during this commotion. 
Darkness fell suddenly, as it does in that 
country; so none of us noticed a fellow 
struggling across the creek to come to us, 
until into the bright glare of the camp fire 
he strode, threw down two guns, a dead 
wallaby, and a hat; then in a voice hoarse 
with anger he demanded—“ Where’s Henry 
Hawker ?—let me at him, the big baste! 
Shure, he just shot that wallaby, then looked 
at me as if he’d killed a man, slung down his 
hat and gun and ran for it—laving me 
struggling by meself alone beyant there, 
behind the log, which I fell off because this 
gun, bad luck to it, kicked me like a jackass, 
so it did !—he never waitin’ to help me or to 
bring in his game, but running howlin’ through 
the woods, the spalpeen. Let me at him! 
I'll knock tin billies out of him, so I will!’” 


Yes, boys, I’ve shot Pat 


great thing to boast of, and to crow over us 
about, if they could slay a wallaby—an animal 
which none of us had ever bagged up to that 
time. 

Anyhow, there the pretty creatures were 
hopping about the logs and rocks, never for 
a moment still, but enticingly near our two 
bold gunners. It is a shame to laugh at them— 
but really they could hardly have hit a haystack 
flying at the best of times, so they found it 
impossible to “‘ draw a bead” on these small 
kangaroos, whose leaps and bounds were 
most peculiar. At length Henry suggested 
that one of them should go up the gully and 
drive them down past the other, who should 
hide behind a rock below; surely, he thought, 
a load of heavy shot fired into the “ brown’ 
would bring more than one to grass. This 

lan was agreed upon. 
. Pat went up the little valley, Henry hid 
behind a log below. Very soon the creatures 
came leaping, bounding past him, near 
enough, but he couldn’t get a shot to please 


“* He fell backwards off the slippery log.” 


his poor body rolled down the rocky bank 
behind the log? Oh! terrible disaster ! 

He dropped his gun then, and ran—ran 
like a deer; like a kangaroo he leapt over 
logs and rocks, he tore through scrub, and 


scrambled through all obstacles yelling like - 


mad—till, hatless, breathless, with flying hair, 
pale face, he rushed into camp crying like a 
madman, sobbing like a woman, “ Boys! 
boys! I’ve killed Pat Riley,” then collapsed 
beside the camp fire. 

We gathered round in terrible excitement. 
Was it true? Could it be a fact? How did 
it happen? and where? Poor Henry could 
not answer us—he wept, he tore his hair, 
called upon all that was good and great to 
pity, to forgive him ; whilst we were, as he 
was, horribly dismayed. Pat Riley was so 
dear to all of us, so genial a companion—if 
this terrible thing had really happened, we 
felt that we had lost a brother; and in what 
a fearful way! Questions were piled on 
Henry ; but all he answered was, “I’ve killed 


We were relieved; so was Henry, who 
looked as he felt—very foolish, you may be 
sure. To tell how he rose up, accepted all 
the chaff and jeers good-naturedly — how 
Pat forgave him, and disowned all bad 
management on his part, merely declaring 
that he “ rowled”’ off the log and down the 
bank quite pleasantly, and when he scrambled 
up again missed Henry entirely, but heard 
him scrambling and yelling in the distance 
-~ how, in looking round, he hit upon 
the wallaby, the gun, the hat his chum 
had thrown away—and how he himeelf 
had hurried into camp in direst anger—is 
needless. We were all made happy at 
this dénouement, anyway. But Pat declared, 
and Henry agreed with him, that he saw 
plainly that “guns and things” were not 
his forte. 

We stewed the wallaby—very much 
enjoyed it; its skin was Henry’s first, last, 
and only trophy of the chase gained in the 
Australian bush. 


One time my mate, Harry Mitchell, and I 
were sleeping in our little thin calico tent, in 
bunks or stretchers a few feet apart; there 
was a bark construction used as ao table 
between us. It was a grand moonlight 
night. 

Suddenly I was aroused by Harry’s hand. 
«Hush! ” he whispered softly—“ hush, but 
look there!”’ and he pointed to the tent 
front. 

My word! There stood the fiercest-looking 
man imaginable just outside the tent beside 
the doorway, bending forward, evidently 
listening. A perfect silhouette upon the 
bright, transparent calico. A wide-brimmed 
hat thrown up in front was over a regular 
Van Demonian—that is, a convict’s—profile, 
which is, you know, quite unmistakable ; 
round his neck was some loose drapery; he 
held a gun at the present; his feet and legs 
were hidden by the herbage and long grass 
growing around the tent. All this we saw as 
plainly as if it had been broad day. 

Our revolvers lay upon the table between 
us. Silently we lifted them; and Harry, 
pointing to the figure’s head, breathed soft]7 
“If he moves I put a bullet through him.” 
This I, by sign, assented to. 

I don’t think we were much afraid, but I 
do know we felt it very serious. It is easy 
enough to talk about shooting a man, knock- 
ing over a bushranger, and that sort of thing, 
but when it comes to seeing a human being 
standing up before you like this fellow was, 
knowing that at his slightest movement you 
would surely kill him—well, I say it makes 
one fevl “ serious,” to say the least of x. 

But there we two were crouched, cach with 
revolver cocked and pointed. One minute— 
two—-passed—not a movement. How quietly 
he stood! It was absolutely calm outside 
just then, the silence was intense; nota leaf 
trembled in the surrounding gum-trees, not 
a cicada, not even a mosquito, broke the still- 
ness; and still this-fearful creature stood 
there, listening. We thought that he was 
waiting till a breezo should stir, that his 
movements would be less likely to awaken 
sleepers. “Ah!” we thought, * he little ima- 
gines that two deadly weapons are pointed at 
him all this time!” 

All was absolutely quiet for what seemed 
to us to be an hour—it was probably five 
mijnutcs; then a faint breath of air made 
music in the tree-tops, a few leaves rustled, 
there was a slight tremble in the tall grassand 
scrub around us; also, yes - hardly a doubt 
of it—one of the fellow’s legs slowly advanced, 
and his hands appeared to take a firmer grip 
upon his weapon. “ He moves,” I ventured 
to murmur —“ he is coming! If he stirs once 
more we fire, both of us; eh, are we agreed 2” 
Harry bowed his head. Then we waited, but 
not for so very long: another gentle breeze 
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was wafted through the forest—the man’s 
hands moved, so did his legs and body; it 
was enough—we both let fly, slap at the 
fellow’s skull! 

Two little holes pierced through the calico 
—two little moonbeams instantly and peace- 
fully shone through them and lit up our 
revolver-smoke—that was all; for there 
still stood the awful being, silent, un- 
moved! Then I think we were distinctly 
frightened. 

The noise we had made, and then were 
making, roused our surrounding friends, who 
soon came rushing to us with lights, upset- 
ting everything movable around our tent on 
their course, wanting to know what ailed us. 
Well, we told them that a bushranger had 
been trying to get into our tent, that we had 
watched him for long—then had shot at 
him; we showed them the holes that we 
had drilled through the tent front. Besides, 
they had heard the noise. 

Had we missed him, then? Where was 
he? Oh, they'd soon find him! So we all 
searched, examining every log and rock 
and old hole near; but there was no dead 
bushranger about, nor any sign of one; so 
the boys came to the natural conclusion, 
from their point of view, that we had 
dreamed this, or at any rate had been very 
much mistaken, for no human being could 
have been there. Hence, if we had seen 
anything at all, it must have been a ghost— 
we could take it that way if we liked. So 
chaff and joke was made of it. But Harry 
and I knew well enough what we had seen. 
We could not be mistaken—we were both 
wide enough awake, no doubt at all about that ; 
something had been there, man or ghost. 

Some weeks went by, then one day, when the 
sun shone brilliantly as usual, we solved this 
mystery. Some -little distance in front of 
our tent stood a crooked stump, on which 
we had hung some clothes, towels to dry, and 
so on. On top of all some one had stuck 
his broad-brimmed hat. The shadow of all 
this fell on our tent—it had the complete 
outline of a man. We went inside: there 
was a perfect silhouette very similar to what 
we two saw that night and shot at ! 

Then we each carefully examined our 
headgear, and in my felt tile I found two 
holes, which I'm satisfied a bullet made; so 
after all that terrible half-hour was passed 
in contemplating the outline of my own old 
hat, finished off by shooting at it. But if, 
unhappily, a man had really been there, you 
see he would have had his quietus ! 

This Harry Mitchell was a very clever shot 
with « revolver ; he was also a very tall, thin 
fellow, who had a funny fashion of sleeping 
on his back stretched straight out. One 


night—it was bright moonlight of course— 
he aroused me gently and called my attention 
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to an opossum which he said was sitting on 
the foot of his bed, eating some of the 
provisions which we kept on a sort of shelf 
there. Said I, “Then, why don’t you shoot 
it?” 

“Oh! it is not worth while,” he answered ; 
“put I could, you know, quite easily, for I 
can see its ears distinctly ; but it’s no use 
rousing up the camp by shooting.”” Then 
he sat up in bed and drove away the 
possum. 

He had not stretched himself out upon 
his bed five seconds before he exclaimed : 
“ Why, there it is again! Upon my word, it 
is a persistent ’possum !”’ 

Not once, but many times, he went through 
this performance. I .wod it for long, till I 
got quite tired of the disturbance, and cried 
out, “Oh! shoot the thing and let me go to 
sleep; or else get up and really drive it out 
—that will be best.” 

But Harry said, “ No; I'll shoot it. Now, 
see!” Then, bringing his six-shooter to bear, 
he let go. 

Then there was trouble, if you like—Harry 
screamed, the uther boys came rushing in 
with lights, I jumped out of bed. What 
could be wrong? Where was the ’possum ? 

There had been no ‘possum. What my 
friend had seen and shot at were his own 
two pointed toes which stuck up outside his 
blankets. They were sharp toes, which, dark 
against the moonlight, looked just like a 
*possum’s ears. He had aimed fairly well. 
but just a taste too much on one side, so had 
scored a little groove in one of them. 
Fortunately it was a mere flesh-wound; a 
bit of rag put everything in order, and two 
days after he was as well as ever. 

It was about this time that our friend Pat 
Riley made a speech to us. He said : “ Boys, 
1 think this sort of thing is getting quite 
outrageous ; we'll have some terrible disaster 
in this camp one day, if we do be using these 
gune and pistols in this heedless manner — 
dye moind! It is what I've always said, 
and it’s my belief, so it is, that they're more 
dangerous to ourselves than a thousand 
bushrangers would be.”’ 

I think that Pat was right. I very often 
wonder that nothing very scrious did occur 
to us---we were so frightfully reckless. Nowa- 
days, too, when it is the bad fashion, even in 
Great Britain, for boys as well men to 
possess these dangerous articles, it is surpris- 
ing, as well as a mutter for great thankful- 
ness, that, comparatively speaking, so few 
bad accidents occur. 

Boys, if you do own gun or pistol, pray 
take a word of warning from an old bushman 
—be always most careful how you handle 
them; never leave them about, loaded or 
unloaded ; and never, no never, point them at 
anyone in fun. 
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MY FIRST VENTURE IN A WHALE-BOAT. 


ET me introduce you tothe Narwhal. She 
is a stout, staunch whaling barque of 
four hundred tons burden, three-masted, and 


with a goodly array of white portholes. She 
is in whaling ground latitude 78°20 N.; longi- 
tude 15:10 W. 

It is now a week since we came up from 
the old “ saddle-back " sealing. We were 
tairly fortunate, and have two thousand skins 
aboard. Our fortune is not following us, 
however. Whales are scarce, and, so far, 
nothing but finners and the hated grampus 
have been sighted. 

It is the morning of May 10. A dense 
fog is hanging around us. The captain 
comes up the companion. 

“ Morning, Duncan,” says he, a3 the first 
stands aside at the top of the bridge ladder. 
“ No signs of a clear up, yet ?” 

“It rose a bit in the mid-watch, sir, but 
it's down again,” says he. 

‘The capiain mutters something under his 
breath, and takes a full grip of his beard. 

* Any signs of a fish, did you hear?” 

“Yes, sir; MacKensie, in the morning 
watch, saw distinct spoutings, and isn't quite 
sure but he heard a blast or two on the port 
side, yonder,” answers the mate. 

‘‘Humph,” says the captain, lifting his 
cap slightly and scratching his head. 


‘The steward here comes to the foot of the ° 


Jadder and announces breakfast. Where- 
upon we retire below, to discuas the merits 
of fried ham, coffee and ship's biscuits, along 
with the other topics of general interest. 

As we go below the symptoms of a break- 
up are apparent in the mist around us. And, 
when we regain the deck, the ugly curtain is 
lifting rapidly. I feel I must shout. After 
two days of fog in tho Arctic you will under- 
stand this feeling. Ido a hornpipe instead, 
however, as the captain does not like shout- 
ing, and retire into an afterboat, a favourite 
seat of mine, in perfect contentment, knowing 
that the Arctic Plague is departing. 

As whale food is plentiful, and spoutings 
have been seen, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that, with the return of clear weather, 
we may yet geta“ fall.” I sincerely trust so, 
and the captain and crew also, for we are yet 
many degrees removed from a full ship. 

Lhave not sat for ten minutes, when the 
aun bursts suddenly through the white veil 
and scatters it. No one is aloft, so I spring 
into the main-ratlines and run up to the 
crow's nest. 

LT have just closed the lid, when I notice 
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what I take to be the silver fountain of a 
finback playing to the westward. I take out 
the long-glass and lay it carefully on the rail. 

“Hillo! hillo!” I exclaim to myself. In- 
stead of one there is a whole school. To all 
appearances they are playing hide-and-seek ; 
and a boisterous gume they make of it, send- 
ing the water in great waves over the ice 
blocks. 

I watch them for some time, keenly inter- 
ested in their leviathan gambols, and then 
the thought suddenly strikes me that these 
ure not tinners but real fish. I concentrate 
my gaze on one, and almost drop the glass 
as I discover it to be a Greenland whale. 

My news is soon communicated to the 
deck, and my position vacated in favour of 
another. 

Then comes the order : 

“ First mate’s boat, lower away there !’’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

Instantly there is a rush to a half-deck 
boat. I have secured a place among the cars- 
men by dint of tobacco, so I take my seat 
with a degree of excitement usually unknown 
to me. 

The tackles are slipped. And now, with a 
push off, we dip our larch blades into the sea 
and shoot round the bow. 

The specksioneer and second mate, with 
their boats, soon follow our lead. 

The steersman has taken our course, and 
proceeds on it as nearly as the lie of the ice 
permits. Louder and louder come the blasts, 
and at last, as we round a sharp angle of 
high ice, two of them blow within seventy 
yards of us. 

The mate ships his oar and stands ready. 
Slowly we slip along, the steerer endeavour- 
ing to keep the nearer fish tail on. All is 
going well. In another minute we shall be fast, 
when, without a sign of alarm, our fish dives 
and disappears. 

We glance, nay, stare, at each other, with 
faces lined with disappointment. 

The other whale lies a short distance to 
windward, to all appearances fast asleep. 

By a circular movement we bring it tail on, 
and proceed to work up towards it swiftly and 
silently. The steerer holds up his hand. 

Instantly we cease rowing, and sit like mar- 
ble statues, with our hearts beating to a mad 
tune. 

Bang! 

We turn in our seats, and a gigantic whirl- 
pool of foam shows us the spot where levia- 
than has been. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah !"’ bursts from our lips, 
as we hoist the Jack to show we are fast. 
“ Hurrah!” 

The line tears over the bow, and a foamy 
wall rears itself before us. 

A few minutes later our whale rises. On 
seeing this we bend our backs and endeavour 
to come up with it. This is not to be, how- 
ever, as it blows twice, and then, without 
diving, swims off rapidly in the direction of 
the nearest floe. 

The mate puts a strong strain on. It 
seems to feel it, for a little later it ceases 
swimming. We pull up on it. But before a 
lance can be thrust in the monster dives. 

Its stay is brief, and it rises again within 
two hundred yards of us. We draw up on 
it once more. At the required moment the 
lances are seized, nnd we wait breathlessly as 
the steerer, with his long guiding oar, cleverly 
and noiselessly propels us the remaining 
yards up to the great fish’s side. 

“Now, boys!" sings out the mate. So, 
with a fierce shout, we each plunge a lance 
into its marbled side. Up rises the mighty 
tail, descending with a blow that might have 
crushed a ship, and it is off again. 

Not deeply this time, for a long, swirling, 


oily eddy of blood and mucus marks its track 
beneath the surface. 

“There she rises!’ suddenly exclaims 
Duncan. “ At her, boys!" 

We are not loth to do so, and the oars bend 
like veritable whalebone as we lie over them. 
Just as we are about to grasp the lances the 
mate sings out sharply: 

“ Look out! Look out! Back all, there! ’” 

We obey promptly ; and none too soon is 
the order given, for the fish wakes from ite 
seeming lethargy, and, in a few seconds, 
encloses itself in a regular maelstrém. Again 
and again it blows, and each time quantities 
of blood and mucus mingle in the shower. 

“ Give her time, my lads,” says Duncar, as 
he notices signs of impatience among the 
crew. ‘She's bleeding fast. Now, then, my 
beauty!” 

At the last part of his speech the whale 
dived. This time it seems that it will never 
rise. Shall we lose it after all? But a few 
yards of rope remain, and no boat at hand to 
splice on. 

“What's to be done, boys?” queries the 
mate, in a shaky voice. “ It'll be cut, soon.” 

“ Give it another turn round the pins, and 
try the full strain,” says Smith, our boat- 
steerer ; ‘only stand by and cut afore we go 
to the bottom.” 

The suggestion is acted on, and Duncan, 
axe in hand, stands ready. 

Who can picture the rush of feelings that 
sweeps over us during this brief period ? The 
wall of water and spray before our broad bow 
rises like a tidal wave higher and higher, 
and, at last, with a wild plunge, the bow 
buries itself in the sea. 

It seems all over with us. But, in the con- 
fusion, the mate has managed to sever half 
the line, and the sudden jerk tears the re- 
maining strands, so that the brave boat rights 
herself, to the unspeakable joy of her crew. 

Whether to be glad or sorry we hardly 
know. The fish is lost, but we have plenty 
to be thankful for, and so we sit and stare at 
each other like men awakening from a strange 
dream. 

Nothing remains but to return to the ship, 
the outline of whose masts can be seen on 
the horizon. 

We turn the boat’s head and pull sullenly. 
It is bitterly cold, and no words can express 
the weight that lies over us. We are in the 
typical mood for quarrelling with a midge. 
But the Arctic climate does not suit midges, 
and so that pleasure is denied to us. 

The ship has hoisted a sign to show we 
are seen, and is coming up to us. Two hun- 
dred yards have been covered, when we all, 
with the exception of Smith, who has his 
back turned, drop our oars with a confused 
exclamation, and point to a bluish-white 
mass that has suddenly risen to the surface. 
We wait for the “blow,” and when none 
comes, we spring from our seats and yell like 
8 boat-load of escaped lunatics. 

“She's ours, lads! she’s ours, yet,” shouts 
Duncan. “ Up to her, boys! up to her!” 

We need no bidding or coaxing, but pull 
like furies. 

“See, lads, she’s belly up. Hurrah!” 

“Hurrah!” again, for, true enough, the 
whale is dead and floating belly uppermost. 

Our delight is boundless as we pull slowly 
round the massive carcass. 

“She died hard, but she’s worth the 
trouble,” says the mate cheerily. “ And now, 
lads, hoist the Jack, and let us have a pipe 
whilst the old ship works up to us.” 

This in due time she does. And with nose 
and tail and “kent” tackles rigged up, our 
whale is soon hanging securely alongside, 
ready for the flinchers and their work of 
dissection. 
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THE “BOY.” 
AN INDIAN NOTABILITY. 
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By Srarr-SerGeant W. GREEN, ComMIssSARIAT DEPARTMENT, Upper Burman. 


‘EuL, he is not exactly a boy as the term 
is generally used—in fact, he attained 
his majority some years ago; but Boy is his 
name, and Boy he will continue to be till 
the end of the chapter. He is smart and 
intelligent, speaks English perfectly, knows 
Tamil, Hindustani, and probably a little 
Telegu and Burmese. He does not drink, 
and cannot lie—so he says. He can do 
anything and everything you wish, and, if 
you are a new-comer to this land of bliss 
and mosquitoes, you think yourself very for- 
tunate in securing the services of such a 
servant; and when you hear of the eminent 
men whom he has served, you feel that it is 
a condescension on his part to be content 
to serve such an unknown person as your- 
self. 

You marvel at the way he secures your 
baggage and has it conveyed on shore —for 
he has come on board to offer his services — 
and admire the way he orders the coolies 
about ; so that when he comes to you for 
money, for coolie and gharry hire, you hand 
it to him without a word, never dreaming in 
your innocence that some 30 per cent. or more 
goes into his own pocket. 

It is a fact you have to learn by sad 
experience, that not a rupee passes through 
your Boy’s hands, but that part of it sticks 
to his fingers. Even when you pay for things 
yourself, he very often gets a percentage on 
the amount. He is careful to inquire 
whether you wish to make any purchases 
before you proceed up-country to your 
destination, and he will take you to the very 
shops that have just the things you require ; 
but to every native shopkeeper, and to some 
of the Europeans too, he will impart the 
information that you are a greenhorn, that 
they may charge you above the ordinary 
prices; the Boy, of course, receiving his share 
of the spoils. 

You will probably notice and remark upon 
the fact that he speaks to every shopkeeper 
in a language you have not yet mastered, 
before you have time to inquire the price of 
any article ; and you will be much reassured 
bythe information, given with a countenance 
“childlike and bland,” that he was telling 
the shopkeeper to sell things cheaply to you, 


so that he might secure your future custom. 
You believe him then. 

Arrived at your destination, you will learn 
that this Boy, who could do anything and 
everything, really does very little. You will 
have to employ a sweeper to keep house and 
compound clean, a water-carrier to bring you 
water, even if you have a well just outside 
your house, a gardener if you wish for any- 
thing but the bare dry ground round your 
dwelling, and even then you must not expect 
to find ‘a little Eden here below,” or you 
will lay yourself open to disappointment. 

Very soon you will find the Boy’s younger 
brother installed in the house to clean boots 
and run errands, and then an old man, his 


father or uncle, will follow to clean and fill 


the lamps. If you keep a dog, you will find 
a youngster employed solely for that animal's 
benefit. What are you to do but acquiesce? 
You do not like to show your ignorance to 
others by making a lot of inquiries, and so 
you must go on, guided by the Boy, until you 
gradually pick up an idea of how things 
should be. 

If you keep any account of your expendi- 
ture—but this is a system the Boy does not 
approve of—you will find that such small 
things as blacking for your boots, soap for 
washing your dog, and oil for your lamgs, run 
away witha small fortune ; while if you keep 
a pony, the grain and fodder that animal 
will consume would be sufficient for a healthy, 
full-grown elephant, and that elephant a 
glutton. 

For a time the Boy makes himself indis- 
pensable to you. If you are an officer, he 
knows the hour for parade, and will wake 
you punctually; your uniform will be laid 
out ready for you, and, trusting yourself to 
his guidance, you will always be in time for 
your duties and also correctly dressed. He 
will look after your health and comfort, and 
will put you up to many a thing that prevents 
your showing your ignorance of the ways of 
the country before others. Naturally, you feel 
grateful, and do not care to part with him, 
even when you begin to find him out. 

He is in league with your dhoby (washer- 
man), and the price you pay for your washing 
includes his also. He wears fine white shirts, 


quite as good as your own. They are not 
yours, and if you should happen to think 
they are, and accuse him of it, he will be 
very indignant, and will not be satisfied till 
you have examined not only the shirt he 
wears, but every one he has in his box; 
and then you would feel small, for you would 
be compelled to acknowledge thst they were 
not yours. Of course, he is wearing Smith’s 
shirts, and Smith’s Boy is wearing yours ; but 
how are you to know that ? 

By the time your first outfit is wearing out 
you have begun to be suspicious of that Boy, 
80 you determine not to let him have any- 
thing to do with ordering your new suits beyond 
sending him for a tailor. The tailor arrives, 
and you make your own bargain. You fancy 
his price rather high; but as you want to 
settle with him without the intervention of 
the Boy, yougive him yourorders after beating 
him down five rupees in his price. In a week 
or so the tailor brings your clothes, and you 
settle with him, smiling grimly to yourself at 
having the best of the Boy for once. Next 
morning, when your Boy appears in a brand- 
new suit, you“ get mad,”’ as the Yankees say. 

When, one by one, the Boy’s relatives have 
been discharged from your service, when you 
begin to evince an inquiring mind regarding 
the expenditure in blacking and dog-soap, 
when you have placed your pony upon a 
regular allowance of grain and grass, and 
personally see that he gets it—then one 
morning your Boy comes with a very sad 
face, bearing a letter written in native 
characters in his hand, and tells you that his 
father is dead, and that he must go to 
Shajahanbaukam to perform certain cere- 
monies. He humbly craves ten days’ leave 
for that purpose, and an advance of twenty 
rupees to pay his railway fare. You are 
touched at his grief, and give him his leave 
and the money. 

When he is gone, you find that some of 
your newest white suits and your best shirts 
are missing, and you fancy that your Boy has 
borrowed them to cut a dash in his native 
place ; so you determine that as soon as he 
returns and works off that advance, you will 
discharge him. 

He never comes back. 


a 


B have always been fond of carpenter- 

ing, and I am sure that most of the 
readersof the“ B.O.P.”' are noexception tothe 
rule, and that they can handle their tools well, 
and make their own tool-chests, toboggans, 
ete. 


No doubt it is an excellent thing to be able 
to use your hands, not only for your own 
sake, but for the pleasure you can give others. 
How pleased your mother was with the 
corner-cupboard you gave her, and your 
sisters with the brackets and bookshelves, 
all your own handiwork, or your father with 
the nice strong box for his papers! The 
wood was evenly planed, the corners were well 
dovetailed, and the whole of the work exceed- 
ingly strong and well put together—in one 
word, it was useful, but in how many cases of 
home carpentering that I have seen, not by 
any means ornamental. 

- Now the object of this paper is to tell you 


HOW TO DO MARQUETRY. 
By L. BusHe-Fox. 


of an easy, inexpensive way of decorating 
your work. All you will need are, some 
sheets of glass-paper, three or four bottles of 
Stephen’s stains, a few paint-brushes of dif- 
ferent sizes, and a sheet of carbon paper. 
The stains can be had at any oilman’s, price 
sixpence a bottle, in the following colours— 
walnut, light and dark mahogany, rose-wood, 
satin-wood, red, light and dark green, and 
light and dark oak. I think you will find 
rose-wood, satin-wood, and dark green the 
most useful. 

Let us suppose, now, that you have sup- 
plied yourself with these materials, and that 
you have decided to see what you can do with 
these wood stains on a piece of your own 
work—say, for instance, a box or @ corner- 
cupboard. Imay mention here that this 
method of decoration is only applicable to 
white woods, such as sycamore, holly, Ameri- 
can bass wood, etc., and should not be used 


on oak, walnut, etc., in which the beautiful 
variety of the grain is sufficient decoration. 

The first thing to be done is to make the 
wood as smooth as possible by rubbing it 
with glass-paper. Very much depends upon 
this being thoroughly done ; so, though it is 
certainly uninteresting and somewhat tiring, 
do not pass it over as unnecessary. First 
use a rather coarse glass-paper, No. 2 or 1}, 
and afterwards No. 1 or 0, and rub with the 
grain of the wood. If you have a large sur- 
face to rub, a good plan is to place a piece of 
flat cork inside the glass-paper. 

Have you thought of a design for your cup- 
board or box yet? I should strongly advise 
you to choose something bold and simple, 
either geometrical or a stiff inlay flower 
design, such as you see on old inlaid cabinets 
tables, chairs, ete. The accompanying illus- 
trations will afford you some idea of the kind 
of designs that are really suitable. 
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The geometrical or shell design always 
looks well when carefully drawn and neatly 
stained. It does capitally for tables, trays, 
blotters, boxes, and many other things. If 
you have a compass and a slight knowledge 
of geometry you should find no difficulty in 
drawing it on to the lid of your box. 
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indeed it looks much better to vary the 
colours as much as possible; for instance, 
one petal may be pale rose-wood, another 
satin-wood, and a third left unstained, while 
the centre of the flower may be either pale 
green or very dark rose-wood. In the shell 
design the background is rose-wood, the 


ever noticed in inlaid work the distinct black 
line there is all round the design—the out- 
line necessarily of the inlaid wood, in some 
places hardly distinguishable, because the 
inlaid piece fits so exactly, in others quite 
dark, because the glue has had room to settle 
between the inlaid piece and the solid wood. 


Dinigs ror Box. 


The floral design, which is adapted from 
an old inlaid Dutch chair, would be just the 
thing for your cupboard door. If you are 
not very clever at drawing, it is better to 
trace this design on to the wood. You 
have already learned through the “B.O.P.” 
how to enlarge such patterns to any 
required size. Be careful to place ' 


narrow border all round the design is left 
unstained, the radiating centre and corner 
pieces satin-wood shaded with walnut, and 
the centre and small oblong pieces bright 


n. 
Now for the outline. Iwonder if you have 


DRSIGN FoR CUPBOARD. 


Try to imitate this lino round your design. 
You can do it either with Stephen’s ebony 
stain anda small brash or etching-pen, or 
with black water-colour paint. 

It will look well to have a design round 
the panel of the door. There are a great 
variety of borders in inlay, requiring 
more or less work, and it is sometimes 


your design quite straight and in the 
middle of the door, and fasten it on 
one side to the wood with stamp paper 
to keep it firm. Place the carbon 
paper between it and the wood, and 
draw your pencil all over the outline 
of the design, so that it comes off 
distinctly on the wood. 

You may now proceed to the stain- 
ing. After well shaking the bottle of 
rose-wood, pour some of it into a 
saucer, and with a medium-sized brush 
stain the whole of the panel of the ! 
door, leaving the design only. The 
stain is very easy to put on, but there 
are two or three things that it will be 
a help to you to remember. Always 
stain as far as possible with the grain 
of the wood ; put the stain on evenly 
and quickly, and do not go over it 
again. The stain can be lightened by 
adding water, and made darker by 
leaving it poured out for some time 
before using. 

Do the leaves and stalks of the 
flowers with green stain mixed with 
satin-wood, and shaded with rose-wood 
or walnut. Stain the bird and vase 
with satin-wood, leaving part of the 
bird, such as its queer crown and tic, 
and part of the vase unstained. The 
flowers are done with pale washes of 
rose-wood or mahogany, and satin- 
wood, shaded with rose-wood or wal- 
nut. It is not at all necessary to 
have one flower al] the same colour, 


difficult to decide which is the most 
suitable to the general scheme of 
the design. Of the borders illustrated 
in this article No. 1 is the most appro- 
priate for your cupboard, and you 


ought not to find any great difficulty 
now in enlarging, tracing, and stain- 
ing it. Unless the cupboard is large, 
and has a shelf and ornamental side, 


pieces, it will simply be necessary 


DESIGNS FOR BORDERS. 


now to stain it all over immide-and out 
with rose-waod, using @ large bxusb, 
and taking care not to leave any of 
the wood unstained. The sides of the 
box could have the same design as 
the lid, only omitting the centre. 
They should, of course, be coloured 
in the same way. 

If you have ‘followed the directions 
carefully, 1 am sure you must be 
pleased with the effect of your work. 
But it would never do to leave it like 
that, water or grease would remove 
the stain ; it must be polished. Many 
of the readers of the “ B.O.P.” will 
find this easy enough, but for the sako 
of the few who have not yet learnt the 
art of polishing I will explain how ib 
is done. 

You will require some French polish 
(to be had at any oilman’s), small 
bottles of linseed oil and methylated 
spirit, a fairly large bheush, some 
pieces of old linen or silk,and some 
cotton wool. Shake the bottle of 
polish well, and pour some iuto @ 


saucer, and with the large brush go carefully 
and evenly all over your work. Do this 
three times, allowing half an hour or so 
between each coat for the polish to dry. 
Bub with a soft rag dipped in linseed oil, 
and then with fine glass-paper, till the 
surface is perfectly smooth, but not so 
hard as to scratch the stain. 

On to a handful of cotton wool pour some 
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polish, and wrap a soft piece of Mnen round 
it so as to make a pad. With this pad rub 
lightly with a circular motion all over the 
surface. 

Do not rub too long at a time—five or ten 
minutes would be quite long enough for a 
small cupboard or box. Repeat the oiling, 
glass-papering, and rubbing two or three 
times, leaving a day, if possible, between 
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each rub. At the end of the third or last 
rub pour a few drops of methylated spirit on 
to the cotton wool under the linen, and rub 
quickly and lightly all over the surface that 
has been polished. This is to remove the 
oil and to keep the polish from looking dull. 
Be careful not to put too much spirit on the 
pad or to let the pad rest on the polish. It 
would burn it all off. 


[SS — 


Ty A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, etc.) 


We 
can all do it, if we are sound of limb and 
wind. But, after all, it is a question of 
quantity rather than quality. Now the race 
Iam about to endeavour to describe is one 
which partakes more of quality than quan- 


is all very well running straight ahead. 


tity. Nota bad reversion, I sometimes think, 
and ‘applicable to many matters besides 
athletics, But I must not philosophise, else 
T'll be voted “dry; so here goes. 

To describe a new race requiring not only 
speed, but agility and skill and coolness—a 
race that will rouse as much enthusiasm as 
any level ‘Hundred ” or ‘ Half-mile,”’ and 
one upon the winning of which any athlete 
may justly congratulate himself as a “ hard- 
earned win ’—what apparatus shall we re- 
quire? Well, if the race is to be run out- 
doors, we shall require about ten flag-staffs, 
each about 4 feet high, pointed at one end, 
and with a small flag about 12 inches square, 
at the top. 

These flag-staffs should be stuck into the 
ground in a horizontal line, at distances of 
about 10 feet apart. Thus, if the race is a 
“hundred yards’’—and this is the best 
distance for this race—the first flag should be 
placed 10 yards away from the starting-point, 
the second another 10 yards away, and an 
additional 10 yards between each flag-staff. 
This will allow a run of 10 yards at the 
commencement, and 10 yards at the finish of 
the race, 

It circumstances require it to be run in 
the schoolroom or gymnasium, holes—very 
small ones—will have tobe bored in the floor 
to receive the points of the staffs. If this is 
not possible, then a small square of soft pine 
wood about 12 inches diameter and an inch 


I.—THE SERPENTINE RACE. 


thick, bored in the centre, will make very 
satisfactory stands. 

Now for the objects of the race. Unless 
the sports committee will provide three or 
four sets of flag-staffs—in which case three or 
four competitors could start off together—the 
competitors will have to run singly and be 
timed. The timekeeper, seconds watch in 
hand. should stand at the winning tape, and 
on the start being given, should count and 
mark the time exactly from start to finish. 
But, to make the race a perfect success, at 
least two or three sets of flag-staffs should be 
used, thus allowing the spectators an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the relative merits of 
the athletes. 

Now for the manner of running. Suppos- 
ing the runners to have toed the starting-line 
with their left foot, the left knee should be 
bent, the body inclined forward, and the right 
hand raised above the level of the right 
shoulder. When the start is given, bring the 
right arm smartly downwards ; it will give you 
an impetus to make off. Pass the first staff 


Start as before, passing the first staff on 
the left, encircle it by passing to the front 
of it, then, retreating backwards, pass it on 
the left again. 

Running diagonally across, pass the second 
staff on the right, encircle it by retreat- 
ing backwards, when at the front again. Run 
across to the third staff and pass it on the 
left, encircling the staff backwards as be- 
fore, and then run across to the fourth staff. 
Pass it on the right. Follow out these direc- 
tions with the remaining flag-staffs, taking 
care to encircle each backwards and, in addi- 
tion to the above directions, passing the fifth 
staff on the left side, the sixth on the right, the 
seventh on the left, the eighth on the right, 
the ninth on the left, the tenth and last on the 
right. Then sprint to the winning-post. 

Another good race, though rather severe, 
is the “ Hopping Serpentine Race.” In this 
race, the rules of either of the two preced- 
ing races can be observed, with this differ- 
ence: the race must be hopped on one foot. 
Either foot will do. But it must not be 


1.—The “Serpentine Race."’ 


on your left side, the second on your right, 
the third on your left, the fourth on your 
right, the fifth on your left, the sixth on your 
right, the seventh on your left, the eighth on 
your right, the ninth on your left, and, finally, 
the tenth on your right. From here make 
the best of your time in getting to the win- 
ning-post (see fig. 1). This finishes the or- 
dinary Serpentine Race. 

Upon its basis, however, a number of other 
races can be run, two or three of which I 
will briefly describe. 

The next is called “ The Rotary Serpentine 
Race,” the object of which is to make a 
complete circle around each  flag-staff. 
This, performed in an ordinary way, would 
make you giddy—a thing to be avoided. 
Observe, therefore, the directions which I lay 
down, and the result will be, instead, a plea- 
surable one. 


changed during the progress of the race. 
Care should be taken, in turning the corners, 
not to collide against the etaffs with the 
raised leg, or they will probably be knocked 
down, in which case the ‘hopper ” should 
stop and refix it, and then resume the race. 

Perhaps one of the best races of this kind 
is the “Chain Serpentine Race.” In this, 
eight, twelve, twenty, or even thirty boys can 
compete at each set of staffs. The leader of 
each chain toes the mark as_ usual, the 
second boy catches hold of his leader's 
belt at the back, the third boy holds the 
second boy's, and so on, until the chain is 
complete. The race must be run without the 
chain being broken and without the staffs 
being knocked down; the race being over 
when the last boy on the chain passes the 
winning-post. 

(To be continued.) 
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EF last part I told you about cages for mule- 
breeding, about your bird-room, about 
green food, etc., and how to begin the fancy. 
My reply to boys who ask me what kind 
of birds to commence pigeon-breeding with 
is nearly a stereotyped one: pouters, tum- 
blers, and fantails. Well, these are as good 
ag any else for practising on, and I should 
say it is folly for any lad to commence 
laying out much money on any fancy. 

A wise boy who has a little cash should 
restrain himself, for it soon goes. Well, it 
wouldn’t matter so much about its going if 
you could only get value for it. Did you 
read about that case the other day, in which 
@ young man who, being left a sum of 
700,000/., went and spent about a third of it 
in buying precious stones, and eome of them 
by all accounts were not so precious after all. 
He couldn’t eat the stones, however, and 
their possession wouldn’t make him a Maha- 
rajah either, though they might make him 
notorious. But notoriety and renown are as 
different as a knob of ice and the Koh-i-Noor. 

But a goldfinch and canary will make the 
best cross for a commencement. 

The goldtinch is to be the cock? Yes; 
but if, by-and-by, when you have taken more 
to this pleasant fancy, you happen to have a 
large outdoor aviary, there would be no harm 
in trying a canary cock with a goldie hen. 
They would want shrubs and bushes-—grow- 
ing--in this big aviary, and also plenty of 
material wherewith to build. But after all 
your trouble, perhaps you will not be able to 
induce the birds to pair. They may sulk or 
blackgyard each other. The canary may 
say to the goldie hen, “I don’t like you ono 
little bit. What makes you dress in such 
vulgar taste?’? ‘*Get along, do,” the hen 
will reply ; “I’m sure I’m far better dressed 
than you, old sulphur and mustard.” Per- 
haps they will come to blows after that, and 
it will be all up with your chance of breeding. 
Nevertheless, it is said that when two such 
birds do breed and hatch there is a greater 
chance of getting light-coloured mules. 

Mating, or Pairing.—The birds are, of 
course, to be fed on the ordinary black and 
white canary mixture. I don’t know of 
anything better or more likely to retain them 
in health. One half the stuff you see adver- 
tised is a swindle, and only intended to fill 
the inventors’ pockets. In ot!ier words, these 
mixtures are flat-catchers. 

Mating should not begin before May, so that, 
after having read this paper, you should make 
your purchases at once. The Cheveril Gold- 
finch has a white streak nicely cut from the 
base and middle portion of the lower man- 
dible running down neck and chest. This is 
no distinct breed, however, only a freak of 
nature and tendency to Albinism. At times 
it is but a spot instead of a streak, and the 
bird is then called pea-throat. 

Mr. Wallace wrote a good and cheap canary 
book some years ago(published by Mr. Upcott 
Gill, 170 Strand). It gives good direc- 
tions about mule-breeding. I don’t think, 
indeed, there is any better, though Cassell’s 


“Book of Birds,” to which I myself had the’ 


honour of contributing, is very good. But 
this last costs nearly thirty shillings, the 
former but half-a-crown. 

Now Mr. Blackston tells you that the 
goldic and canary can be mated very simi- 
Jarly to ordinary canaries. 

I, myself, think that the less bother we give 
ourselves about the matter the better. But 
Imay as well tell you what Wallace says. 
By the way, is Mr. Wallace a Scot? Why I 
inake the remark is this he calls the cock 
goldie a “Spink.” Well, away up in my 
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By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., B.N. 


PART Il. 
“calved country,” this word is only applied 
to the chaffinch, 

He tells us, then, that we are to “ put one 
goldfinch and two hen canaries in a breeding- 
cage until one of the hens exhibits signs of 
wanting to go tonest.” Then supply that re- 
quisite, and when she is busily employed 
about it, introduce a male canary to the hens. 
In the first place he must be put into a sepa- 
rate cage and hung in such a position that he 
can be seen by both the female canaries and 
the goldfinch. If the hens have not formed 
an attachment with the finch, they will be 
in all probability very much delighted with 
this introduction; whilst Master Goldie, 
especially if he be attached to the hens, and 
of an amatory temperament, will exhibit un- 
mistakable signs of jealousy, and by this 
means his affections will be considerably 
strengthened—unless he be of a sulky disposi- 
tion, when it is quite possible he might fret and 
repine, and ultimately die of a broken heart. 
After the lapse of two or three days, remove 
the other hen and the goldfinch, and put the 
canary with the first-mentioned hen. As 
soon as the latter hen has laid her comple- 
ment of eggs, remove the cock canary to the 
cage containing the other hen; but before 
doing s0, take out the finch, and place him 
in a small cage by himself, and hang it in 
such a position that he will be able to sce 
both hens and the canary cock. As soon as 
the second canary has laid her third egg, the 
male canary should be removed and she should 
be set. Mr. Wallace gives many reasons for 
this plan, but it will, I think, be found some- 
what complex to commend itself to most boys, 
for boys hate bother. 

Goldfinches are excecdingly tractable and 
sociable, and can be run at the same time 
with several hens, but this is not always 
justifiable. 

Should the cock be left with the hen? 
Probably not. He certainly makes the best 
and most attentive of husbands, but you will 
have more chance of keeping him alive and 
in health if he has not too much work to do, 
and a hen can usually look after herself and 
progeny better without him. Besides, he is 
given to habits of curiosity which at times 
lead to disaster. For instance, he will hop 
up to the nest and eye the eggs for a short 
time with his head on one side. “ Remarkable ! 
Wonderful!” he seems to say. ‘ Well, madam, 
you're a canary and I’m a king goldie ; what 
on earth will the eggs be? Let us break one 
and discover.” 

You yourself are as anxious to know what 
the eggs will be as he is, but you don’t care 
to have them broken. 

Black om the Cock’s Bill.—There is a 
streak on the upper mandible of a goldfinch 
in winter and spring. It is right in the 
centre. Well, as spring advances, strange 
to say, it disappears gradually, and breeders 
believe that this must go before the birds are 
any use for breeding purposes. 

House-moulted Cocks.—It is better to have 
these, you know. Those moulted in the house 
have pale-coloured legs—“ white-legged,” in 
contradistinction to outdoor moulted birds, 
which are dark-legged. But as regards the 
bills, by feeding early in the season, and 
giving hemp and other stimulating food, the 
dealers sometimes get the bills pale before 
the time, and then sell them as sure breeders. 
This is forcing Nature, and the bird very 
likely soon gets sickly and dies. 

Goldfinches as Fathers.— There is a clash 
of opinions as regards this subject. Blackston 
leads us to infer that the goldie will feed and 
rear the young as well as any canary cock. 
I think with those who sey he docs not, or 


OR, MULES, AND HOW 


TO BREED THEM. 


that such is not the rule. A goldie, as soon 
as the young are hatched, may talk to his 
wife as follows: 

“ Why, what have you got there?” 

“My love,” she answers, ‘these are our 
offspring. Aren’t they just too awfully lovely 
for anything? Run and geta crushed morse} 
for them. See how they gape.” 

“ Crushed fiddlestick !” cries goldie. “The 
ugliest, horridest little monsters in the worl. 
That’s not what I expected of you, madam. 
Gape, indeed! I'll soon make them gape 
their last.” 

And he proceeds to tear them to pieces. 

But another reason given for not leaving 
the cock with the hen is that, if this is done, 
she will breed too soon again, to the detriment 
of her health, 

Breeding dark Mules.—To get good hens 
for breeding mules it is advised by Wallace 
to procure, first, a very rich-plumaged Nor- 
wich bird, of either sex, with a clear or very 
light-marked head. Couple this bird with a 
green canary having a light breast, bred from 
the cinnamon-marked strain, or a pretty 
heavily cinnamon-marked bird, full of Nor- 
wich fancy blood, will do quite as well. Next 
procure the largest-marked bird poasible—one 
full of Belgian fancy properties, and marked 
as nearly like the Norwich bird already dc- 
scribed as can be procured. Couple this 
bird with a Lizard canary, or a bird bred 
between a London fancy and a Lizard. 
Having succeeded in rearing young birds 
from these crosses, put the progeny together 
the following season, and from the birds so 
bred select the largest and handsomest of 
the hens, green or nearly all green in colour. 
Breed these to goldfinches. 

A good hen should be rich in colour, close 
in feather, of capital carriage, young and 
healthy, with an abundance of sauciness and 
go in her. 

It is often alleged that great reliance can 
be placed upon Cheverils and pea-throate. 
The hen, however, is the chief thing. And 
as the before-mentioned birds co:t about ten 
shillings and sixpence or seven shillings and 
sixpence each, boys, in the first off-go, at all 
events, should content themselves with the 
ordinary cock goldtfinch, so long as he is 
healthy and house-moulted, and as well 
marked as possible. 

Sib-breeding.—Consanguinity of blood is 
run down by some, who tell you that birds 
so bred are certain to deteriorate. This is: 
a subject that most of my readers are too 
young to tackle, but my own belief in sib- 
ness is this, namely, that consanguinity 
will not deteriorate species either in beast 
or bird—cattle, horses, dogs, or canaries— 
so long as you breed from strong, young, 
healthy parents. 

Managing young Mules.—Theseare treated 
in all respects like young canaries, and if 
you choose to go in for canary-feeding dur- 
ing the moult you may do go. Toa great 
extent this has gone out of fashion, and 1 
always have held the opinion that it 
deteriorates the health of birds. However, 
this is a subject that I must not go into at 
present. 


Other kinds of Mules.—Having gained 
experience with the goldfinch and canary 
mule, you will either lose taste of the fancy 
entirely or go in for something else. 

Well, there is the linnet and canary mule, 
which is bred and brought up in the same 
way and on the same plan. It is not, asa 
rule, very showy, but many improve this by 
cayenne-feeding. I have seen some very 
beautiful mules who had been treated. 


Siskin and Canary Mules.—Our little 
Scotch canary is a very engaging bird, 
whether you keep it as a songster or to breed 
mules from. My English reader must not 
confuse it with the Scottish Fancy Canary, 
who is about the shape of the new moon, 
only more so. The Siskin is a wild 
finch, standing by yellow as regards the 
sides of neck and breast, etc, with a 
black cap and nicely marked wings. Siskins 
are fed on canary, maw, flax, oat-grits, 
etc., and become very tame. Well, the 
Siskin will breed in confinement and 
will also breed with the canary to produce 
mules. 

Bullfinch and Canary.—You may get 
these to pair and get eggs, but as to fertility, 
that is not very likely. 

Goldfinch and Bullfinch.—These will 
breed and will take to an artificial nest. 
But it is well to give the hen, which should 
be the bully, some material with which to 
re-arrange her nest, if she chooses. Well, 
you may also try goldfinch and linnet and 
anything else you may hear about. 

I hope I have given you information 
enough, anyhow, tostart a fancy that is very 
entrancing. 

Let me repeat that you will have many 
difficulties to contend with, but difficulties 
are not going to stand lony in the way of 
any boy who has a bit of go in him. 

I could have made these papers three 
times the length; in fact, my ditticulty has 
been to condense what I did have to say. 

I may have missed out something of 
importance too, though I hope not. Any- 
how, I want you to gain experience for your- 
self; it is ever so much better. 

But take this advice from me, and it con- 
cerns boys who take up other fancies as well 
as mule-breeding : never neglect the advice of 
thoroughly practical men, and don't believe 
all dealers tell you. 

[THE END.] 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 406. 
By Ans. W. J. Barrp. 


| BLACK. | 


[wars | 9+2 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Tue “ Bristou” Trex. 
(Continued from our last Chess Column.) 
Asan example for the Pawn (which, odd 

to say, also contains a black Bishop) may be 
quoted a three-mover by P. Klett: White, 
K—K B7; Q—K Kt7; B—Q Kt 4; Kts 


Q BG and K B 8; Ps—K 3 and K Kt 2. 
Black, K—Q B sq.; B—Q R3; Pe—Q Kt 3 
and 4, and Q B 2. 1, P—Kt 3, K—Kt 2 (ora). 
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2, Q—R sq., and the Q mates at R 6 or 
K R sq. accordingly. (a) B—Kt 2. 2, Q— 
Kt 4 mate. The K Pawn prevents 1,Q—B 3, 
and 1,Q—Kt3. Klett hasa similar position, 
composed in 1863 or later, in which the 
white B makes room for the Q by moving to 
R 8, thus: White, K—K Kt 3; Q—K Kt 5; 
B—K B 6; Kts—Q B 6 and K B 8; Ps—Q 
Kt 3and4,QB5,KB4and5. Black, K— 
QRaq.; B—-QBaq.; Ps—Q Kt 4 andQB 
2. In four moves: 1,B—R 8, B—R3 (or a). 


2, Q—Kt 7, K—Kt2 (ord). 3, Q—Raq. (b) 
B—B sq. 3, QxP. (a) K—Kt2. 2, Q— 
Qe, KxKt. 3, QxB. 


The P at Kt 3 is moved in the next three- 
mover, by H. F. L. Meyer, in order to allow 
the Q to go there on the third move, when 
the P has taken the Kt, the Q has moved to 
QB 7, and the black K to K 6: White, K— 
KR2; Q—KR7; R—-QB 2; Kt—Q 4; Ps 
—Q Kt 2, K 6, and K Kt 3. Black, K—Q 6; 
Ps—K 4, K 5, and K R6. 

Another example for the P isa four-mover 
by W. A. Shinkman, in which the B P opens 
the way for the Q fcr two reasons: White, 
K—Q R4; Q—K5; Ps—Q Kt 3 and 5,K 8 
andK B4. Black, K—-Q B 4; Bs—Q Kt3, 
K 3; Psp—Q 4, KB 2, and K Kt3. 1,P—B 
5, P—Kt 4 (to prevent Q—B 4). 2, Q—R2, 
BxP(ora,b). 3,Q—R6,any. 4, Qmates, 
(2) B-Q sq. 3, P—Kt 4 (ch.), K—B5. 4, 
Q—Q B2 mate. (b) B-—-R4. 3,P—Kt4 
(ch.), Bx P or K—Kt 3. 4, Q—B 7 or Kt 8 
mate. 

Older than all these nine problems is a 
five-mover by T. Herlin, in which the ways 
for the Rook are cleared by K, P, and black 
B: White, K-Q R sy.; R—K R sq.; B— 
K3; Kt—K R4; Psp—QR6, Q Kt 5, QB6, 
Q4,K B2,andK Kt 3. Black, K—K R4; 
B—Q R 2; Ps—Q Kt 3, Q B 2,Q 4, K5, and 
KkKt5. 1,K—Kt 2, B—Ktaq. 2, P—R7, 
BxP. 3, R—Q R sq., B—Kt sq. 4,R—R 
8,B—R2. 5, R-K R 8 mate. The posi- 
tion might be made more amusing, thus: 
White, K, R, B, and Kt on the same squares, 
and Ps—Q RB 6, Q Kt 5,QB3,Q 5, K 4, K 
B 2, and K Kt 3. Black, K—K R 4; B—Q 
R2; Ps—Q Kt 8, K 4, and K Kt 5. In five 
moves. (If the P at e4 were black, there 
would be a second solution in 1, P—Q 6.) 


So.vtion oF Propuem No. 405. 


1, Kt—Q 2, Q moves (or a, b,c, d). 2, Q— 
QB5,KB6, or Kt7 mate. (2) Bx P. 2, 
QxQ mate. (b) K—B 6. 2, Q—B5 mate. 
(c) K—K 4 or B—B 6. 2, Kt--B 3 mate. 
(d) B—Kt7. 2, BxB mate. 


000000000 $$ 
TO-MORROW! 


i Nages pleasant allurements came o’er me, 
The pleas which the indolent speak, 
When lay in the vista before me 
The mazes of Latin and Greek : 
“Why work in the sunshine of Maytime, 
Which but for a moment endures ? 
Your boyhood is Life’s happy playtime, 
To-morrow, for toiling, is yours.” 


But yet, while I lingered to listen 
In the willing enchantment of doubt, 
And saw the bright sunlances glisten 
On the breast of the waters without, 
There came, to rebuke my desiring, 
This line from some singer of old, 
Like a whisper of counsel inspiring. 
Like a thought from a tale that is told: 


“Seek not for your pleasures to borrow 
What hours you may never repay ; 
To-morrow is ever To-morrow, 
Then live in the certain To-pay.” 


Again, when my duty had called me 
To the plan for my manhood designed, 
Once more that sweet whisper enthralled me 
Like the voice of a tempter behind: 
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“Your youth ia the season of pleasure, 
Too brief is the joy it ensures ; 

Then rest in the sun-hours of leisure, 
To-morrow, for toiling, is yours.” 

All willing a moment I pondeted, 
Betrayed by those soul-soothing pleas; 

But yet, ore my footsteps had wandered 
To the rose-covered Valley of Ease, 

To answer the Tempter with scorning 
This message my doubting assailed, 

An echo of sadness and warning, 
The cry of a host who had failed: 


“We sought for our pleasures to borrow 
What hours we could never repay ; 
And always succeeding ‘ To-morrow’ 
We failed in the wasted To-par!" 
W. E. Criz. 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
Amateur Photography. 


[Continued from p. 448.] 
(8) Enlargements. 
Prize—One Guinea. 
W. J. Bexyerr, West End, Minchinhampton, ucar 
Stroud. 
CERTIFICATES. 
W.C. H. Anson, 42 Devonshire Road, Forest Hill, # F. 
W. Lawrxxck Rega, 3 Strathmore Road, Newslum 
Park, Liverpool 
Frank H. Fintn, 19 Werneth Hall Road, Oldham. 
M. E. Mum Donaupsox, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 


T has been a real pleasure to adjudicate in 
this competition. Most excellent speci- 
mens have been submitted, and the absolute 
failures have been fewer this time than in any 
previous year. It is clear that very many of 
our readers, guided and stimulated by the 
practical articles on the subject constantly 
appearing in our pages, have put their heart 
into their work, and, as a consequence, not a 
few have attained to a very creditable skill in 
all the processes of the beautiful art. At the 
same time it is only right to eay that one or 
two of those who competed last year, with 
good promise, have not only not improved, 
but have actually gone back. This suggests 
carelessness somewhere. 

The subjects have ranged over a wide field, 
and the town dwellers have by no means had 
the worst of it. For instance, “ six views of 
dirty Sheffield” were really charming little 
bits, worthy to delight the eye of any artist. 
One prize-winner describes himself as an 
“aged reader,” but a “ young photographer.” 
Two sets of six views sent from Mysore, India, 
were admirably chosen, and are described as 
“prepared chiefly by means of the instruc- 
tions conveyed by the ‘B.O.P.’” This testi- 
mony is given agdin and again from all parts 
of the world. Another Indian set came from 
Allahabad, the sender writing: ‘‘ Amongst 
the ten pictures you will find one of the 
*B.O.P.’ tent, as described in a summer 
number. I go out shooting very often, and 
require something of the kind. The picture. 
you will see, is taken just before breakfast."’ 
A Bristol competitor states: “I am a very 
old ‘B.O.P.’ reader, having taken it in from 
the commencement, and if you will refer to 
the early volumes you will find my name ap- 
pears pretty frequently in various competi- 
tions as a winner of certificates, of which I 
hold no less than nine, taken in the years 
1879-82, for literary and artistic work. I now 
make another plunge.” 

We could extend these notes and quotations 
to any extent, but space warns us to stay our 
hand. In an early number—two or three 
weeks at latest—we hope to reproduce in our 
pages a few of the photographs received, and 
shall then probably announce another of 
these healthy and interesting Photographic 
Competitions. 

[rnE END.) 
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*A Oonstant RgApen.”—(What an original nom de 
plume!) We don’t think the “Flectrician” meant 
you to leave out the oxide of manganese ; if he did 
he was not very much up to his work. He probably 
thought the fault was in the porous pot being 
choked up, so that the current could not pass 
through ; and we rather inoline to that opinion still. 
‘You had better use a new porous pot if you wish to use 
the old materials ; but you had far better start fresh, 
and make the battery as described in the part for 
August 1893 in the articles on making electric bella, 


J. M. H.--1. The black stuff at the top of the Le 
clanché cells is pitch. You can melt it and apply it 
for yourself without much trouble. 2. We would 
recommend 24-B.W.G. for the magnets and 26 for the 
armature. It really is rather hard to tell the prob- 
able amount required. We should say about } 1b. 
of each will be enough. 


J. M.—1. The dry ingredients are to be weighed: 
‘we don’t quite know how you would measure them. 
This applies to the powders; the fluids oa would 
find rather hard to weigh, so these are parts by 
fluid measnre. 2. Do you mean “ Klectric Chimes” 
produced by frictional electricity ? If 80, briefly 
speaking, you have to charge a Leyden jar, the top 
of the rod of which terminates in a bell, and place it 
between two other bells, which are suspended by 
ehains from a metal rod, the end of which is in con- 
nection with the outer coating of the jar. Between 
the bells aro suspended two insulated brass balls; 
theee ring the bells by vibrating bet ween them when 

ing the electricity betwcen the inner and outer 
coating of the charged jar. You will find how to 
do it more fully described as far buck as our No- 
vember part, 1889. If you mean the chimes scen in 

the streets at faira, etc. the bells are arranged in a 
circle, and rung by an elcctric motor, which turns 
round in the centre and carries with it a spring, to 
the end of which {s attached a brass clapper, which 
strikes the bells as it revolves. 8. Thanks for your 
offer, but we are really afraid we have not sufficient 

who are solderers who have the requisite 
current at their disposal, and would be interested in 
the soldering iron. 


#Le MERVEILIEUX.”"—You must either use a wide- 
angle lens, or make a temporary extra extension to 
your camera by means of bellows or cardboard. If 
Your camera was one the front of which took out 
you could easily add an extra extension ; but we are 
wfraid, with the camera you have, you will have to 
content yourself with a tube of cardboard inserted in 
the lens mount, with the lens fastened at the end. 
Take care not to allow any light to get between the 
lens and its mount. 


“ Ning YeAns’ Sonscnmen."—1. Five or six cells, pin 
size, made as described in the articles on electric 
lamps (part for March 1890). 3. You must go on 
till bubbles are given off from the leaden plates. 
3. No, you could not do it with an induction coil. 
‘This ise most wasteful method of doing it. As you 
live in London, and no doubt have water turned on, 
you should certainly do it with a amall dynamo and 
a water motor. Go to Mr.G. Bowron, 93 Pracd 
Street, Paddington, and agk him to give you the 
required advice. 


“Virtus Laupata Crescit.”—1. Write to the makers 
of the paper for the carbon process—either Messrs, 
Elliott & Son, Barnet, Herts, or The Autotype Com- 
pany, Ealing Dene, London, W. They will send you 
a full description of the procesa, which {s too long to 
be given here, 2. Paint them with a mixture of 
sulphate of copper solution and carbonate of ammonia, 
or elee a mixture of a solution of nitrate of silver 
with one of nitrate of copper. After the application 
of either of these mixtures they must be heated over 
a spirit lamp, and will then turn black. 3. We don't 
know the graph you ask about, but a receipt for 
graphs was given in “Indoor Games,” and all these 
things have so great a family resemblance that any 
one will do for any other. 4. Aniline ink is always 
used. You can get it from almost any stationer or 
chemist ; sometimes it is old under the name of 
“The Simplex Ink,” as it is used with o special ap- 
Paratus of that name. 


Rosson Crvsor.—l. We certainly do not think a 
camera price 5s. can be a good one, either for an 
“amiture” or any other animal. Lancaster's ca- 
meras at a guinea are very good; there are also other 
makers who have good ones at this price. Your 
camera evidently lets in the light. We have seen 
excellent photos taken with a camera costing 1s, but 
we should not care to be obliged to usc one at that 
price. 2, Surely the best kind of skate must be a 
Tnatter of personal opinion. If you mean to go in 
for figure-skating, we recommend steel skates in 
preference to wooden ones, and of steel skates the 
“Caleionian” is very good. You should get those 
which fasten on with a screw and not a spring. 
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Own. on Eaour! (T. F. K.)—It is an obvious clerical 
error. The plate on p. 393 should be described as 
“The Eagle-Owl's Nest.” There were lately two of 
these interesting birds at the Zoo, and Mr. Griset 
sketched them for us. One of them, alas! is now 
dead. 


SANDY McDovcat.—l. There is no poet laureate at 
present. The last was Tennyson, and his predecessors 
were Wordsworth, Southey, Pye, Wart: n, Whitehead, 
Cibber, Eu-den, Rowe, Tate, Shadwell, Dryden, Dave- 
nant, Jonson, Daniel, Spenser, Skelton, Barnard, Kaye, 
Scogan, and Chaucer. 2. Try Brooke's soap, of put a 
little ammonia in the water. 


—— 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1895. Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESKRVED.) 


“"Jack—BMr. Hertz! Come here.'” 


THE RIDERS; OR THROUGH 
FOREST AND SAVANNAH. 
A TALE OF FLOWERS AND FILIBUSTERS, 


By Asnmore Russan anp FREDERICK Boyte, 
Joint Authors of “The Orchid Seek ete. 


(With Mustrations by AL¥RED Pr =) 
CHAFTER VII.—AT NIHAPA. A STRANGE ECHO, 


18 Freeat was the first to awake, stretch himself, and leave the 

cavern. He saw old Joaquin standing erect and watehful 
beyond the dead tree, then, as his gaze fell on a smooth rock 
near the mouth of the cave, a cry burst from his lips. 
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“ Jack—-Mr. Hertz! Come here!” 

Jack came, looked, and also shouted for 
the Collector. 

Drawn on the face of the rock, bright 
as if newly painted, they saw eight blood- 
red hands, open, with widespread fingers. 
Hertz joined them. 

«What do they mean?” Jack whis- 
pered. And Harry turned in eager expec- 
tation. 


But Hertz was little less puzzled than 


themselves. ‘They're symbols of some 
Indian deity,” I should say,” he 
answered. “ But I don’t know. I have 


seen sculptured rocks further south, but 
never painted ones before. And I am a 
botanist—I haven’t studied these things. 
Still, I've heard of this place, though I 
didn’t recollect the name when Pepe told 
us where we were going. It is Nihapa, as 
he said. I’m not surprised that he didn’t 
attempt to follow us with the mules; I 
should imagine there are few natives 
bold enough to venture here at night. 
“A place of devils,’ he told us. No doubt 
it was, long ago—of human devila, though. 
If these rocks could speak, Jack and 
Harry—if we could read the writings they 
bear, we might learn of deeds that our 
memories would shudder at.” 

“ Writings! ” cried Harry. 

Hertz described a circle with his hook. 
“ Look around!” 

They examined the cliffs with their 
glasses. Rod hands, hieroglyphs in yellow 
and crimson, indescribable figures, covered 
them. Even the rocks which had fallen 
bore intricate circles and curious lines. 

The “ White Cockades ”’ were forgotten. 
“Look here!” cried Harry; and “ Look 
there!" cried Jack. Questions were 
showered on Hertz until he was fain to 
stick his fingers in his ears and cry, “I 
tell you I don’t know anything about 
these pictures—except this, which you can 
see for yourselves—that they have been 
painted within a few days—since the last 
shower, in fact, for the rain would wash 
them away! But I daresay they were 
only renewed, as they have been from 
time to time, perhaps for centuries.” 

“By whom?” cried Jack, in astonish- 
ment. 

“ You don’t mean,” Harry added, “ that 
any of the Indians whom we have geen so 
devout in church still reverence the old 
idols ? * 

“By all accounts they do—in fact, 
there’s no doubt of it. I myself have 
observed curious instances in Mexico. I 
could have shown you in Granada, the 
capital of this republic, an idol—much 
like the one we saw yonder—standing 
half-buried at the corner of the great 
anere. It was no more than a curiosity 
whilst the Spaniards ruled and the Indians 
were slaves. But the first use the latter 
made of their freedom, after the War of 
Independence, was to assemble about this 
figure and perform mysterious rites. The 
priests of the church within a few yards 
used to sally out and disperse them, but 
the Indians showed such a dangerous 
temper that they had to desist. On their 
representations the Government ordered 
the idol to be dug up and broken, but when 
they made the attempt a tumult arose, 
and they issued a hasty proclamation dis- 


© The red hands are symbols of Hurmac, the 
“Strong Hand,” a god of the Tolteos, the same as 
Kab-ul, the “ Working Hand,” who has been Identified 
with Quetzalcoatl 
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claiming any such design. So La Bocca, 
as they call it, remains to this day, though 
the clergy have never ceased petitioning 
for its removal. At certain times its 
gaping mouth is filled with flowers during 
the night, and from the church opposite 
an official goes out secretly at dawn to 
remove them. Such is the state of things 
at the capital. Judge what it must be in 
lonely districts like this!” 

“ Then the Indians are not Christians?” 

“Tam not prepared to say what their 
religious opinions may be, Harry ; nor, I 
think, is anyone else. They seem to have 
added shreds of Christianity to their own 
idolatrous faith. It is quite certain, how- 
ever, that in Mexico human sacrifice is still 
detected from time to time, and I make 
no doubt it is more frequent here.” 

“Oh!” oried Jack, “ look at that paint- 
ing over Joaquin’s head!” 

It was the figure of a winged serpent, 
coiled, painted with the same red pig- 
ment as were the hands.t Three tufts of 
feathers sprang like sun-rays from the 
outer coil; a bunch of five curled plumes 
formed the tail; the jaws were grim and 
parted. Joaquin’s attitude was suggestive 
of awe and veneration. 

“Do ask him what it signifies?” Jack 
went on. But Joaquin doubtless guessed 
the meaning of his words ; he moved away. 

“T am quite sure he could tell us every- 
thing, if he chose, ’’ said Harry. 

“So, perhaps, could every Indian we 
meet—even little Pedro could tell us a 
good deal, I daresay. But they are trained 
to silence. Possibly, Harry, before our 
journey’s end, you may win Joaquin’s 

eart to the degree that he will answer 
questions, but I am not sanguine. Any- 
how, all depends on you. Jack and I have 
no chance, I am quitesure.— Now I wonder 
what we are to do next ?”” 

Hertz swept the rim of the great cup— 
on the bottom of which they stood—with 
his glass. There was no sign of the 
“White Cockades,”” so they returned to 
the cavern and breakfasted. Fortunately 
they had been able to bring the saddle- 
bags. Soon afterwards Joaquin came. 

“They lie in wait for us yonder,” he 
said, with a faint emile, pointing to the 
cleft in the cone. ‘“ But there is another 
path. I will guide you. Come!” 

Hertz inquired for Pepe. But the old 
Indian merely shook his head. Said 
Harry, as they followed him along that 
desolate shore— 

“ This was a place of sacrifice, I suppose, 
Mr. Hertz—human sacrifice—and you say 
that the horror is still practised —” 

“Not here. I did not say it prevailed 
here, having no information. The only 
sacrifice I know of in this country is the 
offering of flowers to La Bocca.” 

“ But you think it likely? Now does it 
seem possible to you that Joaquin could 
commit such a crime?” 

“T have not the slightest means of 


judging, my boy.” 


“Well, I'm going to ask him presently. 
It’s—it’s—uncomfortable isn’t the word, 
but I mean that we ought not to be travel- 
ling on friendly terms with a murderer.” 

“Certainly—ask him if you like. I 
believe he will tell you the truth.” 

Save that by which they had reached 
the tarn no path was visible. Like a wall 
the sides of the crater towered above 
them—so lofty that straggling trees on the 


+ Another emblem of Quetzalcoatl. 


edge looked no bigger than a bush, while 
the creepers which hung over in festoons 
and ropes were only distinguishable as a 
splash of green to the unassisted eye. 

Presently Joaquin stopped and gazed 
across the lake. Twice he changed his 
position, as if seeking a sign on the rocks 
opposite—then, apparently satisfied, he 
climbed a mound overrun with vegetation 
—a mass of earth and scoriss which had 
fallen from above. All followed, pulling 
themselves through the tangle by the 
creepers, until stopped by the vertical cliff, 
which afforded no foothold, unless for 
birds. 

“As we haven’t wings,’ said Jack, 
throwing back his head, ‘I don't see how 
we ure to get any further.” 

But Joaquin parted the branches of 
@ dense-leaved shrub which hid a stone 
covered with strange characters—lines and 
circles. Behind the stone was a fissure, 
square-cut at the top, like a doorway, but 
choked with rubbish. The Indian cleared 
some of this away with his machete and 
crawled through the opening. Again all 
followed, to find themselves in a tunnel 
about six feet high by three wide. Hertz 
touched the sides. 

“Cut by the Indians!’’ he exclaimed. 
“T can feel the marks of tools.” 

The passage ascended steeply; twenty 
feet from the mouth they were in darkness. 

“Take care of your shins,” said Hertz 
presently. “There are steps here.” He 
spoke in his ordinary tone, but before the 
last words were pronounced the first 
returned in a whisper—then a rumble, 
and again, ere the finish, recommenced. 
It was like an old English “ Catch,” with 
an indefinite number of voices, all repeat- 
ing, “‘ There—are—steps—here,” but no 
two of them uttering the same word at the 
same time. They all stopped, not a little 
startled. 

“What an astonishing echo!” said 
Harry, when the sounds died to a whisper 
again and ceased. “I daresay the Indian 
priests——” He got no further. The 
voices began again, softly at first, a 
single rustle, then a multitude—drowning 


his speech. 

“Astonishing indeed!” cried Hertz. 
“ As you say, the Indians——” It wasno 
use. 


“ What I want toknow is "—Jack began, 
and paused till Echo had done with his 
remarks so far—‘ how many steps you 
have counted ’—Pause—“ Because if I 
understand these invisible gentlemen 
right "—Pause—" there are about twenty 
thousand of them.” They laughed and 
proceeded. 

The outlet was so narrow and choked 
that Hertz squeezed through with difti- 
culty—a mere crack it was in a shallow 
ravine, hidden by stunted trees. 

“ What a hiding-place!” cried Jack, 
looking back. 

“Protected by that mysterious Echo, 
too,’ Harry added. 

Joaquin turned with a warning hiss, 
and motioned them to remain where they 
stood. Climbing upthe side of the barranca 
he disappeared among the bushes which 
fringed it, but soon returned. “They 
still await us,” he said, and led the way 
to the forest, which on that side stretched 
to the base of the cone. There Hertz 
halted and consulted his compass. 

“Where are we, Joaquin?” he asked. 

“ Eight miles from Managua, Seftor.” 


“Then we are about that distance 
from the road to Masaya and Granada?” 

“Yes, Seftor; but the Aristos are 
warned—we cannot hope to pass them.” 

“Then we must cross the Tipitapa. 
You can gnide us ?” 

“Yes, Seior.” 

“ Then go on.” 

Hertz knew their whereabouts now— 
by travelling eastward without devia- 
tion they would reach the dry bed of the 
stream which once connected the two 
lakes ; but he also knew that, with Joaquin 
guiding them, his compass would not be 
needed—if the nature of the ground per- 
mitted, the Indian would travel as straight 
as the bee flies—and he returned the in- 
atrument to his pocket. 

“You are not going to abandon Pepe, 
are you?” Jack asked. 

“If Pepe escaped, he is most likely 
halfway to Leon by this time,” Hertz 
answered. 

Joaquin pressed on tirelessly, carrying 
little Pedro now and then. At noon they 
reached the Granadaroad. Joaquin went 
forward to reconnoitre, reported it clear, 
and they crossed. 

The forest beyond was more open, 
therefore more interesting than any they 
had seen. Jack and Harry began to linger, 
peering up into the trees. 

“T don’t see why we should hurry,” 
said the former. “I should like to know 
what orchids grow in this district.” 

But Hertz urged them on. He had 
learnt from Joaquin that the nearest 
village in the direction they were travol- 
ling was close to the Tipitapa, and so 
named; and that recruiting parties would 
be very unlikely to travel so far; still he 
was anxious to leave further behind the 
road pocupied by the enemy. 

Presently, however, Jack caught a 

* gleam of rose and white on a high branch, 
and levelled his glass. . 

“ What is it?”? Harry asked. 

“ Plunder, I think. Don’t makea noise.” 

They crept round the tree to get a 
better view, slashing a path with their 
bowies. The plant looked very like 
“ plunder,” and Jack threw off his speci- 
men-box and jacket. 

“Wait a moment, Mr. Hertz!" he 
cried, and climbed the tree like a practised 
hand, pulling himself up by the creepers. 

Hertz sat down on a log, not, however, 
without first looking for scorpions and ants. 

“Well?” said Harry, as soon as his 
brother was astride the branch. 

“A Cattleya, I'm not sure that it isn’t 
Skinnert !” 

Hertz was waiting at some distance; 
he could not see the tree. But he heard. 

“Eh! What's that?” he cried, spring- 
ing to his feet and tearing a path through 
the undergrowth with his hook. ‘ Who 
said Skinnert ? Where is it?” 

“T did,” Jack answered, descending 
with 8 flower-stalk in his mouth, bearing 
four great blossoms, five inches across— 
the sepals and petals a delicate roge- 
purple; the lip, folded at the base and 
spread out at the apex, white, with a 
purple border. 

ertz sprang upon the lovely things. 
“ It is—it is!’ he cried in ecstasy; then, 
holding the spray at arm’s length, he 
apostrophised the flowers in an untrans- 
latable jargon of English and German. 
“Boys,” he added breathlessly, when all 
the nice adjectives in both languages had 
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been pretty nearly exhausted, “ we must 
come here some day prepared for business. 
This is virgin ground. Who knows what 
we shall find ?”” 

“Cattleya Skinneri alba, perhaps! 
But no, we can't hope forthat! Cattleya 
Skinneir alba has never been discovered 
in the forest, has it, Mr. Hertz? The 
natives collect it to decorate their churches, 

ack.” 

“Quite right, Harry,” said Hertz. 
“ Just as they used it to decorate their 
temples in the pagan era. What few 
plants are known must be bought from 
the priests, and I tell you they under- 
stand their value. Ach / if we could find 
that marvel this journey would not be 
wasted!” 

He placed a bloom in his specimen-box 
and made a note of the locality. The 
discovery had roused him. Muttering 
“That indeed would be plunder, and why 
shouldn’t it be here?" he took out his 
tield-glass. The heaven-born Collector 
could not permit himself to be outdone 
by a couple of beardless youths. 

Pushing on, they presently becainme 
aware of a great commotion among the 
birds. Yellow-breasted trogons, olive- 
green mot-mots, red-crested woodpeckers, 
ant-thrushes, tree-creepers, and many 
other species, were screaming and 
chattering at the top of their voices—the 
forest rang. 

“What is the matter with them?” 
Harry asked. 

“ Let us look,’ said Hertz, approaching 
with caution. 

“Why, the ground is swarming with 
ants!’ cried Jack, who was ahead. 

“Yes. Steady, Jack! Keep away! 
We don’t want them to attack us /"” 

A column of ants three yards wide was 
crossing a tiny glade, blackening the grass. 

“They're ‘Army Ants’ (Hciton pre- 
dator) hunting,” Hertz explained. ‘The 
birds accompany them to catch the winged 
insects they flush.” 

Their glasses enabled them to dis- 
tinguish three columns—-one, narrow, on 
each flank of the main body. Cock- 
roaches, beetles, grasshoppers, spiders, 
centipedes, woodlice—such was the game. 
Many were the exclamations of wonder 
as the youths watched the more nimble 
insects scurry from the flanking parties 
into the thick of the main army—which 
pulled them to pieces in an instant and 
sent their dismembered bodies to the rear 
—or climb to the end of twigs, or grass- 
blades, only to be pushed off headlong 
among their crowding foes beneath. They 
saw artful spiders spin a thread, and hang 
above and below the hunters, so escaping 
—sometimes. But nearly every other 
creeping thing perished. And the watch- 
ful birds made short work of the winged. 
Ten minutes passed. 

“Why, how long are the columns?” 
cried Harry. 

“Often two hundred yards,” said 
Hertz. ‘They send scouts up the trees, 
who report to the main body if they come 
across a bird’s nest, or bees’, or wasps’ 
nests.”” 

“ And what then?” 

“‘ The army rushes to the attack.” 

“ Of wasps?” 

“ Well—no; they don’t attack wasps, 
of course—they haven’t wings. But they 
explore the nest, carrying away the larve 
and pupe. The wasps can't prevent 
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them. These fellows don’t make formi- 
cariums as the Leaf-cutters do, but live in 
hollow trunks, clustering like an enormous 
swarm of bees. They constantly change 
their habitation. When game gets scarce 
in one locality they pack up and go to 
another—I mean they carry off their 
eggs, and I suppose any food that may be 
left in the larder.” 

“Do they hunt by scent or sight?” 
Jack asked. 

“ By neither, I fancy. I believe they 
are blind, but their antenne may serve 
for eyes; they probably feel their prey.” 

“ By the way,” said Harry, “ when we 
found the Schomburgkia you began to 
tell us something about ants protecting 
plants, but the ‘ White Cockades’ inter- 
rupted you.” 

“Yes, I did. But we will defer that 
until we come across the ‘Bull's Horn 
Thorn.’ Keep a look-out for it; you 
can't well mistake that acacia. It will 
serve as an object-lesson.” 

They lunched in the glade. After the 
scanty meal Jack rambled away with his 
gun, leaving Harry and Hertz still watch- 
ing the ants—from a safe distance. 
Joaquin and Pedro rested beneath a tree. 
Suddenly the old man rose and listened. 

“T fancied I heard Jack's hail,” said 
Hertz. ‘He has probably found some- 
thing.” 

« Hullo—you fellows!” 

That was Juck’s voico unmistakably. 

“ What is it ?’” Harry cried. 

“J don't know. Come and see,’’ was 
the answer. 

They found him in another, larger glade, 
staring at a creeper between twenty and 
thirty feet high, topped by a bushy crown 
of foliage and bearing many flowers, 
strange in hue as in shape. 

“ Lebehoch!” cried Hertz. “A find, 
indeed! Well done, Jack! Now, Harry, 
out with your colour-box! We must 
have a sketch of this marvel!” 

“ But what is it, Mr. Hertz? I don’t 
recognise it at all.” 

“T’ll tell you while you paint. A little 
further away—that’s right! We needn’t 
scare the humming-birds.”” 

The plant, as we have said, was a 
creeper, with large spear-shaped leaves 
and many flowers. ‘Try to imagine a 
stout stalk, turned downwards, ending in 
a sort of boss—the centre of twenty-five 
or thirty small pale-green flowers, branch- 
ing out like the arms of an inverted 
candelabrum. Suspended from the boss, 
in the centre and beneath the ring of 
flowers, picture five cup-like vessels, 
green, blotched with reddish-brown, ar- 
ranged in a star of five obtuse rays. 

“There’s an object-lesson, indeed!” 
cried Hertz, as a living sapphire set in 
ivory Jit on a cup and clung there fora 
moment with its tail expanded like a fan. 

“Watch the humming-bird,”’ he went 
on, as it dipped its blue head and white 
collar, and, raising its green back, changed 
to an emerald before their eyes. ‘“ Thoso 
pitchers contain a sweet fluid which tempts 
insects. The bird is catching them. 
Mark the position of its back!" 

“It is brushing against the flowers 
above,” said Harry. 

“Just so. And it will carry away tho 
pollen to fertilise another flower. It 
can’t probe the pitchers without doing so.” 

“You haven’t told us the name of the 
plant,” said Jack. 
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“Haven't I? It's 8 Marcgravia. 
Now watch the bird again! It has been 
all round the circle of pitchers, rubbing 
its back against the ring of flowers above— 
that is, the stamens—fertilising one with 
the pollen from another. There it goes—to 
another arrangement of cups, taking some 
pollen with it, of course!" 

“T thought humming-birds lived on 
honey,” said Harry, as he sketched 

“T believe they do probe flowers for 
honey, but insects are their principal 
food. If you examine the tongue of a 
humming-bird, you will find that it is 
cleft half its length, like a pair of forceps. 
In fact, it is an instrument designed to 
pick minute insects from among the 
stamens of flowers. These come to steal 
the honey, but are no use to the plant, 
except as bait for birds; they can't ferti- 
lise the flower, but the humming-bird can 
and does.” 

“ Just as bees and flies fertilise orchids, 
for instance?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“And this singular arrangement is 
designed for that purpose—to ensure ferti- 
lisation by humming-birds ? ” 

“Who shall say? We can see one 
purpose—there may be a hundred, and 
more important than this. Let us speak 
only of what our limited senses can grasp. 
The peculiar position and shape of the 
flowers make it necessary that a creature 
with the form and habits of the humming- 
bird should frequent them, or else they 
could not mature their seed. But further 
than that we must not go. There is 
another species of Marcgravia with tho 
flowers so close to the pitchers that the 
smallest bird cannot pass between them ; 
it is obliged to approach from above.” 

“Then how does it carry away the 
pollen?” Harry asked. 

“Kasily—be sure. In that species 
the circle of flowers—the candelabrum, so 
to speak—is right side up. The arms 
don't bend over the pitchers, but are 
turned from them, and the bird carries 
away the pollen on its breast.” 

“Marvellous! Why, Mr. Hertz, these 
Marcgravias are as astonishing as any 
of the orchids you told us about in Borneo. 
Don’t you remember the Bulbophyllum, 
Jack, which shuts the poor fly up in a box, 
and the Coryanthes with the bucketful of 
water into which the bee tumbles, wetting 
its wings so that it can’t fly out, and is 
forced to craw] through the spout, where 
the stigma and pollen masses are 
placed?” 

“Tm not likely to forget that lecture,” 
said Jack. “The Catasetum with the 
triggers took my fancy most. The idea 
of a flower shooting its pollen at the bee 
as soon as the trigger is touched is 
amusing.” 

“There’s a bit of character,” laughed 
Hertz. “ Nothing interests Jack so much 
as shooting. No, Harry; I don’t think 
the Marcgravias are quite so wonderful as 
the orchid marvels you have mentioned.” 

“But they fly at higher game and use 
no violence. They don’t imprison their 
benefactor like the Bulbophyllum, give 
it a ducking as the Coryanthus does, nor 
fire a shot at it.” 

“Isn't trapping insects to tempt birds 
violence? Well, after all, a plant which 
does that and places its pollen in such a 
position that it must be carried away, is 
sufficiently marvellous,” 
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Little Pedro stood at Harry's elbow. 
He had approached step by step. The 
reserve so characteristic of his race 
seemed to be wearing off under the influ- 
ence of kind words. Harry had picked 
up a little Spanish, and often spoke to 
him. 

“ Well, Pedro,” said the artist, putting 
the finished sketch in the boy’s hand, 
“what do you think of it?” 

Pedro answered nothing—indeed he 
seemed rather frightened; but a smile 
played on the wrinkled face of the old 
man standing erect and motionless a few 
paces away. He stepped forward, took 
the sketch, spoke a few words of thanks, 
and gave it back. An attention to Pedro 
appeared to be the only thing that would 
bring him out of his shell. Hertz took 
charge of the drawings, and they followed 
Joaquin from the glade. 

“Did you notice,” said Harry, “ that 
Joaquin showed no surprise nor wonder ? 
He looked from the sketch to the plant 
very much as you might do.” 

“Yes, I did,’ Hertz answered. “It is 
very unusual in an Indian. Drawings 
seem to be no mystery to him. It is 
possible that he may be familiar with 
works of art that would amaze ws. 
Hullo! here’s another object-lesson !"” 

He halted before a shrub, bearing many 
large red flowers, but no leaves—a crim- 
son, or, rather, coral mass—above which 
two long-billed humming-birds were 
hovering. Hertz gathered a bloom and 
stood back. The flower consisted of a 
single large petal, doubled over and 
closed, except for a small opening on the 
edge, where the stamens protruded. 

“Tt’s an Erythina,” he said. “ You 
perceive that only a very small insect 
would be able to pass through this aper- 
ture, and that it-could not possibly carry 
away thepollen.” He opened the flower, in 
shape like a pea-pod, but almost as thin 
as a sheet of note-paper. ‘ Here isone— 
a tiny fly. It is after nectar, which exudes 
at the base. Now we will observe how 
the birds act.” Presently they saw one 
of them alight and insert the whole of its 
long curved bill in a blossom. “That's 
how the business is done!" cried Hertz. 
“It will catch what insects are there, 
and carry away the pollen on the feathers 
at the base of its bill to fertilise the next 
flower it searches. Come along.” 

Considering themselves pretty safe from 
molestation now, they frequently turned 
aside, examining the trees. While thus 
engaged they failed to notice certain 
symptoms of uneasiness manifested by 
Joaquin. He often stopped to listen, and 
once lay down, while his eyes roved con- 
tinually from side to side. They had left 
the Marcgravia some four miles behind 
when Hertz suddenly halted, snifting the 
air. 

“Now, boys!" he cried, “there's an 
orchid close at hand, or I am greatly 
mistaken. I can smell it; and if it is 
what I think, then take my word that it's 
‘plunder’!” 

The fragrance was perceptible enough. 
Leaving Hertz to search the trees in one 
* direction, Jack and Harry took another. 

“It's getting warm!” cried Jack 
almost immediately. “It’s hot—ah!" 

There the precious thing was, growing 
on a dead tree, scarcely a dozen yards 
from the spot where Hertz first became 
aware of its presence—an orchid with 


many small, egg-shaped pseudo-bulbs, 
large leathery leaves, and at least a score 
of flower-stalks, hanging from the base of 
the bulbs. Most of them bore from six 
to nine blooms of overpowering scent— 
sepals and petals golden-orange, spotted 
with crimson; lip dark-purple in the 
throat, long, narrow, and hollow, with a 
tongue-shaped lobe in the centre and 
curved horns on either side. 

“It’s a Stanhopea !” cried Harry, at 
glance. And both rushed to the tree. 
But that instant they heard Hertz's 
voice— 

“ Ach, Himmel! Come here, boys!” 

Hastily snatching a spray each, they 
left the Stanhopea, for when the Collector 
shouted in that tone a marvel might be 
expected indeed! The twining creepers 
parted before their eager blows as they 
crushed through into an open space—a 
forest glade, such as orchids love. 

On the further side stood Hertz in his 
shirt-sleeves,-beneath a tree, up which, as 
they ran towards him, he began to haal 
himself with hook and hand. 

He was experiencing one of the grand 
moments of his life. “Ach/ 1 knew 
it!’ he muttered in ecstasy as he gained 
the branch—“ C. Skinneri alba—never 
seen in the forest before by white man! 
And this great joy is mine!" He stopped 
to feast his eyes on the lovely thing and 
count the flower-stalks—seven—half of 
them bearing ten great blossoms each, 
dazzling white, save a primrose blotch on 
the spreading lip. “We must take it,” 
he went on. “ We can’t leave this marvel 
behind. But how?” 

‘The question remained unanswered. 
Jack's voice, raised in alarm, interrupted 
his reflections. 

“Look out, Harry! Stand off, you 
scoundrels!” A shot followed. Next 
moment he heard Harry shouting in 
agitated tones—“ We are surrounded by 
Indians! Stay where you are, Mr. 
Hertz!" But he could see nothing 
through that dense mass of lianas and 
creepers. 

This is what had happened. The 
youths reached the tree and were peering 
upwards when a rustling behind drew 
Jack's attention. A mob of half-naked 
Indians, armed with spear and machete, 
was upon them. Jack levelled his ready 
gun, fired and missed. Before he could 
pull the other trigger it was wrested from 
his hands. The Indians seized and held 
them. But in all the hurry and confusion 
not a shout was raised. Savage aud 
determined they looked, but the only 
sound was a low growling more ominous 
than yells. 

Hertz was in the tree above, unnoticed. 
One moment he hesitated. An unex- 
pected shot might frighten the Indians. 


- He felt for his revolver—it was left down 


below. Next instant he dropped among 
them. 

- Startled they fell back—the youths 
were free. But it was only a respite. 
The growling changed to yelps of fury. 
With levelled spears they gathered for a 
rush. 

“ Pray to God, boys!” Hertz muttered. 

“ He saved us before.” 

* Suddenly the clamour . ceased. The 
Indians stood motionless, looking with 
wide eyes beyond the little group. Then, 
as if obeying a signal, they grounded their 
spears, and dropped their machetes. Ail 


turned. Joaquin was striding towards 
them, but looking at the Indians with an 
air of command. A few words he spoke, 
and they walked away silently—none look- 
ing back. 

“ Senores,” he said, “these villagers 
mistook you for Guardiola's cutthroats, 
who are at hand. They are coming from 
Chontales. Every road is occupied, except 
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Orchid Seekers picked up their arms and 
followed, too overcome with gratitude to 
utter a word, leaving the white Cattleya 
Skinnert and the Stanhopea on their 
trees. 

Harry first found speech. “Thank 
Heaven, I was in time to save little Pedro 
at Tola! We should have been killed 
yesterday but for that!” 
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Joaquin woul have been too late to save 
us.” 
They walked on in silence some 
minutes. 

“ Must we return to Leon ?” said Harry 
at length. 

“IT am afraid we must,’ Hertz 
answered, “even at the risk of being 
treated as deserters. We should never 


that to Leon. We must return. I can “ Ay, thank Him for all, boys,” Hertz reach Costa Rica this way. We are 
guide you by the shore of Lake Managua.” rejoined.‘ And, Jack, pray forsome dis- hemmed in.” 
He turned and retraced his steps. The cretion. If youhad shot one of those men (To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 


By JuLes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gortz,” “ Adrift in the Pacifie,” ete., ete. 


0" February 21 the steamer Steersman 

left St. Malo at the morning tide. 
She was a collier of 900 tons, running 
direct between Newcastle and Port Said, 
but on this occasion a slight accident to 
her engine had made it necessary for her 
to put into port. Instead of going to 
Cherbourg, her captain had brought her 
on to St. Malo in the hope that he might 
see an old friend. Two days afterwards 
the steamer was at sea again, and had put 
Cape Frehel thirty miles behind when we 
call the.reader’s attention to her. 

And why should we call attention to 
this collier more than to another, con- 
sidering that hundreds of colliers pass 
down Channel, and that the United 
Kingdom sends its coal to every part 
of the world? Why? Because Cuptain 
Antifer was on board, and with him his 
nephew Juhel, and with them their friend 
Tregomain. And why were they on an 
English steamer instead of in a railway 
carriage ? When a man is interested in 
four millions, surely he would take his 
ease and think nothing of the expense! 
And this Antifer would have done had not 
an opportunity offered of travelling under 
pleasant conditions. 

Captain Chip, who commanded the 
Steersman, was an old acquaintance of 
Antifer’s. When the Englishman put in 
at St. Malo he did nat fail to look up his 
old friend, and was warmly welcomed. 
When he learnt that Antifer was about to 
start for Port Said, he offered him a 
passage on the Steersman on reasonable 
terms. She was a good ship, capable of 
nine knots an hour in a calm sea, and 
taking a fortnight or thereabouts on the 
voyage to the far end of the Mediterranean. 
The Steersman, it is true, was not designed 
for passengers; but sailors are not very 
difficult to please. There was at least a 
comfortable cabin for them, and they 
would not have to change vessels on the 
voyage—which was not without its 
advantages. 

And it is easy to understand why Antifer 
had preferred it. To be shut up in wrail- 
way carriage for so long a journey was 
not to his taste. Far better in his opinion 
tp spend two weeks on a good ship amid 
the fresh sea-breezes, than six days in a 
rolling box breathing smoke and dust. 
This was also the opinion of Juhel, if not 
that of the bargeman, whose field of navi- 
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gation had been bordered by the banks of 
the Rance. He had hoped to accomplish 
most of the journey by railway, but his 
friend had decided otherwise. They were 
in no hurry for a day or so. If they 
arrived in a month or two the island would 
still be where it had been, and where it 
was no one knew but Antifer, Juhel, and 
Tregomain. The treasure which had 
been buried for thirty-one years under the 
seal of the double K was in no danger for 
a few weeks more. Consequently Antifer, 
eager as he might be, had accepted Cap- 
tain Chip’s proposal, and that is why 
the reader’s attention has been called to 
the Steersman. 

Captain Antifer, his nephew, and his 
friend Tregomain-—provided with a good 
sum in gold, which the bargeman wore in 
his belt, and taking with them an excellent 
chronometer, a sextant, a nautical alma- 
nack, besides a mattock and pickaxe—took 
their passage on the collier. The barge- 
man had to overcome his repugnance at 
venturing on a sea voyage, and brave the 
anger of Neptune, although he had 
hitherto only replied to the enchanting 
smiles of the river nymphs; and when 
Antifer ordered him to pack his portman- 
teau and deposit himself on board the 
Steersman, he obeyed without a murmur. 
Touching farewells were exchanged. Eno- 
gate was tenderly pressed to Juhel’s heart ; 
Nanon shared her embraces between her 
brother and her nephew; and Tregomain 
took particular care not to squeeze too 
tight those who had the courage to come 
to his arms. 

Promises were made that they would 
not be long away, and that in six weeks 
they would be back again at St. Malo; 
and then, millionaire or not, Antifer 
would be persuaded to approve of the 
marriage so unluckily interrupted. And 
then the steamer went to the westward, 
and the girl followed it with her eyes until 
its masts disappeared below the horizon. 

But had the Steersman forgotten the 
two personages—who are not of minor 
importance—whose duty it was to follow 
the legatee of Kamylk Pasha? Ben 

«Omar and Saouk were not on board; had 
they missed the boat ? 

By no means. The fact is that it had 
been found impossible to persuade the 
Egyptian notary to embark on the 
steamer. On the voyage between Alex- 


andria and Marseilles he had been as ill 
as even 8 notary could be; and now that 
he was doomed to go to Suez—and he 
knew not where—he had resolved to jour- 
ney on land so long as he could avoid the 
sea. Saouk had not the least objection 
to this. Antifer was anything but eager to 
secure them as travelling companions, 
and had made an appointment to meet 
them at the end of the month at Suez, 
without saying that thence they would 
have to go on to Muscat, when the notary 
would have to brave the horrors of the 
perfidious element. 

Antifer had even added: 

“As your client has ordered you to bo 
present at the digging up of the legacy, 
you shall be there. But if cireumstances 
oblige us to travel together, let us keep to- 
ourselves, for I have no desire to be on 
intimate terms with either you or your 
clerk.” i 

In consequence of this, Ben Omar and 
Saouk had left St. Malo before the de- 
parture of the Steersman, and no one 
regretted them. The notary was not 
likely to miss the appointment! On the 
one hand he was urged by the fear of 
losing his commission, and on the other- 
he was dominated by Saouk’'s implacable 
will. He would be at Suez first, and 
there he would await Antifer's arrival 
with impatience. 

The Steersman ran down along the 
French coast, sheltered by it from tho 
southerly winds. Tregomain could but 
congratulate himself. He had resolved 
to make the best of the voyage by study- 
ing the manners and customs of the 
different countries he would be obliged to 
visit. But as it was the first time in his 
life that he had been on the sea, he was 
afraid of being sick; and it was with a 
curious and anxious eye that he gazed at 
the horizon where the sea met tho sky. 
He did not try to play at being a sailor, 
the worthy man, nor at braving the move- 
ment of the vessel by walking about the 
deck. In fact, his feet, accustomed to the 
level deck of his barge, seemed to fail him, 
and he sat in the stern on a bench, grasp- 
ing one of the stanchions, and submitting 
with resignation to the pitiless pleasantries 
of Captain Antifer. 

“ Well, bargeman, how are you?” 

“Up to the present I have had nothing 
much the matter with me.” 
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“Ah! This is only fresh-water sailing 
as yet; we are coasting the land, and you 
might suppose you were on your barge on 
the Rance. But we shall get a northerly 
wind soon, and then the sea will shake 
ite fleas, and give you no time to scratch 
for yours.” 

“ Friend, I have no fleas.” 

“It is a way of speaking. 
get out of the channel.” 

“You think I shall be sick?" 

“Badly; I am sure you will.” 

Antifer's way of consoling his friends 
was peculiar. Juhel tried to remove the 
depressing effect of his prognostics by 


observing : 


Wait till we 
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sick unto death; but fortunately it was 
only a dream. nn the morning came, 
although the ship was rolling from side 
to side, diving into the hollows of the 
waves, and rising on their crests to dive 
again, he did not hesitate to go on deck. 
If destiny intended to close his career as 
a@ mariner by a sea voyage, the least he 
could do was to fix the various events in 
his memory. 

Behold him appearing on deck. What 
does he see, extended on a grating, pale 
as death, and rolling from side to side 
like an empty barrel? Antifer himself, 
as much upset as any gentle lady crossing 
from. Folkestone to Boulogne. 


‘**Much more sick than a bargeman.’”* 


You will be 


“My uncle exaggerates. 
no more sick than——” 

“Than a porpoise? That is all I 
wish!" replied the bargeman, pointing 
to fwo or three of those clowns of the sea 
tumbling in the vessel's wake. 

In the evening the steamer rounded 
the farthest points of Brittany. As she 
was in the Straits of Four under shelter 
of the heights of Ushant, the sea was 
not rough, although there was a head 
wind. The passengers went to bed be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock, leaving the 
vessel to pass Cape St. Matthieu, the 
Gulf of Brest, Douarnenez Bay, the race 
of the Sein, and head south-westwards 
across the Iroise. 

The bargeman droamed that he was 


And how the captain raved high and 
low when he beheld the tranquil, fresh- 
coloured face of his companion, betraying 
not the least sign of discomfort ! 

“ A thousand thunders!" he exclaimed. 
“Would you believe it. Here am I, a 
coasting captain, yet not having set foot 
on a boat for ten years, much more sick 
than a bargeman.” 

“But IT am not sick at all,” said 
Tregomain, favouring him with one of 
his swectest smiles. 

“You are not ? And why are you not?” 

“1 am surprised at it.” 3 

“ But the Rance is not like this Troise.” 

“Not at all.” 

“And you do not seem to be in the 
least upset.” 


“T am sorry for it, if it annoys you,” 
said Tregomain. 

But this illness of Captain Antifer did 
not last long. Before the Steereman had 
sighted Cape Ortegal, at the north-west 
corner of Spain, Antifer had regained 
both his sea-legs and his sailor's stomach. 
What had happened to him happens to 
many others—even to the most ex- 
perienced sailors, when they have been 
away from the sea for a time. His 
mortification was none the less extreme, 
and his self-conceit considerably cooled, 
at finding that this mere fresh-water 
ssilor had remained unaffected while he 
had been almost turned inside out. 

The Stcersmar. gave a wide berth to 
the reefs along the coast of Spain. Vigo 
Bay and the three sugar-loaves at its 
entrance were left on the port hand, 
as was also the coast of Portugal. The 
day afterwards, the Berlings were left to 
starboard, those islands formed by Provi- 
dence for the site of the lighthouses which 
mark the proximity of the Continent for 
ships coming from seaward. 

You may easily imagine that during 
these long hours our friends were talking 
about this extraordinary voyage and its 
certain results. Antifer had recovered 
completely. With his legs wide apart, he 
looked defiantly at the horizon, striding 
about the deck, and watching the cheery 
face of the bargeman for some symptom 
of the sickness which obstinately refused 
to appear. 

“What do you think of the ocean?” 

“There is a good deal of watcr in it.” 

“ Yes, rather more than in the Rance?" 

“Undoubtedly, but we need not scoff 
al a river which has its charm.” 

“T do not scoff at it—I despise it, 
bergeman.” 

“Uncle,” said Juhel, ‘you should not 
despise anyone; @ river may have its 
value——"" 

“ As well as an island!” added Trego- 
main. And at the word, Antifer raised 
his ear, for he was hit in a sensitive place. 

“Certainly,” he said, “ there are islands 
worth putting in the first class—mine, for 
example!" 

The pronoun showed what had been 
working in the Breton’s brain. This 
island in the Gulf of Oman belonged to 
him by inheritance. 

“With regard to this island, Juhel. 
Are you verifying your chronometer every 
day?" 

“Certainly, and I have seldom seen a 
more perfect instrument.” 

“And your sextant?” 

“Tt is as good as the chronometer.” 

“That's well; they cost enough.” 

“Tf they are going to bring us four 
millions,” judiciously insinuated Trego- 
main, “ we can hardly look at their price.” 

“ Quite so, Mr. Bargeman.” 

But if Captain Antifer and his two 
companions had reason to place implicit 
confidence in their instruments, they 
mistrusted—and very justly mistrusted— 
ken Omar. They were often talking 
about this, and one day the uncle said to 
his nephew— 

“T do not like the looks of this Ben 
Omar at all; andI shall keep a very close 
watch on him.” 

“Who knows if we shall meet him at 
Suez?’ asked the bargeman, in a dubious 
tone. 

“Oh!” said Antifer, “he will wait for 


us for weeks, if need be. Did not the 
scoundrel come to St. Malo solely to steal 
uy latitude?” 

“T think, uncle,” said Juhel, “ that you 
will not be far wrong in keeping an eye 
on these Egyptians. I don’t think much 
of the notary, and I think still less of his 
clerk.” 

“T agree with you, Juhel,’’ added the 
bargeman. ‘This Nazim is no more like 
a clerk than I am.” 

“Tt is a pity he does not speak French,” 
said Antifer. ‘We might pump him.” 

“Pump him!” said Juhel. “If you 
have not got much out of the master, you 
are not likely to get more out of the clerk. 
I fancy you had much better give a 
thought to this Saouk——” 

“ What Saouk ?” 

“The son of Mourad, the cousin of 
Kamylk Pasha, the man who was disin- 
herited in favour of you.” 

“TI will know how to deal with him 
when I come across him. Was not the 
will in proper form? What can he do, 
then, this descendant of pashas, whose 
tails I may have to cut?” 

** However, uncle ie 

“T care no more for him than I do for 
Ben Omar—and if this manufacturer of 
contracts does not walk straight oP 

“Take care, my friend,” said Trego- 
main. “You cannot get rid of the notary. 
It is his right and his duty to accompany 
you, to follow you to the island——" 

“ My island.” 

“Yes, your island! The will expressly 
says so; and he has a commission of 
one per cent., that is forty thousand 
pounds—-"" 

“ Forty thousand kicks !"’ said Antifer, 
whose irascibility was increasing at the 
thought of the enormous amount to which 
Ben Omar was entitled. 

During the night the Steersman sighted 
the lights of Cadiz and passed the Bay of 
Trafalgar, and during the morning she 
entered the Straits of Gibraltar. 

It was delightful travelling, and the 
passengers could not be insensible to its 
inexpressible charm, when the ship that 
carried them passed in sight of the African 
coast. Nothing could be more picturesque, 
nothing more varied than this panorama, 
with its mountains in the background, the 
many indentations of the coast, the sea- 
side towns rising unexpectedly from 
around the lofty cliffs in their frame of 
verdure. Did the bargeman appreciate 
these natural beauties as he should have 
done; and did he compare them with 
those of his dearly loved Rance, between 
Dinard and Dinan? What did he think 
when he saw Oran, dominated by the cone 
with the fort clinging to it; Algiers, ter- 
raced on its casbah ; Stora, lost amid the 
mighty rocks; Bougie, Philippeville, 
Bone, half modern, half antique, hiding at 
the end of its bay ? In a word, what was 
in the mind of Tregomain in the presence 
of this superb coast unrolling before his 
eyes ? 

The weather continued favourable. A 
squall occasionally, and then a calm, leav- 
ing a wide horizon clear. Under such 
conditions Pantellana showed its slender 
summit—an old volcano, now asleep, 
which will some day awake. The bed 
of the sea hereabouts from Cape Bon to 
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the Greek Archipelago is all volcanic. 
Islands appeared, such as Santorin and 
others, which may one day form a new 
archipelago. 

Juhel had, therefore, some justification 
for saying to his uncle— : 

“Tt is fortunate that Kamylk Pasha 
did not choose an island in these parts to 
bury his fortune in.” 

“Tt is fortunate—very fortunate,” said 
Antifer. 

And his face grew quite pale at the 
thought that his islet might have emerged 
from a sea incessantly troubled by sub- 
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Port Said. Antifer and his companions 
left Captain Chip, with many expressions 
of gratitude for the way in which they 
had been treated on board, and next day 
started by train to Sue. 

It was a pity that the Canal was not 
finished, as a trip along it would have 
much interested Juhel, and Tregomain 
might have fancied himself between the 
banks of the Rance; although the aspect 
of the Bitter Lakes and Ismailia is not 
as Western as Dinan, and certainly more 
Oriental than that of Dinard. 

Would Antifer have taken much notice 


“Did the bargeman appreciate these natural beauties ?"’ 


terranean forces. Fortunately, the Gulf 
of Oman is guaranteed against eventu- 
alities of this sort; such commotions 
were unknown to it; and whatever the 
islet might be, it would be found in its 
place. 

Passing Gozo and Malta, the Steersman 
headed straight for the Egyptian coast. 
Captain Chip made the land at Alex- 
andria, and coasting along the network of 
mouths of the Nile spread out like a fan 
between Rosetta and Damietta, he was 
signalled off Port Said in the morning of 
March 7. 

The Suez Canal was then under con- 
struction; it was not opened until 1869 ; 
the steamer had consequently to stop at 
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of these maivels? No; neither of those 
due to nature nor of those due to the 
genius of man. For him there existed in 
the whole world but one point, the island 
in the Gulf of Oman, his island, which 
like a bright metal button hypnotised his 
whole being. 

And he would have taken as little notice 
of Suez, a town occupying so important a 
position in geographical nomenclature, 
had he not seen as he came out of the 
railway station a group of two men, one 
of whom grected him with excessive 
salutes, while the other departed not from 
his Oriental gravity. They were Ben 
Omar and Nazim. 

(To be continued.) 
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O° a certain day in a bygone September, 

there was wild work in the English 
Channel. The storm-fiend, loosed from the 
languorous spell with which blue-eyed summer 
had for so long controlled him, was riding on 
the West wind of the equinox and rolling 
before his whirling chariot-wheels the angry 
waters of the Atlantic, which, urged on 
pitilessly from the rear, and pent up in the 
ever-narrowing channels, were lashed into a 
state of frenzied fury realisable only to those 
who do business in the great waters. 

The whole of that vast gulf, which men 
call the Bay of Avranches, was a seething 
mass of foam and pelting water, deserted 
save where the bastioned crags of the Norman 
Archipelago revealed for a moment their 
black foundations before the receding 
billow. 

A low-lying scud, apparently but little less 
dense than the salt sea roaring at their bases, 
hid the higher levels of the islands, which, 
cut off from the solid earth as by the wand 
of a magician, appeared to be doomed to 
almost immediate annihilation in the vortex 
of the raging elements. 

Yet, as the years roll by, storm after storm 
expends its fury on the frowning cliffs, and 
still these rocky islets lie secure within their 
granite walls—beleaguered cities in the midst 
of sleepless foes ; unvanquished and unmoved 
though the lashing brine drives like fierce 
rain across their inner valleys, and the great 
voice that shakes the world is ever sounding 
in the ears of the inhabitants thereof. 

And, more potent than the Titans of old, 
man wars with the thunder god, and holds 
his own. The bright eyes of the Hanois, 
the Caskets, the Corbiére, and other light- 
houses, look watchfully across the reefs, 
where once, according to island tradition, 
lurked that implacable foe of mariners, the 
demon of the rocks; and although the sea in 
derisive play has tossed and rolled away the 
giant blocks which the Home Government 
fondly placed at Alderney as a shelter to the 
Navy, yet still the Mercantile Harbour of 
Refuge at St. Peter’s Port stretches out its 
strong arms invitingly to those who go down 
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IN AVRANCHES BAY. 


By J. ALLEN BarTett, 
Author of “ A Tale of the Severn Sea,” ete. 


PART I. 


to the sea in ships, and whose hearts are 
failing them for fear. 

Within this noble shelter reigns compara- 
tive peace, save: when an occasional blast, 
leaping down from the heights which shelter 
it from the West, swoops like an eagle on its 
prey, screaming in rigging and spars, lashing 
the basin into mimic waves, and carrying 
with it out to sea a chaotic spoil of hats, 
papers, baskets, and other treasure captured 
on the quays. 

Here, on the autumn day in question, lay 
a crowd of shipping, moored fore and aft, and 
heaving placidly upon the undulations which 
found their way through the narrow entrance, 
where frowned the ancient castle. Packed 
closely together were French chasse-marées 
and luggers, broad of beam and heavy in 
mast and yard, with high sterns, lantern 
crowned; a graceful felucca from the 
Mediterranean ; a slow old gun-boat, whose 
duty lay in impotent pursuit of chasse- 
marées when found poaching in English 
waters ; a fleet of square-rigged merchantmen, 
with top-masts housed and yards braced ; 
and, besides all these, a swarm of yachts and 
island fishing-boats, the latter painted 
uniformly verdigris and black, two-masted, 
but yclept cutters by the Guernseaise. 
Here and there a bit of tattered bunting 
fluttered, or a row of blue blouses hung out 
distressfully in the wind, with but little 
prospect of drying. 

The two mail-boats from Fngland had 
just arrived, and were disgorging their 
cargoes and half a dozen pale and weary 
Passengers, whose wobegone countenances 
gave expression to grievous experiences long 
and patiently endured. 

The usual little concourse of waterproofed 
and oilskinned visitors, porters, friends, and 
other interested persons, was collected on the 
quay, some tossed hither and thither by the 
playful gusts, whilst others struggled, with 
heads well down, to regain the town, there to 
retail the latest news from England, and to 
enlarge upon the smashed sky- lights, strained 
doors, and disordered decks, which testified 
to the pounding the noble boats had under- 
gone. 

At the pier-head the burly form of the 
harbour-master stood like a Neptune ashore, 
whilst with gesture and voice, and a fine 
British scorn, he endeavoured to rally the 
scattered wits of a French torpedo-boat’s 
crew, who, more dead than alive, had 
struggled into safety, and were now in 
imminent danger of a collision with the 
projecting counter of the Southampton 
mail-boat. 

For ten minutes or so the scene was 
animated and picturesque. The cranes 
waved huge bales defiantly in mid-air, 
volumes of steam poured from the escape- 
valves of the steamers, men struggled to and 
fro, or chased their hats scudding before the 
wind, whilst the numerous vessels in the 
harbour bobbed merrily up and down with 
their cosmopolitan crews lazily watching the 
packets, or laughing at the struggling forms 
ashore. 

Presently the twin screws of the mail-boats 
began to lash the water into foam; the hulls 
vibrated, the masts shook and quivered like 
fishing-rods beneath the throbbings of the 
mighty engines, and the two leviathans, 
refreshed by their rest in the embrace of the 
harbour, rushed forth again in friendly 
rivalry to battle with the thirty miles of sea 
and sunken reefs that lie betwixt St. Peter’s 
and the capital of Jersey. For a brief space 


they were visible, careening before the blasts, 
two black spiral lines of smoke spinning away 
from their funnels, and then the sea-mist hid 
them in its folds. 

Presently the groups dispersed; the 
harbour-master to his long-delayed breakfast, 
the passengers and their porters to home or 
comfortable islar hotel, and the seafaring 
hangers-on to certain taverns that they wot 
of in the narrow streets of the quaint but 
peculiarly ugly old town. 

Soon the erstwhile busy quay was left de- 
solate and alone, the mariners in the har- 
bour sniffed fried herrings below hatches; 
the torpedo-boat’s crew went down for 
a change of raiment, and no signs of life re- 
mained save on a small but sturdy tug 
lying almost hidden under the quay wall. 
Her boiler was evidently in a state of high 
pressure; steam issued, shrilly screaming, 
from her safety-valves, anda dull monoto- 
nous rumbling, like the sound of a threshing- 
machine heard from afar across the quiet 
English fields, testified to great internal 
energy and suppressed excitement. 

A fine stout seaboat was the steamer 
Islander, but wofully small to endure the 
great billows of the Norman bay. 

A white, triangular pennon, with the legend 
“Royal Mail,” fluttered at her mainmast- 
head, and day after day in blow or fine this 
little craft carried Her Majesty’s letter-bag to 
distant Alderney, and sometimes Her Ma- 
jesty’s forces also, whilst a more gallant sea- 
man than her captain it would be difficult to 
find. He had made for himself a name 
with regard to recklessness, though, if the 
truth were known, no more careful sailor 
could be found in all those coasts, for his 
was boldness bred of knowledge; he knew 
the voice of the sea, and the little Islander 
never ventured from her moorings when his 
practised ear detected anger in the mighty 
ocean-tones. 

To-day, however, as he came splashing 
down the shining streets, clad in sou'wester, 
yellow oilskins, and great sea-boots, above 
which red knitted stockings peeped, he 
carried in his honest face an anxious ex- 
pression rarely seen there, and more than 
one of his seafaring friends looked back at 
him with something like concern, whilst one 
of them called after him half jestingly : 

“ Hurry up, mate, John Dorey’s * waiting 
for the letter-bags at the ‘Braye.’ He tried 
to have them off the Packets, but they said, 
‘*Twasn’t in the mail contract.’” 

“He told ‘em he’d wait for you,’ said 
another. 

But he was not to be “drawn” to-day, so 
they turned on their heels and left him, 
wondering what ailed him who was usually 
the cheeriest of good fellows. 

Farther on he nearly butted an old pilot, 
who roused him from his reverie with “ Port 
your helm, lad! Why, if you haven’t pretty 
nigh stove in this here old grog-tub! But 
what ails thee, boy?” he added with con- 
cern, on seeing the haggard face before 
him. 

Silently pulling from his capacious pocket 
a piece of thin tan paper, the latter smoothed 
it out with his horny hand and held it 
fluttering in the wind, whilst the pilot 
slowly, and with painful effort, deciphered 
its message, then, turning, brought a heavy 
hand down upon his shoulder, with “God 
bless ‘ee, my lad, keep up heart, and if so be 
A ts A play upon a local patronymic and the well-known 
ish. 
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ye needs to ship another hand, why, you'll 
find me in the ‘Green Man.’ I’m worth 
some of the young ’uns yet, I reckon, if lam 
an old ’un.” 

The skipper’s thanks were brief, for deep- 
sea men waste no words, save when spinning 
yarns ashore, and then, not a little com- 
forted by the sympathy ringing in the old 
man’s broad Dorset vernacular, he started 
afresh on his career before the wind. 

He brought up with difficulty at the flight 
of stone steps alongside which the little 
steamer was heaving and fuming, and de- 
scending them, with many a stumble and 
slip on the wet seaweed, jumped aboard. 

The thump of his mighty boots, and the 
stentorian “ Below there!” which accompanied 
it, brought an answering “ Whatcheer! ” from 
the hold of the little steamer, followed by the 
wiry form of the engineer, a braw Scot from 
Glasgie, who, clapping his peaked hat well 
down on his head, and struggling into his 
pilot-coat, gave a quick glance at the sky, 
and out to sea, and then fixed his earnest 
gaze upon the Captain. 

His keen grey eyes flashed out from under 
level brows, and his long, soft lashes were most 
artistically brought into prominence and 
accentuated by the sooty toning of the lids. 
He was a man of few words, though prompt 
of action, and as brave a seaman as his 
superior, though perhaps even more cautious ; 
and now, after mopping his hot forehead with 
a greasy silk handkerchief, he had a second 
look at sea and sky, before remarking in his 
weighty draw!— 

«There's a fine pressure o’ steam, Captain 
—enough to burst the old boiler —but it’s not 
to Alderney ye’ll be going the noo?” 

“Ay, ay, Mac; it's to Alderney we’re 
going, sure enough. What's to hinder? 
Are the mails aboard ?”’ he added quickly. 

Mac again looked round the limited hori- 
zon. The pall of cloud and spindrift was 
rent asunder for a moment, and a sickly 
ray of sunshine filtered through, throwing 
a pale gleam on the green slope of Jetou, the 
shining rocks of the Long Heads, and the 
cliffs of Little Sark, eight miles away, where 
the great billows rolling majestically onward 
were leaping high on the skerries and reefs, 
and tossing in spouts of snowy foam against 
the granite ramparts of the island. 

“The mails are aboard, sure enough, but 
phwat's the use? Ye'll be no risking the bit 
boatie in sic a sea to-day. ‘Twad be feckless 
warrk goin’ over to-day, and ne’er a mon’s 
like to fash himsel’ about a late mail in si¢ 
a blow!” 

“Mac, you're gettinga longshore loafer! 
Do you mind that day we towed the French 
fishing-boat out of the rocks round Cobo? 
*Twas blowing harder than this, I'm think- 
ing.” 

“Eh, I mind it well, and the puir bodies 
wad have been drooned like rats in a hole 
an ye hadn't.” 

“And that schooner on Long Peter, Mac?” 

“Ay. I'd go anywhere wi’ you, Captain, 
when there’s a flag o’ distress hangin’ oot, 
and she’s a guid boatie; but phwat is the 
use of threshing to Alderney Isle I dinna ken 
ata’. Ye mun’ have a good reason yoursel’? ” 

For answer, the Captain again brought out 
the bit of buff paper. Mac read it, started and 
changed colour, and his eyes grew soft. 
“Deed, Captain, but I’m sair grieved for ye,” 
he said gently; “ an’ the boys will come; 
we will be ready to start noo right away! And 
failin’ them I'll take the old boat mysel’.” 

Oh! potent sevip—so brief and yet so 
strong! Only a fcw words flashed under the 
sea, but it is the wail of a dying woman 
yearning for one glimpse of her best-beloved 
on this side of the grave. 

Two days ago he had left her, standing 
with the bright October sunshine gleaming in 
the red-gold of her hair, a picture of life and 
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love and womanly strength, waving farewells 
from the little garden gate, and now—— 

And she was in very truth a “ bonnie lassie,” 
as Mac called her, well known not only in 
the Isle of Alderney, where, embowered in 
flowers and creepers, the skipper’s little 
granite-built cottage lay, but even in St. Peter 
Port, whither she often accompanied her 
husband, laughing and clapping her hands 
at waves which would have appalled many a 
manly heart. 

They loved each other dearly, though she 
would sometimes poutingly declare that he 
was more devoted to punctuality, for the story 
goes that he once left her behind him at 
Guernsey, where she had failed to come 
aboard at the proper time, much to the 
delight of the ’longshore loafers, who felt, 
and testified with cheers, that a man must 
have some grit in his composition when he 
can afford such high-handed proceedings, even 
with such a woman as the Rose of Alderney. 

The Captain of the Islander did not wear 
his heart upon his sleeve, but Mac was a man 
of strong sympathies, ard knew instinctively 
the agony which raged in the breast of his 
superior, who, with only three-and-twenty 
miles of sea between him and his dearest one 
and a good keel under his feet, yet felt only 
too surely that nothing but a miracle could 
enable him to see her alive once more. 

Consequently, Mac threw all his energies 
into the attempt, and where Mac and the 
skipper went, the rest of the crew were certain 
to follow, for it was not a large ship’s com- 
pany, nor one very likely to mutiny, even 
with good cause. There was a Guernsey 
boy, round-eyed and solemn, who, when not 
engaged upon the innumerable meals peculiar 
to the island, occasionally condescended to 
work, an exceptional virtue in Guernsey boys. 
Also his vocabulary consisted of ‘ Please,” 
equivalent to “?” and “I s'pose so,” the 
invariable response. Louis the Breton, big 
and fair-haired, would promptly answer“ Yes, 
yes,” and go overboard with alacrity if com- 
manded to do so. He considered that he 
was paid to do as he was told. Alec, the 
assistant engineer, was Mac’s devoted brother, 
and Mac’s will was his own. 

Mike, the cat, completes the crew, and, as 
the intrepid harbour rats know to their cost, 
he and the Islander never part company. 

So it happened that the hawsers were cast 
off, and to the astonishment of the torpedo- 
boat’s crew—who stood with shoulders level 
with their ears, and hands outspread—the 
tiny tug made for the harbour-mouth and the 
open sea. 

For two miles her course lay due north, 
and parallel with the east coast of the island, 
which sheltered her from the waves, and to 
some extent from the fury of the gale, but 
after passing St. Sampson’s, with its cower- 
ing fleet of granite ships, its windmills wildly 
waving round its cloud-encompassed castle, 
and the little cove of Bordeaux, whose skerries 
and islets afford scant shelter to the fishing 
craft moored within, the first swell of the 
open sea began to be felt. Then the northern- 
most rocks appeared, now cascades of falling 
foam, and anon shining granite masses 
dripping with tiny rills, standing out darkly 
against the column of white water spouting 
high from the impact of the following 
breaker. 

Then came the Grand Braye, with its net- 
work of sunken rocks, and the wind in all its 
wild, ungovernable fury, carrying with it 
almost solid sheets of water lifted from a 
chaos of tumbling billows which raged for 
miles to the westward amongst the granite 
ruins of the north-western coast. 

Not a sign of life was there. The snowy 
gulls had spread their broad pinions, and, 
winging their way inland, were lying low 
in the Island valleys; the hungry cormor- 
ants lurked in crannies of the rocks—not 


even a porpoise tumbled in the surges 
which threatened momentarily to engulf the 
little steamer. 

And now, in the midst of the billows of the 
Braye, the weather, which had been gradu- 
ally improving, became overcast once more. 
The pall of mist descended, the howling 
wind seemed to lash and flagellate the 
churning ocean till it gnashed and foamed in 
ingensate rage. Fierce hail hissed along the 
surface of the mad waters, rattling loudly on 
deck and salt-besprinkled funnel, blinding 
the eyes and cutting the faces of the steers- 
man at the helm and the Captain clinging 
to the reeling bridge. 

The grand diapason of the thunder boomed 
to the fugue music of the wind and sea, and 
overhead a pale, phosphorescent-looking dise 
looked pitilessly down, cruel as the eye of the 
devil-fish which lurks in the shadowy caves 
far down beneath the sea. 

It was the centre of the storm, and, as it 
opened ever more widely, the gale plunged 
upon the great billows, which leaped to meet 
it, tossing their frothy manes and roaring 
defiance, whilst the little ship, staggering up 
their steep and furrowed sides, seemed about 
to fall backwards into the abyss which 
yawned below her. 

‘The black smoke rolls in volumes from her 
funnel, and is beaten down and mingled with 
the spindrift from the waves. Now her bows 
shoot forth through the side of a mountain 
billow showing half her dripping keel; and 
now her taffrail stands poised dizzily above 
the waters, her screw, relieved of pressure, 
revolving at lightning speed. 

The pale man on the bridge, holding on 
with might and main, and straining his 
bloodshot eyes into the gloom, can barely see 
a ship’s length before him. 

Down below the furnace roars, and Mac 
and his brother, working like two sons of 
Vulcan, are streaming with perspiration, 
whilst they incessantly watch every screw 
and rivet, and oil the heated bearings, ever 
and anon wondering what headway the little 
vessel is making. ‘ Hech, mon, but this is 
verra like the Kyles of Bute in a braw Sou’- 
wester,”” Mac is remarking, when suddenly 
comes the imperative signal from the little 
bell, “Half-speed.”” Then crash! a green 
sea plunges over the port bow, carrying 
everything before it, and bearing the little 
vessel down nearly to her beam ends! So 
dead, 50 heavy was the blow, Mac deemed it 
a rock or floating wreck, and his brother 
flew up the iron ladder, followed closely by 
Mike the cat, only to be unceremoniously 
knocked down again by a mass of water that 
came leaping into the engine-room. The 
first sea had stopped the little craft’s pro- 
gress, the next broke clean aboard, driving 
her under and actually giving her sternway 
for the moment. Then, pouring into the 
engine-room, it half extinguished the fires, 
washed the coals out of the bunkers, filled 
the room with steam and water, and ran the 
pressure-gauge down at an alarming rate. 

Mac gasped for breath, and struggled to 
his feet, the cat pirouetted in a whirlpool, and 
Alec lay half stunned at the foot of the com- 
panion-way. There was a moment's lull, as 
there always is after a catastrophe, then 
“Full ahead” said the little bell, and the 
engineer, pulling himself together, whisked 
the cat out of the whirlpool, and, leaving the 
quadruped sneezing and swearing, rushed to 
his levers to carry out the order. 

Then, looking round for his brother, who 
was ruefully picking himself up and feeling 
his bumps—* Alec, mon, are ye safe and 
sound ?”’ he queried anxiously. 

“T’m nae sae sure,” responded that indi- 
vidual, still feeling his bumps—~ I’m nae sae 
sure that me mither would ken me again. 
However—as I ken mysel’ — !” 

“Then be quick, and close the doors.” 


Hardly was this accomplished before a 
third aea broke over the little craft, thun- 
dering along the deck and beating so violently 
against the iron partition that the bolts were 
started from their sockets, and the water 
spirted through the strained joints. 

And now another danger threatened, for a 
dull thumping sound with an ominous rasp- 
ing undertone made itself heard above the 
din of the elements and the hissing of the 
half-extinguished fires. 

Mao’s practised ear detected and located it 
in a moment. 

“ There’s a twist in the screw-shaft,” he 
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cried. ‘“ We must have struck something— 
a bit o’ wreck, maybe. Eh! but it’s like to 
ruin the machinery.” He put his hand 
thoughtfully on to the violently agitated 
bearings, scrutinised the labouring cylinders, 
and shook his head when he saw the piston- 
rods jarring in the caps. 


“Hech, but she’s badly strained! Alec, 
mon, there’s a bit lull in the weather. Rin 
and tell the skipper to put aboot. We've 


lost our chance !”’ 

The Captain knew that he meant it, and 
that dire necessity alone prompted such a 
course. He set his teeth, looked wildly at 
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the grey whirl of sea and vapour which 
circled in a mad dance round the little 
vessel, strained his eyes away to the Nor’east, 
where lay in a veil of mist the longed-for 
haven, and his little home, and then with a 
deep, despairing sigh, gave the order to go 
about. It was a difficult feat in such a sea, 
but it was successfully performed, and in a 
few minutes the Islander re-entered the 
sheltered channel of the Little Russel, and, 
making such way as her crippled engines 
permitted, she at length regained the Harbour 
of St. Peter Port. 
(To be continued.) 
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v has been remarked that “almost 
everything that is great has been 
done by youth;’’ and certainly, if we cast 
our eye back over the history of the world 
we shall find that the assertion can be backed 
up with abundant proof. 

For example, let us look at the realm of 
arms. The greatest soldiers of ancient and 
modern times, Hannibal and Napoleon, con- 
quered Italy when they were only five-and- 
twenty years of age. At the same age Don 
John of Austria won Lepanto, the greatest 
battle of modern times. Had it not been for 
the jealousy of Philip, the next year he would 
have been Emperor of Mauritania. Youth 
by its pluck and energy overthrew the great 
Persian Empire. Alexander the Great was 
but thirty when he gained his mighty suc- 
cesses in the East. When Charles xm. of 
Sweden expressed the wish to be like him, 
his tutor said, “ Your Majesty forgets that 
he died at thirty-two.” “ Well,’’ replied 
Charles, “ surely he lived long enough when 
he had conquered so many kingdoms!” The 
reader will remember that Pope classes the 
two great military chieftains together : 


YOUTH AND HEROISM. 
By tHe Rev. Wituiam Cowan, ™.a. 


«Look next on greatness, say where greatness lies: 
Where but among the heroes and the wise ? 
Heroes are much the same, the point’s agrecd, 
From Macudonia’s madman tu the Swede.” 


Plutarch tells us that when Alexander was 
only little more than half the age at which 
he died, he was left regent of Macedonia 
during his father’s absence upon his expedition 
against Byzantium, and showed himself a 
capable administrator in most difficult cir- 
cumstances. Gaston de Foix was only twenty- 
two when he stood a victor on the plains of 
Ravenna. And at twenty-two Condé, within 
whom the art of war appeared to be an instinct, 
won the great fight of Rocroy, and besieged 
and captured Thionville. Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden died at thirty-eight, and yet he 
conquered the greatest and most astute 
generals of his time, and influenced the 
destinies of Europe to this day. Look at his 
captain—that wonderful Duke of Weimar 
only thirty-six when he died. Banier him- 
self, after all his miracles, died at forty-five. 
Cortes was little more than thirty when he 
gazed with eye of pride upon the golden 
turrets of Mexico. When Maurice of Saxony 
died at thirty-twoall Europe acknowledged the 
loss of the most renowned soldier and the pro- 
foundest statesman of the age. Then there are 
Nelson, Clive, the Duke of Berwick, Turenne— 
but these are warriors ; and perhaps it may be 
thought that there are greater things than war. 

If we turn to the realms of statecraft and 
literature we shall find that youth has 
gained immortal distinction in those de- 
partments. Innocent m1., the greatest of the 
Popes, was the despot of Christendom at 
thirty-seven, affirming that the pontifical 
authority exceeded the royal power as much 
as the sun doth the moon. John de Medici 
was a cardinal at fifteen, and, Guicciardini 
tells us, baffled with his statecraft Ferdinand 
of Arragon himself ; he became Pope as Leo x. 
at thirty-seven. But he met his match in 
Martin Luther the Reformer, who robbed 
him of his richest provinces at thirty-five. 
Take Ignatius Loyola, John Wesley, Arch- 
bishop Ussher, and the “ Admirable”"’ Crichton. 
Ignatius, the founder of the Order of the 
Jesuits, was only thirty-five when he made 
his pilgrimage and wrote the “ Spiritual Exer- 
cises.”’ James Ussher, who afterwards became 
Primate of all Ireland, was ordained before 
the canonical age of twenty-three on account 
of his high character and great attainments. 
Before he had reached his twentieth year the 
“ Admirable ” Crichton had gone through the 
whole circle of the sciences and could speak 
and write to perfection in twelve different 
languages. John Keats wrote ‘“ Endymion ” at 
twenty-three, and Thomson his “ Seasons” ere 
he was much older. Professor Lee of Cam- 
bridge was once a carpenter, but amid many 
difficulties he, at the age of little more than 
thirty, could speak in seventeen languages. 

The great philosopher Blaise Pascal never 
had any teacher but his father. It was his 
habit, when very young, if he met with 


anything which he could not clearly under- 
stand, never to rest satistied until he had 
received a thorough explanation of it from 
some one—an example which all boys should 
note and follow. It is related of him that 
one day, when he was at dinner, somebody at 
table happened to strike a china plate with 
a knife; he noticed that the plate made a 
great sound, and that the sound stopped 
immediately when the hand was laid upon it. 
He inquired the reason ; and from this simple 
circumstance he was led to make a variety 
of experiments, the result of which was that 
at twelve years of age he had composed a 
very able treatise on Sound. At sixteen he 
published a treatise on Conic Sections, which 
Descartes, a famous philosopher, was un- 
willing to believe could have been produced 
by a boy of his age. He died the greatest 
of Frenchmen at thirty-seven. Ah, that fatal 
thirty-seven ! 

Was it experience that guided the pencil of 
Raffaelle, or the light of genius, when he 
painted the palaces of Rome, and drew those 
cartoons which are still the wonder of the 
world? He, too, died at thirty-seven. ‘Tasso 
commenced his “Jerusalem Delivered” at 
the age of twenty-two. Mr. Prescott says 
of him that, “before he had reached his 
thirty-second yesr, Tasso, as a lyric, epic, 
and dramatic writer, may be fairly said to 
have earned a threefold immortality in the 
highest walks of his art.” 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor when a boy was 
very remarkable for his knowledge and 
talents. He seemed to knoweverything. At 
thirteen he entered Caius College, Cambridge, 
of which he was soon chosen Fellow. At a 
very early period he began to preach, and 
afforded great pleasure to the then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who, however, declined 
to ordain him on account of his extreme 
youth. “But the youth,” cays one of his 
biographers, “humbly begged his Grace to 
pardon that fault, and promised, if he lived, 
he would mend it.” The Archbishop en- 
couraged him to pursue his studies, and his 
subsequent career and great usefulness are 
matter of history. Richelieu, the great 
Frenchman, was Secretary of State at thirty- 
one. Then there are Bolingbroke and Pitt, 
both Ministers before other men leave the 
cricket or the football field. Grotius, the 
Dutch philosopher and jurisconsult, was in 
great practice at seventeen, ard Attorney- 
General at twenty-four. Acquaviva, the 
General of the Jesuits, ruled every Cabinet in 
Europe and colonised America before he was 
thirty-seven. What a career was his! How 
wide and far-reaching his influence! No 
State policy was hidden from him. Before 
the projects of kings and governments were 
put into execution, he, by his secret agents, 
was made aware of them. 

We need not multiply more instances. 
What we have here given is sufficient to 
establish the proposition, that the history of 
heroes is very largely the history of youth. 
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HOW TO ERECT A SMALL GRINDSTONE. 


By Buryetr Fatiow, 


Author of “A Puzzle Purse,” “A Puzile Picture-Frame,” “A ‘Continuous’ Whipcord Machine,” ete. 


the present day, however unlimited a boy’s 
pocket-money may be, he will find plenty of 


opportunities for disposing of it. Well, it 
was pretty much the same when I was a 
boy. What I mean is that so many “hobbies” 
are placed within a boy’s easy reach there is 
really no excuse for the too often convenient 
lament of “ Nothing to do!” 

Nine boys out of every ten, I think, have 
an early penchant for cutting tools of some 
sort; and a great many “ B.O.P.” readers 
have assortments of tools of “various” 
kinds. But, as I happen to know, numbers 
of really handy boys do not keep their tools 
in anything like working order. Without 
inquiring too deeply into this condemnable 
state of things, I will take it for granted that 
@ number of boys have not the proper 
requisite at hand to keep a good cutting- 
edge on their tools. I allude to a grind- 
stone. 

Now without this useful “tool” it is simply 
out of the question to keep tools in order for 
any length of time. Frequent rubbings down 
on an oilstone tend to a rounded edge, after 
which no satisfactory results can be obtained. 
It is true that a boy can often “borrow a 
grind,” or have his tool ground for him for a 
few pence; but these few pence will purchase 
you a stone, and the materials for erecting 
it. 

Without doubt, then, a boy possessing 
tools should also have a grindstone; but a 
small grindstone with modern fittings comes 
expensive. Numbers of boys must necessarily 
hesitate before expending a matter of six 
shillings on a small grindstone when the 
said sum would purchase other tools they 
seem to more greatly need. It is my object 
to tell you how you may easily erect a small 
but very useful grindstone for the modest 
sum of two shillings. 

First purchase your stone. If your iron- 
monger has not one in stock he will doubtless 
willingly procure one for you. Ask for a 
six-inch “ grit ’’ stone. The price should be 
about 1s. 8d. You may not think a stone of 
this size a serviceable investment, but I do 
assure you that, if you carefully follow my 
instructions, you will find it, for all light 
work, anything but disappointing. Boys who 
can afford stones of larger diameters will of 
course materially gain when it comes to 
grinding a full-sized plane-iron, but even 
this can be accomplished on a six-inch stone ; 
and for small chisels, drills, and the like, it 
will be found quite equal to the work required 
of it. I may mention here that boys select- 
ing larger stones than a six-inch will have to 
carefully calculate the enlargements of the 
given measurements of the stand. 

I have put the cost at 2s., which, deducting 
cost of stone, leaves 4d. balance for wood. 
You may use deal, but oak or beech (the 
latter especially) is preferable. And now to 
begin work on fig. 1. 

The base of the stand should be 1 inch 


thick, length 10 inches, and width 9 inches. 
This size will give stability--a point 
especially important. You may reduce the 
length at the finish if you think it “un- 
sightly,” but you will sacrifice stability. 
Plane the baseboard up smooth and true, 
and bevel the top edge all round. Before 
bevelling it may be as well to strike and cut 
the two mortises. Their positions are clearly 
shown. They should be 1} inch long, and 
} inch wide. The distance between them is 
4} inches. This will allow an outside margin 
of Linch. You ought to experience no difli- 
culty in setting them out on both sides of the 
baseboard, so that they occupy positions 
exactly opposite to each other. Mortise half- 
way through with chisel and mallet, turn the 
board, and repeat. 


Fig. 1L. 


Fig. 2 represents two uprights. Cut them 
from a piece of beech or other hard wood. 
Total length 5} inches, 2 inches wide, and 
2 inch thick. Plane them up very true. Cut 
tenons to fit mortises (fig. 1). They must drive 
in tight, but not so as to split your baseboard. 
It is very important that the hollow bearing 
at a be made true. Square round the end 
as shown by the line, the distance from the 
shoulder of the tenon to be 3} inches. In 
the centre of the upright, on this line, and on 
both sides, prick the position of the hole 
which is to form the bearing. The hole 
should be } inch. A twist bit will cut a clean 
hole. If you care to place both uprights 
together, and bore them right through, the 
holes in each will have the same direction 
when separated. Slightly burn the holes to 
harden them, but not enough to alter their 
shape. Choose four 2-inch screws, rather 
thin in the “body.” With a gimlet a trifle 
bigger than the smooth part of the screws 
bore down from the top of the bearing as far 
as the line (the screws are shown in posi- 
tion). Then, with a smaller gimlet, bore the 
hole to a depth of 2 inches. Countersink for 
the heads of the screws, and then insert all 


four with your screwdriver. When you have 
done this, take them out again. What for? 
Well, to put them aside for the present, 
where you can put your hand on them at the 
finish. The bearings are completed by saw- 
ing off the top of each upright by the line a, 
and if you have been careful your saw-cut 
will have exactly halved the hole. Put the 
two caps thus formed on one side with the 
screws. You may then fix the uprights in 
position in the baseboard, either by glueing 
or “keying’’; but when you drive them 
home, place a piece of smooth wood over the 
bearings to receive the blow of your mallet, 
else you may undo a part of your work at 
one fell stroke. 

Fig. 3 is the spindle and shoulders. I 
always hesitate when it becomes necessary 
for me to describe ‘circular work.” I have 


a vivid recollection of a time when } had no 
lathe. Small turning-lathes, such as boys 
can now procure for model and other light 
work, were not so plentiful in the market. 
I am almost sighing at this moment over 
some of my failures. But I will tell you 
what those failures taught me—not to de. 
spair ; for, with a chisel and wood-tile, I 
have set up many a piece of rotary 
mechanism, which, if they did not bring me 
fume and fortune, were apt illustrations of 
nil desperandum. Now, with proper applica- 
tion, you can do just the same thing—perse- 
vere. You are willing to try, I hear you say. 
It is all Task. So now to work again. Anjl, 
1 may as well add, I don’t mind a bit having 
kept the lathe-owners waiting ! 

if you wish your stone to revolve true—as 
of course you do—you must be carefu: how 
you make the spindle and shoulders. No 
difficulty will be encountered by those pos- 
sessing lathes, and fig. 3 is almost self-cx- 
planatory. Certain measurements, however, 
are required. The total length of the spindle 
is made up as follows: The handle-end, 
including the round bearing a, 1} inch long, 
diameter } inch; length of shaded shoulder, 
1} inch, diameter 2 inches; length of 
square part at n, 3 inches, and to be the size 
of the hole through the stone; and the round 
bearing at c, 3 inch long, diameter } inch. 

The explanations necessary to enable you 
to put into practice the above measurements 
are intended more particularly for those boys 
who do not possess a lathe. Plane up, then, 
a piece of hard wood, 6 inches long, the size 
of the hole through your stone. Work up 
with your chisel, wood-file, and sandpaper (or 
turn in your lathe) the two end bearings, a 
andc. They have to fit the hollow bearings 
in the two uprights. 

Now refer to fig. 4, which is the face and 
side view of the shoulder, of which you 
require two. Mortise them the size of the 
square of the spindle. Mind you keep their 
faces true with the bearings, or your stone 
will have an ugly “wobble.” If you turn 
them up, they will be true ; if you work them 
up, square the faces from the spindle. Bore 
a small hole through each at B; but just at 
present only through the spindle to fix the 
shaded one, and not the one shown by the 
dotted lines (fig. 3). Fix with a small brass 
wire “ key.” 

The stone must now be placed on the 
spindle, and then the other shoulder, pressing 
it well up to the stone, and the stone to the 
first shoulder. You may place the spindle 
in the uprights, and give the stone a turn. 
If it revolves true, proceed to fix the second 
cap. The hole for fixing the second shoulder 
should be slightly “draw-bored.” Do you 
know what I mean? Perhaps not, so I will 
endeavour to explain. Having pressed the 
stone and second shoulder well up to the 
first, you prick the spindle through the hole 
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Bin the second shoulder (do not nctice the 
tautology, please). Then remove the latter, 
and bore the hole through the spindle a trifle 
nearer to the stone than where indicated by 
the pricked mark. By so doing, when you 
insert the “ key,” it will draw the shoulder 
close up to the stone. You will find, if the 


faces of the shoulders are true, your stone 
will rotate without ‘ wobbling.” 

Fig. 5 is intended to convey an idea of a 
convenient form of handle and crank-arm. 
Proceed with the latter first. You can please 
yourself whether you indulge in such an ela- 
borate one as I have represented. I think 
you ought, for appearance counts for a good 
deal nowadays. It can be cut to shape from 
@ piece of hard wood, } inch thick and 1} 
inch wide. The hole at a must correspond 
with the size of the spindle at a, fig. 3. It 
may be secured by a brass pin, as shown by 
the dotted line. The handle c, fig. 5, is suffi- 
ciently illustrated. It may be about 3 inches 
long, including the pin-end c, which must 
correspond with the hole n in the crank-arm. 
You will find 3 inch a convenient size. Having 
fixed the handle to the spindle, your stone 
will be ready for use. 

But a stone of this description, if you do 
not want to spoil the “ temper ” of your tools 
and your own at the same time, must have 
an arrangement by which a constant supply 
of water can be kept up. Seeing that your 
stand is of wood, you cannot afford to have 
water running all over it; not only would it 
cause the wood to swell, but it would bring 
about other undesired results. So you need 
to construct a metal (or wooden) trough. I 
shall describe how to make a metal one, 
leaving what would be a cumbersome affair if 
it were made of wood to your own ingenuity. 

A disused coffee or biscuit tin will supply 
the metal. You can easily cut it to the shape 
of fig. 6 with an old pair of scissors. First, 
however, you had better take your compasses 
and strike with them three circles on the face 
of the tin, the outer circle to have a diameter 
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of 7 inches, the dotted one 6} inches, and the 
émall one at B 1} inch. Cut out 8 with a 
small hard chisel. Halve the disc at aa, and 
you will have the two sides of the trough. 
But they are not yet ready, as the edges have 
to be turned inwards all round. The dotted 
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line is struck to be your guide. It is not easy 
to turn the edges proje.ly, but with a little 
explanation, combined with care and patience, 
you will succeed, and have learned something 
worth knowing in manipulating tin or other 
sheet metal. Take your riveting-hammer and 
an old flat iron. Lay a side of your trough 
on the face of the iron and hammer it all 
round the dotted line with the riveting end of 
your hammer. This will cause the metal to 
slightly spread and partially form a rim; 
but do not hammer the metal so thin that it 
will split and cause leakage. After this 
operation, and now using the edge of the flat 
iron, with a little coaxing by further ham- 
mering you will turn the edge to the depth of 
& quarter of an inch, as required. Do not 
trouble about getting the rims very accurate, 
as this belongs to another part of the opera- 
tion, 

You have now to cut a strip of tin 3 inches 
wide and 10$ inches long. This will form 
the “body” of the trough. Bend it into a 
half-circle corresponding with the sides. Now 
take your soldering iron, and make a begin- 
ning at one end by uniting, for about an inch, 
the “ body” with one of the sides. Miss a 
couple of inches and make another “ joint,’’ 
doing a bit of hammering if required. Repeat 
all round the side. Now hammer the parts 
yet to be soldered until they form good joints, 
then finish soldering all round. Treat the 
other side in the same way. Use resin to 
cause the solder to flow freely, and mind you 
have the tin clean. 

Before you can fix the trough to the base- 
board you must solder on a couple of “ ears.” 
They are merely formed out of a strip of tin 
2 inches wide and 4 inches long. You will 
see one of them in the foreground of fig. 7, 
secured to the baseboar@ by small tacks. I 
would advise you to give the trough a couple 
of coats of Aspinall’s bath enamel, allowing 
one coat to thoroughly dry before applying 
the other. The spindle, except the bearings, 
may be enamelled at the same time; it will 
tend to preserve it. Some on the face of the 
shoulders before keying up the stone would 
tend to keep out any water, though it is very 
little water that will touch the spindle. 
When the enamel is dry, fix the trough in 
position. Then put the stone on the uprights, 
and fix the caps with the screws (fig. 2). 
Your stone ought now to Lear a pretty close 
resemblance to fig. 7, which is the finished 
tool. 
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SOME NEW GAMES FOR BOYS. 
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I will conclude with a few useful hints on 
how to use your stone. “ Thank you kindly, 
but we flatter ourselves we know all about 
that as well as you.” I don’t dispute it, my 
dear boys, but—well, your memories may 
require a bit of freshening up. You will tind 


your stone’s cutting surface is rough-hewn, 
which must be disposed of before you can 
grind with any success. You must literally 
grind it down, and an old straight-edged file, 
held lengthwise on an extemporised rest, will 
help you out of this difficulty. Having once 
obtained the desired smooth and even surface, 
take care not to spoil it by the injudicious 
application of your small tools. It comes so 
very natural to work on just the middle of 
the stone. So, in a very short space of time, 
you will have a hollow surface, and totally 
unfitted to grind up a plane-iron or broad 
chisel. Let your aim be to preserve a uniform 
surface on your stone, and it will well repay 
you. Also, after using the stone, pour all the 
water from the trough, rinse it out, and tilt 
it at an angle to drain, as any part of the 
stone remaining for a length of time in water 
will soften it, and cause it to wear quicker at 
that particular part. The quantity of water 
required is very small—just enough to touch 
the stone is all that is required. 

If you engage a friend to “turn the 
handle ” for you, I may as well tell you, lest 
you be imposed upon, that the usual pay (so 
I have been informed) is a penny an hour! 
With a big stone of ‘‘ye olden style,” and a 
big tool pressed heavily upon it, the boy earns 
his money ! 

It may be conceit, but preparing this article 
seems to have sharpened me up. May erecting 
your stone have a similar effect on you! 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (Director of the Liverpool Gy mnasium, etc.) 


M ge game of Basket Ball has become so 

popular in America and with those who 
have played it, that I propose to briefly de- 
scribe it here, in the hope that it may be 
more generally played by the thousands of 
boys who read the “ B.O.P.,” and who may 
desire a change from football with its attend- 
ant scratches and bruises. The game has 
many advantages over football, and as a phy- 
sical exercise is decidedly superior. 

It can be played by any number of players, 
from two or three up to fifty, or even one 
hundred, a-side, all depending upon the size 
of the room or field; for it is an indoor as 
well as an outdoor game. 

Taking an ordinary football field, about 
fifty a-side could easily play, and this is im- 
portant. Fora weak point in our national 
games is the fact that we have more on- 
lookers than players. I will first describe 


Il.—THE GAME OF BASKET BALL. 


the game as it may be played under modi- 
fied rules and circumstances. 

Let us, therefore, choose for our “ field” a 
schoolroom, hall, or gymnasium, with all 
apparatus cleared away and the decks ready 
for action. Hang a waste-paper basket at 
each end of the room, from twelve to twenty 
feet high, according to your accommodation, 
obtain an association football, and we are 
quite ready. Until the game is understood, 
it is better to play with a small number 
a-side. Let there be, however, a goal-keeper 
and a couple of full-backs—the rest may play 
forward. 

When the sides are ready, place the ball 
in the centre. The object of the game is for 
one side to place the ball in their opponents’ 
basket. To do this, however, the ball must 
not be kicked or carried, but passed or thrown 
by the hands in any direction. The player 


may, however, run, not more than three steps, 
in order to give opportunity for dodging an 
opponent, or passing to his own side. In 
this way, the ball is caught, passed and re- 
passed, until finally a good throw is made 
and it lands into one of the baskets; this 
constituting a goal. Terhaps I had now 
better suggest a few rules for the guidance of 
the players, which, however, must be subject 
tothe modifications or alterations which small 
or large space will necessitate. 


Rules of the Game. 

1, The game of basket ball shall be played 
by an even number of players a-side. 

2. The formation of the players should 
consist of goal-keeper, two full- backs, three 
half-backs and forwards. 

3. An association ball to be used. The 
goals to consist of two baskets about two feet 
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high and about eighteen inches in diameter, 
one to be suspended at each end of the room 
or field at about a height of from twelve to 
twenty feet. 

4. A goal is obtained by the ball being 
thrown by the hands into the basket. 
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be taken or knocked from his hands ty the 
opposite side, 

7. A player may run with the ball by 
throwing the ball upwards and forwards, re- 
catching it and repeating the throw, or by 
bouncing or striking the ball against the 


9, The penalty for any infringement of the 
rules is a * free throw” for the non-offending 
side. The throw to be made with both hands, 
and from the spot where the infringement 
took place. The offending side to stand 


back five yards, while the throw takes place. 


5. The ball must not be carried or kicked : 
a player may, however, if he has the oppor- 
tunity, run not more than three steps. 

6. A player must not retain possession of 
the ball after being held or touched on the 
shoulder by anopponent. The ball may also 


Basket Ball (fig 1). 


ground, re-catching it and repeating the 
movement, 

8. When the ball is out of play it shall be 
thrown in with both hands by a player of 
the side entitled to the throw-in, and may be 
thrown in any direction. 


Ma. 


I think the foregoing rules will be sufii- 
cient to govern the game, and I have no 
doubt that all who try will like it not only 
for the excitement it affords, but for the 
splendid exercise which it gives to every 
muscle in the body. 


Ww: started this seventeenth series, it will 
be remembered, on page 62 of the 
present volume. Our awards in the various 
subjects will now be given with all possible 
despatch. 


I.—Mausic. 

In this subject, we offered prizes to the 
value of three guineas for the best setting, 
with organ or pianoforte accompaniment, of 
any of the verses appearing in our last 
volume, or in the extra Summer and Christ- 
mas parts of 1924. There were to be two 
classes only, besides the “ Over-age ” section, 
the Junior embracing all ages up to 18, and 
the Senior from 18 to 24. We now append 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SeveNTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
[Continued from page 62.] 


our award. It should be explained that the 
numerals enclosed in brackets before the 
names show the positions of competitors in 
the list irrespective of age. 


JUNIOR Drvisios (all ages up to 18). 
Prize— Two Guineas, 


(1) Cnantrs Jonx Woopnovse (under 16), 46 Fern- 
dale Road, Brixton. 


Prise—One Guinea. 
(2) Hanoy CHARLES LaKR (age 16), 10 Straddon 
Terrace, North Road, Plymouth. 
Highly Commended. 
(4) J. H. Wittas, 97 Enys Road, Upperton, East- 
bourne. 
Commended. 


(5) WALTER ARcHER Burn, 6&6 Beresford Road, Har- 
ringay, X. 


(9) LiiaAN MARGARET CaAreENnURsT, 14 S. Brannoch’s 
Road, Ilfracombe, Devon. 

(10) ALBERT EB, ReyNotns, 75 Devonshire Street, 
Lisson Grove, Marylebone. 


(11) G, W. Praxxtrs, 10 Oharch Street, Dunstable. 

(12) Marcaret HiLpa Kxicut, Langport, Somerset. 

(17) ALFRED THomas CALVERT, Verulam House, 4) 
Eglantine Road, Wandsworth, 8... 

(20) LxonarD Percy Hooper, 20 Queen Square, High 
‘Wycombe, Bucks, 

(21) GkoRGR CHARLES HULL, 42 Edward Street, Dorses 
Square, N.W. 

(23) JAMES ARCHIBALD KYLE, 3 St. Vincent Terrace, 
Coatham, Redcar. 

(28) Emity ELiZaBsTH MuyT, Brook House Farm, 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. 

(26) CHaRLRS WILLIAM CLARKE, Dyke Cottages, Mar- 
ket Place, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 

(27) Mabe W. 8HAw, Oakfield, Bexhill, Sussex. 

(28) Winuiam Georce Wricut, 1 Divinity Road, 
Cowley Road, Oxford. 


(To be continued.) 


I—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Gorpon STaBLes, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


oop FOR Prt Binps.—I should have said in last 
month's Doings that, although the bullfinch is 
really a seed-eater, he does not object sometimes to 
insect diet and buds. He is said to be very destructive 
in gardens, by pulling out flowering buds from currant 
bushes and The charge has not. been proved. 
On the contrary, it {a ouly the frosted buds or damaged 
that he clears away. I do not call the little fellow a 
saint by any means, but I would undertake to prove 
that he and other finches do more good in gardens and 
fields than gardener and farmer folks are aware of. 
Well, I should like to see more of them about, and I 
hope that the Bill soon to be introduced into Parlia- 
ment for the better protection of our wild birds of 
land and sea may bea success, and that the blackguard 
bird-catcher may be reduced 'to the painfal necessity 
of earning an honest living, like his brother the dog- 


cropper. 

By the time this reaches the reader I hope I shall be 
in my great caravan the “ Wanderer,’ en roufe for 
the English Lakes and Scotland. Any admirer of the 
~ B.O.P." is heartily welcome to come and ree my house 
on wheels, and me. I don't count for much myself 
perhaps, only a sailor and roving Scot, but the caravan 
ia worth a visit, and you can see at the same time ny 
bonnie bodyguard Fair Helen of Troy, a clever St. 
Bernard, ‘That abe is clever you will hardly doubt when 
you read the article she contributes to the “ B.0.P.” 
Summer Number this year, which she will call “The 
Manly Boy” : judged by points. 

Buxtixcs.—The yellow-hammer is the best. known, 
and ig @ poor persecuted little fellow, who builds a 
charming nest and lays a beautiful egg. His song i3 
indifferent, and he is much persecuted by guttersnipe 
boys. Buntings are all seed birds. Give the ordinary 
seeds, canary, millet, maw and rape, eto, with green 
food, a big cage and plenty of soft water for drinking 
and bathing. Also a little German paste. 

The CHaprig or Bot.pis, sometimes called the Spink. 
Feed the same as the bullfuch. His song is loud, 
defiant, and clear. His egg beats all other eggs for 
peauty, and his nest isa sight to see. A roomy cage. 

BuTcHER Bmp or Sunixz—I haven't seen one for 
yearsin the wild state. In captivity give meal worms, 
garden worms, insects, shredded meat, and German 
paste. 


Tue Pouttry Ruy.—The cold spring that succeeded 
the long and terrible winter has goue nt last, and genial 
showers and sunshine freshen and gladden all the 
earth. Our poultry houses and runs should now be 
ween to before the hot weather comes, as come I guess 
it will, Clean everywhere then, and make good 
damages from weather, wear or tear. I am sorry to 
say that asa rule cleanliness is too much neglected in 
our rons, and one half the severer ailments that 
decimate our fowls are caused by filth. Remember 
this, the filth any animal makes is to that particular 
auimal the most offensive, aud the most likely to breed 
or harbour disease. Overcrowding is another great 
cause of trouble. Try to avoid both. If you do you'll 
have bigger eggs, fatter chickens, and more beautiful 
fowls, because they will be healthy and happy. 

Hens you can continue setting. Be very careful to 
give plenty of hard food, such as maize, fresh water daily, 
ands dust bath. If she doesn't come off once a day 
you must gently lift her off. Mind she doesn’t break 
the egge. Some fowls, expecially big Dorkings, are per- 
sistent sitters. They would sit for a month on an 
excise ink-bottle, and imagine they were going to 
hatch outa Greek lexicon 1 Mind this, though, although 
T have told you to make the nest for a hen and that in 
a quiet place, still, {f she chooses her own position 
when going to “cluck,” just let her remain there. 
Hens are like women folks, you know, they like to 
imagine they are having all their own way, even if 
they are not. I hope this remark will not offend my 
girl readers, who I am glad to say we now can count 
by thousands. Give chickens any amount of food and 
un allowance of bone-meal, Spratt’s. 

Cockerels are fattened by being penned up and kept 
in the dark—which seems cruel- and fed as often as 
they will eat on boiled rice with a little treacle and 
milk, oatmeal mixed with suet and milk, ete. 

With laying fowls, a little boiled bullock's lights and 
scraps of butcher's meat, mixed, and soft food of a 
morning, will assiet egg production, 1 don't think 
condiments are healthy. 


Tux Pickox Lort.—Clear up and clean up here 
also. Make all repairs and prepare against hot 
weather. The breeding season will be well on this 
month, and you ought to have a book. I am often 
mad with myself because I can’t screw all the infor- 
ination I want to impart into one paragraph. But if 
you have a cheap book—Lyall's or Wright's “Figeon 
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Keeper "—you can't go far wrong ; then if you come to 
a hitch, why you can fall back upon me (through our 
Editor). Lime-washing-might still be done, but not if 
birds are sitting. I rede you to beware of damp or 
wet foulness lying about, "4 pigeon loft is generally 
Pretty near the roof, and when mess like this is 
heated the microbes have fine times of it, and your 
pigeons go to Don’t forget gravel in your aviary 
if you keep valuable fancy birds, 

Tae Aviary.—'ve been writing on mules for you, 
and T trust that among our readers will arise many 
bind-fanciers who will have a go at this pleasant thoug! 
sadly uncertain fad. Meanwhile be sure if you arestill 
piiting canaries to liave young, strong, healthy bird 

t is nach @ saving in trouble and suteequent sickness. 


Debility brings on “sweating”; it aleo induces egg- 
bound. This last may be remedied by touching the vent 
with @ small feather dipped in oil, or with a fine camel's 
hair penci!, and then holding the little sufferer over 
the steam from o mug of hot water for a few minutes. 
But feed extra well. Don't forget your green food, 
because this sweetens the blood, nor good sand and 
gravel, else the birds will suffer from dyspepsia and go 
all wrong. 


Tue Rassitry.—If you have young ones coming be 
careful that the hutch is extra clean and the bed extra 
warm. A filthy rabbit hutch is a great abomination. 

Guard against bad smells, then, and against leakage 
and damp, In fine weather don't forget to take your 
favourites for a run on the grass; they enjoy it very 
much and soon get really tame. Asa rule, I am sorry 
to say boys look upon rabbits as creatures to be shut 
up in loathsome, stinking boxes, and pulled out by 
the ears when another boy wants to havea look at 
them. Now no animal in the world likes cleanliness 
more than a rabbit, and if kept nice Angoras, lope, and 
Himalayans, for instance, are really charming pete. 

Tus KENNgL.—There is unfortunately a mad-dog 
scare up North. I would have you remember that in 
all such cases nine out of every ten so-called mud dogs 
are wiser far than the policemen and crowd that hunt 
them to death. Ignorant people in these islands are 
downright savages at heart, but if, reader, you are ever 
elevated to the magisterial bench don't forget in the 
town yon are in to stick up for poor dogs, and have 
water placel in the street for them to drink in hot 
wenther. If you do you will have few mad-dog scares, 

Tue KrtcHxx GARDEN.—Everything is bound to be 
later this year, owing to the depth the frost went into 
the ground. But after great frosts in Canada and 
Scotland we find things come very rapidly on. Nature, 
finding she has overslept herself, hurries to make up 
for lost time. Please read Doings for last month, and 
get your garden in nice order without delay. Plant 
autumn greens, sow peas and thin out onions, lecks, 
parsnips, carrote, &c. If you can find any good liquid 
mauure, u dosing with it now would do much good. 

Tae WIxpow aNp FLOWER GARDEN.—Keep the 
fate stirred and vel ssatered in window-boxes, 

nary creepers—seedlings—may be planted to run u| 
strings or wires. Towards the end of this month oF 
earlier, if the weather is fine, you can fill the window. 
boxes with the ordinary summer flowers. If you can’t 
afford these, you will find asters will make a charming 
show with dwarf nasturtiums. You may bed out in 
the garden about the end of the month, but all will 
depend on the weather. We should not forget that 
frost is common even in May. 


I1.—Natural History. 
By Tus Rev. THEODORE Woon, F.E.8, 


Tris month the naturalist’s work Increases by leaps 
and bounds, Nature is as busy as she cau be, above 
ua, around us, and beneath our feet; and there are 0 
many things to observe, and so many creatures to 
be captured, that at last one wishes for the hundred 
eyes of Argus, and the hundred hands of Briareus, 

OuTpoor Work.- Try and get a sight of the squirrel 
building his nest; for the squirrel does build a _uest, 
and a very neat little piece of architecture it is. But if 
you want to watch him at work you will have to keep 
perfectly still. And, indeed, this is the great secret of 
all outdoor observation. Animals never seem to have 
the slightest fear of a human being who does not move, 
It {s almost as if one had discovered the magic fern- 
real, and enjoyed all the benefits of invisibility. One 
is better off than even the hero of Mr. Gilbert's ballad, 
for one’s clothes seem invisible too. So at different 
times a robin has perched on my knee, and squirrels, 
hares, dormice, and even foxes, have come within @ 
few feet, and stared full into my face without betraying 
the slightest alarm. But the stillness must be abso- 
lute. The movement of a finger will break the charm. 

Bmpa.—The summer visitors will all be here by 
about the tenth of the month, the swift and the night- 
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jar bringing up the rear. | One mostly finde the eggs of 
the latter bird by accident, as it builds no nest, but, 
lays on the bere ground with no shelter beyond that of 
a gorve-spray, or the spreading frond of a fern. I have 
never found them myself, although last year I near]; 

caught the old bird in my sweep-net | As write, appli- 
cation has been made for the enforcement of the new 
Wild Birds’ Protection Act in certain districts; 20 
that I once more remind my readers that deflance of 
this Act entails a penslty of one pound for every exg 

en. 

I do hope none of my readers will be heartless enough 
to rob any neat of the young birds. It is bad enough 
to take all the eggs; but it is far worse to carry off the 
unfledged young. A fellow who does that ought to 
loxe all his pocket-money for the year, aud have a taste 
of the birch as well ! 


IssecTs.— Butterflies are coming on now, and so are 
many of the moths. Tle sugaring tin may be left at 
home, for no noctue@ are to be bad; but geometers 
literally abound. Get up as early as you like, and go 
round the palings, Moths won't stay there after the 
sun shines on them, remember, so you must be in good 
time. Search carefully, too, on the sheltcred sides of 
tree-trunks, and look well into the crannies cf the 
bark. Shaking, also, ought to be very productive, 
especially in wood ridings where bushes border the 
path. Recollect that nine moths out of ten will fly out 
on the leeward side; and be sure to have in your 
pocket a sinc collecting-box, the cork of which has 
been slightly damped. If you neglect this precaution 
half your captives will be too dry to set before you 
reach home. 

‘At dusk you can doa good deal by “ mothing,” te. 
standing in open glades, or by the borders of a wood, 
and netting the moths as they fly past. After dark, 
light your lantern and have a good hunt for cater- 
pillars. Those of the summer moths are just about full 
fed, and you will be able to secure nice series of bred 
specimens at the expense of very little trouble. 


‘BrETIES.—May is a grand month for there. Use 
the sweep-net as much as you can; shake hawthorn 
blossom, bushes, and the branches of trees over an 
open umbrella ; jay down a dead rat or two asa trap, 
for burying-beetles : shake the refuge of hot-beds, etc., 
over a sheet of white paper ; and nerer go out without 
a couple of collecting-tubes in your pocket. For 
instructions as to making these, see back numbers. 
They should be recharged with fresh laurel shoots 
every other day. 

N.B.—Soft-bodied beetles which have been killed 
with laurel will be ready for setting in twenty-four 
hours, and should not be left much longer. Those of 
stronger build may remain in the tubcs tor a week, or 
even longer, {f they are taken out every other day for a 
brief airing. 


Ixpoor Worx. -— Several fellows have written to me 
lately, through the “B.O.P.,” asking for instructions 
about setting butterflies and moths. 1 can’t repeat all 
that I have said upon the subject in previous“ Doings” ; 
but here are a few hints for beginners. 

1. Buy your setting-boards. Cooke, of 30 Museum 
Street, w.c., will supply you with all sizes. They cost 
from 6d. upwards, according to their width, and are 
well worth the money. The inch, inch and a half, and 
two-inch are the most useful sizes, 

3. Pin your moths carefully through the centre of 
the thorax. The pins should elant a little forwards, 
and be passed through the body for about a third of 
their length ; and they should be proportioned to the 
size of the iusects, Nothing looks much woree thau a 
little moth tranefixed with a huge pin. 

3. The wings, when the moth is set, should lie evenly 
on the two sides of the body; and a line drawn from 
tip to tip of the fore-wings ought just to clear the 
head. Get out the antenne, and fasten them down 
with cross pins. If you can draw out the front and 
hind legs, too, so much the better. 

4. Don't press the card braces down too tightly, or 
you will mark the wings. Small moths will require ore 

race on each side ; large ones two, or even more. See 
that the tips of the wings don’t cockle up, especially in 
bred specimens. The wings should be drawn into 
jave, very carefully, by means of fine needles, forced 
for two-thirds of their length into wooden handles. 

5. Don't be in too great a hurry to take your moths 
off the boards, Geometers will want five days in dry 
weather, and a week in wet; and for such big things 
ss hawks and oak eggars, three weeks won't be too 

jong. 

6. Keep your boards in a dry place, where a free 
current of air can fiud admission, and cockroaches and 
earwigs can’t. 

7. Iuremoving the insects from the boards, lift them 
very carefully by means of forceps. A eudden jerk 
will mean the loss of a leg or antenna at least. “ Long- 
nosed pliers” are the best for this work, and you can 
obtain a pair of any ironmonger for a shilling or fifteeu- 
pence, 
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‘A ConsTANT ReADER.—Read the papers on “ Draughts 
ie Beginners,” in the fifth part of our “Indoor 
mes.” 


Aw Asxiovs MoraEer.—The particulars can be obtained 
by written application to the Agent-General for Cape 
Colony, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Nxxo.—You will find maps and a complete guide to 
the constellations in “ Stars of the Month,” running 
through our sixth volume. 


F.C.B.—If yon want the colonred plates, you must bay 
the monthly parts or clse the packet of plates at the 
close of the volume. We do not sell the plates 
separately. 

‘W. W. axp T. R.—Thearticle on making canvas canoes 
is in “Indoor Games,” but out of print in all other 
forms. The canoe is for paddling in, not for 
sailing. 


NiaGara.—The article on bird-stuffing is in the 
seventh part of * Indoor Games.” 


M. Cnapat—There are 80 many objections to such 
introductions that we do not encourage the 
practice. Your master might be able to help you. 


GREENHORN.—Perhaps Thompson's “Elementary 
Lessons on Electricity and Magnetism” is the book 
you want. It is published by Macmillan & Co, 


L. F. A.—The price of the packet of coloured plates for 
each volume is given in the notice at the end of the 
volume. Look again, 


Dirzctor—You would have to have a license in 
either case, an you can get the information con- 
cerning licenses at the nearest police-station or 
police-court. 
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MipsureMax Tarr.—It is not likely 


that you would find such matters 
in a book on navigation, Por splic- 
ing, knots, and so on, you mu 
a book on seamanship. 
Potter's in the Poultry or Wilson's 
in the Minories, 

J, BURNSIDE, He would use a 


drogue, or chor. 2. The dia- 
grams in “A Racing Model” are 
all to the same scale except that 
showing the construction, which is 
donble the scale of the rest. They 
are eighths reduced by photography. 


AMATEUR MECHANIC. 
has too much spirit in it. 
bichromate, 


A. A. C—As a good dressing or “cover” for canvas 
‘sails mix ina bucket of sea water a quart of boiled 

, six pounds of whiting, und a quarter of a pound of 
red ochre, 

A Marte Lxar.—1. The Carrodus violin is a good, 
honest instrument. Write for catalogue to Haynes 
& Co. 14 Gray's Iun Road, London. 2. You 
probably mean the articles on vivlins in our fourth 
volume. 


E. B.—You might write to L. Fletcher, Esq., Keeper of 
the Mineralogical Collections, Natural History 
‘Museum, South Kensington, and ascertain his 
opinion ; but there are cases fuil of metcorites there, 
and under any circumstances the stone would have 
to be certitied. 


F. & W.—l. Your best plan is to advertise in 
“Exchange and Mart.” All the old volumes are out 
of print in all forms 2% Yes; there have been 
several articles on the subject. 


K.—The letters used by the Post Office for showing 
the hour of posting are, A for one o'clock, 8 for two 
o'clock, and so on round the clock, omitting J, 80 
that ten o'clock is k. The letter after the star is 
either A for A.M. or P for P.M. As the letters give the 
positions of the clock hands it follows that MD*®P 
means 12°20 P.M. 


‘H.R. K.—All the parts of “ Indoor Games” are in print. 
‘You can tell when the volume began by looking at 
the number of the page and reckoning backwards. 


‘W.C. CLemrrsox.—No. Sce Law 4, “The ball hitting 
the goal or boundary posts, or goal bar, and rebound- 
ing into play. is considered in play. The ball crossing 
the goal or touch-line, either on the ground or in the 
air, is out of play.” It must cross the line. 


1. Your polish 
2 A 


ma can obtain particulars of the 
amination by applying to the 
ion Hall, Victoria Embankment, 


medical pr 
Secretary, Exami 
wc. 


.—1. Shrouds are not used in model racers, no 
eing carried which is not absolutely necessary. 
‘he mainsail is lashed tothe supplementary boom, 
ail should set flat and yet have a certain 
ht. It is also reefed on it. 3. The 
topsail yard is bent by being wetted and curved over a 
gas flame ; or it can be shaped in a hot sand bath 
The sail must becut to fit the curve exactly ; if there 
is a strain anywhere, the sail will wrinkle. 


W.S. X.—1. See above. 2. Use a magnifying-glass for 
the plans. ‘There are three topsails ; of course they 
all come down to the jaws of the gaff. 3. Better 
Jeave the spinnaker out if yon do not understand it. 
It is worked with a shect Hike the mainsail, but it 
can be set at any angle forward or aft of the mast. 
4. There are three jibs, and the big foresail is in case 
the wind is suitable for sloop rig. 


0. W. BaRNick.—There {s 9 column for missing rela- 
tives in “ Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper.” Send a similar 
letter to the editor of that paper, Fleet Street, Loudon. 


Curnsert.—We cannot supply a coloured plate by it- 
self. You must buy the part in which it is published, 
and take the creases out by damping the back of the 
Paper. 

8.G.T.—It is quite impossible for us to assist our 
readers in obtaining situations, Your friends are 
the proper people to give you advice and assistance. 


FInGat.—The midship section of a boat is where the 
greatest beam comes, and that necd not be ia the 
centre of her deck-line nor in the centre of her water- 

ine. 

HH. OLpHaM AnD F. O.—Nelson’s signal at Trafalgar 
‘was “England expects every man will do his duty.” 
You may be quite sure that noone would use a super- 
fluous word like “that” in a signal ; it would simply 
be a waste of time, You will find the signal round 
the wheel of the Victoryin Portsmouth Harbour. We 
had a coloured plate of the tlags in our eighth volume. 


W. F. Cunistas.—l, Jules Verne’s books are all pub- 
lished by Sampson Low & Co., Fetter Lane, !: . 
‘The vulgar fraction equivalent to point nive recurring 
is, approximately, nine over nine, and is gencrally 
tuken as such. 


R. P. C.—If you have no friends to introduce you, your 
best plan is to inquire of the superintendent at the 
Mercantile Marine Office, Poplar. Any policeman in 
that neighbourhood will direct you to it. 
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THE RIDERS; OR, THROUGH FOREST AND SAVANNAH. 


A TALE OF FLOWERS AND 
FILIBUSTERS. 
By Asumore Russan AnD FREDERICK Boye, 
Joint Authors of “The Orchid Seekers,” etc, 
(With Miustrations by Aurrxp PEarse.) 
CHAPTER VIII.—AN ODD RECRUITING OFFICER. 


oaQuIN struck into the forest in a northerly direc- 
tion, and did not halt until they stood on the 
lake shore. Momotombo now towered before them, 


“Tell me what you know.’” 
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the volcanos of Masaya behind. Pressing 
on beside the lake they reached the town 
of Managua—now the seat of government. 

Here women were filling water-jars, 
men were bathing, watering horses and 
roules. They stared hard and talked 
excitedly among themselves, but did not 
accost the travellers, who pushed on, 
avoiding the houses. Mateares, the next 
town, was passed safely in the same way. 
As it was impossible to reach Leon before 
dark by the roundabout road -vhich 
Joaquin was leading them, Hertz sug- 
gested that they should camp on the 
shore. They did so, and, being without 
nets, the mosquitos made them their prey. 

Rising at dawn, they breakfasted and 
resumed their unwilling journey, still by 
the lake, which they eventually left oppo- 
site Leon. An hour afterwards they struck 
a road, deep-worn and rutted, as usual. 
Harry halted. 

“I would risk a great deal to avoid 
returning to Leon,” he said. “ Where 
does this road go ?” 

Hertz took out his compass. They 
were travelling almost due west. 

“It appears to run in a north-easterly 
direction from Leon,” he said. “To 
Segovia and Honduras, I imagine. If we 
followed it that way we should be going 
further from Costa Rica.” 

“That is true. But wouldn’t it be 
better than rejoining the Tilibusters ? 
Why, Walker might shoot us!” 

“T am not afraid of that,” said Jack. 

“Nor am I,” added Hertz. ‘“ He may 
put us under arrest for a time and censure 
us. The worst fate I can imagine is 
impressment, when we should be com- 

2lled to fight in the ranks of the Falange. 
But I'll inquire about this road.’ He 
consulted Joaquin. 

‘The aged Indian stretched out a skinny 
arm. “Guardiola is there, Sevores,” he 
said. “At El Sauce. His spies may be 
everywhere. ’ 

“T suppose there is no help for it?” 
Harry muttered. 

“Not any—that I can see,” Hertz 
rejoined. ‘Every road secms to be 
barred, save that to Leon.” 

They went on. Joaquin advanced 
cautiously, often stopping to listen. Twice 
he led them from the track to avoid 
travellers. Of the number that passed 
the first time, or of their character, 
they were unable to form an opinion. 
Their guide said nothing. And they 
could not see through the dense mass 
of shrubs and creepers on the treeless 
space bordering the road. But on the 
second occasion Joaquin uttered the call 
of a bird, four notes, not unlike the 
lower tones of a clarionet. They had 
heard it before the Indians assailed them. 
Why the bird had remained invisible was 
peraaps now explained. The call was 
answered on the instant, but in a different 
ky. 

Joiquin crept back—scarcely a leaf 
rustled where he passed. Following 
presently, they found him conversing with 
a, stalwart Indian of dogged aspect, armed 
with a machete He never lifted his eyes 
from the ground until Joaquin turned 
away with a grunt. Then, glancing fur- 
tively at the white men as he passed, he 
plunged into the forest. 

“One might imagine that all the 
Indians of these parts are Joaquin’s 
slaves," commented Hertz. Not until 
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next day did they learn that he had given 
their guide information concerning Guar- 
diola which greatly influenced their own 
movements. 

They resumed their journey, but 
stopped in consternation when a tramp- 
ling of hoofs and jingle of accoutrements 
suddenly reached their ears. Joaquin, 
however, showed no alarm. 

“ Amigos, Senores,” he said, and ad- 
vanced boldly. 

Turning a bend, they found the road 
blocked by a body of cavalry, wearing the 
red cockade. At sight of the party the 
foremost reined up with a jerk and 
snatched their pistols. 

But Joaquin stepped forward and ad- 
dressed them. Word was passed to the 
rear. Presently an officer threaded his 
way to the front, followed by his staff. 
Dark, but pleasant-looking, and mounted 
on a superb black stallion, Jack and Harry 
instantly recognised the chief of the Demo- 
cratic army, General Mufioz, whom they 
had seen at the review, riding with Cas- 
tellon. The recognition was mutual. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. ‘ You are 
members of the Falange Americano. 
Where is Guardiola?” 

“At El Sauce, General,’ Hertz 
answered, saluting. “The Indian with 
us may be able to give you further in- 
formation.” 

Joaquin stood apart. An aide whis- 
pered something, and Muifioz turned 
quickly in his saddle. For a moment he 
regarded the old man, then said: “ We 
have met before, Indian. Tell me what 
you know.” 

Joaquin spoke briefly in a low tone. 
Mujioz gave a hurried order. The troop 
cantered off. Their commander despatched 
an aide back along the road, and followed 
them. 

Once~more the Orchid Seekers resumed 
their journey. Presently they met a 
strong force of infantry, marching at a 
brisk pace, with Mujioz’s aide and other 
mounted officers at their head. Counter- 
pare they were of the ruffians of Rivas, 

arefoot, ragged ag scarecrows, but with 
arms bright as polishing would make 
them. Every man wore a frowsy bunch 
of red ribands in his tattered hat. Their 
Spbearance was not amiable, but they 
abstained from insulting remarks, and 
gave as much room as the road permitted. 

“ Where's Walker ? ” asked Jack, when 
perhaps a thousand ragged soldiers had 
shuffled by. 

Hertz put the question to an officer. 
“Where is the Falange Americano ?” 

“ At Leon, Sefior,” was the civil reply. 
Of course they were recognised as belong- 
ing, or in some wey attached, to that 
redoubtable body. 

An hour's march brought them within 
sight of the church-towers and red-tiled 
roofs of the Democratic City. Another 
hour and they had reached their quarters. 
Hertz went in search of Colonel Walker, 
not a little anxious about his reception, 
though he pretended to be at ease. He 
had advised Jack and Harry to hold no 
communication with the Falt»ge until he 
ascertained the disposition ot their 1eader 
towards them. So they threw themselves 
down in the colonnade facing the ruined 
patio, pretending tobe asleep. Presently, 
as was to be expected, Filibusters began 
toassemble. Each cast a grave, quizzical 
glance at the youths—who watched them 


from the corners of their s—and sat 
round in silence. It was droll, but not 
reassuring—rather like an assembly of 
judges. No word was spoken until Ser- 
geant Tucker joined his comrades, of 
whom there were now more than a score 
present. He bent over the supposed 
sleepers and said drily, as he took out his 
pipe: 

“ Chrissom babes don't look more inno- 
cent, do they?” 

“No,” said another significantly, “ nor 
young rattlesnakes.” 

The Sergeant was lighting his pipe. 
He spoke in short sentences between the 
puffs. “I'd not say that, comrade "— 
puff—“ them young chaps ain’t enlisted’ 
—puff—“they’re jest amatoors, an’ I 
reckon it’s a free country where William 
Walker commands, anyhow ” — puff — 
“Seems they’re not comfortable away 
from us, though "—puff. The tobacco 
was well alight now, and he proceeded 
smoothly. “It would be perlite jest ter 
wake up a bit an’ say, ‘How do, gentle- 
men? Glad to see yer agen!’ if they 
could contrive it. That’s my idee, boys. 
Mayhap I'm wrong.” 

The droll appeal was altogether too 
much for Jack, who had been nearly chok- 
ing since the Sergeant first opened his 
mouth. 

“How do, gentlemen?” he cried, as 
soon as he was able. ‘“ We're very glad 
to see you.” 

“Thank 'e kindly,” said they all; and 
Tucker added: “ We return that compli- 
ment, boys, don’t we? We're glad to see 
ye back—powerful glad. I never looked 
to sot eyes on yer face agen, Rosebud. 
Your mozo, Pepe, said the ‘ White Cock- 
ades’ ’d chawed you up.” 

“Has he got back?” cried Harry. 
“That's good news!” 

“ Air it, now? Wal, Rosebud, you’re 
more’n & sample o’ Christ’an forbearance, 
you air. "Twere a miracle the boys here, 
as don’t set up for fust-class saints, didn’t 
fill his ugly carcass full o’ holes. A stout 
rope an’ a long drop for desarters, say I. 
Mind you! The Falange don't reckon 
you as such. You're amatoors, as I say.” 

“ But you're mistaken, Sergeant. Pepe 
didn’t desert us. He’s a plucky fellow. 
He couldn’t drive the mules down into 
a volcano, through a tunnel, and up 
about five hundred steps. I am very 
glad he escaped. We scarcely expected 
that he would be so fortunate the second 
time.” 

“Seems like,” said Sergeant Tucker 
slowly, ‘as the Falange oughter go hum- 
ble to that Greaser’s private residence an’ 
arsk pardon. He'da powerful lot o' rough 
words to bear. Ther’ was some as went 
so far as ter say nothin’ short o’ lynchin ’d 
fit the case. I calc’late it’ll be noos to 
hear as Colonel William Walker had to 
interfere ? 

“We are glad to know that we have so 
many friends in the I’alange,” said Jack. 

“Ts that so, now, my son? Wal, I 
guess we're comrades, if ye are amatoors. 
You fit an’ you fit well at Rivas. and the 
Falange'll stand by ye right staunch—eh, 
boys?” 

“That's 
listeners. 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Harry. 
“Did Pepe tell you that we had been 
killed 2?” 

“He guv out you was all in a trap, 


so—that’s so,” said the 


Rosebud,” answered the Sergeant. 
* Playin’ coon in a hole, with a sight o° 
‘White Cockades’ set round the mouth 
waiting for ye to come out.” 

“That's true. Only there happened to 
be another way out.” 

“T guess the boys 'd like to hear about 
that volcano an’ tunnel you kinder men- 
tioned.” 

Jack told the story of their adventures. 
The brawny fellows round listened with 
interest. 

“This Californy ‘ll think better of 
Ind’ans from to-day forrard,” said the 
young filibuster of dime-trumpet fume 
when he finished. 

“T'm with ye, Phil!” cried Sergeant 
Rucker. “Boys, three comrades, good 
men all, ’d ha’ been wiped out, sartain, ef 
an old Ind’an hadn't interfered! Wher’ 
is that Ind’an? Here's thirty Californys 
’d like ter call him brother! Ther's a 
sight more grit in Ind’ans than Greasers. 
An’ I guess the Hangman, old Chélon, 
an’ this yer Joaquin, air more'n sam. 
ples!” 

“ Who is old Chélon ?"? Harry asked. 

“Wal, he calls himself Don José Maria 
Valle—they do mix up the names o’ the 
boys an’ gals in these parts most onnata- 
ral—but he’s a full-blooded Ind’an, or 
nary one have I sot eyes on. An old 
brave he is, Rosebud—-wears high boots 
an’ spurs bigger’n dollars. Sort o’ wor- 
ships William Walker, he does, I guess, 
an’ he thinks a sight o’ the Falange. 
Powerful friendly we air. Cause why— 
old Chélon’s jest about the most superior 
article in the way of a recruiting officer as 
ever you see!”’ 

“Why didn’t: you go with General 
Muiioz to fight Guardiola?" Jack asked. 

“TI guess Colonel Walker ha'n’t no 
consarn with that venture nohow. 
Leastways not while ther’s a little mat- 
ter down Rivas way as isn’t settled.” 

“When do you march?” cried Harry 
eagerly. 

“Wal, Rosebud,” said the Sergeant 
drily, “ when William Walker climbs atop 
o’ that superior fortress they miscall a 
cathedral an’ shouts the information free, 
you shall know, I undertake.” 

Hertz joined the group with Joaquin 
and Pedro. The lad carried a fresh supply 
of provisions, much needed. Cheery was 
the Filibusters’ Sreabing nok choicely 
worded congratulations, but sincere. 
Sergeant Tucker slapped Joaquin on the 
back. 

“You're a man, Pow-wow! You're a 
man an’ a brother!” he cried. “Saul 
Tucker says so, an’ ain’t ashamed on it— 
nary bit!” 

But Joaquin drew himself up and 
looked at him with grave eyes, not re- 
sentfully, but as though unused to such 
free-and-easy treatment. 

“ Feels like as if I’d took a liberty with 
Methuselah!’ exclaimed the filibuster 
cheerfully. “Say, boys, ef Pow-wow's 
eyes was grey ‘stead of inky, they'd be 
a'most a match for William Walker's. 
Skeery wney are—skeery, no less.” 

Joaquin ate his supper in peace. 

“What is the news?" asked Harry 
at the first opportunity. 

“Walker seemed amused to see me,” 
Hertz answered. “He wasn't angry at 
all. When I came in he said, smiling: 
* Wal, sir ?’—‘ I've come to report myself, 
Colonel,’ I answered. ‘ You do well, sir,’ 
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said he, still smiling. ‘I hope you and 
the young gentlemen had a good time in 
the bush. But mind you, sir, when next 
you have a fancy to go about your 
business, report to me before starting, or 
don’t report on your return.’ And then 
he asked questions pleasantly enough in 
his way.” 

“We can’t leave the Falange again, 
Mr. Hertz,” said Jack decidedly. 

“There’s no need to make up your 
mind for good and all, Jack,” Hertz 
laughed. “ We can’t try again yet awhile, 
anyhow. If General Munoz were vic- 
torious, Walker seemed to hint that we 
wight leave for Realejo at once.” 

“And sail for Costa Rica! Hurrah!" 

“Don't shout till you're out of the 
wood, my boy. Walker will probably 
land us at San Juan del Sur. That port 
is in Nicaragua, and we could not remain 
there until a vessel chanced to call. But 
it is useless to speculate. One thing that 
I have done to-day will please you. I 
have arranged with Joaquin. When we 
go to Costa Rica—if ever we do—he will 
accompany us—if alive and able.” 

“That's glorious!” cried Jack. 

“Ts is very satisfactory. He needed no 
pressing. But let there be no mistake. 
He is not gomg for the money we pay 
him, nor to oblige you, Jack, or me. As 
long as you remain in Central America, 
Harry, he considers it his duty to see that 
you come to no harm.” 

Harry was not altogether pleased. “I 
should like to ask Joaquin about the 
sacrifice,” he muttered, “ before going any 
further with him.” 

Next morning he set out with Jack in 
search of books to assist his study of 
Spanish. They soon discovered that the 
shopkeepers were the most important men 
of the city—haciender os, owners of estates 
of many thousand acres, government 
officials, ministers—Dons to a man. It 
did not appear that the Provisional 
Director, Don Francisco Castellon, kept a 
general shop, but pretty nearly every one 
else in authority did. 

Such shops they were! The heavily 
barred, unglazed windows of most gave 
no sign of goods for sale. Within lay here 
a saddle, studded with brass nails, there 
a bundle of hides. Scanty shelves sup- 

rted a few rolls ef cloth. Tins and 

ttles filled odd corners. Of books they 
found none, save a few missals and other 
devotional works. 

In one establishment a young gentle- 
man lay swinging in a hammock, with a 
cigarette between his lips. He did not 
rise, nor remove the cigarette, but to 
hear surprise he addressed them in Eng- 

ish. 

“Good day. How do you do?” 

Very little more did he recollect, 
although, as they presently learnt, he had 
passed a year at Stonyhurst, England. 
His name, he said, was Don Pablo Periera. 
Books? Anglo-Spanish Dictionaries— 
Grammars? He laughed. “They no 
good in Leon, Seiores. Nobody buy. 
Oh, yes! he had such books when in 
England. But a cousin had borrowed 
them—Don José Guerra, of Chinandega. 
His cousin had returned from Stony- 
hurst “no long time.” He, Don Pablo, 
would sell them all for five dollars 
“strong,” and go to Chinandega for 
them. The bargain was struck. 


Very pleased, the youths strolled 
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towards the Indian suburb in the hope of 
finding Pepe, and recovering the goods 
carried by the pack-mule. As they left 
the neighbourhood of the Plaza the stone 
palaces with heavily grated windows and 
wide portiéres gave place to huts of adobé 
and bamboo, set back from the road 
behind feathery palms, plantains, and 
cacti—standing in prickly columns, or 
stretching arms as prickly over pin.ela 
fences. Women thronged the streets, 
bearing candles to the churches on behalf 
of sons, lovers, brothers, and husbands, 
gone to do battle with the Tiger of 
Honduras. 

Near Subtiaba the twang of a guitar 
drew them from the road. Booted and 
spurred, the player leant cross-legged 
against the porch of a hut, surrounded by 
listeners of both sexes, mostly young men 
and girls. His features were of the 
Indian type, strongly marked, but not 
unpleasing. His age might have been 
anything over fifty. A long sabre in 
a leather sheath was thrust through a 
broad sash of crimson silk; ribands of 
the same “ Democratic ” hue adorned his. 
wide-brimmed hat. The instrument was. 
burst—Nicaraguan guitars are said to 
“grow " so—but the tone did not appear 
to be affected, and the performer was a. 
master. 

“*Gaily the troubadour touched his 
guitar,’’’ sang Jack. And certainly this. 
smart Indian was the most picturesque, 
not to say romantic, figure they had scen 
in Central America. 

“ Buenos dias, Seriores !” he cried, and 
struck a few chords which caused those 
of his auditorsawho were sitting to spring 
to their feet. The prelude lasted only a- 
moment, then crash went his fingers 
across the strings in @ curve which 
brought out the full tone of the instrument. 
A glissando followed, then—the feet of 
the listeners began tomove. “ Corraggio, 
hombre!” cried a youth. A girl sprang 
to meet him. Next instant an excited 
crowd of men and maidens were whirling 
in a giddy maze such as Jack and Harry 
had never beheld. Other dancers joined. 
Up and down the frets flew the nimble 
fingers. Strings cracked and jarred, but 
never broke. Faster went the fingers 
—faster the feet. Then, with a final 
glissade—a piercing squeal which ended 
at the very bottom of the finger-board— 
the player stopped with almost startling 
suddenness—the dancers stood breathless, 
panting. 

The musician slung his guitar over his 
back, uncrossed his legs, and addressed 
the palpitating throng. Rapidly he 
spoke. A word now and then they 
caught— 

“Los filibusteros—Walker—Castellon 
—Americanos— Granada — Chamorra — 
Aristos.” 

Twice he waved his hand towards the: 
youths, and all eyes were turned upon. 
them. 

“T think we had better go,” said Harry. 
“ He is speaking of us.” 

A young fellow ran up. At sight of the 
youths he stopped suddenly, staring as if 
he could scarcely believe his eyes. 

“It's Pepe!” cried Harry, adding in 
the best Spanish he could muster: “ We 
have been seeking you. Who is this 
man?" 

“Don José Maria Valle, Seziores,” 
answered the astonished mozo. 
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“Old Chélon! 
agent?’ cried Jack. 
he doing?” 

Harry translated the question. 

‘‘He is asking the people to go with 
the Americans to take Granada,” Pepe 
answered, 

Telling the mozo to follow to their 
quarters, they turned away, laughing. 

“ Sergeant Tucker is right,” said Jack. 
“Don José Maria Valle is the most 
superior article in the way of a recruiting 
officer that I ever saw.” 

The big sergeant stood in the doorway 
when they reached their quarters. Cap- 
tain Hornsby had just left him. 

“ Hark ye, Rosebud! Hark ye, my 
son!” he exclaimed, holding up his hand 


Walker's recruiting 
“ What on earth is 
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and cocking his head aside. “ There! The 
concert’s jest begun.” 

Ashespoke a bell clanged in the cathedral 
tower. Another followed, and another— 
then a full peal. The bells of churches far 
and near joined. Soon every bell in Leon 
was clanging itsloudest. On the instant the 
streets filled with excited people, laugh- 
ing, shouting, dancing in excess of joy. 

“What does it mean?” they cried. 

“Wal, the noos has jest come tohand that 
General Muiioz has licked the Honduran. 
Your Ind’an guv the information, Rose- 
bud. Old Pow-wow—may I never see 
Sacramento agen ef he didn’t! Told 
Muioz as the‘ White Cockades’ was tired 
out an’ hadn’t no sort o’ watch to speak 
of. An’ that Greaser dropped on ’em on- 

(To be continued.) 


awares. He’s wiped out, poor chap! But, 
there ! how the bells do ring!” 

“ Guardiola defeated ? Muiioz killed 2” 

“T guess so, Rosebud. A reg’lar fust- 
class concert this! What do you opine?” 

“That we shan’t be long in Leon,” 
answered Jack. 

Sergeant Tucker slapped his brawny 
thigh. “Right, my son! The Falange 
has got marchin’ orders. We parade at 
eight o'clock to-morrow mornin’.”’ 

Hertz came up. 

“ You have heard the news, of course?” 
cried Harry. ‘ We march to-morrow?" 

“Yes,” said the Collector, “ back to 
Chinandega. That's the first stage to 
Costa Rica.” 

“ Hurrah !" cried the youths. 


ETO EEE 


CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S 


MILLIONS. 


A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 
By Junes VERNE, 
Author of “Rodolphe de Gortz,” “ Adrift in the Pacific,” ete., etc. 
CHAPTER XI. 


B* Omar and his clerk had kept the with which they had expected Antifer 
appointment. They had taken very may be guessed. 


of them. The three continued their con- 
versation as if nothing could distract their 


Ben Omar boards the ‘‘ Oxus.” 


good care not to miss it. For some days 
they had been at Suez, and the impatience 


At a sign from Antifer, neither Juhel 
nor Tregomain took the slightest notice 


attention. 

Ben Omar came forward in the ob- 
sequious attitude which was customary 
with him. 

They seemed to be unconscious of his 
presence. 

“At last, sir—’ he ventured to say, 
in the most amiable tone he could 
manage. 

Captain Antifer turned his head, looked 
at him, and positively did not seem to 
recognise him. 

“Bir—it is I—it is I—” the notary 
repeated, as he bowed. 

“ Who—you?” 

And this as much as to say, “ Whatever 
can this escape from a mummy-box want 
with me?” 

“ But—it is I—Ben Omar—notary of 
Alexandria—do you not recollect?” 

“ Do we know this gentleman?” asked 
Antifer, winking at his companions, as 
he shifted the pebble from his right cheek 
to his left. 

“T think I do,” said Tregomain, taking 
pity on the notary’s embarrassment. “It 
is Mr. Ben Omar, we once had the 
pleasure of meeting.” 

“So it is—so it is—” replied Antifer, 
as if he had a distant recollection of him, 
a very distant recollection. “I remember, 
Bon Omar—Ben Omar!" 

“ That is it.” 

“Ah! Well, what are you doing 
here?” 

“ What am I doing here? But I have 
been waiting for you, Mr. Antifer.” 

“ Waiting for me?” 

“Certainly. Have you forgotten? The 
appointment for us to meet at Suez?” 

“ Appointment ?— and what for ?”’ 
asked Antifer, in such a tone of surprise 
that the notary was completely deceived. 

“What for? Why, the will of Kamylk 
Pasha—the millions he left you—the 
island——” 

“You meant to say my island, I be- 
lieve !” 

“Yes, your island. I see you are 


beginning to remember—and as the will 
imposed on me the obligation of —-” 

“That is understood, Mr. Ben Omar. 
Good morning—good morning !"” 

And without another word he shrugged 
his shoulders as an intimation for Juhel 
and the bargeman to follow Lim. 

But as they were going away from the 
station the notary stopped them. 

“Where are you going to stay at 
Suez?” he asked. 

“In some hotel, I suppose,” 
replied Antifer. 

“Will the hotel suit you where 
my clerk and I have put up?” 

“ Either that one or another: it 
does not matter! For the forty- 
eight hours we have to stay here.” 

“ Forty-eight hours ? ” asked Ben 
Omar, in a tone of evident uneasi- 
ness. “Have you not reached the 
end of your voyage?” 

“Not the least in the world!” 
replied Antifer. “We have got 
another sea passage——”’ 

“A sea passage!’ exclaimed the 
notary, turning as pale as if a ship’s 
deck were oscillating beneath his 
feet. 

“A sea passage, which, if you 
please, we will take on board the 
Ozxus, which runs to Bombay——”” 

“ Bombay!” 

“And which starts from Suez 
the day after to-morrow. I adviso 
you to take your passage in her, 
as your company is forced upon 
us——” 

“Where then is this island?” 
asked the notary, with a gesture of 
despair. 

“Tt is where it is, Mr. Ben Omar.” 

And thereupon Antifer, followed 
by Juhel and Tregomain, walked 
imto the nearest hotel, where their 
luggage—which was not extensive 
—was soon brought to them. 

A minute afterwards Ben Omar 
had rejoined Nazim, and an observer 
could not fail to have noticed that 
the so-called clerk gave him any- 
thing but a respectful welcome. 
Ah! if it had not been for that 
one per cent. on those millions, and 
for the fear with which Saouk in- 
spired him, how gladly he would 
have been quit of this legatee, and 
this will, and this island, in search 
of which he was to be trotted over 
land and sea! 

Antifer was told that Suez was 
formerly called Soueys by the Arabs 
and Cleopatris by the Egyptians, 
but his only reply was, “As far as 
I am concerned, it makes no differ- 
ence.” 

While his two companions went 
eruising about the town he hardly 
left the superb beach, which has 
been transformed into a promenade. 
He knew he was watched, it is 
true. Sometimes it was Nazim, 
sometimes it was Ben Omar, who never 
lost sight of him, while keeping at a dis- 
tance. He pretended to take no notice of 
this. Taking his ease on a seat, absorbed, 
meditative, he gazed at the horizon out 
in the Red Sea. And occasionally, so 
much was he possessed with the one 
fixed idea, he would fancy he saw the 
island, his island, emerge from the mists 
of the south—by an effect of mirage 
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which is frequently produced on the 
borders of these sandy beaches, a'mar- 
vellous phenomenon by which the eye is 
always deceived. 

On the morning of March 11, the mail 
steamer Ocus had finished its preparations 
for departure and taken in the coal 
necessary for the voyage across the Indian 
Ocean, and the stoppages at the regulation 
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o'clock. A fresh breeze was blowing from 
the north-north-west, with a tendency 
to work round to the westward. As the 
voyage would last a fortnight, owing to 
the numerous stoppages, Juhel had se- 
cured a cabin with three berths, which 
could be arranged for the day’s siesta or 
the night's repose. Saouk and Ben Omar 
occupied another cabin, from which the 


“*He would fancy he saw the island.” 


ports. We need not be surprised to find 
that Antifer, Tregomain, and Juhel were 
on board at daybreak, and that Ben 
Omar and Saouk had taken passage with 
them. The large steamer was really a 
cargo-boat, but she had accommodation 
for a few passengers, most of them bound 
to Bombay, some of them to Aden and 
Muscat. 

The Oxus was under way at cleven 


notary would probably make but few and 
short appearances. Antifer, determined 
to have as little intercourse as possible 
with them, had begun by saying to the 
unfortunate notary, with the delicacy of 
a sea-bear which characterised him : 
“Mr. Ben Omar, we have to travel 
together, it is true, but let us keep onr 
places. I will go my way, you will go 
yours. It will be enough for you to be 
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present to witness my taking possession, 
and when that matter is Oya hope we 
shall have the pleasure of never meeting 
again either in this world or the next.” 
As long as the Oxus was running down 
the Gulf, sheltered by the heights of the 
Isthmus, the navigation was as tranquil 
as if on the surface of a lake. But when 
they got out into the Red Sea, the fresh 
breezes from the plains of Arabia gave 
her a roughish reception. The conse- 
quence was a good deal of heavy rolling, 
which many of the passengers found dis- 
comforting. Nazim did not mind it much 
—neither did Antifer, nor his nephew, 
nor Tregomain, freshwater sailor though 
he might be. But the notary’s condition 
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“ My compliments." 

“My friend, will you not go and see 
him, if it were only once?” 

“Yes, bargeman, yes! I will go, when 
there is nothing left of him but his 
skin.” 

What could be said to a man who 
answered like that, with a burst of 
laughter at his own wit ? 

But if Antifer suffered no annoyance 
from the notary during the voyage, his 
clerk Nazim was several times the cause 
of his almost justifiable irritation. It 
was not that Nazim thrust his presence 
on him. No! Besides, what could he 
do, for, as they did not speak the same 
language, conversation was impossible. 


The ‘‘Oxus"’ heading for Aden. 


it is impossible to describe. He never 
appeared either on deck or in the saloon, 
or in the dining-room. In the depths of 
his cabin his groans were heard through- 
out the voyage. Better for him if he 
could have travelled asa mummy! The 
worthy bargeman, taking pity on the poor 
fellow, visited him several times, as might 
be expected from his good nature; but 
when he tried to get Antifer to sympathise 
with him, all he received was a shrug 
of the shoulders. Antifer could never 
forgive Ben Omar for having attempted 
to steal his latitude. 

“ Well, bargeinan," he would say, “ Mr. 
Omar is empty ?—eh?”” 

“ Almost.” 


But the so-called clerk was always there, 
keeping close watch on Antifer, as if he 
had received orders to do so from his 
master. Great would have been Antifer’s 
delight at pitching him overboard, sup- 
posing that the Egyptian had been the 
man to submit to such treatment. 

The descent of the Red Sea was any- 
thing but pleasant, although it was not 
made during the intolerable heat of 
summer. Then it is that the care of the 
boilers can only be entrusted to Arab 
stokers, for they alone will not cook 
where eggs will cook in a few minutes. 

On March 15 the Orus was running 
through the narrowest portion of the 
straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Leaving 


Perim on the left, and Obock, on the 
African coast, on the right, the steamer 
entered the Gulf of Aden, and headed for 
the port of that name, where several of 
her passengers were to be landed. 

Captain Antifer did not think it worth 
while to go ashore, but spent the time 
railing at the delay, one of the most 
serious inconveniences of mbich bidet 

rmit the no to appear on deck. But 
q what a deter id He ted hardly strength 
enough to drag himself along. 

“Eh! Mr. Ben Omar, is that you?" 
asked Antifer ironically. “Really I 
should never have recognised you! You 
will never get to the end of the voyage! 
If I were in your place, I should remain 
at Aden.” 

“T should like to,” replied the notary, 
in a voice that was hardly above a 
whisper. “A few days might pull me 
round, and if you could manage to wait 
for the next steamer——” 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Ben Omar. I am in 
such a hurry to pour into your hands the 
splendid commission that is to come to 
you, that I cannot possibly stop on the 


way!" 
“Ts it much farther?” 
“More than farther!" answered 


Antifer, sweeping his hand round so as to 
indicate a curve of enormous diameter. 
And thereupon Ben Omar regained his 
cabin, dragging himself along like a 
lobster, and having derived but little 
comfort from this brief conversation. 

The following afternoon the Orus was 
off again, and found the Indian Amphi- 
trite anything but kind. The goddess was 
ill-tempered, capricious, nervous, as those 
on board could testify. Better not seek 
to know what happened in Ben Omar's 
cabin. He might have been brought up 
on deck in a cloth and dropped into the 
bosom of the above-mentioned goddess 
with a round shot at his feet and he 
would not have had strength to protest 
against this funeral ceremony. 

The bad weather lasted until the third 
day, when the wind hauled to the north- 
eastward, so as to bring the steamer 
under the shelter of the coast of Hadra- 
maut. 

Saouk might stand the ups and downs 
of the voyage without being incon- 
venienced ; but if his body did not suffer, 
his mind could not help doing so. To be 
at the mercy of this abominable French- 
man, to be unable to get out of him the 
mystery of this island, to be compelled to 
follow him to—to where ?—to Muscat, to 
Surat, to Bombay, at all of which the 
Oxus was to call. Would they have to 
land at Muscat and cross the straits of 
Ormuz? Was it on one of the hundreds 
of islands in the Persian Gulf that Kamylk 
had buried his treasure ? 

This ignorance, this uncertainty, kept 
Saouk in a state of perpetual exasperation. 
He would have dragged the secret from 
Antifer's very vitals—if he could. Often 
would he catch a few words exchanged 
between Antifer and his companions! As 
he was supposed not to know French, 
there was no reason for their being 
careful when he was by. But it had all 
ended in nothing. The pretended clerk 
was justly regarded with suspicion, even 
with aversion. It was with repulsion 
that he inspired them, and the instinctive, 
unreasonable sentiment was felt as much 
by his companions as by Antifer himself. 


‘When Saouk came near them they moved 
away, and this he noticed only too well. 

On March 19 the Oxus stopped for 
twolve hours at Birbat, on the Arab coast. 
From this point she continued along the 
coast of Oman so as to get up to Muscat. 
Two days afterwards she doubled 
Cape Raz-el-Had. Twenty-four hours 
later she had reached the capital of the 
sultanate. Captain Antifer seemed to be 
nearing the end of his voyage. 

And it was time. The nearer he drew 
towards his goal the more nervous, the 
more unsociable he became. All his life 
was centred in this island, this mine of 
gold and diamonds which belonged to 
him. To him it was an Ali Baba's cave 
which had been transferred to him by 
law in the very country of the Arabian 
Nights, whither Kamylk Pasha’s fancy 
dad led him. 

“Do you know,” said he one day to 
his companions, “that if the fortune of 
this worthy Egyptian had been in ingots 
of gold, I should have had a good deal of 
trouble in getting it to St. Malo?" 

“ So I should think,” said Juhel. 

“But,” returned Tregomain, “ if we 
filled our bags, our pockets, and our hat- 
case——" 

“ There's a bargeman’s notion for you. 
He fancies he can put a million into his 
pocket!" 

“T fancy, my friend——” 

“But have you ever seen & million in 
gold?” 

“Never. Not even in a dream!" 

“Do you know what it weighs?" 

“ I know nothing about it.” 

“ Well, I do, for I have had the curiosity 
to calculate!” 

“Tell us.” 

“An ingot of gold worth a million 
would weigh about seventeen thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-five pounds 


iG was now midday, and somewhere behind 
the cloak of vapour the sun was standing 
in his meridian, but still the storm gave no 
sign of abating; only the flowing tide pre- 
vented the seas from breaking so violently, 
and the currents setting towards Alderney 
were favourable to progress. The engines, 
however, were hopelessly disabled, the pro- 
peller had lost a blade by collision with the 
cause of the disaster, a huge baulk of timber 
carried as a fender to keep her from damage 
when lying alongside the breakwater at 
Alderney. It had been cast adrift and swept 
overboard by the heavy seas, and being 
sucked into the vortex of the screw had been 
transformed in a moment from a means of 
defence into an agent of destruction. 

The Islander was tugging at her moorings, 
the fires were banked, and everything made 
trim and neat, and the Captain was tramp- 
ing up and down his little quarter-deck, 
fuming like a caged lion and staring in the 
direction of the twenty-three miles of raging 
water that separated him from his dying 
wife, when suddenly his eyes lighted on his 
little decked three-tonner, lying not a hundred 
yards away. She was a fine little sailing- 
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avoirdupois; and four millions would 
consequently weigh over seventy-one 
thousand pounds.” 

“Ah!” said the bargeman, “ you must 
have made it too much!” 

“ Do you know how many men it would 
take to carry those four millions ? ” 

“How many?” 

“Why, three hundred and twenty- 
three, and as we are but three, you can 
see what our embarrassment would be 
when we reached my island? Fortu- 
nately my treasure is chiefly composed 
of diamonds and precious stones——” 

“Uncle is right,” said Juhel. 

“And I may add,” said Tregomain, 
“that this excellent pasha could not have 
arranged matters more conveniently.” 

“Oh! these diamonds!” exclaimed 
Antifer— these diamonds are easily sold 
among the Paris and London jewellers. 
What a sale, my friends, what a sale! 
Not all, though, not all——” 

“ You will only sell a part of them?” 

“Yes, bargeman, yes!” replied Antifer, 
his face convulsed, his eyes glowing like 
fire. “Yes; and first, I will keep one 
for myself, a diamond worth forty or fifty 
thousand pounds say, and I will wear it 
in my shirt.” 

“In your shirt, friend?’ raid Trego- 
main. ‘You will be simply dazzling! 
No one will be able to look you in the 
face——" 

“And Enogate shall have another,” 
added Antifer; ‘that is a little gem to 
make her pretty-——" 

“No prettier than she is now!” Juhel 
hastened to remark. 

“Quite so, quite so. And there shall 
be a third diamond for my sister!” 

“Ah! Good Nanon!” said Trego- 
main. ‘Do you want somebody to come 
and propose for her?” 

Antifer shrugged his shoulders. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN AVRANCHES BAY. 


By J. Auten BartTiert, 
Author of “A Tale of the Sore. n Sea,” ete, 


PART II. 
boat, broad of beam, deep-keeled aft, and he 
had tried her in many a “ blow”’ and tide- 
race, and was seaman enough to know that 
8 boat which will live in an overfall with its 
short breaking seas will ride securely over 
great billows which would be destruction to 
larger craft. He knew that the fact had 
been repeatedly tested, and only lately had 
read in the papers an account of a twelve-foot 
punt that had lived through an Atlantic storm 
which swamped and engulphed the great 
four-master to which it belonged. 

In a moment his mind was made up! The 
gale had veered a point or two southward, 
almost a quartering wind for Alderney, and, 
as we said before, the tide was flowing. So 
he looked over the quarter at the steamer’s 
boat lying alongside, quietly dropped into 
her the small bag of mails, and, going below, 
sang out, “Mac! got a keg of oil about 
you?”” 

Mac slowly got up from his hands and 
knees, looking the skipper full in the face 
with his soft grey eyes, as was his wont. 

“Ay, that I have; some guid thick 
machine oil that'll rin slowly, and, Skipper, 
T’ve been thinkin’ the same thing myse!f, and 
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“ And there shall be a fourth diamoad 
for you, Juhel, a fine stone you can wear 
as a pin——” 

“ Thank you, Uncle.” 

“ And you shall have a fifth, old man.” 

“Me? If it had been to put on the 
figure-head of the Charmante Amélic——" 

“No, bargeman, on your finger—a ring 
—a signet ring——” 

“A diamond—on my great red hands 
—that would suit me as well as socks 
would Franciscan!” replied the barge- 
man, extending an enormous hand, much 
more suited to haul a hawser than to dis- 
play diamond rings. 

“Never mind. 
that 
woul 

“Whom would you suggest? There 
is a fine fat widow who keeps a grocer’s 
shop at Saint Servan-——* 

“ Grocer—grocer !’’ exclaimed Antifer. 
“ What a figure your grocer would make 
in our family when Enogate has married 
her Prince and Juhel his princess!” 

There the conversation ended, and the 
young captain could not stifle a sigh at the 
thought that his uncle still encouraged 
these absurd dreams. What would bring 
him back to sanity, if misfortune—jes, 
misfortune—willed it that he should 
become possessed of these millions of the 
island ? 

“ Positively he will go out of his mind 
if this lasts much longer!” said Trego- 
main to Juhel, when they were alone. 

“Tam afraid so!’’ said Juhel, looking 
at his uncle, who was talking to himeelf. 

Two days afterwards the Orus arrived 
at Muscat, and three sailors extracted 
Ben Omar from the depths of his cab‘n. 
But in what a state! He was reduced to 
a skeleton, or rather to a mummy, for the 
skin still hung on the bones of the unfor- 
tunate notary. 


It is not impossible 
you might find some woman who 


” 


we'll gang togetirer. I ken well what's in 
your mind. I see it in your ee, and I'm nae 
the mon to leave a fren’ in siccan a plight.” 

But the skipper turned from him, and 
with a forbidding brusquerie, obviously as- 
sumed to choke a rising tide of feeling, was 
about to ascend the iron ladder leading on 
deck when Mac sprang before him. 

“Captain le Marchant,” he cried, “I’m 
nae one to carry my heart where daws can 
peck it, but I'll tell ye why I’m going wi’ 
you. 

“Twa lads loo’ed ane lassie, unbeknown 
to her and to each ither. Ane went to sea; 
then she married his fren’. And the ither 
loo’es her still, but wi’ a peacefu’ heart, 
and none in the wide warrld kens aught 
aboot it, least of a’ the lassie hersel’. ’T'was 
the Rose of Alderney he loo’ed, and would 
e’en die for, and when he can aid the mon 
she chose for her ain, that man will no’ turn 
him back. §8o I’m goin’ with you, and then 
back to my old engine and my brither. She 
needs you, and you can never get there by 
yoursel’, and ye needn’t fash yoursel’ by 
tryin’ to put Mac off it.” 


The skipper resisted no longer. ‘ You've 
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a true heart, Mac,” he said, “and two heads 
are better than one after all, especially when 
one of the two can keep a secret as you have. 
I never guessed it.’’ 

Then, furtively rubbing his eyes with a red 
silk handkerchief, already well soaked with 
salt sea-water, he led the way on deck, and, 
followed by the engineer, dropped quietly 
overboard into the small boat. 

The cutter was lying somewhat to 
leeward, and, favoured by the wind, they had 
little difficulty in reaching her and getting 
aboard. She was, as we have said, beamy 
and short, with raking stern-post and deep 
draught aft, on the model of all Sark and 
Guernsey boats. She was half-decked, with 
waterways, had ahigh free-board, and, though 
locally called a cutter, was in reality schooner- 
rigged, with fore-mast almost on her stem- 
post, and main amidships—a curious ar- 
rangement to English eyes, but one much 
favoured by Channel Islanders, who consider 
their boats unrivalled for deep-sea work and 
dirty weather. 

Their presence on the boat was noted by 
several old salts ashore, who commented 
upon the circumstance in the manner of their 


kind. 

“ What the good luck are they arter? Oh, 
pumpin’ of ’er out, or sammat gone adrift. 
I seed they lashings were a bit loose on the 
mains’l, and their gaff may be.” 

“ But they’re castin’ loose their spit-fire jib, 
and reefin’ down to nothin’. And now 
they're shippin’ tiller. Why, if they ain’t 
lettin’ go their moorin’s !” 

“Not they!” said an old grey-beard. 
“ They ain’t such vools. Eh, but you're right, 
zure enuff. Well, well, well ; good-bye Cap'n 
le Marchant, us’ll never see yew no more. 
of his chump, I should say, gurt vool of a 

yl? 

Hereupon the old pilot joined them, look- 
ing very wild about the eyes. ‘“ Doant ’ee 
talk what thee knows naught about, granfer! 
I h’reckon if your missus was a dyin’ in 
Alderney, you’d zoon be afloat on zummat, 
if ’twere only a washin’ tub!” 

“A dyin’, d'ye zay? Why, "twas but 
t’other day I zeed ’er. Dearie me, dearie me ; 
but there, why didn’t ’ee ’ave a bigger craft, 
and taake some of we Dosset men along wi’un. 
She’s Dosset born, and tbere’s more Dosset 
nor Guernsey in this ‘ere port.” 

“Call theeself a Darset man, and zay 
* Dosset,’”” interrupted the wild-eyed one. 
“Why thee be half Guernsey theeself, for all 
thy Lulluth vaither. But there,come on. I 
be g’wan to pierhead to zee the last on ’em. 
Look at the chaps a h'runnin’.” 

Alec looked over the Islander’s taffrail, and 
beheld the little cutter scudding out of port. 
“‘ Mac, ye fule,” he cried, fairly dancing with 
despair—* Mac, ye fule, come back. Mac’s 
daft, and his life isn’t worth a bawbee, and 
oh! mither, mither, I’m alone on the warrld 
now!” 

“ Mon Dieu ! mais ils sont fous,’ came from 
a cropped head just showing above the lug- 
ger’s hatchway. “ Auguste, Francois, allez 
vite—deux Anglais.” 

“ Ah, bah!” arose from below. “ Ah, bah! 
deux Anglais! cette perfide Albion est plein 
de fous!” 

An old German was leaning on the var- 
nished rail of his galliot, when the little craft 
flashed across his line of vision. He dropped 
his pipe, but caught the treasure cleverly, 
growling “ Donner und Blitz! ” adding, as he 
went to sample his Frau’s cookery, “Jede 
Strasse fiihrt an End der Welt,” by which he 
meant to say, “ You may as well go to Jericho 
in your own fashion !”” 

But all these comments were Jost upon the 
crew of the little craft, as she sped on with a 
quartering wind, hoisting double-reefed can- 
vas, and scudding up the Russel with the 
foam leaping on her lee. It was easy work 
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along the coast, till the open sea was reached, 
but here the monster waves which had well- 
nigh overwhelmed the good ship Islander 
were impatiently waiting for her more dimi- 
nutive namesake. But insignificance and 
absence of resistance are ofttimes a means 
of safety, and so it happened now, for the 
billows which had launched themselves with 
the force of sledge-hammers on the English 
mail boats, and had plunged with all their 
volume upon the deck of the Islander, passed 
harmlessly under the keel of the little sail- 
ing-boat, tossing her high, and drenching her 
occupants with spray, ’tis true, but powerless 
to crush where no opposing force was 
offered. 

Of course, there was incessant danger of 
capsize, but with a skilful and determined 
hand on the helm, the little craft dodged the 
perils as the leveret dodges the greyhound, 
or the sparrow the hawk, now lost in some 
great ocean valley, anon wrestling with the 
small but fussy waves which hung like para- 
sites on the backs of the larger; now letting 
fly jib and foresail sheets as the howling 
blast rushed on her; anon, hauling in and 
making progress in the lulls. So it went on, 
and the minutes grew into hours, till 
Guernsey with its thundering breakers was 
lost in the mist far astern, and nothing was 
visible round the tiny boat, save the raging 
waves and driving scud which raced over- 
head. 

The two men pursued their voyage in abso- 
lute silence, save when circumstances neces- 
sitated an order, or sudden co-operation in a 
passing peril, for both, carrying their lives in 
their hands, were intent on the work before 
them; yet their inner consciousness, by a 
sort of involuntary cerebration, transported 
them, the one to a little cottage home where 
a wife lay dying, whilst all the scenes of his 
childhood, courtship, and happy married life 
passed before him in a swift review—and the 
other far away to the grand scenery of the 
Clyde and the Isles, and his native moun- 
tains, and the little moss-grown grave in the 
kirk-yard, where his good old parents were 
sleeping after life’s fitful fever. 

Suddenly these reveries were broken in 
upon, and the visions dispelled, by a mourn- 
ful dirge-like note, which, commencing away 
in the mist on their starboard bow, rose 
higher and higher, swelling with a tremulous 
intensity from a weird cry into a fiendish, 
smothered yell, and then, sinking back into 
the same distressful cry, died away in a long 
shuddering moan. 

There is always something of the super- 
stitious about a sailor, and for » moment 
these men, startled from their reflections by 
the uncanny sound, gazed at each other with 
a@ look akin to terror in their eyes, their 
stout hearts, unappalled by the fury of the 
elements, overcome by the dread of the un- 
known and supernatural, Again it rose and 
fell, nearer and nearer than before, and soon 
on the crest of a distant wave a huge mass 
rolled and plunged. 

How simple do those phenomena which 
have appalled us in the dark appear in the 
bright rays of morning! And how easily is 
amind in a state of exaltation or over-excite- 
ment overwhelmed by the unexpected 
commonplace ! 

Captain le Marchant recovered himself 
first, and with a short laugh leaned forward 
to his still terrified companion, crying, “A 
hooting buoy, mate, gone adrift from the 
French coast.” 

“Hech! is that so? An unco grue- 
some thing for a’ that; and Johnny Crapaud’s 
welcome to his queer inventions. Gie me 
a guid bell-buoy, say I, for a passin’ bell’s 
more human than that thing o’ evil,” 
growled Mac. Further comments were cut 
short, for the Captain relaxed his vigilance 
for one moment in passing it, and the next 


sea broached-to the little craft and nearly 
filled her. 

A critical five minutes followed, but event- 
ually pump and baler ejected the unwelcome 
cargo, and the immediate peril was over- 
come. Then, as if actuated by iuvisible 
hands, the curtain of the fog rolled right 
and left, and on the port side, some four 
miles away, behold! a white tower standing 
in the sea, and all around it as far as the eye 
could reach, @ rolling, leaping mass of tor- 
tured foam, writhing aloft in pillars and 
whirling columns, the champions of the 
Atlantic striving for the mastery with the 
guardians of the Isle, whilst the noise of their 
shouting and the tumult of their war boomed 
in thunder-pulses for many a mile along the 
labouring sea. Above this appalling battle- 
field, their garments trailing in the surge, 
swept ever eastward a long procession of 
gigantic spirits of the mist, more awful in 
their silent grandeur than the maddened 
warriors beneath, more impressive in their 
resistless march than the charging battalions 
of the deep, more potent in their intangi- 
bility than the iron crags and forceful 
billows. 

Then, again, the curtain fell, and the fog 
closed in once more. It was the Reef and Race 
of Les Casquets ! 

Here long years ago, when no lighthouse 
stood to warn the mariner, a British admiral 
and eleven hundred men were swallowed up ; 
and even now, many a stout ship, caught by 
the swirling tide, wrestles in vain with the 
gr'm phantoms, yielding up her cargo of 
humanity to their cold embraces, whilst the 
bright light gleams mockingly in dying eyes, 
and in dying ears the fog-bell tolls above the 
thunder of the many waters. 

The tides vary continually, sweeping down 
from every point of the compass, and it is 
almost impossible to anticipate them in a 
gale. On this occasion they had taken the 
tiny Islander two miles out of her course, 
and only the providential lifting of the fog 
had saved her from the jaws of death. In- 
stantly shifting her course three or four 
points to the eastward, the skipper ordered 
“ Down fores’l”’; then, “ Bend on the large 
jib. It will lift her head running in the 
Swinge—and she’ll need it,” he added in his 
beard. 

“ You haven’t forgot your swimming, Mac?” 

“No, I dinna forget it, but I’d liefer droon 
quick than struggle.” However, he pulled 
off his great sea-boots, and creeping aft, did 
the same good office by the skipper, who 
had no hand to spare from the tiller. 

The boat was now careering wildly before 
the gale, her large head-sail drawing like a 
balloon, and straining at the bolt-ropes and 
back-stays, whilst the current from the 
Swinge charging out against the wind was 
furrowed into walls of water, steep and 
furious, which jumped in over her stern, 
over-topped her gunwales, and lifted her so 
violently as to almost hurl the steereman 
trom his seat. Steering was most difficult, 
for the little vessel yawed first to one side, 
and then to the other, threatening to broach- 
to and bring her broadside to the plunging 
sea; but the skipper anticipated her every 
movement, checking it with consummate 
skill, and keeping her head for the narrow 
channel between the cliffs and the wild 
cataract of swirling water which marked the 
Clanque rock. Away on his left thundered 
Ortac, and Les Boues, and the reefs which 
guard the Isle of Burhou, and on his star- 
board Les Etats, and the caves and cliffs of 
Alderney, answered back with their mighty 
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Still the little craft held on her mad 
career, and every moment the narrowing 
passage of the Swinge became more tumul- 
tuous, more chaotic, whilst the crisp seas 
grew steeper, and closer together, following 
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in her wake like wolves after their prey, and 
roaring horribly. 

Now they rise on each other’s backs, a 
frantic pack! They overtake her, tossing 
from their gaping jaws foam and vraic torn 
from the rocks as they pass. They cling to 
her and leap on board, striving with each 
other, and hissing amidst the ballast. The 
din is deafening, and the little vessel, 
retarded by the wild current, staggers 
beneath the full pressure of the wind. 

“ Overboard with the oil!” 

The bag plunges heavily into the waves, 
and draws astern, and instantly the crashing 
billows are transformed into weltering hills 
of water, their smooth tops harmless and 
unbroken, and no longer threatening. But 
the danger is not yet over. A long white 
line of flying foam ahead marks where the 
ocean cavalry are charging the granite line 
of the huge breakwater. On they come, 
squadron after squadron, and one by one 
they are driven back, repulsed, and broken, 
into the abyss from which they rose. 
Beyond the end of the unfinished work 
stretches a submerged foundation, and 
beyond that again a maelstrom of mad 
water in which no boat could live a moment. 
On rushes the little bark, straight for the 
leaping wall of water, on till she feels the 
blows of the backward-driven waves as they 
hurry in retreat from that great work of man, 
and are again carried forward by the advanc- 
ing hosts from the Atlantic. 

It would seem that her helmsman has 
doomed her to destruction, and the startled 
Scot is making a speaking trumpet of his 
hands ‘through which to shout a protest, 
when down goes the helm, and the boat, 
shooting up on the port tack, passes between 
the breakwater and some outlying rocks on 
whose farther side the waves are incessantly 
thundering. 

The Captain gazes earnestly before him, 
and well he may, for two lives depend on his 
skill during the next three minutes. Pale 
to the lips, and with set teeth, he is counting 
death's chances where the surf dives for 
the foundations of the sunken breakwater, 
and beyond, amid the seaward-rushing 
cataract of broken waves. Momentous ques- 
tions to decide in such a case! But now, 
as oftentimes, when man’s will fails, Fate 
Jays her heavy hand upon the balance. The 
rope which held the oil bag snaps, worn 
through by the inces: ant friction of the stern, 
and with a rush the breakers are upon them. 

This calamity decides him. Passing the 
finished end of the great Mole, and jibbing on 
to his starboard tack, he heads straight for 
the masonry. The submerged portion is 
covered by about five feet of water in the 
present state of the tide, and each wave as it 
passes breaks heavily, plunging deep into 
the pool beyond. ‘Iwo waves are following 
in quick succession, and behind them comes 
a giant billow. Easing off her sheets, he 
allows the two smaller ones to pass him by, 
then, hauling in, the little vessel leaps 
forward on the mighty crest of the ocean 
monster, shooting the barrier in a mass of 
tumbling water. 

The two men hold desperately to their 
thwarts. The Captain sees the masonry of 
the breakwater fly by close on his right, 
down goes his helm, and in come the sheets ; 
& roar of water is in his ears, a crash of 
breaking spars, a wild cry from Mac, and 
then the boat slides from under him, whilst 
he goes down, down in a vortex of hissing, 
bubbling water, which rolls him over and 
spins him round till he is faint and giddy, 
and green light flashes before his eyes; the 
downward movement ceases, now there is a 
pause, which seems an age, and then he 
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struggles wildly up, up, and at length with a 
gasp finds himself on the surface of the 
agitated sea, but inside the point of the 
breakwater. The great wave, breaking on 
and round the head of the wall, has hurled 
him before it into safety, though he has 
much ado to avoid the numerous eddies and 
miniature whirlpools which it has left in its 
wake. The boat has vanished and only a 
few planks, the box containing the mail-bag, 
and a piece of broken spar, remain to show 
the spot where she has foundered. But 
where is Mac? 

Dashing the salt sea water fiercely from 
his smarting eyes, and treading water, he 
gazes wildly round him. Not a sign of life, 
only the desolate, storm-driven waters and 
the hissing foam ! Yet—what is that ? Some- 
thing floating beside the mast ! An eddy has 
caught it and it revolves, slowly sinking the 
while, but not before showing for one brief 
moment the features of his faithful friend. 

Faithful unto death! Ay, willing, doubt- 
less, but if strength and consciousness endure 
he may yet be able to spare his engineer this 
last proof of devotion. Striking out like a 
madman, he catches at the sinking form ; 
dives, following it down into the very maw 
of death, and, once more rising, brings to 
the surface the tawny head of the insensible 
Scot! And now begins a desperate fight for life. 

Wearied by long exposure, and the inces- 
sant strain of steering, Captain le Marchant 
is ill-prepared for the grim struggle that 
awaits him. The sea is not breaking inside 
the Mole, but its great undulations heave 
against its inner face, rising many feet, whilst 
the salt spears of the host without the wall 
shower on his defenceless head. Under or- 
dinary circumstances it would be sufficiently 
hard to effect a landing, and now it is a 
task to appal a Hercules. 

The treacherous seaweed breaks beneath 
his weight, the shining boulders give no foot- 
hold, in vain his torn and bleeding fingers seek 
for crannies in the cunning masonry, whilst 
cataracts of water descend upon him. The 
wind screams mockingly in his ears, and a 
rising murmur of many voices seems to come 
from the deep water beneath him. 


How green the sky is becoming —or is it 
the water above his head ?—and Mac, he has 
him tight, grasped in his strong left arm, 
whilst the rock and seaweed slip slowly 
through the stiffening fingers of his right. 
How soft and warm the weed is growing !— 
soft as velvet—and something is upholding 
his body with a gentle, billowy motion— 
What a comfort to be free from that pressure 
and aching in the lungs! Far, far below him 
space, deep and clear, and instead of the voices 
a murmur sweet and musical, like the song 
of the sea-shells held to his ear in childhood’s 
days--Glorious rest, and perfect peace ! 

But what is this? A cramping grasp 
around his wrist, fierce and painful, dragging 
him giddily up—or is it down? Why will 
they not let him alone? Again that agony 
of suffocation in lungs and chest. 

“ Thank God, Skipper! But you was in a 
tight place, and pretty nigh gone, and if so 
be we hadn’t a come along the wall in the 
nick of time And a tidy dressin’' we had 
too, I can tell ’ee.” 


“Your wife?” said the cheery little 
doctor an hour later, “alive, and perhaps a 
trifle better! What she wants now is a 
strong mental stimulus to pull her out of her 
stupor, and failing that,I can't answer for 
the consequences. But come and see for your- 
self.” 

And in the evening the storm passed away, 
and out in the West, beyond the crags of the 
Lover's Leap, the sun set in a bath of green, 
and crimson, and gold, and his level rays 
gleaming in through the little lattice window 
brought life and warmth to the pale cheeks 
of the erstwhile dying woman. She opened 
her heavy eyes and gazed upon her husband, 
and in that glance hope came, and that 
superb calm which waits upon brave deeds 
done manfully. 

And, though as yet he knows it not, the 
peace of another world rests upon a tranquil 
face down by the water-side, and soon the 
sea will croon over a grave in Alderney the 
same requiem that she murmurs amid the 
rocks of distant Bute. 

(THE END.] 
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By Lreor.-Generat Sire F. Mmppieron, K.C.M.G., C.B., 


URING the siege of Lucknow I was serving 
as aide-de-camp to General Sir E. 
Lugard, and was sent by him with a message 
to the officer commanding some detached 
troops a few miles off. It was a frightfully 
hot morning, and, as I had been told not to 
hurry, I took it very easy and rode slowly 
along, wrapt in thought and cigar smoke. 

Suddenly I was roused from my day- 
dreams by a confused chattering noise from 
@ wood I was passing, and without being 
exactly a “ professor’’ of their language, I 
at once recognised it as “ Banda logue ka 
bat ’—monkey talk. Quietly dismounting, 
and tying up my horse toa tree, I entered 
the wood, and crept quietly in the direction 
of the noise. 

Ina few moments I came to an open space, 
on the edge of which I noiselessly concealed 
myself behind some bushes, and became an 
unseen spectator of what might be termed a 
“ Simian” pantomime. The open space was 
crowded with a tribe of monkeys of all sizes 
and shapes, a goodly number of whom were 
twirling and twisting on the telegraph-wire 
which ran through the clearing supported by 
light bamboo poles, an arrangement which 
they doubtless considered had been made 
expressly to enable them to keep up their 
gymnastics. Others were engaged in chas- 
ing one another about, pulling one another’s 
tails, occasionally running up the telegraph- 
poles, and disturbing the gymnasts by pulling 
their tails also. By the way, the beginning 
and ending of all monkey games seem to me 
to be closely connected with their tails! 
Now I daresay a tail is a useful adjunct when 
prehensile, but it becomes only an incum- 
brance and a sorrow when it is mere orna- 
ment to the person and a handle for an 
enemy! Apes at play must score rather in 
this respect! Other monkeys, apparently the 
older and more sedate ones, were sitting on 
the ground near the wire, munching or re- 
lieving one another of unweloome parasites. 
Among them were most of the matrons, as 
evidenced by the presence of several baby 
monkeys, some playing about, and some 
clasped to the maternal stomach. There 
was one frisky matron, however, who was 
disporting herself, baby and all, on the wire, 
but she was probably an “advanced” lady 
monkey, strong on “female monkeys’ 
rights 1" 

There was one able-bodied young monkey 
who made himself rather conspicuous. He 
was, I suppose, the “ funny monkey ” of the 
tribe, and was evidently bent on making him- 
self as objectionable as his human prototype 
«the funny man” generally does. He was 
here, there, and overywhere, and occasionally 
his playful sallies and efforts to amuse were 
apparently not so well received as they 
might have been. One of his little jokes I 
must confess nearly caused me to laugh out 
loud, which would certainly have prematurely 
dispersed this happy family, but luckily I re- 
strained myself, and only indulged in what 
is called an inward chuckle, though I do not 
exactly know how I did it. 

The joke was this. A serious, melancholy- 
looking monkey-—he looked like a budding 
poet—was seated on the wire, in deep medi- 
tation, steadying himself with one paw on the 
post, his long tail hanging straight down. 
The “ funny monkey " marked him out ashis 
butt, and creeping up to the post, swarmed half- 
way up it, and springing therefrom gripped 
the aforesaid dorsal appendage, to which he 
held on. The serious monkey, surprised and 
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alarmed, let go his hold of the post, and 
after a struggle was pulled off the wire. As 
he fell he grabbed at and caught the tail of 
another monkey who was hanging by his 
arms from the wire preparatory to executing 
some intrioute gymnastic feat. This monkey, 
who was evidently a ‘“ pulwan ”—athlete—- 
held on for some seconds supporting the 
other two, all screaming together, and then 
let go the wire, and down fell the three of 
them in a heap, biting indiscriminately. Then 
came the cream of the joke, for the “ funn 
monkey ” disentangled himself and bolted, 
leaving the other two to fight it out by them- 
selves. The other monkeys were gesticulat- 
ing a good deal and made no little noise, but 
whether it was meant for laughing or dis- 
approbation I cannot take upon myself to 
say. 

But now a new actor appeared upon the 
scene. There was one large tree standing in 
the olearing, a branch of which nearly 
touched the wire. On this branch suddenly 
appeared a rather venerable-looking monkey, 
making his way down towards the wire with 
as much dignity as is compatible with a pro- 
gress made on all-fours. Curiously enough, 
on his first appearance on the scene, a re- 
spectful silence fell on the simian throng; 
even the “ F. M." was quiet and silent. The 
“Venerable One" continued his march, but 
as he got close to the wire, a subdued chatter 
arose from the assembly, which subsequent 
events led me to believe was intended as a 
general protest against his further advance, 
either on account of his weight or standing! 
He stopped for a moment, gazed super- 
ciliously at the crowd, and then stepped or 
dropped on to the wire. The effect of this 
move was sudden and disastrous. The wire 
was already drooping, and the “ Venerable 
One”’ slipping, grabbed at it, thus adding his 
weight with a jerk. This finished the busi- 
ness, and down came the wire, monkeys and 
all, on top of those sitting peaceably below. 
What would have been the result of the 
Donnybrook free fight which ensued, and in 
which all seemed to join, I cannot say; but I 
could no longer restrain my laughter, and at 
the first sound of it the shrieking and strag- 
gling crowd of combatants and victims sepa- 
rated, and there was a general sauve qui 
peut, the “quadrumanes” now becoming 
“ quadrupeds”’ for the nonce. I then pro- 
ceeded on my way, not rejoicing, but laughing 
—though it was almost too hot to laugh— 
not only at the ridiculous scene just passed, 
but at the thought of how I had accidentally 
discovered the disturbers of the telegraph, 
against whom the Commander-in-Chief had 
been fulminating all sorts of terrible orders. 

I was destined to derive still more amuse- 
men from simian proceedings before I got 
through my day’s work. Within a couple of 
miles of Lucknow, on my road home, was & 
large enclosed space, fringed with two or 
three rows of mango-trees, and having a 
small, ornamental-looking building in the 
middle, either a mosque or a summer-house. 
I was tempted by the inviting shade of these 
trees to dismount and rest a little. I sat 
down with my back to a tree, and smoked the 
“calumet of peace,’ which phrase, by the 
way, is a mere facon de parler, as, in this 
case, “calumet'’ was represented by a 
manilla cheroot, and there was no “ peace,” 
for I could hear the growling of shells and 
the pattering of musketry in the distance. I 
could see at the far end of the place, in the 
direction of the beleaguered city, some small 


figures flitting about, which I ascertained by 
my binoculars to be more of my four-handed 
friends. I was wondering whether any of 
them would come my way if I remained very 
quiet, when I was startled by hearing a loud 
report from apparently a very heavy gun, 
followed by the crashing of boughs at the 
other end of the enclosure. 

I sprang to my feet and_ instinctively 
retired behind the tree; and on looking 
cautiously round it, to my astonishment 
saw a large round substance rolling slowly 
along the ground from the trees, accompanied 
by a gay young monkey, who was jumping 
and frisking around it, and occasionally 
making dabs at it with his paw. The whole 
affair was so sudden that I had not time to 
realise what it all meant, but I was not left 
long in ignorance. A tremendous explosion 
and cloud of smoke enlightened me as to 
what the round rolling substance was. It 
was a shell, and the inquisitive monkey must, 
I felt sure, have been gathered to his fathers, 
or perhaps “ dispersed’’ would be a more 
appropriate word in this case. YetI fancied 
Iheard the dying screams of the “ dispersed” 
simian, though I could not understand how 
he could cry under the circumstances; but 
the smoke and dust soon cleared away, and 
showed that my ears had not quite deceived 
me, for there in the distance, making for the 
trees, tail well up, working his four limbs for 
all he was worth, and screaming at the top of 
his voice, was the monkey apparently unhurt, 
or at any rate by no means in pieces. But 
how could I explain the miraculous escape of 
the would-be investigator of the movement 
of round bodies? I was unwilling to leave 
the cover of the trees for some time, natu- 
rally thinking that where one shell had come 
another might follow; but after waiting for a 
time my curiosity got the better of my pru- 
dence, and I ventured forth. After walking 
about for some time I picked up a large piece 
of the shell, and was then ableto understand 
the seeming miracle. The shell was one of 
the stone shells that the enemy sometimes 
fired at us, and which generally burst only 
into three or four large pieces, and as master 
monkey was 80 close to it, probably stooping 
at the moment of explosion, the pieces had 
flown off at an angle which cleared him and 
left him, though terribly frightened, unhurt. 
I could not help wondering whether he was 
the “funny monkey” I bad seen in the 
morning, which was quite possible. Anyhow, 
his fanniness must have been rather knocked 
out of him for a day or two. 

I found out afterwards that the shot which 
fell into the garden was a chance one in- 
tended for one of our batteries, and to which 
theenemy must have given too great elevation. 
On the way back to my camp, I passed that 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and seeing the 
Adjutant-General, who was a personal friend 
of mine,I called out to him that I had found 
out who it was that interfered with the tele- 
graph-wire. Lord Clyde, who was in his tent, 
heard me, and rushing out half dressed, 
shouted out: “Who is it that interteres 
with the telegraph-wire? I will try him by 
court-martial as sure as I live.” 

I touched my cap, and with a smile told 
him that there was more than one culprit. 

“I don’t care,” was his reply, “I will try 
them all by court-martial.” 

I did not dare carry the joke further, 
so I told him my story, and there was a 
general laugh, in which the Commander- 
in-Chief joined heartily. 
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wine to the arctic severity of the weather, 

a good many entries were absent from 

the ever-popular bird show at the Crystal 

Palace in February, but among those whose 
owners risked sending them, 

No. 1,987, a very fine Leadbeater cockatoo, 
was especially conspicuous. This grand bird, 
with its tricoloured crest, and breast sug- 
gestive of cream and raspberries, well repre- 
sented a species that not long ago was so 
rare that it was no unusual thing for the 
dealers to ask from 7/. to 101. for one of 
them ; and yet it is not an uncommon object 
in the “bush” of south-eastern Australia, 
whence it makes excursions, along with 
other cockatoos, into the settled districts, 
where it is promptly shot, or trapped and 
sold into captivity, by the farmers upon 
whose crop it levies no inconsiderable toll. 

In confinement it has not much to recom- 
mend it beyond its beauty, for even its 
greatest admirer cannot truthfully say that 
it is intellectual, or even intelligent. I 
have been acquainted with a good many 
Leadbeaters, at various times, but have never 
seen one that could be said to talk; nor do 
they appear to be very easily tamed ; but as 
they are quite hardy, they can be kept out of 
doors in a large aviary all the year round, and 
there, if the scene is the country, they will 
certainly be “a joy for ever,” for there is no 
denying their beauty, and in such a situation 
they do not scream as much as in the house, 
or if they do, their discordant cries are not 
se much noticed. 

The delicate tints and bloom of the plumage 
of an outdoor Leadbeater cannot be equalled, 
and, without exception, they are the hand- 
somest of all their tribe. Frugal, too, in 
habit, they will thrive on poultry mixture, 
and in a suitable place will breed. The male 
can be at once distinguished from his mate 
by the dark, almost black, colour of the iris, 
which in the female is orange ; otherwise, the 
sexes are outwardly alike, but the colour of 
the eye differentiates them at once. The 
price of a Leadbeater in good plumage and 
fairly tame would, at the present day, range 
from 11. 1s. to 11. 10s. ; though some dealers 
might ask more, if they thought they would 
be likely to get it. 

No. 1,849 was a Toucan, a bird that is 
not often seen in this country outside the 
precincts of the Zoological Gardens, which, 
in my opinion, is the only suitable place for 
them over here. They have their admirers, 
however, it would seem, and are occasionally 
kept. How Mr. Mackensie feeds his bird I 
do not know, but at the “ Zoo” the toucans 
are dieted on boiled rice, carrot, meat cut up 
small, and fruit. A small bird is given 
oecasionally with advantage, and is much 
appreciated by the toucan, who seems to 
have a penchant for “dicky-bird” aw 
naturel. As these birds are very seldom in 
the market, it is difficult to quote a price for 
them, dealers asking what they think they 
ean get when they do happen to have a 
specimen. Any account of a toucan would 
be incomplete without a reference to Gould's 
magnificent monograph of the Ramphastida, 
as the family to which these birds belong is 
scientifically named. The toucans are all 
natives of South America, 

A correspondent in a recent number of the 
“ Feathered World” mentioned that he fed 
his toucans on “ boiled potatoes, preserved 
yolk of egg, certain dealer's ‘ dry mixture,’ 
grapes, and bananas.” He also adds that a 
goldfinch that, unfortunately for itself, 
strayed into the toucan’s cage, was eaten 
up, body and bones, the ‘quills were the 
only survivors.’ The toucan had been 
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Tooking “seedy ” for a day or two owing to 
the cold, “ but the goldfinch pill made him 
quite frisky again.” 

No. 1,793 was a grand specimen, splendidly 
shown, of a somewhat rare species, known 
as the Long-tailed Weaver-bird, which is 
not of very frequent occurrence in this 
country, though sufficiently common in its 
native land, South Africa, where its tail- 
feathers often attain to the length of twenty 
inches or more, the size of the bird being 
about that of an English starling. It is a 
seed-eater, however, and may be kept in good 
health for a number of years on canary seed 
and spray millet, a few mealworms and ants’ 
eggs being added occasionally by way of 
change. When out of colour, this grand 
bird resembles the larger kind of weavers so 
closely as to make it almost impossible to 
identify him, and the female is always like 
the latter—namely, of an unpretending grey 
colour like that of a female house-sparrow ; 
but when dressed in his summer livery, the 
male’s coat is glossy black, relieved by a 
pair of scarlet epaulets. The price is high, 
about 25s. for a male in colour, but less 
when in its winter plumage, as it is then a 
matter of considerable difficulty to distin- 
guish it, not only from its relations the 
olive and other weavers, but also from its 
own female. The full adult plumage is not 
assumed by the male before he is at least 
three years old. 

The Green Cardinal (1,769)wasan extremely 
fine specimen ; but it is surely a mistake to 
calla bird green that has not a single feather 
of that colour on its body? The effect, how- 
ever, of green is produced by the combination 
of yellow and black in which this variety is 
clothed. It is also known as the black-crested 
cardinal, which seems a more appropriate 
name for it than that by which it is generally 
known. The female is much greyer in ap- 
pearance, and is readily known when seen 
beside her mate. Although natives of South 
America, the black-crested cardinals are 
fairly hardy, if not quite as much so as their 
grey relations, like which they are fed on 
canary and millet seed, with a liberal addi- 
tion of mealworms or other insects, and 
ants’ eggs. This species is worth from 10s. 
to 15s. apiece, and has bred in confinement. 

Passing from the foreigners to the British, 
or, rather, tothe migratory, section of theshow, 
we come to No. 1,699, a very fine specimen 
of the Wheatear, a bird that is not very often 
caged with us ; but, like most other soft-billed 
birds, it can be readily brought up by hand 
on ants’ and small mealworms, and 
be afterwards preserved for a long time on 
the same diet, adding a little sweet bread and 
milk and some of the ordinary soft-billed 
birds’ food so freely advertised in the “birdy” 
papers, but upon which alone it would soon 
pine and die, in spite of the strong assertions 
to the contrary put forth by the several 
makers. As this handsome bird is so well 
known, it is quite unnecessary to describe 
it, and it may be dismissed with the remark 
that the male and female are very much 
alike, and that its value would be about from 
8s. 6d. to 5s. each. 

With the advent of winter, bleak as we 
may think our climate to be, enormous 
numbers of birds, natives of still more inhos- 
pitable regions, visit our shores, and fore- 
most among these are legions of Redwings, a 
member of the thrush family, of which No. 
1,695 was a very fine example. This bird, 
beyond the fact of its being a visitor from 
the aretic zone, has not much to recommend 
it to the notice of bird amateurs, many of 
whom, however, are partial to it on that very 


account. Its song is nothing to boast of, 
and in personal appearance it is also inferior 
to the British song-thrush. The bird shown 
was a good specimen, in fine condition, and 
steady, proving that it had been some time 
in its owner’s possession, or at all events in 
captivity, to which it appeared to be entirely 
reconciled. It is fed like an ordinary thrusb, 
and might be worth from 2s. 6d. to 5s., ac- 
cording to condition and tameness. 

No. 1,715, a fine red-headed Gouldian Grass- 
finch, would have been worth 3i. or 41. a few 
years ago, but the same birds can now be 
purchased for 30s. or 40s. a couple, which is 
a considerable depreciation, due probably to 
larger importations. This bird ie also called 
the painted finch, a name that fits it excel- 
lently well, seeing that in its small person it 
combines so many sharply defined patches 
of coloration. A native of Queensland, it is 
nevertheless fairly hardy ; still, a long-con- 
tinued exposure to a low temperature sooner 
or later affects its liver, and gives rise to 
complications that will ultimately prove fatal ; 
so that to preserve it in rude health, and 
consequently in perfect beauty, the tempera- 
ture of the apartment in which it is placed 
should never be allowed to fall below 55 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

If provided with suitable accommodation 
and plenty of exercise for leg and wing, this 
beautiful finch will breed quite freely in con- 
finement, producing two broods of from three 
to five young twice in the season, which, in 
this country, extends from May to July or 
August. It may be advantageously placed in 
@ sunny outdoor aviary during the summer, 
turning it out, say, about the beginning of 
June, and housing it again towards the 
middle of September. The diet of this spe- 
cies consists of millet, white and spray, and 
canary seed ; some of the first may be advan- 
tageously soaked for it when there are young 
ones to be fed. These are dingy-looking 
little grey things with black beaks and but 
small promise of their future brilliancy ; how- 
ever, they mature quickly, and in three 
months are indistinguishable from their 
parents. The mate has rather a pleasing 
song, but his call-note is long-drawn-out, 
and often repeated, when it becomes weari- 
some. 

The Missel Thrush (1,642) is the largest of 
our native thrushes, and is a fine bold-looking, 
and even handsome bird ; it is not very often 
kept by amateurs, for in a cage it requires 
continual attention to keep the latter in 
proper order, and prevent it becoming offen- 
sive, and the bird has no song to recompense 
an owner for his trouble. It will, however, 
become very tame, and a solitary female will 
nest and lay eggs in a cage as frecly as a 
barbary dove, and if given the eggs of a wild 
bird of her own species or of a song-thrush, 
or even of a blackbird, she will incubate 
them, and bring up the young on the food 
with which she is ordinarily supplied, though 
an additional allowance of mealworms, 
blackbeetles, or other insects, will be advisable 
for the sake of the young. The eggs of the 
black- and red-crested cardinals may be 
confided to her with the certainty that she 
will do her duty fully by the interesting little 
strangers. For this reason, the missel thrush 
is esteemed by amateurs who are acquainted 
with her good qualities. It is seldom that a 
pair of these birds will nest and rear their 
own young, for the cock, strange to gay, al- 
most invariably breaks the eggs after the hen 
has been sitting for a few days. These good 
foster-mothers are, as a rule, individuals that 
have been brought up by hand from the nest. 
The price of such a bird would probably be 
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1,987 Mr. C, Martin's Leadbeater Cockatoo. Miss A. P. Jackson's Green Cardinal. 

1,715 Rev. J. W. A. Mackensie's Red-headed Gouldian Finches. Mr. H. J. Fulljames’ Blue Robin. 

1,849 Rev. J. W. A. Mackensie’s Toucan, 1,793 Rev. J. W. A. Mackeusie’s Long-tailed Weaver. 
1,642 Messrs. Francis Bros,’ Missel Thrush. 


1,683 Mr. S. Cook's Nightingale. 


Mr. F. Jordan’s Ring-necked Parrakect. 
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ir, H. B. Smith's Scarlet Tanager. 
rr. R. Wooden's Redwing Thrush. 
lessrs, Craig and Erskine's Wheatear. 
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high, say 11. or more; but a young missel 
thrush can be bought for 1s. 6d. or 2s. 

The food of all the thrushes is the same, 
and should consist of a suitable mixture of 
insect and vegetable matters, though they 
cannot be preserved in health on a dietary of 
which the larger part consists of the latter, 
but will gradually fall into a decline and die. 
Meat, too, is nos good for them in any 
quantity. 

The Scarlet Tanager (1,841), which a writer 
has placed at the head of the finch family (!), to 
which it is not even remotely related, is a very 
gorgeous creature, and can be easily kept in 
this country ifnot exposed to too low a temper- 
ature. Its food consists of insects (mealworms, 
blackbeetles, ants’ eggs, ete.) and fruit, 
grapes and bananas, oranges, if the last are 
thoroughly ripe and sweet, and on such a 
diet he will enjoy excellent health, and live 
for a long time in confinement—nay, even 
breed if a mate can be found for him; but 
the female is a plain brown-looking bird 
that is very seldom imported. It is absurd 
to talk of keeping this bird on “ artificial 
food,” consisting for the most part of barley- 
or pea-meal and ground dog-biscuit ; but fed 
as recommended above it will do very well. 
If a corner free from draughts can be found 
for him in a conservatory, a scarlet tanager 
will do there remarkably well. 
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There are several kinds of Indian parrakeets 
known by the general name of “ Ring-neck,” 
but No. 1,921 was a fine Alexandrian, the 
largest of its kind. It is astonishing, after 
all that has been written on the subject, how 
many people there are who still persist in 
giving meat and bones to these birds, and in 
depriving them of water! It is to be hoped, 
however, that no reader of the * B.0.P.” will 
follow the bad example in either respect, for 
it is not pleasant to see a parrakeet (that is, a 
long-tailed parrot) entirely divested, by his 
own beak, of all the feathers he can reach, 
impelled to this act of miserable self-mutila- 
tion by the intolerable itching of the skin due 
to an over-heated condition of the blood. 
The diet should consist of hemp. canary seed, 
dari, and maize, varied with iruit, nuts, and 
a. bit of boiled potato or carrot. Water should 
be offered three times a day for drinking, 
but it is better not to leave it in the cage. 

The Blue Robin, or Hut: singer (1,846), is a 
North American species that is quite healthy 
and hardy, and may be safely wintered out- 
of-doors, where it will sometimes breed, 
though the young will not always be fully 
reared. The female is known by being more 
of a brown colour than her mate. This 
species has very much the shape and gait of 
the English robin redbreast, but is larger 
and not nearly such a sweet singer. Need- 


less to say, it is a soft-billed bird, and 
cannot live on a diet of seeds, but must have 
mealworms, ants' eggs, blackbeetles and 
other insects, in addition to a “prepared 
food,” any one of which, as freely advertised, 
will serve as the basis of the dietary. Small 
berries are also relished. The blue robin is 
not as quarrelsome as its English congener, 
and should be fed and treated like the latter 
in the house. The price is about 16s. a pair. 

No. 1,683, a Nightingale, was the sole 
representative of his kind at the show, and 
was a very fine specimen. It may be new to 
many of our readers to learn that this mag- 
nificent songster makes one of the most 
charming pets possible when reared by hand 
from the nest, which can be quite readily 
done with ants’ eggs, fresh if possible, but, 
if not, soaked for a few minutes in warm 
water; small mealworms will also be found 
useful, and juvenile blackbeetles. A small 
pair of tweezers make an excellent substitute 
for the parental beak, and with careful 
feeding every quarter of an hour or so from 
daylightto dark a nightingale, or nightingales, 
can be reared without any trouble or looking 
backward; when full-grown, the same diet 
must be continued, but a made food may be 
added, also a few small berries and a little 
chopped lettuce. The price of a good singing 
nightingale rung from 1l. to 51. 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1894 AND 189, 


Nas time there has been no abatement in 
the interest in cricket during the winter. 
No sooner had the English season ended 
than Lord Hawke took his team to North 
America and emerged from his short round 
of engagements without the loss of a match ; 
and when the American team returned, Mr. 
Stoddart and his men were preparing to 
start for Australia. 

Stoddart’s team did well, though not 
perhaps as well as was expected, and owing 
to the easy victory in the final test match, 
there may be just a suspicion among the 
Australians that a sort of practical joke was 
practised on them, for, look at it as we may, 
it is undeniable that no arrangement of wins 
and losses could have been more effective in 
keeping the public interested in the tour to 
the very last. The loss of the first Adelaide 
match showed the locals that the English 
were not invincible; the winning of the first 
two test matches convinced them that the 
visitors were as good as had been reported ; 
the loss of the next two again revived their 
hopes of eventual success, which only received 
their final blow in the last innings of the 
fifth match, when Brown and Ward piled up 
the winning score against them at the rate 
of 80 runs an hour. The feature of the trip 
was the success of York and Lancaster. In 
the great matches Brown topped the averages 
with 46, Ward coming next with 41, Mr. 
Stoddart, in spite of his magnificent 173, 
taking third place with 39, while Mr. Mac- 
laren was fourth with 26, Briggs fifth, and 
Peel sixth, the Surrey men coming last. In 
bowling, however, Richardson was as good as 
he ought to have been, and Lockwood also 
did well, although Peel and Briggs, old 
stagers both in these Australian affairs, were 
simply invaluable. 

The home season of 1894 was distinguished 
by its many disappointments, owing chiefly 
to the interference of the weather. A large 
amount of interest was taken in the contest 
between the counties, as was to be expected, 
but even this was indulged in under diffi- 
culties, owing to the decision of the M.C.C. 
to allow the matches with Essex, Derbyshire, 


Leicestershire, and Warwickshire to be 
reckoned as first-clasr. Were these first- 
class counties or not; and if they were, ought 
they to be added to the nine which for the 
last few years have claimed the champion- 
ship as belonging to them alone? The 
London newspapers practically boycotted 
the ambitious four, and in the season’s results 
simply ignored their matches, a proceeding 
that looke remarkably foolish in the light of 
the recent action in the matter taken by the 
M.C.C. 

This year there are to be fourteen first- 
class counties, Hampshire being added to 
the list, for henceforth the M.C.C. can make 
a county first class whenever they decide to 
do so, any county being eligible for first-class 
rank that plays at least eight out and home 
matches with other counties. The scoring 
is to be by points as hitherto, losses being 
deducted from wins and unfinished matches 
ignored, and at the close of the season it 
rests with the M.C.C. and not with the news- 
papers to say which is champion county, 
supposing that there is a tie or any matter in 
dispute. 

The result of this action is a great enlarge- 
ment of the fixture card for the champion- 
ship. The step is so important in cricket 
history, that, though we may not do so again, 
we give the new fixtures in as near an 
approach to our old tabular form as we are 
able. If our readers look back to our 
previous volumes they will see what an ex- 
tension has taken place. 


No less than 264 matches have to be 
played this season before the championship 
is decided. A capital thing this for the 
umpires, who will share 1,320/. amongst 
them before it is all over. If the counties 
were all to play each other, there would be 
a hundred more matches. The old nine 
play the complete series among themselves 
as hitherto, except that Notts does not play 
Somerset. Gloucestershire does not play 
Hampshire, or Leicestershire, or Derby- 
shire, or Essex; neither does Kent; Lanca- 
shire plays all but Essex and Hampshire ; 
Middlesex plays Essex, but neither of the 
other four recently promoted; Notts does 
not play Essex, or Humpshire, or Warwick- 
shire, or Somersetshire ; Somersetshire does 
not play Derbyshire, Leicestershire, or 
Warwickshire; and Sussex dces not play 
Derbyshire, Essex, Leicestershire, or 
Warwickshire. The two leading counties, 
Surrey and Yorkshire play the lot; they can 
afford to do so ; for the reason why the others 
do not play the complete series is chietly 
because they cannot stand the expense. 
Surrey begins business on the 9th o? May, 
and finishes on the 2nd of Sepianber. 
Yorkshire begins on the 20th of May and 
ends on the 26th of August, so that in 
fourteen weeks the Yorkshiremen have to 
play 26 matches ; and if we add to these the 
matches with Oxford and Cambridge, we have 
no week that is not fully occupied. 

Last year the order of the 13 first-class 
counties was— 


County | Wins | Losces | Draws | Points | Runs | Wicke's} Average 

Surrey . . es . 17 4 3 13 7,205, 317 22-381 
Yorkshire . . . . . 16 4 3 12 6,243 339 18141 
Warwickshire . | 6 2 7 4 3.954 191 20-134 
Middlesex . . | 8 5 3 3 4,580 252 1844 

Laneashire | 9 8 3 1 6.693 | 302 | 18-287 
Derbyshire Ge seo, Ge 5 4 1 1 148 | 14136 
Kent . te . . ~ : 6 rs 4 -1 6,117 304 16-253 
Somerretshire . . . 5 Z 6 7 3 -1 4,266 282 15-037 
Leicestershire . . . . ‘ 4 5 3 -1 2,714 209 12-208 
Nottingham . . Pe . 4 10 5 —6 6,324 325 15299 
Fssex. . . . vs 0 6 3 6 2,067 149 13130 
Sussex . . . . * . 3 11 2 —&k 4,195 283 14:233 
Gloucestershire . ‘ . . i 2 13 3 -ll 3,880, 324 11316 


(To be continued.) 
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Dom Proro.—1. Wherever there are large engine 
works there iss science and art school. 2. The Mid- 
land Railway works are at Derby. 3. Learn to spell; 
the frst word is evidently “elementary,” but what 
the next is nobody here can make out. 


Norman's Wor.—You might just as well ask what the 
remainder would be if you were to take one foot 
twelve inches from two feet. Look at itagain, ‘Take 
1 mile 7 furlongs 89 poles 5 yards 1 foot 6 inches 
from two miles.” 


Tiworren.—1. No, Lloyd's rule for measuring a yacht's 
tonnage is another thing altogether. For that rule 
the length is the distance from the fore part of the 
main stem to the after part of the stern post, on the 
range of the upper deck ; the breath is the greatest 
external breadth of the vessel ; and the depth is taken 
from the top of the upper deck beam amidships to 
the top of the keel. The length, breadth, and depth 
are multiplied together and divided by 100. 9. If you 
Plank your boat with spruce fir or Swedish or Norway 
Ted pine, Lioyd’s will only class her for eight years: 
if you use Dantzig, Memel, Riga, or American red 
pine, they will class her for nine; if you use elm or 
teak, they will class her for sixteen ; if you use pitch 
pine, Oregon pine, Huon pine, larch, hackmatack or 
Kauri pine, or northern Continental oak to within 
two feet of ‘the load-line they will give her twelve 
Zeare; but other considerations come in, If you can 

id her of teak all through, do so ; if you use good 
oak all through, she will only get twelve years, 


Tae StovaHING or SERPENTS (Leonard, Bristol),— 
Snakes undoubtedly shed their outer skins for health's 
sake, as you say ; particles of dirt aud foreign matter 
adhering to the epidermis, and especially to the trans- 
Parent layer covering the eye, might be difficult of 
Yemoval in any other way, though the creature has 
no “perspiratory” function liable, like our own, to 
fatal impediment. But something very much more 
important and vital than the mere mechanical pro- 
cess takes place. If the slough be examined immedi- 
ately after it iscast, it will be found to be wet with o 
moisture of strong odour and faintly acid reaction. 
‘This fluid exudes, not from sweat-glands, but directly 
from the blood-vessels in the true akin ; the ingredi- 
ents yielding the characteristic smell’ and acidity 
must be very unstable in composition, since both 
quickly disappear, so that they have eluded chemical 
analysis so far. But upon the excretion of this pro- 
duct the very life of the serpent depends. Many 
thanks for your kindly expression of interest and 
appreciation. 


Licnt Borrix (P. R. B.).—The ofl should either be 
laced in hot, or it may be heated while in the bottle 
yy holding it over a gas-flame. Let it stand in the 

light for a day. 


TauKING-MacutNy (Amatcur).—1. It makes no dif- 
ference provided you turn the wire up true. but steel 
would wear longer. 3. Yes, brass is suitable. 3. It 
may possibly work with those alterations ; but why 
not carry it out as directed? 4. Yes, that will do for 
a makeshift, but the correct shape would look better. 


A. G. D.'s Cort AND BATTERY.—1. It doc: not matter in 
the least how you wind the wire, provided that you 
wind it all in the same direction, an1 equal quantities 
on each layer, 3. Yes, the Leclanché will work a 


telephone, 
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of thin sheet steel 


or iron. Read the 
instructions more 
carefully. 
* Bap Dreams (Wellaby).—It might be as well 
to consult your doctor. If they are induced 


by evil habits, beware. 
G. Davis (Bath).—1. If you must use the wire you can 
‘obtain locally, you are obviously restricted to a very 
few sizes. We should have thought, in such a place as 
Bath, you could have got any size ensily. 34 will do 
for secondary coil. For the primary you can go as 
high as 22, or as low as 16,if youcan get cither. But 
as it is 50 light, we should get No. 20 from a London 
dealer, 2. Your battery will work modified as you 
suggest, but not for so long a time, as you use less 
solution, Your energy in taking up photography 
certainly does you credit under the circumstances, 


“ NavuRALisr.”—We should recommend you to get 
better camera. Keep your fve-and-sixpences till they 
amount to £1, and then get a “Le Merveilleux " from 
Measra. Lancaster & Son, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 
or some other camera at same price.’ The one you 
mention {s not suitable, nor (we think) very efficient. 


“Inky” (Chelston, Torquay).—1. It is almost impos- 
sible to mend a lamp broken as you describe. Send 
it to Mr. Bottone, and he will do it if it can be done. 
For an amateur worker it is quite hopeless, as another 
wire will have to be soldered to the broken end, and 
if there is no end above the glass, it can't be done. 2. 
Obviously depends on the battery. Three cells ag 
described in tho articles; four Leclanché (No. 2); 
perhaps three dry battery. 

Puorocrapny (R. B.).—1. Depends on the price the 
“ beginner " is prepared to give for it. To begin with 
thecheapest, we can recommend the “Zoka,"at 12s.6d., 
the “Guinea,” hand-camera (Griffths’), and higher 
up the scale, the “ Eureka" (Rouch's), at £7 10s. 0d., 
we believe—this is good enough foranybody. Ifyou 
can’t afford as much as 12s, 6d., get a“ Presto” at 
10s. 6d., but we would not go cheaper than this, and 
the more you give the better your results will be. 
2. Burton's “ Modern Photography,” and the “ Ilford 
Manual of Photography," both 1s. Youcan get either 
from any dealer; the former is published by Messrs, 
Piper & Carter, § Furnival Street, Holborn, London, 
c.,and the latter by the Britannia Works Co., Ilford, 
London, E. 


“ Maanvs."—It really does not much matter whether 
you buy the parts separately or as a set. If you 
understand the working of the various items, we 
should advise you to buy them separately and put 
them together to suit your own convenience. You 
will learn more by this method, and that is a great 
thing. You can get the required materials from 
numerous London dealers, say, Messrs. Dale & Drew, 
the “Scientific Alliance,” 7 and 8 Dyer’s Buildings, 
Holborn, 5c, They will send you a price list if you 
write to them. 


ELEcTRICIAN.—We had an articleon making an electro- 
motor in the number for Saturday, June 7, 1890. If 
that is not advanced enough for you, there is a book 
called “ Electro-motors ; how made and how used,” 
byS. R. Bottone. You can get it free for 3s. from the 
author, Wallington, Surrey. 

WILuir TEMPLETON.—The crystals you mention are 
chloride of ammonium mixed with oxide of zinc. 
They always make their appearance sooner or later. 
You can clear off the crystalline part of the depcsit 
by soaking the zincs in hot water. 

Hearn (Anxious).—The habit will kill you, as it kills 
or ruins thousands. Consult your doctor, 


Dyxawo (W. Lawrence Rea).—It is next to impossible 
to find ont the fault ina dynamo without seeing it. 
It does not matter which way the field magnets were 
originally magnetised, provided they are not. so 
magnetised as to give north and south poles respect- 
ively at the pole pieces. You may have got other 
connections wrong, but your wires are wound cor- 
rectly enough. Also, thé fault may be with the com- 
mutator. All these points you must examine your- 
self, and if you cannot make out what is wrong, you 
had better sen the machine to some practical elec- 
trician to be luoked over carefully. There must be 
plenty in Liverpool. 


IaNoramus WISEACRE (most original idea !)—1. The 
following is the formula we use: (a) Hydroquinone 
80 grains, sodium calpnate 160 grains, water up to 
10 ounces ; (8) Caustic soda (sticks) 40 grains, potas- 
sium bromide 20 grains, water up to ten ounces. 
Mix equal parts just before use. ‘ig solution will 
keep for some time. 2, We don't know how you can 
tell if it has gone wrong, but keep the bottle tightly 
corked or stoppered, and we do not think there is 
much danger of its doing so. 


AMATROR ARTIST (Govan).—Pictures belonging to the 
nation, as at the National Gallery, may usually be 
copied ; many of the pictures in municipal galleries 
may also be copied, by permission to be obtained from 
the city authorities, Pictures exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, Royal Institute, aud other similar galleries, 
may on no account, be copied or reproduced in any 
form without the artist's permiasion, and this ma‘ 
involve the cost of purchasing the copyright, which 
may mean anything from, say, twenty-five pounds to 
@ thousand {| 


Rep Nos (P.O. and another).—In your case indiges- 
tion or want of tone in the system {s the cause, Go 
in regularly for outdoor exercise, the cold bath, and 
Indian clubs. 


Dume-BELLs.—Just after coming out of the bath a 
spell of ten minutes every morning. Or hang up a 
bag of sand and box it. This is splendid exercise to 
strengthen the body. Hit as hard and straight as 
you know how to. 


JAVA SPARROWS.—Just canary seed. Little else, green 
food, good water, and gravel. 

Bunton (Suffercr).—Caused by bad, cheap boots. The 
leather is badly tanned, and destroys the fect. Yeu 
must see a surgeon. 

N&AR-SIGHTEDNESS (Army Surgeon).—The sight must 
be perfect in every way. 

Coven (Inquirer)—No, it rather points to health 
below par. Try a course of Malt Extract and plenty 
of open-air exercise. 

Goats (E. G.).—Too long for a query. Wonld take a 
column. Get back numbers of “B.0.P.” containing 
article on these animals, 

Poutry (Solemnsides).—It is agninst rules to reply by 
post. Wright's book is the best. But there are 
several cheaper. 

Doves (Ring Dove).—Feed as you would pigeons, only 
on smaller grains. Don't give hemp. 


Getrina Fat (G. Hampton).— Not twelve years of age 
and thirty-four inches round the waist!” That is no 
waist at all, or rather, you are all waist. You must 
reduce your dict at once, and use no starchy foods, 
unless your aim in life is to attend village fairs and 
show yourself as the fat boy ! 


Excrsstve PERSPIRATION (Weary Fich),—Your state 
points to debility. The heart may be a little weak 
at one side. Take cod-liver oil regularly for atime. 
Keep the system open with un occasional blue pill, 
and be as much in the open air as possible. 
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THE RIDERS; OR, THROUGH FOREST AND SAVANNAH, 


A TALE OF FLOWERS 


AND FILIBUSTERS. 


By Asumore Russan AND FREDERICK Boy.e, 


Joint Authors of 


“The Orchid Seekers,” etc. 


(With Tustrations by Aurren PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER IX.—AN ENCOUNTER WITH GUARDIOLA. 


of less eager to leave Leon than the Orchid Seekers were 
the strange fellows with whom chance had associated them. 
Some showed their delight at the news by making the old palace 
ring with war-whoops borrowed from North American Indians, with 
variations suggested by the utterer’s fancy. Others executed what “Jack sat panting on a gun he had captured 


cingle-handed."” 


498 


they were pleased to call a scalp-dance in 
the patio—that is, they jigged round in a 
circle, slapping the calves of their legs at 
intervals. 

“ Ther’ ain’t neither dust nor glory in 
this claim,” said Sergeant Tucker to 
Hertz. “An' I guess William Walker 
can find better work than garrison dooty 
for Californy boys who’ve cut the’r eye- 
teeth in the woods an’ can fight 
some.” 

It had long been plain to Hertz and the 

ouths that these men were as enterpris- 
ing as their leader in their way; that ina 
measure his purpose was known to them, 
and that many entertained views as broad 
as his own. Posterity has called them 
Filibusters—they looked upon themselves 
in_a@ rough, half-conscious sort of way, as 
missionaries. The difficulty each had 
experienced in being accepted as a recruit 
was common talk. And it is true that 
they were picked men, not only as regards 
their fighting qualities, but in respect of 
sobriety and trustworthiness. Despite a 
certain levity common to most, there were 
no black sheep among the first recruits 
of the Falange Americano, every man of 
whom Walker had personally chosen. 
Beneath the war-whoops and the scalp- 
dance, then, lay a serious and resolute 


arpose. 

i The Orchid Seekers had much to do. 
Harry ran off to a@ meeting at 
Chinandega with Don Pablo. Hertz 
settled with Pepe. Jack accompanied 
Joaquin ona shopping expedition—the 
commissariat of the Falange was not its 
strong point, and there were many neces- 
saries to replace. All day the Leonese 
crowded the streets—the bells rang at in- 
tervals. Just before sunset the victorious 
“ Red Cockades” marched in—they had 
not pursued Guardiola—and uproar 
reigned till midnight. 

Before turning in Harry found an 
opportunity to put the question which 
preyed upon his mind—Hertz translating 
—but the latter was careful to insinuate 
that he himself did not share his young 
friend's curiosity, feeling sure that a sus- 
Picion which might be excused from 
Harry would be resented from another. 

It was a wise precaution. Joaquin did 
not flare out, but when he came to under- 
stand, his skeleton form grew stiff and his 
eyes burned with indignation. 

“Never!” he answered, in a choking 
voice. “Do you take me for a Carib or 
an Aztec?” 

Harry jamped up and soothed the old 
man, begging Hertz to translate. 

“The ntno says,” Hertz repeated, “ that 
he has heard that Indians sacrifice human 
beings sometimes, and after seeing those 
strange pictures and figures at Nihapa he 
could not rest till he had asked you. He 
begs you to forgive him. In his country 
they know nothing about the Indians at 
the present day, but they read in books 
that the Aztecs used to offer people to 
their gods, and they confuse one race with 
another.” Joaquin grew a little caimer, 
and Harry took advantage c: the opening. 
“You know,” he said, Hertz still trans- 
lating, “we cannot distinguish between 
an Aztec or a Carib*® and any other 
Indian. Then you do not belong to either 
of those races ?”” 


® The ancient Caribs were as bloodthirsty as the 
Azteca, a terror of the peaceful population. 
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“No!” said Joaquin emphatically. 

“Their descendants still sacrifice hu- 
man beings?” 

“ They are coyotés!" 

“ You know nothing about them ? What 
is your nation ?”” 

But Harry's cunning was no match for 
an Indian’s. Joaquin almost smiled—he 
did not answer. 

“You are a great Cacique, are you not ? 
The people obey you.” No answer; the 
faint laugh in the old man’s eyes broac- 
ened. 

“You can read those signs at Nihapa. 
Are there any others who can?” 

The smile reached his lips, but it was 
very sad. 

“Good night, nino,” he said. “ Re- 
member that Iam no Aztec!” And he 
left them. Imagine the talk that fol- 
lowed. 

Rising at dawn, they breakfasted with 
the Falange, and towards eight o'clock 
visited the great Plaza, where some fifty 
barefoot natives were drilling. Up and 
down strode the officer, brandishing a 
lance of portentous length, with which he 
from time to time aimed a blow at some 
dull recruit. 

“Ah !—stupid! Walker will have you 
shot!” he was yelling to an unfortunate 
as they walked up. ‘Now then, all 
together—March—Ah! idiots! Halt!” 
And he tore his hair. 

They would have laughed at the 
ludicrous figure cut by the excited wielder 
of the lance, but recognising Mendez, a 
remembrance of that reckless savage at 
Rivas restrained them. 

Complacently looking on, with his long 
sabre dangling and his guitar slung across 
his back, cat Don José Maria Valle, in his 
crimson sash and ribands, on a white 
horse. Lifting his great hat he saluted 
the new-comers, and every recruit turned 
to look. But Mendez shouted the equiva- 
lent of “Eyes front!” in fierce tones, 
and the dark faces disappeared from view, 
not, however, before Jack had recog- 
nised their late mozo's cheerful counten- 
ance. 

“ Why, there's Pepe!’ he cried. ‘He 
must have fallen a victim to old Chélon’s 
guitar.” 

Pepe it was, with red ribands in his 
tattered hat and a gun in his hand. 
Presently Mendez formed up his men in 
two ranks—aided by the long lance. 

“They're a much better-looking lot 
than the fellows with Ramirez at Rivas,” 
said Jack. “ They haven't the I’d-run-if- 
I-dared look. I shouldn't be surprised if 
they fought well.” 

“Nor should I, young gentleman,” 
said s quiet voice behind them. They 
turned. It was Colonel Walker. “They are 
volunteers, sir,” he went on meaningly. 
“I want no pressed men to fight for 
me.” 

He crossed the Plaza to Valle and 
stood beside him, talking. 

“That's welcome information,” said 
Hertz. “He can't put any difficulties in 
our way after that speech.” 

“Tt was a hint for us to volunteer,” 
said Jack. 

“Very likely. Hope of plunder tempted 
those fellows, I imagine. It doesn’t me.” 

“Nor me,” laughed Harry. ‘The only 
plunder I want from this country grows 
on the trees.” 

At eight o'clock the Falange—followed 


by & crowd of townspeople—marched to 
the Plaza, formed up beside the natives, 
and stood at ease. Jack counted them 
—forty-two, officers and men. Two 
Americans had joined since Rivas. 


“ Surcly Walker isn’t going to lead that 
handful against Granada!” Hertz 
exclaimed. 


“The natives have enlisted to attack 
Granada,”’ said Jack. “I callit heroic!’ 
“ And I call it madness! We didn't see 
much of Granada when we passed, but I 
believe it is the oldest city in Centrat 
America, the headquarters of the Aristo 
party, with twelve thousand inhabitants, 
seventeen churches, a fort, and a strong 
ison |” 

Walker waited for Castellon, who 
presently rode up with half-a-dozer 
officers—fresh from their victory at El 
Sauce. The Provisional Director looked 
even in worse health than he did at the 
inspection. It was an open secret that 
he dreaded the departure of the Falange. 
He rode along the front of the tiny army 
with Walker. The soldiers presented 
arms—at least the Filibusters did; most 
of the natives had that manceuvre to learn. 
Then Hornsby gave the orders—‘ Slope 
arms! Half right turn! By fours— 
March!” And the Falange tramped out 
of the Plaza on the Chinandega road, 
careless as schoolboys on a holiday trip. 
With Joaquin and little Pedro the Orchid 
Seekers followed, joyfully enough this 
time. In the rear marched the native 
contingent, with the scanty baggage of the 
whole force in one bullock-cart—which, 
however, made almost as much noise as 
the train of a European army would 
have done. 

They reached Chinandega without 
incident at noon, and went into quarters 
in some deserted adobé huts. The 
ruinous stone palaces of Leon had no 
counterpart here, for in its way Chinan- 
dega was modern, even thriving. 

‘Walker's purpose in halting instead of 
marching at once to Realejo soon became 
apparent. Old Chélon was a native of 
the town, his influence great. In a few 
days he obtained more than a hundred 
recruits, mostly Indians, like himself. 

Hertz and the youths marked the re- 
spect in which these peons held their aged 
guide, notwithstanding that he held aloof 
from all; and they formed the opinion 
that Valle’s success was as much owing 
to Joaquin’s presence with the Falange 
as to his own popularity and skill with 
the guitar. 

Of course Harry lost no time in seeking 
out Don José Guerra. He had just learned 
where that young gentleman resided when 
Don Pablo arrived. The books were pro- 
duced, the bargain concluded. Harry was 
happy in the possession of an Anglo- 
Spanish Dictionary, a Grammar, and a 
map of Central America. Hertz had lost. 
his map at Tola. The Dons, doubtless, 
were equally happy. Five dollars “ strong’” 
are not to be despised in Nicaragua. 

Meanwhile the Filibusters cast bullets 
and made cartridges. Every day Walker 
drilled the recruits; and when on the 
14th of August they marched to Realejo, 
Central America contained no better 
native soldiers than those enlisted by old 
Chélon, commanded by Mendez and that 
gay musician. 

At Realejo eighteen Americans joined 
the Falange, bringing the number to sixty. 


The same day the entire force left for the 
harbour and sailed for San Juan del Sur 
on the brig Vesta and the schooner 
Esperanza. The vo;age was pleasant, but 
uneventful. 

Hertz and the youths were discussing 
their future movements on the forecastle 
of the Vesta when they sighted tho port 
off which Dewey met his death. Walker 
came up. 

“You'd oblige me, sir, if you'd lend me 
your glass,” he said, addressing Hertz. 

Taking the field-glass, he carefully ex- 
amined the masses of palm and plantain 
among which nestled the red-roofed 
houses and shanties of the port. Satisfied 
that noenemy lurked there, he gave it back. 

“T guess you are not far from Costa 
Rica, now ?” he remarked. 

“No, sir,’ Hertz answered, “and we 
are very much obliged to you. I should 
be glad to learn that we are free to leave 
the Falange!” 

“Wal, yes, sir. You are free to leave 
San Juan when the Falange has marched 
out. I reckon you think of entering Costa 
Rica by the Guanacaste road?” 

“ We are andecided, sir. Guanacaste is 
only two days’ march from San Juan, I 
understand ? "” 

Walker stroked his chin thoughtfully ; 
his thin lips curled in a half smile. 

“ T guess that’s so,” he said. “ It might 
interest you’ to know that a strong Costa 
Rican force is located there. The Costa 
Ricans don't approve of the Falange. As 
a friend, Mr. Hertz, I'd advise you not to 
fall into their hands.” 

“ You think they would surrender us to 
the ‘ White Cockades’ ?" Hertz asked in 
perturbation. 

“Like enough—if you was recognised. 
And I opine you would be. Rivas is 
pretty close to Costa Rica. I guess, sir, 
if I went to look for a flower in Costa 
Rican territory—which Heaven forbid— 
I'd contrive to enter it from an undis- 
turbed district.” 

“T thank you for the hint, Colonel. 
May I ask your advice?” 

The cast-iron face relaxed, the stern 
eyes twinkled. “ Wal, sir,” said Walker, 
as he turned on his heel, “there's a 
Transit steamer about due at Virgin Bay. 
I guess they’d take you across the lake 
and down the San Juan river at the usual 
rates, and I reckon the right bank’s Costa 
Rican territory. The Falange ‘ll bo 
pleased to escort you to Virgin Bay. We 
march at dusk.” He walked aft, still 
smiling. Hertz turned to the youths. 

“You heard, Jack and Harry? We 
moustn’t risk capture by the Costa Ricans. 
I think the Falange is sure to reach the 
lake without any fighting, and if the 
steamer hasn't arrived we might cross in 
a bongo. Once on the San Juan river we 
shall be able to hire bearers and enter 
Costa Rica where there are no troops. 
We might even go to Greytown on the 
Atlantic, engage some Caribs, or Mosquito 
Indians—famous canoe and woodsmen 
they are—and start thence, though I’mn 
pretty sure Warcewicz was working on 
this side.” 

Harry had the newly purchased map 
in his hand. 

“T see,” said he, “there's a stream 
which runs into Lake Nicaragua from 
Costa Rica—the Rio Frio. Couldn't we 
ascend that instead of going down the 
San Juan?” : 
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“At peril of our lives!” exclaimed 
Hertz impressively. “It rans through 
the Guatuso country!" 

“ Guatuso country!” cried Jack. “Gua- 
tusos are a sort of red rabbit!” 

Hertz laughed. “Not the Rio Frio 
Guatusos, Jack. They have only two 
legs. They are a tribe of Indians who 
are said to have pale skins and red hair. 
It has been stated that they are descend- 
ants of English buccaneers. I don’t 
know how that may be. But it is certain 
that they are desperately fierce, have 
never been conquered—their country 
hasn't even been explored—and few, if 
any, of those who have travelled up the 
Frio have returned to tell the story of 
their adventures.” *, 

An order rang out. There was a sud- 
den commotion on the Vesta’s deck. 
Sailors ran to and fro. The anchor chain 
rattled, and the brig swung round with 
the swell. The voyage was over. 

“ We had better look after our baggage,” 
said Hertz, anticipating half a hundred 
questions about the Guatusos. Jack and 
Harry were naturally interested, but little 
did they guess what the fature had in 
store. 

The Filibusters formed up. Boats were 
lowered, and speedily filled. With the 
first detachment went Captain Hornsby, 
who immediately seized the Transit road, 
visible on the right of the town. 

When the Orchid Seekers landed San 
Juan del Sur was in a flutter of excite- 
ment. Scowling natives crowded the 
beach. Bar-keepers, mostly American, 
threw open tkeir shanties ; but no man of 
the Falange turned aside. In an empty 
house near the ruined barracks they shel- 
tered until the scouts returned. A frugal 
meai was eaten. At sundown they 
marched for Virgin Bay. 

Twelve miles only separate San Juan 
del Sur on the Pacific from Virgin Bay 
on Lake Nicaragua, and the road, made 
and kept by the Transit Company, was, as 
we have said, excellent. Very slowly 
Walker advanced, with great caution. 
All conversation in the ranks was forbid- 
den, and when darkness settled down 
pipes were put away. Three miles from 
the port they commenced to cross the 
mountain chain which stretches under 
various names from end to end of 
America. It is very low here, only a few 
hundred feet above the sea, but much 
skill was needed to carry the road across. 
There are many ravines, spanned at that 
time by trestle bridges. No place that 
favoured an ambush was passed until the 
scouts had thoroughly examined it. 

Jack remarked this extreme caution, 
and finding himself near Sergeant Tucker, 
questioned him in whispers. 

“ Wal, my son,” the Filibuster answered, 
“T guess we're extry spry on account o’ the 
Honduran. Mayhap it'll be noos to hear 
as that mad Ind’an marched straight for 
Rivas after his licking?” 

“Quardiola in this neighbourhood!” 
Jack cried incautiously in his surprise. 

“Sh! Don't shout, my son! Most like 
he’s on our trail this minute!” 

‘‘When did Walker know?” 

“ Before we left Realejo, I guess.” 

Jack informed Hertz. 


“* Mr, Frederick Boyle, when travelling in Nicaragua 
in 1865-6, made several attempts to enlist volunteers 


for an exploration of the Rio Frio—which, indeed, was 
his chief Durpore in visiting Central America—but all 
his efforte failed. 
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“T begin to think Walker utterly un- 
scrupulous!" said the Collector in his 
anger. “He must have known that we 
should have been in far less danger on the 
Guanacnete road, yet he tempted us to 
come this way. Why ? Because he means 
us to fight for him once more, of course! 
Well, we can't return. Guardiola may be 
between us and San Juan. But I'll dis- 
appoint Colonel Walker if I can!” 

So slowly they marched that it was mid- 
night when the advanced guard reached 
the “ Halfway House,” a roadside shanty 
kept by an American, who sold drinks to 
thirsty Transit passengers when there were 
any, and swung in a hammock beneath his 
own orange-trees at most other times. He 
had not seen anything of Guardiola, but 
had heard much. Beside the road they lay 
and slept, with sentries posted on every 
side. Rising at dawn they proceeded with 
even greater circumspection, but without 
alarm, and at nine o’clock marched into 
Virgin Bay. 

The town greatly resembled San Juan 
del Sur. Adobé huts with thatched or 
tiled roofs alternated with shingle “ hotels” 
signboarded “Dime house” or “ Half 
Dime House,” according to the price of the 
liquor sold. These were mostly kept by 
Americans. But the Orchid Seekers had 
not much time to look round. As the little 
army appeared from the Transit road, bar- 
keepers ran from tho shanties, natives 
from the adobé hovels. All hailed the 
Falange as protectors. Guardiola had 
marched away less than twenty-four hcurs. 
Three days they had lived in consta:t 
dread of massacre. Walker posted a 
strong picket on the road. His men ate 
their breakfast uader arms. 

As soon as Hertz learnt the condition 
of affairs he drew Jack and Harry aside. 

“We must get out of this as speedily as 
possible,” he said, in his gravest tone. 
“There ‘ll be a battle before many hours. 
We had better hirea bongo. The steamer, 
I hear, is not due until to-morrow.” 

They hastened to the lake shore. 
Several bongos lay upon the beach ; others 
were moored at a short distance. Hertz 
hailed them, but no one answered. The 
arrival of the Filibusters had drawn their 
crews to the town. Calling Joaquin to 
assist, Hertz hurried from hut to hut, 
seeking them. While thus engaged he 
heard a splutter of musketry and ran back 
in all haste. Jack and Harry met him. 

“The Hondurans are here!" they cried. 

“Follow me!” he shouted. “ We must 
escape by water!” 

Once more they hastened to the beach. 

The picket, retiring, kept upa desultory 
fire, which the enemy returned with volleys. 
Like frightened sheep the natives of the 
town ran together, then scattered to hide 
in the woods. Not one seemed to think 
of the lake. Meanwhile the Americans 
barricaded their shanties. 

Walker was quite cool. ‘Captain 
Hornsby,” said he, “take thirty of the 
Falange and seize that hill!” pointing 
to an eminence on tho right. ‘ Lieu- 
tenant Doubleday, hold the Transit 
Company’s warehouse with tweniy men! 
—I confide the centre to you, Colonel 
Valle.—Major Mendez, you will keep 
your detachment in reserve!” 

With half the native troops the Hang- 
man fell back to the lake shore, where 
Hertz waa still ondeavouring to find 
boatmen—in vain. Standing beside 
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Mendez, who apparently cherished no 
animosity, Jack and Harry saw the 
“White Cockades’’ sweep down the 
Transit road at the double—a mass of 
ragged tick uniforms and bright weapons. 
At their head rode Guardiola on a piebald 
horse. Fire flashed from the warehouse 
on the instant, and Chélon’s natives poured 
a volley into them. But the Tiger of 
Honduras had seen Hornsby making for 
the hill. With five hundred men he rode 
to intercept him. The Hondurans were 
nearest at the start, but the Filibusters 
shot as they climbed without halting, and 
gained on Guardiola’s ragged soldiers, who 
would stop to fire volleys. As they 
neared the summit each party made 
greater efforts. The Hondurans, light 
and active, must have won. But the 
Filibusters paused an instant — each 
covered one ef the foremost, fired, and 
sped upwards without reloading. The 
“White Cockades” lost their presence of 
mind and sought cover. With a breath- 
less yell the Americans gained the top, 
loaded, and began @ steady fire such as 
trained soldiers could hardly have re- 
sisted. 

Meanwhile Valle with difficulty held 
his ground. His crimson sash and ribands 
gleamed everywhere, but twice his men 
wavered. Mendez raved as he waited 
for the order to advance which Walker 
was unable to send. 

A few yards in advance of Hertz and 
Harry, who had abandoned all hope of 
obtaining a boat, stood Jack, aflame with 
excitement. 

“If Chélon gives way they’ll drive us 
into the lake!” he cried. ‘“ Why doesn’t 
Mendez move and attack their right flank ? 
His men can’t even shoot here! Come 
on, you idiot!" And he started alone. 
But Hertz and Harry were beside him in 
an instant. 

“No, no!” cried Harry, catching him 
by the arm. 

“Stay here. Jack!" Hertz insisted. 

“That's all very fine!’’ he burst out. 
“T tell you we shall be driven into the 
lake if something isn’t done!" 

As he spoke a cannon boomed on the 
Transit road, followed by another. Next 
moment he caught sight of Walker and 
half-a-dozen of the Falange on a house- 
top, exposed to the Hondurans’ fire. A 
mass of the enemy stood between them 
and the reserve. The Filibuster leader 
was waving his arms and evidently shout- 
ing, but no human voice could carry above 
that din of musketry so far. The sight 
fired Jack past all restraint. 

“Look!” he cried. “ There’s Walker 
signalling Mendez to attack!” With a 
shout he burst away and faced the Hang- 
man. “ Forward! Forward! Are you 
mad? Can’t you see you're losing the 
battle 2? Can’t you see Walker yonder?” 

But Mendez only stared and railed the 
harder at his lot. He did not know a 
word of English. 

As Valle’s men began to retire Jack 
screamed with fury and impatience, 
caught Mendez by the sleeve and dragged 
at him, never ceasing to vociferate 
“Forward! Forward!” But the Hang- 
man could not or would not understand. 

Sick at heart, Hertz and Harry stood 
by impassive, making no more attempts 
to restrain Jack—the situation was too 
desperate. And so far as they could see 
there was no escape, except in an imme- 
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diate advance. Behind them stood Joa- 
quin. In despair Harry turned to him. 

“Can't you move that stupid Indian? ” 
he shouted in Spanish. 

“Tl try!’ he answered, and stepping 
up he shouted something in his own 
tongue. 

Mendez looked towards Walker, and 
instantly roared an order. His men 
started at the double, with Jack in ad- 
vance of the front rank. 

“Come on, Harry!” cried Hertz, pale 
but resolute. “This is not fighting in 
wantonness. It is for our very lives! 

A long shanty and nest of hovels lay 
between their position and the road along 
which the Hondurans were advancing. 
They passed round at the run, and burst 
upon the enemy’s right flank. 

Just in time. Valle'’s troops were fall- 
ing back towards the lake in confusion 
approaching panic before the fire of four 
guns posted on a hillock above the surg- 
ing crowd, whose very numbers impeded 
their advance in that narrow space— 
luckily, for otherwise Mendez would have 
moved too late. As the reserves poured 
into the open they fired. But it was 
hopeless to expect Indian soldiery to stand 
against the cannon. And Jack, at least, 
saw that instantly. 

“ Charge the guns!” he screamed, and 
set the example. 

With hoarse cries the Indians of Chi- 
nandega and Leon followed to the attack. 
Down went the artillerymen beneath a 
whirl of clubbed muskets and sharp ma- 
chetes. In an instant the guns were cap- 
tured. Valle took heart and charged up 
the road. The Filibusters, shouting 
furiously, burst from the warehouse and 
hurled themselves on Guardiola’s left. 
Captain Hornsby saw, and charged down 
from the hill. In the road the Hondu- 
rans were formed in such close order that 
the bulk of them could neither fight nor 
flee. Guardiola saw this battle was lost, 
and at full gallop he sped away, over- 
riding his own men. 

Unable to open out, the “ White Cock- 
ades” turned as one man, burst through 
the natives under Mendez by sheer weight 
of numbers, and fled, leaving their cannon, 
baggage, and sixty dead behind them. 
Breathless with their exertions, too few 
to stop them, too weary to pursue, the 
Falange and its allies were forced to let 
them go. 

Jack sat, panting, on a gun which he had 
captured single-handed. On the ground 
beneath him lay Harry and the Collector, 
breathless but unhurt. They had forced 
him out of the desperate struggle in the 
road just before the Hondurans broke 
away. 

“Well Mr. Hertz,” said he, “do you 
blame me this time?” 

“No,” Hertz answered ; “ no ono could 
blame you, my boy. We have to thank 
you for saving our lives, I think. And I 
thank God’s mercy that we are all safe. 
Ach!" he added, ‘we have to pray now 
for the Transit steamer, so that we may 
get out of this!” 

“Amen!” said Harry. 

They waited for the tumult to subside. 
Native officers ran to and fro, shouting, 
singing, even dancing. They shook hands 
with one another again and again, and 
hugged the tall Americans. Every bugle 
in the force was braying without pretence 
of time. The Indian soldiers kept silence 


mostly, but they loaded and fired without 
intermission—not blank cartridge, but 
bullets—in sign of triumph. Every bar- 
keeper in the place—and there were 
scores—ran round with a bottle—when it 
was promptly emptied they ran back for 
another. A mad scene. 

Perceiving that the uproar was not 
likely to cease for awhile, Hertz and the 
youtas and Joaquin, who had joined 
them, entered the town, where they 
presently met Sergeant Tucker, with his 
leg bound uz, but limping along cheer- 
fully. 

“TI guess I'm looking for you gentle- 
men,” said he. “Colonel Walker air 
powerful anxious ter set eyeson ye. I 
make no doubt he'd ha’ sent his compli- 
ments as perlite as a dook, only he can’t 
talk so free as a man that hasn't been 
half-choked with a bullet.” 

“Is Colonel Walker wounded, then?” 
Hertz asked. 

“Hit in the throat, sir. But the 
Greaser that done it won’t brag no more. 
Two hundred an’ nine pounds in weight 
dropped on him just as he done it from 
the roof of the hotel yonder—I hadn’t 
time to descend genteel.” 

“ Are any other officers wounded ?” 

“Lieutenant Doubleday, he’s hurt bad 
in the side, an’ two or three more of us 
ain't in fust-class marchin’ order. But 
nary one o’ the Falange is killed; for 
which bit of fortune we're reel grateful to 
Brummagem, England, guns, iron bullets 
that stick consid’rable, an’ aguardiente /” 

“What do you mean ?”” asked Harry. 

The Sergeant kicked a jicara gourd out 
of his way. The road was littered with 
them. 

“Jest fix yer nose onter one o’ them 
interestin’ objec's, Rosebud,” said he. 
“ Don't be skeered—they’re mostly empty. 
I guess them Hondurans would ha’ fout 
better if they’d been sober. Dutch courage 
ain’t o’ much account, as I see.” 

They found Walker in the Transit 
Company’s office. He rose in his grave 
fashion, shook hands with all, including 
Joaquin, and said feebly, with an effort: 

“TI guess the country owes you thanks 
—especially you, young gentleman,” turn+ 
ing to Jack. ‘‘ Major Mendez moved in 
the nick of time, and I believe I’m right 
in saying that you started him.” 

. “He couldn't understand me,” Jack 
laughed. “ But I shouted loud enough.” 

Walker resumed: “ And that’s not all, 
neither. I saw you charge the guns, 
which an Indian might not have thought 
of doing till they were loaded and it was 
a’most too late. I'd like to make out 
your commission, sir; but I know you all 
want to be going, and I’ve been thinking 
the best return will be to help you on 
your way. Wal, that I'll do. There'll be 
a bongo ready at the landing-place in ten 
minutes. Don’t think as I’m eager to 
part with you, but "—lowering his voice— 
“T don't recommend you to wait for the 
steamer. Bear them words in mind.” 

They thanked him, and he went on: 

“JI hope you'll find that pretty flower 
and get safe back to Europe; an’ if you 
should chance to hear folks talking rough 
about William Walker, you'll be able to 
say what manner of man he is, an’ what 
manner of men are fighting for a great 


cause in the ranks of the Falange 
Aner Good-bye. God bless you 
i" 


Once more they shook hands. Then 
the Orchid Seekers went their way. 

“A very graceful action,” Hertz com- 
mented. “Colonel Walker has quite 
redeemed my good opinion of his personal 
character." Fi 

“I’m sorry we're going,” said Jack 
frankly. 


“Tm not,” Harry rejoined. “But I 
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ra always be glad to hear of his wel- 
fare.”” 

Sergeant Tucker and half-a-dozen of his 
comrades accompanied them to the lake 
shore, where, as Walker had intimated, 
they found a bongo and crew waiting, 
ready to start. Joaquin fetched Pedro 
from some hiding-place, and they em- 

arked. 
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“Tf them Costa Ricans is rough, my 
son, shouted the Sergeant, as the cum- 
bersome boat began to move, “jest you 
send for yer father! Don’t forget the ad- 
dress—Care of Colonel Walker, Granada, 
Nie: al” 

They laughed at his confidence. 


(To be continued.) 


#APTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 


By JuLes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gorts,” “ Adrift in the Pacific,” ete., ete. 


HEN Tregomain asked Juhel to 
point out on the map the 
precise point where Muscat was 
situated, he could not believe his 
eyes. The ex-captain of the Rance 
barge transported to this place, so 
far, so very far, to the seas of the 
Asiatic continent ! 

“And so, Juhel, we are at the 
end of Arabia?” he asked, adjust- 
ing his eyeglasses. 

“Yes, at thesouth-eastextremity.”” 

“And what is that gulf there 
finishing like a funnel ?” 

“That is the Gulf of Oman.” 

“And this other which looks 
like the leg of a salt marsh ?” 

“That is the Persian Gulf.” 

“And the strait that unites 
them?” 

“ Those are the Straits of Ormuz.” 

“ And our friend's island ?"" 

“Ought to be somewhere in the 
Gulf of Oman.” 

“If it is there!” replied the 
bargeman, taking care that Antifer 
was not within earshot. 

Had Captain Antifer and his 
companions any political object in 
coming to Muscat ? 

Not the least. 

Were they interested in 
country ? 

Not at all, for their attention was 
concentrated on one of the islands 
in the gulf. 

But had they no opportunity of 
studying the state of affairs in the 
sultanate ? 

Yes, for their intention was to 
enter into communication with the 
representative of France in this 
corner of Arabia. 

Antifer thought it advisable to 
call on the agent at once. The 
police of the country, which are 
well organised, would probably have 
their suspicions regarding the ar- 
rival of three strangers at Muscat, 
unless some plausible reason could 
be given for tho voyage. But it 
would never do to give the real 
reason. 

The Ozus was due to start for 
Bombay within forty-eight hours. 
Antifer, Tregomain, and Juhel 
landed immediately. They did not 
trouble themselves about Ben Omar 
and Nazim, but left them to find 
out their movements, and accom- 
pany them when they began their 
search in the gulf. 


the 
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Our three friends followed a guide to 
an English hotel across the streets of this 
modern Babylon. Their luggage followed. 
How carefully they carried the sextant 
and the chronometer bought at St. Malo 
—particularly the chronometer, which 
Antifer would entrust to no one but him- 
self. By its aid the longitude of the 
famous island was to be determined. 
With what punctuality he had wound it 
up every day! What precautions he had 
taken to save it from the shocks that 
might interfere with its regularity ! 

When the travellers had taken their 
rooms they went off to interview the 
consular agent, who was much surprised 
to see three F'renchmen appear at his door. 
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“We are much obliged to you,” an- 
swered Antifer, “for you can be very 
useful to us in giving us some information 
regarding the country.” 

“Ts this merely a pleasure trip ?"" 

“ Yes and no. We are all of us sailors— 
my nephew, long-voyage captain ; Gildas 
Tregomain, an old commander of the 
Charmante Amélie”—and this time, to 
his friend's extreme satisfaction, he spoke 
of the barge as if it were a frigate—* and 
I am a coasting captain,” he added. “ We 
have been sent out by an important bouse 
at St. Malo to open a branch establish- 
ment either at Muscat or at one of the 
ports in the Gulf of Oman, or in the 
Persian Gulf.” 


‘This very Oriental town.’ 


He was a Provencal, of some fifty years 
of age, his name being Joseph Bard. His 
business was in white and manufactured 
cottons, in Indian shawls, in Chinese 
silks, in gold and silver embroideries, all 
of them articles in much request among 
the wealthy Orientals. 

Among Frenchmen, particularly when 
one of them is a native of Provence, ac- 
quaintance is soon made. Antifer intro- 
duced himself and his companions. After 
shaking hands and offering refreshments, 
the agent asked his visitors the object of 
their voyage. 

“T do not often receive a visit from my 
countrymen,” he said, “and it is a pleasure 
to welcome you. Anything I can do for 
you I will.” 


“Sir,” said Bard, only too glad to have 
something to say about a matter which 
would certainly add to his profits, “I can 
but approve of your plans, and offer you 
my services towards making them suc- 
cessful.” 

“In that case,” said Juhel, “we would 
ask if our branch had better be opened at 
Muscat, or at some other town on the 
coast.” 

“ At Muscat, by preference,” said Bard. 
“The place is daily increasing in im- 
portance by its communications with 
Persia, India, Mauritius, Reunion, Zanzi- 
bar, and the coast of Africa.” 

“And what are its exports?" asked 
Tregomain. 

“Dates, raisins, sulphur, fish, copal, 


gum arabic, shells, rhinoceros horn, oil, 
cocoanuts, rice, millet, coffee, and sweets.”” 

“ Sweets ?”” asked the bargeman, licking 
his lips with the tip of his tongue. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Bard. “ Sweets 
they call hulwah in this country, which 
are made of honey, sugar, gluten, and 
almonds,” 

“ We will taste them.” 

““As much as you like,” said Antifer, 
“but let us return to the question. It 
was not to eat sweets that we came to 
Muscat. Monsieur Bard has kindly told 
us the chief articles of commerce.” 

“To which I should add the pearl 
fishery in the Persian Gulf,” said the 
agent, “ which fishery is of the annual 
value of £320,000.” : 

You should have seen the disdainful 
pout with which Antifer greeted this. 
Pearls to the value of £320,000 were but a 
trifle to a man who possessed £4,000,000 
in precious stones. 

“True,” said Bard, “the pearl trade is 
in the hands of Hindoo merchants, who 
will admit of no competition.” 

“Not even from Muscat?” 
Juhel. 

“Not even from Muscat, where the 
merchants are not particularly pleased at 
seeing strangers establish themselves.” 

Juhel took advantage of this remark to 
give the conversation another turn. 

As Muscat is in 50° 20’ east, and 23° 
28’ north, it followed that the island they 
were in search of was beyond it. Evidently 
they must leave Muscat on pretence of 
discovering a favourable place for this 
imaginary branch establishment, and 
what Juhel did was to remark that it 
would be wise to visit the other towns in 
the sultanate before settling on Muscat ; 
and he then asked what these towns were. 

“There is Oman," said Bard. 

“To the north of Muscat?” 

“No, to the south-east."’ 

“ And in the north or north-east ? ” 

“The most considerable town is 
Rostak.” 

“On the gulf?” 

“No, in the interior.” 

“ And on the gulf?” 

“There is Sohar.” 

“ How far is that from here ? ” 

“About a hundred and twenty-five 
miles.” 

A wink from Juhel made his uncle 
understand the importance of this reply. 

“Ts there much trade at Sohar ?” 

“A good deal. The Sultan often resides 
there when such is the fancy of His 
Highness——” 

“His Highness!’ exclaimed Trego- 
main. Evidently the title sounded agree- 
ably in the bargeman’s ears. Perhaps it 
ought properly to be reserved for the 
Grand Turk, but Bard thought otherwise. 

“His Highness is at Muscat,” he added, 
“and when you have decided on a town 
for your offices, you will have to apply 
for his permission.” 

“Which His Highness will not, I hope, 
refuse us ?’’ asked Antifer. 

“On the contrary,” replied the agent, 
“he will be most happy, provided you 
pay the fees.”” 

Antifer indicated by a gesture that he 
was prepared to pay for the privilege right 
royally. 

“And how do you get to Sohar?” 
asked Juhel. 

“ By carayan.” 


asked 


“By caravan!” ejaculated the barge- 
an, evidently uneasy. 

“ Well,” said Bard, “ we have no rail- 
Ways or tramways in the sultanate. You 
an go in a cart or on a mule, unless you 
prefer to walk ——” 

“These caravans only start at long 
intervals, I suppose ?”” said Juhel. 

“Pardon,” said the agent, ‘‘there is a 
very active trade between Muscat and 
Sohar. One starts to-morrow ——” 

“To-morrow ?”’ said Antifer, “that 
will suit us splendidly; to-morrow we will 
caravan it!" 

The prospect of having to “ caravan" it 
was evidently not pleasant to Tregomain, 
to judge by the grimace he made. But he 
had not come to Muscat for the purpose of 
throwing obstacles in the way, and he had 
do resign himself to travelling under such 
painful conditions. 

“ But I donot see,” said the bargeman, 
“‘why we cannot go by water to Sohar. 
Ahundred and twenty miles in a boat——"” 

“ Why not ?”’ said Antifer. “ Tregomain 
is right. We should gain time ——” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Bard, “and T 
should be the first to advise you to 
go by sea if there were not certain 
dangers.” 

“What dangers?” asked Juhel. 

“The Gulf of Oman, gentleman, is not 


safe. As a trading vessel with a large 
crew, there might not be much to 
fear——" 


“Fear ?" said Antifer. “Fear a few 
squalls ?"” 

“No—pirates, who are rather plentiful 
in the Straits of Ormuz.” 

“ Bother it!” said Antifer. 

But to do him justice, he was only 
thinking of what he should do on his 
return with the treasure. 

In short, our travellers resolyed not to 
return by sea, and thought it useless to go 
to Sohar by sea under the circumstances. 
They would go with one caravan and 
return with another, and thus travel in 
safety. 

Here the interview ended, the travellers 
promising to call on their return and 
report the results of their inquiries, in the 
hope of profiting by his advice; Antifer 
even having the audacity to remark that 
the establishment of their branch would 
bring in important business by which the 
agency would profit. Before they went 
away Bard renewed his offer to introdnce 
them to His Highness, and undertook to 
obtain an audience for such distinguished 
foreigners. And then the said distin- 
guished foreigners departed for their 
hotel. 

Meantime, in a room of the same hotel, 
Ben Omar and Nazim were conferring to- 
gether. They had arrived at Muscat, but 
they were still unaware if Muscat were 
the end of the voyage. 

Was Antifer going farther ? It was for 
Ben Omar to know this ; he had a right to 
know it, but he knew no more about it 
than Saouk. 

“That is the consequence of having 
been so beastly ill!” said he; “why 
could you not have been well?” 

“May your Excellency be calm,” said 
Ben Omar. “This very day I will see 
Mr. Antifer—and I will learn—providing 
he is not going on board again." 

This being agreed upon, His Excellency 
went out, giving the notary orders to 
watch for Antifer's return to the hotel. This 
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return did not take place until late in the 
evening. Tregomain and Juhel went for 
a stroll in the streets of Muscat, while 
Antifer—in imagination—went for a hun- 
dred miles or so away, to the east of 
Sohar, on the shore of his island. It 
would have been useless to have asked him 
for his impressions of Muscat ; he noticed 
nothing, while Juhel and the bargeman 
were interested in everything they saw in 
this very Oriental town. They stopped 
in front of the shops and gazed at the 
heaps of merchandise of all sorts, the tur- 
bans, the belts, the woollen cloaks, the 
cotton cloths, and the mertaban jars 
resplendent with coloured enamel. At 
the sight of these fine things, Juhel 
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“ And that pretty ring; let us have ten 
rings—one for each of her fingers.” 

“Of what is my Enogate thinking ?” 

“Thinking?” said the bargeman, 
“why, thinking of you, of course!" 

“And we are separated by hundreds 
and hundreds of leagues.” 

“Ah!” interrupted the bargeman— 
“don't forget to buy a pot of those sweets 
the agent boasted about.” 

“ Had we better not try them before we 


buy?” 

“No, my boy, no,” replied Trego- 
main. “I intend Enogate to have first 
taste.” 


“And if she does not like them?” 
“She will think them delicious, because 


“First to the right, second to the left, and then straight on.’"" 


thought of the pleasure his beloved Eno- 
gate would have in possessing them. 
‘What a reminder it would be of this in- 
convenient voyage! And these jewels, 
curiously worked, these articles of artistic 
value—would she not be all the more 
pleased at receiving them from the hands 
of her betrothed? Yes, far more so 
than with the diamonds promised her by 
her uncle. 

This was Tregomain’s idea, and he said 
to his young friend— 

“We will buy that necklace for the 
little one, and you can give it to her when 
you get back.” 

“When we get back!" said Juhel, 
sighing. 


it is you who have brought them from 
such a distance.” 

How well the excellent man knew a 
girl's heart, although no girl, either at 
St. Malo or St. Servan or Dinard had 
ever thought of becoming Madame Trego- 
main! 

In short, neither of them regretted their 
walk through the capital of the sultanate, 
the appearance and cleanliness of which 
many a European city might envy—with 
the exception, of course, of the birthplace 
of Antifer, which he considered one of the 
first cities of the world. 

Juhel noticed, however, that there were 
a large number of police about, who 
seemed to be very suspicious, and that 
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they carefully watched these new arrivals 
at Muscat, who had given no account of 
what brought them there. Unlike the 
meddlesome police of certain European 
States, who require passports, and require 
answers to untimely questions, these 
police confined themselves to following 
the strangers at a distance; and the 
strangers would never be allowed to leave 
the Sultan’s territory without the Sultan 
knowing why they had come thore. 
Fortunately, Captain Antifer had no 
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suspicion of what was going on, for he 
would have been in a terrible state of fear 
for the sucgess of his adventure. To take 
several millions away from an island in 
the Gulf of Oman was what His Highness 
would never permit. In Europe the State 
takes half of all treasure trove; in Asia 
the sovereign, who is the State, does not 
hesitate to take the whole. 

When Antifer returned to the hotel he 
was visited by Ben Omar. Opening the 
door just a little way, the notary put in 


his head, and in his most insinuating tone 
asked— 

“May I know?” 

“What ?”” 

“May I know, Mr. Antifer, in what 
direction we are going?” 

“ First to the right, second to the left, 
and then straight on.” 

And thereupon Captain Antifer shut the 
door with a bang. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘HAT @& delicious morning it was! Cold 
as only a day in Northern Maine can 
be, but so pure, so dry, so brilliant, that the 
blood went leaping through my veins, and I 
could have laughed for mere joy. For miles 
and miles, the frozen surface of the lakespread 
away, glittering in the early sun, like a vast 
mirror. ‘Sherwaun” the lake was called, 
after a tribe of Indians that had once dwelt 
upon its shores, but had long since disap- 
peared ; all, except one old man, Mokwa by 
name, who occupied a little hut some dis- 
tance below our house. 

A sturdy boy of fifteen, “tough as a 
hickory knot "—so my father said—warmly 
clad in my suit of thick woollens with my 
mittens, and cap with earflaps, I ran down 
the path which led to the lake, whistling and 
singing, breaking off now and then to send 
a wild halloo after a scuttling hare. 

My ice-boat the Elfin lay at the little 
stone pier, with her sails neatly furled, all 
ready for a start. A brisk wind was blow- 
ing, and soon I was spinning down the lake 
at a great speed. 

I had made the Elfin myself after a 
description I had found in an illustrated 
paper ; for there were no other ice-boats on 
Sherwaun. Our few neighbours considered 
the Elfin a marvel, though the older people 
gravely predicted that I would one day come 
to grief with her. But she was strongly 
though roughly put together, and after a few 
harmless overturns, while I was learning to 
handle her, I felt as safe as in my own bed at 
home. 

How gaily she swept along, her runners 
clanging like bells upon the ice, the sails 
pulling and tugging at the sheet line! How 
she leaped as she struck some uneven spot 
on the surface, like a spirited horse clearing 
a petty obstruction! How beautifully she 
minded the slightest touch of the helm ; and 
how proud and excited I was! 

When I first started I had geen a dark 
object on the lake at the foot of grandfather’s 
grounds, which joined ours. As I drew 
nearer I recognised the old Indian Mokwa. 
He was fishing through a hole which he had 
cut in the ice. 

“ What luck, Mokwa ?” I cried asI brought 
the Elfin around with a swoop, and let her 
glide slowly up to where he crouched, while 
I inwardly hoped my grandfather would not 
observe the old man poaching upon that 
part of the lake which he regarded as his 
own especial property. For it must be con- 
fessed that my grandfather was a hot-tem- 
pered person and quick to take offence. 

Mokwa looked up with a scowl. ‘“ No luck, 
for reason of you,” he growled. ‘You make 
me just lose a fine pike with your mad, fool's 
howling.” 

I did not like Mokwa; no one did, for he 
was an evil, bad-tempered old savage, who 
never had a pleasant look on his dark face, 
or a civil word on his thin, crvel lips. He 
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supported himself by fishing in the lake and 
hunting on the hills, selling what he did not 
need for his own use. At times he acted as 
guide to parties coming up from the city. 
But there were seasons when the old man 
would have starved, or frozen, but for 
my mother’s goodness. She liked him no 
better than the rest of us; but all the same 
she sent him food, and fuel, and medicine 
when he was ill; and although Mokwa never 
expressed his gratitude by word or look, I 
fancied her kindness had made an impression 
upon him. 

On the morning I am describing, I was in 
too joyous a mood to heed the old Indian’s 
sullenness, so I only cried out as I sailed on 
again— 

_“ Well, Iam off, Mokwa! Good-bye!” 

I had the day before me, and thought I 
would ran down and have a look at Lenewa 
Falls, which I had not seen since the lake 
was frozen. I was gliding merrily along, 
when, happening to glance back to where I 
had left Mokwa, I saw that my grandfather 
had evidently spied him out, for he was 
striding down the path toward the lake, his 
every motion expressive of wrath. 

* Grandfather is too hard on the old chap,” 
I thought, and at once prepared to return 
and see what I could do to settle matters 
between them. As I drew near, the Indian 
landed a large fish, probably the same pike 
that the Elfin and I had scared away a few 
moments ago. He placed it in a shallow 
birch basket at his side, rebaited his hook, 
and went to work again, entirely indifferent 
to the fact that grandfather was shouting 
at him from the bank: “Take yourself off, 
Mokwa. I won’t have you cutting holes in the 
ice before my door. ’Tis on the other side of 
the lake where you belong. Do you hear?” 

Without so much as raising his head, the 
Indian drew from the hole another fish, and 
then began breaking away the edges of the ice 
to widen the opening. 

This was the straw too much. Grand- 
father hurried down toward Mokwa, his face 
flushed with anger. 

“Don’t pretend to be deaf, you skulking 
rascal,” he exclaimed, touching the Indian 
lightly on the shoulder, “ but take yourself off 
and fish in some other place. I won’t have 
you here.” 

Still Mokwa did not move, but deliberately 
continued chopping at the ice. Broken bits 
flew into my grandfather’s face, which en- 
raged him so that, with a quick movement of 
his foot, he sent the Indian’s basket spinning 
toward me. It overturned and discharged 
the fish, which slid still farther along the 
surface of the lake. While I was trying to 
restore the slippery things to the basket, my 
little sister, who had been brought over to 
grandfather’s on a visit, came skipping down 
the bank, her yellow hair fluttering in the 
wind. 

“Hugo,” she called, beckoning to me, 


“ bring the fish back; poor Mokwa wants 
them for his dinner.” 

Grandfather caught little Beatrice, or 
“ Bee,” as we called her, up in his arms, and, 
while he lectured old Mokwa, stroked her 
hair tenderly from time to time, for he loved 
the child above everything else on earth. 

The Indian arose to his feet as I ap- 
proached and handed his basket. 

“Now go,” continued my grandfather, 
“take your fish and march! I gave you a piece 
of ground on the other side of the Sherwaun. 
Keep to it, and don’t come over here again.” 

“Give—you give!’ exclaimed Mokwa, 
straightening himself up to his full height. 
“The old white man cannot give what is 
not his. This, all this belonged to me,” and 
he threw his arms wide apart. “It belonged 
to my people before ever you saw the light. 
It is not yours to give.” 

Mokwa was working himself up into a ter- 
rible rage. He dashed the basket I had 
offered him furiously upon the ice at his feet. 
The fish slipped through the opening he had 
made, and were lost to sight in an instant. 

Bee, alarmed at the scene, hid her face on 
grandfather’s shoulder and sobbed. 

“There, there, pretty one! Nothing shall 
harm you,”’ he said soothingly. 

The look with which Mokwa regarded my 
grandfather almost froze my blood; it was 
so full of cold, cruel malevolence. 

“Come, go on!” exclaimed grandfather, 
who in his anger would not listen to my en- 
treaties, ‘“‘and, remember,’ he continued, 
“TI won't have you cutting holes before my 
house. If I catch you at it again, I will set 
my dogs on you.” 

“And I,” returned Mokwa, “have dogs, 
too. I keep them here,” striking his breast 
fiercely, ‘and one time they shall tear your 
heart from your body, old white man!” 

He bent and tightened the straps of his 
queer, old-fashioned skates with round run- 
ners. Thenext moment he was gone, shoot- 
ing along over the ice like a bird, for Mokwa 
could skate better and faster than any man I 
ever saw. 

Grandfather said something about ‘ In- 
dian rant,” and turned back towards the 
house. Bee slipped from his arms, and, 
approaching me, whispered : 

“ Did all of the poor man’s fish go into the 
water, Hugo?” 

“ He will catch more,” I said, for her lips 
were quivering and her eyes were full of tears. 

“But grandpa won’t let him come back,’”” 
she answered wistfully. Then she added, 
brightening up, “ I'll tell you what I will do. 
I will makea nice hook out of a big crooked 
pin, and I will put a piece of bread on it, then 
I will catch back Mokwa’'s fish, and you shall 
take them to him.” 

“ Very well,” I said, “go and talk to grand- 
father.”’ I waneted to be off, but I would not 
leave Bee on the ice alone. 

“Come in, Bee,’’ called grandfather, from 


the bank above, and the child mounted the 
rough path and joined him. 

The old Indian’s revengeful face dwelt 
in my mind and worried me a good deal. 
But I determined to drive away the thought, 
for I was out to enjoy myself. 

“Now for the Falls,” I said, as I trimmed 
the Elfin’s sails. 

I had made a long tack, and was coming 
back on the wind, when I caught sight of a 
small figure fluttering along on the ice, close 
by my grandfather’s place. 

I knew at once that it was my little sister. 
I had scarcely time to recognise her, when 
another object moved swiftly towards her. 
It was Mokwa, and he was swooping down 
upon her like a hawk upon a dove. Before 
I could utter a sound or change the course of 
my boat, he had snatched her up and slung 
her upon his back. 

I watched him for one breathless second, 
to ascertain what he meant todo. Heseemed 
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undecided, and moved like a dazed man, 
blundering hither and thither, without any 
apparent object or knowledge of what he was 
about. I was sure now that he was labouring 
under one of those terrible “ spells” I heard 
spoken of as coming upon him at times, when 
he was utterly mad and capable of any 
ferocious deed. 

I shouted and hallooed for help at the top 
of my lungs. Mokwa, and Mokwa only, heard 
my cry, and the old savage, probably dream- 
ing in his insane mood that he was once 
again on the war-path of his younger days, 
sent back a shrill, defiant whoop, the most 
blood-curdling, heart-chilling sotnd I have 
ever heard—.a sound full of deadly menace 
and furious rage. 

He raised his hand and shook it at me, 
then he turned and, with the sweep of an 
eagle, sped down the lake. I knew what lay 
below there. 


The lake, compressed into a narrow chan- 
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nel, rushed over the rocks and stones into the 
river below with a thunder to be heard a mile 
away. So violent and swift was the cascade 
—we called it Lenewa Falle—that it had 
never been frozen within my memory. The 
mad Indian was dashing straight towards the 
Falls, and in his frenzy I felt instinctively 
he would hurl my sister over to instant death, 
and perhaps himself with her. 

Heart-sick and half crazy myself with ter- 
ror, I turned the Eifin’s head after the flying 
Indian, hoping, in some way, to stop him and 
save little Bee. If I could have driven right 
shead I should certainly have been able to 
come up with Mokwa in a very short time, 
but the wind would not allow of this. I could 
only hope, by close calculation, to intercept 
him at some point on the lake short of the 
Falls, and, if possible, ran him down with my 
ice-boat. 

The worst of the situation was that I could 
not keep the mad savage in sight all the time ; 
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and when my back was turned my apprehen- 
sion was so great that I could scarcely think, 
or manage the craft. 

Mokwa skated on, his head and body thrust 
dar forward, and his arms swinging rapidly. 
He had secured Bee upon his back with a 
leathern strap. The poor little darling kept 
her face turned toward me, and I knew that 
she was crying. 

Again and again I shot up to the Indian 
and tried to bear down upon him, but each 
time he managed to evade me, and the Eljin’s 
sails would shake and tremble, then flap 
loosely against the mast, and before I could 
fill the canvas again, Mokwa was almost out 
of sight. 

Now we were nearing the Lenewa; a heavy 
tremulous booming filled the air, and the 
Indian was making straight for the thick 
white ridge of ice looming ahead. 

The wind had risen, and bore me forward 
at a fearful rate. I was now in terror lest I 
should injure Bee if I carried out my first 
idea; but what else could I do? 

With one rapid glance backward I saw that 
a crowd had collected. Help was coming, 
but it would be too late. 

Mokwa watched me warily, and again, with 
© tigerish yoll, he dodged the Elfin as I bore 
down upon him. Masses of frozen foam and 
hummocks of ice formed a great white bar 
from shore to shore, under which the volume 
of water poured down into the river helow. 
Mokwa mounted the ridge of ice, and, pointing 
to the torrent, glanced at me. Then, for the 
first time, Bee shrieked, though her voice 
could scarcely be heard for the din and roar 
of the Falls that filled the air. 

The rough, uneven surface upon which the 
Indian stood was a treacherous foothold, and 


Te days of the Indian lion are nearly 
past. He has been hunted to exter- 
mination in the great Hurriana desert near 
Delhi, once his stronghold, and now only 
exists in Gujerat and Cutch in Western India. 

One does not often hear lion yarns from 
living Indian sportsmen, but the pages of 
the old “ Bengal Sporting Magazine ” of fifty 
and sixty years ago contain several of them. 

Possibly some of our boys might be in- 
tecested in a chat about these rapidly disap- 
pearing animals. 

For many years a great dispute raged as 
to whether the Indian lion had a mane or 
no, and there has been much controversy 
over the maneless lion of Gujerat. 

Into the details of this controversy it 
would be tiresome to enter, but famous 
naturalists seem to be of the opinion that, 
while there are maneless lions in Persia, the 
In-lian species is not of this class. 

They account for the absence of the mane 
in several Indian specimens by the thorny 
kind of jungle country which the lion has 
perforce to infest in India, and in which his 
mane is pulled out and destroyed, whereas 
in Africa he lives under conditions which 
permit of his mane development. 

It would be extraordinary if no lion were 
found in India, for no other country can 
show more numerous species of the feline 
tribe; and at one time the king of beasts was 
very common, but owing to his habits he fell 
‘an easier prey to the Indian sportsmen than 
the tiger. 

The lion has been called the desert king ; 
the tiger, the monarch of the jungles. 
Having no inaccessible dens to retire to in 
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he slipped backward again and again. This 
gave me a chance to sweep in between him 
and the Falls. I brought the Elfin round 
close to him. Little Bee’s agonised face 
made me desperate. I sprang from the boat 
right at the Indian’s breast, and clung around 
his neck like a wild cat, and tore at the strap 
which held Bee with my teeth. It burst 
asunder, and Bee slipped to the ground. 

“ Run, run for your life!” I had just time 
to shout, when down we came with a crash, 
and rolled over together. I struggled to free 
myself from his arms as the sound of water 
grew louder. I caught a glimpse of the 
surging, leaping gulf beneath us, and then my 
senses must have left me, for I remembered 
nothing more until the welcome shouts, the 
ringing of skates, and the tread of many feet 
surrounded me, and I found myself released 
from Mokwa’s clutch, with Bee sobbing 
against my shoulder, as I sat on the frame- 
work of the Elfin, bewildered and trembling. 

The first words I heard distinctly came 
from Gus Powers, a great good-natured 
fellow, one of my father’s field-hands. 

“He seems so set on getting in to the 
drink,” he shouted angrily, “I’m a good 
mind to chuck him over the rocks myself.” 

There was a hearty growl of assent and ap- 
proval from the others. 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” cried Bee, running up 
to grandfather. “ Please don’t let Gus throw 
poor Mokwa into the dreadful water.” 

“ That's what the old savage was going to 
do with you !”” growled Gus. 

“ But he was too mad to know anything,” 
sobbed Bee, “ and you are not a bit mad, Gus. 
—You shan’t, I say you shan't,” and she 
burst into tears. 

Mokwa sat on the ice, his head bent on 
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the hot weather, the lions of necessity took 
up their abode where water could be found ; 
and as places of this description were rare, 
and generally near villages, their retreat was 
easily beaten up, and their entire destruction 
specdily effected. In the month of May (a 
month of scorching heat, when the Hurriana 
desert is burnt dry by the fierce west wind 
—the Loo) the lion-shooting party had only 
to ask one question from the people of the 
country to know where they might expect 
sport— Where water was still to be 
found?” 

No wonder, then, that in twenty-three 
years from the occupation of the country 
the lions, which at one time were numerous 
in the dry and sandy deserts of the Hurriana, 
became extinct in that part of the country. 

There was, over fifty years ago, in the 
Tower menagerie a famous lion, called “ King 
George,” which, when a cub, had been pre- 
sented to King George tv. by General Watson. 
It was an Indian lion from the Hurriana, 
and grew to be the largest lion in England 
while it lived. 

This lion is often mentioned as a proof 
that Indian lions would have manes if the 
country they lived in permitted them to 
grow, for he was renowned for the superb 
development of his mane. 

Lion-hunting was more exciting work 
even than tiger-hunting. Many elephants 
(we are told by a contributor to the “ Bengal 
Sporting Magazine” in 1837) will stand the 
charge of a tiger, coming down through 
jungle partially or wholly concealed, that 
would turn tail if the same occurred in open 
ground from a distance, if the elephant had 


his folded arms. He raised his eyes and 
looked at Bee with a singular expression on 
his dark face. 

All the men, grandfather at their head, 
seemed bent on punishing Mokwa ; but a feel- 
ing of pity for the lonely old Indian had 
suddenly taken possession of me, so, stagger- 
ing to my feet, I thrust myself in between 
him and Gus. 

“Look here,” I shouted. 
will you? Mokwa was crazy when he 
grabbed Bee. I saw that in his eyes. If I 
can forgive him, so ought you.” 

There was silence for a moment; then grand- 
father laid his hand kindly on my shoulder. 

“ Perhaps you are right, my boy,”’ he said 
slowly. Then turning to the group of excited 
men he advised them to let the matter drop 
where it was. This they finally consented to 
do, and presently I was alone with Mokwa. 
Advancing to where he sat, I assisted him to 
rise. 

He gazed at me wonderingly, then, tapping 
his breast, he muttered, ‘“ Yes, yes, young 
white brave right, Old Mokwa mad. Some- 
day young brave be great chief,” and with- 
out another word he skated slowly away 
with his head bowed on his breast. 

The next day mother called me into the 
garden, and showed me a pile of valuable 
pelts and a lovely little bark canoe. 

“ Old Mokwa left these this morning,” she 
explained, “for the young white brave— 
meaning you, I suppose.” 

I did not like to accept such a present 
from the old Indian, and at once determined 
to take them back to his home in the wood. 
But when I came to look for him he had dis- 
appeared, and though we watched for him for 
several seasons, Mokwa never returned. 
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a good view of his opponents. Lion-hunt- 
ing constantly afforded instances of this. 
and the most unexceptionable elephants 
thought it no dishonour to have sometimes 
recourse to the discretionary part of valour 
on these occasions by giving the lion a wide 
berth. The best elephants, famous as staunch 
against tigers, were occasionally found to 
flinch against the lions of Kandeish. 

I have often seen the fact noted that in 
the year 1865 two lions were very unex- 
pectedly killed near Gwalior, where their 
presence was far from being suspected ; but 
I had not seen any particulars till the other 
day, when I was inspecting some very musty 
pamphlets which I had purchased. You 
may judge of my joy when I found a cutting 
from the “Delhi Gazette’”” which gave the 
account of it. I transcribe the cutting for 
your benefit : : 

“Lions near Gwatiorn.—A very fine lion 
was bagged within sight of the fort of Gwalior, 
and not beyond fifteen miles from the station 
of Morar, on Friday, the 27th January, by a 
party of sportsmen. There were three lions 
seen. The one killed was a very fine male, 
measuring eight feet five and a half inches 
from nose to tail, and with a noble head, the 
cheeks and breast covered with hair three or 
four inches long. He received a shot as he 
was in the act of charging at the beaters, 
one of whom he seized by the arm, but 
fortunately the wound was slight. The 
animal was sent into the station of Morar, 
where he was inspected by most of the 
garrison, and caused no little sensation, as 
the proximity of such noble game was un- 
known there. In a letter to hand this 


morning the same writer says: ‘I wrote 
yesterday, mentioning a party of Shikaries 
having killed a fine lion on the 27th and 
having seen two others, one of which was 
wounded. The one then wounded has just 
been brought in dead ; of course his skin is 
spoilt from being out for four days, but he 
appears even larger than the one brought in 
at first. I fancy killing two lions within 
fifteen miles of Gwalior is an extraordinary 
circumstance, and I should like you to men- 
tion that such had been done.’”” 

I have alluded to the fact that in Persia 
there are two species of lions, the black. 
maned and the common maneless lion. 
Layard, in that fascinating book which I 
hope you have read (‘ Discoveries in the 
Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon”), tells us 
a most interesting thing about these two 
varieties. The inhabitants of the country 
(who are Mohammedans or Mussulmans) 
say that the black-maned lion is a Kafir, 
or infidel, bat that the other is a Mussulman. 
By a proper remonstrance, and at the same 
time pronouncing the profession of faith, a 
true believer may induce the one to spare 
his life, but the unbelieving animal is inex- 
orable. 

There is another extract from his book 
which tells of a wonderful (far too wonderful) 
way of killing the lion of which the Arabs 
boast, and trustworthy persons assured Dr. 
Layard that they had seen the feat per- 
formed. 

“A man having bound his right arm with 
strips of tamarisk, and holding in his hand 
a strong piece of the same wood about a 
foot or more in length, hardened in the fire 
and sharp at both ends, will advance boldly 
into the animal's lair. When the lion 
springs upon him, he forces the wood into 
the animal’s extended jaws, which will then 


Bn Dr. Worrall and Louis Henley were 
thoroughly fagged out when they got 
back to the camp that day. The toil of 
their ten hours’ stalk in the desolate region 
at the foot of the Himalayas was in itself 
severe, but they would not have chafed at 
that so much had the quality of the “ sport” 
adequately repaid their labours. Truly it 
was dispiriting, after traversing the whole of 
Sikkim — across terai, swamp, and forest —to 
meet with nothing more worthy of their guns 
than jungle-fowl, pigeons, and hill-partridges. 
In quest of bigger game they had even 
ventured into the barren wildernesses of 
Bhootan, but with a meagre success out of 
all proportion to the travail involved. The 
native shikari, whom they had secured at 
one of the villages, promised them any 
number of wild yaks, with maybe a chance 
of a black bear, if they would trust them- 
selves to his guidance. 

“ Little way more, sahibs,” the man would 
say, salaaming, “and plenty yak, plenty 
bear.” 

They had gone that “little way more,” 
and a good deal farther, until they grew 
weary and morose with their want of luck. 
Yes, it was exasperating. 

“T reckon this trip is a downright failure,” 
exclaimed Louis irritably, as they sat in 
their tent that night. “I vote we give it up 
as a bad job and make tracks homeward.” 

“We've been unlucky, that’s all,” re- 
turned Dr. Worrall. “There are yaks 
about, for we came across their ‘spoor’ 
to-day up by the lake. Halloo, Louis, what's 
that thing?” 
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be held open whilst he can despatch the 
astonished beast with the pistol which he 
holds in his left hand.” 

Truly a wonderful tale. Remember that 
a lion weighs 35 stone (and upwards), and 
think of the strength of the Arab’s right 
arm which could arrest its spring after a 
bound of fifteen to twenty feet. And think, 
too, of the Arab’s agility in escaping the 
massive paw, which will batter in the skull 
of an ox as if it had been smitten with a 
sledge hammer. 

The tale may well rank with that told on 
the Malabar coast of India of the bison, that 
it snuffs up stones, and discharges them out 
of its nostrils at its enemies with the force of 
musket-balls, and that a wound so inflicted 
is always fatal. 

But, wonderful as is the boast of the Arabs, 
it has been pointed out by the great Indian 
naturalist Blyth that in one of the plates in 
Layard's book representing one of his finds 
a man is figured in the act of killing a lion 
in this way, except that a sword is substituted 
for the pistol. 

To go back to the “ B. S. M.” fora descrip- 
tion of a lion-hunt in the year 1833, in that 
great Hurriana plain of which I have already 
made mention. A contributor*remarks : 

“The first lion-hunt I ever was present 
at was the most beautiful sight I have ever 
witnessed. The party assembled at Hissar, 
where some of the sporting elephants of the 
Marquis of Hastings’ retinue were stationed. 
A duffedar's party of Skinner's Horse accom- 
panied us. The presence of Sowars in lion- 
hunting is very necessary ; the plains being 
extensive, the animal is liable to be lost after 
the first onset unless Sowars are at hand to 
go out on the flanks, or to push on ahead 
to mark the jungle the lion retires into. 
In general, when a lion is pursued, he will 
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Louis had pulled out his chronometer as he 
was speaking, and the doctor's eye chanced 
to catch the gewgaw that dangled from the 
chain. 

“This 2°’ replied Louis nonchalantly. 
“Oh, it’s a little present I had from Pollard 
before he left Calcutta. Neither valuable 
nor very ornamental, but I keep it in memory 
of him.’’ 

The object which Dr. Worrall now 
scrutinised with some degree of curiosity 
was a conical-shaped piece of green jade, 
about an inch in length; from the base 
of it projected a short strip of tarnished 
metal, and through this metal the hole 
had been bored by which Louis was en- 
abled to append it to his watch-chain. 
Dr. Worrall looked long and carefully at the 
article. 

“Where did Pollard get it?” he asked, a 
grave look on his face. 

“Well, he came across it in’ this very 
neighbourhood, I believe. Perhaps I ought 
to say—putting the fact into plain English— 
he stole it. He it was who first told me of 
the glorious sport to be had hereabouts, and 
80 tired my ambition” 

“Yes, but the pendant. How did he 
become possessed of that?” 

“Oh, by some means or other he secretly 
obtained access to a Brahmin temple, in 
which an elaborately jewelled image of Siva 
was enshrined. The jade teeth of the idol 
were fixed into their sockets with golden 
screws, and Pollard, desirous of having a 
memento of his hazardous emprise, broke 
one of the teeth off, and carried it away with 
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endeavour to get away by sneaking off, or 
take to the open country and there await 
the attack; the latter a tiger is never 
known to do, and I consider it to form the 
only peculiar difference in the two kinds of 
sport. A lion that takes to this open fight- 
ing gives more exciting sport by far than 
anything I have seen in tiger-hunting, and 
is the most trying for the elephants.” 

The same writer tells of a lion, young 
but nearly full-grown, which stood exactly 
three feet high, was nine feet long, and his 
mane was nine inches in length. 

Very little is on record of the habits of the 
Indian lion. It is said to prey chiefly on 
bullocks and donkeys, but does not seem to 
follow the tiger's example in its man-eating 
propensities. The fat is highly prized by 
the natives as a cure for rheumatism. 

It is doubtful whether it ever grows 
to the same size as a large male tiger, 
but it is a heavier animal, and quite differ- 
ently built. Its chest is deeper, and its back- 
bone shorter. It is an animal suited for 
running in pursuit of its prey; while the 
tiger never does this, but creeps up till 
close enough for its lightning-like rush or 
spring. 

The superior weight of the lion is ac- 
counted for by the singular density of the 
muscles end the compactness of the bones. 
These are so hard that they will produce 
fire with steel, like the tooth of the hippo- 
potamus. 

Lions sometimes live to a great age. 
“Pompey,” which died in 1760, is said to 
have lived in the Tower of London for seventy 
years ; but so long a life is not claimed for 
any other captive lion. Those which are 
carried about and exhibited to the public 
seem to run the best chance, and survive 
generally seventeen to twenty years. 
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him. It was the act of an iconoclast, a 
vandal, but” 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” ericd Dr. 
Worrall excitedly, “ that this is the notorious 
Bharatra tooth ?” 

“ Now you mention it, I recollect that was 
the name of the temple—the Bharatra temple. 
But why notorious?” 

“Tt appears that the Bhootanese have a 
special regard for these teeth, certain scores 
or inscriptions upon them being attributed 
to Brahma’s own hand. It was the double- 
triangle cut into the face of this piece of 
jade that caused me to question you 
respecting it. A description of the missing 
tooth was circulated throughout the district, 
the Rajah of Waysnu offering a substantial 
reward for its recovery. If you value your 
comfort and safety, Louis, I would advise 
you to get rid of the stone at the earliest 
opportunity. Many a fanatic would not 
count the cost if he could only obtain 
possession of the tooth, and many who are 
not fanatics would have little scruple about 
sticking a knife into you for the sake of the 
reward.” 

“T had no idea I was carrying such a 
dangerous article about with me,” rejoined 
Louis, with a laugh. “Here it goes back 
into my pocket.” 

“ Hark |" interposed the doctor, suddenly 
sitting up stiffly. ‘“ What wae that?” 

He rose to his feet, strode past the tent- 
pole, and lifted the flap of the tent. Fora 
minute he looked keenly out into the night, 
listening. 

“T must have been mistaken,” he said 
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returning. “I thought I heard stealthy 
footsteps in the grass. But there’s nobody 
about.” 

“The wind among the leaves, that was 
all,” opined Louis, with a yawn. “I say, 
Worrall, I think I'll turn in. I’m dead’beat.” 

The doctor followed his companion’s 
example, and within half an hour the twain 
were deep in slumber. How long Louis had 
slept he knew not before he awoke with a 
shiver, the cold night air beating full upon 
his face. And no wonder—for there, not a 
yard from his head, the tent-cloth was 
dangling loose. While he was dreamily 
debating the means by which the canvas 
could be refastened with the least amount of 
exertion to himself, he saw a hand thrust 
into the opening. Louis gazed fixedly. The 
cloth was cautiously raised, and now the 
moon’s rays glistened upon a forearm, which, 
protruded into the tent, swept gently from 
side to side, in an ever widening semicircle. 

Louis rolled over noiselessly and clutched 
the groping limb with both his hands. The 
tug of war was violent but brief, for Louis’ 
fingers slipped down his adversary’s arm as 
if it were the body of an eel. The vigour he 
had used, thus unexpectedly released, shot 
him backwards upon Dr. Worrall, who, 
alarmed at his friend’s halloos, had risen 
into a sitting posture. Before they could 
“sort themselves out,” the would-be pilferer 
—for there could be no doubt that the 
intruder was upon plunder bent—had utterly 
vanished into the night. Nor, although they 
roused the inmates of the camp—their 
Hindoo bearers, porters, and attendants— 
could the slightest trace of the marauder be 
discovered. 

“These Indian tent thieves are slippery 
customers,” remarked Dr. Worrall. “ Lite- 
rally, I mean. They smear their bodies 
with oil and grease, and then go about their 
nefarious business naked. We must keep a 
better watch in future. But I don’t think 
they'll trouble us again—at least not 
to-night.” 

Nor did they. 

Next morning, while the hunters were 
imbibing their chota hazree, or early break- 
fast, the Bhootanese shikari, Chuta Sen, 
came running breathlessly into camp. He 
had already been to the top of an adjoining 
hill, from whence he had seen a herd of yaks 
grazing in the valley beyond. Would the 
sahibs start at once ? 

Swallowing a hasty meal, the Englishmen 
shouldered their weapons and set off to the 
spot. For once, Chuta Sen had not 
deceived them. There, far below, they could 
discern a dozen or so of the wild oxen, mere 
brown dots on the plain, browsing placidly 
upon the sparse herbage. It became necessary 
to exercise the utmost caution in approaching 
the herd, and a course was accordingly 
shaped round a hummock of the hill to iee- 
ward, this détour bringing the hunters 
within gunshot. 

Singling out their animals, Dr. Worrall 
and Louis fired together. The alarmed yaks 
broke up in disorder, most of them stampeding 
up the valley, while three only—and one of 
these evidently wounded badly—burst away 
in the opposite direction. Dr. Worrall, fol- 
lowed by the two Hindoo servants, rushed 
pell-mell over the boulders in the hope of 
heading the larger herd at the neck of the 
hollow, and so of getting another shot at 
them. Louis, on the other hand, elected to 
pursue the bull he had wounded, which, from 
its laboured flight, he saw must soon drop 
of exhaustion. Handing his gun to Chuta 
Sen, and ordering that worthy to keep close 
at his heels, he broke out into a run eastward. 

“‘ Look, sahib!’? cried the shikari, point- 
ing. ‘Yaks make for the nullah. We cut 
off corner this way.” 
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The terrified brutes had, indeed, veered 
from their original track, and were now 
plunging full tilt towards a deep ravine 
that cut into the mountains to the north. 
Following his companion’s lead, Louis 
bounded up the rugged slope, from which a 
narrow shelf of bare rock presently branched 
off round the crown of the precipitous gorge. 

“Ts this our path?” exclaimed Louis, 
hesitating. 

“Yes, sahib,” returned Chuta Sen, who, 
hampered with the gun, had once more taken 
up the rear. ‘“ Yaks soon pass below. Haste, 
sahib, haste!” 

Louis needed no urging. Down the steep 
he went—recklessly enough considering that 
but six feet of stony ledge separated him 
from the brink of a gulf, three hundred feet 
sheer—over boulders and tussocks of coarse 
growth, where a slip of the foot would have 
been fatal. Down, down—now leaping, now 
scrambling on aill-fours—for fully five 
minutes. Then he stopped dead, with 
blanched face. Before him and to his right 
yawned cavernous depths ; on his left hand 
was the perpendicular face of the mountain. 
The cliff path had ended. 

“What do you mean by choosing this 
route?” cried Louis, angry and gasping. 
“We can’t get any farther. Let us go back, 
or we shall miss the— ”* 

As he spoke he turned wrathfully upon 
the shikari. The words choked in his throat. 
Half-a-dozen paces behind him stood Chuta 
Sen—half smiling, half scornful, wholly 
self-possessed—the loaded gun held at the 
“ present.’” 

“Feringhee,”’ he said, a metallic ring in 
his voice, “I want the tooth—the sacred 
tooth of Siva!” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Louis, flinching before 
the black muzzle. “That’s it, is it? So it 
was you who were prying round the tent last 
night; perhaps it was you, too, who 
attempted to rob us while we were asleep.” 

“The tooth!’ repeated Chuta Sen im- 
patiently. “Give me that and you go safe. 
If no, then I shoot and take it.” 

“Tt will be bad for you if you do,” said 
Louis, assuming an air of confidence he little 
felt. “The noise of the shot will bring my 
friends upon you, and your life will pay——_—” 

“ Before they reach here,” interrupted the 
shikari quickly, “I shall be away—away. I 
tell the whole story, and then they, not I, 
have to run.” 

The bantering tones in which Chuta Sen 
spoke told Louis that he had not to deal 
with a religious zealot—indeed, the mere 
fact of the man’s refraining from killing him 
without scruple made that point sufficiently 
certain. No; clearly the shikari had in his 
mind the reward offered by the Rajah to the 
restorer of the purloined tooth. This know- 
ledge inspired Louis with some degree of 
hope. It would be idle to expect aid from 
Dr. Worrall, who at that moment was prob- 
ably miles away; and yet Louis did not 
relish yielding up his possessions without even 
the show of a struggle. Only one course 
remained—he must temporise with the fellow, 
and if possible outwit him. 

“Look here,” he said, pulling the wedge 
of green jade from his pocket. ‘ The 
thing’s of no value to me. You shall have 
it if you put down that gun.” 

“No, no,” replied Chuta Sen warily. 
“Throw it to my feet, so I can pick it up. 
The sahib must not move till I reach the 
top of the rocks, or I fire. There I cast the 
gun over the edge, and then the sahib may 
catch me—if he can.” 

“Very well,” said Louis, biting his lip. 
“Here it is.” 

The piece of jade dropped a couple of feet 
in front of the wily hillsman. As he crooked 
his back in order to seize it, the gun in his 


right hand was necessarily depressed for an 
instant, and in that instant Louis had flung 
himself upon the bent figure. The weapon 
fell with a clatter to the earth, and the two 
men grappled in fierce conflict. 

To and fro they swayed in mad strivings, 
now on the verge of the dizzy height, and 
anon close pressed against the adamant face 
of the beetling crags. Suddenly the lithe 
shikari shook himself free. With a snarl of 
hatred, the light of murder in his eyes, he 
rushed afresh upon Louis with outstretched 
hands. The Englishman sprang aside 
deftly, and Chuta Sen, unable to check his 
own impetus, was launched over the edge 
of the narrow platform into space. There 
came the hiss of the falling body—a long- 
drawn wail—a sickening thud—aund silence. 

Taking up his gun, his face pallid, his 
eyes wide with horror, Louis fired into the 
air. After an interval he slipped in another 
cartridge and fired again. Soon he heard 
Dr. Worrall’s cries, and presently that 
gentleman, with his attendants, appeared 
upon the spot. Briefly, Louis related what 
had occurred. 

“Twas afraid of something of this sort,” 
said the doctor, picking up the jade tooth, 
which still lay where it had been flung. 
“ Have you any further desire to retain this 
thing?” 

“T never wish to set eyes on it again,” 
returned Louis firmly. “I’ve had quite 
enough of it.” 

“Then here it goes,” and with that Dr. 
Worrall cast the “sacred tooth” far out 
over the rocks; it fell with a splash into the 
foaming torrent at their base. ‘* Now, we’ll 
look for Chuta Sen’s body and carry it up to 
the nearest village. He stumbled over the 
cliff, that is all. You understand? At the 
same time, Louis, in case ugly rumours 
should arise, I think it would be well to ter- 
minate our hunting expedition at once.” 

And that is precisely what was done. 


AFTER THE FALL. 
By Rev. Ropert Lowe BELLamy, M.A, 


‘AVE you played the fool, lad? 
Pity, I allow. 
Still, you own your folly; 
You’ll do better now. 


Though you've tripped and fallen, 
Don’t one moment stop! 

Even while you’re running 
Mud will dry and drop! 


Never mind the jeers, lad; 
Never mind the pain! 
You may triumph yet, lad. 

Up and on again! 


Firmly set your teeth, lad; 
Stiffen up your back! 
Let an earnest prayer, lad, 

Serve for aught you lack. 


Trace your situation, 
Once the die is cast; 
Do not waste the present 
Weeping for the past. 


Look no more behind, lad; 
Fix ahead your eyes ; 

Oft when all’s seemed hopeless, 
Grit has won the prize. 


Have another try, lad; 
Banish vain regret; 
Something in the future 
Lies before you yet. 


HOW TO 


HH, many “ Boy's Own” joiners possess 

the handy little “ tool" I am going to 
describe? A very small proportion I ven- 
ture to answer. And yet, in my humble 
opinion, it should find a place in every boy's 
tool-chest, for even professionals do not scorn 
its use. There is no doubt but that it greatly 
facilitates dovetailing, by conducing to uni- 
formity, and, consequently, gives a better 
appearance and finish to work. It is inexpen- 
sive, costing about a penny for material; and 
there is not one boy in a hundred, if pos- 
sessed of ordinary intelligence, who will fail 
to add the tool to his list if he will only pay 
a little attention to my instructions. 

Procure a piece of sheet brass ,; inch thick, 
1} inch long, and 7 inch wide. Make a 


Fig. 1. 


careful tracing of fig. 1, and paste it on your 
piece of brass. When dry, go carefully round 
the inside line with a fine, sharp, hard 
chisel; the object is to remove the piece 
which I may call as. Then file up the 
rough edges, both inside and out, very 
square, true, and smooth. Now clean off 
and polish both surfaces. Halve it by a 
scratched mark at the dotted line np. Place 
it in your vice, and be careful to have the 
dotted line flush and true with the top edge 
of the jaws. Screw up tightly, and with 
your hammer beat down the projecting end 
until it stands out at a right angle. Your 
marker is now finished. 

I have endeavoured to make fig. 2 as com- 
prehensive as possible. A few words of 
explanation, however, will further simplify 
its use to those who may not have mastered 
the rudimentary principles of dovetailing. 

I would have you choose for a first 
attempt a piece of # inch board, a foot long 
and 4} inches wide. Plane it up smooth 
and true, then saw it in the middle. I must 
warn you to have the ends square. 

At { inch from the end, square right round 
the piece on which you decide to cut the 
“ pins” as the dovetail is sometimes called. 
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MAKE AND USE A DOVETAIL MARKER. 


By Buryett Fatiow, 
Author of “ 4 ‘Continuous’ Whipcord Machine,” ete. 


The mark should be made with the corner of 
a sharp chisel; but do not apply too much 
pressure. The dotted line at p is the one I 
am alluding to; the others you may mark 
with o sharp-pointed pencil. First find out 
the place for the short dotted lines a, B, and 
c. In the present instance a comes exactly 
in the centre of your wood, 8 and c } inch 
from either outside. (I may remark in 
parenthesis that in setting out a box, etc., it 
is correct to begin and finish with half a 
dovetail.) It is sufficient to prick off the 
Positions of these lines on the line v with 
your compasses, and on the back side. 

Now take your marker, and place it in the 
position shown at fig. 2; the slot a to be 
opposite the marks pricked on the line pv. 
You can now, with your pencil, accurately 
mark the dovetails top and back. Then 
either of the straight edges of the marker, 
when you have reversed it, will form a guide 
by which to strike the narrow edge of the 
“pin.” In this way you mark os many 
dovetails as the nature of your work may 
require. 

You must now take a fine tenon-saw, and 
cut down each of the pencil lines, to the 
dotted line; but leave half the pencil 
marks on the wood. The rule is to keep 
slightly outside of the lines when cutting 
dovetails, and slightly inside of the lines 
when cutting the corresponding indentures. 
The piece on each end, where p is engraved, 


Fic. 2. 


is removed by sawing up to the dovetail 
along the dotted line; but all the pieces 
represented by E are to be removed with 


mallet and chisel. The operation is a simple 
one; cut half-way through, turn your wood, 
and repeat. I have thought it the better 
plan to show the marker in position at a, the 
“ pin’ B marked ready for cutting, and at c 
the dovetail as it should appear when 
finished. 

Fig. 3 illustrates at a the corresponding 


indentures into which the dovetails have to 
be glued. They are not to be struck by the 
aid of the marker, but from the finished 
“pins.” Compare B with a, and you will 
easily understand the relative positions. 
Saw the sides of the indentures, and chisel 
out the ends. If the “pins”’ fit too tight, 
they must be carefully tapered before being 
driven home. If the fit is perfect, glue up; 
and, when dry, clean off the slightly project- 
ing ends of the dovetails. Remember when 
setting out your work to allow for this slight 
projection (as was done in the present 
instance), and you will avoid a “ scraggy”’ 
Sppearance to your work. 

These remarks apply to all kinds of box- 
making ; but it may not be generally knownthat 
in box-making the lid is included in the first 
operation, top and bottom fixed in position, 
then the section required for the lid is struck 
round with your gauge, taking care that the 
line halves a dovetail, and then you merely 
saw round the line. In this way the body 
of a box and the lid correspond in size, and 
a ‘fit’ is easily obtained. 

By all means, boys, learn the art of dove- 
tailing, as you can advantageously apply it 
to so many forms of work. 
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Soe and Yorkshire were easily first, and 

though Yorkshire’s position as second at 
the finish was due to pure chance, it cannot 
be forgotten that Surrey beat Yorkshire in 
both the out and home matches. Yorkshire, 
as far as form went, ought to have beaten 
Surrey, but it didn’t, and there is an end of 
the matter. Had the championship been 
decided on the old system of ascribing it to 
the county which lost the fewest matches, the 
champion would have been Warwickshire, 
which on the present system came third. 
These three counties were certainly the best 
of the year, and it is noteworthy that they 
each tried fewer men than the others. 
During the season they each rang the 
changes on 16 men to make up their elevens, 


CRICKET SEASONS OF 1894 AND 1895. 


PART IT. 
while Leicester selected from 19, Essex from 
20, Sussex and Gloucestershire from 21, 
Derbyshire from 22, Kent from 23, Notts and 
Middlesex from 26, Somerset from 29, and 
Lancashire from 30. In other words, they 
had the best chance, for a team that is 
constantly changing is not likely to be 
successful. 

Derbyshire’s return to first-class company 
was most satisfactory. Two victories over 
Leicestershire and one each over Yorkshire, 
Warwickshire, and Lancashire, were ample 
evidence of the justice of its claims to 
promotion. Essex, on the contrary, com- 
pletely belied its previous form, and was 
entirely out-classed. Beyond a victory over 
Oxford University, not a match was won, 


and all the losses were bad ones. Gloucester- 
shire did no better than usual, a win over 
Sussex, another win over Notts, a lucky 
draw with Middlesex, and every other match 
lost, was anything but a record for congratu- 
lation. A Gloucestershire season with no 
batting average over 18 is a phenomenon. 
Kent did far better than this; it about 
held its position in the list, of which it seems 
doomed never to reach the top. It raised 
great expectations which always ended in 
nothing. It beat Surrey, and the same week 
on the same ground got thrashed by Sussex. 
It made splendid scores, and then lost all the 
advantage of them by shocking bad fielding. 
In fact, it was a batsmen’s team— there were 
five averages over 20, one of them, Mr. 
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Rashleigh’s, was 34—continually changing, 
promising much and accomplishing little. 
Lancashire woke up in July as usual, and 
thence onward played as well as any team 
in England. The most memorable event of 
its season was the tie match with Surrey at 
the Oval in August. Lancashire wanted 75 
to win ; seven wickets went down for 26, then 
Smith and Tinsley got together and put on 
39 in thirty-five minutes; Mr. Bardswell 
came in and the score was taken to 73; then 
Mold came as last man; Tinsley put a ball 
riskily into the slips, and got a run for it; 
Mold took the next ball and edged it into the 
hands of the wicket-keeper; and the match 
was over, the first tie match in first-class 
county cricket for eighteen years. Leicester- 
shire began well and ended badly. It beat 
Essex and Yorkshire and Surrey and Notts, 
and did not win a match in August. 
Pougher’s injured hand had a good deal to 
do with the Leicestershire results ; even as it 
was he took 48 wickets at an average of a 
little over 8. 

The Middlesex men had a curious expe- 
rience of Fortune’s see-saw. To begin with, 
they beat Somerset and lost to Surrey; they 
beat Gloucestershire and lost to Yorkshire ; 
they beat Lancashire, Notts, Sussex, and 
Surrey in succession, and then lost to Kent; 
and then they beat Sussex and Somerset and 
lost to Yorkshire and Lancashire. The 
batting was as brisk as ever, but not so last- 
ing; twelve of the team got into double 
figures in the averages—Mr. O’Brien had the 
fine average of 34—but the run-saving was 
more leisurely than usual. Nottinghamshire 
is much down in the cricket world in these 
days—with a time to come, of course. Last 
year Shrewsbury did not play, and Gunn was 
poorly, to begin with, and there were other 
disappointments ; but before the season was 
over Gunn had done splendidly, Mr. Wright 
had been playing up to his reputation, a new 
wicket-keeper had been discovered in Pike 
and a new bowler of promise in Handford, 
so that there were grounds for hope, and the 
outlook for 1895 is rather a bright one. If 
Notts was without its Shrewsbury, Somerset 
was without its Hewett, and yet it managed 
to rise in the world. It beat Kent twice and 
Sussex twice and Gloucestershire twice, and 
drew a match each against Notts and Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire ; but though Notts man- 
aged only just to win at Trent Bridge, Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire simply wiped out the 
Somerset men when they played them on 
their home grounds. 

Surrey was beaten by Warwickshire, Mid- 
dlesex, Leicestershire, and Kent; it tied a 
match with Lancashire and drew against 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire ; in fact, Lei- 
cestershire was the only county it did not 
succeed in beating. The 1894 record was 
one to be proud of—27 matches and 20 of 
them won! And all the wins with a com- 
fortable margin, no less than ten of them by 
more than an innings—innings and 5 runs, 
innings and 9 runs, innings and 15 runs, 
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innings and 40 runs, innings and 49 runs, 
innings and 97 runs, innings and 137 runs, 
innings and 200 rans, innings and 261 runs 
—this last against Essex; such runaway 
victories are rare indeed. Sussex was not 
quite so unfortunate as usual. Matters were 
miserable enough until the memorable vic- 
tory over Notts, the first time for twenty 
years that Sussex had had such luck. This 
put more heart into the team, and the season 
ended with three wins and eleven losses. 
One of the noteworthy features of the season 
was the return to cricket of Alfred Shaw to 
play for the county of his residence and take 
the leading part in the defeat of the county 
of his birth. Warwickshire quite justified 
its rise in rank; a county that loses only 
two matches out of fifteen, and gains the 
distinction of being the only one in a season 
to defeat Surrey at the Oval, is certainly 
entitled to first-class honours. In Mr. Bain- 
bridge Warwickshire has one of the best of 
captains and in Lilley one of the best of 
wicket-keepers ; as a batting side it was very 
strong last year, and its fielding was dis- 
tinctly good, the weak point being the bowl- 
ing, which, though rather above the average, 
was too much of the same sort. The same 
remark could not be applied to the Yorkshire 
bowling, than which a better mixture has 
rarely been produced; the Yorkshire fielding 
too was a treat to watch, and a more steady- 
going all-round team is not on record, nor 
one that was worse treated by the weather. 
Of the other counties the only one we need 
mention is Hampshire, the oldest cricketing 
county, and the oldest champion county, 
restored once more, after several eclipses, to 
first-class honours. Captain Wynyard’s feat 
of scoring three centuries in three successive 
matches would of itself have made any 
season remarkable. 

Among other novelties for this season 
we are promised a competition for a cham- 
pionship among the second-class counties, 
which, considering that there are now about 
eighteen of them, would seem to be rather a 
difficult matter to manage. Last year 
Cheshire won six matches out of nine and 
lost none; Hertfordshire also escaped with- 
out the loss of a match, Norfolk lost two, 
Buckinghamshire lost one, Staffordshire only 
lost one, while Oxfordshire lost six. 

Of the premier matches, fixed this year 
for July 8 at Lords and July 11 at the Oval, 
the Players last year won the Oval match 
and the Gentlemen that at Lords, the extra 
match at Hastings, notable for a fine innings 
of 131 by Dr. W. G. Grace, being left drawn. 
This was the fourteenth time that  W. G.” 
had made a century for Gentlemen against 
Players. This year the University match is 
fixed for July 4; last year Oxford easily beat 
Cambridge—poor teams both—so that 
Oxford has now won 27 matches to Cam- 
bridge’s 30. The “incursions”’ of the year 
were from South Africa and Holland. The 
South Africans did not do badly; they won 
half their matches and succeeded in beating 


the M.C.C.; the Dutchmen were of a different 
class, and will doubtless do better next time. 
Another expedition of which a word should 
be said was the tour in the early part of 
this year under Mr. R. 8. Lucas, which met 
with such freaks of fortune on the very warm 
wickets of the West Indies. 

The highest individual score of the year 
in first-class matches was Dr. W. G. Grace's 
196 against Cambridge, the next being Mr. 
L. C. H. Palairet’s 181 against Oxford. 
“W. G.” also made 139 against Cambridge, 
and Mr. Palairet made another century for 
Somerset against Notts. Abel made four 
centuries in first-class company, F. H. Sugg 
made two, Mr. Jackson made two, Brockwell, 
who did so poorly in Australia, made four, 
Gunn made two, Mr. C. B. Fry made two, 
Hayward made two, Mr. Newham made two, 
Ward made two, and among the other “ cen- 
turions’”’ were Mr. W. W. Read, as usual, 
Lord Hawke, Brown, Pougher, and Briggs. 

Brockwell headed the batting averages 
with 38, Mr. L. C. Docker coming second 
with 37; Abel was sixth with 34, Brown 
ninth with 80. There were no less than 
eleven who made over a thousand runs— 
Brockwell, Abel, Brown, Dr. W. G. Grace, 
whose average was 29, Ward, whose average 
was 25, Mr. Stoddart, whose average was 30, 
Gunn, who had a similar average, Mr. Mac- 
laren, whose average was 25, and Sugg, Mr. 
Jackson, and Mr. Newham. 

In bowling Pougher was the only first-class 
player who was credited with single figures, 
his average being 9; Richardson, who took 
196 wickets, had an average of 10; Mold, who 
took 207 wickets, had an average of 12; 
Wainwright took 166 wickets for a similar 
average; W. Hearne took 116 for 13; and at 
the same rate Peel took 145, Briggs, curi- 
ously enough, taking the same number of 
wickets at the same rate; J. T. Hearne took 
195 wickets at an average of 14, and Rawlin, 
Martin, and Lockwood also averaged 14, the 
first on 104 wickets, the sccond on 182, and 
the last on 150. Attewell, who took 11% 
wickets, had 1,947 runs made off him. The 
most successful amateur bowler was Mr. 
Dixon, whose average was 10. Next came 
Captain Newnham, whose average was 11% 
Mr. Jackson’s average was 14; Captain 
Hedley’s was 15. The best bit of bowling 
work of the year was done by the South 
Africans at Lords when they got out the 
last seven men of the M.C.C. for 9 runs; 
the quickest bit of batting was done by Mr. 
Maclaren and Sugg against Notts, when 
they hit off 101 runs in fifty minutes. 

The most important event to cricketers 
generally occurred at the last meeting of the 
M.C.C., when the follow-on rule was altered 
so that, instead of a minority of 80 runs, the 
balance to the bad on the first innings must 
be 40 more, Law 53 now reading—*‘ The 
side which goes in second shall follow their 
innings if they have scored 120 runs less 
than the opposite side.” 

(THE END.] 
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SAY it's a shame!" remarked Parker emphatically. 
“ Rather !" said every other voice but one. 

“I should think {t was 1" added Watkins plaintively ; 
“ we've had them for ages : haven't we, you fellows?” 

“Rather!” exclaimed Mason; “ever since I first 
came.” 

“Sounds as if you'd been here ten years instead of 
two," grunted Parker. “I've been here three, though, and 
there's never been a fuss hefore.” 

“There wouldn't have been one now,” said Watkins, 
“if it hadn't been for the swash last year.” 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


DAVIS’S DODGE. 
By ALFRED Lixpsay. 


“ What was that ?" asked a new fellow named Cottrell. 

“ Why, that idiot, Martin, went and let off a maroon 
iu the gym, to sce how much damage he could do.” 

“TT didn't 1" protested Martin indignantly. “Tt was 
so jolly wet outside, and I conidn't find a decent place to 
let her off, and I never dreamt she'd go and blow a sky- 
light ont. I told the Doctor so; but he went and jawed 
me as though I'd doneit on purpose, and now he's been 
and stopped the whole affair this year.” 

“The gym was only built last year, hough!" said 
Mason thougutfully. 


© Well, that’s no reason for putting down the bon Gre 
this year. It's a beastly shame—that’s what it is ! What 
do you say, Davy?” 

‘A peaceful snore from Davis's bed was the only reply 

: Lazy beggar !” cried Mason ; “he gets worve every 
night! 


“T'll start him,” remarked Parker, poising 9 pillow 
“Davy 1” 

“ What's up?” growled a sleepy voice from the corner 

“Isn't it a shame ?” asked Parker, dodging his return 
ing property. 


“Shame you can't let a fellow have his sleep out !” 
growled Davis. “ What's the row?” 

“Why, stopping the bonfire and the fireworks to- 
morrow.” 


“I don't know,” put in Martin reflectively. “It'sa 


wonder no one was hurt last 


ear, when you come to 
shink: of it. I don’t think the 
air 


tor's such an ase, after 


“You had enough of it then, anyhow,” remarked 
Parker 3 “I believe you're jolly glad they're stopped, 
now!" 

“Am I? That'sall you know. I'd go in for them 
again this year fast enough, if I had the chance.” 

“Well, look here,” said Parker, starting up in bed with 
the brilliancy of the notion. “Why shouldn't we go in 
for it on our own hooks? The Doctor's away ; nobod 
need know anything about it till afterwards; and it’ 
be a grand score for the dormy.” 

“But the worst of fireworks Is,” objected Watkins, 
“everybody knows all about it, even when it's only a 
Chinese cracker. I let one off in preparation last week.” 

“I don't mean in the schoolroom, you ass! Why 
shouldn't we club together and get a decent lot of things, 
and then go and have a display somewhere on Wednes- 
day afternoon?” 

“ We couldn't shirk footer,” said Martin. 

“ Besides, it’s no use letting off anything by daylight 
except crackers,” added Cottrell ; “and it wouldn't be 
dark enough for anything else till call-over.” 

“Couldn't we get out into the playground after 
prep.?” suggested Mason. 

“No use! The row would bring Willis out in a 
minate.” 

“ Well, then, we'd only have Catherine wheels, and 
things that don't make any row.” 

“1'm afraid it wouldu't do. If we all vanished after 
Prep., some one would be bound to come out after us.” 

“It would be almost mfer to try it on up here !” re- 
marked Cottrell boldly. 

“ Whew !” cried Parker, “so it would. Good for you, 
old man! What a spree it would be! The only thing 
is, you'd be bound to set something alight—eh Davy ?"” 

’* Oh—ah—er— bother it all !” yawned Davia. “ What 
is it this time?” 

a say it wouldn't be easy to let off a Catherine wheel 


iP. 
“Jolly sight easier than it ie to get a decent snooze, 
if you did it in the right place.” 

* Where's that?” cried the room sceptically. 

“Out o’ window, of course,” murmured the oracle, 
and eank to sleep again. 

There was silence for a minute or two, to take in this 
bold idea; and then Parker said : 

“TI tell you what, you fellows, it's not half a bad no- 
tion. We're at the back of the house, the window looks 
out slap over the playground and Jones's field, there's 
not @ house in sight, and we could manage it a treat.” 

“Suppose Willis took it into hia head to go into the 
playground ?” suggested Cottrell. 

“He's likely to do that in an evening this time of year, 
isn't he? My dear fellow, not a soul would know any- 
thing abont it till we chose to tell them ; and wouldn't 
the uppers look blue when we did, eh?” 

last argument told immensely. The chance of 
such a score off their rivals in the upper dormitory was 
5 Tt would t half bad, id Pat speaki: 

“Tt wouldn't be ,” 8a ton, ing for 
the first time ; “but how shall we get them ?” : 

“T'll manage that,” eaid Parker. “I've got to go 
down town to-morrow, to get a new bowler, and I'll 
smuggle them up in the box.” 

“How much will it run to?” inquired Cottrell cau- 
tiously. 

“I've only got ninepence,” replied Parker ruefully — 
“T've had to pay three fines this week ; but I'll stand 
six) ; 
~ I'm saving up for a microscope,” announced Paton 
importantly, “ but so will I.” 

The lead was well followed, and, in a minute or two, 
haf a crown was promised. 

“ Not at all bad,” said Parker ; “I know a place where 
we can get a decent lot of things for that.” 

“ What sort of things are you going to get, though ?” 
asked Martin—“ apy more maroons? If so, I'm not 


game. 

“Rather not! We must stick to Catherine wheels, 
golden rains, coloured fires, and all that ; but we mustn't: 
risk anything thet bangs.” 

“Jolly grind !” said Cottrell ; “the bang’s generally 
the best part, Couldn't we chuck them well out, aud 
let them bang in the playground ?” 

“Too riaky, I tell you! We mustn't make a row 
over it; but welll have a fine display, nevertheless, 
thanks to old Davy !” 

“I say, we've forgotten all about him," cried Cottrell. 
“How much is he good for?” 

“ Nothing at all, if you're ass enough to goand wake 
him up again, now,” cried Parker, as bis neighbour 
reached for a slipper. “Leave him tome in the morning ; 
he'll be all right then. Good night, sou chaps, I'm 


jeepy too.’ 

Davis was all right in the morning ; 80 much ao, that 
Darker started on his responsible mission, before after- 
noon school, the proud possessor of three-and-six, 
which he laid out to some purpose. 

“ Hulloh!" cried Cottrell, as he entered the play- 
ground, with an important fare and a large liat-box. 
= What huve you got there? I say, let's have a 

ck i” 

“Don’t play the fool with it! It's thems” 

“Te ft, though? Whst are you going to do with 
tem?” 

«Cut up and stick ‘em under my bed. Come on, if 
yon want to have @ look.” 

* Prime!” was Cottrell’s comment, as he gazed at 


a 
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the tempting cases, What a spree we shall have! 
You might have got a rocket to finish with, though ; it 
would have gone off first-rate from between the bars 
outside the window.” 

“Yea, and probably blown the sash out. We shall 
get on all right as it is, Golden rains, Catherine 
wheels, red und green fire, and a flower-pot to finish 
with. That's it; they'll be all right there. Come on 
down, What time shall we start the show ?” 

“Say half-past nine. Give Willis time to settle down 
after turning the gas off.” 

Nine-fifteen duly arrived, and with it came Mr. 
Willis on his round. Cottrell was sent down ten 
minutes afterwards to see if the coast was clear, and 
returned with the satisfactory news that the mastere’ 
yoom door was shut, and somebody was smoking. 
Watkins having previously made the cheering an- 
nouncement that Mr. Robinson had gone out to 
dinner,: it was decided that business might now 
commence. 

Now then, you fellows !" cried Parker. “ Open the 
window, Martin. Whew, doesn't it freeze 1” 

“ Put your bags on,” suggested Davis, setting the 
example. “Not a bad idea! Then we shan’t be 80 
likely to set ourselves alight. Now then, what's first ? 
Golden rain ; who's got the matches?" 

Cottrell had them ; and so had the wind, as soon as 
ever they were lighted. 

“Bother it!” growled Parker, at the tenth failure ; 
“what on earth shall we do?” 

“Here, give us hold !” said Davis, shoving him out 
of the way, and calmly producing a fusee. I bought 
*em this afternoon, on purpose.” 

“ Bravo, old man! Hold her well out, whatever you 
do! Shake her up a bit ; that’s the style ! Splendid !” 

“There, you see,” remarked the conqueror, placidly 
waving the firework out of window; “if you fellows 
will make fools of yourselves, you can’t get on without 
me. I don’t know what you're grinning at, young 
Cottrell.” 

“ Bother the smoke, though!” said Martin. “ We'd 
better look sharp, I say 1" 

“Right you are; what's the next thing?” 

‘The next thing was a wheel; and the question was 
how to let it off. 

“Pin it outside the window-frame,” suggested Paton. 

“No,” replied Davia, producing a short stick, and 
pinning the wheel carefully on the end. “This is the 
dodge to keep the smoke out. Hold the whole shoot 
well out of the window, Parker, and she'll go a 
treat.” 

“Not she!” cried Parker, as the wheel hung fire. 
“Why didn't in put the pin in straight ?” 

“I did, and you bent it trying to turn the thing. 
You're wasting the whole lot of it!” 

ities out, man! Don't wobble her, I say! There, 
now!’ 

‘At this point, the wheel dropped gracefully off the 
pin, and fell slowly into the playground, where it lay 
spluttering helplessly. 

“ Lucky no one’s about,” said Parker. “One ofus will 
have to cut down first thing in the morning, and pick 
up what's left. Let's have another ; I'll put her on this 
time.” 

“Tell you what !" cried Watkins boldly ; “let's have 
a set-piece right along the sill. Red fire one end, green 
the other, and the flower-pot in the middle.” 

“ All right,” said Davis. “You and Mason look after 
the other things, and give me the flower-pot. That's 
it. ow then, when I count three, all light up to- 
gether.” 

He counted; but at the critical moment his match 
failed, and the Hower-pot missed fire. The lights caught 
however, and, as they did so, Mason uttered a yell of 
dismay. 

“What asses we are!” cried he; “the wind’s the 
wrong way!” 

It was! The other things had been prudently held 
so far out that the smoke had hardly been noticed; 
but the immediate result of the illumination on 
the sill was to send a dark blue suffocating cloud 
straight across the room, and a goodly portion thereof 
out under the door. 

“Oh, I say!" cried Parker, “this won't do! Knock 
‘em off, you chaps, and shut the window sharp, before 
any more comes in.” 

‘The two lights descended into the playground like 
shooting stars, Davis slammed down the sash, and 
‘was last into bed an instant later. 

“It's fetched him!” groaned Mason, as a rapid 
footfall was heard on the stairs, 


“All serene !" said Davis, as it passed on. “He's 
gone up above first, and—whew 1” 
At which moment two things happened: The door 


flew open to admit the stalwart but unexpected form 
of Mr, Robinson, and a sudden commotion tovk place 
on the sill. The dinner-party was a myth: and the 
forgotten flower-pot had not smouldered in vain. 

The master made a swift dash at the window, and 
flung it open. 

“Look out, sir!” shrieked Cottrell, to everyone's 
amazement ; “it'll burst in a minute !” 

Mr. Robinson started back ; out. ju-t as he ‘id so, a 
deluge of water descended from avove, and the fire 
work collapsed with a splutter. 

On perceiving the smoke, both masters had dashed 
upstairs, one to each dormitory, Mr. Willis taking the 
precaution to arm himself with a jug, the contents of 
which he lad just discharged from the upper window. 

“ Why, it's only a flower-pot,” gasped Parker, hardly 
knowing that he spoke aloud ; “they never burst !” 

™It wasn't a flower-pot at all; it was a jack-in- 
the-box 1" 

“Quite so,” said Mr. Robinson, picking up the case, 

“and in another moment it would Lave been in my 
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foe. pone some of you feel rather ashamed of your- 
ves 2” 

“ Please, sir,” pleaded Parker, “we thought it was 
only a flower-pot, and——" 

“Yes, please, sir," interrupted Cottrell, “it’s all my 
fault. I changed it for a jack-in-the-box because I 
wanted a bang. They never knew——" 

“You all knew this,” said the master, cutting him 
short—“you knew that the Doctor had good reason 
for stopping the fireworks, and was very eorry to 
have to do so. Yet, instead of taking your dieappoint- 
ment pluokily, and obeying the rule he was obhged to 
make for the safety of the school, you try to snenk 
round it in his absence, and put the whole house in 
danger. Isn't that so?” 

It was, and nobody could find a reply. 

“I shall say no more about the matter to-night,” 
concluded Mr. Robinson, shutting the window. “The 
Doctor will of courve deal with it on his return to- 
morrow.” 

He quitted the room, and a dismal silence followed, 
for his first words had told even more than the last. 
vee much for Davis's dodge !" muttered Watkins at. 


“It was that young fool Cottrell !" struck in Parker, 
eager to defend his chum. 

“Strikes me,” said Davis, “we've all been fools to- 
gether 1”” 

Aud nobody contradicted him, 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(SevenTEgNTH ANnxvuaL SERIES.) 


I.—Music. 


[Continued from page 478.] 


SENTOR Drvision (ages 18 fo 24), 
Extra Prize—Half.a-Guinea. 


(8) Epwcxp Harpy (age over 18), 667 Queen Strect. 
West, Toronto, 


Commended. 


(6) Ernest Arntuur Evans, 18 King's Road, North 
Ormesby, Middlesborough on-Tees. 


(7) Frank A. SHAW, Oakfield, Bexhill, Sussex. 


(8) WiLFrip Lawson RANDELL, 23 Beatrice Avenue 
East, Plymouth. 


(13) THomas JamEs Mansi, 7 Seaview Road, New 
Brompton, Kent. 


(14) Ruts Frspoy, 58 Carleton Road, Tafne’l Park, x. 


(15) AxpREW FraNx BENNIE, Heathside, Perry Rise, 
Forest Hill, 8.E. 
(16) Wittam Jony Hitcucoce, 57 Grosvenor Place, 


8.W, 


(18) IsABELLA E. BovAsiaN, British ViceConsulate, 
Diarbekir, Turkey-in-Agia. 

(19) C. F. Niven, Dean Hall, Morley, near Leeds, 

(22) FREDERICK WILLIAM Bock, 3 Filmer Road, Ful- 
ham, 8.W. 


(24) Evaan Joux Cnaacs, 134 Euston Road, St. 
Pancras, N.W. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


AUSTRALIAN SNAKES. 


R. STRADLING writes to us under date of February 27, 
“I feel sure that Dr. W. T. Greene has made 
a clerical error in his reply-note on ‘ Snakes,’ ‘B.0.P.” 
February 2, 1895, p. 288, foot of first colamn, As he 
truly says, local names go for nothing, the same title 
being bestowed on half a dozen species and half a 
dozen titles on one, nor does the ascription of venom 
to any species in popular estimation count for anything. 
But most assuredly no diamond or carpet snake (More- 
lia spilotes and BM. variegata) has ever been labelled 
* dangerous’ at the Zoo, both being harmless pythonoid 
(there is no true python in Australia) or constrictive 
serpents, though of bad reputation at home. Possibly 
a specimen of the Indian carpet-viper ( Achis carinata), 
a lighly poisonous little beast, might have given rico 
to some confusion, though not to an accomplished 
zoologist like Dr. Greene, seeing that the two reptiles 
are wholly dissimilar. In fact, as I said, I am certain 
that his pen has slipped, for the enake commonly 
known on that continent as the black, is the crimeon- 
bellied death-adder (Peudechis porphyriaca),a virulent 
colubrine which well deserves its vernacular name. 
My great anxiety to avoid errors in connection with 
@ subject so thickly besct with them as is popular 
ophiology, must be my excuse for writing to you.’ 


‘Mircx axp Rats (Pigeon Keeper).—Mice and rats are 
God's creatures, engaged in sanitary duties. Unless 
you keep the place clean and leave no food about 
you'll never get rid of them. 


Inptan Pouce (G. E. Lenton).—No, it can't be reme- 
died: but in your case it seemsa mere malformation, 
and if you are strong and right in other ways, it 
should not go against you. 


Evgsiant (Remedy).—]. You must consult « doctor, 
and he will tell you whether glasses are needled or 
not. 2. Next best thing to a bath is to wash the 
body all over every morning. 

Heart TROUBLE (Zephyr).—The heart is a muscle as 
much as the biceps. Obey the lawsof health and you 
increase its strength. Don't think about it. 

TEETH (Trojan).—No, worthy Trojan of twenty years of 
age, you can't go to nature more than twice for teeth. 
A dentist, though, would help you. 


Buurivenms (C. M. B.)—In an aviary, yes. They 
breed freely. 


Doe Itt (Constant Reader).—A touch of mange, 
Spratt’s lotion and feed better. 


Savino (R. K. D.).—Shave for two or three years be- 
fore you “ grow. 

Pua Do (A. Conolly).—Feed three times a day on 
Spratt's puppy food, scraps from table, etc. 

Rannrra (Brnest).—No, don't let them run together. 
Get our back numbers on rabbits. 


Fow1s (Willic).--If yon treat them as Dr. Gordon 
Stables advises in his “ Doings” every month, there 
is no fear of roup. Prevention is better than cure. 


Use 


Corouns or WiuprLowens (Hi. G. Carter).—The new 
plan is to damp the drying paper in a weak solution 
of oxalicacid. Mind, this is a terrible poioon, 

Hart AGAIN (Trojan).—Another Trojan. Read answer 
to Zephyr. 

In TROUBLE (Bolton).—Let you and every other bor 
remember that the fellows who send these pamphlets 
are vulgar robbers, and that the only cure for their 
villany is the caf.’ Consult a doctor, and don’t be a 
fool. 


Micy AGars (Rabbits).—You should have two cages 
if you want to keep mice, and thoroughly scrub and 
clean one every weck. 

A Lrrtie Frese Gms, (Caen, Calvador).—Very glad 
to get your letter. Oh yes, we hnve thousands of 
girl readers, Write us whenever you like. Your 
caligraphy is very pretty. 1. No, dogs, if well attended, 
don't take distemper. 8. Yes, white mice and picbald, 
and even wild mize. 3. That is the worst of keeping 
lambs, they grow into sheep 0 soon, 


DrLIcaTR QUESTION (Sensitive).—You are doing right. 
But take uw coll bath with good soap in it every day. 


Synvr (T. Stevenson).—Quack, quack. 
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Boy's MENAGZRIE (Menagerie).—We are pleased with 
your interesting letter. Keep a note-book and write 
down everything about your numerous pets, every- 
thing droli, we mean, and you can gend it to us. Dou't 
overcrowd, feed rationally, and keep very clean. 


DEAPNESS IN ONE YEAR (W. W.).—Only an aurist or 
doctor can treat this. 


Growixe Stroxe (Despairing) —Glnd the doctor's ad- 
vice to growing lads did you so much good and stopped 
you in your downward carecr." Keep straight, obey 
the laws of health, and we don't fear for you. 


Coxatipation (H. B.).—A bail complaint, because it 
may be symptomatic of something worse, Try a cold 
bath every morning, a half pint of ho! water drunk 
before breakfust, and oatmeal brose or porridge. 


Tur Gurran (Edith C. P.).—It is just like this: you 
pluck too hard. You must not do so at first. ‘The 
fingers get used to it after atime. Either barp 
or guitar, it is thought, spoils the touch somewhat for 
the piano. 

C. L. GoLnsrris.—You can get the part at published 
price by calling at 65 St. Paul's Churchyard ; or your 
bookseller cun get it for you if you tell him to do sv. 


F. Fraxcis.—It is only want of observation ; read. 
more, and notice how the words are spelt as you read 
them. Nobody ever learnt a dictionary by ‘heart in 
order to learn to spell. 


NapLs.—The index and title-page, ete. are in the last 
September number of each year. Send threepence 
in stamps to the publisher, 56 Paternoster How, and 
he will post them to you. 


Wisirnep.—1. Yes, Ararat has been ascended several 
times, 2. It isa matter of opinion amongst a score 
or 80. Watch the accounts of the stamp auctions. 


M.R.B.—1. Sce “Athletics and Athletic Training,” 
in the first. and second parts of * Outdoor Games.” 
2, Four feet. 

Boat-Bur.peR.—Any bookseller can get any part or 
parts of “ Indoor Games " and “Outdoor Games" for 
you at published price. They cost sixpence each, 
and they ean be posted to you anywhere in this 
country for eightpence, if you will apply to our 
publisher and enclose stamps. 

F. 8. WaTso¥.—1. The photographers mentioned in our 
article on “The Railway Mail” will supply you with 
photographs of other engines on the line, 2. The 
weekly numbers generally go out of print first. 3. 
You would get the information at once if you were 
to write a polite note to the Locomotive Superiuten- 
dent at Crewe. 


StTraM-E) f you will look in “ Indoor Games” 
you Will find that the subject hay already been dealt 
with and reprinted there, 

G. Owrx, 3UN.—Tho “coins” are merely “ tokens,” 
‘and worth about a penny cach. 


ASx10Us.—We do not answer such legal questions. 


sPONDENCE: 


Aut Nauta, Aut AGRICOLA—Your friends should 
know best. You could join the navy as a second- 
class boy if you were in this country, but where you 
are makes it another matter. The men who talk about 
a dog's life would mostly live a dog's life anywhere ; 
the sea is as good as any other trade, no better and 
no worse, and, like other trades, it has its bed shops 
and bad masters, 


SUDSCRIBER.—Write to the Sccretary, Royal Academy 
of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, w. 


A. SEVILLE.—“ How to Send a Boy to Sea" is publishel 
by F. Warne & Co. 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 
“Under the Red Ensign ” is now published by Pew- 
tress & Co., Little Queen Street, Holborn. Both books 
give the particulars you want, and both cost shilling. 


J. Bavck.—The paint is called luminous paint ; it can 
be had at: most fishing. tackle shops for use on trimmers 
and floats for night-fishing. 


G. H. C.—Under the Wild Binds Protection Act the 
local authority has to declare what eggs are protected, 
and the list has to be appended to the notices issued 
under the Act. The list consequently varies in 
different counties. 


H, A.—The fiags you give are from the Mercantile Code. 
and givea ship's number which you would find in a 
recent Mercantile Navy List. 


OanrrnaNa.—Students of the University of London can 
reside where they please. There are no lectures for 
them to attend, and no course of study is required. 
The London University is merely an examining body 
aud does not coneera itself with the way in whi 
you have obtained your knowledge. All you have to 
do is to pass the examinations, if you can, 


Fovr Years’ READER.—You are too old to enter as a 
naval cadet. Some of the shipowners might tak 
you, but it is doubtful. Why not try the New Zea- 
jand Shipping Company, which is almost next door to 
you? 


Noticr To Coxtrimetors.—All manuscripts intend-d 
Sor the Boy's OWN Paren should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in 
any accompanying Irttcr THE TITLE OF THE MS. must be 
given, Miscellancous voluntary contributions are sent tn 
too ureat numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent 
to coer postuye, and the Editor cannot correspond re- 
garding them, or hold himself in any way responsible 
for length of detention or accidental loss, though erery 
care is taken, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
teys the copyright of manuscrip!s to the Trustees of the 
Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at thei~ 
discretion, to publish such works separately. Republi- 
cation by authors on their own account must be the 
subject of special arrangement. 
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TALE OF FLOWERS AND FILIBUSTERS. 


By AsHmore Russan AND FREDERICK BoyLe, 


Joint Authors 


Orchid Seel 


(With Ilustrations by Auyrep PEARSE) 


CHAPTER X.—ON LAKE NICARAGUA, 


poe a rude barge, about thirty feet long, covered with 
planks aft for one-third of her length, the undecked part 
crossed at intervals by thwarts for the rowers. Such was the 
bongo on which the Orchid Seekers had so hurriedly embarked. 


“ Next instant they were struggling in the waves. 


514 


The boatmen hoisted a ragged sail, 
which looked like a great bag, then took 
their seats forward and tugged each at a 
roughly hewn pole, with a round piece of 
deal at the end to hold the water. As 
may be imagined, the craft was not swift. 

Only one jacket had the crew among 
them, and that was on the back of the 
steersman. Save for their tattered petates, 
the six wiry fellows at the oars were per- 
fectly naked. Under the broiling sun of 
Nicaragua clothes are worse than super- 
fluous when the toil is exhausting and 
protracted. The boat carried a cargo of 
valuable woods, consigned to a merchant 
at Greytown for export to the United 
States. Until the Orchid Seekers learnt 
that the owner was an American, residing 
at Virgin Bay, they were at a loss to 
understand how Walker had so quickly 
secured a passage for them. The boat- 
men could tell no more than that they 
had orders to take them across the lake 
and as far down the San Juan river as 
they wished to go. Hertz at once settled 
the amount to be paid. 

The battle of Virgin Bay had lasted two 
hours. It was nearly one o’clock when 
they boarded the bongo, and they were 
glad to shelter from the blazing sun be- 
neath the rude deck, where, wearied out, 
they fell asleep immediately. The heat 
did not seem to affect the Indian boat- 
men. Protected only by their well-ven- 
tilated hats, they tugged away, steadily 
and tireless, towards the distant Chontales 
shore. 

Lake Nicaragua is abont 120 miles long 
by 45 in breadth. From Virgin Bay to 
where the San Juan river leaves on its 
journey to the Atlantic is between fifty 
and sixty miles—a long voyage for such 
a clumsy craft, and perilous. 

Hertz awoke soon after four o'clock, and 
crept out of the ill-smelling hole under 
the planks. The boat was making good 
progress—a smart breeze filled the ugly 
rail. He looked around. So lovely was 
the scene that he called Jack and Harry. 

To the left towered the volcanic peaks 
of Zapatero, Madera, and Omotepec, 
clothed with vegetation halfway to the 
summit. Like emeralds beneath the 
dazzling sun gleamed a number of small 
islands directly in their course. On the 
right were more islands, as vividly green. 
The water, which near the shore looked 
dirty-yellow, clogged with reeds and weed, 
and fall of sharks and alligators, was here 
steely blue, clear as crystal. From time 
to time the fin of a shark glistened above 
the surface. Not an alligator was to be 
seen. 

“How charming!” exclaimed Harry. 
“Tn a respectable boat a sail across Lake 
Nicaragua would be a delightful pleasure 
trip.” 

But just then Joaquin pointed to a filmy 
cloud which rested on the peak of Omo- 
tepec, and said something in the Indian 
tongue to thehelmsman. Similar clouds 
were mounting fast from the northern 
horizon and driving south and east. 
Closer and closer they gathered, until the 
bright surface of the lake darkened in that 
quarter, and presently they saw a glim- 
mering of foam at a distance. The dark- 
ness spread fast—the glimmer stretched 
to sheets of white. All was still and 
sunny around thom as yet, but the air 
began to hum and quiver. 

At Joaquin’s warning the padrone 
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shouted loud. Twomen sprang up, seized 
the sheet, and in their haste knotted in- 
stead of loosing it. The storm-wave was 
close now—the hum had deepened to a 
roar. As they tugged and shouted wildly 
the squall reached them, and hurled the 
bongo over. There was no struggle or 
pause. It bore the vessel down in its 
course, and passed screaming onward. 
Half the gunwale was under water. Had 
not the cargo been buoyant, that flood 
pouring in must have sunk the craft in- 
stantly. 

But old Joaquin had drawn his machete 
at the first sign of trouble. He cut right 
and left at the slender mast. Burdened 
by the dragging sail, it snapped. An 
Indian severed the ropes. Swift as a 
flash the lumber sped by and the bongo 
righted—more than half-full of water. 
Not a minute had passed, as it seemed, 
since the first warning of danger. 

The squall still raged on that inland 
sea, encircled almost by lofty mountains. 
From every point of the compass winds 
sweep down—or 80 it appears—when once 
they break loose. The waves rush hither 
and thither, curling and twisting and 
writhing—not following one another as 
atsea. This it is which makes a storm so 
deadly perilous on inland waters. Lake 
Nicaragua is perhaps most dangerous of 
all. For the strongest swimmer has but 
a feeble chance of escape, even when the 
water is smooth. Alligators and fresh- 
water sharks abound. When the fierce 
winds have lashed the lake to fury he has 
none. 

The waterlogged bongo laboured help- 
lessly, for the oars were lost. Rain 
descended in torrents. The scud blinded 
them. Crouched in the water thigh deep, 
they baled. Hertz had travelled far, but 
never did he witness such a squall. From 
the mountains of Segovia and Chontales, 
from Omotepec, Mombacho, and Momo- 
tombo, from the Cordilleras and the Meri- 
valles, came sudden gusts which drove 
the tortured waves this way and that. 
None knew whither the boat was rushing. 
They could only bale and pray. A storm 
on Nicaragua is @ fearful thing, as many 
sailors of the sea have testified. 

Suddenly there was a crash and grating 
noise. The bongo heeled over. Next 
instant they were struggling in the waves. 
But Hertz felt solid ground beneath his 
feet, and catching Harry with his hook, 
he hauled him through the surf, reached 
shore, and turned to look for Jack, who 
also was buffeting his way to land, 
followed closely by Joaquin, with Pedro 
alongside—and the crew. The boat 
had struck on a reef—close to an island, 
happily. Soon all had gained the shore, 
bruised, stupefied, but safe. 

As they sat there recovering their senses 
the squall passed by. As quickly almost 
as it came they saw it depart—darkness, 
rain, curling white breakers and all, speed- 
ing towards the SanJuan. The sun burst 
out once more in long, misty rays, which 
broadened and cleared till the lake shore 
and the lovely islands sparkled as an 
hour before. Waves still ran high, but 
each instant they lost their crown of foam. 
The bongo was tossing and curveting 
bottom upwards only a few yards 
away. 

“The guns!" cried Jack, starting to 
his feet. They were fastened to the 
sides. He dashed back through the 


waves, recovered them—not without peri} 
from the plunging boat—and returned 
safely. Harry thought of his precious 
books, and followed Jack's example. Ther 
the boatmen rushed in, saving what they 
could, 

They gathered the salvage together, 
stripped, and spread their clothes to dry. 
Hertz had lost his chief treasure—the 
specimen-box which had travelled with 
him in so many lands. 

“Tt is a pity,” he said, “but I can’t 
grumble. We have our lives.” 

Harry opened his dripping books on 
the sand, while Jack examined the pow- 
der, which he carried in a flask on his 
back, and looked to his cartridges. The 
latter were spoiled. Presently Hertz 
approached Joaquin. 

“Do you know where we are?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, Sevor,” was the reply—‘ on the 
island of San Bernardito. It is not in- 
habited.” 

“How are we to get off?” 

“To-morrow we shall see the steamer 
go by. We must signal her. If she 
will not stop, there are boats passing fre- 
quently.” 

Hertz informed the youths. 

“ All right,” said Jack; ‘ we'll explore 
the island. I’ve always had a fancy to 
have an island all to myself, as you may 
say. I shouldn't care if my cartridges 
weren't spoiled. I shall have to make 
some before I can shoot anything for 
supper.”’ 

Said Harry: “ We must hail a boat to 
take us off. The steamer will carry us 
back to Virgin Bay. That won't doat all, 
Mr. Hertz.” 

“ Humph! I'd forgotten. We don't want 
to meet the Filibusters again. Well, we 
shall see.” 

Jack and Harry withdrew the damp 
charges from their guns, dressed, and, re- 
loading, wandered off in excellent spirits, 
considering that they had just been 
wrecked. Hertz and Joaquin remained 
to assist the boatmen to collect wood for 
fuel, and bamboo and branches for a 
shelter. The aged Indian had his flint 
and steel. Though the tinder was wet. 
they had abundance of touchwood. And 
the food, such as it was, had been saved. 
The tortillas were sodden, but water 
has no more effect on charqui than on 
mahogany. 

The sun was fast sinking into the Pa- 
cific. Where its last rays fell every leaf 
and frond glowed red. But Jack and 
Harry had no eyes for the beauty of the 
scene. They thought of the boatmen’s 
horrid fare, and pushed on eagerly, seeking 
something to eat, for soon it would be 
dark. ‘he shore was fringed with 
reeds and a kind of bulrush. Alliga- 
tors by scores floated on the lake, or 
basked on the sand. Being short of pow- 
der, they let them alone. Presently a 
duck rose from a thicket of sedge—an 
easy shot. Jack brought itdown. It fell 
on a mass of broad-leaved aquatic plants, 
some thirty feet from the shore. Close 
by lay an alligator, which, roused from 
sleep, perhaps, by the shot, had not 
recovered its wits sufficiently to snap up 
the bird. : 

“We shall have to waste a cartridge on 
the beast,” said Jack, “or go without the 
duck.” 

They fired together. The reptile sank 


out of sight. Scarce a ripple marked the 
spot, so oilily it disappeared. 

Harry laughed. ‘ ‘That hasn't mended 
matters much. I believe it has dived 
beneath the leaves. ‘here! "’—as the 
mass shook and swayed—‘ what did I 
say? The cunning brute! It knows we 
want that bird for supper, Jack—that 
we're desperately hungry and must have 
it—and it’s going to wait for us. Why, 
it would have swallowed the duck at once, 
otherwise.” 

Jack sat down ina brown study. His 
supper lay just before his eyes. Problem 
—how to get it? 

“T can understand how a mouse feels 
when it smells toasted cheese in a trap 
and daren’t go for it,” he said presently. 
“Can’t you smell roast duck and onion 
sauce, Harry? I haven’t seen any onions 
in these parts, but I can smell roast duck 
—in fancy, anyhow; and it’s in the trap 
—a patent, self-acting, warranted-not-to- 
let-go trap. Ah!” he sprang to his feet. 
“T have it! Cutalong bamboo. We'll 
noose the bird!” 

Harry hastened to an adjacent clump, 
while Jack made a noose of string which, 
when attached to the bamboo, was soon 
over the duck’s neck. They bore away 
the bird in triumph. When half a dozen 
parrots had been added to the bag they 
started back, and soon reached the camp. 
Hertz and the boatmen had lit a fire and 
built a ramada, or lean-to hut of branches. 
No time was lost in suspending duck and 
parrots over the fire. 

When the last pink sunray faded on 
the very top of Omotepec the youths 
retired to the hut with Hertz and ate their 
frugal meal. 

“You were speaking yesterday about 
the Indians of the Rio Frio,” said Harry, 
addressing Hertz after supper, ‘but you 
were interrupted. Did you tell us all you 
know?” 

The Collector laughed. “I fancy I 
told you rather more than I know, Harry. 
I have heard more, however. Perhaps 
Joaquin can give us some information. 
Have you ever visited the Guatusos, In- 
dian ?”’ he asked in Spanish. 

Joaquin did not reply immediately. 
Presently he said, “ Yes, Sefor. But Iam 
very old and feeble; I would sleep.” It 
was the first time he had fenced with a 
question, though he had often refused to 
answer. All were surprised. Afterwards 
they remembered and understood. 

“T think he would rather not talk about 
them,” Hertz remarked. ‘I will tell you 
@ story current in Costa Rica. They say 
that after the sack of Esparsa by Sir 
Francis Drake a body of his men muti- 
nied and settled at that town. Drake 
sailed away, leaving them to their fate. 
Soon afterwards the mutineers, threatened 
by a large Spanieh army, retired through 
the woods in the hope of reaching the 
Mosquito shore on the Atlantic. The 
Indians there were allies of the buc- 
caneers, and have been friendly with the 
English ever since. But the poor fellows 
never reached the Mosquito country. 
Tradition says that they did not cross the 
San Juan river, but settled round the 
head-waters of the Frio, killed most of 
the male inhabitants, and took their 
women to wife. From those unions is 
supposed to have eprung a race, which, 
while retaining the savagery of their In- 
dian mothers, inherits the fair skin and 
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hair and blue eyes of their English 
fathers. Hence the name ‘ Guatuso,’ or 
«Red Rabbit.’ Some years ago I met a 
man who had visited their country. He 
saw but one Indian, whose colour he de- 
scribed as about that of a Comanche. 
They are said to live in towns and culti- 
vate fields; but, like the Ujits, of whom we 
heard so much in Borneo, but never saw, 
they are seldom visible even when slaugh- 
tering intruders.” 

« Tf they resemble Ujits in their manner 
of fighting they must be terrible fellows,” 
said Jack. “ Still, there ought to be some 
grand plunder in their country, and I 
should like to visit it. Whoknows? We 
might find Warcewicz's glorious Cattleya 
there!” 

“That is possible. Also, we might find 
our graves. Go to sleep now. We must 
rise early to watch for the steamer, or a 
boat.” 

But sleep was long in coming, and in- 
termittent. Mosquitoes swarmed on that 
sandy shore. All were glad when the sun 
rose over Chontales. 

While the bongomen attended to the 
fire, Jack ani Harry climbed o tree and 
swept the lake with their glasses. Early 
as it was, two boats were in sight; but 
the youths failed to attract attention, 
though they descended in all haste 
and discharged their guns several times. 
Reminded by hunger that they had no- 
thing eatable for breakfast, they ceased 
firing, and set out in search of bird 
or beast. Passing through a narrow 
belt of wood, they presently emerged on 
a tiny savannah, which sloped gently up- 
wards to the foot of a bare cone—all the 
islands in Lake Nicaragua are of volcanic 
origin. 

“This little prairie looks promising,” 
said Jack; ‘* we'll skirt it.” 

They had not proceeded far when 
Harry whispered, ‘‘Look out! There's 
a something, as Sergeant Tucker would 
say.” He pointed to a thicket of fern on 
the edge of the belt of timber. The fronds 
were waving to and fro, as if stirred by 
the passage of some animal, for there was 
no wind to speak of. Both cocked their 
guns, one barrel of which, it will be re- 
membered, was rifled. 

“T'm going to drive it out!” Jack ex- 
claimed, and he plunged into the thicket. 
But Harry caught his arm. 

“No, no! It might be a jaguar!” 

Jack hesitated, fortunately, for on the 
instant a spotted animal, as tall as a 
spaniel, but longer, broke cover with an 
angry snarl, and trotted across the 


open. 

Py ‘ack fired both barrels, but only the bird- 
shot in one took effect. With a scream of 
fury the creature turned and charged, 
bounding over the ferns towards them, - 
with lips drawn back from the white teeth 
and green eyes flashing. Jack gripped 
his gun by the barrels and waited the 
onset. But, luckily for him, Harry’s gun 
was not discharged, and the youth kept 
his head. Aiming steadily, he fired just 
as the brute crouched for the final spring. 
It bounded into the air, clawed wildly, fell, 
and rolled over beside them—-dead. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Jack, pale 

enough. “ That was acloseshave! Mr. 
Hertz would call it an object-lesson on the 
folly of rashness. But what a lovely skin! 
We must have that, Harry. What is it— 
@ great cat?”’ 
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“T fancy it’s an ocelot,” said Harry, 
who, with thoughtful prudence, was al- 
ready reloading -his gun. “I say, Jack, 
you really will have to be more cautious. 
Suppose I had missed ?"* 

Jack laughed uneasily. “Oh, well, I 
suppose I shouldn't require a steamer to 
fetch me off this island. I wonder if Joa- 
quin would skin the spiteful little beast 
for us?" 

He had scarcely spoken when Pedro 
came running up, attracted by the shots. 
Sending him back for the old Indian, 
they went on in the direction of the cone, 
still skirting the wood. The hill was 
almost reached when a covey of partridges 
ran from beneath their feet. As the birds 
refused to rise—Nicaraguan partridges 
seldom do—they put aside sporting in- 
stincts and emptied their shot-barrels at 
them on the ground. Result—two brace 
and a half. With these and a few 
parrots they turned back. 

Passing the spot where the ocelot was 
encountered, they found it already skinned 
and the pelt gone. Just in time, doubt- 
less, for a flock of zopilotes * were tearing 
the carcass piecemeal. These useful sca- 
vengers were left undisturbed. Presently 
they reached the hut, very well satisfied 
with their success ; as also was the Col- 
lector, who, however, did not fail to lec- 
ture Jack when Harry gave him an account 
of their adventure. Joaquin had pegged 
out the ocelot’s skin to dry on the sand. 
The bongomen took charge of the game, 
and speedily consigned it to the pot. 

After breakfast Jack again climbed a 
tree, and made several attempts to attract 
passing boatmen, without success. But, 
towards midday, smoke was seen in the 
south-east. It could only proceed from 
the funnel of a steamer, and soon she 
came in sight. 

“Get your guns ready, boys!" Hertz 
cried. “ We shall have to go back to Virgin 
Bay.” 

Steadily the vessel drew nearer, appar- 
ently steering straight for the island; but 
they soon saw that she would pass at the. 
distance of a mile or more. ‘fhen Jack 
and Harry commenced a fusillade, dis- 
charging their guns as fast as they could 
Joad, while Hertz watched the boat 
through his glass. 

“Fire away!" he cried. “It’s the 
Transit steamer! She's flying the vol- 
eano flag of Nicaragua; and I can see 
the ‘ Stars and Stripes’ on her paddle- 
box!" 

The bongomen set up a great shout 
and waved palm branches, while Jack and 
Harry burned powder as they had never 
done before. 


“They've seen us!” cried Hertz 
presently. ‘“ A man is raising his gun to 
shoot.” 


They saw the puff of smoke. Next 
instant a report rang across the water. 
More shots followed from men on deck— 
passengers apparently. The youths fired 
in answer. 

“ Now she’s altering her course!" ex- 
claimed the watcher. ‘“ Ach/ here sho 
comes !”” 

A boat put off from the steamer. Hertz 
explained to the officer in charge, and all 
clambered aboard the instant she touched 
the sand almost. Soon they stood on the 
deck of La Virgen. Hertz at once inter- 
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viewed the captain and engaged passages 
for the return journey. Meanwhile Jack 
and Harry looked around. 

The number of passengers was much 
smaller than usual—there were not more 
than a hundred—but they represented 
almost every nation. Americans prepon- 
derated, but English, Irish, Germans, 
Russians, Frenchmen, even Chinamen 
and Japanese, stood there, all journeying 
to the Land of Gold—California. Many 
were well dressed. The attire of others 
was grotesque. Several miners returning 
from a holiday in New York, or elsewhere, 
shone resplendent in suits of black broad- 
cloth, shiny hats, and velvet waistcoats, 
decorated with long, and very thick, gold 
chains. Dewey, they remembered, had 
worn just such clothes. Attire more un- 
suitable for the climate could not well be 
imagined, but, doubtless, they intended to 
astonish their partners and chums with 
their Eastern get-up. 

These surrounded Jack and Harry in 
a body. “Say, now,” drawled one, “I 
reckon you'll be able to gas some about 
the rumpus Colonel Walker is a-raising 
in this yer peaceful country? You'll ha’ 
met him, I make no doubt?” 

But Hertz had warned them, and 
though scores of questions were asked 
they did not divulge the fact that they 
had marched and fought with the 
Falange ; although it was soon apparent 
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that every Californian aboard would have 
greeted them as heroes—most likely in- 
sisted on carrying them off to the bar, 
where, if they had refused to drink, a 
proper sense of comradeship might have 
been instilled at the muzzle of a pistol-- 
perhaps of half a score. But that ordeal 
was avoided. 

As they approached Virgin Bay, Jack, 
who had his field-glass, made out Ser- 
geant Tucker on the rude landing-stage 
with half a dozen of the Falange. He 
called Harry’s attention. Other Fili- 
busters strolled up while they gazed. 

The vessel slowed down, snorted through 
her steam-pipe, backed, and swung gently 
round to the makeshift pier. A plank was 
thrown across. Instantly the foremost 
Filibusters, all of whom were armed, 
sprang upon it and came aboard with a 
rush. The captain of La Virgen hurried 
forward. A few words were exchanged. 
The youths could not hear what was said, 
but they saw Captain Dalton redden sud- 
denly. 

“Cast off the plank!” he roared. “ Back 
her—full speed !” 

Too late. A strong force of the Falange 
came up at the double. The Filibusters 
on board prevented the withdrawal of the 
plank. Almost before the order had 
reached the engineers Colonel Walker 
passed through the crowd and confronted 
the angry captain. 

(To be continued.) 


“T seize this boat in the name of the 
Government ot Nicaragua,” he said. 

In vain Captain Dalton and the Com- 
pany’s agent protested, threatening the 
Filibusters with the vengeance of Mr. 
Vanderbilt, the powerful President. 
Walker was quite cool, as he ever was. 

“The Company’s charge for the use of 
this boat shall be credited against the 
debt owing to the Government,” he re- 
plied. “Captain Hornsby, you will post 
sentries at the engine-room door. Let 
no one pass."’ 

Just then Sergeant Tucker caught sight 
of Jack and Harry. 

“What, my son! What, Rosebud!” 
he cried. ‘An’ couldn’t ye find it in yer 
hearts ter leave the Falange a-lamentin’, 
after all? Wal, ye’re welcome; an’ ye’re 
just in time for a fust-class rumpus as 
ever you see! You are so—yes, sirs!" 

““ We've been wrecked, and were obliged 
to return,” said Jack breathlessly. “Do 
tell us what this means!” 

“ Wal, now, I reckon it's just the cap- 
ture of Granada, my son—no less!" he 
answered. 

Then they remembered Colonel 
Walker’s advice: “I don’t recommend 
you to wait for the steamer. Bear them 
words in sind.” 

“ The fates are against us, Mr. Hertz,” 
said Harry, with almostasob. ‘“ We shall 
never find Warcewicz's Cattleya!” 
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CAPTAIN ANTIFER ;’ OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


A ‘STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 
“Bt Jutes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe di Gorts,” * Adrift tn the Pacifle,” ete., ete. 


A’ dawn on March 28a caravan left the 
capital of the sultanate along the 
road by the shore. : 

In the caravan were a hundred Arab 
and Hindoos, and about as many beasts 
of burden. With numbers such as these 
the perils of the journey were reduced to 
a minimum; no cause remaining for 
anxiety regarding land pirates, which 
under any circumstances would have been 
less dangerous than pirates of the sea. 

Among the natives were two or three 
merchants mentioned by the French 
agent. There was no ostentation about 
them, and they had no thought for any- 
thing but the business which took them to 
Sohar. 

The foreign element was represented 
by the three Frenchmen and the two 
Egyptians. The Egyptians had taken 
good care not to miss the departure of the 
caravan. Antifer had let them know that 
he was going to start in the morning, and 
they had made their preparations accord- 
ingly. Antifer, it need scarcely be said, 
did not trouble himself about Ben Omar 
and his clerk; it was their business to 
follow him and not his to take care of 
them. He had made up his mind to 
appear as though he did not know them. 
When he saw them in the caravan he did 
not even honour them with a salute, and 
under his menacing look the bargeman 
dared not turn his head towards them. 
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The haggage.::animals were camels, 
mules,and asses,.* No vehicle was possible 
aver this rough ground, where there was 
no definite road, and ‘which was here and 
there a stretch of ‘tharsh. : 

Two sturdy mules carsied the uncle and 
his nephew. These had been obtained 
from the Muscat Jews, at ,good price, of 
course; but for no prigé had4t been found 
possible to find a mule-that ‘would carry 
such a weight.as GildassTregbmain, and 
an animal of more strength and resistance 
had to be provided. is 

“Do you know that you are'rather a 
nuisance ?” said Captain Antifer politely, 
as mule after mule was tried in vain. 

“What would you have, my friend? I 
am not obliged to accompany you. Leave 
me at Muscat, where I will wait——”' - 

“ Never!” goa 

“T cannot let myself be carried in 
several pieces!” 

“Have you any objection to try a 
camel ?”” asked Juhel. 

“None at all, if you can find a camel 
that will carry me.” 

“That is an idea,” said Antifer. “He 
would do very well on one of those 
camels,” 

“So justly called ships of the desert!" 
added Juhel. 

“ Then let me have a ship of the desert,”” 
said the accommodating bargeman. 

And thus it came about that Tregomain 


appeared on this occasion perched on the 
top of a colossal specimen of one of these 
ruminants. 

In the rear 6f the caravan rode Saouk 
on a mule. ~ Near him, and doing his best 
to keep up with him, was Ben Omar on a 
donkey so small that his feet almost 
touched the ground. Never would the 
notary have consented to bestride a mule. 
There was such a risk of his falling too 
far. Besides, these Arab mules are high- 
spirited and capricious, and require a 
song hand to keep them under con- 
trol. 

The caravan would accomplish its 
thirty-six miles a day, with a rest of a 
couple of hours at noon; in four days it 
would reach Sohar if nothing occurred to 
delay it. 

A journey of four days appeared inter- 
minable to Captain Antifer, spurred on 
with the desire to reach his island.- But 
there his adventurous journey would be 
atanend. And yet why did he become 
more nervous and more anxious as he 
approached the decisive moment? His 
companions could not get a word out of 
him, and were reduced to talking between 
themselves. 

From the top of his camel, swaying 
from one hump to the other, the bargeman 
remarked to Juhel— ; 

“Between you and me, do you believe 
in this treasure of Kamylk Pasha?” 


“Hum!” replied Juhel, “it certainly 
seems to me rather fantastic.” 

“ Suppose there isn’t an island?” 

“Tf there isn’t an island, there won't be 
a treasure, and my uncle will be like that 
famous Marseillaise captain who set out 
for Bourbon, and as he could not find 
Bourbon, returned to Marseilles.” 

“Tt will be a terrible blow, Juhel, and 
I am not sure that his brain will stand it.” 

But the bargeman and his young friend 
did not talk like this in Antifer’s hearing. 
What would have been the use of it? 
Nothing would have shaken the convic- 
tions of this obstinate man. Never did it 
enter his mind to doubt that there were 
diamonds and other jewels of enormous 
value buried by Kamylk Pasha in the 
island of whose exact position he had been 
informed. All his anxiety was with 
regard to the difficulties he might meet 
with in bringing his campaign to a success- 
ful close. 

The outward journey was relatively 
easy. Once at Sohar, they would procure 
a boat, discover the island, and dig up the 
three casks. There was nothing in that to 
trouble resolute man like Antifer. What 
could be easier than to travel in this cara- 
van? and what could be easier than to 

ring the treasure from the islet to Sohar,? 

ut to return to Muscat, these barrels of 
gold and precious stones would have to 
be carried on camel-back like all the 
other goods along the coast. And how 
was this to be done without attracting 
the attention of the Custom-house—with- 
out having to pay enormous duties ? Who 
eould say but what the Sultan might 
seize upon them and declare himself 
absolute proprietor of all the treasures 
discovered” on his territories? Captain 
Antifer called it his island, but the island 
did not belong to him. Kamylk had not 
given it to him, and undoubtedly the 
island belonged to the sultanate of 
Muscat. 

Here were reasons enough for perplex- 
ity, to say nothing of the difficulties of 
transport on the return, the shipping of 
the goods on the mail boat for Suez. 
What an absurd ides for the rich Egyptian 
to have buried his riches in an island in 
the Gulf of Oman! Were there not 
hundreds more, thousands more, scat- 
tered over the seas, amid, for instance, 
the innumerable islands of the Pacific, 
which were quite away from observation, 
which belonged to no one, where the 
legatee could have entered into possession 
without awaking any suspicion ? 

But so it was, and it was impossible to 
change it. There was the island in the 
Gulf of Oman; what a pity it was they 
could not tow it to St. Malo! That 
would have simplified matters consider- 
ably. 

Captain Antifer, then, was naturally 
anxious, and his anxiety showed itself by 
paroxysms of internal rage; and a de- 
plorable travelling companion he was, 
always muttering to himself, riding apart, 
and giving his mule many an unmerited 
cut with his whip. 

Juhel guessed what was troubling his 
uncle, but dared not sayanything. Trego- 
main, from the height of his two-humped 
camel, was also aware of what was passing 
in his friend’s mind. To reason with 
him was out of the question; all that 
could be done was to look at him and 
nod at each other significantly. 
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The first day's journey was not produc- 
tive of extreme fatigue. The temperature 
was, however, high. The climate of 
Southern Arabia, just on the tropic of 
Cancer, is very trying to Europeans. A 
burning wind, generally from the moun- 
tains, blew across a fiery sky. The sea- 
breeze is powerless to overcome it. The 
heights of Ghebel Achden rise in the west 
like ascreen, and appear to reflect the solar 
raysas if they were an immense receiver. 
And when the hot season is at its height 
the nights are suffocating and sleep 
impossible. 

But the chief reason why there was not 
so much to endure in the first two days 
was that the caravan journeyed across 
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halts. To mention only the person 
in this story, the uncle and nephew ‘oft 
their mules grazing on the common pas- 
ture, where Saouk left his as soon as he 
arrived. The bargeman’s camel knelt 
like a Mussulman at the hour of prayer, 
and Tregomain alighted, giving his mount 
& caress on the muzzle as he did so. Ben 
Omar's donkey pulled up suddenly, and 
as the notary did not move as quickly as 
he might, it gave a jump and a kick and 
sent him flying off over its tail. The 
notary fell full length, with his face towards 
Mecca, but probably thought more of 
cursing his donkey than praying to Allah 
and his prophet. 

An uneventful night was passed on the 
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the wooded plains that border the coast. 
There is nothing of the aridity of the 
desert about the environs of Muscat. 
Vegetation exists there in abundance. 
Fields of millet are under cultivation 
when the ground is dry, and fields of rice 
when the water-pools ramify their liquid 
veins over the surface. And there is no 
lack of shade under the forest of banyans, 
and among the mimosas which produce 
gum-arabic, the exportation of which is 
on a large scale. 

In the evening the camp was pitched 
on the bank of a small river, fed by the 
mountains to the westward. The animals 
were unharnessed and left to graze as 
they pleased, without even being hobbled, 
80 accustomed are they to these regular 


usual halting-ground of the caravans. A 
start was made as soon as it was light in 
the morning, and the advance towards 
Sohar resumed. The country became 
more open. Away to the horizon stretched 
vast plains, where sand began to replace 
the herbage. It seemed like the 
Sahara, with all its inconveniences— 
scarcity of water, absence of shade, 
fatiguing travelling. For the Arabs, 
accustomed to these caravan marches, 
it was but an ordinary journey. They 
accomplish long distances in the very 
height of the summer, during the 
most overwhelming temperatures; but 
how would the Europeans support this 
trial ? 

We hasten to say that they did so with- 
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out damage—even the bargeman, whose 
mass would have melted a few weeks 
later in the heat of the tropical sun. 
Rocked by the regular swing and elastic 
step of his camel, he slept in peace between 
the humps. Firmly seated, he seemed 
to be so like an integral part of the 
animal that there was no fear of his 
falling. The Charmante Amélie did not 
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world a duchess who could compare with 
her, even of the royal blood? No! and 
Kamylk’s millions could not alter this, 
even supposing that this adventure was 
not an Arabian Night’s dream. 

Antifer was more anxious on the second 
day than on the first, and probably would 
be worse on the morrow. He was think- 
ing all the time how he could get the 
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travel more safely at the end of a tow’ 


rope along the Rance. 

Although Juhel was on the road from 
Muscat to Sohar, his thoughts were far 
away in the Breton town, in the house 
where Enogate was expecting him. The 
famous princess his uncle wished him to 
iarry did not trouble him in the least. 
Never would he have another woman than 
his pretty cousin. Was there in all the 


casks away ; and the more he thought of 
it the less he liked it. And what would 
have been his apprehensions if he had 
known that in this very caravan he was 
being watched? Yes, there was a native 
there, aged about forty, with a handsome 
face, who, without awaking his suspicions, 
was keeping him under close scrutiny. 
The Suez steamer did not call ‘once 
a fortnight at Muscat without the police 


taking a special interest in the event. 
Besides the tax he took on foreigners 
landing in his dominions, the Sultan in- 
dulged in quite an Oriental curiosity with 
regard to Europeans who came to visit 
him. Nothing could be more natural 
than for him to find out the object of 
their presence in the country, and if they 
intended to stay. When, therefore, the 
three Frenchmen appeared on the quay, 
and took up their quarters in the English 
hotel, the chief of the police did not hesi- 
tate to take them under his wise protec- 
tion. The Muscat police are admirably 
organised as regards the safety of the 
streets, and none the less so with regard 
to the surveillance of travellers by sea or 
land. They never ask if their papers are 
in order, for every scoundrel is sure to 
have them all right. Nor do they ask 
questions to which answers would be easy. 
But they never lose sight of the new- 
comers; they keep them under observa- 
tion, they shadow them with a discretion, 
a reserve, and a tact which do justice to 
the intelligence of these Orientals. 

Hence it came about that Antifer was 
under the eye of an emissary of the police, 
whose order was to follow him wherever 
he went. Withcut ever asking a question, 
this policeman would succeed in finding 
out what these Europeans were doing in 
the sultanate. If they found themselves 
in difficc’‘ies among a people whose 
language they did not know, he would 
offer his services. And furnished with 


| the information he obtained, the Sultan 


would prevent the departure of the visitors 
until nothing could be gained by keeping 
them any longer. 

This arrangement would seriously inter- 
fere with Captain Antifer’s plan. To 
unearth a treasure of such value, to bring 
it to Muscat, to ship it for Suez, was diffi- 


! cult enough; but if his Highness was to 


know all about it, the difficulty would be 
insurmountable. 

Fortunately Antifer did not know of 
this complication ahead. The present 
burden of his cares was almost too much 
for him. Never did he suspect that a 
pencanan had his eye on him; neither 
had his companions noticed among the 
caravan this quiet, discreet Arab who 
watched them without saying a word to 
‘them. 

But if this manceuvre had escaped them, 
it had not escaped Saouk. The so-called 
clerk of Ben Omar spoke Arabic, and had 
entered into conversation with several of 
the merchants going to Sohar. These 
people, to whom the policeman was not 
unknown, made no mystery about him. 
Saouk suspected that the man was watch- 
ing Antifer, and this made him uneasy. 
If he did not want Kamylk’s millions to 
go to Antifer, he certainly did not want 
them to fall into the hands of the Sultan 
of Muscat. It is worth noting that the 
detective had no suspicion of the two 
Egyptians, and never supposed that they 
were bound on the same errand as the 
three Europeans. Travellers of their 
nationality often came to Muscat, and 
there was nothing to be feared from them ; 
which shows that the police are not perfect, 
even in the sultanate of his Highness. 

After a fatiguing day, broken by the 
midday halt, the caravan encamped a 
little before sunset by the side of a lagoon, 
under one of the natural curiosities of 
these parts. Here was a tree under 


which the whole caravan could take 
shelter, a shelter that would have been 
much appreciated during the rest at noon. 
The rays of the sun could not have pierced 
the dome of these immense masses of 
foliage, extending like a veil, fifteen fect 
above the ground. 

“A tree such as I have never seen be- 
fore,” said Juhel, when his mule stopped 
of itself under the first branches. 

“And such as you will probably never 
see again!” said the bargeman, rising 
between the humps of his camel, which 
had just knelt down. 

“What do you say, uncle?” asked 
Juhel. 

The uncle said nothing, for the reason 
that he had seen nothing of that which 
had excited his nephew's surprise. 

“T fancy,” said Tregomain, “ that at 
Saint Pol de Léon, ina corner of Brittany, 
we have a phenomenal vine which has 
some celebrity.” 

“Quite so; but it cannot be compared 
with this tree.” 

No! and the vine of Saint Pol de Léon, 
extraordinary as it might be, would have 
been a mere shrub by the side of this 
vegetable giant. 

It was a banyan—a fig-tree, if you 
would rather call it so—with a trunk that 
was at least a hundred feet in circum- 
ference. From this trunk, like a tower, 
rose an enormous tenfold ramification, the 
branches of which crossed and intercrossed 
and forked and developed, until they 
covered more than an acre—an immense 
parasol against the solar rays, an im- 
mense umbrella against the showers, 
impenetrable to the fires as to the waters 
of the sky. 

If the bargenea had had the time—for 
he had the patience—he would have given 
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himself the satisfaction of counting the 
branches of this banyan. How many 
were there? This could not but pique 
his curiosity. It was satisfied, and in this 
way. 

As he was examining the lower branches 
of the banyan, and counting on his fingers, 
he heard behind him— 

“Ten thousand.” 

The words were pronounced with a 
strong Oriental accent. 

Juhel knew English, and entered into 
conversation with the Arab who had given 
the information. The Arab was no other 
than the detective. 

Finding a good opportunity for entering 
into communication with them, he had 
taken advantage of it. In the course of 
conversation he informed Juhel that he 
was employed as interpreter to the British 
Legation at Muscat, and obligingly offered 
his services to the three Europeans. 

Juhel thanked the native, and informed 
his uncle of this fortunate circumstance 
for their negotiations at Sohar. 

“ Good; good,” said Antifer. “ Arrange 
with the man, and tell him we will pay 
him handsomely.” 

“On condition that we find something 
to pay him with!’’ murmured the in 
credulous Tregomain. 

But if Juhel congratulated himself on 
this meeting, Saouk probably thought 
otherwise. To see the detective in com- 
munication with the Frenchmen was to 
inspire him with a surfeit of anxiety, and 
he decided to watch the proceedings of 
this native very closely. And then if 
Ben Omar could find out whither they 
were going—if the voyage was near its 
end! Was the island in the Gulf of 
Oman, the Straits of Ormuz, or the Per- 
sian Gulf? Were they to seek for it 
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along the Arabian coast, or on the Persian 
side? How were they to begin opera- 
tions, and how long would these last ? 
Cruel uncertainties, bewildering hypo- 
theses, which ceaselessly cxcited Saouk, 
and invariably reacted on the notary. 

“Is it my fault,” he would repeat, “ if 
Mr. Antifer is so obstinate as to treat me 
like a stranger?" 

Like a stranger ? No! worse than that 
—like an intruder whose presence had 
been imposed on him by the testator! 
Ah! without that one per cent.! But 
was that one per cent. worth all these 
experiences? And when were they to 
end? 

Next day the caravan crossed an inter- 
minable plain, a sort of desert without an 
oasis. The fatigue was extreme during 
this day and the two that followed— 
fatigue due mainly to heat. The barge- 
man thought he was going to dissolve like 
one of those icebergs that drift from the 
northern seas to southerly latitudes. 
Without exaggeration, he lost a tenth of 
his weight, to the evident satisfaction of 
his two-humped mount. 

During these days the Arab, whose 
name was Selik, became more closely 
acquainted with Juhel; but we may be 
sure that the young captain maintained a 
prudent reserve, and did not betray any 
of the secrets of his uncle. The search 
for a town on the coast favourable for the 
establishment of a branch business—that 
is to say, the fable already imagined for 
the benefit of the French agent at Muscat 
—did duty again for the pretended inter- 
preter. 

The caravan entered Sohar during the 
afternoon of March 27, after a journey of 
four days and a half. 

(To be continued.) 
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* ‘poe old chap!” said Tompkins minor. 
“ Jolly hard luck, ain’t it?” 

Tompkins sat next tome atdinner. There 
‘was going to be no afternoon school that day. 
In the summer term we had an extra half 
once a fortnight, and this was the first of 
them. It was glorious weather. 

« What’s hard luck ? ’’ I answered. 

“Your having to stay in from cricket 
practice, and sweat away for the Lambton. 
Catch me sticking in school on a day like 
this!" said Tompkins. It would certainly 
have been out of character in him. 

“ Who told you I was going to stick in?" 
I said; for I did not like Tompkins’s patronis- 
ing tone. One or two boys looked round 
my way on the chance of getting another 
player to make up a side. 

“ Why, you don’t expect to get it without 
sweating for it?” said Tompkins, in much 
surprise. 

Now up to that moment I had half in- 
tended to spend the afternoon with Farrar’s 
Greek Syntax; but the temptation to get 
out was very strong, and this remark of 
Tompkins decided me. 

“ The Lambton’s worth having by itself,” 
I pronounced in the grand style, “ but not with 
a humpback and a pair of spectacles thrown 
in. If I can’t get it without giving up 
cricket practice I shan’t get it at all.” This 
speech evoked general assent, which gratified 
me. 


THE EXMOUTH SCHOLARSHIP. 
By Rev. Epwarp Luxmis. 


On the field I came across Mr. Corbould, 
our house-master. ‘You here, Exmouth!” 
he said. “Are you not going to have a try 
for the Lambton?” 

“Yes, sir, I think I might try. Do you 
think I have any chance?” If I had not 
been convinced that I had every chance I 
might not have taken things so easily ; but 
it would be much more glorious to get the 
scholarship without seeming to have had 
any particular struggle for it, than to be put 
down as an ordinary sweater. Still, it is 
best to phrase things modestly when you 
are talking to a master. They have such a 
nasty way of snubbing you. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Corbould thoughtfully ; 
“ yes—now that poor Siddoway is out of the 
running I should think you have some 
chance. Of course Grundy is a dangerous 
competitor—but you might come out ahead 
of him, if you work. Nothing is gained by 
giving up hope, is it?” 

Now in order to make you understand how 
this answer filled me with three or four dif- 
ferent kinds of shame all at once, and made 
me feel smaller than I had ever felt before, I 
shall have to explain several things; and 
more especially who Siddoway was, and why 
he was out of the running. 

When I was about twelve years old my 
father was presented to the living of St. 
Paul's, Layton. The nearest town was 
miles away, and the only school within reach 


was the National school in our own village. 
Until then my father had been my only 
tutor, but now he sent me with the 
other village boys to the National school. 
“They will teach you your geography and 
arithmetic better than I can,” he said. 
“ Begides, it will do you good to mix with the 
other boys, and knock some of the nonsense 
out of you.” So the sons and daughters of 
the blacksmiths and miners became, to my 
disgust, my schoolfellows and daily com- 
panions. 

The miners and blacksmiths of Layton 
form a clan by themselves, and have been 
isolated for generations. They are very 
proud and vindictive, and exhibit a shyness 
which looks very like stupidity, but is really 
nothing of the kind. Their children could see, 
without much penetration, what my feelings 
towards them were, and all took pains to 
keep clear of me—all except Bob Siddoway. 
Bob and I became friends almost at once, 
and stuck to each other. Of course I was 
very lordly with him; the son of a fitter in 
an engineer's factory could only be adopted 
as my companion by an act of continuous 
condescension. But Bob laughed at me, and 
did not mind my lordliness; and since he 
could beat me at most games and knew as 
much as I did, and since the villagers were 
as blind as bats to any distinctions of a merely 
social kind, I had to play the part of patron 
rather quietly, for fear of looking ridiculous. 
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In spite of all this, Bob and I liked each 
other immensely. 

After a while Siddoway left school, and 
was put to work with a butcher. I dropped 
him then. I left the National school soon 
after, and went as a day-boarder to a cram- 
mer’s, to be prepared for a scholarship at 
Hilchester. What does my father do next, 
but take it into his head that Bob Siddoway 
is fit for something better than butchering, 
and get him to come to our house every 
night to take lessons with me! You may 
fancy how much I liked it. 

Well, in course of time we went up to try 
what we could do at Hilchester, and were 
both successful. I was well up in the list, 
while Bob just scraped into the last place 
by the skin of histeeth. That was a splendid 
thing for him. It meant a free education 
until he was sixteen, and, if he got the 
Lambton, for two years more, with another 
four at a university, and books enough to 
furnish a room. But I privately intended 
that he should not get the Lambton. He 
and I would be in for it in the same year, 
and I wanted it for myself. 

It was in the Easter term—the hockey 
term as we called it—that Siddoway fell out 
of the running. The Lambton seemed a 
very long way off, with the Easter holidays 
and a whole term more in front of it, but 
still it was in the air; and the fifth, as most 
immediately concerned, did its work all the 
better for that. We were both in the same 
form then, for Siddoway had got a double 
advance at Christmas, and we were more 
together than we had been since we came to 
Hilchester. Another thing that made chums 
of us was this. My father had bought mea 
bicycle, and our curate, who was just then 
buying a new machine, had given his old one 
to Bob. Being northern boys, we did not 
eare for hockey; so when the rest of the 
world was breaking its shins in the play-field 
we two used to go careering over hilly coun- 
try roads. 

“Come for a spin with me to Norton God- 
frey,” I said to him one half. 

“T should like to,” said Siddoway, “ but I 
think I had better work. Iam going in for 
the Lambton, you know, and it is only three 
months off.”” 

“Going in for the Lambton! Of course 
youare. So is Hopkins minor, so is Grundy 
—we all are.” 

“Yes, but it means more to me than it 
does to you fellows,” said Bob. 

“What has that to do with it? You 
must play fair, you know; no sweating till 
the cricket term. Come along; it’s just the 
day for a ride.” 

He consented without much trouble, and 
off we went. 

Now the ride to Norton Godfrey was a 
long one, only to be attempted on a full half, 
and the road was very rough and hilly. 
About a mile this side of it one of my tyres 
came off, and we lost a lot of time in finding 
&@ man to fasten it on again. That left us 
less than we ought to have had for the return 
journey, and, to make matters worse, the 
wind was against us, and the afternoon had 
turned much warmer. Our only plan was 
to put it on as much as we could up the hills, 
and to let our machines carry us down as 
fast as they liked. 

All went well until we reached Ribsdon 
Bank. This is the highest ground be- 
tween Norton Godfrey and Hilchester; but 
while the ascent from Norton is very 
gradual, and broken by occasional hollows, 
the slope on the school side is continuous 
for a little over a mile, and leads right down 
to the level ground. The rough and winding 
road, together with occasional sudden dips 
in the descent, makes this hill very dangerous, 
and under ordinary circumstances we should 
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have ridden it with caution. To-day, how- 
ever, the chance of making up lost time by 
taking this part of the way with a rush was 
too great a temptation to be resisted. Away 
Iwent with my feet on the rests, and Sid- 
doway, after a vain cry of warning, followed 
suit. 

I know of nothing so exhilarating as the 
sensations of a cyclist at such a moment, 
when you sit back in the saddle, give the 
reins to your machine, and feel it leap for- 
ward with you like a live thing. Even on 
an open moor, when you can see the road 
straight and clear before you, and hardly a 
hint of danger is present, the physical ex- 
citement is grand. There is the swift rush 
through the air, with scarce a sense of the 
ground beneath you; you are whirled on- 
ward with less effort than an eagle; the still 
air beats upon your face like a fresh breeze ; 
you see the great world rolling backward, 
and every furlong seems like a conquest ; it 
slips away easily as in a dream. Not the 
strongest swimmer or best of skaters can 
attain so much freedom from the clogs of 
the body. And if, as now, the road is hidden 
and an obstacle may spring up at every turn, 
there is added another delight, akin to that 
of a cavalry charge. There is a pleasure in 
knowing that you stand by your own will 
absolutely committed. You cannot now 
stay your course, and every power is alert to 
guide it. Every large stone or deep rut is 
descried farther away than it can usually be 
seen, and your headlong wheels avoid it, 
without conscious steering, as if they were 
part of yourself. In a few moments you 
know the wild rush wil€be over; how it will 
end you have not time to think. 

Something was rumbling and panting 
ahead of us. That was the first impression 
which disturbed our high-strung pleasure ; 
at a sharp turn of the road, which swung us 
round like a sling, we saw what it was—a 
traction-engine, preceding us downhill. It 
was in the middle of the narrow road, leav- 
ing bare room fora bicycle on each side of it, 
and by an instinctive flash of intelligence 
it was settled that I should pass it on the 
left, Siddoway on the right. As we drew 
nearer, however, the great thing lurched 
over to the right-hand side of the way, and 
& horse, maddened with fright, dragging be- 
hind it some metallic instrument with glit- 
tering points, dashed past it up the hill. In 
another moment I should be hurled against 
the horse. I made a frantic effort to turn 
aside, tore off the ill-secured tyre which had 
delayed us, and was flung to the ground. In 
the fragment of time during which I was 
falling I remember noticing that the spot 
where I should be thrown was muddy and 
soft. There was a violent shock, something 
flashed past me down the hill, for an instant 
I lay expecting the hoofs and sharp hooks to 
be upon me, then all was darkness. 


After the cloudy bewilderment in which 
consciousness dawns, my first distinct idea 
was one of mild astonishment at finding my- 
self still alive. Then somebody gave me a 
stimulant, and I became gradually aware of 
dull pain everywhere, and a very great pain 
in my shoulder. It took some little effort to 
remember the word “left,” and say in my 
own mind “ my left shoulder.” I found my- 
self muttering the words aloud. Then a 
recollection came of my fall, and the im- 
pressions it had registered in my brain. 
Something among these acted like an electric 
shock. I was wide awake at once, and tried 
to rise, but failed. Then I said, “ Where is 
Bob?” 

A voice beside me said, “ This ‘ere one’s 
a-coming to.” Somebody else had been hurt, 
I thought, and said again, “ Where is Bob?” 

“Just you reat quiet, young gentleman,” 


said the same voice. ‘ You may thank your 
lucky stars you ain’t @ corp.” 

The thought of what had flashed past me 
as I fell grew into a boding fear. 

“ How was the horse stopped?” I said. 
“Is Bob hurt? Was it he that_—?” 

“ He rid roight up again’ the horse, that's 
what he done. He stopped him sure enough,” 
said the countryman ; “ leastways he stopped 
him from hurting you. And there they be 
a-trying to bring him round.” 

By moving my head, I was able to see a 
little group of men a few yards off. There 
were two men from the traction-engine, and 
a gentleman kneeling in the road, with his 
back towards me. I tried to spring up, and 
half succeeded; but only to fall heavily 
back and sink again into unconsciousness. 

What I learned during my fortnight in the 
school infirmary amounted to this. Bob 
Siddoway, who was a yard or two behind me, 
and to the right, when he saw me fall, in- 
stantly felt and acted upon a noble impulse. 
Swerving round between me and the approach- 
ing runaway horse, he had driven his bicycle 
full against the terrified creatare. The horse 
shied violently and fell into the ditch by the 
roadside, where it lay trembling ard was soon 
secured. Bob himself was brought into vio- 
lent contact with one of the shafts, and flung 
by the force of the blow right across the road 
against a hind-wheel of the traction-engine. 
The doctor, who was hurriedly brought from 
a house hard by, where he was visiting & 
patient, found us both unconscious ; but 
after rapidly examining me he bestowed all 
his attention upon Siddoway, whose injuries 
were very serious. He was still, they told 
me, in the greatest danger. Several frac- 
tures had been treated with success, but 
injuries to the brain and spine were chiefly 
feared. At the best it would be many 
months before he could get about; 50 
Siddoway was out of the running for the 
Lambton. 

There was no doubt that Bob bad saved 
my life. The swiftness of his act had been 
so great that he could have had no time for 
conscious motives: it was the work of an in- 
stinctive impulse, springing spontaneously 
from the staff of his everyday character. I 
wondered whether the same impulse would 
have moved him if another rider had been 
his companion. I felt sure that affection 
for me, and gratitude towards my father, 
had been at its root. But, if so, how deeply 
they must have worked into his nature! 

In some of the few lucid periods he had 
experienced Bob had learned the success of 
his effort; and this, the doctors thought, 
was doing him as much good as any of their 
remedies. 

You may well suppose that all this affected 
me very deeply. Within a few weeks I was 
back at school, and the absence of my former 
chum was a constant reminder, if reminder 
were needed, of what I owed him. And yet, 
by the time that the holidays were over and 
the cricket term well begun, the impression 
made by those events had all but faded. 
There were times, of course, when I thought 
of them, and news et Bob was ching being 
sent to me; but the greater of the 
time was spent as if they had not occurred. 1 
was even able to think of the Lambton, and 
look forward to my getting it as a practical 
certainty, without always remembering that 
Siddoway was now out of the running. . 

But when Mr. Corbould spoke as he did 
in the cricket-field, my conscience smote me 
through and through. It seemed as though 
Bob's being out of the running was the only 
thing that gave me achance. I saw clearly 
enough what I had never before recognised. 
Siddoway, whom I had patronised, was & 
better man all round. And he had not only 
risked his neck fo save mine: he had by the 


same act given up his chance of the Lambton 
scholarship, and all it meant to him, and 
left me my chance. It seemed like a duty 
to him that I should get it. AsI thought 
that, another idea came into my mind, and 
acted like a spur. At all costs I must get 
the Lambton. But Mr. Corbould had spoken 
of Grundy as a dangerous competitor, and 
hinted that my chance was small. With so 
much more to be ashamed of, it was hardly 
worth my while to feel any shame at having 
overvalued my own powers at Grundy’s ex- 
pense. There was a way of retrieving some 
thing—yes, if Bob would but recover, of 
retrieving all. I turned back from the 
cricket-field, and spent the afternoon with 
Farrar’s Syntax. 


At the end of term, before the specches, 
Dr. Robson read out the names of prize- 
winners, and the prizes were distributed. 
At Hilchester we never knew these names 
until they were actually announced, and very 
great was our excitement over the awards. 
At the very end came the greatest excitement 
of all, the Lambton scholarship. As the 
doctor began you might have heard a pin 
drop. This is what he said. You must 
imagine the cheers. 
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“Lambton Scholarship of £90 per annum 
for four years, tenable at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge; with an extension to a King’s Scholar 
of his scholarship at this school for two 
years: 

“ James Harper Exmouth. 

“ Proxime accessit : Herbert Grandy. 

“ Accesserunt: Edward Hopkins, Charles 
Delahay. 

“Exmouth, whose work during the term 
has been exceedingly good, obtained the first 
place and the scholarship by 1,792 marks. 

“Grundy, 1,347. The governors wish to 
express their appreciation of Grandy’s work 
by a special prize of £10 in books. 

“ Hopkins, 843. 

“ Delahay, 812. 

“In connection with this scholarship the 
governors have had to consider an extra- 
ordinary application. Exmouth, the success- 
ful candidate, had requested that in the 
event of his success the scholarship might 
be awarded, not to himself, but to another 
boy whom he named. He also gave his 
reasons for this request. 

“The governors have come to the con- 
clusion that this is not a proposal to which 
they can accede. The nature and purpose 
of the scholarship render it necessary that 
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it should be held by the boy who has earned 
it, and by no other. 

“The governors, however, have much 
sympathy with the reasons which led the 
successful candidate to prefer this request. 
The boy whom he named is one who would 
very probably, if he had been able to compete, 
have secured a very high place in the list of 
candidates, and the circumstances which pre- 
vented his doing so are such as to shed 
the highest honour on himself and on the 
school. 

“ Under these ciroumstances the governors 
have decided upon the following course. 
Out of funds at their disposal they will 
endow a special scholarship, extending only 
to the tenure of one holder, but in other 
respects exactly similar to the Lambton. I 
proceed to read their award ; 

“Exmouth Scholarship, involving two 
years’ free education at this school, and £90 
per annum for four years at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge: 

“Robert Siddoway.”” 


Before the end of the year Bob's recovery 
was complete. There could be no truer 
Brende than Siddoway and I have been since 
then. 


When it is not Well to be Top of the Tree! 
(Drawa for the“ Boy's Own Pager" by T.E. Donxis0n.) 
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A VERY NARROW SHAVE. 


By CommanpeR Ciaup HarpING, B.N., 


Author of “ Old Shipmates,” “ The Bo'sun of the Psyche,” “ The Capture of the Estrella,” ee. 


"09, off Jellacoffce, 

1 Uct, 1854, 

a Meee will proceed in the cutter, 
fully manned, armed, and pro- 

visioned for fourteen days, and cruise in 

suppression of the slave trade. 

“ You will take as your cruising-ground that 
part of the coast contained between Bolomba 
Point on the west, and the Lone Palm on the 
east, extending fifty miles seaward. 

“You are to board all vessels you sight, 
examine their papers, and, if necessary, 
muster the crews, and inspect their holds to 
satisfy yourself that they are engaged in 
lawful trading. Should you meet with any 
vessel having slaves on board, or carrying 
slave irons, planking for making a slave deck, 
puncheons of water in exeess of their require- 
ments, or whose papers are not in order, you 
will detain such vessel until my return in the 
Kangaroo ; and for such detention this shall 
be your authority. 


“ Terence Bake, 
“ Captain. 
“To Mr. Thomas Masters, Midshipman.” 


The above sailing orders were handed me 
by the quartermaster, and received with a 
sigh of resignation. 

Boat cruising was no novelty to me. I 
was the only midshipman on board the 
Kangaroo, and consequently in great request 
for this particular service. 

A strict blockade was at that time being 
kept in the Bight of Benin to put an end to 
the traftic in slaves. 

A line of men-of-war was stationed along 
the Slave Coast at distant intervals, in 
addition to which each yassel had one or 
more boats constantly away cruising, to make 
the blockade more complete. 

Boat cruising on the West Coast of Africa 
is monotonous, trying work, especially 
during the rainy season, when frequently 
for days together one has not a dry stitch of 
clothing to wear; and being unable to lighta 
fire in the boat’s coppers, one has to live on 
taw salt pork, wet biscuit, and cocoa made 
with cold water, Many men were unable to 
stand the hardships and privations ; but, 
being blessed with a cast-iron constitution, I 
was always in demand. 

Often, on returning to the ship after a 
fortnight’s absence, my crew would be 
changed, and my boat filled up with a fresh 
supply of provisions; but I was considered 
as much a part of the boat's equipment as 
her rudder, and after a few hours’ sojourn 
on board was ordered off for another fort- 
night's cruise. 

As I said before, it was trying work. The 
heavy surf always beating on the shore pre- 
cluded our landing. We were under way 
every day from sunrise to sunset, and when 
we anchored at night, the boat tossed about 
so much that it was difficult to amuse one- 
self with any ordinary occupation. 

It is no exaggeration to say that I knew 
every group of huts, every clump of trees, 
and every distinct feature of the coast within 
the limits of our station—a distance of 
seventy-five miles. I could distinguish the 
identity of all the familiar trading vessels 
the moment we sighted them, by some 
peculiarity which appeals to a seaman’s eye. 

The Astarte had a new cloth in her fore- 
topsail. The Dahomey carried double top- 
sail yards. The Bristol City had stump 
topgallant masts. The Windsor Castle had 
cotton canvas stay-sails, etc. I knew the 
masters and crews of them as well as the 
ships, for we often lived on board one of the 

ships for days together, and while I chummed 


with the skipper, the men helped to work 
the ship with the crew, and we were often of 
mutual advantage to one another. 

I was on very intimate terms with a man 
named David Scott, the master of a smart 
brig called the Britomart, whose acquaint- 
ance I made under rather peculiar circum- 
stances. 

I boarded the brig one day at sea, and was 
received at the gangway by an elderly man, 
who I naturally concluded was the master 
of her; but in the course of conversation he 
informed me that the captain was lying very 
ill in his cabin below, and he did not know 
how to treat him. 

I found the captain, a fine young man, not 
thirfy years of age, lying in his bunk below 
with his clothes on, in a high state of fever 
and delirium. 

His long, unkempt hair was hanging over 
his face, and he looked as if he had not been 
washed for a week. The scuttle of the cabin 
was closed, and the atmosphere was s0 close 
and stuffy as to be almost unbearable. 

I had but a very slight knowledge of medi- 
cine; but common sense told me that any 
alteration in the condition in which I found 
him would be of advantage to the sick man. 

As the mate seemed to be almost imbecile, 
I called up the coxswain of the cutter, and 
with the latter’s assistance I removed Scott 
from his sleeping-cabin, cut his hair short, 
gave him a good wash, and then made up a 
bed for him on the table of the main cabin, 
right under the skylight, where there was 
plenty of fresh air and ventilation. 

The coxswain made some tea, to which I 
added some quinine, and gave Scott a good 
drink of the compound, which he swallowed 
with avidity, and shortly afterwards dropped 
off into a sound sleep. 

When he awoke some hours afterwards he 
had lost his delirium, and from that time 
continued to mend, and in three or four days 
was convalescent. 

I remained on board the Britomart the 
whole time, nursing Scott, and an intimacy 
arose between us which quickly ripened into 
a warm friendship. He considered that I 
had saved his life, which, I firmly believe, he 
was prepared to risk losing to do me a service. 

After that, whenever I went away boat 
cruising, my first object was to seek the 
Britomart, where I was certain of a warm 
welcome. I could keep just as sharp a look- 
out from her decks as in my own boat; and if 
any stranger hove in sight, it took a very 
short time to man the cutter and chase her. 
I often spent several days on board of her, 
and should have stayed longer if my boat’s 
crew had got on better with the crew of the 
brig, who were an ill-conditioned lot; the 
mate was a senile old fool in his dotage, 
and the second mate was very little better. 
Scott called them his grandmother and his 
great-grandmother. These two had no sort 
of authority with the men, and as Scott was 
determined to have things properly done on 
board his craft, he had to superintend nearly 
the whole of the work himself, the conse- 
quence being that he was both disliked and 
feared. 


Being warmly attached to Scott, it can be 
easily understood that I was very much con- 
cerned and distressed to hear that his brig 
had gone on shore at Adda. 

The news had been brought down the coast 
by 8 native runner, and was told me on board 
the first ship I boarded ; but I could not as- 
certain the date of the catastrophe. 

Adda was twenty miles beyond the limit of 
my cruising ground, and I ran a chance of 


getting into trouble if I went beyond the 
boundary. Still, the services of the dozen 
good men who formed the cutter’s crew would 
be invaluable, and might, if not too late, save 
the Britomart from becoming a total wreck. 
Under these circumstances, I felt justified in 
incurring the responsibility of going to her. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon when 
we started, having the wind and current 
against us, and it was not until four o'clock 
the next afternoon, having kept under way 
all night, that we reached Adda, when almost 
the first object we noticed was the wreck of 
the brig, some three hundred yards from the 
shore, with her bowsprit and stump of the 
mainmast standing out of the water. 

Some canoes were fortunately fishing off 
the shore, and I engaged one of these to take 
me through the surf. 

On landing, I learnt that Scott was staying 
in the house of a German merchant; and, 
on proceeding there, I found Scott seated in 
the verandah, with his arm in asling and his 
head in bandages. 

He gave a start when he saw me, and held 
up his left hand, and then let it fall in a de- 
spairing manner, which spoke volumes. 

“This is a bad job about the old Brito- 
mart. How did it happen? ’’ I asked. 

“ It was a cruel piece of treachery, Masters. 
and I know the blackguard who did it; but 
here am I, laid up, and can do nothing, while 
my poor old craft is being knocked to pieces.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Well, for some time past I have had a 
good deal of trouble with my crew. My two 
mates were utterly uscless, and my boatswain, 
an Irishman called Hurley, whom you may 
remember, grew more and more insubordinate 
every day. He had a good deal of influence 
with the crew, and the mates were frightened 
out of their lives by him. I had, at last, to 
take the law into my own hands and give the 
brute a thrashing; and as my blood was up 
at the time, I may, perhaps, have overdone 
the punishment. It had, however, a good 
effect, and things went on more smoothly 
afterwards. 

“I was lying at anchor off here, waiting for 
some puncheons of palm oil to come off. It 
was a dead calm ; but the rollers were setting 
in very heavily, and the beach was so bad 
they dared not risk launching a cargo-boat. 

“ About three o'clock in the afternoon, the 
mate came into my cabin, and after a long 
rigmarole he reported that he thought some- 
thing was queer with the cable, as there 
didn’t seem to be any strain on it; but that 
it was hanging straight down from the 
hawse-pipe, and he wanted me to come on 
deck and have a look at it. 

“«Do you mean to say that the chain has 
parted ?’ I asked. 

“*T can’t be certain about that, though it 
looks summat like it,’ he answered as he 
shook his head. 

“T necdn’t tell you that I was not lonz 
in getting on deck; when I could see at a 
glance that we were adrift, and being rapidly 
washed on shore by the rollers. 

“The men were below, having supper. I 
gang out down the hatchway, ‘On deck, all 
hands, and clear away the best bower,’ and 
I then rushed forward and commeuced 
getting the anchor ready for letting go my- 
self. 

«The men were a long time coming up, and 
set to work in a very slack manner; but in a 
short time we let go the anchor and veered 
to forty fathoms of cable, and as we were in 
five fathoms of water, you would have thought 
that enough to hold her. 

“We were, however, a good deal nearcr 


the shore than I liked, and felt the rollers 
more. 

“I told the mate to get the parted port 
bower cable bent to the shcet anchor, and 
went below to mark our new position on the 
chart. 

“This did not take me many minutes, and 
when I returned on dk I saw that we were 
once more adrift, and so near the shore that 
nothing short of a miracle could save us 
from striking. 

“Is the port bower cable bent yet?’ I 
roared out. 

“*Not yet, sir, but we are getting on with 
it,’ answered the second mate, my great- 
grandmother, and almost at the same 
moment the brig gave a bump which nearly 
shook out my back tecth, and I knew all was 
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“ [rushed below to my cabin, and seizing 
8 painted canvas bag I jammed into it my 
cash-box, another box containing a lot of 
virgin gold, and some important papers. I 
had just secured the mouth of the bag, when 
we struck so heavily that the brig was thrown 
on her beam ends. There was a ripping, 
roaring, rushing sound, a confusion of human 
voices, a crashing of wood as the masts 
went over the side, and I remember nothing 
more until I found myself in the water, 
mixed up with a lot of wreckage, my head 
cut and my body bruised ; but my arm was 
not broken then—that happened when I was 
thrown up on the beach and was struck by a 
heavy locker, which had helped to support 
me in the water. 

“ | was picked up and brought off here ; and 
for two or three days I was very bad, though 
I am getting all right now. 

“Both mates and four of the crew were 
drowned. Hurley, the boatswain, took 
charge, and I believe salved a certain 
portion of the cargo. Then a homeward- 
bound steamer came in, and Hurley and 
the other surviving members of the crew 
took passage in her to England. Whether 
he sold the salved cargo or not, I have no 
means of finding out; but it disappeared 
when he left, and I was helpless to protect 
it.” 

Scott seemed very much depressed and 
cast down as he finished his story, and I felt 
very sorry for him. I wanted to cheer him 
up, and said, “ Well, old chap, I am very 
sorry for your misfortune. I came up here 
in the cutter to see if I could be of any 
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assistance, and if there is anything I could 
do, you have only to name it.” 

Scott was silent for some little time ; then 
he said: “I believe you could help me, 
Masters, and you are the only one I dare 
trust in the business. The Lritomart has 
not yet broken up, as the sea has been 
smooth for the last few days. She lies in 
about three fathoms of water, and has nearly 
righted herself since she settled down in the 
sand. I believe that canvas bag I mentioned, 
which contains all the valuables I possess in 
the world, is still lying on the deck of the 
cabin. Ihave been longing to get sufficiently 
well to go and have a try to recover it; but 
the worry and anxiety have kept me back ; 
and the rollers may set in again at any 
moment, and break the brig up. I know 
you are a good swimmer, and if you are 
game to have a dive for the bag, I am will- 
ing to go halves with you in the value of 
its contents.” 

“Halves, old chap!” I answered. “ No, no. 
If I can recover the bag, it will give me 
real pleasure.” 

Siortly after daylight the following morn- 
ing, I started for the wreck of the Britomart 
in a canoe manned by two natives. 

There was so much floating wreckage on 
the lee side that I made the canoe lie off to 
windward, and, divesting myself of my clothes, 
I plunged into the water and swam to the 
stump of the mainmast. I had taken the 
Prccontion to provide myself with a strong 
line, one end of which I made fast to the mast, 
and secured the other end round my waist. 

I was very familiar with the cabin, and 
Scott had given me a description of the 
exact locality where the bag was likely to be 
found. 

The skylight over the cabin had been 
washed away, leaving open a hatchway 
measuring some six feet by three, down 
which I took a header. 

There is something uncanny in diving 
into the interior of a sunken ship, which is 
at all times rather a hazardous exploit. 
You at once plunge from light into darkness, 
and cannot tell the exact direction in which 
you are going, and you cannot lose thought of 
the probability of being unable to find your 
way back to the hatchway you descended by. 
I had, of course, the line to haul myself 
back, but there was always the chance of 
the bight fouling something, when it would 
be worse than useless. 
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T reached ine Jeck of the cabin, and found 
it buried in a to.t of sand. I did not remain 
long under watcr, as my first attempt was 
only a trial trip. 

After one or two dives I felt more at 
home, and began to range, though needless 
to say I kept my eyes very wide open. 

While groping about near the hatcliway, 
a shadow suddenly passed over me, which 
I supposed was the body of a man, and I 
concluded one of the canoe-men must have 
followed me. I was, therefore, & good deal 
surprised, on returning to the surface, to see 
both men in the caroe. 

Dismissing the idea as a foolish fancy, I 
waited until I had recovered my breath, 
and then took another header down the 
hatchway, determining this time to go to 
the exact spot where Scott had told me the 
bag was likely to be found. 

I burrowed in the sand, and with great 
good luck happened to come across the neck 
of the bag, and with a violent effort dragged it 
out. AsI did so, the shadow again passed 
between me and the light, and I distinctly 
felt something cold, soft, and slippery touch 
my leg. 

It gave me a fearful start, and, holding 
the bag between my legs, I quickly hauled 
myself to the surface by the line. 

As the bag was too heavy for me to be 
able to carry it swimming, I cast off the 
line round my waist, and made it fast to 
the bag, while I climbed the stump of the 
mainmast and signalled to the men in the 
canoe to paddle in, “Then from my point of 
vantage I saw something which almcst 
froze my blood. Slowly emerging from the 
cabin hatchway was a tiger shark at least 
ten feet long! It was this brute’s shadow 
which had fallen between me and the light, 
and his tail which had touched me in the 
last dive. 

s He was probably as much startled at his 
privacy being invaded as I was at discovering 
the nature of my companicn, and this prob- 
ably accounts for his not having attacked 
me. I think that the canoe-men were as 
much frightened at the monster's proximity 
as I, and though I tried to make them keep 
silence about it, as any excitement was bad 
for Scott—that was too much to expect; 
and the latter's gratitude on receiving the 
bag and its contents was not lessened when 
he heard under what circumstances it had 
been recovered. 


STEREOSCOPE AND TAKE STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. 


By Reornaytp A. R. BENNETT, M.A, 


Author of “How to Make a Simple Huind-Camera,” “ How to Make a Half-Plate Camera,” ete. ete. 


0’ all the various branches of photography 
there is, I think, hardly any other which 
is capable of affording greater pleasure to its 
votaries and their friends than that which 
has to do with the instrument which I am 
now about to describe. To a good many 
amateurs this is one of the chief objects of 
their hobby, and the production of pictures 
for the stereoscope is their greatest aim. If, 
therefore, there should bappen to be any 
readers of the “B.O.P.” who are as yet 
unacquainted with this most fascinating 
branch of the art, I feel that I shall be earn- 
ing their unbounded gratitude by telling 
them how they can most easily take it up, 
and I think it is most improbable that once 
having done s0 they will ever drop it again. 
Before proceeding to the practical details as 
to making the stereoscope, I must say a little 
about its scientific side, as I do not think it 


PART I,—THE STEREOSCOPE. 


would satisfy many of our readers to be told 
simply that it will work without being told the 
reason why it did work, at least I hope not; 
for if a boy is to get any good out of what 
he makes, besides the pleasure of making it, 
he must know the reason for the directions 
given, and not workin the dark. To whichI 
might add (if I were inclined to be humorous, 
which I never am !) that in the case of the 
stereoscope you would find it remarkably 
hard to work in the dark. 

First, then, as to the action of the stereo- 
scope. This depends on the fact that we do 
not see exactly the same with both our eyes, 
and that the simultaneous vision of any 
solid body with both our eyes produces the 
effect of solidity. This you can prove in a 
minute if you like to take the trouble. Take 
an ordinary lead pencil and stick it upright 
on some shelf in the room which is about on 


a level with your face. Then close one eye 
and place the hand over it, while with the 
other hand you try to hit the pencil, starting 
from the other side of the room and walking 
towards it with your finger bent at right 
angles. You will find it pretty nearly im- 
possible to hit the pencil the first time with- 
out first opening the other eye; with this 
open, however, of course it is easy enough. 
Thus the use of two eyes enables us to judge 
of distances. Now you can get some solid 
body—a box, for instance-- and place it on the 
table in front of you at such an angle that 
one side is just visible when looking at it 
in the ordinary way. Now on closing either 
the right or left eye, according to whichever 
side it is visible, you will find that the side 
of the box can no longer be seen, and there- 
fore, of course, the box will look perfectly 
flat. The use of both eyes, therefore, enables 
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us to judge of solidity. But the lens of the 
camera is only one eye; consequently the 
camera only sees the objects presented to its 
view as flat objects, and as flat objects they 
appear in the photograph, only that in 
practice we always arrange to get the sides 
of an object, and therefore in that way we 
get a certain amount of perspective, which 
is aided by the fact of our having seen the 
picture in its real state, and therefore in- 
stinctively knowing that the objects we see 
in it, from actual observation of those in- 
dividual ones or some similar to them, are 
really solid. But though the camera can 
only see one picture at a time, it can take 
two views of the same picture from the two 
different points of view with which our two 
eyes furnish us. Now if these two points 
of view can be combined together, so that at 
one and the same moment we can see both 
Pictures, just as we should see them if we 
were looking at the real object, we shall get 
the same effect as if we were actually looking 
at the real things, as far as solidity is con- 
cerned. This is what the stereoscope, by 
means of its two lenses—which combine the 
two pictures into one—actually does, and 
the effect, as compared with the ordinary 
flat photograph, when the same picture is 
viewed in a good stereoscope, is simply ex- 
traordinary. The objects and the different 
portions of the flat picture simply leap out 
of the paper and become practically perfectly 
solid. But to do this it must be a real 
stereoscopic picture, not one of the un- 
scientific ones often sold in the shops, in 
which the two component parts are merely 
two prints from the same negative mounted 
side by side on the same card. 

The part which is played by the lenses in 
the instrument is as follows. Supposing we 
take two pictures and place them as at a and 
B in fig. 1, with a division c between them 
and no lenses, we shall merely see two 
separate pictures—one with each eye—and 
no solidity will result, as it is essential 
that they should be seen under an angle 
—a method which is known scientifically as 
“parallax”’—in order that their solidity 
should appear. But as soon as we introduce 
& pair of prisms (or half lenses) at p and £ 
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iG. 1—ILLUSTRATING ACTION OF LENSKS IN THE 
REFRACTING STRREOSCOPE, 
A, B, pictures; c, partition between them ; D, E, lenscs ; 
¥, G, eyes ; 0, compound picture produced by a and B. 
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the rays from the pictures are refracted as 
shown by the dotted lines, and enter the eyes 
atyanda. Now it is a rule in optics that 
the object is always seen in the direction in 
which the rays from it last enter the eye, so 
the picture will be seen somewhere in the 
direction of the rays from p to F and £ tog 
respectively. Prolonging these rays, we arrive 
*t a point o where the picture will come on 
that side. Similarly, the picture on the other 
side will appear in the direction of the ray 
Ge prolonged; but this will also arrive at 0, 
which is therefore the point of junction of 
the two pictures. The two pictures are 
therefore superimposed on one another, and 
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the blending of the two gives us the effect of 
relief we required. 

This form of instrument is known as the 
refracting stereoscope ; there is another form, 
which is capable of being used with some- 
what larger pictures than the first, which 
is called the reflecting stereoscope. The 
blending of the two pictures is accomplished 
in this instrument by means of mirrors 
instead of prisms. Fig. 2 gives you the 
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Fic. 3.—ILLUSTRATING OPTICAL PRINCIPLE OF THE 
REFLECTING STRREOSCOPE, 


AB,CD, pictures; EF, UH, mirrors; K, L, cyes; MN, 
compound picture produced by AB and cD. 
method of achieving this result—a B, cD are 
the two prints, and £ Fr, GH the two mirrors. 
Following the rays az, BF, CG, DH to the 
mirrors, you will see that they are reflected 
to the eyes at K and 1, and on the same 
principle as before you will see that the 
picture will appear in the direction of the 
Tays prolonged—viz. at KM, KN, LM, LN, 
respectively. Both, therefore, combine to 
form one picture at mn. The mirrors in 
this instrument are placed at an angle of 

rather less than 45°. 
We now come to the actual construction 
of the apparatus. The old form, which one 


does not see often now, looks like fig. 3. 
This is easily made in the following way. 
L 


Fig. 8.—Form oF STEREOSCOPE. 
L, L, lenses; 8, 8, sliding of top; a, aperture in 
which slides are bad SS B, baseboard ©, cover 
of opening in front side. 


Cut two pieces of mahogany (about } inch 
thick) in the shape of fig. 4 (a), the 
distance between c and p being 13 inch 
and between 2 and F 3¥ inches; and two 
pieces like fig. 4 (p), the distance between 
@ and being 4} inches and between k and L 
6} inches. Join these together at the sides 
to form a case broader at the bottom than it 
is at the top. 

Before putting it together, however, we 
have to cut a little hole in the bottom of one 
side, as shown by the dotted lines in fig. 4. 
This is to be about 3} inches from w to x, 
and 4% inches from y to z. This having 
been done, we can put the frame together. 
I find I have not yet told you the length of 


the sides : the two narrowest are 4} inches 
long, and the others are 4} inches. Thus 
you will easily perceive that when they are 
put together there is a little gap at each side 
of the frame when the bottom is fastened on. 
This bottom is about 4 inches by 7} inches. 
It is to be made either solid—if you only 
want to look at photos on cards—or, if you 
wish to be able to use slides made on glass, 
which are very effective, the centre piece, 
about 2} inches by 5} inches, is to be cut out, 
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Fig. 4.—sHAPE OF SIDES OF STEREOSCOPE, 
A, sides ; B, front and back. 


so that the light can get through the slides. 
The frame thus made (which should have a 
rabbet cut at the sides) contains a piece of 
ground glass, on which the slides rest. 

The top of the instrument is, however, 
the most important part. This is made of 
two separate pieces of wood, each 2} inches 
in length and 14 inch in breadth, or what- 
ever the size of your top is, these must be 
half the length and the same breadth. But 
they are to be cut with rabbets along their 
sides about 4, inch broad, which slide along 
grooves cut for them in the top of the broad- 
est sides of the case. You will see what I 
mean by referring to fig. 8, which gives you 
the appearance of the whole thing complete. 
These two parts of the top can now evidently 
be separated from each other and brought 
together again when required. On these we 
have to mount our lenses before we fasten 
them in their places. 

These lenses are really prisms, or half 
lenses, which you will easily understand if 
you look at fig. 5. The upper diagram shows 
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Fig. §.—ILLUSTRATION OF THE SHAPE OF THE 
LENSES USKD IX THE STEREOSCOPE. 


the lens as it would be complete, and you 
will see that what you really use are the two 
halves as given underneath. These leases 
can be obtained from any good optician, and 
they will cost about 1s. 6d. They will, how- 
ever, have to be mounted in some sort of 
holders before they are fixed to the stereo- 
scope. They are usually mounted in brass 
tubes as shown in the figure. Youcan, how- 
ever, mount them in any convenient way you 
like, but there ought to be some way of in- 
creasing the distance between the glasses and 
the print, so as to be able to focus the 
pictures. 

The lens-mounts are fastened to the two 


parts of the top by means of screws, two 
holes about 3 inch in diameter being cut in 
the wood to admit the bottoms of the lenses. 
The right distance apart is 2} inches from 
centre to centre of the lenses when the two 
parts of the top are at their closest point, 
but I recommend you to have them a little 
closer, as they can easily be removed farther 
apart if required, and they cannot very well 
be put closer together. It is better to have 
them too close than not close enough, as I 
find there are a large rumber of people whose 
eyes are closer together than the normal, and 
who have never properly seen the pictures in 
a stereoscope or opera-glass combined into 
one, as they should be, owing to the 
lenses not properly suiting their sight. The 
opening at the bottom of the front side, 
shown by the dotted lines in fig. 4, has a 
little door the same size which exactly fills it 
to cover it when not required ; this is fastened 
on by a hinge of leather at the top, and ma: 
have a little handle at o, by means of whic! 
it can be opened. The under-side of this 
door is covered with silver paper, which 
reflects the light on to the photos when the 
lid is slightly open. 

To prevent the top sliding pieces from 
separating too much, two small nails are in- 
serted in the under-sides to act as stops, to 
keep them in their places. But you will 
easily perceive that when they are separated 
there will be a gap between them. This will 
interfere with the action of the instrument; 
so you must fasten a small piece of thin wood 
underneath them, which will fill the vacant 
space when they are apart. A thin wood 
partition is usually inserted down the centre, 
from just beneath the lens-board to just 
above the slit where the picture is inserted. 
The object of this is to prevent both pictures 
being seen with both eyes. The whole of the 
instrument is covered with black plush or 
velvet, or painted with black paint, including 
both sides of the centre partition. 

A much simpler form of stereoscope has 
lately come into popular use, and is repre- 
sented in fig.6. The top merely consists of 
a thin board to hold the lenses (a), and a hood 
(8) over it is usually provided, to keep the 
light from the eyes while looking through it. 
The pictures are placed in a frame B, which 
is supported on a long strip of wood c, which 
acts asa base. The frame is fastened in any 
position on the base by a screw p, which can be 


Fic. 6.—ANOTHER FORM OF STEREOSCOPE. 
A, lens-board ; H, hood; c, base-board; B, frame for 
pictures ; D, screw fastening frame in any position ; 
, partition ; L, L (front view), lenses. 


screwed in when the pictures are in their right 
focus for any given sight. A handle is pro- 
vided, affixed to the base-board, by which the 
whole thing can be held; or it can be fixed to 
the top of a stand of turned wood, as shown 
in the picture. As in the case of the other 
form, we have a centre partition £, which is 
painted black ; it is arranged to come in the 
middle of the frame 8, and it usually has a 
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little piece affixed to the bottom of it at right 
angles. The measurements are as follows : 

Top board, 5 inches by 8 inches; hood, 
about 1} inch broad; centre partition, 3} 
inches by 2} inches, the bottom piece being 
2h inches by inch; base-board, 10} inches 
long and 1} inch broad ; cross-piece of frame 
at bottom, 7} inches by ? inch. The holes 
for lenses measure about 1} inch square. 
Handle or stand fastened about 14 inch from 


op. 

The hood # is made of a thin piece of 
mahogany, cut to the shape shown in the 
picture (which gives half of it), and bent 
round the top board, this being usually cut 
round at the top, as shown in the second 
figure, which shows the lens-board as it 
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may as well have them large enough to give 
@ good-sized picture, so I would not have 
them less than “ whole-plate” size—i.e. 8} 
inches by 64 inches. The side supports will 
need to be about a foot high, to allow for the 
raising and lowering of the prints. These 
supports are able to be turned round to any 
angle by being simply pivoted in the strips at 
the bottom, which again are pivoted in the 
base-board by being inserted in the holes the 
positions of which are marked in fig. 8. This 
kind of double-joint enables the pictures to 
be placed at any angle to the mirrors, and 
at varying distances from them, to suit their 
sizes. There are only two other parts to 
consider—viz. the eyepiece and the frame on 
which the mirrors are fixed. The former is 


Fig. 7.—RE¥LECTING STEREOSCOPE. (Elevation.) 
M,M, mirrors; E, eyepiece; G, support for eyepiece ; p, support for mirrors ; 
8,8, supports for pictures; c,c,C,C, clips to hold pictures. 


appears from the front. The frame 8 is 
simply formed by two pieces of wire fixed at 
each end of a cross-piece of wood, which are 
bent in the middle so as to form hooks, their 
ends being inserted in the ends of the cross- 
piece which is held by the screw p. The 
instrument is fastened to the stand by a 
joint which admits of its being turned at 
any angle convenient for seeing the pictures. 
These are all the details necessary, as you 
will understand its action, etc., from those 
contained in the first part of this article. 

We will now consider how to make a 
reflecting stereoscope. This, as I told you, 
can be used for larger pictures than the other 
kind. 

The instrument can be, and is, made in 
many and various forms, to suit the ideas of 
different individuals, but it seems to me 
that the following way is as good and as 
simple as any. Figs. 7 and 8 show respect- 


made exactly like that of the stereoscope 
shown in fig. 6, but without the lenses. 
However, I would rather combine this with 
that of the first one (fig. 3),and make an 
arrangement whereby the holes could be 
adjusted at different distances apart to suit 
different sights. You must use your own 
brains to see how to do this. 

The eyepiece is attached to a stand (a) to 
raise it as high as the centre of the mirrors. 
The stand has several holes cut for the 
reception of its end in the base, so that it 
can be fixed at various distances from the 
mirrors (see fig. 8). The frame for the 
mirrors is made by fixing two pieces of thin 
wood, the size of the glasses, at an angle of 
rather less than 45°, and fixing two other 
pieces of wood, cut in the shape of the triangle 
thus formed, at the top and bottom inside, 
the back being cut level with the ends of the 
sides, A hole in each triangle at the point 


Fic. &8—REFLECTING STEREOSCOPE. (Ground plan.) 
4M, M, mirrors ; D, support for frame to hold mirrors; E, eyepiece ; B, base-board. 


(The circles at the ends of 


base and projection show position of holes for reception of supports 


for pictures.) 


ively the front view and the ground plan of 
the different parts when put together. The 
base-board 8 is about 2 feet long and 3 
inches wide, except at the broader portion, 
where it is about 5 inches wide. This is to 
allow for the erection of the frame for the 
mirrors, which is mounted on a stand p, this 
being about 2 inches high. The size of the 
mirrors is of no great importance, but you 


p enables the top of the stand to be put 
through them and the frame to turn on it as 
a pivot. In order to simplify matters I give 
sections of the side picture supports, the 
eyepiece and stand, and the support for 
mirror frame, which I hope will make all 
clear, figs.9 and 9a. In using the instrument 
you will perceive there are three things to be 
done—first, to insert the pictures in their 
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clips; then to adjust the mirrors to the right 
position and the pictures to the correct 
angle ; and then to get the eyepiece at the 
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Fig. 9—SectIoNaL DIAGRAM OF SUPPORTS FOR 
Pictunrs AND EYFPIECE, 


88, pillars carrying pictures and eyepiece respective! 


A, angle piate at bottom of support; E, eyepiece; B, 
base-board in each case; c, collar to hold eyepiece 
pillar firmly in its place. 
(The pillars are jointed to angle plate and 
‘base-board as shown.) 


Pie. 94.—SEcTIONAL DrAGRaM OF SUPPORT FOR 
Mirrors. 


TT, triangles ; A, axle on which the triangles tarn ; 
P, pivot supporting triangles ; B, base-board. 
(The dotted lines show the position of the mirrors.) 


right distance to suit your eyes, so that the 
pictures by these means are exactly rendered 
coincident with each other; as soon as this 
is achieved the stereoscopic effect is at once 


apparent. 
(To be continued.) 
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A STUDY IN BLACK AND 
BLUE. 


(MORE OR LESS.) 
By E. H. Sixes, M.4. 
HAVE a study of my own 
Shining with books of varied hue. 
T love it dearly when alone— 
Perchance I love it more than you, 
At any rate, you'll meet me there 
At nine o'clock to-morrow morn, 
And tell me whether “I don’t care” 
Doth still your lexicon adorn. 
T have a cane from Indian lands, 
Por this occasion fondly nurst, 
‘And you shall feel it on your hands, 
‘Tho’ you may start with fear at first. 
And I will point out where there les 
‘An implement of twigs and twine, 
In case your Latin exercire 
Is not shown up by half-past nine. 
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TRICKS WITH STRING. 


By A. Murray, 
Author of “.4 Paper Rosette.” 


peers with string have always been favourites with 
boys, and no doubt the readiness with which a 
plece of string can be procured has something to do 
with this, I myself, when young, wasacquainted with 
nearly every string trick known to boyhood, so that I 
can now give the readers of the “ B.O.P.” the benefit of 
my own personal knowledge. These string tricks are 
seldom or never described in print, but are handed 
down to posterity trom father to son, so that they are 


Fria. L, 


thus usually not 90 well known as the other forms of 
amusement designed pour passer le temps. 

Although, of course, nothing very wonderful can be 
done with a piece of string, still a considerable amount 
of amusement can be derived from it by one who 
“knows the ropes” ; and as no preparation, confederate, 
or apparatus of any kind is required, these 
tricks, or feats, are well suited for enter- 
taining a company, especially in the lull 
after dinner. 

Owing to their complexity, many of these 
feate or tricks with string are by no means 
easy to describe clearly on paper without 
occupying a great deal of space. For this 
reason in the following article I shall de 
scribe a few of the most simple. 

‘Take a plece of fine string about two 
feet long, and tie the two ends firmly to- 
gether. Now give the string a twist as you noupie it 
on itself so that the two ends, Band c, are looped to- 
gether at A, fig.1. Having done this so quickly that 
no onlooker can see what you are about, conceal the 
joint A, fig. 1, between the tips of the left forefinger and 
thumb. Now, having the strings at p, fig. 1, 
between the tips of the right forefinger and thumb, 
Fequest some one to cut the doubled string at c, fig. 1, 


£0 as to completely divide it at this point. After the 
string has been cut, open it out, at the same time con- 
cealing the little end C8, fig. 1,1n the palm of the 
left hand, and show that the cutter has failed to divide 
it into two parte, 

Here is a well-known “dodge” which I have no 
doubt some of my readers have eeen at one time or 
another. Two persons are tied together as shown in 
fig. 2. Two separate cords are employed, the ends of 
cord RN being tied round the wrists z and 
M, while the ends of the cord 8 T are tied 
round the wrists p and w. At first sight 
it might appear by no means easy to sepa- 
rate the two cords RN, 6T, fig. 2, without 
cutting them or untying the knots, but a 
Uttle thought would, no doubt, show the 
following modus operandi. Having 
the string at x, fig. 2, passit through the 
opening A in the direction of the arrow 1, 
80 as to bave = loop of string protruding 
from the opening A. In doing this care 
must be taken to see that the string KT, 
ng. 2, lies nearest the thumb, and the 
string K 8 nearest the little finger of the 
hund z Taking care that these strings do not cross 
each other, take hold of the loop protruding from a, 
fig. 2, and carry itover the whole of the hand 7, fig. 2. 
‘All that now remains to do is to draw this loop from 
under A L, fig. 2, when the complete separation of the 
two cords nS, 8T, fig. 2, is effected. Of course, by 
reversing the above process, the strings can be re-con- 
nected as before. To successfully accomplish the 


above separation without the necessary knowledge 
is not such an easy thing to do as one would think. 
Anyone attempting this feat after seeing another do 
it may of course succeed by chance, 
but usually fails again and again, not 
knowing that the string x, fig. 2 
must be passed through A, fig. 2, 50 
that KT ison the thumb side and K8 
on the little-finger side of the hand z. 
At one time a tailor was greatly 
troubled by the constant thefts of his 
workmen, who were continually steal- 
ing his sciscora, As sciscors after 
scissors had disappeared in this man- 
ner, he determined to try and prevent 
it in the following way. Having pro- 
cured new scissors, he fastened them 
to a ring on the wall, as shown at fig. 8, 
using, however, a fine steel chain in- 
stead of acord. He 1 ow thought his 
scissors were quite secure ; bat be had 
hardly turned his back when they 
were gone, leaving, however, the links 
of the chain quite uninjured. To show 
how this was done, take a piece of 
string two or three feet long, and 
having arranged it on the handles 


on the wall. To successfully remove the scissors from 
the string, the first step is to take hold of the loop a, 
fig. 3, and pass it through the upper handle B, in the 
direction of the arrow Pp. Then having drawn this loop 
downward towards the lower handle x, fig. 8, on the 
side of the scissors farthest away from youreelf, pass the 
whole of the scissors through it, first passing the lower 
edge KVN, and then the upper. In doing this take 


care not to twist the string, and hold 
the scissors 20 that the points are 
towards the left hand, while the 
handles are towards the right. If this 
hag been done correctly, you will now 
find that you are able to pull the string 
and scissors apart. Should the string 


be arranged on the scissors as in fig. 4, 
Mie be removed by the same ne 


it can 


process with a slight variation. This {is done by pass- 
ing the loop p, fig. 4, through the npper handle T 
fig. 4, as before, and then drawing it down on the 
side of the scissors nearest yourself, so a3 to pass it 
round the whole scissors, These two modes of arrang- 
ing the string on the handles of the scissors may be 
still further varied by passing the two upper strines 
AB, fig. 3, or the two upper strings TR, fig. 4, through 


ipper handles in the direction of the arrows sQ, 
ZE, fig, 4, instead of in the directions shown in 
3and 4. 

When this arrangement is followed in either case, 
the string can be removed by tle above processes 
slightly modified. This modification consists in passing 
the loops 4 end p, figs. 3 and 4, through the upper 
hands of the scissors in tbe cuca of the arrows 
8Q and ZE respectively, instead of passing them in the 
direction of the arrow 8. . 


Fie 5. 


Among my ol school friends the following was 
always considered as the piece de résistance of, this kind 
of amusement, Having procured a piece of ne string 
about 44 feet long, tie ita two ends firmly together with 
a knot as small as possible. Having arranged this 
string on the fingers of the left hand as shown in 
tig. 5, take hold of it at a, fig. 6, and draw it out 
towards your right hand between the lines ka and oP, 
fig. 5, until the end qt. lies on the palm of the left 
hand in the position Qt, fig.6. Having thos arranged 


‘i 
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Fig, 7. 


the string as in fig. 6, the side lines vo. 1-7R, fig. 6, 
must be passed to the back of the left hand by carrying 
Qvo between the Singers Eand F, fig. 6, and BTL between 
the fingers G and H, fig. 6. 

Now, slipping the middle finger of the right hand 
under the string N, fig. 6, and the forefinger of the 
right hand under wp, fig.6, pull both these loops 
towards your right hand as far as you are able. 
Having thus produced the condition shown in fig. 7, 
yass the strings a, B,D, K, fig. 7, to the back of the 


left hand by slipping the two middle strings B and p, 
fig. 7, between the two fingers, FG, while the string & 
is slipped between the two fingers & F, and K between 
the fingers G H, fig. 7. If all this has been carried out 
correctly you will now find the string arranged on the 
back of the left hand as in fig. 8. The next step is to 
pase the two ends 8Nn, MT, fig. 8, under the string nk, 
fig. 8 in the direction of ‘the arrow 8, fig. 8. Having 
done this, take hold of the string RX, fig, 8, between the 
tips of the right forefinger and thumb, and carry it 
over the tips of the two fingers F G, fig. 8, so that it 
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Mes on the palm of the left hand. Now gently draw 
this loop towards yourself, and you should succeed in 
producing the arrangement shown in fig. 9. This, 


B 


Fig. 9. 


which consists of a series of strings, radiating from 
the four fingers to the point x, fig. 9, is known in 
some parte of the country as the “duck's foot.” 
Although only known to me under this name, of course 
it is quite possible that some of my readers may know 
it under some other name, 

Sometimes when drawing upon the loop Np, fig. 9, 
to form thia “ duck’s foot,” the string slips somewhat 
at %, fig. 9, s0 that the radiating branches get into 
great disorder. Should tl:is occur, there is nothing for 
it but to commence again from the very beginning, and 
form the “duck’s foot” anew. From this “duck’s 
foot” the outlines of a chair, scissors, and officer's staff 


0 


Fig. 10, 


can be readily luced as follows. The first step is to 
hook the loop B, fig. 9, on the left thumb at the point 
8, at the same time inserting the forefinger and middle 
finger of the right hand into the loops behind the 
fingers ¥ and G, fig. 9, 80 that the tip of the right fore- 
finger rests against the back of the finger P, while the 
tip of the right middle finger rests against the back of 
the finger G, fig. 9. The next step is to draw the two 
loops behind the fingers F and G, fig. 9, away from the 
back of the left hand for a distance of about ten 
inches, and then carry them over the fingers F and G, 


= 


ng. 9, until they He at right angles to the palm of the 
left hand. This, which produces an arrangement seome- 
what resembling an ordinary chair, is shown in fig. 10. 
When first formed it is quite possible that this chair 
Tay not have very good proportions, so that this must 
be ‘rectified by a skilful use of the left thumb, which 
must be moved about while supporting the loop x, fig. 
10. In fig. 10 the right and left hands have not been 
drawn in position, as this would make the figure very 
confusing. If, however, you have done all these steps 
correctly your left forefinger should lie in the loop H, 
fig. 10, and your left little finger in the loop 8, fig. 10, 
while the palm of your left hand should face the palm 
of your right hand with its forefinger in the loop 4 and 
ite middle finger in the loop D, fig. 10. Now by slipping 
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your left thumb out of the loop x, fig. 10, and holding 
doth your hands horizontally, you produce the arrange- 
ment shown in fix. 11. This, which represents the 
rough outline of a pair of svissors, is further trans- 
forined into fig. 12 by drawing the left little finger out 
of the loop 8, fig. 11, and pulling the hands as far apart 


tai. 12, 


as the string will allow. Fig. 12 represents a kind of 
official crowned staff formerly carried by the old Bow- 
street runners as a sign of theirauthority. This brings 
to.an end the various evolutions through which the 
* duck’s foot ” can be carried. I have thus shown my 
readers that it is quite possible to produce a con- 
siderable amount of amusement out of such an insig- 
nificant article as a piece of string. 
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THE WOES OF TOMMY WHITE. 
By W. E. Cute. 


ne Term is drawing to a close, 

A” Exame. are near, and I euppose 
That when this precious month is past 
Tl get a little rest at last. 

At echool my troubles never cease, 

1 hardly get a minute's peace; 

But folks at home are never quite 

So down en helpless Temmy White. 


My name is always in the way, 
It proves @ nuisance every day; 

The masters take it for a pun, 

The fellows follow, one by one. 

There's Green—they treat him jast the same; 
He tells me that he'll change his name: 

‘And some—you'll wonder what they mean— 
‘Are always taking me for Green! 


When Smith, the stupid little mule, 
Upset my desk in morning school, 

And all the ink ran up my slecve— 
Oh! such a mess !—Would you believe— 
The Prefect leaned across the seat, 

‘And said, “Extremes are sure to meet, 
‘And if there's any black about 

The White is sure to find it out!” 


Then, in the playground after tea, 
They made a ring for Smith and me, 
And in a short five-minutes’ mill 

I settled our account, but still 

I could not wash away the trace 
His fists had left upon my face; 
And then the Doctor, silly moke, 
Was bound to have his little joke. 


He twined his fingers in my hair, 
‘And led me up beside his chair; 

Then looked at me a little while, 

‘And said with that half-eolemn smile : 
“When certain folks the truth attack 
‘They'll even swear that White is Black, 
But anyone who glanced at you 

Could see that White was Black-and-Bluc !” 


Today, when In the class for Greek 
Young Jones gave forth that awfal shriek, 
The master eaid, so sharp and pat, 

“Oh dear, what wretched wight is that 2” 
‘And when, supposing he hed seen it, 

T said, “Oh, plense, I didn’t mean it 1” 
They langhed with euch a jolly roar, 
You'd hear them half a mile or more. 


Td only held a little pin; 

Jones moved, and then the point went In; 
But though they knew £0 very well 
"Twas he that gave that horrid yell, 

He never even got the cane, 

And all that I could say was vain. 

J got five hundred lines to write— 

‘The usual fate of Tommy White. 


©. W. Rioprs.—We have already had an article on 
making walking sticks. It is reprinted in the ninth 
part of “ Indoor Games,” 


Avis.—It looks ‘like a whitethroat, but the particulars 
you give are not sufficient for identification. Get 
* Our Country's Birds,” and identify your specimen 
by the tables therein. 


CvcKoo.—The standard of. height and chest measure- 
ment required in all the regiments can be had “for 
nothing by applying at the cliief post-office in any 
of our country towns. 


C, OppERMANN.—The Census Report gives the popula- 
tion of every eounty in every State. It is published 
by the Census Department at Washington, and could 
be got for you by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., or 
any publishers having an American agency. 


Moprt ENGrxes, (Continual Reader).—You would not 
be able to get a set of naphtha engine castings, as the 
makers of these, who are in America, only sell the 
engines complete, The Boy's Own Gas Engine can 
be driven by “Gasoline ” oil as described, and if you 
have had no experience in making engines why not 
get a set of these castings and work them up; they 
make a powerful little engine, and you would gain 
experience in the actual work that would be of great 
service to you when starting on a larger size. You 
can get a set for 21. 10s. of Messrs. Jackson & Co., 
363 High Street, Brentford ; then the fall-sized work- 
ing drawings are 5s, and the work on these castings 
would give you a thorongh insight into the working 
and arrangement of this class of engine. 


Spring-time! 
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Tavkrnc-Macutng (Alex. W. Clerke).—1. The address 
of Messrs. Parkins & Gotto is 60 Oxford Street, 
London, 2. No, you could not turn it into a phono- 
graph. 3. We do not know if you can get the 
discs in Australia, but should think you might. 
Why not make local inquiries ? 


INCANDESCENT” (Halifax).—The cheapest way, if 
you want to use the lamp for any length of time, 
Would be a small dynamo and a water motor. If 
you use a battery, the form given in the articles on 
“Electric Lamps” (Feb. and March parts, 1890) 
will do as well as any, and probably be as cheap. 
‘The first cost of a battery is less than the dynamo, 
ut it costs a very great deal more to keep tip. An 
3.8." dry battery would probably be cheaper to 
light the smaller lamps, but you could not “keep it 
going,” as it would soon’ run down if used 
continuously. 


D. W. sponse (Bedford).— You evidently do not know 
that hydrofinone and hydroquinone are the same 
thing !_ This gives all the answer to your query that 
is required, The formula to which you refer will do 
for bromide papers, but you had better use whatever 
is recommended by the makers of the brand you 
use, 


'T.S. Warts.—Number 24 or 26 B.W.G. isa good size 
for the wire for your motor. 


By J. N. (A New Reader ”).—We do not know to which 
‘camera you refer, but we think it would be much 
‘Detter to spend about 1/. on the camera alone, and 
buy the extras for developing, etc., separately. 


“PENANINK."—L. You will have to use specially 
prepared colours, which you can get from any dealer. 
‘The surface of the photos have to be covered with 
some fluid which enables the paper to take the colours. 
The cheapest plan is to lick it! You can get special 
mediums and colours from innumerable dealers in 
London, ¢.g. the: Blackfriars Photographic Printing 
and Sensitising Company, 1 Surrey Row, Blackfriars 
Road, London, 8. 2. Refer to page 270 of the 
present volume and read for yourself. 


Puotograray (J. O-R. R.. Sligo).—1. There are not 
‘0 very many cameras adapted for band and stand, 
ifyou want to be able to focus when it is on the 
stand. Mr. Tylar, of Aston, Birmingham, makes a 
hand camera of this type which he denominates the 
“Perfect” hand camera. You will thus perceive 
that at_any rate his claims are high! We should be 
inclined to’ get one of the Eastman Company's new 
cameras, the “Kodet"; these range in price from 
31. 8s. to 42. 4s, and upwards. You can get either 
from ‘any dealer, e.g. Messrs. Spiers & Pond, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, x.c. The “ Primus" is also 
a good hand and stand camera, as far as we know, 
2. “The Amateur Photographer,” weekly 2d. ; “The 
Practical Photographer,” monthly 2d.; “ Photo 
graphic Work,” weekly 1d.; “The Photogram, 
monthly 3d. The only thing we don’t like about the 
last is the name, You can get any of these from your 
local bookseller. 


Om, Encine (8. M. Dodington).—We received your 
funny letter ; you really have a very strange way of 
expressing yourself, Our advice is that you first 
make the gas engine, and when you have succeeded 
with that it will be time enough to turn your atten- 
tion to an oil engine, which would require much 
more careful work to make It practically a success. 


—The will is probably at Dublin. Tf you 
rite to the Registrar of Probate there, he 
would tell you what the cost of a copy would be. 


Protograruy (Un Garcon Anglais).—We would 
recommend you to get a “ Le Merveilleux.” 


MOovEL Gas ENGINE (H. E. Vial).—You can certainly 
try your hand at the patterns with your friend, but 
unless you are well up in pattern making, and have 
a good knowledge of core boxes, etc, you will find 
it much the cheaper and better plan to buy the 
castings ready made. Still, if you think you can 
make them we would advise you to purchase the full- 
sized working drawings, which will give you the 
required thickness of metal for various parts, and 
will save a lot of trouble. The measurements you 
ask for are, first 24, second §, third, 4%, fifth, 4%. 
‘There was not space for large scale drawings, and 
small ones would not have shown the details clearly 
enough to be of use, 


Mopet Gas Enetxe (Stevenson Rennie).—1. The 
drawings are made as large as possible for available 
space in paper, and are intended ‘simply to give a 
clear idea of the various parts and general workinthe 
engine ; no scale is necessary for this, and had they 
been carried through in that manner some of the 
drawings would have been too small to work from ; 
therefore it was arranged that full-sized working 
drawings could be obtained for 1 nominal som by 
those who wished to construct the engine. 2. There 
are not many amateurs equal to the task of making 
their own patterns for this engine; for having a 
water-jacket east on cylinder the patterns are rather 
complex, and it would not pay even a practical man 
to make a set for one engine only. 3. You must 
apply to Messrs, Jackson & Co., 363° High Si 
Brentford, for drawings, as original ones have 
been kept by us. 
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(With IMustrations by ALrRED Pransr.. 
CHAPTER XI—THE CAPTURE OF GRANADA. 


Saas: Tucker walked away to his duty. 

Harry went on passionately : 

“T am sick to death of all this fighting! 
I want to be rambling in the forests we have come 
so far to explore, and I could almost ery with 
vexation.”” : 

Hertz sighed. Not less tired of it all was he 
than..Harry, and for him the woods had.-even. 
greater attraction. 


“ Dropped to the ground from the balcony.” 
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“We must have patience, my boy,” 
he said. ‘Sooner or later this steamer 
will return to the head of the San Juan 
river, and we'll stop on board till she 
does. We shall be as safe here aos any- 
where.” And he sat himself resolutely 
down on a deck-seat. 

Jack laughed. ‘Are you going to stay 
right there till Granada is taken?” he 
asked. 

But Hertz was in no mood for joking. 
He answered not a word. 

If Jack felt any vexation he concealed 
it admirably. Joining the Filibusters, he 
was soon chatting as cheerfully as if their 
latest coup had his warm approval. 

“ Now’s yer time, Tuckerson,” said one 
burly fellow. “The Hangman's got his 


marchin’ orders back to Leon—his 
notions not squarin’ with Colonel 
Walker’s. I make no doubt you can have 


the command for the asking.” 

“What has Mendez done?” 
asked. 

“ Riled William Walker most consid'r- 
able. I guess he’d a private an’ partic'lar 
score to settle with a wounded Honduran, 
and behaved accordin’ to his natur’ and 
raisin’. Such things is right an’ proper, 
maybe, for them as thinks ’em so— it's 
jest eddication, I reckon. But Colonel 
Walker wa'n’t raised that way. He don't 
approve of shootin’ wounded prisoners.” 

Jack was about to reply, when he saw 
the Filibuster leader regarding him 
curiously. Walker's pale face wore an 
odd smile. The youth was standing in 
the ranks of the Falange as though he 
belonged to that redoubtable force. 
Walker signed him out, still smiling. 

“I don’t pretend to know how you got 
here, young gentleman,” he said huskily, 
as if his throat gave him considerable 
pain. “When a man holds, as I do, as 
there’s a Providence directs our actions, 
he don’t look on everything he can’t jest 
reckon up as a special miracle.” 

Jack explained his presence. Walker 
resumed : 

“T wouldn't like to say as Providence 
brought you gentlemen back to lend us a 
hand. But there’s some would say it 
looks like it. How does the p’int strike 
you?” 

“Speaking for myself,” laughed Jack, 
“T must say it strikes me forcibly.” 

“Wal, lay it before Mr. Hertz and your 
brother. For yourself, sir, you would be 
useful to the cause after the fighting is 
done. There’ll be work for intelligent 
and honest young men, and T haven't 
a many”—he glanced, rather de- 
spairingly, Jack thought, at the reckless 
fellows near, and corrected himself—‘ I 
haven't as many as I want. If you'll 
undertake to serve, I'll make out your 
commission as Lootenant within the 
hour.” 

“You are very kind, Colonel,” Jack 
rejoined. “ Personally, there is nothing I 
should like better. But my father placed 
me in Mr. Hertz's charge, and I'm sure 
that he wouldn't hear of it.” 

“Maybe that’s so,” said Walker, with 
the slightest change of tone. “I've a 
deal to think of, and I forgot. Wal, put it 
to your friends if you think proper. I 
don't insist, mind you, sir. But I just 
p’int out that if we’re captured you'll be 
hung with the rest; and if I was in your 
place it would be a satisfaction to know 
what I was hung for.” 


Jack 
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He turned away, but presently came 
back. 

“IfI was conscious of personal ambi- 
tion, young gentleman, I wouldn’t have 
asked you tojoin us. No,sir! My hands 
are clean. ‘I'he regeneration of a country 
is a great work. I hold that before God. 
And it’s not a chance of loot I've offered, 
but of honour.” , 

“And so I consider it, Colonel,” said 
Jack. “Others may mistake your mo- 
tives. We who have fought with you 
cannot do so.” 

“I'm glad to hear you say that. 
talk it over.” 

However, that was just what Jack did 
not intend todo. He wished to see the 
attack on Granada—had made up his 
mind to do so, if it were possible. But 
he knew that a hint of Walker's pressing 
offer would be sufficient to alarm Hertz, 
who might leave the steamer at once, 
notwithstanding his recent declaration— 
certainly he would keep a sharp watch on 
himself. So he said nothing. Hertz 
learned from the captain that La Virgen 
would be free to return when the troops 
had disembarked ; and the Orchid Seekers 
remained aboard. 

Early next morning thirty-five recruits 
arrived from San Juan del Sur under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gilman, who had served 
with Walker in Lower California. The 
Falange now numbered nearly 100. The 
new-comers were mostly Western men, 
long of limb, bearded, brawny, and quaint 
of speech—just like the veterans, in 
fact. 

At sunset Walker embarked his whole 
command. The steamer immediately 
left her moorings. Rations were served 
round, and every man lay down to get what 
rest he could before the wild work began. 
At ten o’clock they sighted the twinkling 
lights of Granada. Long since every 
light not absolutely necessary had been 
extinguished on the steamer, and thick 
hangings concealed those which remained. 
Unperceived, unheard, they passed Gra- 
nada old fort. Still northward the vessel 
drove, for Walker intended to deliver his 
attack whence it would be least expected. 
Three miles north of the city, within easy 
distance of a sandy beach, behind which 
donse forest loomed darkly, La Virgen 
dropped her anchor. 

“ Now or never!” muttered Jack, when 
the disembarkation began. They were 
standing on the hurricane-deck, watching 
the boats which passed between vessel and 
shore. There was no moon, and tne men 
were unrecognisable in the faint star-light. 
Without a word he stole away. Nor was 
he missed until the native troops were 
leaving the steamer. 

“Where’s Jack?” 
Harry. 

Hertz started. ‘He was here ten 
minutes ago. Surely he hasn’t left with 
those fellows ?”” 

They hurried from group to group of 
the waiting soldiers—the disembarkation 
proceeded but slowly. Jack was nowhere 
to be seen. But presently they met Pepe, 
and questioned him. 

“ Don Jack,” he said, “went with the 
Falange Americano in the second 
boat.” 

“ What is to be done?" asked Harry. 

The Collector muttered something in 
German; the tone, at least, was not 
complimentary to the wilful youth. 


Wal, 


suddenly asked 


“We must follow,” he said presently, 
“and restrain him as much as we may. 
I have a great mind to insist on his going 
home.” 

They went ashore in almost the last 
boat. Joaquin accompanied them. Pedru 
remained on the steamer. But the 
Falange had already entered the black 
forest. With the native troops they fol- 
lowed. The road had never been more 
than a track used by Indian fishermen ; 
80 overgrown now that the guides lost it 
continually. Wonderful, indeed, it was 
that they could keep the direction in that 
pitchy darkness. Each one gripped the 
collar or the shirt of the man in front. 
Growling whispers passed along, warning 
those behind of impediments. But they 
might almost have shouted. Three hun- 
dred men cannot force a passage through 
tropical forest noiselessly, nor can one 
man for that matter—indarkness. Bushes 
rustled and clashed; arms clanked against 
the trees; soldiers stumbled and fell. 
The cries of startled birds alone would 
have been sufficient to warn an alert 
enemy. Necessarily the advance was 
very slow, interrupted by halts every few 
moments. At such times Harry and 
Hertz endeavoured to push to the front, 
but they had to pass all the native con- 
tingent, which seemed endless. At length 
@ better path was struck, leading towards 
the town, and the march quickened. But 
the grey dawn was breaking when they 
overtook the hindmost American. 

“Have you seen anything of my bro- 
cher ?”* Harry asked. 

The Filibuster turned and laughed 
silently. “Seed him? I ha‘n’t seed my 
own nose since yesterday. Say, com- 
rades! Here’s Rosebud lost his brother, 
an’ he’s a-asking if ary on us ha’ sot eyes 
on him in these here halls o’ dazzling 
light! I ha'n’t no such power o’ vision 
myself. I’m feeling some, though, if 
that'll content ye; for if ther’s a squar” 
inch o’ my carcass free of ants an’ 
garrapata an’ leech bites, I'd like to know 
it.” 

They went on, moving more freely now 
as the way grew smoother and the dark- 
ness cleared, but still it was slow work 
squeezing past. Halfway up the long 
line they got a hint. 

“Tuckerson ? He was hereabouts a 
while back,” said one. 

“ Ay,” said another, “but you'll ha’ to 
hurry more nor a sample if you want hinr 
pertickler just now. Word was passed for 
Sergeant Tucker an hour agone. I reckon 
yer brother went along, an’ he’s 4 ram- 
pagin’ round with the scouts at this present 
moment, I guess.” 

The information was not cheering. 
It proved to be true, however, for pre- 
sently, when there was light enough to see, 
the whole force halted. Everyone took 
the opportunity to strip and rid himself of 
insect pests. Harry and Hertz were glad 
to do likewise, but not before they had 
pushed on to the head of the line and 
assured themselves that Jack was missing. 
So was Sergeant Tucker. 

“ We have done all we can,” said Hertz 
moodily. “If anything happens to hinr 
no one can blame us.’* 

Soon after the Filibusters resumed their 
march they struck the Los Cocos road, 
and formed in some sort of order. From 
time to time scouts came in from the 
front, Indians mostly, and reported. It 


was near six o'clock when Harry caught 
sight of a mushroom-shaped hat at a dis- 
tance among the trees which he knew 
must be Jack's. 

“He’s in front, Mr. Hertz,’ he ex- 
claimed, “ speaking to Colonel Walker.” 

They hurried forward, but before Jack 
had spoken three words the Colonel raised 
his hand and the f’alange halted. At 
the same moment the bells of Granada 
rang out—a joyous peal. 

“ Seems like they're glad ter sec us!” 
muttered one. 

“ When Johnny comes marching home 
again—hurrah ! ” hummed another. 

Jack vanished in the wood again. Tis 
message passed from mouth to mouth. 


A native captured by the scouts informed. 


them that the authorities had decreed a 
panic holiday to celebrate a victory won 

yy General Martinez over the soldicrs of 
Leon at Pueblo Nuevo, and the church 
bells gave the signal for rejoicing. 

Walker’s face wore its wooden smile 
as he listened. The avengers of Pueblo 
Nuevo were not more than half a mile 
from the unsuspecting city. 

“If we don’t get on now,” Hertz ex- 
claimed, “ we shall be too late to stop 
Jack.” 

He had scarcely spoken when the order 
to advance was given, and the Falange 
started at a quick pace—but the road was 
narrow. 

“Double!” cried Walker, and the 
Americans broke into a steady trot. Not 
a shout was raised. The bells clanged on 
merrily, drowning the tramp of heavy 
boots on the hard road. They reached 
the suburbs. Jack was fifty yards in ad- 
vance. No shot was fired, but visions 
they had of scared faces hurriedly thrust 
through doorways and unglazed windows, 
withdrawn in even greater haste. 

Right in their front was a barricade- 
earefully built—stretching from side to 
side of the road. The muzzles of two 
guns protruded from the embrasures. 
But no defender showed thereon—-not 
even a sentry. The soldiers were just 
streaming out, clamorous and disorderly, 
from houses on either side the street. 

They were close to this impediment 
when Walker gave the order to charge. 
With a rush and a yell the barricade was 
stormed. The “ White Cockades” had 
but just time to fire one gun——which hurt 


nobody—before the Americans were 

among them. Not a man stood. Pell- 

mall they ran to regain shelter. 
“Forward—to the Plaza!” roured 


Walker. No fear that the mistake of 
Rivas would be repeated. It may have 
been against all military rules to leave a 
strong force behind them, but the Plaza 
was the key of Granada, as Walker well 
knew. 

Straight up the dusty street Hertz and 
Harry ran with the rest. Past great stone 
mansions, finer even than those of Ieon, 
they dashed, none opposing them. From 
time to time a shot rang out from window 
or balcony—without: pausing a Filibuster 
would fire in return. It was a frolic, not 
a fight. Noise enough there was, certainly 
- -shouts of men, wails of women, excited 
laughter and yells of the Americans. 

So, without loss or hurt, the little band 
of adventurers gained the great square and 
seized the massive palaces which then 
surrounded it, the huge church—a marvel 
of ugliness—and the Presidio, which 
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wight be called the Town Hall. Thus, 
almost without bloodshed, was Granada 
won by a hundred men of Anglo-Saxon 
race. Except a drummer-boy under Valle 
no one of the attacking force received a 
wound. 

Said Hertz, as he stopped, breathless, 
“ Lefore Rivas I said I’d believe Walker 
has a mission if he captured thet city. 
Now I feel quite sure.” 

Presently Harry caught sight of Jack 
on a balcony with Walker and Colonel 
Gilman. But before they could join him 
Valle’s troops poured into the Plaza, 
driving before them a horde of prisoners— 
soldiers from the barracks, and prominent 
townsmen whom they had taken from the 
houses on their way. 

A repetition of the sceno after the battle 
of Virgin Bay followed—bugle-blowing, 
drumming, promiscuous firing. Once 
more the native allies with Spanish blood 
in their veins laughed and yelled and 
danced to their heart’s content. But 
there was a marked difference—the dead 
and wounded were absent. Even greater, 
however, was the excitement. Granada, 
the persecutor, had fallen—Granada, 
whose troops had ravaged their homes 
times without number, killed their fathers 
and brothers, and burnt their city again 
and again | 

Valle, in his exultation, unslung the 
guitar which accompanied him every- 
where and struck up a tune. But only 
for a moment. The old savage caught 
sight of two personal enemies among the 
prisoners. Quick as thought he sprang 
upon them and dragged them towards the 
stone on which condemned men were 
seated to be shot—the fatal Banqueta. 

Walker saw what was going on, and 
tlropped tu the ground from the balcony. 
Followed by Jack and a score of the 
Falange, he rushed across the great 
square and knocked up the levelled 
inuskets. The lion was roused. 

“For shame!” he thundered, with 
flashing eyes. ‘Colonel Valle, form up 
your troops instantly! Every man who 
harms a prisoner shall be shot!” 

But Chélon was drunk with joy and 
dear revenge. Like enough he had many 
wrongs to repay. He flatly refused to 
surrender the captives. His men were 
out of hand. Jack it was who ran to seek 
Captain Hornsby, and hastened back with 
that officer and fifty Americans at his 
heels. Then Valle sullenly gave in. 
Ten minutes afterwards the mercurial old 
savage resumed his guitar. Bear malice ? 
Not he—not for a moment! 

But all that day and all night the 
Falange patrolled the streets to prevent 
murder and outrage. ‘They had fifteen 
thousand people to guard. 

The imminent danger averted, Walker 
summoned to the Presidio those members 
of the Government who could be found, 
informed them of the death of the Pro- 
visional Director, Don Francisco Castellon, 
of which he had just received news, and 
nominated Don Nazario Escoto in his 
stead until an election could be held. 

Kager to curry favour with their con- 
queror, the Granadinos offered him the 
Presidency. It was refused. 

Meanwhile Hertz and Harry had joined 
Jack. 

“Did you ever hear of anything like 
this?” cried the excited youth, who did 
not seem in the least ashamed of his ex- 
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ploits. “Granada taken without the loss 
of a man!” 

“It might have been very different,” 
Hertz answered. He had intended to be 
very severe. But Jack would have 
laughed in his face. “Bid your friends 
good-bye,” he added ; “I am going to ask 
Walker for an escort to tho lake. He’ll 
be sending a despatch, and we must hurry, 
or we shall miss the steamer.” 

They found the Filibuster leader at the 
Presidio. Never had they seen him in 
such high spirits. There was colour in 
the usually pallid checks, and the steely 
eves glowed pleasantly. 

“I'm glad you have been with us to- 
day, Mr. Hertz and young gentlemen,” 
he said. “It's the beginning of a new 
era in Nicaragua, as I hope—of law and 
justice, progress and righteous dealing. 
The country is in my hands now,” ho 
burst out, “and, by the Eternal, thoso 
things that have cried to Heaven for 
vengeance shall cease! Two hundred 
political prisoners—men, women, and 
children—have had their chains knocked 
off to-day! And that ain’t figurative 
speaking—no, sir! You've to look baek 
to the middle ages for tyranny such as 
I've broke this 13th of October!” 
Calming himself with an effort, he added, 
“TI shall be most happy to provide a 
native escort. None of the Falange 
can be spared, I'm sorry to ray. You'll 
be aware of the reason, gentlemen. And 
I guess there’s an excuse for my allies, 
seeing how Granada has set the example 
of looting and murder.” He turned to 
the big Sergeant, who was acting as 
orderly. ‘Tell Colonel Valle to send 
twenty of his most trustworthy men.” 
Tucker went out. Walker resumed: 
“T've a despatch for the captain of La 
Virgen. Yow ll oblige me if you'll take 
it.” Hertz bowed. “1 guess you'll find 
her where we left her, as the officer in 
charge of the fort, which commands the 
jetty, hasn’t thought fit to surrender.” 

Presently the escort arrived. Amongst 
them Pepe. 

Said Hertz: “I don’t like to rob you 
of a soldier, Colonel, but I sce our mozo 
there. I should be glad to have him, if 
he'll go.” 

“Take him, sir, and welcome,” Walker 
rejoined. “I'll have his discharge made 
out. I've no notion of keeping the native 
troops under arms. They don’t under- 
stand my way of fighting, sir.” 

The Collector spoke to Pepe, who was 
very pleased to quit soldiering. Like 
most of the natives, he was disappointed 
and disgusted. A good fellow enough in 
his way, he had joined in the hope of 
looting Granada, which no doubt Valle 
had promised. Now that the city was 
captured he was forbidden, under pain 
of death, to lay hands on man or goods. 
Such a state of affairs was incomprehen- 
sible. As Sergeant Tucker said: “It 
was jest a matter o’ raisin’.” 

Walker made another little speech 
when they parted. 

“If ever you've a fancy to seek pretty 
flowers in Nicaragua, gentlemen,” he 
said, with a smile, “I shall be most happy 
to give you what assistance I mays and I 
guess I'll be able to put some business 
in your road. After that sweeping wo 
once talked about is done. Mr. Hertz, the 
developing 'Il begin, please God! And I 
reckon it'll be an advantage to the State 
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to know more about the plants as can be 
turned to account in commerce and manu- 
facture—I’m not acquainted with the 
name science gives them, sir?” 

“ Economic,” suggested the Collector. 

“Thank you, sir. In case you didn’t 
care to undertake such a business, I guess 
you'd be able to name a trustworthy man 
who would, and I'd like to know where a 
letter will find you ?” 

Hertz gave Mr. Rider's name and 
address, which Walker made a note of. 
Then, having shaken hands once more, 
the Orchid Seckers left the victorious 
Filibuster, now Dictator of Nicaragua. 

“No ordinary man would have thought 
of such a thing at such a time,” the 
Collector remarked as they passed into 
the strect. And Jack and Harry agreed. 

Sergeant Tucker had asked permission 
to accompany them to the Los Cocos road. 

“T guess the fighting’s nigh over,” he 
said to Jack. ‘An’ I kinder don’t see 
what work ‘ll lay to my hand, seeing as 
I never could settle down nowhere in a 
location as you mout calla home. Don't 
you jump out o’ yer boots with surprise, 
my son, if you should meet me in Costa 
Rica. Guess I could keep you in fresh 
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meat while you're lookin’ after that 
pretty flower.” 

“T shall be very p.eased to meet you 
anywhere, Sergeant,” said Jack. “And 
I'm quite sure I can speak for Mr. 
Hertz and my brother, and say that we 
should be glad of your assistance.” 

“Wal, you keep a sharp look-out.” 

They did meet in Costa Rica, but under 
circumstances very different from those 
imagined by Sergeant Tucker. 

The few Filibusters who were not on 
duty had gathered in the Plaza to shake 
hands and wish them good luck, which 
they did with many quaint remarks and 
much paternal advice. Each patrol they 
encountered halted for the same purpose, 
officers and men vieing in the warmth of 
their farewells and the vigour of their 
handshakes. At the barricade Sergeant 
Tucker stopped, spat out the plug he had 
been industriously chewing, and proffered 
his brawny fist. 

“A Dios, as the Greasers say. Mind 
what I told you, my son. There’s strange 
things happens, or you'd not ha’ seen the 
finish o’ this glorious outfit. Don't shoot 
when you sets eyes on this yer roving 
carcass, that’s all.” 


Jack had reason to remember that 
parting speech. So, indeed, had they all. 
They reached the beach without incident, 
and hailed the steamer. As soon as the 
boat sent for them touched shore the 
escort turned back. 

The captain of La Virgen read the 
despatch and at once gave orders to steam 
for Virgin Bay. A thousand questions he 
asked, and, notwithstanding his protests 
when the vessel was seized, made no 
secret of his sympathy with Walker. Off 
Granada they lay to for half an hour and 
witnessed the capture of the fort by a 
small force under Gilman. Before sun- 
down they reached Virgin Bay, where the 
amazing news provoked a demonstration 
almost equal to that which followed the 
defeat of Guardiola. The American store- 
keepers offered hospitality unbounded. 
But Hertz pleaded the necessity of 
preparing for the expedition, which seemed 
certain at last. 

“We must buy stores here, and hire 
men, too, if possible,’ he told Jack and 
Harry. “In a few days we shall be in 
Costa Rica, I trust.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CAPLAIN ANTIFER; OR,: HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gort:," “Adrift in the Pacific,” etc., 


Ho™ are not numerous at Sohar. 

There is only a sort of caravanserai 
in which a few rooms, or rather cells, 
arranged in a circle, are each furnished 
with a bed; and there it was that the 
interpreter Sclik, always so useful, took 
Captain Antifer and his two companions. 

It need hardly be said that, fatigued 
by their day's journey, Juhel’s and Trego- 
main’s only wish was for a good supper 
and twelve hours’ sleep to follow ; but it 
was not easy to get Antifer to join them, 
reasonable as the suggestion might be. 
More and more excited by his near 
approach to his island, he would hear of 
no delay, but wished to charter a boat at 
once. To rest when he had but a stride 
to take—a stride of a dozen leagues it is 
true—to put his foot on this corner of the 
globe where Kamylk had buried his 
barrels ! 

There was an exciting scene before he 
calined down sufficiently to agree to take 
&@ few precautions. ‘I'oo much haste 
would make the Sohar police suspicious. 
The treasure was not likely to be stolen 
during the next twenty-four hours. 

“Would it were!” said Tregomain. 
“ My poor friend will go mad if it is not 
there, and if it is there!” 

And these fears were in a certain mea- 
sure justified. 

But if Captain Antifer, deceived in his 
hopes, was in danger of going mad, a 
similar deception might affect Saouk, so 
as to produce no less terrible conse- 
quences. The false Nazim might indulge 
in excerses of violence from which Ben 
Omar would not escape without damage. 
His impatience was as feverish as that of 
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Antifer, and it may be safely affirmed 
that there were at least two travellers 
that night who knew no sleep in the cells 
of the caravanserai. They were advanc- 
ing towards the same object by different 
roads. One was waiting for daylight to 
find a boat; the other was thinking of 
seouring a score of resolute scoundrels, 
who, for a good price, could be hired to 
carry off the treasure during the return 
from Sohar. 

Day came at last—this memorable day, 
the 28th of March. 

To take advantage of Selik’s offers was 
evidently the best thing to do, and to 
Juhel it fell to make the best terms he 
could with this obliging Arab, who, more 
suspicious than ever, had passed the night 
in the court of the caravanserai. 

Juhel was in some difficulty in explain- 
ing his wants to Selik. Here were three 
strangers, three Europeans, who had ar- 
rived the night before, and were in a 
hurry to obtain a boat. What they 
wanted was a sail—what other pretext 
could be given ?—a sail on the Gulf of 
Oman, which would last at least twenty- 
four hours! Was not that a curious ar- 
rangement, and even more than curious ? 
Perhaps Juhel was mistaken in his sur- 
mises as to what the interpreter would 
think of it. 

Anyhow the difficulty had to be faced ; 
and as soon as he met the Arab, Juhel 
asked him to find them a boat that could 
remain at sea for a couple of days. 

“Are you going to cross the Gulf,” 
asked Selik, “and land on the Persian 
coast ?" 

An idea occurred to Juhel to elude this 
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question by a very natural reply, which 
might allay any suspicion, even on the 
part of the authorities of Sohar. 

“No,” he said, “it is a geographical 
exploration. We want to determine the 
position of the principal islands in the 
Gulf. There are a few off Sohar, are 
there not?” 

“Yes, there are a few," said Selik, “but 
there are none of any importance.” 

“Tt does not matter,’ said Juhel; 
“before we establish ourselves on the 
coast we wish to visit the Gulf.” 

“ Ag you please.” 

Selik said no more, although the young 
captain’s reply seemed suspicious. He 
was aware of what had been told the 
French agent with regard to the establish- 
ment of a branch office in one of the 
coast towns, and he might well think that 
this hardly agreed with an exploration of 
the Gulf of Oman. And consequently 
Antifer and his companions were more 
seriously suspected than ever, and were 
more strictly watched. 

A regrottable complication this, which 
rendered the success of the operation very 
problematical. If the treasure were found 
on the island, his Highness would prob- 
ably be immediately informed of it. 
And his Highness, who was as unscru- 
pulous as he was powerful, might make 
away with Kamylk’s legatee, to save any 
future claim. 

Selik undertook to find the boat required 
for the exploration of the Gulf, and 
promised that it should be manned by a 
erew who could be thoroughly trusted. 
Provisions would have to be taken for two 
or three days. During the uncertain equi- 


noctial weather, preparations were neces- 
sary for delays which ifnot probable were 
at least possible. 

Juhel thanked the interpreter, and 
assured him that his services would be 
handsomely rewarded. Selik appeared 
most grateful for the promise, and 
added— 

“Perhaps it would be better for me to 
accompany you during this excursion ? 
In your ignorance of Arabic you might 
have some difficulty in dealing with the 
captain of the boat and his men.” 

“You are right,” replied Juhel; ‘ re- 
main in our service while we are at Sohar, 
and, I repeat, you will not waste your 
time.” 

They separated. Juhel went to rejoin 
his uncle, who was walking on the beach 
with Tregomain, and reported what he 
had done. The bargeman was delighted 
to have as guide and interpreter the young 
Arab, whom he considered, not without 
Foes to have such a very intelligent 

e. 

Captain Antifer signified his approval by 
a mere nod of the head. Then he suddenly 
observed— 

“ And this vessel ?” 

“ Our interpreter is seeing about it, and 
also about the provisions.” 

“Tt seems to me that one of these 
boats in the harbour might be got ready 
in an hour or two. We are not going for 
a trip round the world.” 

“No, my friend,” replied the bargeman, 
“but we must give the people a little 
time. Do not be so impatient, pray.” 

“ And if I choose to be impatient, what 
then ?”’ retorted Antifer, with a furious 
look at Tregomain. 

“Then be impatient!" said the worthy 
bargeman, with a deferentiel bow. 

However, the day was getting on, and 
Juhel had heard no more of the Arab. 
It can easily be imagined how Captain 
Antifer’s irritation increased. Already 
he began to talk of sending Selik to the 
bottom of the Gulf. In vain Juhel tried 
to defend him. As to Tregomain, he was 
told to shut up as soon as he began to 

ise Selik’s intelligence. 

“A beggar,” shouted Antifer, “ a rascal, 
your interpreter; a scoundrel in whom I 
rave no confidence, and who has only one 
idea—to rob us of our money.” 

“T have given him none, uncle.” 

“Then you ought to have done so. If 
you had given him something good on 
account——”” 

“You would have said he wanted to 

us.” 

“Tt does not matter.” 

Neither Juhel nor Tregomain attempted 
to combat these contradictory ideas. The 
best thing to do was to keep Antifer quiet, 
and prevent him from committing some 
imprudence which would give rise to 
suspicions. Would they succeed with a 
man who would listen tonothing? Were 
there no fishing-boats in the harbour ? 
Would it not be enough to take one, to 
agree with the crew, to go on board, to 
set sail, to steer to the north-east? 

“But how could we understand these 
people?” said Juhel, ‘‘ seeing that we do 
net understand a word of Arabic ?”” 

“ And that they do not know a word of 
French!” added the bargeman. 

““Why don’t they know it?” retorted 
Antifer furiously. 

“They are in the wrong, quite in the 
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wrong!” replied Tregomain, anxious to 
appease his friend by this concession. 

“It’s all your fault, Juhel! ” 

“No, uncle. I have acted for the best ; 
and our interpreter will soon come back. 
After all, if you don’t trust him, why not 
make use of Ben Omar and his clerk, 
who speak Arabic. There they are on the 

juay——” 
a sWover | That would be too much; it 
is already too much to have them always 
in tow.” 

“Ben Omar seems to wish to speak to 
us,” said Tregomain. 

“Let him do it, and I will give him a 
broadside that will sink him.” 
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worse. Once more he tried to make him 
understand this. The occasion seemed to 
be favourable, as the notary had evidently 
come to say something to him. 

“Listen to me, uncle, whether you are 
angry or not. Let us reason a little, as 
we are reasonable beings——” 

“Tt remains to be seen, Juhel, if what 
you understand by reason is not unreason. 
‘What is it you want?” 

“To ask if, now we are nearing the end, 
you still persist in not recognising Ben 
Omar?” 

“Certainly I persist. The scoundrel 
tried to steal my secret when his duty was 
to hand me over his. He is a rascal.’” 


——— 


“And ran off before the wind.” 


In fact Saouk and the notary were 
maneeuvring in Antifer’s wake. When he 
left the caravanserai they had followed 
him. Their duty was to keep him in 
sight, their right was to be present at the 
conclusion of this financial enterprise, 
which threatened to develop into a drama. 

Saouk was urging Ben Omar to enter 
into conversation with the terrible Antifer. 
But the notary did not care to face him 
in his present state of fury. Saouk would 
have willingly assumed the place of this 
cowardly notary, and was sorry to have 
feigned ignorance of the language, which 
prevented his intervening directly in the 
matter. 

Juhel could not but see that his uncle's 
treatment of Ben Omar made things 


“T know that, andI do not wish to de- 
fendhim. But whether or no, his presence 
is imposed on you by a clause in the will 
of Kamylk Pasha.” 

“Yes.” 

“Has he not to be on the island when 
you dig up the three casks?” 

“Yes.” 

“And has he not the right to value 
them by the very fact that he is entitled 
to a commission of so much per cent. on 
their value?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, if he has to be present at the 
operation, ought he not to know where 
you are going and what you are going to 
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“ And if by your fault or any other cir- 
cumstance he is not able to assist as execu- 
tor, might not the succession be contested, 
and would not that be a matter for a law- 
suit, which you would certainly lose ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then have you not to submit to the 
company of Ben Omar during your ex- 
cursion in the Gulf?” 

© Yos.”” 

“Will you, then, tell him that he is to 
get ready to go with you?" 

“No,” replied Antifer. 

“ You sec,” said Tregomain, “ you will 
not listen to reason, and you are wrong. 
Why do you struggle against wind and 
tide? Nothing could be more sensible 
than to listen to Juhel; nothing more 
reasonable than to follow his advice. Ben 
Omar is no moro to me than he is to you ; 
but do not lose your head about him.” 

It was rare for Tregomain to indulge in 
so long a monologue, and still rarer for 
his friend to let him finish. 

“Have you finished?" asked Captain 
Antifer. 

“Yes,” replied Tregomain, giving a 
glance of triumph at Juhel. 

“ And you too, Juhel ?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“Well, then, you can both go to Jericho! 
You can talk to the notary if you like. 
As for me, I will not have a word to say 
to the rascal. You can do just as you 
please.” 

And thereupon he put up his helm, and 
ran off before the wind. 

Nevertheless, Juhel had got what he 
wanted. His uncle, sceing that he was 
compelled to do so, had not forbidden him 
to let the notary know his intentions. 

And as Ben Omar, urged on by Saouk, 
approached with more courage now that 
Antifer had gone, only a few words were 
required. 
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“Sir,” said Ben Omar, bowing low to 
atone by the humility of his attitude for 
the audacity of his proceedings, “ will you 
pardon me if I permit myself —" 

“Come to the point,” said Juhel. 
“What do you want ?"" 

“To know if we are at the end of our 
journey.” 

“ Almost.” 

a Where is the island we are in search 
of?” 

“About twelve leagues off Sohar."’ 

“What!” exclaimed Ben Omar ; “ must 
we go on the sea again?” 

“ Apparently.” 

« And that does not seem to suit you,” 
said the bargeman, taking pity on the 

poor man, who was almost fainting, as if 
is heart was already failing him. 

Saouk looked on, affecting the most 
complete inditferonce—the indifference of 
one who did not understand a word of the 
language. 

“Cheer up,” said Tregomain; “two or 
three days at sea will soon be over. You 
nay get your sea legs at last—with a little 
practice.” 

The notary shook his head, and wiped 
his forehead, which was wet with cold 
perspiration. Then in a mournful 
voice he said— 

“And where do you start from ? ” 

“From here.” 

“When?” 

“ As soon as our boat is ready.” 

“ And when will that be?” 

“This evening perhaps, or certainly 
to-morrow morning. You had better be 
ready to start, with your clerk Nazim, if 
you cannot do without him.” 

“T will—I will,” replied Ben Omar. 

Ben Omar and Saouk had nothing 
more to learn except the position of the 
famous island. But as the young captain 
had not given it them, they retired. 


When Juhel said that the boat would 
be ready that evening or next morning, 
was he not rather premature? So Tre- 
gomain remarked. In fact, it was three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and there was no 
sign of the interpreter. Juhel and Tre- 
gomain were getting anxious. If they 
had to dispense with his services, what 
difficulty there would be in dealing with 
the Sohar fishermen and having to make 
themselves understood by gestures. How 
could they manage in such o manner 
with rogard to the cargo, the object of the 
expedition, the direction in which they 
were to go! As a last resource, it is true, 
Ben Omar and Nazim knew Arabic, but 
to call in their assistance was hardly 
desirable. 

Fortunately Sclik kept his promise. 
About five o'clock, as the bargeman and 
Juhel were returning to the caravanserai, 
he appeared on the scene. 

“ At last !"” exclaimed Juhel. 

Selik apologised for the delay. It was 
not without difficulty that he had found a 
hoat, and he had to promise high terms 
for it. 

“It does not matter," said Juhei. 
“Can we go to sea this evening ? ” 

“No,” said Selik, “ the crew will not be 
complete until too late.” 

“Then we start——” 

“ At daybreak.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“JT will come for you to the caravan- 
serai,” added Selik, “ and we will go out 
with the tide.” 

“ And if the breeze lasts, we shall make 
8 good course of it,” said Tregomain. 

A good course, indeed, for the wind 
was blowing from the west, and it was in 
the east that Captain Antifer had to look 
for his island. 


(To be continued.) 
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PADDY FRENCH’S PLOT. 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By A. G. Munro, B.a., City of London School. 


u EL, chaps, what’s to be done with the 
traitor?” 
“Hang him on ‘ The Old Oak !' ”—“ Bury 


him alive beneath the cricket pitch! ”"— 
‘Make a Guy Fawkes of him next Friday!” 
rise up among a babel of tongues and a sea 
of angry faces. 

“All very well joking, Stormer and 
Trayes,” replies the indignant Ferrers, “ but, 
if a common schoo} famulus can frighten 
the Doctor with any cock-and-bull story, the 
dignity of Heythorpe School will go to pot. 
What is.your opinion, Bowlam ? ” 

“When Julius Casar was 
plating- ; 

“ Bother Julius Cmsar, you old president 
of churchyards and crematoriums,” inter- 
rupts the school captain, ‘tell us later on 
about Julius Crsar and that worthy ancestor 
of yours, 00, who was done out of a job by old 
Charon. What I asked for is information on 
the vengegnce to be meted out to the school 
famulus, whore tittle-tattle has got us gated 
at five o’clock between now and Christmas.” 

Peter, the famulus, had been, as usual, 
prying about this Wednesday afternoon. It 
was the third of November, and an early 
wintry snow lined the low hills round 

Heythorpe. The fellows had been scouring the 
countryside for logs and brushwood for the 
coming fifth. Those Heythorpe bonfires were 


contem- 


the glory of the whole neighbourhood, and 
villagers and college boys would stand in the 
grey November twilight, watching the sparks 
from the brushwood crackle up to the grim 
effigy on the young elm or ash which formed 
the centre-pole. To-day Sir Hubert Ferrers, 
father of the school captain, had allowed 
them to roam round Brooklands Park in 
search of fuel. It was the last load, a 
glorious pile of brushwood, roped round the 
sturdy fibres of a stripling oak, and a ringing 
cheer went up as the fellows swept through 
the drifting snowflakes down the dark 
“ Blind Lane" leading from the vicarage to 
the school-house. 

But certain dread enemies of the Doctor and 
the Heythorpe boys were on the alert for 
mischief—Bill S8tallybrass and a crew of 
Heythorpe hoydens had from time im- 
memorial waged war on their public-school 
rivals, These villagers were the good 
Doctor's béte noire, a constant thorn in his 
modern and classical sides, and the Head 
Master’s antipathy to Stallybrass and the 
rest had often caused considerable friction in 
the village of Heythorpe ; moreover, threats 
had been issued that any outbreakings be- 
tween the villagers and the school would put 
an end to all hopes of future Guy Fawkes 
celebrations. 

To-day the Stallybrass faction had been the 


aggressors, a noisy, boasting set, supported by 
one or two hulks from a neighbouring village, 
who would, in a few more minutes, have been 
put to rout had not the great clang of the 
school bell risen above the din of the strife. 

At sound of the bell the boys fled like the 
wind, but they were late. Only one minute, 
but the saturnine famulus, Peter, had reported 
both the lateness and its cause to the Doctor, 
who, insensate at the passage of arms with 
Stallybrass, gated them for the rest of the 
term and forbade the celebration of the fifth. 

“I beg to propose that we douse him in 
the duck pond,’ exclaimed Daggles, a little 
fellow with spectacles, who was going up to 
Cambridge next October. 

“Not bad,” sneered Bowlam, “but then, 
who's to do it?” 

“Call him up at dead of night to say that 
his grandmother's ill,” suggested Springle, of 
the Fourth. But the proposed plots both of 
Daggles and Springle fell flat, and the irate 
college boys cast about eagerly for another 
scheme of vengennce. 

“ Now, bhoys, jist pull yerselves thegither,” 
suddenly exclaimed Paddy French, our only 
Irish representative, who danced over the 
desks, flourishing the Doctor's ruler like a 
blackthorn, as if beside himself with delight 
at the imaginary blows he was inflicting on 
Peter. 


“Not bad, French!” “ Bravo, Paddy!" 
“Well played, ould Cireland!” shouted a 
hundred eager voices, as Paddy finished 
explaining a scheme for paying out Peter. 
The plan was very simple. The following 
night, between tea and evening school, the 
fellows were to waylay the hated famulus 
two hundred yards below the school porch, 
just where the roads to the vicarage and the 
post-office join, as he was taking the evening’s 
letters to the post, and give him a dusting of 
snowballs. It would be some slight compen- 
sation for the loss of the grand bonfire to 
let off some superfluous schoolboy steam 
on the author of the mischief. There was 
every prospect of the snow continuing. 

« Yes, that will work,” said Ferrers, giving 
a dignified stroke to an embryo moustache. 
“Paddy French and Stormer will take the 
post-office road, Springle and Trayes will 
guard the lane to the vicarage. Of course, 
when the villain finds a warm reception one 
way, he will most probably try the vicarage 
road. Anyhow, fiat justitia, and let him 
have it hot.” 

Accordingly, the next evening, a thrill of 
dl-suppressed excitement encircled the long 
tea-tables, and Mr. Griffin, ».a., thought the 
fellows wondrously still. Mr. Griflin had 
provided himself with a few squibs and 
crackers, destined, now, only to crack off in 
the Doctor’s back garden, instead of creating 
a mild sensation amongst the vicar's fair 
daughters and other Guy Fawkes revellers, 
and this resignation on the boys’ part was 
more than he could understand. 

The Doctor's wife was drinking tea at the 
vicarage that night, and had given the Doctor 
a special injunction that, as the snow lay on 
the ground some two inches thick, it would 
be extremely advisable for the Head Master 
to fetch her home at seven p.m., and “be 
sure not to forget the little reticule contain- 
ing the goloshes and the essence of hore- 
hound, George dear, in case your cough 
breaks out on the way.” 

“Griffin, Griffin,” was the subdued whisper 
which passed round the Heythorpe boys 
crowded, that grey November evening, near 
the old Elizabethan porch, where they were 
waiting to see the last of Mr. Gritlin, m.a., 
as with cautious steps the senior assistant 
groped his way across the snow-covered 
quadrangle, by the school chapel, to the 
masters’ room. As the last flicker from the 
porch-lamp fell upon Mr. Griffin's flowing 
gown, there was a stampede—some fellows 
bounding over the railings dividing the 
quadrangle from the playing-tields, others 
making for the high road by the Norman 
Porch. 
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There was no moon, and had it not been 
for the pure white snow, the night would 
have been extremely dark. The turrets of 
Heythorpe school were lost in the shrouds of 
nightfall, but the lamp in the Norman 
Porch, and the lights in the Icdge of the 
famulus, Peter, cast a faint flicker round the 
old school gates. 

“Here he comes; now for it, bhoys!” 
whispered Paddy French, who, eager for 
revenge, made sure that the figure just 
visible would come his way, especially as 
the approaching party held what Paddy took 
to be the school letter-bag. 

“ Now for it, Stormer !”’ added the author 
of that night’s plot, but to Paddy’s dismay 
the foe took the road to the vicarage. 
“Curious,” thought Stormer ; “ but perhaps 
he suspects us; anyhow, he'll get it warm 
enough from that quarter.” 

“Ping, bang, whack!" And scarcely have 
a hundred snowballs gone flying than the as- 
tounded enemy utters a yell of anger and bites 
the dust. ‘“ Now for it again, chaps!” whis- 
pers Ferrers,as, with vows of vengeance, Peter 
rises to his feet, and commences groping for 
his lost letter-bag, only to bite the dust once 
more. 

The next time he tries the post-office road, 
where Paddy is on the wait, and the latter 
can hardly suppress a cry of triumph as his 
marksmen’s aims land home. But now the 
famulus is determined to take the vicarage 
road at any price, and, turning on his steps, 
his head shielded by his elbows, presses for- 
ward through storms of snow. 

“One more, just one more; give the old 
traitor a parting blessing,’’ says Ferrers, in 
dangerously loud accents, and with a perfect 
pantomime of furious gestures, the famulus 
rushes madly through the volley and arrives 
panting at the vicarage gates. 

“ Whatever's this?” says Dibkins, coming 
into Big School a quarter of an hour later, 
just as Mr. Griffin, s.4., was being check- 
mated by Mr. Giles, of the Fourth, in the 
masters’ room, and the bell for evening prep. 
was ringing. 

Dibkins was the vicar’s son, who always 
came in to evening prep. with the rest. 

“ H'm, goloshes and a reticule!”’ coughed 
Bowlam, putting two fingers to his dismal 
mouth. 

“Oh, ain’t she a beauty?” cries Paddy, 
holding up two dainty goloshes to the gas- 
light. Sure, I'll go and present them to ould 
Peter, and see how he’s progressin’ by 
this.” 

“Peter’s been in bed since midday with 
rheumatism,” says Bowlam, with a leer. 

“That he hasn't, you old raven,” answers 
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Hubert Ferrers, “he's had the best snow- 
balling he ever had in his life.” 

“ Snowballing ! why, that’s curious,” puts 
in Dibkins. ‘ Look here, chaps, don’t split ; 
the governor told me to keep it precious dark, 
but the Doctor’s been snowballed. As I 
was coming out, the pater hadn’t finished 
wiping him up yet. A regular joke. Only 
don’t split, or you'll get me in an awful 
row, and—— Why, if these aren’t the very 
goloshes the Doctor’s wife was wanting!” 

“Phew, phew, ph—e—w,” says Paddy 
French. 

“Are you sure that isn’t ihe post. bag?” 
says Bowlam, peering rcund once more. “I 
told you when Julius Casar was contemplat- 
ing——” 

“Another word about Julius Casar and 
T'll knock you down,” thunders Ferrers, 
aghast at the iden of having snowballed the 
Doctor. That reticule was none cther than 
the suspected Jetter-bag. 

“Do you think we shall all be expelled?” 
says Stormer, in dismay. 

That night a hundred Hcythorpe boys tors 
about restlessly in their uncasy beds and 
bitterly think of the morrow. 

The next morning, at nine o'clock, the sus- 
pense was unbearable, though Mr. Griflin, 3t.a., 
strolled jauntily to his desk, snifling at his 
fingers in the wintry cold. A heavy sigh of 
relief went round as, instead of the Doctor's 
oration coming at once, he bade us proceed 
with our lessons. We were, at any rate, 
under respite till twelve o’elcck. 

“ Pick up that exercise, Dil-kins!” roared 
the familiar voice, five minutes before the 
stroke of twelve. It was coming now. 
Whenever the Doctor was in a wax, he always 
told some one to pick up something. Pie- 
sently he speaks : 

“Boys, a word of congratulation. The 
other night I ordered you to be punished 
because of suppcsed misconduct with the 
Heythorpe villagers. Last night a piece of 
wanton, outrageous conduct on the part cf 
the latter—no matter when, no matter 
where— convinced me that the villagers, not 
you, were at fault. Let me hope that tle 
conduct of the echcol will thus always com- 
pare favourably with that of the outside 
world. Boys, your punishment is cancelled, 
and the bonfire will be celebrated meat 
Friday. Mr. Griffin, kindly excuse the Latin 
prose class their evening lessons for the 
occasion!” 

And so Paddy French’s plot had a harm- 
less ending after all, except of course to the 
unconscious Head Master; and Mr. Griffin’s 
squibs and crackers turned out a pronounced 
success | 
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ND eo he’s won his chosen place, 
‘The prize on which his heart was set— 

A title by his sovereign’s grace, 

A seat upon the Cabinet, 
And when I find my thoughts return 

“To memories of the days gone by, 
°Tis plain why Charlie Brown should earn 

bo fair a fame, a mecd so high— 
You know, he always liked to learn, 

And never feared to try. 

Iv. 


I think it's true, as people sar, 

“The boy's the father of the man”; 
For once, when in a casual way 

I nske? him for his future plan, 
His check flushed up a rosy red ; 

He answered, just as though he knew, 
Shaking his earnest little head— 

“Tl be a lord—a good one, too!” 
Ob, how we laughed when that was said, 

But now he's proved it true. 


CHARLIE BROWN! 


By W. E. Cue 
qr. 
And yet ft seems so strange to me 
When boyhood's fancies I recall, 
For I was in the Fifth, and he 
My little fag at Manor Hall. 
A nipper of the quiet kind, 
Who found the fellows rather rough ; 
Ten out of every twelve you'll find 
‘Are surely made of sterner stuff. 
A rather timid boy--but mind ! 
He never was a muff! 


His wag of life is 


m1. 
He kept a modest place in school, 
‘This youngster of the lower Third; 
He feared to touch the simplest rule, 
Anil quailed before an angry word. 
But yet he never knuckled down 
To any trouble thut befel, 
Or tried to shirk it, like a clown, 
Beennse he found the task a sel; 
Anu as for work—why, Charlte Brown 
Would ulways do it weil! 
ve 
still the same— 


°Tis from this morning's “Times” I read— 
Not all the charms of place and name 

Can alter little Charlie's creed. 
No, nothing, sir, will make him turn ; Me 

He's not the man to pause and sigh ; 
No task’s too bard, no bar too stern, 

No place too good, no mark too bigh, 
For one who always likes to learu, 

And never fears vo try ! 
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RUB IT IN. 


[Dedicated, by permission, to 


Wiiuuam L. Murpocs, Esq] 


Music by Exiis Wynne. 
With exaggerated expression 


all very well For Re - ginald Dibbs, Who hasn't been hit By a ball in the ribs, And 
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on the shin, To shout, “Rub it int” 
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t was at Melbourne, Avstralia, that I first 
met this extraordinary man, who after- 
wards made me his life-long debtor. He was 
a tall, long-limbed, wiry-looking man, his hair 
and beard being of a peculiar blue-black hue, 
while his features, if not exactly attractive, 
were far from repulsive. He formed the cen- 
tral figure in a group of some ten or dozen of 
the most untikely looking sailors one could 
imagine, and like his companions—than 
whom he stood a head higher —he was dressed 
in the usual “digger” rig; that is to say, in 
a broad-brimmed soft felt hat, a flannel 
shirt open at the throat, and which had once 
been coloured red, with strong, well-worn 
pantaloons, the lower portions of which were 
thrust within a pair of high boots that 
reached to the knees. Despite their appear- 
ance, every man in the group was really an 
experienced seaman who, at some more or 
less remote period, had deserted his ship in 
search of the gold which rumour declared 
awaited all who safely reached the E! Dorado 
of Ballarat. 

‘Lhe men stood before the door of a mean- 
looking saloon, within which were several of 
their companions similarly attired, some 
talking, some drinking, while the suppressed 
anxiety visible upon the faces of those 
seated round some tables left no doubt of 
their occupation, if, indeed, one could avoid 
noticing the heap of gold set between each 
player. 

In front of the men stood the master of 
the homeward-bound ship Merrie Monarch. 
He had come there to select some half-dozen 
hands to replace an equal number that had 
deserted his ship. With searching scrutiny 
the master silently surveyed the group of 
reckless-looking adventurers. Neither re- 
ferences nor discharges were produced or 
asked for. It was simply a selection of the 
most orderly-looking men. After careful 
deliberation, the master raised his arm, 
pointed a finger towards Hegarty, and said, 
* Step out.” 

The order was at once obeyed. In that 
way the men were selected, and then the 
master, beside whom I stood, ordered me 
to hail our boat and convey the new hands 
on board ship without delay. He hurried 
off to complete the clearance of the ship, 
and I remained in charge of the men. 

Hegarty gave no trouble. Without any 
remark he entered the saloon, picked up his 
“‘gwag,” or mining outfit, nodded some- 
what stiffly towards the bar-keeper, and then 
passed directly into the boat, where, with 
head in hands and elbows on knees, he 
remained as though lost in thought. 

It was thus I became acquainted with 
“Mad” Hegarty, as he was afterwards 
styled on board the Merric Monarch. 

It required both time and patience to 
induce the remaining five men to quit their 
friends. Their last coins were spent in 
drinking “ good luck” to those left behind; 
but with many a hearty grip the jovial fel- 
Jows at last sang out their final “So long 
all,” as, settling upon the thwarts, they 
shipped oars, and we were soon passing 
yapidly across the bay, towards the distant 
vessel whose “ blue-peter”” and semi-un- 
furled canvas denoted her readiness for sea. 
As wo pulled alongside, there also drew near 
8 small steamer containing our captain, 
sevoral saloon passengers, and the pilot. 

“Man the windlass,” sang out the mate, 
as he sprang upon the foksle-head. 
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“MAD” HEGARTY. 


J. A. Hiaainson (late Royal Mail Service}, 


Author of “ Dog-Watch Yarns,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


The anchor was soon cat-headed; the 
sails were hoisted and sheeted home, and 
with all plain sail bellying to the breeze the 
Merrie Monarch passed through the 
“ Heads,” dipped her ensign in a last adieu, 
and then sped southward towards the strong 
winds and seas of the “rolling forties.” 

The new hands, with one exception, at 
once settled down to their allotted places in 
the foksle, and proved cheery companions. 
Hegarty alone held aloof. He was of a re- 
tiring, not to say a morose, disposition. He 
seldom spoke, and took no part in the soci- 
able dog-watch game or the after-supper 
yarn. Such behaviour aroused suspicion as 
to his character. Some of the hands de- 
clared that his past life would not bear in- 
vestigation, while others believed that—to 
use the foksle expression —“ there was sum- 
mat amiss with Hegarty’s head-gear.” 

Who he was or whence he had come no 
one knew, but it would have been impos- 
sibie to avoid feeling an interest in this man, 
whose tall form I frequently saw pacing the 
foksle-head, his lips constantly moving in 
some inaudible monologue. 

One evening the ship was bowling along 
before a strong breeze, and the outlook was 
somewhat “dirty.” Upon reaching the fok- 
sle-head to relieve Hegarty on the look-out 
I found him clinging to the fore-stay, his 
fice ashy grey, and his staring eyes fixed 
wildly on the horizon ahead. I thought he 
was ill, but upon touching his arm he awoke 
as from some horrible nightmare. 

“Did you see her?” he inquired, seizing 
my arm. 

“ You're ill,’ I said. 

He passed his hand across his forehead, 
and a great sob of relief seemed to restore 
his mind. ‘No, no,” he returned hastily. 
“I thought I saw—a vessel, that’s all.” 

There was no ship visible, and his terror- 
stricken face filled me with suspicion. Was 
he mai, or something worse ? Hegarty pulled 
himself together, and without another word 
left the foksle-head. 

A few days later it was noticed that his 
hair was rapidly turning grey. Within o 
week, itand his beard were almost white ; 
but his features still retained their former 
appearance, and his tall form its erect bear- 
ing. That alteration accounted for the 
peculiar blue-black hue which I had noticed 
in his hair when we first met—it had been 
dyed. From the time of that discovery the 
hands abandoned him as a hopeless riddle. 
They styled him the “ Ancient Mariner gone 
wrong,” and significantly touched their brows 
when alluding to his state of mind. 

Hegarty made nosign. He wasa thorough 
seaman, and considered the best man on 
board. He was always foremost at every 
call, while his promptness at the relief of 
wheel or look-out went far toward sooth- 
ing the irritation which his manner had 
aroused. 

The ship in due course arrived off Cape 
Horn, and here it was that Hegarty dis- 
played some extraordinary qualities as a 
sailor, and that I witnessed the most start- 
ling incident in connection with his life on 
board the Merrie Monarch, and one which 
Iam in no way ever likely to forget. It 
arose thus. The vessel had been running all 
day before an increasing gale, but while the 
light lasted our skipper had “cracked on” 
canvas in hope of making a rapid run. 
Shortly before eight o’clock that night the 


maintopgallants’! was handed, and when 
our side turned out the order was passed, 
“ All hands double reef the tops’ls.” 

The wind howled furiously through the 
rigging, and the weather was intensely cold. 
The atmosphere was thick with spume and 
snow that dashed heavily across the ship. 
Great seas constantly threatened to poop the 
vessel, but, breaking under her quarters, they 
rushed along the sides till every timber 
shook. The two men at the wheel had their 
work cut out to keep her near the course. 
Our spars described great arcs across the 
low-lying pall of clouds, between which there 
occasionally filtered the feeble light of o 
sickly-looking moon. It was an awe-inspir- 
ing sight to everyone but Hegarty, whose 
spirits seemed raised toa wild, ecstatic pitch, 
for he fairly revelled amidst the warfare. 
About the deck or the rigging he moved with 
the eiasticity of youth, his ringing, metallic- 
like voice being at all times plainly audible 
above thestorm. When the reef-tackles and 
other gear had been hauled out, the hands 
clambered aloft, but not even the youngest 
there could excel that white-haired man in 
the matter of climbing the rigging. 

It signified not a jot how speedily one 
reached a yard, since there he surely found 
the excited Hegarty astride the lee yardarm, 
his unprotected, long white hair beating 
wildly in the gale, and shouting to himself 
some old-world song. He scared the men 
more than any gale could do. The latter 
they took as a matter of course, but this 
madman, as they now considered him, was 
something beyond their comprehension, one 
to be avoided, although they freely admitted 
that he got through more work than three 
ordinary hands. 

We reefed and set the fore tops'l, and 
then laid aloft to reef the main. Upon 
reaching that yard I found Hegarty already 
there, and in the position just described. I 
gave him the reef earing, which he rapidly 
secured in its cringle, and we then waited 
the signal to “ tie up.” 

“Haul out to leeward!’’ rang the cry 
from the mast, and we commenced to secure 
the reef. Hegarty was, as I have said, astride 
the yard, his long arms on either side the 
lift, and his breast resting upon that rope, 
which extended upward tothe masthead. In 
the midst of our work he suddenly dropped 
the earing, and shrieked. I became so 
scared that I very nearly lost my grip. It 
is impossible to describe that shriek, but on 
again looking outward Hegarty was standing 
upright on the yard, his left hand clutching 
the lift, while with the right he strove to 
beat off some fearful apparition, and mean- 
while crying wildly, “Lcok, look! There 
she is! I know nothing about it! ’Twas 
Jim did it!” ; 

He appeared quite oblivious of his fearfal 
position. He still remained erect upon the 
yard, while the upturned faces of the crew 
were filled with speechlessdread. Suddenly, 
he again shrieked. Hand over hand he 
dragged himself along the lift till he reached 
the masthead, from which he slid with ap- 
palling velocity down one of the backstays 
to the deck. 

He was raving mad. When our work was 
done, we found the poor fellow huddled in a 
corner of the foksle, his limbs trembling 
violently, and his hands scorched and bleed 
ing from the rapidity of his descent. He 
exhibited no signs of violence, and after » 


ime we induced him to turn in, where 
hortly he became less agitated, and finally 
ell into a semi-wakeful slumber. 

Several weeks elapsed before Hegarty re- 
vovered from the effects of that memorable 
right, but from that time he unfortunately, 
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became a marked man, since no one on board 

doubted for a moment that he had committed 

some dreadful crime, the remorse of which con- 

tinually preyed upon his mind, and occasioned 

those sudden outbursts of insanity which 

had well-nigh unmanned the crew. He was 
(To be continued.) 
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never again allowed aloft, and a close watch 
was kept upon his movements. Had we 
known the truth concerning his past life we 
had, indeed, commiserated rather than con- 
demned one who was destined to succour all 
in the hour of sore need. 


ED Sn 


iaovaH young, good-looking, and sound in 
wind and limb, Lieutenant William 
Vatson, of the 42nd B.N.I., looked mighty 
slum as he sat in his bungalow one bright 
3eptember morning something less than fifty 
‘ears ago. 

And he had cause to look glum. The remote 
*muse was that he dearly loved pretty Lucy 
Sampbell, the rich Collector of that district's 
only daughter, without, so far as he could see, 
she faintest prospect of such an income as he 
vould dare to offer to that spoilt darling of 
Fortune. 

Bieanwhile, he had left no stone unturned 
ia the endeavour to better his position. He 
had, among other things, ground up Sanscrit 
ind Hindi, by way of qualifying himself to 
sompete for any lucrative Civil Service ap- 
pointment that might fall vacant. And there 
now lay open before him a certain shect of 
foolscap where he read the following answer 
to his last application of that kind: 


“ Sir,—I have the honour to inform you 
that I have complicd with your request to 
have your name placed on the list of candi- 
dates for the post now vacant in this Depart- 
ment of the C. S. To guard against your 
harbouring any too sanguine hopes of success, 
I deem tt right to inform you that there are 
already 315 applicants besides yourself. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ Srpvxy Dopo, 
“Secretary to the Jungle 
Reclamation Board.” 

“ Whew!" cried he. “And this is the 
twentieth—or thirtieth—I’ve lost count of 
them. But there! they’re all as like as two 
peas.’’ And, so saying, he crunched the 
obnoxious document into a hard ball, and 
flung it with all his force through the open 
window of his den. 

“Every bullet finds its billet.” In this 
case the billet chanced to be the Roman nose 
of his bosom friend, Captain Robert Vaizey, 
who now stepped into the room from the 
verandah, rubbing the smitten feature with 
his fingers. 


THE TIGER OF JIMLAH JUNGLE. 


By Puiip Kent, B.a. 
PART I. 


“Next time, please shout ‘’Ware bullets!” 
old boy, so that a fellow may have a chance 
of dodging your projectiles,” he pleaded. 
“But what ails you that you’ve cut mess 
these two days running?” 

“Qh! nothing much ! 
all. Any news?” 

“ Only that the tiger’s eaten another post- 
man.”’ 

“ Why, that makes the fifth!” 

“Ay, and at this rate we shall soon be 
cut off from all communication with the 
civilised world. For there’s endless difficulty 
in getting another postman. These un- 
reasonable natives object to being eaten. 
Ever hear of anything so absurd? However, 
to humour ’em, Collector Campbell has 
offered a reward of 3,000 rupees for the tiger, 
dead or alive.” 

“ Alive! What are you talking of ?” 

“You matter-of-fact old prig! Mayn'ta 
fellow throw in a word or two to round his 
sentence but you must needs take him up in 
that style? 

, “Oh! This is the chair with the game 
eg.” 

The captain spoke this from the floor, 
where the three-legger, artfully propped with 
its faulty limb, to make it look like a four- 
legger, had deposited him none too gently. 
His host jumped up, and, with many apologies 
for his forgetfulness, proffered his visitor the 
sound chair. But the captain eyed it dis- 
trustfully, and said he preferred remaining 
where he found himself—in comparative 


A bit mopy—that’s 


safety. ‘He that is low need fear no fall,” 
he murmured. 
“Yes—! that’s true,” cried Watson. 


“And it fits my plight like a glove. Look 
here, old man, lend me your shikarri and 
your rifle for a day, and I'll see whether I 
can’t do something to mend or end my 
fortunes!” 

“You're heartily welcome to the rifle and 
the services of Murreem Ali, if he'll go with 
you—which I somewhat doubt, if it’s tiger- 
hunting you're after. But anyhow, I'll send 


him to you. And may I add that, should you 


succeed in mending those same fortunes, 
your friends will be glad if you'll carry 
matters a step farther, and mend—if not end 
—that cheat of a chair!” 

Therewith he rose to his legs, dealt the 
three-legger a lusty kick, and stepped on to 
the verandah ; but forthwith returned, and 
said with a serious look, ‘By the bye, old 
fellow, I clean forgot to ask whether you'd 
like me to join you in this expedition.” 

“No, many thanks-—but it don’t suit my 
plan. You see, this brute only attacks single 
men——”"’ 

“Nay, the last poor fellow he ate had 
a wife and five or six children.” 

“ Well, since I must speak by the card, all 
his victims—married or single—were alone 
when he pounced upon them. I therefore 
must go alone to have a fair chance.” 

“Of being eaten! My dear fellow, just 
think ; is it worth while? ” 

“ For you, probably not ! 
penniless me, yea!” 

“ Here goes 30,0001. a year!’’ quoth Lord 
Cardigan when ordered to lead the Light 
Brigade to sure destruction. ‘ Some one had 
blundered ;” but he obeyed orders none the 
less, And the 30,0001. a year notwithstand- 
ing, he led that memorable charge of which 
the generous French general said, ‘C'est 
Magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre ;" and 
on which Tennyson wrote an ode which may 
be deemed a splendid expansion of Horace's 
Dulce et decorum est pro patrid mori. 

But to return to our most veracious 
narrative. Captain Robert Vaizey had not 
Lord Cardigan’s thirty thousand reasons for 
taking care of No. One, but he had 500/. a 
year independent of his pay, and was heir-in- 
tail to 5,000 acres yielding a net income of 
7,0001. a year. Enough to sweeten life, you 
see. For in this workaday world of ours, 
where mutton-chops don’t grow ready-cooked 
on the hedgerows, these matters force them- 
selves on our notice sooner or later—and 
generally sooner ! 


(To be continued.) 
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Quack (J. B. 0.).—He is a quack, who richly deserves 
the cat-o'-nine-tails. How often must we inform onr 
readers that these advertisements and pamphicts 
emanate from rascals who prey on the credulity of 
such as you ? Consult your own doctor. 


Int Heattn (D. G. S.).—It is your own fault. We are 
very sorry. Ever hear of the mens sana in corpore 
sano? Study to attain that, and you'll get well. 


Mux (Cold Suffercr).—Yes, a spoonful of lime-water 
makes it digest more easily. Raw eggs swallowed 
whole—we don't mean shells and all—are also very 
good. Avoid tea, coffee, and all stimulants for the 
present. 


FarntinG (Hope on).—You have weakened the beart. 
‘Yes, if you keep from evil courses. If not, we must 
tell you plainly that you will get worse and worse 

till— 


Ducks (F. M, Dinning).—Probably the cause is a damp 
clay soll. Ducks can do with water enough, but they 
must sleep {ne dry, warm place. 


Ferret (Anxious)—Clean the feet well, then use a 
lotion of permanganate of potash, pretty strong, or 
oxide of zine ointment. 


anne (Amonasro).—Both of one sex, and bound to 

ight. 

Friusntna witn Cop (Girl Reader).—It is a sign of 
debility. Take well-regulated exercise in the open air, 
the cold sponge bath every morning, and ten drops 
of tincture of iron ina little water after food twice 
a day. 

Virat Force (F. Hobson).—There is no such book. 
Perhaps Dr. Gordon Stables's “ Boy's Book of Health 
and Strength,” published at 2s., by Measrs. Jarrold ot 
Norwich, is the nearest to it. 


Farxtixe (Rellance).—You give us no clue to the 
cause, Better consitlt your own doctor. It may be 
dangerous. 


Soap (Two Readers).—No need of soap in the bath if 
you tab every morning. Lanoline or Pears’, or any 
Don-alkatine soap. The penny cakes that drapers 
ete. sell should betabooed. They often ruin the skin. 


PARROTS AND RABBITS (Quiz).—Rabbits seldom drink. 
Put water in, anyhow. Parrots. No; alittle meat 
or cooked bacon-rind docs Polly good. One-half of 
the feather-plucking you see is caused by starvation. 
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Correspondence. 


Mice in Canantes’ CaGE (Violet B.).—Hang the cages 
from the roof at night. But get rid of the mice by 
rubbing the holes with pure carbolic acid. No; we 
have thousands of girl readers, and the cry is Still 
they come ! 


Excrrios (Viking).—We did uot answer before because 
no verbal description of a skin ailment is any good. 
The worms may be the cause. 


HearTunve oF Rapert-Sxrvs (Lapin).—It won't wear 
well, Dr. Gordon Stables is writiug papers for us 
on taxidermy. We will ask him. 


Grasses (Z. Y. X.).—You must wear glasses of a 
neutral tint. Consult a well-established optician, or, 
better still, an oculist. 


Pimpies AND Biotcnes (G. H. B.).—From all you say 
about your splendid health, etc. we fear there may 
be eome blood taint. You will therefore have to con- 
sult a physician, who will worm out the history of 
your case. Ordinary pimples are generally caused 
by over-thin, acid, or watery blood, and good food, 
ererclse, ‘a little iron, and the morning tub remove 
them. 


GrowING TERTH (G. H. Johnson).—Nonsense. 


Tue Heart (C, E. H.).—Your heart is, we trust, 
simply fecble. Take constant daily exercise, but 
nothing violent. Cycling will not do for you at pre- 
sent. Let us know how you are six months hence. 
Walking in the fresh air is best. 


BLACK RIncs ROUND THR Eves (J.C. L.).—Itis a sign 
of debility and dyspepsia, You must try to find out 
the cause and remove that. Attend to the requisites 
of health, Lay out a plan for yourself as regards 
regular exercise, the bath, etc. See that you sleep in 
a well-ventilated bedroom, and never be iu a stuffy 
room a minute longer than you can help. Avoid 
tobacco and strong tea. Later on, pills of reduced 
iron would do good, and the cold tub of a morning. 


PAINTING AX AQUARIUM IxsipE (W. B., Jun.).—How 
deadly foolish ! Get our back numbers containing 
articles on fresh-water aquarium. 


PERSPIRATION UNDER THR ARMs (Constant Reader). 


—You are out of form. Take a cold sponge bath every 
morning, aud plenty of exercise in the open air. 


STUFFING Brnps (W. A.).—Yes ; Dr. Gordon Stables is 


now writing a serfes for us on “ Bird, Beast, and 
Fish Stuffing.” 


G. W. Retuur.—You can get “The Dynamo: bow 
‘made and how used,” from any Or you 
can get it from the author, Wallington, Surrey. In 
the same way, you can get another little book by the 
same author, entitled “ Electro-motors,” which will 
answer your second question. Or you will find a 
description of an electro-motor in Vol XII. of 
“B.0.P."(July part, 1890). 

No Signature (bails from Barnsbury).—-If mean 
the “ Instantograph " lens, this is 15s. for -plate, 
and 7s. 6d. for quarter-plate, but any lens will do 
that has a focal length of about 64 or 7 inches. The 
most suitable lens for a hand-camera is a rapid 
rectilinear. 


Ow Enxaine (J. 8. Baillie).—The measurements you 
ask for would require carefully working out—In fac: 
would be equal to designing another engine. Your 
best plan would be to get the full-sized working 
drawings from Messrs, Jackson & Co. and then 
enlarge them proportionally, allowing for extra thick- 
ness of metal ; but shrinkage of metal when casting, 
and other things, have to be thought of ; and if,as we 
gather from your letter, you have never tried your 
hand on such work before, we would advise you to 
purchase the set of castings for the small engine 
described, and the practical experience gained in 
fitting that up would enable you to have a better 
chance of success with a larger one. 


H. CaLDcLEvGH.—Yon had better apply at some loca! 
foundry, where they would doubtless sell a small one 
at alow price. But have you a furnace? You wili 
find it much the better plan to have the casting» 
made for you. 


Gas ENGINE.—1. No; you would require a much larger 
area. 2. Gasoline can be obtained from Messrs. 
Jones & Co., Bethnal Green, London, and other 
oilmen, Take care not to bring it near a light, as i: 
is highly inflammable. 3. It is a light hydro-carbon, 
and when mixed with air forms au explosive com: 
pound, 


WEAK Evns (T. Brown).—Only a personal examination 
could enable us to assist you. This being impossible, 
you must consult your own doctor. 


Liver (Unhappy).—Give up medicinealtogether. Take 
half a tumblerful of Friedrichshall water befor 
breakfast thrice a week. Dilute it well with fot 
water. Trust to the cold tub, rubbing with rough 
towels, and the plainest of diet: Not much meat. 
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@ morning after the cap- 
Granada... The Orchid 
Beek tod on the hurricane deck 
‘of J La Virgen, again moored-beside 
the rnde jetty at Virgin Bay. To- 
wards the steamer, from the south- 
east, raced a boat under sail, which 
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Hertz was watching through his field- 
glass. She “ ripped,” as boatmen say— 
the foam curled over her bows, and her 
wake, a streak of silver, was visible at a 
great distance. 

“T haven't given up all hope of getting 
men here,’ Hertz remarked, as he put 
away the glass. “ And if we fail, we may 
have better luck at Fort San Carlos on 
the other side. If we don’t succeed there 
we shall have to go down the San Juan 
—to Greytown, if necessary.” 

The youths said nothing. It would be 
a long journey, not without grave risk, but 
they must have men to paddle, to clear 
the bush, to carry baggage, and, indeed, 
the plants when found, or it would be of 
no use to seek them. From American 
storekeepers they had obtained gunpowder, 
axes, food, and other requisites, but not 
@ native could be persuaded to venture 
into Costa Rica. 

As the approaching boat neared the 
town, her crew of six almost naked men 
furled the sail and got out their paddles. « 
From beneath the thwarts they took 
bundles of clothes and put them on—- 
white trousers and shirt, crimson sash, and 
straw hat. 

“T thought so—at least I hoped so,” 
Hertz muttered. 

“What swells are these ?” exclaimed 
Jack. 

“T'll tell you directly,” answered the 
Collector. And he hailed them—“ Hullo, 
there!" 

“Hullo, sah!” returned the steersman, 
showing & mouthful of white teeth in a 
broad grin. His face was black, nose flat, 
lips thick—more negro than Indian, 
evidently. His companions dipped their 
paddles deep and held the craft stationary. 

“ What are you?” Hertz asked. 

There was pride unmistakable in the 
answer—‘Me Carib man, sah. Joe 
Andrews my name, sah.” 

“This is what I hoped when I first saw 
them,” exclaimed the Collector cheerfully. 
“TI am very pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance, Joe. Are those fellows with 
you Caribs ?” 

“ Three Carib; two Kingmen, sab.” 

Hertz interviewed the captain and re- 
turned. 

“Come aboard,” he said. 

A stroke of the paddles drove the dug- 
out alongside. Mr. Andrews clambered 
to the steamer’s deck, still grinning. In 
reply to Hertz’s questions he said that he 
and his fellows were mahogany cutters, 
but work being scarce they had brought a 
despatch from the C.A.T. Co.'s agent at 
Greytown to their official at Virgin Bay— 
a warning with regard to Walker, as the 
Orchid Seekers guessed, which reached its 
destination forty-eight hours toolate. He 
intended to deliver the letter and start 
back at once, but would change his plan 
for a sufficient number of dollars—* of 


eo’se, sah.” Hertz turned to Jack and 
Harry. 

“We must have these men, whatever 
they ask." 


Briefly he explained the services re- 
quired, which, except the orchid seeking, 
were in the Caribs’ regular way of busi- 
ness. He foresaw a difficulty, however. 
After long deliberation, Hertz had resolved 
that to approach Costa Rica by th” usual 
routes would be too dangerous. There 
was an alternative, and finally, reluc- 
tantly, he determined to take it. 
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“Yes, sah. How many dollars, sah ?” 
Joe eagerly rejoined. 

“ Fifty a month for boat and crew.” It 
was & monstrous sum for Nicaragua. Joe 
opened his eyes and mouth, but did not 
jump at it. 

“ Wher’ dem plants grow, sah ?” the 
shrewd fellow asked quickly. 

Hertz replied with smiling nonchalance 
—‘ Somewhere in the Costa Rican forests 
—between the San Carlos river and the 
Merivalles mountains, most likely. I 
can’t say exactly.” 

Joe's thick underlip dropped with 
comic suddenness; his eyes showed all 
white. Not the ghost of a grin remained, 
for all hope of that prodigious wage must 
be abandoned. 

“No, sah,” he said, with mournful de- 


cision. ‘Dat am de country of de Gua- 
tusos. No Carib man go dere on no 
account.” 


“Sixty dollars!” exclaimed the Col- 
lector. 

That made a difference. Joe scratched 
his wool meditatively. “Mebbe dem 
plants grow someberes else, sah?” he 
said, after a pause. “Plenty pretty 
flowers in King George’s country.” * 

Jack and Harry laughed. Hertz turned 
away, mightily indifferent, to all seeming. 
“The plants we want grow in Costa Rica,” 
he said, over his shoulder—adding, “ They 
tell me there’s gold in handfuls there. 
You might wash the river mud in spare 
time.” 

But the Carib shook his head re- 
gretfully. “Dem Guatusos am debils,” 
he muttered. 

“ Seventy dollars!’’ said the Collector, 
wheeling round. 

Joe's eyes glistened. The grin almost 
returned. He made a calculation on his 
fingers, frowning horribly and pushing 
out his lips in an extremity of thought. 
Clearly he was not good at figures. 

“ Dat am eleben dollars for ebery man,” 
he muttered presently. ‘Mercy me, 
eleben dollars! An’ four dat won't count 
nohow, s0 I takedem. Suppose, sah, dem 
Guatusos kill one Carib man ?”* 

“ Then his family will receive his pay.” 

“ But if he hab no family, sah ?” 

Jack and Harry roared. 

“In that case I shall pay his share to 
those left alive,” Hertz answered. 

“ Wait um minute.” 

Joe rejoined his companions. Then 
ensued a conversation, not without inte- 
rest, though the listeners on the steamer 
could not understands word. Of the four 
Caribs two were black and two yellowish- 
bronze. The Kingmen, pure Indians, sat 
silent—listening, for the most part. Oc- 
casionally one spoke briefly. ‘They were 
slim, below the middle height, with enor- 
mous heads and misshapen features, skins 
of a swarthy copper colour, long black 
hair, high cheek-bones, and small noses. 
Taller and more robust than the King- 
men, the yellow Caribs were not nearly 
so powerful as the blacks. They talked 
excitedly, but with much less vehemence 
than Joe and the other Carib of negro 
type. These were apparently Africans 
in everything except the name. Teeth 
gleamed and eyes rolled as they jabbered 
loud and breathlessly. Jack and Harry 
did not then understand how men, pre- 
sumably of the same race, could be so 


* In the Mosquito country. 


diverse of aspect and temperament, but 
Hertz soon explained the puzzle. 

Presently Joe shouted, “ We go, sah! 
Put him on paper!” 

He was unable to read or write his 
name, it transpired, but he would not be 
satisfied until the contract was written 
out and signed by Hertz. Then he af- 
fixed his cross—a desperately serious 
business. 

“There!” exclaimed the Collector, 
when all was settled and Joe had been 
instructed to await the steamer at Fort 
San Carlos. “That's about the first 
stroke of good luck we have had since 
we landed in Central America. Better 
men for our purpose we couldn't find. 
Now we must get arms for them some- 
where.” Turning to the mozo, who stood 
near, he added in Spanish: “ Pepe, go 
shore and learn if anybody has guns for 

e.”” 

“I know scarcely anything about 
Caribs and Kingmen,” said Harry, “ but 
I thought Nicaraguans of Spanish blood 
applied the term Carib to the ancient in- 
habitants of the country. Two of those 
fellows are just like niggers.” 

“You are right, Harry. The old races 
are spoken of as Caribs in a general way, 
and the remains of ancient cities and 
tombs as Carib ruins. But all that is in- 
correct. The Caribs were a savage race 
inhabiting some of the West Indian 
islands and the Atlantic coast of South 
America—utterly barbarous and untame- 
able. There are some tribes still in 
Guiana, I believe. They never approached 
these countries unless to raid and murder. 
But their ferocity so impressed the Spani- 
ards that they gradually came to speak of 
all Indians under that name. With the 
exception of those I have mentioned, the 
true Caribs are extinct. In fact, they 
were such devils that the hnecaneers 
themselves took part with the Spaniards 
in exterminating them. Early in the last 
century the English collected what few 
were left in their dominions, and planted 
them on the island of St. Vincent. They 
did not thrive, and in 1796 the British 
Governor of Balize deported them to the 
island of Roatan, in the Bay of Honduras. 
But the people he established there were 
no longer Carib or Indian—to all appear- 
ance, at least. It is supposed, though 
there is no record of the event, that a 
slaver was wrecked on St. Vincent, and 
the brawny negroes killed the mate Caribs, 
less powerful than themselves, though 
even more savage. Anyhow, when the 
islanders were transferred to Balize, they 
could scarcely be distinguished from 
negroes—except in character, mind that. 
But the race was still called Carib. Since 
that time there has been a great deal of 
return to the Indian blood, through mar- 
riage with the Ramas and Woolwas of 
Mosquito. Caribs now are of all shades 
from yellow to jet-black, as you see, butthe 
name is synonymous with ‘honest man.’"’ 

“ And the Kingmen?" said Jack. 

“They are Mosquito Indians—subjects 
of King George, at any rate. There are a 
great many tribes in Mosquito, but 1 
fancy the Mosquitos proper are alone 
styled ‘Kingmen.’ They are generally 
brave, trustworthy, and the best canoemen 
in the world, but very, very stupid, and 
hopelessly drunken when they get the 
chance to indulge, which they won't have 
with us.” 


Presently Pepe returned and reported 
that a storekeeper had a few muskets for 
sale. Hertz went ashore and purchased 
@ gun each for the boatmen, with more 
ammunition and provisions. 

At noon the steamer started on her 
voyage across the lake. She carried very 
few passengers. Fort San Carlos was 
reached without incident. As it was 
too late to land, they passed the night 
aboard. 

Rising at dawn, they breakfasted and, 
leaving Joaquin and Pepe to get their 
baggage ashore, visited the fort and town, 
which stand on the left bank of the river 
San Juan at the point where it leaves the 
lake. The fort, built by the Spaniards, 
captured by Nelson in 1780, was in « 
raimous state; a nest of dirty hovels re- 
presented the town. But remains of 
pavements and big stone walls testified to 
former Prosperity, and the ruins were in 
part hidden by masses of maidenhair fern 
which wrapped the hoary, tottering walls 
in a lovely mantle of green. 

Returning, they found that the dug-out 
had arrived, and at once embarked. But 
only a few inches of the gunwale showed 
above the water when they had taken 
their seats in the stern. Joe looked 
blank. 

“ Boat not big enough, sah!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘She fill an’ sink like um stone 
in dem rapids.” 

“How many are 
asked. 

The Carib steersman counted on his 
fingers—“ Toro, him one ; Castillo Viejo, 
him two; Mico, three; Machuca—him 
bery bad—Injiernito*—four.”” 

“ Why not go up the Frio?” suggested 
Jack. 

The mouth of the mysterious Cold 
River, only a few hundred yards distant, 
was hidden by tall sedges which ran far 
out into the lake—shallow at that end. 
But they knew its position. 

“Yes,” said Harry. “If the Frio and 
the San Carlos both run through the 
Guatuso country, I don’t see how ono can 
be more perilous than the other.” 

“ Neither do I,” returned the Collector. 
“ But we can’t shut our eyes to the de- 
sperate fear in which the natives of these 
parts regard the Frio. I chose the San 
Carlos out of consideration for our men. 
Let us hear what they have toray.” The 
paddlers were resting. He turned to the 
steersman. ‘Shall we go up the Frio, 
Joe?” 

“ No man go dere an’ lib, sah,” he an- 
swered. 

Hertz addressed Joaquin in Spanish. 
Neither ho nor Pepe had asked whither 
they were bound, taking for granted 
doubtless that the white men would follow 
one of the regular routes. They had had 
no opportunity to talk with the Caribs. 
At the name of the Rio Frio, Pepe burst 
out— 

“The Frio, Seftor? You talk of going 
upthe Frio? Why—why—did you never 


there?" Hertz 


hear of the Guatuso Indians? They 
would kill and eat us all!" 
“What ?" eaid Hertz. “ You, a Chris- 


tian and a Castilian, afraid when these 
half-heathen Caribs are willing to go?” 
Pepe was nine-tenths Indian, but “ Casti- 
lian ” is a word to conjure with in Spanish 
America. He fumed and grumbled to 
himeelf, but said no more. 
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Joaquin also was visibly disturbed at 
mention of the Frio. 

“It is a bad country,” he said, “bad 
Indians——” 

“ But we have made up our minds to go 
through the Indian territory,” Hertz in- 
terrupted, anxious to silence evil pro- 
phecies—for the Caribs were listening. 
“The only question is whether to go by 
the San Carlos, or direct up the Frio. 
Which do you think best ?” 

The old man pondered. “I say you 
would do very foolishly, Seftor. And 
these nitos——" 

“The nizios are just as firmly resolved 
asIam. Do you know the Frio?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And the San Carlos?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then which route shall we take?” 

“If you will go,” he answered slowly, 
“the Frio is the best.” 

“You hear, Joe? Push along!” 

But the crew also had heard—in fact, 
they had been exchanging excited com- 
ments all the while. A at hubbub 
arose—even the Kingmen showed agita- 
tion. 

“There!” cried Pepe. “You see the 
Caribs are not bigger fools than Chris- 
tians!” 

“You have signed the contract, Joe— 
here it is!” cried Hertz. ‘ If you won't 
fulfil it, put back to the fort and I'll get 
another crew.” 

“ Let be, sah,” Joe answered in alarm. 
“T put um through !” 

Fast backed by his fellow black he 
shouted the others down; the Kingmen 
assisting the yellow Caribs only with 
grunts, these latter had no chance against 
negro lungs. The row was deafening. 
Victorious at length, Joe reminded them 
upon his fingers of the enormous sum 
they were to receive. This produced its 
effect gradually. When they were silent 
Joe mopped his face and turned to 
Hertz— 

“ A’ right, sah, dem say. Go ahead!” 

Hertz noticed a look in Joaquin’s eyes 
while this’ matter was depending which 
cansed him to whisper— 

“Did you understand them ?” 

“Yes, Seior.” 

“What language do they speak ?” 

“White men call it Caribsi, It is one 
of our Indian tongues.” 

Hertz at once asked Joaquin to conceal 
his knowledge. Circumstances, he cx- 
plained, might arise when it would be 
desirable to know what the boatmen 
thought. 

A few strokes of the paddles drove the 
dug-out to the fringe of sedges already 
mentioned. ‘The blades and feathery tops 
bent and swayed in every direction as 
they pushed through—pressed down by 
retreating alligators, which swarmed in 
this shallow part of the lake. Scores of 
the ugly monsters floated on the clear 
water beyond the thicket. Some would 
not move until the boat almost touched 
their scaly hides, when they vanished sud- 
denly—sank like a stone, but left scarce a 
ripple to mark the spot. 

“If the brutes only had brains enough 
to know that the flick of a tail would send 
this dug-out to the bottom,” said Jack, 
“I'm afraid some of us would never find 
Warcewicz’s Cattleya /” 

They were now in the mouth of the 
Cold River. Abou; seventy yards broad 
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is that entrance to a land then unknown; 
unexplored even now, though Costa 
Ricans have traversed it. With interest 
and something of awe they gazed from 
bank to bank, scarcely detined, overgrown 
with reeds and coarse grass, topped hera 
and there by a ragged Coyol palm, or 
stunted shrub. Harry dipped his hand. 
Many degrees colder than the lake was 
the water. In silence the Caribs urgel 
the boat up the sluggish stream. They 
were illat case, which was not surprising ; 
even Jack’s remarks were whispered. 
But Joaquin, questioned, said the Indians 
never approached Lake Nicaragua. This, 
doubtless, was the case, for after two hours’ 
paddling they saw a plantain patch be- 
longing, as Joaquin informed them, to the 
garrison of Fort San Carlos. That sight 
cheered the boatmen. It was obvious 
that the commandant would not run the 
risk of a small party being cut off. 

As yet the scenery was very uninterest- 
ing—a low, marshy bank on either side, 
for the most part—and not an orchid had 
been seen when, twenty miles or so abovo 
the plantation, they camped for the night. 
Joaquin said there was no danger even 
there, but Hertz was careful to post sen- 
tries. 

Next morning, soon after starting, trees 
of vigorous growth began to show on 
the banks, which gradually rose. Pre- 
sently, without warning, they found them- 
selves gliding past acres of convolvuli. In 
all their wanderings they had not seen 
such masses of twining bine and blossom 
—such varied colouring and shades. 
Scarlet, pink, deep-blue, white, flesh- 
colour, pale-blue, streaked, mottled—a 
fairy garden. The sight delighted Jack and 
Harry. 

“This is better !”’ cried the elder. 

« And cheering, too,” said Harry. 

But the forest soon ended. Marshy 
banks again—mile after mile of them. 
Then the stream suddenly broadened into 
a half-choked lagoon. Other lagoons suc- 
ceeded, and for hours together they did not 
approach either bank near enough to exam- 
inethescantytrees. When they stopped for 
lunch and rest at noon there was scarcely & 
forest tree in sight. But towards sun- 
down they caught an occasional glimpse 
of rising ground covered with dense forest 
ahead. 

“The Indian country, Seviores," said 
Joaquin, stretching out his arm. “To- 
morrow we must proceed with great 
caution.” 

“Then perhaps we had better camp 
here—outside of it?” Hertz asked. 

“ As you wish, Seftor.” 

They passed the night on a sand-spit 
beside the stream, helpless victims of mos- 
quitos, and sand flies even more terrible. 
With the exception of the stretch of forest 
where they saw the convolvuli, the Frio 
thus far had proved as uninteresting as 
unpromising. But a great change was at 
hand. Rising early, they embarked, and 
by ten o’clock reached the old forest, thin 
at first, but soon growing dense. Tall trees 
leant over the stream on cither side, 
dipping great grey beards in the cold water. 
From every branch hung ropes, somo 
bearing a crimson ‘ewel at the very tip. 

“ Tacsonias, surely!” Hertz muttered. 
“ But I don't know the species. We must 
look into that.” 

Many orchids, too, they saw, high up 
in the trees—Oncidiums mostly, sending 
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forth twining, creeping sprays of tawny 
blossom, yards long—but unless they were 
mistaken, a Cattleya of some sort showed 
here and there. 

“There's plenty of ‘plunder’ here!” 
exclaimed the Collector, as he turned his 
glass to the opposite bank. “ But we 
must go on until we find a safe camping 
place.”’ 

From time to time a Carib pointed out 
@ great-leaved rubber-tree * with bark un- 
scored by the rubber gatherers. Then, as 
the dug-out grated over a stony spit, one 
of them sprang ashore and added half a 
hundredweight of pebbles to the cargo. 

“Surely we don’t want ballast with 
the gunwale close to the water!” cried 
Jack. 

But the Carib only grinned. He was 
thinking of his dinner. Presently, as the 
boat glided beneath a spreading branch, 
he flunga stone. Down came an iguana. 
Almost before it touched the water a slash 
of a machete put an end to its existence. 
From almost every branch the horrid, but 
toothsome reptiles stared with green, 
glassy eyes. The marksman, however, 
did not succeed in hitting another for 
some time. 

“I can improve on that,” said Jack, 
Handling his gun, But Hertz checked 

um. 

“No firing, Jack! 
Guatuso country now!” 

Jack grumbled, but obeyed. It was 
hard, for birds were plentiful. Needle 
ducks flapped their wings on every snag; 
parrots of varied plumage fluttered in 
pairs from tree to tree. But, save the oc- 
casional rattle of claws on bark when a 
restless iguana changed its position, or the 
scream of a macaw disturbed in its mid- 
day stesta, the forest was very still. 

It was very hot, especially in the many 
small lagoons, where they were exposed 
to the full glare of the sun; but for the 
most part Joe steered under the shade of 
the trees on the left bank, regardless of 
the snakes which, when they brushed a 
low, overhanging bough, occasionally fell 
into the water. More than one, indeed, 
narrowly missed the dug-out. There was 
excitement at such moments. Towards 
the end of this, the third day, Jack and 
Harry began to grumble. The cramped 
position so long maintained in that over- 
loaded boat tried them sorely. 

“ We ought to land and get to work!” 
Jack cried at length. “I’m dead-tired of 
this ! And—who knows ?—we might have 
passed the grand Cattleya already!" 

“I am looking for a creek where we 
may hide the dug-out,” Hertz answered. 
“It would be tempting discovery and at- 
tack to moor her in the main stream 
now.” 

Half an hour later they entered an old 
forest, full of big, gnarled trees. Here 
Hertz suddenly stopped the boat. He had 
spied the mouth of a creek, blocked with 
dead brushwood and reeds which had 
drifted against a fallen trunk. The open 
channel was just wide enough to squeeze 
through with a vigorous effort. Confined 
by this narrow outlet, the creek was a 
pool. But two hundred yards from the 
mouth the trees and undergrowth fell 
back, leaving a glade carpeted with 
ground-ferns and convolvulus—an ideal 
camping place. 


We are in the 
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“ This will do,” said the Collector. 

Alllanded. The baggage was lifted out 
and the boat moored in a thicket of reeds, 
half submerged. Jack and Harry danced 
about to stretch their cramped limbs, then 
picked up their guns. But a watchful eye 
was on them. 

“Now, boys,” said the Collector, “ let 
me warn you not to forget for a moment 
where you are. Don't leave the camp on 
any account until Joaquin has scouted 
round.” 

He spoke a few words to the Indian, 
who shouldered his spears and plunged 
into the forest up stream. 

Hertz next mustered the Caribs and 
Kingmen—half naked now. Their fine 
clothes were for the towns. To each he 
had already given a gun and ammunition. 
Spears and machetes they carried with 
them always: One Indian he posted at 
the dam and sent the other farther up 
the creek. The Caribs he set to work 
cutting bamboos for a hut and for 
baskets. 

Meanwhile Jack and Harry, assisted 
by Pepe and little Pedro, collected fuel 
and material to roof the hut, and for beds. 
The Caribs proved apt at basket-making, 
and by the time the ramada was com- 
pleted each had equipped himself with a 
receptacle for the orchids they hoped to 
find. Not yet, however, were they ready. 
Another boat was absolutely necessary. 
Hertz marked a cedar near the swollen 
stream. The Caribs felled it and began 
to cut it into shape. With fire and tools 
they would hollow it out in a week or so. 
In such fashion their own craft had been 
made, and they worked like experienced 
boat-builders. 

While the Collector superintended those 
willing fellows, Jack and Harry fished in 
the Frio. Glorious sport they had. Two 
great guapotés were brought to bank, 
each more than five pounds weight, shot 
with all the colours ef the rainbow, three 
silver bream—at least they resembled 
bream—and half a dozen fish quite strange 
tothem. Little Pedro kept guard over the 
anglers, leaning on Jack’s gun, as gravely 
dignified as Joaquin himself, almost as 
wary. Not for an instant did he neglect 
his duty, though the big fish fought hard, 
showing good sport. 

The sun was setting when Joaquin re- 
turned. The congos had woke up, and 
the forest re-echoed with their thunderous 
booming. So noiselessly the aged Indian 
came that none saw or heard him till he 
suddenly stepped from the jungle and 
stood before Hertz, who motioned him to 
sit down and eat. His hunger satisfied, 
he spake: 

“ Not far, Sevior, there is an Indian path 
beside the stream. I followed it towards 
the first big lagoon. Two Indians were 
on the path. There are others near. 
They watch us.” 

Jack and Harry sprang to their feet 
and snatched their guns. But Joaquin’s 
face revealed no alarm. It was expres- 
sionless. 

“What is to be done?’ cried Hertz, in 
dismay. ‘“ We want no bloodshed.” 

“Until night falls there will be no 
danger,” answered the Indian. “To- 
morrow they will return to the village 
beyond the lagoon. For the space of 
one moon the flower you desire may be 
sought in peace. To-night we must 
watch.” 


All stared at the speaker. 

“Why—why—"” stammered Hertz, 
“what is this? Ach/ I don't under- 
stand the situation at all. After this 
night, for the space of a moon, we may 
collect plunder in peace! Who says so?” 
Eagerly he questioned Joaquin. 

“Tt will be as I have said, Sevor,” the 
Indian answered. Not a word of explan- 
ation would he utter. But there was a 
look in his cavernous, wrinkled eyes which 
they had seen once or twice before—at 
Nihapa, and when the Indians fell back at 
his word in the glade where grew the 
white Cattleya Skinneri. They could not 
mistake that expression of conscious 
power. 

Hertz saw it, and was silent. But 
Harry ventured another question, chang- 
ing the ground: 

“ Were the Guatusos you saw white, or 
at all light-coloured ?” 

The answer was not relevant. Very 
gently Joaquin spake, as he always did to 
Harry: 

“It will soon be night, nito. The fire 
is too near the hut. It must be moved. 
And more must be done.” 

Hertz interposed. “ Arrange the camp 
as you think fit. Do anything to prevent 
bloodshed. We have seen enough.” 

Joaquin smiled and rose. A big fire 
was burning in the open close to the 
ramada, which faced the creek. By the 
Indian's orders the Caribs extinguished 
it with water, putting out every spark, 
then built another, smaller, fifty paces 
distant, in a spot surrounded by bushes. 
Thither they bore the fuel. Then with 
pieces of bamboo, the new baskets, and 
garments and skins belonging to the boat- 
men, Joaquin constructed a number of 
figures which he’ placed round the fire, 
some in a sitting posture, others prone. 
Jack and Harry looked on, not wonder- 
ing—a ruse so simple, yet effective, was 
easily understood. This done, the aged 
Indian masked the hut with bushes and 
boughs stuck in the ground. Before the 
last glimmer of light faded the sentries 
were recalled. Then Joaquin picked up 
his spears. 

“T will keep watch,” he said, and 
vanished in the forest. : 

All entered the ramada and lay down 
on the stripped branches which had been 
provided. Pepe and the boatmen wrapped 
their heads in their cloaks, as was their 
custom, but kept hold of their weapons. 
Little Pedro curled up near Harry. 
Hertz and the youths conversed in 
whispers of the strange old man who 
could speak so confidently of the morrow 
in that unknown land. 

“Tt is plain,” said the Collector, “ that 
he knows a great deal more abont the 
Guatusos than he cares to admit. For 
the rest, I have puzzled my brains to no 
purpose. Go to sleep, if you can. I 
shall keep awake.” 

But they were unable. The mosquitos 
had found them out, of course. But the 
mystery—the sense of peril—would have 
forbidden slumber in any case. Through 
the bamboo framework of the hut they 
watched the stars appear, and the new 
moon rise—the swarms of glittering fire- 
flies, and noiseless birds of the night. 
Twice they saw Joaquin throw fuel on 
the fire and instantly step back into the 
gloom. With their guns in their hands 
they listened to every sound. The boat- 


men were awake and listening also, for at 
& movement one or other would start up. 
From time to time the silence was broken 
by the scream of some animal in the 
clutch of a prowling beast of prey— 
jaguar, puma, or tiger-cat—or by a roar 
which reverberated through the forest, 
intensifying the stillness which followed. 
Once they heard the snapping of twigs 
behind the hut, but that suspicious 
sound was not repeated. 

At earliest dawn came Joaquin. He 
leant on his spears, waiting for them to 
leave the shelter. 

“Come,” he said, stretching a skinny 
arm towards the fire, which still burnt 
brightly, reddening the mist. And they 
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followed him across the glade. He 
pointed to the figures. “It was as I said, 
Senores. The danger is now past.” 

Exclamations of horror and amazement 
burst from all. Every figure was trans- 
fixed by spear or arrow. In one three 
shafts were sticking. Spears and arrows 
which had missed their mark littered the 
ground. It was plain that the fire had 
been surrounded. 

Jack and Harry cocked their guns in 
haste, glancing about them fearfully. 
Joaquin smiled. 

“They have gone and will not return,” 
he said. 

Reassured, they gathered up the 
weapons and examined them, with many 
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breathless comments. Some of the spear- 
blades and arrow-heads were of obsidian, 
others of copper, others again of wood 
hardened by fire. The shafts of most 
were decorated with feathers and strange 
figures. 

“Mind what you are about,” said 
Hertz. “They may be poisoned!” 

With great care they put them in tho 
fire. Then all shook hands with Joaquin 
and thanked him over and over again. 

“You say that we are now safe from 
attack ?”” said Harry presently. 

“Yes, nifio,” the aged Indian answered. 
“You may seek flowers in peace one 
moon.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS, 


A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE, 


By Jures VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gorts," “ Adrift in the Pacific,” etc., ete, 


EF the morning, before the Gulf had been 

gilded by the sun's first rays, Selik 
knocked at the door of the rooms in the 
caravanserai. Captain Antifer, who had 
not slept an hour, was on foot in a 
moment, and Juhel was with him almost 
immediately. 

“The boat is ready!" 
Selik. 

“ We follow you,” said Juhel. 

“And the bargeman?” exclaimed 
Antifer. ‘You see he sleeps like a por- 
poise between two waters. I will go 
and give him a shake that will wake 
him.”" 

And off he went to the resting-place of 
the said porpoise, who was snoring, with 
both hands closed. But the shake from 
that vigorous arm soon opened his hands 
and his eyes also. 

Meanwhile Juhel, as had been agreed, 
went to inform the notary and Nazim. 
They were both ready; Nazim having 
some difficulty in restraining his im- 
patience, Ben Omar very pale and very 
unsteady on his feet. 

When Selik saw the two Egyptians 
appear on the scene, he could not restrain 
a movement of surprise, which did not 


escape the young captain. And was not 
this astonishment justified ? 


announced 


Here were 
these people, of such different nationalities, 
not only knowing each other, but going 
to embark together for an exploration of 
the Gulf? Surely that was enough to 
provoke the detective’s surprise ! 

“Do these two strangers intend to 
come with yon?” he asked Juhel. 

“Yes,” replied Juhel, with some em- 
barrassment, “they are travelling com- 
panions. We were on the same steamer 
from Suez to Muscat.” 

** And you are acquainted with them ?”” 

‘Certainly. That they have kept apart 
from us is due to my uncle being in such 
a bad temper.” 

Evidently Juhel was making matters 
worse by his explanations. After all, he 
was not obliged to say anything to Selik. 
The Egyptians came because he chose 
they should come. 


CHAPTER XV, 


Selik said no more, although the matter 
seemed more mysterious than ever, but 


he decided to keep as close a watch on 
the Egyptians as on the Frenchmen. 


“ Actually shaking his fist at the sun.” 


Captain Antifer now appeared, towing 
along the bargeman, like a tug bringing 


out a merchantman. And we might 
continue the metaphor by describing him 
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asa merchantman just beginning to set 
sail, for he was still half asleep. We 
need scarcely say that Antifer would take 
no notice of Ben Omar or Nazim. He 
hurried along, with Selik at his side, the 
others following him, towards the harbour. 

At the end of the jetty lay a “ perm,” 
® two-masted vessel, moored bow and 
stern, her mainsail in the brails; all that 
was wanted was to set it, ease away the 
sheet and the mizen sheet, and be off to 
Ren. 

This perm, the Berbera, had a crew of 
twenty men—a much more numerous 
crew than was roquired to handle a vessel 
of fifty tons. Juhel noticed this, but 
took care to say nothing; and he soon 
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in the stern, and there began to weep and 
groan. The instruments were embarked, 
with many precautions; particularly the 
chronometer, which Tregomain carried in 
a handkerchief, of which he held the four 
corners. 

The captain of the perm, an o!d rough- 
looking Arab, slackened off the hawsers, 
set sail, and at Juhel’s orders, interpreted 
by Selik, headed off to the north-east. 

They were now on the direct road to 
the island. With the wind in the west, 
they ought to be there in twenty-four 
hours. But nature delights in troubling 
men. The breeze was favourable, but 
overhead the clonds were driving across 
the sky. Something else was required 


a kh 


“The storm swooped fiercely down on the ‘ Berbera. 


‘noticed that of these twenty men only 
half appeared to be sailors. In fact, these 
were Sohar police, embarked under Selik’s 
orders. Under such circumstances no 
man of sense would have given half-a- 
crown for the four millions of Kamylk's 
legatee—that is, if he found them on the 
island. 

Three of the passengers jumped on 
beard the Berbera with the agility of 
sailors; but to tell the truth, the perm 
yave a sensible list to port under the 
weight of the bargeman. There would 
have been some difficulty in getting the 
notary on board, for his heart failed him, 
and Nazim had to catch him round the 
body and hoist him in. As soon as the 
rolling began Bon Oinar fled to the house 


than to run to the north-eastward; the 
island had to be reached ; and to do this 
two observations of latitude and longitude 
were necessary, the first in the forenoon, 
the second when the sun passed the 
meridian. To take the altitude the solar 
disc must deign to show itself, and on 
this occasion the capricious luminary 
obstinately refused to appear. 

Captain Antifer strode up and down 
the deck of the Berbera in a desperate 
state of feverish agitation, watching the 
sky much more than he did the sea. It 
was not an island he was looking for on 
the horizon, but the sun amid the mists 
of the east. 

Seated near the taffrail. the bargoman 
shook his head in token of disappointment. 


Juhel, leaning on the right’ of him, be- 
trayed his disgust by a mugnutieant pout. 
Delays, still delays! Would this journey 
never end? And hundreds and hundreds 
of leagues away, in the little house at St. 
Malo, he thought he could see his dear 
Enogate, expecting a letter which could 
not yet have reached her. 

“ But suppose the sun does not appear?” 
asked the A Speman 

“It will be impossible for me to do 
anything,” said Juhel. 

“But if there is no sun, cannot you 
calculate our position by the moon and 
stars?" 

“Of course; but the moon is new, and 
as to the stars, I am afraid that the night 
will be as cloudy asthe day. And besides, 
they are rather complicated observations, 
and not easily made on a lively vessel like 
this perm.” 

The wind began to freshen. Large 
wreaths of cloud accumulated in the west, 
as if the mists had been vomited forth 
from some inexhaustible volcano. 

‘The bargeman found matters rather 
dull. He clasped on his knees the cbrono- 
meter confided to his charge, while Juhel 
waited in vain to use the sextant he held 
in his hand. And in the bow of the perm 
were heard inarticulate cries and incessant 
objurgations. These were due to Captain 
Antifer, who varied the proceedings by 
actually shaking his fist at the sun, as if 
that could do any good. 

‘The sun, however, did appear. Now 
and then a ray would shoot between, 
through a rift in the clouds; but the rift 
closed almost instantly, and there was no 
means of keeping the sun long enough in 
view to obtain its altitude. Juhel tried 
again and again, but the sextant fell back 
without being used. 

Tho Arabs are not very familiar with 
the use of nautical instruments. The men 
in tho perm could not make out what the 
young captain was trying at. Selik, who 
was rather better educated than the others, 
did not trouble himself as much as he 
might about the importance Juhel evi- 
dently attached to this observation of the 
sun. Everyone could see that the pas- 
sengers were much disturbed. Antifer 
atrode about like the maniac he threatened 
to become, and when Tregomain and 
Juhel invited him to breakfast, he abruptly 
refused, and, contenting himself with a 
piece of bread, went to the mainmast, and 
forbade anybody to speak to him. 

The afternoon brought no change in the 
state of the atmosphere. To leeward the 
clouds remained banked up. The sea was 
rough, and seemed “ to smell something,”’ 
as sailors say. What it smelt was a 
storm—one of those south-west storms 
which so often devastate the Gulf of 
Oman. 

The storm swooped fiercely down on 
the Berbera. With her sails reefed down, 
she could not keep her course; her free- 
board was low, and the huge waves 
threatened to swamp her every minute. 
There was only one thing to do: run to 
the north-east. Juhel noticed, as Antifer 
might have done had he been paying 
attention to what went on, that the captain 
of the perm handled her carefully and 
skilfully. His crew displayed the coolness 
and courage of tried sailors. It was not 
for the first time that these brave fellows 
were struggling against a storm in the 
Gulf. But it was only part of the crew 


who seemed to be accustomed to these 
furious tempests ; the rest were extended 
on the deck, and showed themselves very 
ancomfortable at the behaviour of the 
perm. Evidently these men had never 
been to sea before; and the idea occurred 
to Juhel that the police were following 
his uncle ; that Selik perhaps—decidedly 
matters looked bad for the legatee of 
Kamylk Pasha. 

Saouk could not be otherwise than 
firious with this bad weather. If the 
storm lasted some days, no observation 
would be possible, and how could they 
determine the position of the island ? 
Finding it useless to remain on deck, he 
took refuge in the eabin, where Ben Omar 
was being rolled from side to side like a 
cask which had broken its seizings. 

After a refusal from Captain Antifer, 
whom they had asked to come with them, 
Juhel and the bargeman resolved to 
abandon the foot of the mast, where they 
were sheltered by a tarpaulin, and went 
to lie down on the crew's benches. 

“Onr expedition seems to be turning 
out badly,” murmured Tregomain. 

“ That is my opinion,” said Juhel. 

“Let us hope that the weather will 
improve to-morrow, and that you can get 
an altitude.” 

“ Let us hope so.” 

And he did not add that it was not only 
the state of the atmosphere he was anxious 
about. The sun would shine some day. 
even on the Gulfof Oman. They would 
find the island if it existed. But how 
about these suspicious fellows on board 
the Berbera! 

The night was dark and misty, and the 
little vessel was in great danger; not so 
much from her buoyancy, which kept her 
rising to the waves and escaping their 
foaming crests, as from the sudden bursts 
of wind, which would often have capsized 
her had it not been for the seamanliko 
ability of her old captain. 

After midnight the wind began to 
moderate, owing to a persistent fall of 
rain. Perhaps a change of woather was 
preparing for the morning? No; and 
when the day returned, although the 
clouds were not so stormy as before, and 
the atmosphere was not disturbed by 
violent squalls, the sky was none the less 
veiled with vapour. To the abundant 
showers of the night succeeded the fine 
rain of low clouds, which, having no time 
to form itself into large drops, pours down 
in sheets of mist. 

When Juhel arrived on deck, he could 
not restrain a gesture of disappointment. 
With the sky in this state, an observa- 
tion was hopeless. Where could the 
perm be now, after the changes of course 
and the uncertainties as to direction 
to which they had been subjected during 
the night? The captain knew the Gulf 
of Oman well, but where he was he 
could not tell. There was no land in 
sight. Had they passed the island? Not 
unlikely ; and it might be that the Berbera 
had been driven eastwards much farther 
than was desirable. 

Antifer had left his tarpaulin, and posted 
himself in the bow. Huw he fumed 
again and gesticulated when he had 
looked round the horizon! But he said 
not a word to his nephew, and remained 
standing near the starboard cathead. 

But if Juhel took care to say nothing 
to his uncle, he had to submit to several 
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questions from Selik, to which he could 
only reply evasively. 

The interpreter, approaching him, said— 

“The day promises badly, sir.” 

“ Very badly.” 

“You cannot use your instrument for 
looking at the sun?" 

“T am afraid not.” 

“ What will you do, then?" 

“T will wait.” 

“I would remind you that the perm 
only carries provisions for three days, and 
if the bad weather continues, we shall 
have to return to Sohar.”” 

“Exactly.” 

“In that case, will yon give up your 
project of exploring the Gulf of Oman?” 


“*Juhel was quite equ: 


“ Probably—or at least we will put it 
off till a better season.” 

“Will you wait at Sohar ?” 

“At Sohar or at Muscat—it does not 
matter which.” 

The young captain maintained a well- 
justified reserve now that he suspected 
Selik, who failed to obtain the informa- 
tion he wanted. 

The bargeman appeared on deck, almost 
at the same time as Saouk. One made 
a pout of disappointment, the other a 
gesture of anger, at seeing the mists that 
formed the horizon two or three cable- 
lengths from the Berbera, 

“ Nothing moving ? ” asked Tregomain, 
shaking Juhel's hand. 

“ Nothing.” 


“ And our friend?” 

“ He is over there—forward.” 

“If he has not taken a header over- 
board!"’ murmured Tregomain. And it 
was always his fear that Antifer would 
end in this way. 

The morning passed under such con- 
ditions as these. The sextant remained 
in its box, as useless as if it had been a 
lady’s necklace in its case. Not a solar 
ray pierced the thick curtain of mist. At 
noon the chronometer, which Tregomain 
had brought up for conscience sake, 
could not fix the longitude by showing the 
difference of time. The afternoon was 
just as unfavourable, and although an 
account was kept of the course, the 
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whereabouts of the Berbera were but 
imperfectly known. That this was so 
appeared from a remark made by the 
captain of the perm to Selik, that if the 
weather did not change in the morning, 
he would steer westward for the land. 
Where would he meet with it? At Sohar, 
at Muscat, or farther to the north, towards 
the Straits of Ormuz, or farther south, 
near Raz-el-Had ? 

Selik thought it his duty to let Juhei 
know the captain's intentions. 

“ Be it so,” said Juhel. 

And that was his only reply. 

Nothing occurred up to nightfall. When 
the sun sank below the mists in the west 
not a ray pierced them. But the rain 
gradually became lighter until it was e< 
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fine as spindrift. This was probably an 
indication of some change in the weather. 
The wind went down, until it became but 
gentle, intermittent puffs. During these 
intermittences the bargeman, wetting his 
hand and exposing it to the air, thought 
he felt a light breeze rising in the 
east. 

“Ah,” said he, “if I was only on the 
Charmante Amélie, between the delight- 
ful banks of the Rance, I should know 
what to do.” 

But the Charmante Amélie had been 
sold as firewood years before, and it was 
not between the delightful banks of the 
Rance that the perm was sailing. 

Juhel made the same observation as 
Tregomain. Besides, it seemed to him as 
though, when the sun sank below the 
horizon, it shot up one ray through the 
clouds, as if through a crack in a door. 
Probably Antifer had noticed this ray, for 
his eye brightened and replied to the ray 
of the sun by a ray of fury. 

The night came, and at supper the 
provisions were served sparingly. It 
was reported that only enough re- 
mained for twenty-four hours. Hence 
the necessity of regaining the land 
next day, or at least making sure that 
the Berbera was not very far away 
from it. 

The night was calm. The sea rapidly 
grew smoother, as generally happens in 
narrow gulfs. Gradually the wind hauled 
to the east, and the perm had to be put 
on the starboard tack ; but owing to the 
uncertainty as to the vessel's position, the 
captain, at Juhel’s advice, decided to lay- 
to until daylight. 

About three o'clock in the morning the 
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sky, completely cleared of the mist over- 
head, became brilliant with its last 
constellations. Everything promised a 
good observation. The sun rose from the 
horizon in full splendour, and Tregomain 
politely took off his hat to it by way of 
salute. 

It can easily be imagined what a plea- 
sant change this meant for all. With what 
impatience all, passengers and sailors, 
waited for the hour when the observation 
would be made. The Arabs now knew 
that the Europeans had the means of 
determining the ship's position exactly, 
although no land was in sight; and they 
were anxious to know if the Berbera was 
still in the Gulf, or had been driven past 
Cape Raz-el-Had. 

The sun rose on a sky of admirable 
clearness—nothing to fear, nota cloud to 
veil it; when the young captain judged 
the moment had come to obtain the meri- 
dianal height. 

A little before noon Juhel made his 
preparations. 

Juhel, quite equal to the occasion, with 
his legs firmly apart, seized the sextant 
in his left hand, and directed the glass 
towards the horizon. 

The perm rose gently to the undulations 
of a gentle swell. 

As soon as the altitude was taken— 

“Tt is done,” said Juhel. 

And reading the figures on the gradu- 
ated limb, he descended to the cabin to 
make his calculations. 

Twenty minutes afterwards he returned 
to the deck and reported the result of 
his observation. 

The perm was in latitude 25° 2’ north. 

She was consequently three minutes 
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“MAD” HEGARTY. 


farther to the north than the latitude of 
the island. 

To complete the operation, it was 
necessary to measure the horary angle. 
Never had the hours appeared longer to 
Captain Antifer, to Juhel, to the barge- 
man, to Saouk. It seemed as though 
the much-desired moment would never 
come. 

Meanwhile the Berbera was given o 
more southerly course, at Juhel’s request. 

At half-past two the young sailor took 
a series of altitudes, while the bargeman 
noted the time of the chronometer. The 
calculations gave the longitude as 54° 58’. 

The perm was a minute too far to the 
east for the long-sought island. 

Almost immediately there was a shout. 
One of the Arabs pointed to a blackish 
mound about two miles to the west. 

“ My islet !”’ exclaimed Antifer. 

And it could only be the islet, for there 
was no other land in sight. 

And Antifer began to twitch and jump 
as if he had St. Vitus’s dance, so that 
Tregomain had to interfere and hold him 
in his powerful arms. 

Immediately the perm was_ steered 
straight for the island. The slight breeze 
from the east took her there in half an hour. 
Reckoning the distance run since the 
observation, Juhel satisfied himself that 
the island agreed with the position given 
by Kamylk Pasha. The latitude be- 
queathed by Thomas Antifer to his son 
was 24° 59’ north, the longitude brought 
to St. Malo by Ben Omar was 54° 57’ 
east. 

And as far as the eye could range there 
was no other land in sight. 

(To be continued.) 


By J. A. Hiaainson (late Royal Mai Service), 


iTHout incident worthy of notice the 
Merrie Monarch passed through the 
south-east trades, crossed the Line, and in 
the early days of a blustering January we 
found ourselves bowling homeward before a 
fresh sou’-westerly wind, some three hundred 
miles south of St. George’s Channel. 

The saloon passengers were in a state of 
excitement at once more nearing the shores 
of their native land. All hands were busily 
employed in giving the last touches to the neat 
appearance of the ship; whilst the hoarse 
voices of the watch below mingled in the 
swinging chorus of some old sea-song. 

One afternoon a couple of lady passengers 
were seated near the wheel, watching the 
ship as she rose and fell on the long Atlantic 
waves, or the steady canvas filled with the 
favouring breeze. Between them and the bin- 
nacle stood the master, his features lit with 
a smile of pleasure—he, too, was nearing 
home. ‘ Shall we do it in the time, captain?” 
a lady inquired. 

“Certain, if the wind holds,” he said. 

“ How fast is she going now?”’ 

He crossed the deck and glanced over the 
lee rail. “About ten knots,” he replied. 

“The nights are becoming cold,” she 
added. “I think we had better get below.” 

He assisted them to the saloon, and then 
returned on deck. During the night the 
wind rapidly increased. Sail was shortened 
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CHAPTER It. 
till by the ensuing dawn the ship was under 
reefed canvas, and the atmosphere so 
obscured by rain and spray as to render 
astronomical observations impossible. Dur- 
ing the day we sighted an outward-bound 
close-hauled, but sped past her so rapidly 
that her signals quickly became obscured in 
the heavy mist. As night again approached 
the utmost vigilance prevailed. The watch 
on deck ‘stood by” for any emergency, 
while those below turned in “all standing,” 
ready for a call. The least omission might 
prove fatal. 

Shortly after midnight the vessel was 
“hove-to” for soundings. During that 
mancuvre our look-out, through a partial 
lifting of the heavy atmosphere, perceived a 
faint gleam upon the sea. ‘Light on the 
port quarter!” rang from the foksle-head, 
and all eyes sought the cheering ray. What 
was it—a shore light, or that from some 
passing vessel? Thus the queries passed 
fore and aft, till suddenly the light was again 
seen to increase in volume, and then dwindle 
into utter darkness. 

It was that of Cork Harbour, and every 
heart beat high with thoughts of home as 
the hoarse voice of command released the 
ship from her ‘close-hauled’’ condition. 
“* Square in the after-yards !"” 

The men sprang to the ropes. Away 
rushed the ship in her homeward course up 


Channel. Round her bows the foam spread 
wide, and reflected in its seething flood the 
red and green lights above. Hurrah! the 
girls at home had fast hold of our haweer now, 
and would surely never let go till they found 
their lads safe at home. So cried the elated 
seamen as their mates turned below. The 
watch on deck resumed their anxious vigils, 
and silence reigned fore and aft the Merrie 
Monarch. 

Towards morning the wind began to shift 
to the westward, and the yards were braced 
to meet the change. About eight o'clock it 
commenced to blow heavily, till by noon we 
were braced sharp up, and hove-to under 
storm canvas. It was by this time blowing 
a heavy gale, while the cross-sea raised by 
the shift of wind was becoming dangerous. 
The waves were leaping and breaking in 
every direction, avd yet the wind increased 
toa perfect hurricane. It shrieked through 
the rigging till, with a clap like thunder, the 
fore tops’l went clean from the bolt-ropes, 
and that was quickly followed by the main 
tops’l. And still that awful wind smote the 
ship, till she was almost blown upon her 
beam-ends, and every rag was tern from yard 
and stay. eo 

I never saw the like. It was whipping 
the crests bodily from the seas and hurling 
them in our faces with frightful fury. We 
were almost helpless, and the vessel drifted 
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bodily to leeward in the trough of the ses. 
Again and again we endeavoured to get sail 
upon the ship, but the canvas was torn to 
shreds even before it reached the yards. All 
this while the Merrie Monarch was rolling 
heavily, till suddenly the topgallant masts 
were blown out of their caps, and with them 
went the whole of the head-gear. We cut 
away the wreck, and this somewhat eased 
the ship. Two small schooners were under 
our lee, and over them the seas were breaking 
with tremendous fury. 

We could render them no assistance. We 
were ourselves almost helpless, but one of 
the crafts suddenly foundered before our very 
eyes, and what became of her consort we 
never ascertained, since night presently hid 
everything but the roaring sea from our 
weary vision. The hours dragged out their 
apparently endless moments, and still there 
was no cessation in the awful hurricane. 
Just after ten o’clock a cry of dismay rose 
from the deck, “ Breakers alee!” 

We knew now that nothing short of a 
miracle could save the vessel. The terror- 
stricken passengers were huddled in the 
saloon, offering to God their piteous supplica- 
tions for aid. The master and his officers 
clung to the mizzen rigging, calm, silent— 
they were helpless. Under the lee loomed 
the rock-bound coast of Wales, and momen- 
tarily becoming more distinct in its hideous 
blackness. No; there was nothing human 
could save her now. She rose and fell, and 
drifted broadside towards the rocks, and every 
soul on board braced themselves for the final 
catastrophe. With a fearful shock she rolled 
upon the iron-bound coast, while the seas 
burst with relentless fury over the hull. The 
ship heeled to starboard, and down upon the 
deck there crashed the rigging of the top- 
masts as the latter fell over the side. 

We gathered in the saloon for final 
adioux. At this moment “Mad” Hegarty 
rushed into the saloon im a condition border- 
ing on insanity. “A rope! a rope!’ he 
yelled. “I’m going ashore.” 

“You could never get through that sea,” 
the master said hopelessly. 

“A rope! a rope!” he repeated wildly ; 
and instantly leaping towards the saloon 
hatch, beneath which he knew the spare 
cordage was stowed, he burst its iron fasten- 
ings. He leaped below, and soon threw upward 
two coils of small hempen rove. These he 
carried to the cabin door. Round his breast 
he secured the end of one rope, and almost 
before we realised his object he flung himself 
into the sea and quickly disappeared. 

The agonised suspense of those moments 
cannot be described. With sickening doubt 
we watched that rope as, perhaps, few help- 
less heings ever watched before. There 
seemed no hope that Hegarty could ever 
reach the shore alive; but little by little the 
rope passed from the ship, till our drooping 
hearts began to beat faster as the slender 
thread still continued to unfold its coils 
shoreward. When it had nearly all dis- 
appeared through our hands, the conviction 
suddenly seized each mind that Hegarty 
must be drawing very near the land. We 
hauled on deck a heavier rope, and to that 
bent on the line in Hegarty’s possession. 
His line ceased to move. Despair seized our 
hearts once more. Every moment we expected 
to see the lower masts go by the board, or 
the ship rent asunder by the heavy seas. 

Suddenly the line began to pass quickly 
shoreward, and a great joy filled our hearts. 
Then, to our inexpressible delight, we per- 
ceived a gleam of light close down upon the 
shore. We knew at once that willing hands 
were there striving to succour us. The 
heavier rope was speedily drawn from the 
deck, and the light on shore was waved 
twice tewards us. We understood the signal 
—the hawser was fast. 
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After much labour our end of that rope 
was secured to the mizzen-mast at some 
distance above the deck. To that we attached 
a life-buoy which had been sown round 
strong canvas, and thus formed a kind of 
open sack. One of the hands volunteered to 
make the first attempt towards escape, and 
also fully test our apparatus. A thin rope 
was next secured to the buoy, so that the 
latter might be drawn back to the ship when 
needed. 

When all was ready, the sailor started upon 
his perilous voyage. He dragged himself 
along the hawser, and with keen anxiety we 
awaited the result. The “hauling back” 
line passed slowly outward, till it finally 
ceased to move, and the light on shore was 
again exhibited. We immediately hauled 
upon the small rope, and soon recovered the 
buoy. The man was saved. 

We now found that those on shore had 
attached to the canvas sack the line which 
Hegarty had taken with him. A complete 
connection with the land was thus secured, 
and if the ship held together, and the mizzen- 
mast stood, our safety was almost assured. 
Well, all the women were safely transferred 
across that gulf of death, which, but a few 
hours previously, we had considered im- 
passable. The male passengers next volun- 
teered the attempt. One by one they and 
the crew left the doomed vessel, and, after 
much anxiety, the captain—the last to leave 
the wreck —was joyfully welcomed on shore 
by an outburst of cheering that filled each 
heart with overwhelming delight. But where 
was Hegarty? His face was missing from 
amongst that little band of storm-tossed 
beings, who, upon bended knees, fervently 
returned thanks to Almighty God for the 
deliverance thus accorded. 

“We saw him,” explained an oil-coated 
fisherman, who stood within the warm shelter 
of a cottage which the kindly natives had 
given up for our comfort—‘ we saw him 
struggling with the sea, and he was suddenly 
swept against a rock, which must have 
knocked the life out of him. Then, as we 
kept peering towards the vessel, we saw the 
poor fellow’s body sweeping ashore amidst 
o frightful sea. We gripped hands, and 
formed a chain down the beach, and before 
that wave could drag him back we hauled 
him ashore. He wasn’t quite dead, even 
then,” the man continued ; * but, poor chap ! 
he slipped his cable just after the first lady 
came ashore.” 

Poor Hegarty! There wasn’t a dry eye in 
that cottage when the story ended. Every 
suspicion and irritation respecting his ante- 
cedents and behaviour were completely 
swept away by the knowledge that he had 
heroically given up his life for ours. What 
nobler death could any mortal desire ? 

When stripping his body there was found 
next it a flannel belt, within which was a pack- 
age wrapped in oiled silk. This contained a 
draft for two thousand pounds, and also a 
cutting from an Australian newspaper which 
threw considerable light upon his past life, 
and instantly relieved his memory from the 
awful stain of murder which all on board 
the Merrie Monarch had too hastily cast 
upon a perfectly innocent man. 

Perhaps I had better set before you an 
exact duplicate of that little document. It 
ran thus: “Last week there occurred at 
Burke’s Gully a strange incident. It appears 
that two men, passing by the names of 
Collins and Hegarty, worked a claim in that 
district, that panned out well. Both men 
were close friends till a certain female ap- 
peared. She married Coilins. Quarrels 
subsequently arose, and Hegarty was about 
to leave the claim when, during a terrific 
storm one night, the notorious bushranger 
Jim Scooter and his gang swept down upon 
the lonely hut, killed Collins, and inflicted 


severe injuries on Hegarty’s head. They 
looted and burned the shanty. The 
woman escaped, but next morning she re- 
turned to the gully, and openly accused 
Hegarty of having robbed and killed her 
husband. The man’s mind was evidently 
affected by the injuries he had received, but 
when charged with the crime his intellect for 
a space entirely broke down, and his jet-black 
hair turned almost white under the ordeal. 

“ Whether his accuser really believed ‘him 
guilty, or whether she was filled with hatred 
towards the man, has not been ascertained. 
Certain it is that her evidence remained un- 
shaken, and Hegarty was sentenced to be 
hung. Next morning the whole camp turned 
out to witness the execution. The rope was 
about his neck when, suddenly, Scooter and 
his men swept down upon the scene, shoved 
aside the would-be executioner, severed the 
rope, and carried Hegarty away before the 
eyes of the astounded spectators. Next day 
@ stranger rode into camp, delivered to a man 
named Baker a letter, and without remark rode 
away. The epistle read thus: ‘Hegarty is 
innocent; the woman lied’; and beneath 
that was the simple signature, ‘Jim 
Scooter.’ ’” 

Comment is almost needless, but there was 
one passage in the narrative which attracted 
my attention, and also bore out the accuracy 
of certain conclusions at which I had pre- 
viously arrived concerning the peculiar oc- 
casions upon which Hegarty always displayed 
those sudden outbursts of insanity which so 
greatly alarmed me. Perhaps you have 
already noticed that such seizures invariably 
occurred during very stormy weather. The 
newspaper cutting stated that it was during 
a violent storm that Hegarty received his in- 
juries ; and thus I immediately eaw the cause 
for his subsequent behaviour during similar 
natural visitations. 

Hegarty was laid to rest in the nearest 
churchyard. Above his grave we afterwards 
raised a suitable inscription upon a marble 
cross ; and since that memorable shipwreck I 
have visited the lonely grave, there to rendtr 
some slight tribute of respect to the memory 
of my heroic shipmate, “ Mad ” Hegarty. 


(THE END.) 


MORNING SCHOOL. 


By F. H. SIkRs, M.A. 


fTes little schoolboys, kicking up a shine; 
One got  caning—and then there were nine. 

Nine little schoolboys, anxious to apectate; 

One caught the Doctor's eye—and then there were 
eight. 

Eight little echoulboys, questioned as to Devon ; 

One said ft was in Wales—and then there were 
seven. 

Seven little schoolboys, with arithmetics ; 

One stuck at nothing—and then there were six. 

Six little echoolboys, thankful to survive ; 

One ate some nougat—and then there were five. 

Five little schoolboys, voting achool a bore : 

One thought he'd go to sleep—and then there were 
four. 

Four little schoolboys, doing chemistry : 

One alas! was blown up—and then there were 
three, 

Three little schoolboys, feeling rather blue; 

One started howling—and then there were two, 

Two little schoolboys, thinking work was dono: 

One kicked the other's shing—and then there was 
one. 

One little schoolboy rang tho echoolbell then, 

And to the playground limped that luckless ten. 


‘BEN Dr. Johnson saw his old pupil 
David Garrick's splendidly furnished 
abode, he somewhat cruelly remarked, “ Ah! 
David, these are the things that make death 
terrible!” To leave all that! Poor old 
Samucl had mighty little to leave. And 
William Watson nothing but that chair and 
a half, with a few other sticks to match. 
His well-to-do friend, Captain Vaizey, might 
turn up his nose—if a Roman nose can be 
turned up —at three thousand rupees; or, if 
not absolutely scorn the sum, might well 
scorn the chance of winning it at the immi- 
nent risk of becoming tiger food. But to the 
lieutenant, wholly dependent on his small 
pay, 150/. was a prize well worth trying for, 
he thought, even at that risk. ‘For life 
without Luey Campbe'l seemed to him hardly 
worth living. 

William Watson’s folly—if folly we must 
call it—was in the circumstances perhaps 
understandable. He thought something of 
the premised cash ; a deal more of the kudos 
to be gained by shooting the tiger, and thus 
ridding the country of a pest that went about 
like the Evil One seeking whom he might 
devour. But, above all, he thought of Lucy 
Campbell, and of bringing her home under a 
slight change of name to a lordly bungalow 
like her father’s, full of chairs something 
more than merely trustworthy. 

How all this should come of his shooting 
the man-eater he did not bother himself to 
ask. He saw it all in a hazy dream, dimly 
and veguely. But he saw it. Only one 
thing he steadily refused to see—himself in 
the tiger's maw! 

When his friend Vaizey —kind-hearted at 
bottom, though somewhat spoilt by prosperity 
—set before him this more than possible 
catastrophe, he waived it with a Che sara 
sara which would surely have won the hearty 
approbation of Murreem Ali had he been 
there to hear, and owned Italian enough to 
understand it. 

That worthy entered the bungalow within 
ten minutes after his master left it, foiled in 
all his efforts to dissuade its tenant from 
undertaking the perilous enterprise. The 
next best was to do his best to ensure its 
success. So he sent Ali fully equipped with 
every needment. He came with a rifle in 
each hand, and a pair of horse-pistols in his 
belt. He stared for a moment when he 
beheld the lieutenant clad in an old 
red coat such os the postmen wore, and with 
a face swarthier than that of any native, 
a0 freely had the young officer laid on the 
burnt cork which, with the aid of the red coat, 
was to cheat the tiger, if forthcoming, into 
mistaking him for a sixth defenceless letter- 
carrier. But one thing was wanting to com- 
plete the disguise—the stick capped with a 
bunch of small bells wherewith the poor 
fellows thought to scare any wild beast 
within earshot. It seemed to Lieutenant 
Watson that the tinkle of the bells, instead 
of frightening this individual wild beast — 
known, from the chief scene of his exploits, as 
the Tiger of Jimlah Jungle—had simply 
served to tell him, ‘‘ Here comes food!’? That 
the striped tyrant of the jungle might think 
that once too often, the lieutenant sent Ali 
to the bazaar to buy him half a dozen letter- 
carriers’ bells. 

The shikarri soon came back with his 
parchasc ; but he freely denounced the whole 
scheme as a sheer tempting of Providence, 
and at first refused to budge a step beyond 
the bunga’ov. When, however, he clearly 
understood that the lieutenant intended to 
garry the bells at his own belt, and to push 
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THE TIGER OF JIMLAH JUNGLE. 


By Pap Kent, B.A. 


PART II. 
on ahead when they neared the dangerous 
spot, leaving Ali to follow at @ respectful 
distance, he began to waver. And when the 
young officer, observing this, pulled out a 
sovereign —his last—the gleam of it worked 
like magic. ‘The Saheeb is stark mad,” he 
said. “ But what will be, will be. Let us 
start!'’ And he pocketed the gold. 

They stole out the back way, to avoid pro- 
claiming their errand needlessly to all the 
world of Marapatnee and his wife; and they 
reached the high road from Marapatnee to 
Jimlah by means of a winding lane said tobe 
haunted by Mariumnah, the goddess of small- 
pox, and therefore lonely. 

For five miles their road lay through open 
fields sown with maize and hemp. Then 
they reached the jungle. Here the lieutenant 
fastened the bells to his girdle, relieved Ali 
of one of the horse-pistols, and, bidding him 
follow at his own pace, shot ahead at a jog- 
trot like that of a genuine native letter- 
carrier. 

The bells tinkled merrily as the young man 
trotted onwards, rifle in hand at full cock. 
But neither his mood nor the surrounding 
scenery chimed with the mirthful music of 
the bells. All else was gloomy and silent as 
the grave. Overhead the towering forest 
trees shut out the beams of the now fast 
setting sun, and on both sides of the narrow 
road the brushwood grew so thick that to 
penetrate if a man would need to hew his 
way with axe and billhook. A thousand 
tigers might lurk unseen in that dense 
thicket, within easy spring of the lone 
traveller. The thought chilled his blood, all 
young and hot though it was. Still, on he 
jogged till he reached the spot where the 
tiger had pounced on—as yet—his last 
victim. 

Ali had described it to him, and there was 
no mistaking it. For just here, and here 
only, the road crossed at right-angles a deep 
gully, now dry as a bone, but during the 
rainy season--mid May to mid August—a 
foaming torrent. Here he halted and gazed 
around him, and listened with all his ears. 
Naught stirred; no sign of life was visible; 
no sound could he hear but the loud throbs 
of his own heart. 

To break the overwhelming hush, he 
jangled the bells that dangled at his girdle. 
Forthwith, as if in answer to that challenge, 
he heard a rustling in the jungle behind 
him. Quick as thought, he wheeled round 
just in time to discharge his rifle, almost 
haphazard, at the huge head of ao tiger 
within three yards of his muzzle. 

The explosion seemed to have stunned the 
brute. It fell headlong into the bed of the 
gully, and there lay motionless. But only 
for a few seconds. Ere he had time to re- 
load his rifle his enemy recovered itself and 
crouched ready to spring. He dropped his 
useless rifle, snatched the loaded pistol 
from his belt, and fired it full in the face of 
the tiger in mid-air. So much he knew; but 
what came of it he had to learn from Ali, who 
found him, about half an hour later, lying 
senseless in the bed of the gully. 

It then appeared that he must have lost 
his footing in the act of firing, and, falling 
backwards, struck his head against 1 big 
stone. Indeed. William Watson was about 
the last nan alive to swoon with fright. But 
@ good sound crack on the back of the head 
may knock any man “silly.” His first 
words on opening his eyes, under the 
restoring influence of Ali’s flask, were, 
“ What's become of the tiger?” 

“ Tiger, Saheeb! ’’ quoth the pious Moslem. 


“No tiger, but devil. Saheeb shoot devil! 
Bismillah!" 

“Then where is he?” 

“ Yonder he is, Saheeb, dead as doornail. 
Saheeb’s pistol make big hole in him eye, 
and out pop devil!’ 

The tigerqueller rose slowly, and walked 
to the spot where the splendid carcass lay, 
some four or five paces behind him, “ tre- 
mendous still in death.” 

“Well!” he said excitedly, “and how 
are we to get him home?” 

Even while he spoke, some folk from the 
neighbouring village of Jimlah appeared 
upon the scene, drawn thither by the report 
of firearms. One of them readily undertook 
to bring an ox-cart from that village, and 
sped to do his errand. He quickly returned, 
with half the village at his heels, some beat- 
ing tom-toms, others blowing horns, all in 
high glee, and almost ready to bow down and 
worship the man who had slain the terror of 
the neighbourhood. One age-palsied patri- 
arch sank upon his knees at the young 
officer's feet, and after pouring forth his 
thanks to him who had slain the slayer of 
his two grandsons, grovelled in the dust 
before him, till the lieutenant, unable to 
stand it any longer, bade him rise and thank 
God, not man. 

Meanwhile, the poor grateful villagers 
brought him of their best—little gifts of 
bananas, milk, and wild honey; the milk 
and fruit being truly welcome to his parched 
throat and palate. Lastly, up rumbled the 
ox-cart drawn by two pairs of sturdy oxen 
decked with flowers, and accompanied by a 
score of lusty striplings carrying lighted 
torches, which shed a far from needless light 
upon a scene we lack power, as well as room, 
to describe. Enough that the giant carcass 
of the tyrant, duly festooned with wild- 
flowers gathered from the jungle, was hoisted 
into the cart ; and that the vehicle, with the 
hero of the occasion seated on the tailboard, 
set forth on the return journey, with the torch- 
bearers and the minstrels marching in front 
of it, and well-nigh all Jimlah behind. 

As the triumphal procession neared the 
journey’s end, a horseman overtook it, and, 
riding up to the lieutenant, asked him in 
cheery, manly tones, ‘‘ What may these high 
jinks mean, my friend?” 

The lieutenant briefly explained. “And 
pray may I ask whom I have the pleasure of 
addressing ?’’ said the horseman. 

The young officer mentioned his name, 
rank, and regiment. 

“Au revoir!” said the horseman, and 
away he rode. 

When the cart stopped in front of his 
bungalow, the lieutenant begged Ali to dis- 
miss the crowd, and slipped round the back 
way, to escape, if possible, any further tributes 
of worship. Ali, the shrewdest of his tribe, 
needed no further instructions. After 
seeing the tiger’s carcass safely housed, he 
stood up in the cart and made a parting 
speech which sent them all home as pleased 
as Punch with him, and themselves, and the 
Saheeb. 

The Saheeb, meanwhile, was quietly en- 
gaged in washing off his war-paint and 
donning his everyday garb. He was inter- 
rupted in the task by the entrance of his 
factotum with a letter addressed to him in 
the well-known caligraphy of Collector 
Campbell. What might this portend? He 
opened it and read : 


“ The Governor-General requests the plea- 
sure of your company at dinner at my house 
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this evening, eight sharp. 
are. By order of the G.-G. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“ Hecror Camppecy.” 


Come just as you 


An invitation from Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative, like one from Her Majesty’s self, 
isa command. Need we say that none was 
ever more cheerfully obeyed; or that the 
young subaltern quickly found himself 
entirely at his ease in the presence of that 
prince of good fellows and most thorough- 
bred of gentlemen, Lord Mayo? For he, and 
no less a personage, it was, who, scouring the 
country as was his wont, to see with his own 
eyes how things went on, instead of trusting 
to hearsay, had outridden his slight escort, 
and stumbled haphazard on the tiger-queller’s 
extemporised triumphal home-faring. Of 
that day's feat the kindly peer said little, 
but he skilfully drew the young man out; 
and that in so friendly and fatherly a fashion 
that over the dessert Willie Watson caught 
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himself repeating to his lordship the 
odiously polite formula which, as he said, he 
had seen so often that he knew it by heart, 
“ Sir, I have the honour, etc.”’ 

His lordship listened with twinkling eyes 
—those keen grey eyes that nothing escaped, 
and that noticed the flush on Lucy’s cheek 
when the gentlemen joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room, and the young lieutenant 
slily worked his way to the sofa where she 
sat alone. But little did the young man 
dream that those eyes which watched over 
the safety and welfare of so many millions 
had read the humble story of his secret 
hopes. He made that discovery, however, 
next morning at breakfast, when the follow- 
ing letter was placed in his hand: 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to inform you 
that I have placed your name on the list of 
candidates for the post now vacant in the 
Tank Construction and Supervision Office, 
and I have some reason to think that on 

[THE END.] 


sending in your papers and certificates of 
qualification you will find yourself in a 
position to bid a long farewell to that ‘ odious 
formula,’ and, maybe, to achieve a more 
important object. 
“ Wishing you all success, 
“Iam, yours very faithfully, 
“ Maro.” 


Twelve months from the date of that 
letter, Mr. Collector Campbell sailed for 
England with his wife, but without his 
daughter. Lucy remained in India, though 
under a new surname—which the reader 
may possibly guess—and a roof of her own, 
which Lord Mayo never passed when he rode 
that way without testing the solidity of her 
chairs and the excellence of her curry. It 
seems almost an insult to the reader's intelli- 
gence to add that the bit of furniture she 
most prizes is a certain rug made of the skin 
of the Tiger of Jimlah Jungle. 
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HOW TO MAKE A STEREOSCOPE, AND TAKE STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. 


By ReoinaLp A. R. BENNETT, M.A, 


Author of “How to make a Simple Hand-Camera,” “ How to make a Half-Plate Camera,” etc., etc, 


PART Il.—HOW TO MAKE THE PICTURES FOR THE STEREOSCOPE. 


T= stereoscope having been constructed, 

the next thing is to make the pictures 
which we may use with it, for, of course, these 
have to be of a peculiar kind, inasmuch as 
each has to represent the view of the object 
seen by each eye, so that the combination 
may give the relief desired. This can be 
done in two ways—viz. either by using one 
camera and shifting it so as to produce two 
pictures, or by using one camera and fixing to 
it a special front which holds two exactly 
identical lenses, so that the two pictures are 
taken simultaneously. This latter plan is 
essential when it is desired to take photos of 
any moving object, as, of course, one could 
not get into two positions while it was 
travelling along! But the former plan 
answers well enough for stationary objects 
or views, etc., and as it is the simplest, and 
requires no special apparatus, I propose to 
describe it first. 

This plan also admits of two modifications 
—viz. we can either use the same camera 
throughout, or we can fix on the top of the 
tripod a special baseboard of an unusual 
length, which allows the camera to be shifted 
a little to the right or left when each picture 
i taken. And we will consider the first plan 

rst. 

You will easily understand, of course, that 
the pictures are to be taken, one as the right 
eye sees it and the other as the left eye sees 
it. We therefore have to shift the camera a 
litt’e to the right when we take our second 
picture, and, at the same time, we have to keep 
it at exactly the same level, so as to get the 
same picture exactly on the ground glass, 
only from a different point of view. 

There are two cases in which we may 
want to take photos in this way—viz. either 
indoors or out of doors. The former will be 


the case when it is wished to take photos of . 


small objects, such as shells, plaster casts, 
flowers, etc., the latter when we wish to take 
views, etc. 

The taking of small objects for the stereo- 
scope is usually managed without moving the 
camera from its place when once planted in 
front of the object. This end is achieved by 
the use of an apparatus manufactured as 
follows: 

A baseboard ax is provided, on which a 


sliding piece c is fixed so that it will slide 
along the board on rails at each side, running 
in grooves on each side of the base. On this 
sliding piece the camera is firmly clamped, 
by means of the usual screw, instead of to 
the top of the tripod. At the other end of the 
baseboard we have the turntable 1, which 
has a handle # attached to it, by means of 
which it can be turned round on the pivot of 
its centre. Behind this turntable is the 
background p, which can be of dark cloth or 
paper, etc. Two stops s,s can be fixed at the 
points indicated, to show when the proper 
amount of turning of the turntable has been 
achieved. 


FiG. 10.—ARRANGFMENT FOR TAKING 
AB, baseboard ; c, sliding piece for camera ; 


right of the other, and if anything comes in 
the way the second time, that view cannot 
very well be managed. Having got a 
suitable view, we can proceed. in two 
ways—first, by having a special top to our 
tripod ; and secondly, by using the usual top 
but shifting the camera, tripod and all, to 


‘the second position. 


The special top does not require very 
elaborate explanation. It is simply a long 
piece of rather thick mahogany which can 
be fixed firmly, by means of the camera 
screw, to the top of the tripod. In it there 
are two slits, parallel to each other, in which 
two screws will slide, which are fixed into the 


SMALL OBJECTS FOR STEREOSCOPE. 
D, background ; T, turntable; #, bandle 


of turntable; 8,8, stops; G,G, position of gas jets and screens, if used, 


The object is simply placed in the middle 
of the turntable, and the first photo having 
been taken, the table is shifted through an 
angle of about twelve degrees, by means of 
the handle, and a second photo taken. In 
this way the same effect is produced as if 
the camera had been shifted to another 
position instead of the object. Of course 
care must be taken not to disturb the posi- 
tion of the object on the turntable while it 
is being shifted. The apparatus can be used 
by daylight, or by night if you have two or 
three strong gas lights at the points marked 
G,G in the figure. If you do this you must 
have shades behind them as shown, to 
protect the lens from the light which might 
enter direct. 

In taking a stereoscopic photo out of doors 
it is first necessary to find a view which will 
admit of the requisite treatment, which all 
views will not do, as it must be able to be 
taken from two positions, one a little to the 


baseboard of the camera. By means of these 
two screws the camera is able to be slid 
along the whole length of the board and 
clamped in any position exactly parallel with 
its first position. The length of the board 
had better be about 24 inches, as this is con- 
sidered the correct distance apart for the 
two pictures to be. You must be careful te 
get exactly the same picture on your ground 
glass the second time that you do the first. 
This will probably necessitate your moving 
the camera round a little way on the bos 
after you have got it in the second position. 
Having done this, you must take the second 
photo in the same way as the first, without 
altering the focus of the camera, or you may 
get the picture a little larger in one case than 
in the other! You must also take care to 
get the baseboard perfectly level to start 
with, or you will have the camera higher in 
one case than in the other. 


Now as to the other system. To work on 


this plan we want a bit of string, longer than 
the tripod legs, a leaden weight to act asa 
plummet, and some pieces of gummed paper. 

You must recollect that each picture has 
to be the same, only taken from different 
points of view. A correspondent of the 
“ English Mechanic ” has given the following 
method of obtaining the required result. 

Put up the camera, focus, and get it 
perfectly level. Take the first picture. 
Before moving the camera look at the picture 
on the ground glass, and select prominent 
points at each side of the picture ; mark their 
situation by little pieces of stamp-edging 
stuck om to the ground glass. Tie the 
weight to one end of the string, and fasten 
the other end to the tripod screw, so that the 
weight just hangs clear of the ground ; this 
will enable you to get the exact height of the 
camera the second time. Put under the 
weight the end of a two-foot rule, the rule 
being at right angles to the optical axis of 
the lens (as this is rather involved we can 
say the side of the camera), either on the 
right of the first picture or on the left, and 
move the camera to the other end, the 
weight hanging as before, only now over the 
other end of the rule. Adjust the camera so 
that the same picture is on the ground glass 
as before. This the stamp edging will enable 
you to do more easily. Fig. 13 shows the 
camera with string and weight attached, and 
from it I think you will easily see how they 
are to be arranged. 

One more thing bas to be described, and 
that is how to take pictures for the stereo- 
scope of moving objects. This can only be 
done by using & camera with two twin lenses 
attached to the front, both of which can be 
opened and closed by a shutter at the same 
instant. I may here remark that you can 


buy shutters for the lenses from any large 
dealer. Perhaps the “Thornton-Pickard ” 
Company * deserve special mention for 
theirs, as they make a speciality of this class 
of shutter, and you can get one to fire off both 
lenses at precisely the same instant on 
squeezing the pneumatic release. 

_ The camera itself will need a little altera- 
tion. If it is one of the old-fashioned sort, 
which were placed on one side when taking 
long-shaped pictures, you will only have to 
take off the rising front and make a new 


* Altrincham, near Manchester. 
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front which will hold two lenses instead of 
one. Make the front the same size as the 
old one, mark @ line down the centre of it, 
and place each lens exactly in the centre of its 
own half. A division has to be made in the 


Fic. 11.—MgrHop oF TAKING STEREOscoPic VIEWS 
WITHOUT ALTERATION OF CAMERA. 
C, camera ; L, L, L, legs of tripod ; 8, string ; w, weight. 


centre of the bellows; this is done by cutting 
a diaphragm of black twill or indiarubber, 
attaching one end by elastic to the centre 
of the front, halfway between the lenses, and 
the other end to the back frame of the 
camera by two minute hooks at the top and 
bottom. A better way is to make a centre 


Fic. 12,—STEREOSCOPIC SLIDE: 


division like the sides of the bellows, as de- 


SHIPLAKE MILL, 


scribed farther on. The two pictures can 
now be taken on an ordinary half-plate, mask- 
ing them when printing so as to make two 
pictures 3} by 3}, exactly alike except for 
points noted farther on. The pictures have 
to be cut out andtransposed when mounting. 

This plan is, however, only for those who 
have a half-plate camera and wish to use it 
rather than make another. For those who 
wish to make a special camera there is a 
much better way of doing so. By the above 
system you have the pictures made the 
wrong way, as, of course, they will be upright 
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on the plate, the half-plate forming two 
quarter-plates upright way, not end to end 
as we ought to have them, though when cut 
this does not seriously matter. In making a 
proper camera we can get over this difficulty 
by making the slides of such dimensions that 
they will hold two quarter-plates long way 
on. The front of the camera will also be the 
same length, which is slightly longer than 
the length of the half-plate camera on one 
side. For making the camera I must refer 
you to the articles on making a half-plate 
camera which appeared in the parts for 
November, December, January, and February 
last—the first four parts of the present 
volume—as I must not use up valuable 
space in recapitulating what I said there, 
The following dimensions will enable you to 
make it according to the former instructions; 
but as special plates are used for this work 
it is better to adapt the camera to that size. 

The stereoscopic size of plate is 6} by 3}, 
so we have a guide to the size of the slide. 
The frame in which the plate is to lie must 
be abont that size, so that, taking the wood 
of fhe frame to be } inch wide, and the 
rabbet to be 4 inch broad, we have the 
measurements about 44 by 8 inches, external 
measurements of course. 

The back frame of camera will thus have 
to be about 8 by 8 inches. Frame for 
ground glass about 4 by 8 inches, baseboard 
74 by 8 inches, extension frame 6} by 7 
inches, bellows 7} by 7} inches tapering to 
62 by 6} inches. These last have a division 
down the centre as described in the case of 
the half-platecamera. This division requires 
special notice. It is made in the following 
way. Take a piece of the same leather of 
which the camera bellows are made, and cut 
astrip the same width as the inside of the 


bellows exactly. It has, of course, to be 
of such a length as to reach the whole length 
of the bellows when expanded, having folds 
exactly like a third side of the bellows. At 
each end is fastened a piece of wood, by 
means of which the leather is attached to 
the front and back of the camera, in the 
former case to the front between the lenses, 
in the latter to the back frame just in front 
of the plate. On each side of the leather 
are fastened to the wood two strips of elastic 
(ordinary black elastic) which cross in the 
centre. These are long enough to extend 
the whole length of the bellows when 
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expanded anu contract tightly when they are 
shut up. The object of these is to hold the 
centre division together, and prevent it from 
getting out of its place. 

The above dimensions are for a full-length 
camera, one that will extend to about 14 
inches for copying or long focus lenses. But 
in the case of a stereoscopic camera one 
rarely wants to rack out so far, so that per- 
haps the following would be more often 
suitable: Back frame 6 by 8 inches, base- 
board 6 by 7} inches (allowing it to shut 
inside the body as in the case of the half- 
plate camera), extension frame about 5 by 
6} inches, front of camera about 6} by 4} 
inches. This will fold up more compactly 
and make a smaller camera. 

The lenses must be absolutely identical 
as to size and focus. You must tell the 
dealer from whom you get them that they 
are for a stereoscopic camera, and he will 
then provide you with a pair that exactly 
match. With this precaution you can use 
any lenses that you like; of course for rapid 
work you must have rapid rectilinears, but if 
you only intend to take architectural subjects 
you can have those of a rather wider angle. 
When fixing them on, the best way is to draw 
a division down the centre of the front, and 
fix each lens in the centre of its own half. 
The leases must not be more than 3} inches 
from centre to centre. The best distance is 
3} or 3} inches. 

The level is a most important part of the 
outfit. It is a matter of absolute necessity 
that the pictures should coincide as to the 
amount of foreground in the plate, and the 
only way to ensure this is to get the camera 
pertoctly level in each case. This can only 

done properly by the use of a spirit-level. 
The level is to be fixed to the top surface of 
the body of the camera (a circular one is 
best), and the legs of the tripod must be 
manipulated until the bubble is exactly in 
the middle. 

Now we come to the actual treatment of 
the pictures when taken. I am supposing 
that you already know how to take the nega- 
tives. If you do not you must consult some 
guide on the subject, or the articles in former 
numbers of this paper (e.g. “ First Steps in 
Photography,” in part for September 1891, 
“Photographic Developers," March part, 
1891, ‘‘ Printing and Toning Photographs,” 
August part, 1891). Don’t imagine that you 
can get on without any reading, or you will 
be reduced to the unfortunate plight of a 
querist in one of our well-known photographic 
papers some time ago, who inquired anxiously 
why it was that the image in his camera was 
always upside down? Was it the fault of 
the camera or the lens? He had turned the 
latter round and round, and the former over 
and over, without any apparent result on the 
picture, which still stood on its head! Fancy 
trying to right the image on the ground glass 
by turning the glass over! He ought to 
have stood on his head himself to look at it. 

Failure to produce the proper stereoscopic 
effect is usually caused by one of the follow- 
ing facta: (1) The pictures are not trans- 
posed ; (2) The pictures are too wide apart ; 
(3) Both pictures are from a single negative. 
Some people imagine that you can get a 
stereoscopic effect by the latter plan, but it 
is not possible to obtain the correct result, 
though the pictures may look very nice through 
the magnifying glass, without taking two dis- 
tinct pictures from two distinct points of view. 

The pictures having been taken and 
printed, you have to cut them in a certain 
peculiar way. From what I have heard of 
the methods of the photographers who are 
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the great exponents of stereoscopic work, I 
find that there are two methods of proceed- 
ing—either you can cut the print so that there 
is more of the subject on the right-hand edge 
of the right-hand picture than there is on the 
right-hand edge of the left-hand picture, or 
you can cut it so that there is more of the 
subject on the right-hand edge of the left- 
hand picture than there is on the right-hand 
edge of the right-hand picture. The former 
is the method usually employed ; the latter is 
the one advocated by some experts, of whom 
the most prominent is Mr. W. I. Chadwick, 
formerly Hon. Secretary of the Manchester 
Photographic Society, who has since entered 
the trade, and from whom you can get all 
the requisites you may require for stereo- 
scopic work, as it is his speciality (address 
2 St. Mary’s Street, Manchester). You can 
cut some pictures both ways and judge for 
yourself which you prefer. 

In either case the mode of procedure is the 
same. It is necessary for me to give a rather 
full account of it, as you will go wrong if you 
do not take care, it being rather a confusing 
operation. 

Take the print from the combined negative 
made in the twin-lens camera, and cut a base 
line along the bottom, at right angles to any 
perpendicular line in the picture. If you 
got the camera perfectly level, and your lens 
does not distort, the rebate line of the printing 
frame may act as a guide in cutting this line. 
Take care to have the same amount of fore- 
ground in each picture. 

This line having been cut, turn the pic- 
tares over, so that the foreground is still 
towards you, and make a pencil mark on the 
right-hand end of the paper. This is to show 
you which is the right-hand print in all sub- 
sequent operations. Now cut the paper in 
half, and trim the marked picture first. The 
pictures are usually 3} by 3} inches in size. 
When you have cut the marked one you have 
to cut the other, so that there is either 
f-inch more (Chadwick's method), or }-inch 
less (usual method) of the subject on its 
right-hand side than there is on the right- 
hand side of the marked one. Otherwise the 
pictures must be identical. I may mention 
that Mr. Chadwick considers that the right 
size for the pictures is not more than 
23 inches wide and 3 inches high. 

Of course, if you have taken the pictures 
by means of a camera with a single lens, you 
have merely to cut the two pictures made 
from the two negatives as described. 

You must now recollect that when you took 
the photos the picture on the right side of 
the print was taken by the left-hand lens, 
and vice versd, therefore you have now to 
reverse these conditions by placing the right- 
hand picture on the left, and the left-hand 
(marked) picture on the right. You can 
mount them in the ordinary way on cards of 
the right length and breadth, which you can 
get from any dealer. The best colours are 
said to be chocolate or dark green, but this 
is a matter of taste. 

The space between the pictures is to be 
not more than 4th inch. But a more im- 
portant matter is the distance between their 
centres, which is on no account to exceed 
3 inches. If it does so it will not be possible, 
in the case of the majority of people, to 
obtain the true stereoscopic effect. 

In order to show you what a stereoscopic 
slide looks like when finished, I give a 
picture of one (See page 557.) 

You will see that there is a good deal 
more of the subject on the right-hand edge 
of the right-hand picture than there is on the 
corresponding edge of the left-hand one. Or 


in other words you will see that the little 
chimney on the right is a good deal farther 
inside the picture in the right-hand one 
than it is in the left-hand one. 

This picture is one of Shiplake Mill, on 
the Thames; it was taken by Mr. H. W. 
Taunt, who is a well-known Thames photo- 
grapher, and it stands out so well in the 
stereoscope that I recommend you to buy 
another copy of this number of the “ B.0.P.,” 
cut it out, and mount it on a card; you will 
tind it will just fit your stereoscope if it is of 
the usual size. 

This picture was taken with o twin-lens 
camera, and if you compare the pictures 
carefully, you will find that you get a little 
more of the right side of the mill in the 
right-hand one than you do in the other. I 
recommended you to make your special 
tripod top 24 inches long; but this would 
only be required for objects some distance off, 
views, etc.; for buildings closer at hand a 
movement of about 4 or 5 inches will be 
enough. The question of the correct distance 
of the lenses is, however, one that has been 
the subject of such fierce contention between 
the authorities on this question that I am 
really afraid of taking either side! 

One more detail of this branch of photo. 
graphy will conclude our subject. Thisis the 
manufacture of photographic transparencies, 
which is such a fascinating branch of the 
art that Iam sure this paper would not be 
comptete without an account of it. 

The transparencies are made just as or- 
dinary transparencies are made, on specially 
made plates of the required size. To make 
them a special frame is wanted, which you 
can get from any dealer, e.g. Mr. J. T. 
Chapman, 7 Albert Square, Manchester. 
These frames have solid backs and are of 
much greater length than ordinary frames, 
which otherwise they much resemble. In 
front of the frame is a kind of mask, through 
which the light comes, so that only one 
end of the negative is exposed at one time. 
We proceed as follows: 

Take the negative and put it into the 
frame so that the film side is upwards, and 
then move it so that the required part of the 
subject for the first picture is under the 
opening. Now take it into the dark-ro m, 
and, taking care not to disturb the pos tion 
of the negative, insert a transparency } la e 
behind it, of course film to film. Expose 
and remove the plate. Now move the nega- 
tive to the other end, so that the required 
part of it to produce the second picture is 
opposite the aperture. In doing this you 
must take care that there is rather moe 
of the subject on the right-hand edge (or less, 
according to the method you apply) than on 
the other picture. Expose the plate again, 
as before, and develop as usual (if you 
don’t know how to do this, you will find 
instructions in the article on “ Photographic 
Lantern-slides and other Transparencies "in 
the December part, 1889), and, when dry, 
mount by attaching a piece of ground-glass 
behind it by means of strips of paper, as is 
done with the cover-glasses of lantern slides. 

You will soon learn the amount of dis- 
placement the negative requires for the 
second picture, and can mark the edge of the 
frame as a guide in future cases. 

These pictures are viewed in the stereo- 
scope by looking through them at the light, 
for which purpose you will remember that 
the bottom of the first instrument described 
in the first article was cut out, instead of 
being a plain piece of wood. 
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A BOOKSHELF. 


BY a SHUT-KNIFE-CARPENTER, 


€ illustration shows a small bookshelf for standin; 
on a bedroom mantelpiece or chest of drawers, 
which can be made by who has a few tools and 


can plane straight. It is strongly constracted, without 
nail, screw, dovetail, or glue, and can be taken to pieces 
for transport. Asa place of honour for a few favour- 
ites, or as @ home for the overflow of larger book-canex, 
it could find a sphere of usefulness in most household 
Tt is suitable for birthday and other presente to friends, 
who would appreciate the donor's own work. 


Fue. 1 
As ig seen in the cnt, it is composed of six horisoutal 
three ‘shelves, four uprights, and six 
‘the one illustrated is straight- 
‘American oak ; each piece is worked out to 
in, thick and 24 in. wide when planed. The width is 
; beight, 1 ft. 10 in; 1. Te in, 
isone board 6 ft. Sin. x 81n. x gin., 
or two © ft. 8 in. x 4gor 6 iu. x 4 iy 


Bie. 2. Pra. 3. Fue. 4. 


Via. 2—Shelf 2 ft. 2 In. long, 24 in. wide ; dota fia. 
‘wile, 2 in. deep, 2 in. from end, 21} in. apart. 

¥Wr6. 3.—Upright 1 ft. 10 in. long ; slots g in. wide, 1} in. 
deep, lower edges 1}, 10}, aud 174 iz. from bottom 
respectively. 

Fig. 4.—Tie or end piece 7} in. tong, mortices ¥ in. x 2h 
in., 1 {n.and 44 in. from back end, that is leaving 1 in, 
between mortice and wall, and 1 in, between mor- 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


Begin by making pattern of each of the three parts 
—shelves, uprights, and ties. These may be of card- 
board or thin wood—old Venetian blind-laths do spten- 
didly. Take extra care to make the patterns exact in 
every respect, the edges straight and smooth, the angles 
all square, the slots and mortices true. 

Now plane both sides and edges of the board, keeping 
it the same thickness throughout. It is more than half 
the battle to have your planes sharp and well set. 
“It's a mighty lazy nigger that won't keep his own 
axe sharp.” When planed, saw the board into four 
strips 2} in. wide; this will try the patience and skill 
of the beginner. It is not enough to keep the saw 
more or less at right angles to the board to get it 
back into line as soon as may be after each aberration ; 
the saw must all the time be kept in a plane at right 
angles to the plane of the wood, and each stroke must 
cut exactly on the line. A little carelessness will spoil 
lot of wood. If your wood merchant has a fine 
circular saw get him todo this ripping for you ; the few 
pence charged will be well spent. Jack-plane the best 
edge of cach strip quite straight and square, being 
careful not to e off too much. With a marking- 
gauge set at 2} in. line off where the other edge 
should be, and jack-plane down to the mark. With the 
patterns and a sharp pencil orawl mark out the sixteen 
pieces required. “Mesure twice, cut once.” It will 
be found that each of two strips will make two shelves, 
and one upright, and each of the other two strips, one 
shelf, one upright, and three cross-ties, The ends and 
slots can be cut square in a mitre-block with a fine- 
tooth back-eaw. The mortices in the crow-ties are 
most easily done with a fret saw or keyhole saw, or, if 
a mortising chisel of the right size is available, they 
may be cut secundum artem. In making the slots and 
mortioes keep rather inside the lines, and finish with 
the flat side of a cabinet-fle (a most useful tool for an 
amateur, it covers a multitude of sins). The slote are 
cut much deeper in the uprights than in the shelves, 
#0 a8 to leave the shelves as strong as possible. When 
all the sixteen parts are finished and well smoothed 
with finest paper, fit them together, the shelves 
with slots backwards and the uprights with slote for- 
wards, The cross-ties are gently pressed and tapped 
on to the projecting ends of the shelves last. All 
should fit tightly without undne strain; use the file 
and patience rather than vio'ence and a hammer. 
Don’t leave any tool marks on the work. 

The material, sizes, and distance between the shelves, 
given above, can be modified at will, but any coneider- 
able increase in length would require stouter and 
atropger woud. 
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CLASS LIFE AT EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY. 


By AN UNDERGRADUATF. 


Tr my few remarks on this subject, I do not propose 

to go over old ground, by contrasting Scotch 
universities with their English sisters; but rather to 
Jenve the beaten track, and invite perusal of “ carmina 
non prius audita "—a phrase which I will translate 
semewhat freely (for the benett of small boys, of 
couree) as, “ Details, with regard to certain pointe in 
connection with the curriculum, not to be found in the 
calendar.” 

I will not therefore take up space by emphasising 
the circumstance that the stadents are not resident as 
various colleges—everybody kuows that ; but assuming 
‘that most people are tolerably conversant with their 
extra-mural life, I will at once pasa to the consideration 
of some things not generally kuown with regard to the 
routine of the classes. 

Let our first glance, then, be at the class-rnom as it 
gradually fills, before the professor comes in. Toobviate 
the monotony of sitting still and talking, some one soon 
commences to whistle some well-known tune. The 
lead is immediately followed, and the majerity of the 
students proceed to make the welkin ring with eten- 
torian strains, to the accompaniment of their sticke 
With these they vigorously beat time on the floor— and 
not always without the accompaniment of a consider- 
able amount of dust, which, “like clouds of incense 
ascending,” rises from a hundred (or more) feet. Per- 
haps the most popular of the tunes is that usually sung 
outside class to “ Oh, come, all ye faithful,” and it is 
often gone through several times before anything else 
hired. "The words, however, attaching to such tunes 
as this are merer sung, but occasionally the chorus of 
* Vive la Compagnie,” or of some other song of that 
type, fills the air with din. 

Bat presently the melody is interrupted by yella of 
“Hat! Hat!" Looking to the door, we notice a 
starlent entering with his hat on, possibly unthinkingly, 
bat, far more probably, out of bravado. But woe be to 
the hat if it is not instantly removed! All the ticks 
within reach of it are directed against it and the head 
of its luckless owner. It invariably comes off svoncr 
or later (probably sooner), amidst deafening cheers, 
and then the musical entertainment is continued. 

Presently the professor enters, greeted by thunders 
of applause —the ~crse in progress being finished or not 
according to the mood of the class and the intluence of 
‘she professor. 

As the lesson proceeds, signs of gratification or dis- 
approval are exhibited in various methods, The usual 
causes of the former are numerous aud varied. A quo- 
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tation by the professor is always vigorously applauded, 
and a joke, however slight, never fails to“ take” with 
theclass. ‘The students comein for their share too, A 
droll mistake (for example, the translation of “ viridi 
aevo" as “youthful old age”) is thoroughly appre- 
c‘ated ; a timid man isapplauded by way of encourage. 
ment; and popular inember of the class, on rising to 
his feet, will often meet with euch an ovation as will 
draw from the professor such a remonstrance as, “ Yon 
might see how the man does, gentlemen, before you 
applaud him.” 

The disphiy of enthuelasm takes one form onls, 
namely, the banging of sticks on the floor, accompanied 
by stamping. If we now look into the cuuses productive 
of disapproval, we ehall find that they resolve them- 
selves into two distinct classes, each with its distiuct 
method of expression ; and these methods of expression 
differ from each other according as the students intend 
to convey a meaning of assumed regret, or to complain 
of a real grievance. 

By “assumed regret” and its method of expression, 
I mean the fecling which causes one to exclaim “ tt-tt- 
tt” when a man comes iu late, or accidentally drops 
his stick in class. This is a sound which is also called 
forth when allusions to theft, murder, love-affairs 
(pardon the combination !) and so forth, are met with 
in the classics, For instance, at the description, in the 
seventh book of the Aeneid, of the eagerness of Amata 
to secnre Turnus ag a husband for ber daughter 
Lavinia, the censure passed upon the queen by means 
of the above method was s0 marked, as to elicit from 
the professor the query, “Do you mean by that, 
gentlemen, to express your disapproval of the 
match?” 

And now. on the other hand. turning to what I have 
called “real grievances,” we fiud that the principal of 
these are, firstly, indistinct speaking on the part of the 
student who is’ construing ; and secondly. too rapid 
dictation, or an insufficient’ explanation, by the pro- 
fessor. To these and some minor pointa (such as the 
accidental detention of the class beyond the hour), 
attention Is drawn by ehuftiing the fect—with greatér 
or less vehemence, according as the requirements of 
the cane seem to demand. 

Besides these diversions, however, there are others 
caused by such etudentsas find much study a wearinesn 
of the flesh, and also by those who are apparently inst{- 
gated by motives arising from pure “cusscduess.” 
Thus, to take a single instanee, it is by no means un- 
common for certain members of the class, whom we 
may designate the “back seate,” to start a low 
monotonous tramping—often difficult to detect, or 
rather localise, and always difficult to speak through. 

But now the editor will be drawing my attention 
toa “real grievance” unless I bring this article to 
speody conclusion. So we will let the curtain, thus 
drawn aaide, fall ogaiu, aud take farewell of our student 
friends. RM, M. 
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BROWN. 
By ALPRED LINDSAY. 


MRHArS you will think me obtrusive, 
Ur fancy I'm having a lark, 
Or even suppose me abusive 
In what I'm abeut to remark ; 
But, po matter how I'm rewarded, 
Tcan't let another day pase 
Until I have duly recorded 
That Brown is an ass, 


To talk of his lateness this morning 
‘Might make people call mea sneak 
(But atill, fellows ought to take warning 
Who average three times a week). 
And also, perhaps I may mention 
‘That fondness for kicking up shines 
In bound to result in detention 
Or five hundred lines. 


But now let she worst be related : 
Half-back, against Craven, he played, 
And, seizing the chance he awaited, 
Sublime was the run that he made. 
At last, by the goal-keeper fronted, 
‘A “drop” would bave settled the eoore— 
‘Yet, will you bolieve me, he punted 
Well—need I eny more? 


So, though it involve me in friction 
With one whom I frequently lore, 

1 yet must record the conviction 
Expressed in a stanza above. 

To make it the more intuential, 
My signature hero I set down: 

~ Yours truly, in grief penitential, 
‘That ase of a Brown!” 
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Egyptian 


AK or Nive (F. H. Keel- 
ing).—1. You are preco- 
cious, anyhow. 2 No, 
don’t use ruled paper. 

Run Down (Nervous).—You have weakened your constitution 
very much. How, you do not tell us. Try more exercise, 
good foud, malt extract, and the morning sponge bath. 

Best SAP vor Dous (Teribus).—1. Spratt's. Don’t wash too 
often, and give the dog a run after he is thoroughly dried 
down. 2. There are so many kinds of engineers, we don't 
know which you mean. If an engineer in Navy, you must 
join as an engineer student and be trained. 

Gouprisi (Birstall, J.T. and others).—1. The tadpoles grow 
into frogs. 2. Ants’ eggs, six for euch fish. 3. Get our back 
numbers containing the aquarium articles by Dr. Gordon 
Stables and others. 

FoneiGN Burbs (Yorkshire Lad).—Aviary about four feet by 
two wide, and two and a half high. 2. No, not Java spar- 
rows; they have terribly punishing beaks. 

ADVICK ‘To Many READERS.—Many readers ask us to 
give through our correspondence columns advice on 
the keeping of different sorts of pets, etc. To do so 
on any one of these would take up about three 
columns of our space. But every year we are 
giving practical illustrated articles on pets, and every 
month hints in the Duings. Why don't our friends 
read back 7 

CosMUSsION IN THE ARMY (Miles).—Write to the 
Horse Guards, London, 

Dua¥ IN ONE Ean (C. P. Parker).—Thousands 
are so. We can only tell you that it may 
come on from exposure to cold. Consult 
your doctor, or, if you go to London, a 
special aurist. He must be a real qualified 
Sactot, else he may damage the ether ear 
also. 

Torrorsk (T.) —Give him the run of the gardea. 

Dyspersia (R. A. T. S.).—You 
are suffcring from some form 
of indigestion; but what, we 
cannot say. ‘Force yourself, 
anyhow, to take some salt and 
other condiments. Pepsin may 
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Warts oN THE Fack (Don Quixote).—We would 
require to see them. They may not be warts. But 
any good surgeon could remove them 60 as to leave 
no disfigurement, 

Binvs (Pet-keeper).—They won't fly away if you ‘use 
them well and get them to love you. We don't hold 
with the plan of cutting one wing. 

HEART WREAK (N. O. B.).—You are out of form and 
must give up field games till you get stronger. Good 
food, walking exercive and fresh air night and day. 
You' might also try the morning tub. 

Mice (G. T.).—We think you may leave the buck with 
the doe. Plenty of canary seed, and bread and milk 
sparingly. 

Savep (W. B.).—We only pat your initials, We are 
glad our article did you so much good. If such 
advice as it contained were taken in time by many 
boys, it would save them from lives of wretchedness, 
and some from insanity even. We have no language 
too strong to use. The worst of it ia, that boys who 
find themselves weakened, instead of consulting their 
own doctors, full into the hands of advertising quacks ; 
then, God help them ! 


NotICcE TO CONTRBUTOKS.—AL manuscripts tntended 
Sor the Boy’s OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in 
any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, must be 
given, Miscellaneous voluntary contributions aresent tn 
too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent 
to coter postage, and the Editor cannot correspond re. 
garding them, or hold himself in any way responsible 
Sor length of detention or accidental loss, though every 
care is taken. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts ts madeon publication 
of the monthly part containing them. - The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the 
Religious Tract Society, with Itberty for them, at their 
discretion, to publish such works separately. 
cation by authors on their own account must 
subject of special arrangement. 


Schoolboys here, of every age, 


do you good. See depicted on this page: 
Gill the nmeteenth centurie 
None could have the B.O.P. 
' Sure they oust hove groaned a bit 
Ghat no one yet had thought of it! 


Ss 
—“~Z-~ {fi 


Beginning of 
G@ntury. 
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THE RIDERS; OR, THROUGH FOREST AND SAVANNAH. 


A TALE OF FLOWERS AND 


FILIBUSTERS. 


By Asumore Russan AND FREDRRICK 
Boye, 


Joint Authors of “ The Orchid Seekers,” ete, 


(With Miustrations by Avrnep PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XIIl.—THE FIRST EXPEDITION, 
ERTz took little part in the eager 
conversation which followed the 
discovery of the Guatuso weapons. 
He was narrowly watching the men 
upon whose assistance success might 
be said to depend. It would be an easy 
thing for the alarmed boatmen to take 
the dug-out and desert. 
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Pepe, sulky since his outburst on the 
lake, scarcely took his eyes from Joaquin. 
The Caribs and Kingmen were whisper- 
ing together and stealing covert glances 
at the old man. Presently they sur- 
rounded him in a body and questioned 
him eagerly. Briefly he answered, stand- 
ing betas them erect and dignified. The 
Collector could not hear what passed. But 
he saw Pepe suddenly brighten up, place 
himself beside the aged Indian, and addrees 
them, speaking quickly and with much ges- 
ticulation. A word or two Hertz caught 
now: 

“They will not attack us again. Joa- 
quin has saidso. It mustbetrue. From 
end to end of Nicaragua the Indians 
know that Joaquin always speaks 
truth.” 

The old man turned away, leaving the 
moso still talking. Whether or not he 
convinced them Hertz could not tell, but 
they ceased whispering together and went 
about their work—shaping the new dug- 
out. The Collector felt satisfied that 
there was no immediate danger of deser- 
tion; he resolved to watch, however, and 
during breakfast gave Jack and Harry 
some counsel. 

“Say as little as you can about this 
matter when the Caribs are near. Don’t 
speak of it to them on any account. 
Don’t question Joaquin. Above all, don’t 
show any alarm, whatever you may feel, 
but just seek the Cattleya as though no- 
thing unusual had happened, and these 
fellows will soon regain their courage. 
As regards the peril of our situation, we 
have had astonishing proof that Joaquin’s 
influence is as powerful for our good 
emong the Guatusos as it was in Nicara- 
gua. No doubt there will be develop- 
ments. Let us await them patiently.” 

“ But what do you think about it all?” 
cried Jack. 

Hertz shrugged his broad shoulders. 
“ What is the use of speculating? I can't 
get beyond the first puzzle—how is it that 
Joaquin has any influence here at all ? 
You know what the Nicaraguans—Indians 
and Mestizos alike—think of the Gua- 
tusos. You heard it from Pepe, who is 
more than half an Indian. They are 
devils, he says. These devils can't be 
Joaquin’s people. Or, if they are, the 
Indians of Nicaragua are not. Yet Joa- 
quin's power extends over both, manzos 
and bravos—tame and wild. He has re- 
fased to explain. Then let us wait, not 
forgetting that our business is to find a 
marvellous Cattleya.” 

“Your mention of Pepe,” rejoined 
Harry, “reminds me that we haven't 
questioned him about Joaquin since we 
fled from Leon.” 

“When he gave us a cock-and-bull 
answer,” Jack added. ‘“ He said Joaquin 
was a famous tigrero.” 

“He did. But I'll try him again.” 

An opportunity was afforded immedi- 
ately after the morning meal. Joaquin 
and Pedro had disappeared in the forest 
in the direction taken by the aged Indian 
on the previous day. Pepe came to clear 
up the remains of breakfast. At the first 
question he looked round suspiciously, as 
if to assure himself that they were alone. 

“The Indians do not like to talk of 
Joaquin, Seftor,” he said, in a low tone, 
while his eyes continued to rove. 

“Why ?" Harry demanded. 

“ Because of the priests.” 
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“There are no priests here, Pepe, and 
you are a Castilian.” 

“True, Senor. All I have heard is 
that evil things happen to Joaquin's 
enemies, and no Indian dares offend him. 
Many go long journeys to the woods 
where he is, but they never speak of what 
they have seen. I am a good Christian.” 
Here the mozo crossed himself devoutly. 
“I know nothing of the old gods and 
devils.” 

“Is Joaquin a heathen, then ?” 

Pepe hesitated. Once more he glanced 
round. 


“Well?” 

“He is a great tigrero,” he answered, 
as if by sudden inspiration. 

Harry smiled. “You told us so at 
Nagarotte. I suppose he is a magician, 
and that is why the Indians fear him ? ” 

To this question there was no reply, 
but Pepe seemed greatly relieved to find 
that it was the laet. Hertz asked him 
nothing. 

“I think we had better stay here to- 
day,” he said thoughtfully, “and all work 
on the new boat. We can’t start in real 
earnest until we have something to carry 
the plants. If nothing transpires in the 
meantime to hinder you, you may seek 
the Cattleya to-morrow, if you like. I 
shall remain here, though, as it wouldn't 
be prudent to leave the Caribs, and they 
must get on.” 

They went to the creek, beside which 
lay the log, just as it had fallen—a solid 
trunk of cedar nearly thirty feet long and 
quite five feet in diameter. Already the 
Caribs had pointed both ends, and they 
were now levelling the upper surface—no 
slight labour, seeing that they had only 
axe and adze besides their machetes— 
preparatory to commencing a still more 
laborious task—hollowing it out. But 
every Carib is used to such work. The 
log lay on rollers, placed before the tree 
was felled, to facilitate launching. 

Hertz and the youths assisted as they 
were able, toiling—with a brief siesta at 
noon—until the sun went down. Nothing 
suspicious had occurred, and the night 
passed without alarm. 

Immediately after breakfast next morn- 
ing Jack and Harry set out with the mozo 
and Joe, entering the forest up stream. 
Pepe left the camp cheerfully enough; but 
the Carib hesitated, looking back at his 
companions. Once he stopped, but, evi- 
dently thinking better of it, came on. 
Each carried a basket in addition to their 
axes and arms. As the Indian and his 
boy had not returned, the youths resolved 
to seek orchids in the direction which they 
had taken, in the hope of meeting them. 
For a distance of fifty yards or so from 
the glade the undergrowth was thin and 
progress comparatively easy; then Jack, 
who was leading, found it necessary to 
summon Pepe and Joe to the front to 
cut a path. Vegetation more dense and 
matted they had not seen out of Borneo. 
They knew that they could not expect to 
find many orchids in such a tangle, and 
that it would be by the merest chance 
if they discovered any, for the lowest 
branches of the big trees were invisible 
beyond the leafy veil. 

“ Joaquin couldn't have gone this way,” 
said Harry presently. ‘He would have 
had to cut a path, which we should have 
seen.” 

Back they went to the glade and made 


@ fresh start. This time the Carib led— 
he had orders to pick up Joaquin’s trail. 
Indications which Jack and Harry failed 
to perceive drew him to the bank of the 
Frio, where he halted with a puzzled ex- 
pression on his ebony face. 

“Joaquin go by water,” he said. “How 
dat ? Hehab no boat.” Scarce a moment 
was he at fault. ‘See!’ he exclaimed, 
pointing to a sandspit. “Many Guatuso 
rafts here no long time ago!” 

The sand was still moist with dew. 
Here and there it bore distinct impressions 
of a framework about a yard square, with 
an upright apparently at the corners, for 
each parallel line ended in @ hole. 

“ Have the Guatusos no boats?” Harry 
asked. 

“ Nobody know, sah. Rafts of’en found 
in de lake an’ in de San Juan.” 

“But surely they must have bigger 
craft than the tiny things which made 
those marks ? They would hardly support 
a man, I should think. How do they 
propel them ?"” 

Joe did not know, or did not under- 
stand. So Harry asked Pepe. 

“T have heard that the Guatuso devils 
walk on the water, Sevior,” the mozo 
answered. 

“Eh?—Oh, perhaps they stand up- 
right?" 

“Whether they stand or squat,” re- 
joined Jack, “it’s plain that they landed 

ere, and that doesn’t look as if the path 
Joaquin mentioned was close at hand. I 
think we had better have our boat.” 

The Carib and mozo turned back and 
soon reappeared with the dug-out and a 
Kingman to assist in paddling. Now the 
youths could seek the grand Cattleya in 
comfort and with some hope of success, 
for every branch which stretched over 
the stream and had free access to the 
sun was loaded with parasites. Order- 
ing Joe to steer up the middle of the 
river, Jack turned his glass towards the 
Mght-hang bank, while Harry took the 
left. 

Noiselessly and in silence the paddlers 
urged the dug-out up that mysterious 
stream, while the Kingman’s eyes never 
ceased to rove from side to side—not, 
however, in search of plants. The retreat 
of the terrible Guatusos, whose rafts had 
so recently preceded them, was evidently 
beyond his comprehension. And the 
Carib was not less watchful. 

Countless orchids the youths perceived 
and passed. Most that were in flower 
they recognised; others could be exam- 
ined more carefully at another time. On 
this the first day of practical work nothing 
less than a marvel would ccntent them. 
And at least five miles of the winding 
river lay between them and the camp 
when Harry suddenly cried— 

“Stop! Steer towards that tree—it's 
a mass of yellow;” indicating a huge 
Ceiba which stood comparatively alone. 

As the dug-out — which the Caribs 
called a “pit-pan,” by the way—turned 
towards the left bank, Jack caught a 
glimpse of something that startled him. 

“ Don't be in a hurry!” he exclaimed. 
“Look there!" 5 

Harry gazed in the direction pointed 
out by Jack’s outstretched arm, where 
a great splash of rosy crimson shone 
through the palms and ferns. 

“Never mind the yellow flowers, Joe!” 
he cried. 


Half a dozen strokes of the paddles 
drove the boat to the right bank, abreast 
of a huge, pointed rock which seemed to 
rise from the stream, so close was ite 
broad base to the water. On its western 
side the bank was flat and bare of shrubs. 
There Jack and Harry sprang ashore, too 
excited to speak. 

In all their wanderings they had not 
beheld a more gorgeous spectacle. Every 
crevice in the two uneven faces of the 
rock visible fram the spot where they 
stood was filled with great pseudo-bulbs 
and leaves of an orchid. From the mass 
rose countless spikes, like wands, each 
tipped with a glorious spray of rosy blos- 
som, or half-open buds. One spike on the 
summit lifted its crown at least sixteen 
feet above the leathery leaves. 

More than thirty spikes they counted 
on one side, and there were four sides, for 
the rock, strangely enough, was pyramidal. 
Many of them were twelve feet high, and 
nearly all bore near the tip from ten to 
twenty blooms, each six inches across. 
Orchids of other species also grew there, 
but the youths had eyes for none of 
them. 

“ Marvellous!” exclaimed Jack, finding 
his voice. “They might have been 
planted there. Do you recognise them?" 

Harry broke off a spike and examined 
a flower. Of a rich rose-colour, slightly 
tinged with lilac, were the sepals and 
petals ; the lip was crimson purple, faintly 
striped with yellow. 

“T think I do,” he said. “It’s a Lelia, 
of course, and it must be superbiens. But 
those great spikes are awfully confusing. 
If they were only four or five feet high I 
should have no doubt. I must sketch this 
rock just as it is, or we shall be laughed 
at, like Warcewicz, when we tell what we 
have seen. There's no hurry. I propose 
that we say nothing to Mr. Hertz, but 
bring him here and amaze him the first 
time he comes up the river.” 

Jack agreed, and they reluctantly re- 
embarked and crossed the stream. Not 
until the foliage hid it from view did they 
take their eyes from that glorified block 
of stone. 

The cotton-tree which they were about 
to visit when Jack saw that blaze of 
colour proved to be very old and of 
gigantic size, with many dead limbs. As 
we have said, it stood almost alone, but 
other Ceibas were near whose great egg- 
shaped pods had yielded their silky fleece. 
This ancient monarch of the forest, how- 
ever, was still in blossom. Its carnation 
flowers gave forth an _ overpowéring 
fragrance, and the ground beneath was 
carpeted with them. 

Orchids, Tillandsias of species so dif- 
ferent as to be amazing in their variety, 
“rain plants,” creeping and climbing 
things innumerable, covered every branch, 
filled every fork. Even the great trunk, 
many feet in diameter, was studded and 
decked with pseudo-bulbs and sprays 
of Oncidium ; laced and wrapped with 
the snaky rhizomes of Vanilla, whose 
red and yellow flowers gleamed in the 
sun at the very summit of the tree, one 
hundred and fifty feet or so from the 
ground. 

“It’s a veritable treasure-tree!” cried 
Harry. 

“Rather too big to cut down,” said 
Jack. “How long would it take you, 
Joe?” 
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Laughing doubtfully, the practised 
woodsiman surveyed the trunk. But he 
said nothing. So they decided to let the 
ancient Ceiba stand, and send their 
followers up for the “ plunder ’—market- 
able plants, to wit. Pepe and the King- 
inan hauled themselves up by the creepers. 
Joe cut @ stout liana, passed it round an 
adjacent slender stem, tied the ends to- 
gether, got within the circle thus formed, 
and, leaning back in the supporting hoop, 
which he lifted a little higher at every 
step—clasping the tree as he did so—he 
literally walked up on his feet. Thence 
he easily reached the Ceiba. But his 
fate, if the creeper had chanced to break, 
may be i:nagined. 

Aided by their field-glasses, Jack and 
Harry directed operations from: below, 
thus escaping the attacks of ants, scor- 
pions, spiders, and other venomous insects 
and reptiles, which doubtless swarmed. 
Very soon a great heap of orchids lay 
at their feet, carefully lowered there 
by ready-made ropes which the cotton- 
tree afforded—parasites all. When the 
workers overhead had stripped off as 
many plants as in their opinion could 
be reasonably expected, they descended 
without orders; and the youths had 
already learned that they had best let 
them follow their own sense of justice 
in such matters. S 

One plant roused their enthusiasm to a 
high pitch. From each tiny spray sprang 
but a single leaf; its spikes were only six 
inches long. But every spike bore four 
or five flowers three inches across, with 
lovely blush pink sepals and petals, 
crungon, spotted, and a white heart-shaped 
ip. 

Ber believe it is a variety of Odonto- 
glossum Rossii,” * said Harry, ashe care- 
fully placed it in a basket. 

Another plant of the same species re- 
presented the common type. Its sepals 
and petals were white, spotted with 
brown. 

Then there was a small Oncidium 
which had been removed in great quan- 
tities from the trunk, where it clung like 
clusters of yellow butterflies. Its pseudo- 
bulbs were but an inch long, and its 
bright green, grass-like leavea measured 
only five inches. But every slender, 
branched scape was crowded with golden 
blossoms whose scent vied with that of 
the Ceiba. Harry recognised it as Onci- 
dium cheirophorum. 

But the gem of the plunder from the 
old cotton-tree was a giant Oncidium ft 
which Harry declared to be new, subject 
to Hertz’s contirmation, of course. This 
was the plant whose blossoms he had 
seen from the boat. Neither leaf nor 
bulb was remarkable, but the flower- 
scapes were marvels. Jack measured 
the longest—fourteen feet—and counted 
the blooms — seventy-eight — each four 
inches across. Yellow, tinged with bronze, 
were the wavy sepals, rich golden yellow 
the petale. The small, triangular lip was 
golden also, with a purple border and 
white throat. A“ harmony ” in gold and 
bronze. 

Many of the plants were not in flower, 
and could not be identified by the youths. 
But they filled the baskets with those 
that had in any way an unusual look, 


® Od. Rossii rubescens, 
t Now called Oncidium macranthum, 
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knowing well that they might search 
Central America through and through 
without finding another tree which bore 
so many different species. Those plants 
which the baskets would not contain were 
placed in the boat, and they ascended the 
Frio still farther. 

On the banks grew many Coyol palms, 
the raggedest of the family, though its 
flower of frosted gold has been declared 
“the most magnificent beneath the tro- 
pics.” Landing, they lunched off boiled 
plantains beneath the shade of a great 
mahogany, and rested awhile before 
exploring the forest, which looked very 
promising. After the meal Joe and the 
Kingman felled a number of the palms, 
and cut a hole in each ragged stem, near 
the top, which they stopped with a piece 
of the outside rind. ‘This done, they 
plastered the bottom of each trunk with 
mud. 

“ What is that for?” Jack asked. 

The Carib grinned. “Good drink when 
we come back, sah,” he said, and with the 
Kingman joined Pepe, who was amusing 
himself on a sandspit in the river. 

Curious to know what they were doing, 
Jack and Harry rose and approached. 

“Mistah Hertz he say gold here,’” 
explained the Carib. ‘ We see now.” 

In his hand he held the half of a gourd, 
which he filled with sand and water, then 
twirled rapidly so as to impart a rotary 
movement to the contents, which were 
jerked out gradually over the sides. 
Presently he showed the youths a tiny: 
heap of dull yellow grains at the bottom 
of the bowl—as much as would cover a. 
sixpence. 

“Dat de proof!" he cried, while his 
eyes rolled with delight. “ Mistah Hertz. 
he speak um trut’. Plenty gold here!” 

Pepe was washing mud in a business- 
like way in the drinking can; the King- 
man had another section of gourd. But. 
this silent individual was not nearly so. 
eager and excited as his companions. 
During the half-hour which Jack and 
Harry allowed them to stay Pepe filled a . 
tiny joint of bamboo with the precious 
metal. And Joe was equally fortunate. 
Not without difficulty could they be 
induced to leave this Pactolus. 

“J don't think Mr. Hertz need fear 
desertion yet awhile,” said Jack. And 
Harry agreed. 

Passing through the rather scanty 
undergrowth at right angles to the river, 
they presently emerged on a broad 
savannah dotted with clumps of acacia. 
and palmetto. In the distance grazed a 
herd of cattle, apparently wild. At sight 
of them Jack's thoughts naturally turned 
to sport, and he put away the field-glass 
for his gun. Many great trees grew on: 
the margin, so they decided to skirt it. 

“ Coasu !” suddenly cried the Kingmam 
—in advance—pointing to an acacite 
clump. ‘“Curassow, sah: big bird—good 
to eat!’ added Joe, who was inclined 
to be a gourmand. And “Curassow, 
Senores!" echoed Pepe. Jack ran for. 
ward in time to intercept a great bird 
resembling a turkey. which was running 
towards the forest. It turned upon him 
a quick bright exe, gleaming out of a broad 
bare cirelet of bright yellow, corrugated 
skin, and rose. He fired, and the bird 
fell at his feet. 

Nearly as large as the turkey, black 
with greenish reflections, it had a short, 
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upright crest of black feathers, curled at 
the end as crisply as with “tongs.” 
This was the first of the species* they 
had seen. Pepe took charge of it, and 
they went on, Harry industriously scan- 
ning the trees while Jack sought to 
increase the bag. The cattle had taken 
alarm at the shot and_ disappeared. 
Had they remained he could not have got 
to windward of them without a long stalk. 
But he hoped to find other game. 

Harry had just discovered a resting 
Cattleya of species unknown when the 
sharp-eyed Kingman drew attention to 
two figures far out on the savannah. 
Through their glasses the youths recog- 
nised Joaquin and Pedro. The old man 
was walking -in advance of the boy, with 
his spears over his shoulder and his head 
bowed, as if following a trail, none too 
plain, for he frequently stopped and cast 
about. As the direction they were taking 
would lead them to the forest a long dis- 
tance off, Jack shouted. Both turned 
and looked, but did not alter their route. 

“They have seen us,” said Harry, “ and 
I’ve no doubt they'll join us presently. 
Here’s a Cattleya with the habit of 
Skinneri. Where there’s one there is 
pretty sure to be more ; and we had better 
take all wo can find.” 

Joaquin and Pedro disappeared in the 
forest just then. so Jack turned his atten- 
tion to the orchid, which Pepe secured. 

Harry speedily discovered a second, 
Then Jack found one in bloom, thirty feet 
from the ground. 

“Now we shall learn the species !"’ he 
cried, and, laying down his gun, he climbed 
the tree and carefully removed the plant 
from the branch. ‘I believe it is a Skin- 
neri, Harry,” he said, when he reached 
the ground. 

But Harry shook his head. ‘“ Very like 
it; but don’t you remember? The lip of 
C. Skinneri has white in her centre. 
This is rosy crimson with a white throat. 
The sepals and petals are much the 
same; so is the habit. But if Mr. Hertz 
doesn’t say this is new I shall be greatly 
surprised.” 

There were two flower-scapes, bearing 
seven and tenblooms respectively ; sepals, 
petals, and lip were all rosy crimson, the 
last somewhat darker, with a purple stain 
and a white throat. A lovely thing, but 
not to be compared with the Cattleya 
which had tempted them to Costa Rica. 

Seldom losing sight of the savannah, 
Jack and Harry rambled among palms, 
mahoganys, cedars, cotion-trees, and many 
another forest giant, attended only by 
the silent Kingman. Joe and Pepe were 
seeking orchids—or something else—on 
their own account. Suddenly they heard 
the mozo shouting close at hand, then a 
shot, followed by a savage roar. Next 
instant Pepe burst through the bushes 
in desporate panic. 

“ Ture, Senores !” he yelled, and disap. 

eared. 

‘Before they could move, almost before 
they understood, a great beast followed. 
It was trotting with head downpressed 
between the ponderous shoulders, but its 
eyes glared upwards with a hateful malig- 
nity which struck them even then. The 
tawny yellow hide glistened like silk 
where the sun-rays fell upon it moving 
swiftly, and the clustering black spots 

aa 
© Craz alector. The crested curassow. 
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took a purple sheen. There was nothing 
of the leopard’s grace or the lion's majesty 
in that tremendous form, deep-chested, 
heavy-limbed, with rolls of flesh hanging 
like dewlaps from its vast jowl—nothing 
but brute strength and ferocity. 

At sight of them it lifted its head and 
gaped its red jaws to the utmost, but 
made no sound—that silence somehow 
was yet more horrible. Then it dropped 
full length, not ten yards away, lashing 
its tail, crouched for the spring. 

“Shoot!” Jack panted, firing both 
barrels and springing aside. At the same 
instant the jaguar leapt, roaring like the 
very god of thunder, as Harry described 
it afterwards. He dropped in the spot 
where Jack had stood, rolled over and 
regained his feet; but Harry had one 
barrel left—he fired it at the white breast 
as it gleamed uppermost, and the creature 
dropped again, quivering. 

They stood a moment. So intense had 
been the strain that their breath came 
back in loud sobs. Then Jack began to 
perform a war-dance, laughing and singing 
hysterically. He jumped over the carcass, 
and returning with fancy steps, pulled its 
whiskers. The jaguar seemed lifeless, 
but at this insult it lifted its head feebly 
and uttered a plaintive cry, just as 
Joaquin stepped into the little glade with 
spears extended and Pedro at his heels, 
carrying his machete. 

“Take care!” cried the old man. 
“Load quick, Serores !” 

“ Bless me!” Jack answered. ‘“ Where 
did you come from? Who's the champion 
tigrero now?” 

“ Load—load, I tell you!” Joaquin re- 
peated. “ He has called his mate! Ah!” 

As he spoke they heard that thundering 
roar again close by, and a female jaguar 
burst upon them, flying over the grass 
rather than galloping. She roared with- 
out ceasing. Well was it for Jack that 
he had left the body to question Joaquin. 
For the creature bounded towards it 
straight, with eyes aflame and crest 
bristling, crouched alongside, rested her 
paws upon it, and looked at them full, 
growling savagely. They could not have 
moved. She rose, sniffed her dead mate 
and tapped him impatiently, as if bidding 
him get up. Then she smelt the blood, 
lapped it and paused, whining tremulously. 
They might have shot the beast with 
safety then, for her back was turned ; but 
their guns were empty. Whilst they 
tried to load them with hurried, trembling 
fingers, she suddenly roared again, leapt 
over the body and coursed round, with 
gaping jaws and tail outstretched—a 
grand spectacle indeed had they watched 
it through stout bars. In her rage and 
grief she seemed to have forgotten that 
the killers of her mate stood there. But 
on turning she caught sight of them, 
dropped flat, and in two prodigious 
springs landed almost at their feet. 
They looked into the blazing eyes and 
down the cavernous throat scarcely a 
spear’s length away t 

But Joaquin was ready. He had 
stepped out, dropping on one knee, with a 
spear in either hand, the butts planted 
firmly, the steel sloped outwards. So he 
waited, knowing what would happen. 
There was no delay. The brute strained 
closer—they saw the great muscles of her 
shoulders stiffen and the tail grow rigid 
asaniron bar. Then she launched her- 


self with a roar like an earthquake, paws 
outspread and talons crooked, rose high 
above the kneeling Indian and fell with 
all her weight upon his spears. At the 
impact, quick as thought, he let them go 
and rolled aside, but recovered his feet in 
an instant and snatched the machete 
which Pedro held ready. 

But there was no need of it. One spear 
had transfixed the jaguar’s body, the 
other her throat. She struggled furiously, 
but the shafts checked her movements. 
Both wounds were mortal. Quickly the 
muscles relaxed and the eyes dimmed. 
She fell over—dead. 

“Har-ry, Har-ry!” Jack stammered. 
“Have—have you—done—done loading 
yet ?"’ And Harry shouted with feverish 
laughter. Men do not commonly talk 
sense after excitement like that. 

But it was no novelty to Joaquin. 
Stepping up to the body he began plucking 
out its whiskers, 

“T say,” said Jack, still hysterical, 
“he's spoiling the skin! It’s his own, of 
course, but I suppose he doesn’t want it 
particularly. Ask him to stop, Harry.” 

Harry did so, but he shook his head 
and went on. Moreover, Pepe reappear- 
ing. pale, but vociferous in explanation, 
crossed to the other jaguar, talking all 
the while, and began to pull out its 
whiskers also. 

“Oh, we're not going to stand this!” 
Jack exclaimed. “ Hi, hombre! That's 
my beast or my brother's! You let it 
alone!" They pulled the mozo aside. 
And Joaquin, leaving his own jaguar, 
seized Pepe’s hand and sternly took from 
it the whisker he had secured. 

“This isodd!" said Jack. ‘ What on 
earth do they want with the things?” 

Harry had no explanation. Pepe was 
sulking. They let the old Indian finish 
his work, but when he approached their 
trophy they revolted again. However, 
Joaquin was determined. To cut re- 
monstrances short he drew his knife and 
shaved the creature's cheeks. 

“This is most extraordinary!’ said 
Harry, while his brother fumed. ‘‘ How- 
ever, Joaquin saved our lives a minute 
ago—not the first time, either! He must 
have his own way, Jack!” 

There was no more thought of orchid 
hunting after that. The Carib had run 
up at sound of the firing, and he and the 
Kingman were set to skin the animals. 

That was very quickly done, and all 
started homewards. Jack and Harry 
could talk of nothing but the jaguars. 

They carried their guns at the ready, 
starting if a bush rustled or stick cracked 
under foot. And then they questioned 
Joaquin: How was it that he appeared 
in the nick of time ? Why did he eut off 
the jaguars’ whiskers ? 

The first question only the aged Indian 
answered : 

“Theard a shot and your call, Sefores ; 
but I had tracked the male tigre sinco 
noon and could not leave the trail. Had 
I known that he and his mate were here 
I would have come to you at one.” 

Pepe also could not or would not ex- 
plain about the whiskers. 

“TI don’t know—it is custom,” he 
muttered. But when asked why he fired 
at the jaguar he was communicative 
enough. “Isaw something moving in 
the bushes,” he said, “and I thought it 
might be another curassow. Ah, Seviores, 


what a moment was that when the tigre 
roared and came at me!” 

“ Pepe. was right after all,” said Harry 
presently.. “Joaquin is a great tigrcro. 
A man must be as brave as a lion to 
kneel and await such a charge. Suppose 
the spears.had snapped ?” 

Jack shivered. “ Then Joaquin wouldn’t 
have.been the only victim. Thank God 
the spears did not break!” 

They caught up with Joaquin, who was 
striding on in front, leading his brave little 
companion by the hand. 

* Have you killed many jaguars so?” 
Harry asked. 

~ Very many, nito,” Joaquin answered. 

“ And pumas ?”” 

“No! not with the spears. The leon 
springs with his forepaws crossed. He 
would dash the spears aside, and the hunter 
would lose his life. One must face alcon 
with a machete.” 

“ And do you face them? ” 


“When I was young I did. It is not 
an old man’s business.” 
Harry noted the word “business.” 


Killing wild beasts is not sport with 
natives.* 

They reached the spot where the boat 
had been concealed. Joe had not for- 
gotten the “gocd drink’? he promised 


“Every man who kills a ‘tigre’ is entitled toa cow 
or six dollars."—Byam's Wild Life in the Interior of 
C. America, p. 124. 
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himself, which, indeed, would be very 
welcome to the others, if good, for their 
throats were parched after that tremen- 
dous agitation. 

Procuring a reed, and removing the lid 
from a hole in one of the Coyol palms, the 
Carib flung himself on his chest, inserted 
the tube, and sucked like the thirsty man 
he was, smacking his thick lips the while 
in great gratification. 

Seeing this, Jack and Harry pushed 
him aside without ceremony and drank 
long. It was a frothy, straw-coloured 
liquid, sweet and refreshing, but rather 
pungent. Then Joaquin and little Pedro 
took their turn before the Carib was 
readmitted. But as four palms had been 
felled there was enough for all. 

“What do you call it?’ Harry asked 
of Pepe. 

“Vino de Coyol,t Sesor,” the mozo 
panted between two pulls. 

Joe looked up, grinning. 

“Ebery day it get stronger, sah. It 
get so strong dat a man get big drunk 
while you look. A tree last one man one 
moon—cup fill ebery day. Kingmen get 
big drunk wher’ Coyol trees am, if you no 
keep sharp look-out, sah.” 

“Mr. Hertz will see they don’t,” Jack 
answered. 


The Carib langhed loud. Perhaps he 


+ Coyol wine, 
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thought the Collector would have to keep 
a very sharp look-out to prevent them. 

Joaquin and Pedro took their places in 
the dug-out, and they soon reached the 
rock where the Lelia grew in such 
marvellous profusion. There the aged 
Indian asked Joe to steer to the bank. 

“We left our raft here, Sezores,’’ he 
explained. 

Landing, he drew from its hiding-place 
a beautiful little craft, the strangest they 
had ever seen. About a yard square, it 
was constructed of cedar-branches bound 
together with strips of rattan. All the 
pieces of wood were of the same size, 
prettily carved at the ends, and decorated 
with lovely variegated snail-shells. At 
each of the four corners rose an upright 
crutch, ornamented with turquoise and 
flakes of black obsidian that shone like 
jet. A long paddle which lay across the 
raft had a setting of jet around, with 
turquoise in alternate bands. 

“Oh, what a pretty little thing!” 
cried Jack. And Harry added: “If all the 
rafts which made those marks on the 
sands near our camp are like this, what a 
spectacle they would be on the river!" 

Joaquin fastened the sparkling little 
craft to the dug-out, and they towed it 
down the stream. Talking and thinking 
of these great events the youths reached 
camp in safety. 

(To be continued.) 
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. CAPTAIN ANTIFER; .OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 
By Juites VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gortz,” “ Adrift in the Pacifle,” etc., ete. 


HERE it was, then, this island, which 
Antifer valued at four millions or 
more. And he would not have taken six- 
pence off, even if the Rothschilds had pro- 
posed to buy it of him. 

To look at, it was but a naked, barren 
mass, without verdure, without culture. 
A rocky heap, oblong in form, and about 
two thousand yards in circumference. Its 
shore was capriciously indented. Here 
capes, there creeks of no great depth. 
Nevertheless the perm found shelter in 
one of the creeks, which opened to the 
west and was sheltered from the wind. 
The water was very clear. The bottom 
could be seen twenty feet down—a floor 
of sand, strewn with submarine plants. 
When the Berbera was moored, the very 
gentle undulation of the surge hardly 
moved her. But little as it was, it was too 
much for the notary to wish to remain a 
minute more on board. He had dragged 
himself along the deck, he had gained the 
bulwarks, and was just about to jump 
ashore when Captain Antifer seized him 
by the shoulder, and roared in a voice of 
thunder— 

** Stop there, Mr. Ben Omar! 
if you please.” 

‘And, whether he liked it or not, he had 
to wait until the intractable captain had 
taken possession of his island, which he 
did by forcibly impressing on the sand the 
sole of his sea-boots. 


T go first, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ben Omar was then allowed to join 
him; and what a long sigh of satisfaction 
he gave when he felt the ground firm once 
more! Tregomain, Juhel, and Saouk were 
soon at his side. 

All this time Selik was looking about 
him, wondering what the strangers were 
going to do on this islet. Why such a 
long voyage ? why so much expense and 
fatigue? To make out the position of this 
heap of rocks could hardly be the reason, 
unless these people were fools. And 
although Antifer seemed somewhat of a 
madman, Juhel and the bargeman were 
evidently in the full enjoyment of their 
reason. And yet they were assisting in 
this exploration! And then the two 
Egyptians mixed up in such an adven- 
ture! 

Selik had moro reason than ever for 
suspecting the proceedings of these 
strangers, and he was preparing to leave 
the vessel and follow them on to the 
island, when Antifer made a sign that 
was understood by Juhel, who said to 
Selik— 

“There is no need for you to come with 
us. We have no need of an interpreter 
here. Ben Omar speaks French as if he 
were & native of France.” 

“It is well,” was Selik’s reply. 

Annoyed though he was, the detective 
did not enter into any discussion on the 
point. He had entered Captain Antifer’s 


service, and it was his business to obey 
orders. And this he resigned himself to, 
resolving to intervene with his men if, 
on their return from their exploration, 
the strangers brought anything on board 
the perm with them. 

It was about half-past threo in the 
afternoon. There was plenty of time to 
take possession of the three casks if they 
were in the indicated place, which Antifer 
did not doubt. 

It was agreed that the Berbera should 
remain in the creek. At the same time 
the captain, through Selik, informed 
Juhel that he could not stay more than 
six hours. The provisions were nearly 
exhausted. It was urgent to take advan- 
tage of the easterly wind, so as to reach 
Sohar at daybreak. Antifer made no 
objection ; a few hours would be sutticient 
for him to bring his operations to a close. 

What had he to do? Not even to 
search over this very small island, yard 
by yard. According to the letter, the 
precise spot where the treasure was de- 
posited was on one of the southern 
promontories, at the base of a rock, re- 
cognisable by the monogram of the 
double K. The pickaxe would soon 
reveal the three barrels, that he could 
roll on board the perm. He had arranged 
to work without witnesses, save the in- 
dispensable Ben Omar, whose presence 
was imposed upon him, and his clerk 
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Nazim. As the crew of the Berbera 
would have nothing to be anxious about 
as to what the barrels contained, the 
return to Muscat by caravan was the 
only thing that presented any difficulty. 
But that could be dealt with later on. 
Captain Antifer, Tregomain, and Juhel 
in one group, and Ben Omar and Nazim 
in another, began to climb the slopes of the 
island, whose greatest altitude measured 
a hundred and fifty feet above the level 
of the sea. A few flocks of sea-ducks 
flew off at their approach, quacking out 
their protests against the intruders who 
were violating their home. Probably no 
human being had set foot on the island 
since the visit of Kamylk Pasha. Antifer 
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When the group had attained this culmi- 
nating point, they sighted the perm, with 
her flag fluttering in the breeze. 

From this point the outline of the 
island was easily visible. Here and there 
were a few promontories, and among 
them was the cape with the millions in 
it. There could be no mistake, for the 
will indicated that it ran southwards. 

Juhel recognised it immediately by the 
aid of the compass. 

It was a long, barren tongue, beaten by 
the light foam of the surf. 

And once more the thought occurred 
to the young captain that the riches 
buried under the rocks were about to rise 
as an insurmountable obstacle between 


“There it was, then, this island. 


earried his pickaxe on his shoulder; 
he would not give it up to anyone. 
The bargeman carried the mattock; 
Juhel indicated the course, compass in 
hand. 

_ The notary had some difficulty in keep- 
ing in front of Saouk. His legs still 
shook, although he no longer had the 
perm's deck under his feet. But we need 
not be astonished at finding that he had 
recovered his intelligence, forgotten the 
trials of the voyage, and thought not of 
those of the return. 

The ground was pebbly; its surface 
Was not easy walking. In working round 
Some of the hillocks that were difficult to 
cross, the centre of the islet was reached. 


his betrothed and himself. Never would 
they triumph ovor their uncle's obstinacy ! 
And envy—a cruel envy, which, however, 
he overcame—tempted him to send his 
companions astray. 

The bargeman was in agony between 
two opposing feelings—the fear that Juhel 
and Enogate would never be married, and 
the fear that his friend Antifer would go 
mad if he did not lay hends on the legacy 
of Kamylk Pasha. And in a sort of 
frenzy he struck the ground so violently 
with his mattock thai splinters of rock 
began to fly around him. 

“ Hallo, bargeman!” exclaimed Antifer, 
“what fly is biting you?” 

“None, none!" replied Tregomain. 


Then keep your pickings for the right 
place, if you please.” 

“T will keep them, my friend.” 

Then the group went southwards to- 
wards the promontory, which was not six 
hundred yards away. 

Antifer, Ben Omar, and Saouk, now in 
front, hurried along, attracted as by a 
magnet—the magnet of gold, all-powerful 
among men. They panted as they went. 
They seemed to smell the treasure at a 
distance—they breathed it in, and breathed 
it out; they were filled with an atmo- 
sphere of millions, and would fall as- 
phyxiated if that atmosphere left them. 

In ten minutes they had reached the 
point which ran out into the sea; and it 
was at its end that Kamylk had marked 
the rock with a double K. 

Antifer’s excitement was such that he 
fainted. If Tregomain had not caught 
him in his arms, he would have fallen in 
aheap. The only signs of life were a few 
spasmodic starts. 

“Uncle! uncle!” cried Juhel. 

“ My friend!" cried the bargeman. 

Saouk’s expression no one could mis- 
take. It said as clearly as possible— 

“ May this Christian dog die, and I shall 
again become the sole heir of Kamylk 
Pasha!” 

Ben Omar's physiognomy appeared to 
say just the contrary— 

“Tf this man dies, and he alone knows 
where the treasure is, away goes my com- 
mission! "” 

But the accident had no such sorrowful 
result. By the bargeman’s vigorous 
rubbings, Antifer regained consciousness, 
and seized hold of the pickaxe he had 
dropped. And then thé exploration began 
at the beginning of the promontory. 

There was a narrow causeway, sufti- 
ciently raised for the high tide not to cover 
it, even during the south-west winds. It 
would have been difficult to have found a 
better place in which to bury the millions. 

To recognise the place was not difficult, 
providing that the storms of the Gulf of 
Oman had not in a quarter of a century 
weathered away the monogram. 

Antifer would have searched all over 
this promontory if necessary. He would 
throw over the rocks one after the other, 
and spend weeks, even months, at his 
task. He would let the perm go back to 
Sohar for provisions. He would not 
abandon the islet until he had torn from 
them the riches of which he was the 
legitimate possessor. 

And Saouk was of the same opinion. 

And now they were all at work, search- 
ing, foraging under the clumps of alge, 
between the interstices of the rocks coated 
with seaweed. Antifer tapped about with 
his pickaxe on the loose stones. The 
bargeman attacked them with bis mattock. 
Ben Omar crawled on all-fours like a crab 
among the shingle. The others, Juhel 
and Saouk, were quite as busy. Not a 
word was spoken. The operation was 
conducted in silence. It could not have 
been more silent if it had been a funeral 
ceremony. 

And was it not a cemetery, this islet 
lost in the Gulf; and was it not a tomb 
they were seeking—a tomb from which 
they longed to disinter the millions of the 
Egyptian ? 

In half an hour they had found nothing. 
But they did not despair. That they 
were on Kamylk’s island, and that his 


barrels were buried on this promontory, 
they had no doubt. 

The sun blazed down on them. Sweat 
poured down their faces. They knew no 
feeling of fatigue. They worked with the 
ardour of ants in an ant-hill—all, even 
the bargeman, in the grip of the demon of 
greed—all but Juhel. 

At last a shout of joy—or rather the 
roar of a wild beast—suddenly resounded. 

It was Captain Antifer who had uttered 
it. Upright, with his hat off, his hand 
stretched out, he pointed to a rock rising 
like a stela. 

“ There! there!” he shouted. 

And if he had prostrated himself before 
the stela, like a Transteverin before the 
niche of a Madonna, not one of his com- 
panions would have been surprised. He 
was soon joined by them in common 
adoration. 

Juhel and the bargeman, Saouk and 
Ben Omar, gathered round Antifer, who 
had just knelt down. They knelt near 
him. 

What was there on this rock ? 

There was what the eye could see and 
the hands could touch. There was the 
famous monogram of Kamylk Pasha, the 
double K, rather eaten away at its edges, 
but still visible. 


“There! there!’' repeated Captain 
Antifer. 
And he pointed to the base of the rock 


—to the place where the treasure buried 
thirty-two years ago slept in its coffer of 
stone. 

Immediately the pick came down on 
the rock and the splinters flew. Then 
Tregomain’s mattock knocked off chips of 
rock and chips of concrete. The hole began 
to get bigger, to deepen. Chests panted, 
hearts beat ready to break, in expectation 
of the last blow, which would cause the 
millions to burst like a spring from the 
entrails of the ground. 

And still they dug, but the barrels did 
not appear. Evidently Kamylk had dug 
a very deep trench. He was not wrong, 
after all; and what did it matter if it took 
a little time and a little fatigue to unearth 
them ? 

Suddenly a metallic sound was heard. 
Doubtless the pickaxe had encountered 
some sonorous object. 

Antifer knelt over the hole. His head 
disappeared in it, while his hands dug 
into it greedily. 

He rose. 

He held in his hand a metal box, not 
above four inches in cube. 

They all looked at him, unable to hide 
their feeling that they had been deceived. 
And doubtless Tregomain expressed the 
thoughts of all when he exclaimed— 

« Tf there are four millions in that, may 
the——” 

« Silence!” vociferated Captain Antifer. 

Andagain he felt aboutin the excavation, 
picking out the last fragments of rock, 
seeking to meet with the casks. 

Labour in vain! There was nothing 
here—nothing but the iron box, on the 
side of which there stood in relief the 
double K of the Egyptian. 

Had, then, Captain Antifer undergone 
such fatigues for nothing? Had they 
come all this way to be the sport of a 
mystificator ? 

Juhel would have smiled if his uncle's 
face had not frightened him. His eyes 
were as those of a madman, his mouth 
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was contracted in a horrible grin ; inarticu- 
late sounds escaped from his throat. 

Tregomain declared afterwards that at 
this moment he had expected to see him 
fall stone dead. 

Suddenly Antifer rose; he seized his 
pickaxe, brandished it, and in a frightful 
access of rage, struck a violent blow which 
shattered the box. A paper fell out of it. 

It was a piece of parchment, yellow with 
age, on which were a few lines written in 
French, and still legible. 

Antifer seized this paper. Forgetting 
that Ben Omar and Saouk might hear 
and learn from him a secret it was his 
interest to keep, he began to read in a 
trembling voice the first lines: 
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But a moment after that sentence had 
been cut off short by the fist in the mouth, 
Ben Omar, who had a right to know 
Kamylk's intentions, rose, and asked— 

“Well—this banker, Zambuco—where 
does he live?” 

“ At home!” replied Captain Antifer. 

And folding the paper, he thrust it into 
his pocket, leaving Ben Omar to stretch 
his despairing hands to the sky. 

The treasure was not on this island in 
the Gulf of Oman. 

The only object of the journey was to 
invite Captain Antifer to put himself in 
communication with a fresh personage, 
the banker Zambuco! Was this personage 
a second legatee whom Kamylk desired 
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“¢There! There!’ he shouted.” 


* This document contains the longitude 
of a second island which Thomas Antifer, 
or, in default, his direct heir, is to bring 
to the knowledge of the banker Zambuco, 
residing at——" 

Antifer stopped his mouth by putting 
his fist into it. 

Saouk was sufficiently master of himself 
to let nothing appear of what he had just 
ascertained. A few words more, and he 
would have learnt what was the longitude 
of the second island, of which Zambuco 
had the latitude, and at the same time 
where the banker lived. 

The notary, no less disappointed, stood 
there, his lips open, his tongue hanging 
out, like a dog dying of thirst just dragged 
from his saucer. 


to reward for services rendered? Was he 
going to share the treasure with Captain 
Antifer? It looked like it. Whence the 
logical consequence that, instead of four 
millions, only two would go into the 
pocket of Captain Antifer. 

Juhel bowed his head at the thought 
that this was still too much to make his 
uncle modify his opinion relative to his 
marriage with his dear Enogate. 

And, in fact, Juhel had divined what 
was passing in Antifer’s mind. For what 
Antifer remarked by way of conclusion 
was, “ Well, Enogate will have to marry a 
duke instead of a prince, and Juhel will 
have to marry a duchess instead of a 
princess.”” 

(To be continued.) 


kgs spring and 
summer of the 
year 1825 were 
prosperous sea- 
sons for the ven- 
turesome settlers 
who had crossed 


the ocean to make their homes in that por- 
tion of British North America known as the 
valley of the Miramichi. The hardships of 
the pioneer days seemed to be over. The 
cleared land had already been brought under 
cultivation, and the few cattle and sheep 
which had been transported with much diffi- 
culty from England had thriven and multi- 


plied in their adopted home. The wide and 
easily navi le river for many miles above 
the harbour was dotted with vessels awaiting 
loads of the lumber for which the countr: 


already noted. In a half-dozen little s 

ments the chief occupation of the men was 
the profitable work of hewing forest trees for 
exportation. For miles in every direction 
the land was covered with immense forests 
of pine and spruce woods. The slender 


spires of the white pine, which often attained 
the height of a hundred fe \d the slightly 
less lofty columns of the Db spruce, were 
in constant demand for use as masts and 
yards of vessels; while the timber from 
both the trunk and the roots of the hack- 
matack, or épinette rouge, as the French 
adians styled the Dutch tamarac tree, 
was deemed essential for the construction of 
the knees and beams of ships. Nor was 
there any lack of hard woods in this favoured 
region. On the contrary, there were natural 
groves of stately mapl great clumps of 
black and white ash tr ponderous oaks 
and beeches, and thousands of graceful birch 
trees, for whose bark and wood there were 
many demands. 

Among these greater lords of the forest 
the silver fir, or fir balsam, was frequently to 
be found. Although of but small size, i 
claimed fpll forest privileges, and, with its 
symmetrical shape, its rich deep shaded 
foliage, and its long pendant cones, it 
crowned and ornamented many a gentle 
slope, or perhaps, in a humble spot, screened 
itself from the rays of a too ardent sun under 
the kindly branches of its loftier forest 
brothers. Drops of aromatic resin exuded 
from its trunk and branches, and formed in 
sticky transparent globules on the rough bark. 

On the outskirts of the clearing the lesser 
trees, native to the country, strove to assert 
themselves. The wild cherry and hawthorn 
showed in early spring in masses of fragrant 
white blossoms. The purpled scarlet of the 
sumach fruit seemed to slowly absorb the 
heat of the long summer days, and, as 
‘autumn approached, the scarlet berries of 
the mountain ash shone among the glossy 
leaves like veritable sparks of fire. 


THE GREAT 
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MIRAMICHI FIRE. 


The thriving town of Newcastle, on the 
left bank of the Miramichi river, some miles 
from the mouth,.already boasted a thousand 
inhabitants. On its chief street Captain 
Harvey, a well-to-do seaman, had built a 
sniall frame-house for his wife and children. 
‘The captain was part owner of the vessel, 
the Friends at Home, of which he had 
charge, and he made many trips each year 
between his home and the more southerly 
ports of the colonies. Freights were good, 
as the demand for lumber was always in 
excess of the supply, and, as the captain had 
a tidy interest in the strip of forest from 
which his cargo was usually procured, he 
was able to maintain his family in comfort. 

His times of coming to port were eagerly 
looked forward to by his sons Alexander and 

3enjamin, who, although but ten and twelve 
years of age respectively, were the protectors 
of their delicate mother during their father’s 
protracted absences. The month of Septem- 
ber had been a specially bright one for the 
little family, for not only had Captain Harvey 
been with them for a ten days’ holiday, but 
there had also been unusual commotion and 
excitement in the village over the arrival 
of his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor 
of New Brunswick, the representative of 
George tv. in those parts. The Governor 
had a most genuine interest in the welfare 
of the sturdy colonists, and was familiar 
with many phases of pioneer life. During 
his sojourn at the Miramichi he not only 
attended in due pomp and state the homely 
banquets and receptions which were accorded 
him, but, putting aside his official robes and 
demeanour, he would traverse the country- 
side alone, questioning the farmers, the 
storekeepers, the day labourers, and testing 
the street children with simple problems in 
arithmetic. When a bright-faced lad made 
a correct answer he would ask his name, pat 
him on the head encouragingly, and give 
him some sound advice on the matter of 
keeping one’s eyes and ears open. 

He paused one day by Captain, Harvey’s 
door. Benjamin was seated on the door-sill, 
bent double over a much-thumbed dictionary. 
Alexander, to the best of his ability, was 
spelling the words called out by his brother, 
and, in justice to his intelligence, it is but 
fair to state that the Governor himself would 
have failed to recognise many familiar words 
in the strange dress in which Benjamin’s 
unpractised tongue arrayed them. The 
captain, astride a coil of rope, smoked his 
long black pipe contentedly, and Mrs. 
Harvey, taking an unwonted rest in the one 
rocking-chair the village afforded, chatted 
with her husband, her steel needles keeping 
up a constant click as the sock of grey yarn 
which she was knitting slowly lengthened. 

The Governor paused, unobserved, to enjoy 
this picture of quiet content, then in his 
brusque way he began te question the boys, 
chuckling over the common-sense answers 
they made to his queries. The captain at 
once rose to his feet and his wife made a 


‘low curtsey, but the Governor bade them be 


seated, and continued to talk with the lads, 
who, having caught their mother’s low ex- 
clamation of “His Excellency,” surveyed 
him with wide-eyed amazement. 

“Well, my little fellows,” said the Governor, 
recognising that the moment of unconscious- 
ness was over, “and what can I do for such 
practical youngsters ag you?” 

“ Sir,” said Benjamin promptly, with a 
diffident though anxious air, “ what we want 
is schools!” 

With a laughing promise to the lad that 
his request should not be forgotten, the great 


“man departed as unceremoniously as he had 


come. He paused a moment at the turn of 


the road to call back in his graff voice: 
“ Those boys of yours will come to no harm, 
captain. Let them keep house by them- 
selves, and brighten your wife’s cheeks with 
a breath of sea air.” 

The captain brought down his hand with 
a resounding whack on the shoulder of the 
lad nearest him. “That’s naught but 
common sense, Lisbeth,” he said heartily. 
“ You shall sail on the morrow with me, and 
not a fear need ye have for these big lads of 
ours, except, maybe, they’ll not know you for 
their mother when you come back so bloom- 
ing and gay, for the breezes will freshen 
your cheeks, and you shall have as brawa 
silk gown as I can get ye in Halifax town.” 

Lisbeth, womanlike, was fearful and timid, 
but her husband soon gave her no voice in 
the matter, and in the early morning of 
October 2, the good ship Friends at Home 
sailed down the river with her on board. 
She was far from being a robust woman, and 
the exceeding heat of the season had told 
greatly on her strength. 

The summer had indeed been unusually 
warm. The fields had turned a dull brown 
where the second crop of hay had been cut. 
Some of the little springs flowing into the 
river had been dried up, or else showed only 
shallow rills of water in their rocky beds. 
The leaves of the trees hung languidly to the 
branches, and a chance breeze would rustle 
them down in innumerable multitudes. The 
October days, usually a trifle chill towards 
evening, were unchangingly hot. The sun 
seemed to shine brighter than his wont. For 
weeks no rain had fallen; but as the crops 
were gathered safely in, the extreme heat 
gave the people slight concern, except now 
and then they longed to lay by a little of the 
surplus warmth against the approach of the 
rigorous winter months. 

The boys in the frame-house paid but 
slight attention to such a trifle as the 
weather. When the cow and hens had been 
duly attended to, the stent of wood-cutting 
over, the garden carefully weeded and 
watered, and their simple food prepared, 
they were usually ready for a pleasure 
trip to the woods. Once, when hunting for 
early beech-nuts, they found a spray of leaves 
curiously unlike any they had seen before. 
The leaves, which were shaped like those 
of the aspen, showed only the network of 
ribs and veins. They were bleached to an 
ashy whiteness, and crumbled at the slightest 
touch. The lads puzzled their heads over 
them in vain. There were no aspens nearer 
than the banks of the Bartibog, many miles 
away. They found also that the beech-nuts, 
although of full size, were dry and tasteless, 
and returned home with empty baskets. 
When they awoke next morning, weary and 
footsore, they recalled how hot and harsh the 
ground had been to their bare feet, and how 
the woods had scemed to be full of faint 
vibrations. 

Early as it was, there was much stir in the 
village streets. The boys hurried out only 
to find that a thick haze enveloped the town. 
It was not a mist which had arisen from the 
river, freighting the morning air with its 
dewy breath. The murky smoke of some 
forest fire had swept through the town, 
By daybreak it had passed on, and hung in a 
purple cloud bank above the farther side of 
the river. There was doubtless a forest fire 
in the woods near Gaspé in Quebec. In 
their present dry state the woods would 
speedily ignite. It was not until the follow- 
ing evening that the terrible truth was real- 
ised, and the grim word went from house 
to house that, unless Providence interfered 
miraculously, the whole forest wealth of the 
country would be destroyed. 

{As yet 
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Racing trom the Fiery Death. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Gun Daper’* by ALFRED PEARSE.)| 
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As yet there was little fear for the safety 
of the town itself. It was protected by a 
great clearing between the settled portion 
and the woods, for the settlers had at all 
times a dread of forest fires, but much 
anxiety was expressed for the safety of 
friends in outlying sections. 

The 6th of October, 1825, was a never- 
to-be-forgotten day. The hot parched air 
was strangling to breathe. Great flocks of 
birds winged their flight over the town, 
making for the open coast. Now and then a 
will goose, a crow, or a lesser bird would fall 
to the ground, its charred wings telling too 
plainly the cause of its Hight and misfortune. 
The cows lowed dismally, and when free 
plunged frantically into the river, where many 
of them were drowned. The hens and cocks 
scratched the hot earth uneasily. Every 
hour or 80 a terrific explosion was heard. It 
seemed as if a corps of artillery were bom- 
barding the town, but the cause of the re- 
ports wasa far more terrible one. The great 
Pines and spruces of the forest, charred to 
the heart, were crashing to the ground, carry- 
ing scores of trees with them in their fall. 
As the day wore on the dread sounds be- 
came louder and more frequent. The steady 
yet fierce snap of the burning branches was 
constantly to be heard. Far and near the 
‘woods seemed to be possessed of a thousand 
demons. 

There were those who in curiosity ven- 
tured near the edge of the clearing, but the 
showers of red-hot pine needles and calcined 
leaves drove them back, or perhaps a tiny 
fork of flame would dart from the moss at 
their feet. For miles in every direction the 
woods were aflame. Tall spires of smoke, 
coiled about by snake-like flames, were 
everywhere to be seen. The conflagration 
perpetually fanned itself into renewed vio- 
lence. The tumult of the flaming forest was 
beyond that of thunder, and the venture- 
some men who had dared to leave the 
village hastened back terror-stricken. This 
might well be the second destruction by tire 
of which the Scriptures had foretold. 

Toward evening a rainless thunder-storm 
arose. Mighty gusts of wind bore clouds of 
living embers into the village streets. 
Brilliant lances of lightning lit up the 
already lurid sky, and the thunderbolts of 
Jove vied with the resounding downfalls in 
the forest. There came a fearful pause, and 
then, in the ominous hush of the raging 
elements, the flames with one great leap en- 
veloped the stricken town ! 

An hour before, the last haman being had 
deserted the village, and, following the lead 
of the dumb cattle, had sought refuge in the 
river—old men, sick women, scores of 
parents with their children about them, a 
terrified, anxious throng ! 

Captain Harvey’s lads were up to their necks 
in water, watching with fearsome eyes the de- 
struction of the home they had so dearly 
loved, shuddering as stifled cries arose from 
animals that had not been warned instinct- 
ively to seek the natural shelter. The lads 
patted their own cow reassuringly as she lowed 
uneasily and turned her bloodshot eyes 
questioningly on them. 

The flames rolled through the village, 
tumbling down in an instant the dwellings 
and the church, which represented so much 
labour ard so many sacrifices. Burning 
shingles and clapboards fell into the river 
continually, and many a man saved his life 
‘by ducking his head under the water as 
some fiery missile flew by. The gunpowder 
and oil and spirit warehouses blew up with 
@ terrific explosion; then, with one last 
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frantic ourst, the flames seized the lumber 
piled for shipment on the wharves, and 
levelled all to the water's edge. The river- 
water grew perceptibly warmer, and then 
uncomfortably hot. The only safety lay in 
continually pushing out from the flaming 
shore. 

Close by the Harvey boys, the wife of Mate 
Hurlbert of the Friends at Home cowered 
for safety. With a manly word of comfort 
Benjamin took from her the two-year-old 
lass who clung frantically to her skirts, and 
placing the wee thing on the cow's broad 
back left her in Alexander’s charge, well out 
in the stream. Returning, he conducted the 
fainting woman to the same place of safety, 
carrying the fortnight-old infant tenderly in 
his arms. All through the long terrible night 
the lads relieved her of thecareof herchildren, 
and cheered and supported the terror-stricken 
creature. A half-dozen vessels and boats 
were burned at their moorings, their flaming 
Fragment adding not a little to the horrors 
and dangers of the night. Across the river 
the country smoked and blazed in every 
direction. 

A heartfelt prayer for rain went up from 
the stricken people, and towards morning 
there came, first a gentle shower, and then 
such a steady downfall as made their hearts 
rejoice. It was nightfall of the following 
day, however, before the famished creatures 
dared leave the water, for the fire lingered 
long in the barren land. There was not a 
crust of bread to be had, and the hunger was 
the greater for the exposure and the excite- 
ment of the past twenty-four hours. Ben- 
jamin, in his father’s name, offered his cow 
for food, only stipulating that he be allowed 
first to milk the animal and divide what 
little milk there might be between the 
mother and children in his care. It was 
deep twilight when the dripping victims 
came cautiously out, and with a zest which 
they were never to feel again partook of the 
meat of the fated animal. B 

No pen can paint the horrors that ensued. 
There was neither food nor shelter to be had. 
There were to be seen only the ruins of their 
homes or the blackened wastes of the devas- 
tated forests, where great trees lay cradled 
in each other’s laps, charred and motionless. 
Each night wicked gleams of flame danced 
in the tops of the gaunt denuded trees which 
still remained standing. Through the week, 
as help came from chance or providential 
sources, as ships came up and down on their 
usual trips, terrible rumours were heard. At 
last the truth in all its dread significance 
became known. 

Six thousand square miles of country had 
been swept by the flames, four towns were 
in ruins ; of the settlements in the wake of 
the conflagrations there was not a trace 
remaining, saving the charred bones of those 
to whom death had come so swiftly. Five 
hundred men, women, and children had met 
the dreaded death by fire! The wild animals 
of the woods and the cattle of the inland 
farming sections had alike been consumed. 
The very fish in the streams, poisoned by the 
ash alkali, floated to the surface in their 
death struggle ! 

The cause of the great Miramichi fire will 
never be known. Whether a farmer in clear- 
ing his land was unable to control the bush 
burning he had started, or whether a party 
of sportsmen carelessly left their camp-fire 
smouldering, will never be revealed. There 
are those who believe that the Great Fire 
began in a score of widely separated places, 
and that the combustion was caused by the 
sun's rays shining so fiercely on the globules 


of transparent balsam that the phenomenon 
of the burning reflector was many times 
Tepeated. Be this as it may, it was many 
years before the valley could lay any claim 
to the title which the early Indian inhabi- 
tants bad given to the beautiful region— 
Miramichi, the happy retreat. 

Late in November the Friends at Home 
came up the once busy river. Captain 
Harvey, with his arm round his shrinking 
wife, sadly viewed the blackened barren 
country. Saving his share in the veasel, his 
property was completely destroyed, and he 
dreaded unspeakably to land lest word of 
some terrible accident, or even the news of 
the death of his lads, should greet him. 
Close by him stood Mate Hurlbert, scarcely 
daring to turn his eyes shoreward. It was 
almost beyond the bounds of the possible 
that his helpless wife and her babes should 
have escaped. Mrs. Harvey's quick eyes 
were the first to discern a little group upon 
the ash-covered shore, a  slight-looking 
woman with two lads each with a child in 
arms. 

The joy of the united families would be 
hard to picture, and the gratefal parents, 
with an appreciation of the dangers passed, 
which the children could scarcely understand, 
fell upon their knees in mute thankfulness 
at the sight of the loved ones. 

The lads accompanied Captain Harvey and 
their mother on the next trip of the Friends 
at Home. Their father was to bring a cargo 
of stores for the relief of the sufferers, contri- 
buted by the citizens of St. John. 

One day as the vessel lay at anchor, the 
lads, sauntering through the streets of the 
old garrison town, met the Governor in all 
the grandeur of his official uniform. He 
recognised the lads at once, and on learning 
that they had witnessed the Great Fire, which 
was the talk of the country, he bade them 
attend on him the following morning. Mate 
Hurlbert accompanied them on the morrow, 
and in the midst of the ladies and gentlemen 
of that stately household he told the story of 
the pluck and kindness of the lads in his own 
bluff way, while the boys, with many modest 
reservations, recounted the perils of fire and 
flood through which they had passed. 

The Governor’s stern eyes filled with tears 
as the story progressed, and Alexander added 
gratefully: “And ’tis to you, sir, we owe 
our mother's life, for she was far too frail 
for such exposure ; but now, thanks to your 
Excellency’s command, she waxes daily more 
hale.” 

“And what, sirs,” said the Governor, bow- 
ing low before the unconscious heroes of the 
occasion, “can the country do to serve such 
citizens as ye promise to make?" P 

The boys looked at each other, and with 
one accord made answer, as the elder had 
on a former occasion, “Sir, it can give us 
schools !"” 

Many fine men have represented the 
throne of Great Britain in Canada, but none 
have taken a greater interest in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of her educational 
institutions than did the Viceroy of 1825. 
Through his instrumentality the Harvey boys 
were given the best education attainable in 
the colony, and, in the course of time, both 
graduated from the university which his 
Excellency shortly founded ; but it is a ques- 
tion if the gowned and capped students who 
now frequent the ancient halls have ever 
heard of the brave lads whose steadfast 
demand and heroic action entitle them to a 
place not far removed from that of the 
illustrious founder of a now famous uni- 
versity. Exxa J. Frases. 
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“ Tear, have you heard? There's an awful 
row on! You haven't? All right 
then; shut the door, and come and listen.” 

Millington, to whom these exciting words 
were addressed, closed the door of the 
prefects’ common room behind him and 
stood expectant. 

Four or tive of his fellow prefects were 
standing in the centre of the room, eagerly 
discussing the subject in hand, and as Mil- 
lington joined them, Denham, the one who 
had greeted him as he entered, proceeded to 
give him an outline of what had taken place. 

“This morning, at first hour, when old 
Hardwick came into the senior school to take 
the lower Fifth in Euolid, he found that the 
side cupboard of the master’s desk had been 
tampered with—there was a little difficulty 
about unlocking it, and when it did open the 
broken end of a knife-blade fell out. He was 
sharp enough to take no notice apparently, 
but went on just as usual. However, when 
everybody was in at breakfast, he popped 
back to make a little private examination, 
and saw that somebody had been trying— 
whether successfully or not he doesn’t quite 
know —to open the locked cupboard by forcing 
up the bolt. You know how you can some- 
times pull open both doors of a cupboard 
when the bolt has not been fixed, and even 
shut them again so as to appear all right, if 
only the tongue of the lock is short enough 
—not that I’ve ever tried the experiment, 
you understand !—and in this case it seems 
that it is a very short one. 

“ Well, Hardwick went tothe Doctor about 
it, and there was a masters’ meeting this 
afternoon—that's why there were none of 
them watching the house match till after 
half-time—and the result of it was that the 
Doctor sent for Robsun and told him to let 
the rest of us know that there is to be a 
search to-night in prep. to see if the bit of 
blade can be fitted on to anyone's knife. Of 
course, if it can, there’s a grandluce—in 
fact, proof positive.” 

“Yes,” said Robson, the head prefect, 
“and whatever you do, don’t any of you 
chaps breathe a word about it outside the 
prefects’ room—not that there'll be much 
danger of that, though, for it only wants ten 
minutes to prep. time. There goes the first 
bugle.” 

“But what's supposed to have been the 
motive?” asked Millington. 

“ Well,” said Robson, “the Doctor said he 
thought the idea must have been to get at 
the mark books which are kept there and 
alter them, so he’s making a very careful 
examination of the marks of some of the 
fellows who are nearest the top of the forms, 
as they would be the most likely to be 
interested in such things. 

“ He’s only just sent for me since tea, and 
he says his suspicions already point in a 
certain direction, but not with sufficient 
clearness to justify him in naming anyone 
yet. Well, I suppose we'd better buckle to 
for a little work before the thrilling summons 
arrives for the search. Whose prep. is 
it?” 

“Mine in the senior school,” said 
Millington, “and, I believe, Townsend's in 
the junior. What a shindy there'll be, to be 
sure 1’? 

And Millington, who ever since reading the 
Sherlock Lolmes stories had been debating 
within himself whether he could not induce 
his people to let him exchange a glorious 
futare at the Bar for a still more brilliant 
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THE BROKEN BLADE. 
A SCHOOL DETECTIVE STORY. 
By tae Rev. Rosert Lowe BEetuaMy M.A. 


CHAPTER L 


one as 8 private detective, fell into a reverie 
from which he was scarcely aroused by the 
last bugle. Then he hurried in to prep., 
and, I fear, allowed to pass unnoticed a good 
many improprieties which at another time 
would have ensured the speedy exercise of 
his prefectual authority. 

There he sat, at the very desk about which 
all the row was, while the subdued hum 
around him gradually rose considerably 
above the pitch which would usually elicit 
from him a stern “ Less noise!” 

What would he not give to be able to 
anravel this mystery in really smart style? 
He found himself building all sorts of castles 
in the air sbout the way he would bring the 
culprit to book when once he got on the scent ; 
but that was the difficulty. How was a start 
tobe made? At present he could do nothing 
but con over the names of the boys who 
would probably be nearest the top of the 
forms which were taken in this room. Yes, 
until he had something a little more definite 
to go upon it was utterly useless to try to 
bring his detective faculties to bear, so he 
pulled himself together and began to exercise 
the said faculties upon the practical duties of 
the moment. 

“Less noise!” he exclaimed, in a tone 
which the school had learnt to recognise as 
Tueaning business,'and there was an immediate 

ush. 

Millington resumed his apparently half- 
conscious air, and his eye wandered dreamily 
about the room. 

“Brown Secundus, bring me that book! 
——no, not the one you have in your hand 
now, but the one you have just been reading 
—yes, that one.” 

And Brown, who, to the inexperienced eye 
and in his own imagination, had presented a 
model of application since the beginning of 
prep., came up rather sheepishly and laid 
a well-thumbed story upon the table. 

“Go on drill,” said Millington, with a 
grunt of grim satisfaction, “ and you can come 
for this book in a week.” 

And Brown went back to his place, hope- 
lessly at sea as to how his crime bad been 
discovered, for he had been sitting quietly in 
a far corner of the room, and he was ab- 
solutely certain that Millington couldn’t 
possibly have seen the story from the position 
he had occupied. 

The hardly audible humming continued, 
and presently Drake and Barker, who might 
have been supposed to be at a perfectly safe 
distance, were in like manner commanded to 
come up both at once and deposit their 
respective novels on the top of the story 
already confiscated. 

Back they went to their seats in different 
parts of the room, as crestfallen and mystified 
as Brown. f 

And yet Millington's “method ” was simply 
to watch any boy who seemed to be engrossed 
with his book, and to notice whether he 
turned over the leaves with fair regularity. 
He knew that that stcady attention is not 
easily maintaincd upon a lesson-book. 

It was nearly eight o'clock, and Millington 
was beginning to wonder whether there was 
going to be a search after all. He was 
burning to examine the cupboard door which 
was thera at his very knee, but he felt that, 
even if it had not been locked, it would be 
most imprudent to draw attention to it, 
very possibly in the presence of the culprit. 

So he sat on and wondered. 

Suddenly the door was opened, and in 
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came the Doctor, accompanied by Mr. Hard- 
wick and two other masters, together with 
about half the prefects. 

The Doctor walked straight up to Milling- 
ton, who stood in eager expectancy. 

“ Have you taken roll-call yet?” 

« Yes, sir.’” 

“Ts anyone out of the room now?” 

“No, sir.”” 

“ Very good. I suppose Robson has told 
you what is wrong?” 

« Yes,air.” 

The Doctor turned to face the boys, who 
sat all ears and eyes and mouths in anticipa- 
tion of a big row. 

A prefect was standing by each door. Each 
of the two masters had stationed himself in 
& position from which he could keep a 
thorough general survey of half the room. 
Mr. Hardwick and the rest of the prefects 
remained close to the Doctor. 

“TI want you all to arrange yourselves in 
roll-call order,” said the Doctor, “the upper 
forms taking this end of the room.” 

After about two minutes of foot-shuffling, 
everyone found himself in his right place, 
and silence was restored. According toa pre- 
arrangement, a prefect stood before each 
form with his roll-call in his hand. 

“Now,” continued the Doctor, “ before 
subjecting you to the indignity of anything 
like a search, I will tell you the reason for 
its being made, and ask you to give us all 
possible help in thoroughly clearing up a 
matter which affects the honour of the whole 
school. An attempt has been made by 
some one—I think with success—to force the 
side cupboard of this desk. Fortunately 
the instiument he used for his contemptible 
purpose, a knife-blade, broke in the proceed- 
ing, and I hold the fragment in my hand at 
the present moment. 

“Now, I must ask you all to show every 
knife you possess to the prefect examining 
your form, and to place the whole contents of 
your pockets upon the desks in front of you.” 

Considerable uneasiness was caused by the 
Doctor's speech among a good many of his 
hearers, not because they were conscious of 
having the other part cf the incriminating 
blade concealed upon their persons, but 
because they knew that divers other things 
might be brought into unwelcome pub- 
licity. But there was no help for it; out 
they must all come, and by the time the 
little piles of miscellanies were complete, and 
all pockets were hanging inside cut, the 
desks displayed in some parts a rather guilty. 
looking array of property: Pipes, tobacco- 
pouches, a few pistols, catapults innumer- 
able, and two or three thin paper books from 
which the blue-covered backs with large 
keys on them had been carefully torn. 

The owners of these heaps stood behind 
them, looking not a little ridiculous with their 
hanging pockets and scarlet faces. 

The Doctor stood still where he was, 
watching the heaps with a general oversight 
as the prefects submitted them to a minute 
examination, but seemingly unconscious of 
the presence of these unlawful articles. 

At length he set the fears, if not the con- 
sciences, of the self-accused at rest by saying, 
“You may understand that no notice will be 
taken of anything which may be accidentally 
brought to light in this way. We are seeking 
for one thing only.” 

Upon which there was a general cooling 
down. 


. The search, which had already been con- 
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ducted in the junior school in a similar 
manner, went on, and several broken-pointed 
knives were taken up for the Doctor’s inspec- 
tion without a true fit being found. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hardwick remained near 
Millington at the desk. 

“ May I have a look at the bolt, sir?” asked 
the latter presently. 

“Certainly, if you wish to. Here is the 
key. But perhaps I had better open it for 
you, as it has been a little awkward since 
the forcing business.” 

Millington stooped and looked closely at 
the bolt. 

“IT think, sir,” said he, “it’s pretty plain 
that the burglar did succeed in his attempt, 
and that it was as he was fastening the door 
again afterwards that his knife broke, for you 
see that the top of the little cross piece of 
the bolt is quite as heavily scratched as the 
bottom, indicating that it has been forced 
down by a knife as well as up.” 

“Yes, I think there’s something in what 
you say. Good, Millington! Why, you're 
coming out quite a talented detective !”’ 

Millington grinned with gratification. 

The search was extended to lockers and 
tuck-boxes, but without result, and when it 
was finished it was more than time to file in 
for evening chapel. 

Before leaving the schoolroom the Doctor 
gaid: “We have not yet been able to find the 
culprit, bat I trust we shall still do so. The 
case is a very unpleasant and degrading 
one, and I think I must ask you, if any of 
you should have cause for suspicion, to inform 
me; for the boy who is content to bring dis- 
credit upon the whole school by an act such 
as this really does not deserve that consider- 
ate shielding which in ordinary cases you 
rightly afford one another.” 

After chapel there was, of course, intense 
excitement in the dormitories, the broken 
blade being the one subject of discussion, 
end, I may add, of countless impossible 
theories. 

The arrangement of dormitory duty for the 
prefects was for one of them (there were two 
in each dormitory) to take charge for the first 
half-hour, while his colleague was having 
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supper, after which he would go down to 
supper, and the other would be on duty for 
the rest of the evening. 

On this particular Monday night it was 
Millington’s “second dormitory,’’ and as he 
walked up and down, or lay stretched at full 
length on his bed, he was wildly cudgelling 
his brain to find a starting-point for some 
theory respecting the “ burglary.” 

Round and round the great room he 
strolled, with his hands in his pockets and 
his eyes on the clean deal floor. 

Suddenly his attention was arrested by the 
fact that one boy in the room was not talking. 
It was Meyrick, a pleasant-mannered but 
very reserved kind of fellow, who had only 
been in the school about a year, and who had 
last term been detected pilfering. He was 
lying quite still in the midst of the general 
chatter, as though trying vainly to get to 
sleep. 

Millington took one more turn round the 
dormitory and then stopped at Meyrick’s 
bed. An uneasy idea had seized him. He 
rather liked Meyrick, and since his disgrace 
had taken a good deal of notice of him. His 
shame had seemed so overwhelming, and the 
fellows were terribly merciless. He did 
hope—— 

“Meyrick,” he said, “are you all right? 
You seem jolly quiet, considering the excite- 
ment that’s on.” 

Meyrick peeped over the coverlet, and dis- 
played a white, unhappy face. 

“Yes, oh, yes, thanks,’’ he replied ner- 
vously. 

“You look jolly rummy,” said Millington 
sympathetically, sitting down on the bed. 
“ What's up?” 

Meyrick lifted his head and glanced round 
to see that there were no listeners. “It’s 
this beastly business!" he exclaimed, in a 
low tone. “I do hope it won’t be found 
out!” 

“What for?’? asked Millington in asto- 
nishment. “I hope it will!” 

“Oh, it’s wretched! I hate hearing it in 
everyone’s mouth in this way.’ And Mey- 
rick suddenly flushed deeply as he spoke. 

“Well, you are astrangechap! However, 


it’s about time to stop talking, se good- 
night.’’ 

And in the hush which followed his sten- 
torian ‘Stop talking!” the prefect again 
sought his own corner of the dormitory, and 
lay upon his bed without undressing long 
after the waiter had come to turn out the 
gas, and the other occupants of the room had 
departed for a tour in dreamland. 

He felt that his wish had been fulfilled, 
that a starting-point had been provided for 
his speculations, and now he was doing all 
he could to persuade himself that it was not 
60. 
Surely Meyrick hadn't been such a fool! 
One would think he might have learnt the 
severe lesson of last term. It was almost 
impossible to believe that the fellow in whom 
he had taken so much interest since his fall, 
and whose penitence had seemed so real, had 
been ready to repeat his detestable practices 
in such a form. And yet, what could his 
queer, uneasy manner have meant? And 
Millington could not help remembering that 
Meyrick was supposed to be pretty high 
in one of the forms which was frequently 
taken in the senior school, and the mark- 
book of which might probably be kept there. 

And then again, he had more than once 
spoken to him in confidence of the ambition 
he had entertained of gaining the form prize 
in order to compensate his people for the 
sorrow he had caused them. This last de- 
velopment seemed rather an original way of 
making amends, certainly; but then, people 
were such extraordinary mixtures. 

At length Millington got up in a sort 
of gloomy vexation and began to undress. 
As he was doing so, he thought he heard 
something like a sigh or a sob in the 
part of the dormitory where Meyrick slept, 
but he was not sure, and he decided that 
it would be better not to go and ascertain. 
He turned in, ruminating that if the private 
detective business often took this sort of turn, 
the Bar might be a more inviting vocation, 
after all, and lay tossing and chafing far 
into the night. 


(To be continued.) 
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A PRETTY PET._THE WOOD-MOUSE. 


'HERE is a pretty, gentle little creature 
living in our forests and woodland fields, 
which from its similarity to the common 
house-mouse, is often mistaken for such, by 
casual observers, despite the fact that the 
animal may be found far away from any 
dwelling-house, and in places where even the 
intrepid household pest would fear to ven- 
ture. 

A right jolly little being it is, as it swarms 
up the thick branches of the hedgerows in 
search of food, or frolics amid the dead leaves 
of the forest, pausing now and then, with its 
large ears thrown well out, as if listening for 
some warning sound, or gazing with its 
beautiful black eyes intently in the direction 
of the supposed danger. 

If all is well, the little animal soon drops 
the defensive—and goes on hunting for food, 
but at the least noise there is a sudden jump, 
and quick as thought the creature vanishes 
amid the thick mass of leaves and grass. 

The wood-mouse, or long-tailed field-mouse 
as it is often called, frequents corn-fields, 
especially during harvest time, when it feeds 
on the ripe corn, besides invading orchards, 
kitchen - gardens, nut-woods, and other 
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localities where a supply of food is to be 
found. Occasionally it ventures into the 
rickyards of farms, burying itself among the 
sheaves, and feeding right royally on corn, 
wheat, oats, beans, and other delicacies. 

It has been said that when rats and mice 
locate in the same rick, the rats live on the 
basement while the mice make their homes 
nearer the top, under the thatch, where they 
live on terms of peace and friendship with 
their lower neighbours, and are never molested 
by them. 

This may be the case with wild mice per- 
haps, but I know to my cost that rats are 
great flesh-eaters, and arc very fond of tame 
mice. 

Only Iast autumn, during a heavy gale, a 
band of large rats attacked a fancy mouse- 
cage of mine, and managed, with the aid of 
the wind no doubt, to overturn it, and then 
destroyed and ate the poor inmates wholesale 
to the number of thirty, the ground for yards 
round being scattered with headless bodies, 
mutilated limbs, and blood-stained skins. I 
mention this fact to warn any of my readers 
against keeping any pets in houses or places 
infested with rats, as these vermin seem to 


organise bands for robbery and murder, and 
invariably choose dark and boisterous nights 
to carry out their nefarious and sanguinary 
designs. 

If you compare the wood-mouse with the 
common house-mouse, you will find that they 
differ in seve:al important points. 

In the first place, the wood-mouse is some- 
what larger, the head and body measuring 
nearly four inches, while the tail is about the 
same length. The ears are remarkably large 
for so small a creature, being about half the 
size of the head, of an oval shape, and well 
set forward, so that the powers of hearing are 
very acute. The eyes are large and promi- 
nent, of a shining black colour, while the 
whiskers are equally remarkable for their 
length. Being thus so well “armed,” if I 
may use the term, with the senses of seeing, 
hearing, and feeling, our wood-mouse is able 
to venture into places which would be dan- 
gerous for other animals, and, ever on the 
alert, often escapes the clutches of untold 
enemies in the shape of hawks, owls, stoats, 
weasels, etc.; its fur too, which is of a red- 
dish-brown colour on the back, passing to 
ashen grey underneath, is another protection 


to this little marauder, from the similarity to 
the colour of hazel-boughs and dead leaves 
upon and in which it hunts about for 
food. 
The wood-mouse is a very prolific creature, 
breeding once, and sometimes twice, in the 
year, and producing a numerous family, so 
that when the country and surroundings are 
suitable, they increase and multiply to an 
extent that causes the long-suffering farmer 
to shake his head and mutter anything but 
benedictions on these mischievous little 
rodents. 

The animal knows by instinct that there 
are such things as cold winter days, when 
the ground is frozen and covered with snow, 
and that little or no food is to be obtained, 
80, like a wise, thrifty creature it makes pro- 
vision for a rainy day and lays up a store of 
food in some snug, warm cellar underground, 
which it either burrows out for itself in the 
earth, or discovers amid the gnarled roots of 
some forest tree. 

Unfortunately, having but hazy ideas of 
“meum" and “tuum,” it draws largely on 
the farmers’ ricks and barns, in order to 
obtain a good supply of provisions for the 
forthooming winter, and it is this continual 
pilfering that causes the farmer to reckon it 
as one of the“ pests,”’ and treat it accordingly. 

The subterranean retreats to which the 
mice repair during the winter being well 
packed with acorns, nuts, corn, haws, etc., 
besides being warm and cosy, are capital 
places to spend the winter months, and it is 
in these snug quarters that the wood-mice 
pass the cold bleak days, sleeping a good 
deal, then waking up with a keen appetite, 
dining on the good things which have been 
stored up in the larder, and going to sleep 


again. 

Occasionally, however, when the weather 
is unusually mild, the mice leave their hiding- 
places and come out for a little fresh air, and 
you may sometimes see them perched amid 
the rose-bushes busily eating the rose-hips 
that haye remained on the leafless boughs ; 
and leaving mementoes of their visit in the 
shape of half-gnawed skins and seeds. I 
once found an empty thrush’s nest com- 
pletely filled with these skins, as if the wood- 
mice, or their relations the field-voles, had 
been holding high carnival, and had chosen 
this ancient residence in order toaccommodate 
their guests. 

When hard pressed by hunger, the wood- 
mouse will feed on animal food, devouring 
young birds and small animals, and some- 
times attacking and eating each other. The 
harvest-mouse, I believe, also devours flesh, 
and I have seen a tame rat eat a snail with 
as much relish as a gourmand does an 
oyster. 

The wood-mouse, besides being easily 
caught, can betamed without much difficulty, 
being of a gentle disposition, and capable of 
strong attachments, so that it will prove an 
interesting and pretty addition to your col- 
lection of pets. As these mice are seldom, if 
ever, seen in the windows of fanciers’ shops, 
you will have to catch them yourself, unless 
you happen to know anyone of similar 
tastes to your own, who has some to dis- 
pose of. 

With regard to traps, I have always found 
the good old-fashioned mouse-trap, with a 
spring door, most serviceable in field hunting, 
and as they are usually retailed at a penny 
each, the price is within the reach of every 
one. 

Having provided yourself with a dozen of 
these, together with a bag containing some 
nuts and grains of corn, choose a fine day, 
before the weather is too cold, and start off to 
some fields where the hedges are thick, 
especially in the neighbourhood of woods 
or lands bordering on forest-lands and where 
the bracken-fern and sedge are abundant. 
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After examining the locality, and selecting 
what seems to be a likely spot, bait your trap 
with a shelled nut, which should be firmly 
fastened on the hook ; then place the trap 
on the ground, especially in the path of a 
“ran,” which you may frequently see in the 
long grass, if the mice are in the neighbour- 
hood, and after setting it lightly, peg it down 
with a bit of stick on each side, in order to 
prevent it overturning. 

Proceed in the same manner to set the 
other traps in suitable spots, putting up 
a small branch or stick as a landmark, in 
order to indicate the spot, so that it may not 
be overlooked on the return journey. A few 
grains of corn or a handful of peas scattered 
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frames which are sometimes used by game- 
keepers to cover the coops in which the very 
young pheasants are housed at night. These 
can be obtained in town at the firms which 
manufacture wire netting, fire-guards, ete., or 
may be purchased at any ironmonger's shop 
in the country. See that the space between 
the bars is sufficiently small to prevent the 
mice slipping through. 

These frames can be joined together with 
strong wire, and should be fastened to the 
sides in the same manner, holes having been 
previously punched in the tin for the purpose. 
The bedrooms, also made of tin, are firmly 
secured to the sides with solder, and com- 
municate with the living-room by a small 
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around the neighbourhood of the trap, will 
sometimes prove an alluring bait, especially 
if placed rather thickly in the runs. 

In the course of an hour or so, the traps 
may be revisited, and re-set or baited if neces- 
sary. When you come to one which contains 
a visitor, the best plan is to take up the trap, 
and place it carefully in some basket, leaving 
the mouse inside. Do not take out your 
capture until you have the mouse-cage 
carefully prepared and everything fitted up for 
its convenience. 

The next important point to consider is the 
cage—the future home of your pets—and 
this will require a little consideration. It 
must be sufficiently large to allow the mice 
full scope to use their limbs, and should be so 
lofty that they can exercise their climbing 
powers freely when so disposed. 

Remember that a cage for a wild wood- 
mouse, which from its earliest existence has 
been accustomed to roam far and wide 
through the woods and forests, and over the 
large grass-blown fields, must of necessity be 
differently constructed from that of a tame 
white mouse, who has probably been born in 
captivity and has never really known what 
freedom is. Then, too, it must be strong, 
with not too much woodwork, for the mice 
have remarkably good teeth, and will soon 
make an exit through the thin board by 
means of their sharp, chisel-like incisors. 
A cage suitable to the requirements of the 
wood-mouse should therefore be made of as 
little wood as possible, and even that little 
should be protected by a lining of tin. 

The following description will, I think, be 
useful when making a cage for these pets. 
The bottom and the sides are of tin, while 
the front, top, and back are made of the wire 


round hole, over which is a sliding door 
which may be raised by a wire from the 
top. 

The bedrooms should have sloping lids, 
through which new bedding may be put, 
and both bedrooms and living-rooms must 
be provided with sliding floors or drawers to 
ensure the cage being properly cleaned. 

A dwelling of this description can be 
easily put together by a skilful lad, and has 
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A Useful Mouse-cage. 


one decided advantage over a wooden one, 
from the fact that the mice cannot possibly 
escape, except, of course, through some 
carelessness on the part of the owner, in 
leaving the door open, or failing to fasten 
the lids properly. 

When it is completed, put in a good layer 
of fresh deal sawdust into each bedroom, 
and then a litter of soft hay, moss, and dried 
leaves, which should be mixed well before- 
hand, after which the floor of the living- 
room must be covered with a thick layer of 
dry earth, op the ‘op of which put some dead 
cak-ieaves, an¢ some twigs of oak or hazel. 
If you cen get soma branches with acorns or 
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nuts on, 80 much the better. Finally, a few 
ears of wheat or barley, a handful of peas, 
and the carpet will be complete. 

A tin for drinking-water should be hung 
down from the wires sufficiently low to 
allow the animals to drink easily, but not 
Tow enough for them to upset it on the 
ground. 

The house is now ready for the incoming 
tenants, and, in order to get them safely in, 
the best plan is to open the wire door in the 
front, and put the trap containing the 
mouse inside, covering it with the hand, then 
press gently on the spring that fastens the 
lid to raise it a little, and blow softly at the 
other end. 

This will cause the mouse to jump (for 
they seem to hate the cold), and finding the 
way clear he will make a spring, landing 
safely in the living-room, and after a few 
wild dashes round will probably make a 
dive into the dark bedroom, and disappear. 
With a little care, they may be all safely 
stowed away in their new home, without any 
unnecessary pain or fright ; and having ac- 
complished this somewhat difficult feat, you 
must next consider the proper or natural 
way of treating them. 

It is in this particular that so many fail 
in attempting to domesticate wild animals, 
that a few words of advice may not be out of 
place. You must first of all try and get an 
insight into the life and habits of the animal 
you wish to keep in confinement, and study 
these points well before you attempt to keep 
it in captivity. 

Some animals, like the hedgehog and bat, 
for instance, sleep all day, and only come 
out to feed during the night, while others, 
on the other hand, sleep at night and feed 
during the day. Some animals pass the 
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greater part of the winter months in a coma- 
tose state, like the dormouse, while others, 
like the rabbit and rat, are lively the whole 
year round, Then with regard to food. 
Some feed exclusively on herbage, others on 
flesh, or insects, so that unless strict atten- 
tion is paid to diet the chances that your 
new captures will survive more than a few 
days are very small. If, on the other hand, 
you faithfully follow out, as far as you can, 
the natural habits of the animal, both as 
regards housing and feeding, your efforts, 
sooner or later, will be crowned with 
success. 

We find that the wood-mouse lives on corn 
and other seeds, acorns, nuts, besides various 
other fruits, and the roots of certain plants. 
We must, therefore, keep it well supplied 
with these viands, with an occasional 
variety in the shape of a hard crust or a piece 
of plain biscuit. 

Remember, too, that mice arc iixe rats and 
rabbits, and must be continually gnawing 
something, in order to keep their teeth down 
to their proper size, and, as we have prevented 
them from using their dental organs on their 
house by building it of tin, we must provide 
something for them to gnaw instead, and for 
this purpose a good lump of hard wood is an 
excellent substitute and one that will be 
greatly welcomed by the fraternity. 

So dependent are rodents on this habit of 
constantly gnawing, that if they are confined 
in a place where there is no opportunity for 
them to do so, the teeth will speedily grow to 
an abnormal size, and eventually kill the 
avimal. 

I once saw the skull of a rabbit, with one 
of the incisors of the lower jaw quite three 
inches in length, and curved so as to form & 
ring nearly an inch in diameter. 


I think I have said enough to show the 
necessity of supplying rats, mice, and indeed 
all rodents, with a “gnawing” block, or 
something equivalent, and no thoughtful boy 
will ever omit anything that will tend to the 
comfort and well-being of the pets under his 
care. 

For the first week or so, and indeed until 
your mice have recovered from their fright 
and begin to feel at home, some care will be 
needed in opening and shutting the bed- 
room doors, as they are very wary and given 
to make sudden bolts, and once outside the 
cage you will have a great difficulty to catch 
them. 

In cases of this kind, I generally use a 
sheet of plain window-glass, which I slip 
beneath the cover as soon as it is raised. 
The light frightens the mice, and finding that 
they cannot escape through the glass, they 
immediately beat a hasty retreat to the living- 
room, when the sliding door may be closed, 
and the bedroom thoroughly cleaned and 
washed. Begin by feeding them at regular 
hours, and accustom them to see you watch- 
ing them, whistling softly or making some 
sound that they will recognise as the call to 
dinner, and by-and-by, as they become tamer, 
you may perhaps coax them to eat from your 
hand, or allow you to stroke them or even 
handle them, without attempting to bite or 
run away. 

When the cold weather sets in and they 
begin to get sleepy or lazy in their habits, do 
not attempt to arouse them, but let them do 
exactly what they feel inclined to do; they 
will feed when they want to, and sleep when 
they are so disposed, while any artificial 
means of yours to waken or force them to eat 
will only prove a certain failure, and perhaps 
heve fatal results. 
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™™. all accounts last year was a year of 

disappointment to nine-tenths of the 
school elevens, and the match lists were 
struggled through under difficulties raised 
by illness and the weather. Not for years 
had there been so many draws and postpone- 
ments, and in several instances matches had 
to be declared off owing to the impossibility 
of sending out an eleven that was really 
representative of the school strength. There 
was good cricket and as much of it as usual, 
but the results can hardly be treated as 
affording that test of comparative excellence 
which they do under happier circumstances. 

The M.C.C. played thirty-nine school 
matches, of which four were drawn and six were 
lost. The schools fortunate enough to bzat 
the M.C.C. were Epsom, Bedford Grammar, 
Sherborne, Clifton, Malvern, and Merchant 
Taylors’, and those that made a draw of 
the, to them, great cricket trial of the year 
were Highgate, Eton, Cheltenham, and Wel- 
lington. 

Ardingly was beaten by 40 runs on the 
first innings ; Bath reccived a severe beating. 
Bedford Grammar School won on the first 
innings by 39 runs, the victory being one of 
five out of twelve matches played, and mainly 
owing to C. J. Beazley, the most promising 
member of the eleven. Bedford Modern did 
not do so well, for though they succeeded in 
putting together 159, the M.C.C. totalled up 
235. Their best man was A. J. Turner, whose 
bowling average was 8 and whose batting 
average was 27. Blackheath were beaten by 
an innings, and Bradfield got very much the 
worst of it, for against the M.C.C. innings of 
140 all they could do was 21 for the first 
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innings and 21 for the second; and yet the 
eleven was, if anything, above the average, 
although the Radley match was also lost, 
and Sherborne were only beaten by 18 runs. 
Brighton succeeded in beating Lancing by 
over two hundred runs, but that was the only 
match, out of twelve, won during the season. 
Dulwich beat them by 187 runs, Tonbridge 
beat them by 352 runs, and the M.C.C. beat 
them by 274 runs. 

Charterhouse only lost two matches, those 
against the M.C.C. and Zingari. They had 
no Wellington match last year, and the only 
school match was with Westminster, which 
was won by an innings and 147 runs. The 
eleven was strong in batting. One of them, 
F. L. Fane, had the splendid everage of 51, 
and the captain, E. Garnett, had an average 
of 49, to which a not-out innings of 149 
largely contributed. Cheltenham and Clifton 
both won their M.C.C. matches. Cheltenham 
lost but two matches altogether, while Clif- 
ton lost but one; and yet there could be no 
comparison between the teams, for Clifton 
beat Cheltenham by an innings and 115 runs, 
and their innings was declared closed at the 
fall of the seventh wicket. In J. H. Curtis 
Clifton had the best school batsman of the 
year. One of his scores was 228 not out, and 
his average 64; and in C. L. Townsend Clif- 
ton had not only the best school bowler of 
the year, but one of the best of the batsmen, 
his bowling average being 8 for 85 wickets, 
and his batting average 36. 

Croydon was beaten by the M.C.C. by 
85 runs, but otherwise did fairly well. 
Denstone had rather a stronger eleven than 
usual. The Derby eleven of the year con- 


sisted of two men and a tail. Dover would 
have done better had its bowling not been so 
weak. Dulwich was beaten by the M.C.C. 
and by Tonbridge, but gained an easy victory 
over Brighton. Epsom managed to beat the 
M.C.C. by 25 runs in the firstinnings. Eton 
had rather a stronger eleven than usual, but 
rain saved Harrow from defeat, and made 
the M.C.C. match a fiasco, owing to its being 
impossible to complete an innings; the great 
success of the year was the victory over 
Winchester. 

Finchley and the Forest went down easily 
before the M.C.C. ; but Felstead made a better 
fight of it. Haileybury won a match, that 
against Eton Ramblers; tied a match, that 
against Marlborough Blues; drew a match, 
that against Upper Tooting ; and lost seven 
matches, among which were those against 
M.C.C., Wellington, and Cheltenham, the last 
being lost by only a run. This was un- 
doubtedly the best school match of the year. 
Cheltenham’s first innings amounted to 172, 
to which Haileybury replied with 158. Then 
Cheltenham improved on their first innings 
considerably: H. B. Jeffrey, who had made 
87 at his first attempt, carried his bat 
through for 78, and E. C. O. Graham, who 
had previously scored 13, hit up 70, and these 
with a 12 from F. H. B. Champain, a lot of 
single figures, and an unexpecied 10 from 
W. F. Way, gave a total of 211. This gave 
Haileybury 226 to get, and they got them all 
but two. The first wicket fell for nothing, 
the second man made 8, the next 2, and 
things looked hopeless when ©. V. Mills 
began to play up. He made 48, Brodrick 
made 20, then the next man made a single; 


but the next, P. P. Graves, who had made 12 
not out the first innings, proved to be good 
for 29, and G. H. Stevenson, who was to 
carry out his bat, kept hitting away, so that 
the score steadily grew until only two were 
required to win, and then the last man was 
clean bowled. 

Harrow drew only one match out of ten, 
that against Eton, tive of the others being 
won, among the losses being the M.C.C. 
match. The eleven was a very level one, 
and formed one of the best fielding sides of 
the year. Of the sixty-nine matches with 
Eton twelve have now been drawn, and 
Harrow has won twenty-nine; the interest 
in the forthcoming match on July 12 lies in 
the anticipation of Eton being able to make 
matters level. 

The M.C.C. match with Highgate ended 
in a draw, owing to the weather not allowing 
Highgate to have an innings. Hurst was 
beaten by the M.C.C. by five wickets. King’s 
College gave a terrible display on the day of 
their trial, being all out for 38 against the 
M.C.C. innings of 249. Lancing was beaten 
by 171 rans, and, in fact, only won two 
matches out of ten; M. M. Knight had a 
batting average of 27 and a_ bowling 
average of 16, but he was the only member 
of the eleven whose bowling average was not 
more than double the batting average. 

Malvern lost only two matches out of 
fifteen ; the M.C.C. match was won by 
seven wickets, but the Sherborne match and 
the Repton match both ended in draws. 
Five members of the team averaged over 20, 
but the strength of the batting was more 
than balanced by the weakness of the 
bowling. 

The Marlborough match with the M.C.C. 
ended in the school being defeated by an 
innings and 117 runs, and a defeat by an 
innings and 82 runs was received at the 
hands of Rugby, and another by an innings 
and 34 runs from Cheltenham: and yet the 
Marlborough batting was fairly good, the 
weakness being in ‘he bowling and fielding. 
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Merchant Taylors’ won their M.C.C. match 
handsomely, by 64 runs; the Mill Hillians 
lost theirs by 90 runs. 

Radley beat Bradfield and won six other 
matches, but lost the M.C.C. match by 126 
runs; the eleven, unlike all the other teams 
of the year, was stronger in its bowling and 
fielding than in its batting. Repton had a 
disappointing season, winning but two 
matches out of twelve, but then, the team 
had but one good all-round cricketer, and 
a very good one, in A. Eccles. Rossall won 
but five matches out of fifteen ; its victories, 
however, included those over Loretto and 
Shrewsbury, the only two school matches of 
the year. Rugby beat Marlborough by an 
innings and 82 runs, and won three other 
matches; but as six matches were lost, the 
season can hardly be considered as successful, 
although it was noteworthy for J. Stanning’s 
batting and the bowling of Sample and 
Gowers. 

St. Paul's won their M.C.C. match. Sher- 
borne won theirs, and although they lost the 
Bradfield match and drew against Malvern, 
they managed to win five matches out of 
twelve; in fact, they were a good eleven, not 
strong in bowling, but with three of their 
men in the century list, one of them with an 
average of 36 and another with an average of 
37, the latter being J. E. Stevens, one of the 
best batsmen Sherborne has had. Shrews- 
bary simply did not win a match, and lost in 
a wholesale fashion. Tonbridge had one of 
the best elevens of the year. The only match 
lost was that against the M.C.C., and among 
the wins were tremendous victories over 
Dulwich and Lancing and Brighton. Six 
members of the team averaged over 20; the 
captain, B. D. Bannon, hada spl endid average 
of 60, and the bowling was at times excel- 
lent. 

Uppingham was another of the schools 
which did not win a match during the year, 
but in this case the weather had much to 
answer for. Only two matches were lost, 
that against the Incogniti and that against 
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the Surrey Club and Ground, the first of 
which was only lost by a wicket. The team 
was rather strong in batting, but the bowling 
was poor. The captain, C. E. M. Wilson, 
played one innings of 126 not out, and had 
the excellent average of 44. Wellington was 
very strong, both in batting and bowling. 
Only one match was lost, that against the 
Free Foresters, and of the three matches won, 
one was against Haileybury and the other 
against the Staff College, whose eleven could 
only compile 32 runs against the boys, who 
declared at 443. Westminster also won but 
three matches, but against these there were 
to be set no less than eight losses. The 
bowling was poor, and the batting was pretty 
but not effective; at the same time, the old 
school was stronger than it had been for 
some years. Winchester won four matches 
out of thirteen, and the eleven was Ly no 
means 80 good as it was the year before. 

In Scotland Blair Lodge won 16 matches 
out of 21, and was easily champion school, 
beating, among others, Glenalmond, Fettes, 
Merchiston, Loretto, the Academy, Edinburgh 
University, and Glasgow University, the only 
defeats being sustained from the Royal High 
School, the Australasians, and an eleven 
of English Public Schoolsmen. At the head 
of the averages was F. N. ‘Townsend, with 34, 
and only one of the eleven failed to reach 
double figures. With such a run of easy 
victories, the bowling averages were neces- 
sarily low, and, as far as good school cricket is 
concerned, were phenomenal, for out of the 
five bowlers one averaged 3 per wicket, 
another 5, and two 6. Of the other leading 
Scottish schools, Loretto beat Fettes, and 
Merchiston beat Loretto; but the Fettes 
eleven was apparently the best of the three, 
notwithstanding. It is only by way of the 
Loretto match with Rogsall that any means 
of comparison is available between the Eng- 
lish and Scottish schools, and, judging from 
the result of that match, it would seem as 
though Blair Lodge was quite as strong as 
any team south of the Border. 
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Problem No. 408. 
By A. W. GaLitzky. 


‘White to play and mate in three (3) mores. 


As Aranic Enp-Gamr. 
(Continued from our last chess column.) 
In variation d Black’s seventh move was Kt 

—Kt 5; therefore the pieces are now situated 
thus: White, K-Q B 5; R—Q 5. Black, 
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K—Q Kt 2; Kt—K Kt 5. White must now 
play carefully in order to capture the Kt, and 
proceeds 8, K—Q 6, Kt—K 6. 9, R—Kt5 
(ch.), K-R 3. 10, K—B 5, Kt—Q 4 (this 
move is omitted by Berger, who gives Kt— 
B 4 and Kt 5 followed by R—Kt 6 (ch.) and 
R—K 6; and Kt—B 7, Q 8 and B 8, followed 
by R—Kt 3, etc.). 11, R—Kt 8, Kt—K 2 (or 
ef). 12,R—Kt 8, K-R 2. 13, R—K 8, 
Kt—B 4. 14, R—K 5, Kt_R 3. 15, K—Q 
5, Kt—Kt 5. 16, RK 6; or if 15, -K—Kt 2; 
16, K—K 6, ete. 

(e) Kt—B 2. 12, K—B6, and mate or loss 
of the Kt follows. 

(f) Kt B45 (to B 3 would produce R—-Kt 
6 (ch.) etc.). 12, R—K 3, and both K—Kt 2 
or Kt— Kt 3 are followed by 183, K—Q 6; if 
then Kt from Kt 3 to B 5; 14, K—K 5, Kt— 
Kt 3(ch.); 15, K-B5, Kt—B sq. 16, R— 
K7, K—Kt3. 17, R—K B 7, and 18, R or 
K takes Kt, ete. 

Other replies are treated in a similar man- 
ner, for instance 11,—Kt—B 3. 12,K—B 6, 
K—R2, 13,R—K 3, K—Kt sq. 14, R—-K 
6, Kt—Kt 5. 15, K—Q 5, K—B2._ 16, K. 
Q4,K—Q2. 17,R—K Kt 6, Kt—B7. 18, 
R—Kt 2, Kt—-R 6. 19, K—K 3, K—K 3. 
20, R—Kt 3, ete. 

Another well-known end-game, or rather 
problem, from Arabia, given by Linde as 
No. 8, is this: White, K—K B 8; Rs—Q sq. 
and K Bsq.; Kt—-K B3; P—K 4. Black, 


K—K 3; Rs—K Kt 3 and KR2; Kt-KR 
3; P—_K 4. White mates in three moves: 
1, Kt—Kt 5(ch.),Rx Kt. 2, R—B 6 (ch.), K 
xR. 8, R—Q6 mate. 

The oldest problem, a mate in nine moves, 
is recorded in a Persian manuscript, and 
stated to be by Mutasim Billah, who was 
Caliph at Bagdad from 833 to 842, and was. 
the third son of Harun al Rashid. This 
problem, in the Stamma notation, is this : 
White, K dl; Fers, d5; R a7, c7; Alfilcl, 
15; Kt b6,d4; P b2,e2. Black, K b8; Fers 
b1; Rg6, h4; Alfil a6, f4; Kt b7,c5; Pad, 
a5, d6,e5. All White’s moves are checks, 
thus: 1,R a b7, Ktb?7. 2,Rc8,K a7. 3, 
Kt b5, K b6. 4. Rc6, K b5. 5, A d7, K b4. 
6, R b6, K c5. 7, Rb5, K d4. 8, P e3, 
Kd3. 9,Af5. If at move 2 the A a6 had 
taken the R c8, there would have followed Kt 
c6 check, and Kt a8 mate. 


SortTion or Propuem No. 407.—1, P—B 
6,BxK P (ora, 6, c, d). 2, R-Q 8 (ch.), 
K«R. 8, BR mates at KB8. (a)BxBP. 
2, R—B 8 (ch.), K—K 2 (if KxR; 8, R—Q 
8); 3, RxBmate. (b)B—Bsq. 2,R—-Q8 
(ch.), Kx R. 3, R—B 8 mate. (c) P queens 
or B—R7. 2, BPxB (ch.), K—Q sq. 3,P 
—KT7mate. (d) PxR. 2,B Px B(ch.),K 
—Q sq. 3, B—-R5 mate. 
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“OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
(Continued from p. 511.} 


IL.—Design and Construction. 


i will be seen by reference to p. 62 of the 

present volume that we offered Prizes to 
the value of Two Guineas, exclusive of any 
“ Over-age”’ Prizes that might be awarded, 
for the best model of a Fowls’ House and 
Run; competitors to be judged in two classes, 
the Juniors embracing all ages up to 16, and 
the Seniors those from 16 to 24. 

Our Award is as follows: 


SkN10R DIVision. 
First Prize—One Guinea. 

Joun Wiiuiass, Jus. (age 19), Upton, Southwell, 

Notts. 

Second Prize—Hulf-a-Guinea. 

CuaRtes EDWARD WILKINSON (age 17), Rydal Mount, 

Duchy Road, Harrogate. 

CERTIPICATES, 
Names arranged in order of merit.] 

Epwiy Russext, Broad Oak, Cluddingly, Sussex. 
Hansert J. SEXTON, 4 Risbygate Street, Bury St. Ed- 

munds. 
Writutam Harren, 46 Tower Street. Portobello, Edin- 

burgh. ; 
A. TiLy, 69 Sumner Roa, Croydon. 


Jentor Divisios. 
Prize—Half-a-Guinea. 


Epacxp Ratrx Foury (age 14), 93 Portland Road, 
Hove, West Brighton. 


CERTIFICATE. 


Grorce Semren, 1 Gracious Street, Whittlesea, near 
Peterborough, 
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“OVER-AGE" DIvIsIoN. 
Prizes—Half-a-Guinea each. 


Joun Acott, 114 Upland Road, East Dulwich. 
EVELYN GRINSTON, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, w. 


DRAWINGS ONLY. 


There has evidently been a misreading by 
some of the instructions for this competi- 
tion. We described it as “ Design and Con- 
struction,” and asked for “models.” We 
quite thought. this would be understood by 
all as implying the need for sending in com- 
pletely constructed models; but not a few 
have not so read us, and have submitted 
drawings only. Now, it has ever been our 
rule in these competitions not to allow com- 
petitors, if otherwise deserving, to suffer 
through any mere accidental misunderstand- 
ing of our requirements, and we will not 
make these form any exception. We there- 
fore award a special prize and certificates as 
follows : 

Sgvionrs, 
Prize—One Guinea, 
G. RoxaLd StorraR (age 18), co Baird, 13 Gibson 

Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

CERTIFICATES. 
W. Stewart, P.O. Box 280, St. John's, Quebec, Canaila. 
A.M. Promwgr, Fox Inu, Altofts, near Normanton, 


Yorkshire, 
CysrkNyn Owens, Traws, Afon, Bettws-y-Coed, North 
Wales, 
- JUNIORS. 
CERTIFICATES. 


Jamrs WILLIAM WHITE, 347 Commercial Road, Land. 
port, : 
S. Burien, 28 Lower High Street, Wednesbury. 


This has been in many respects a very 
interesting competition. For one thing, the 
models and drawing submitted, in most cases 
evidence an intelligent appreciation of the 
needs of the birds. Quiet for sitting hens, 
facilities for cleaning out, and efficient ven- 
tilation are properly arranged for. Damp, 
draught, and vermin have also been borne 
in mind as a possible danger, and the perches, 
while sufficiently high, are not too high for 
heavy birds to reach, and are so placed as to 
obviate the mischief of fouling the nests or 
other perches. In some few cases a trifle 
more light would have been an advantage ; 
but on the whole we have little to complain 
of in this respect. In such houses as these 
fowls should thrive indeed. In one case the 
house was so constructed as not only to be 
easily detached from the run—a feature 
in most models—but to be readily moved 
from place to place in yard or meadow, by 
means of two double-handed poles, sliding 
into staples at either side. 

In the Junior class there was practically 
but little competition, but very few models 
or drawings presenting any claim to serious 
notice. In the case of the Prize-taker, the 
workmanship was neat and clean, and the 
design itself not at all badly conceived, 
though facilities for thorough ventilation 
were lacking. 

In the *Over-age” division only two 
models call for notice, and we divide the 
Prize between them. The one excelled in 
amplitude of detail, the other in picturesque- 
ness combined with utility. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1895. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


THE RIDERS: OR, THROUGH FOREST AND SAVANNAH. 


By AsHmMorE Russan AND FREDERICK BoyLe. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—A MIDNIGHT HUNT. | 


ERTzZ was standing near the mouth of 
tke creek. He had heard the pad- 
dies. 

“ What luck?” he asked as the dug-out 
came in, “ And what’s that ?”’ observing 
the beautiful raft. 

“Don't you see?” Harry laughed. 
“It's our fairy godmother’s own boat, of 
course. We've just paid a visit to Fairy- 
Jand, and we've brought you some samples 
of the vegetation." : 

They stopped before the hut. Joaquin 
cast off the raft and made it fast to a 
bush on the bank, where Hertz examined 
it closely. 

“T’ve heard that some of the Carib In- 
dians to the south use such rafts,” he re- 
marked, “but really this looks as if the 
Guatusos are civilised in their way. H’m! 
Well, let us see the orchids—I can under- 
stand those! We shall just have time 
to fix them on the trees before sundown. 
Of course you've brought the new Cattleya 
from Fairyland?” 

“No,” cried Jack, “that’s a mere 
earthly plant by comparison.” 

With "pride they lifted out the baskets 
and the loose plants. 

“Splendid!” exclaimed the Collector, 
when they submitted the pink Odonto- 
glossum Rosstz. ‘I know it—rubescens. 
‘We must have all we can find. That 
Onc. cheirophorum is almost new—quite 
new in Costa Rica. A lot came from New 
Grenada last year. Ach / what have you 
got there?” It was the Oncidium with 
the fourteen foot flower scapes, some of 
which they had brought intact by twining 
them round the basket. Hertz unwound 
one and stretched it out. ‘A marvel 
—a heavenly marvel!” he cried. 

“It’s new, isn’t it?’ asked Harry. 

“Glorious new! The most lovely 
thing of the genus I ever saw. Our jour- 
ney won't be wasted if we don't find War- 
cewiez’s wonder. That you have proved. 
And there’s a new Cattleya—a divine 
thing. This is very encouraging, boys. 
You looked well where you found it ?"” 

“Yesa—we got two others—resting,” 
answered Jack. “I thought the one in 
bloom was a Skinneri, at first.” 

“But Harry soon set you right, eh? 
You have done well, boys!” 

After landing the orchids, in the most 
matter of fact way he could assume Jack 
produced the skins. 

“Eh?” cried Hertz. “Why, they're 
fresh !—Do you mean to say you killed 
these brutes ?”” 

“ We killed the bigger one between us,” 
said Jack proudly; “and Joaquin killed 
the other with his spears.” - 

“What a terror I should have been in 
had I heard the firing! But in these 
thick woods sound is stifled. Boys, I 
will never let you go by yourselves again ! 
You have no business to be shooting 
jaguare, and I won't haveit! Your father 
sent you out in my charge to collect 
orchids, and you've done little but fight 
dattles and storm towns and kill wild 
beasts since you came to this country. 
Now this is your last adventure—mind 
that!’ But he patted their shoulders all 
the same, saying, “ Now tell me about it! 
—You young heroes!” , 

“Let us tie up the plants first,” said 
Harry. And Jack added, “Is there any- 
thing to cat? We're starving!” 
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They fastened the orchids upon trees 
round the hut with wire brought for that 
purpose, little Pedro assisting. 

“TI suppose you haven’t seen many 
plants like this?” said Harry in a casual 
way while tying up the Cattleya. 

“T have, Sezior,” answered the little 
fellow. 

“Where ? In Nicaragua, or here ?” 

“Here, Senor.” 

Hertz heard both question and answer. 
Turning to Joaquin, who had just brought 
an armful of plants from the creek, he said, 
“ Pedro tells us he has seen many flowers 
like these. Can you guide us to them ?” 

The aged Indian took a bloom in his 
hand. “The flowers Pedro has seen are 
not quite like this,” he said. ‘The plant 
is the same, but the blossom is different.” 

“ More beautiful ?” 

“Yes, Seftor.” 

An inspiration came to Hertz. “ Jack,” 
he cried, “call Pepe and a Carib to help 
you to fix up these plants. Harry, fetch 
me your colour-box, some paper, if you 
have any, and water. There’s just time 
before the light fails.” 

Harry understood and ran, returning 
quickly with sketching materials—the 
paper ready on the drawing-board. : 

Hertz sat down, and, holding the board 
with his hook, outlined a single broad 
leaf on a furrowed pseudo-bulb of almost 
the same length. Then, with deft fingers, 
he sketched a great flower—half a foot 
across—inixed the ground colours and 
filled them in—rich yellow the sepals and 
petals, crimscn the lip. Not yet was the 
glorious bloom complete. Delicate pencil- 
lings of crimson he traced on sepals and 
petals, broad lines and a dainty network 
of gold on the great frilled lip. 

Joaquin stood behind the artist, his eyes 
fixed on the paper. Harry watched him, 
but he gave no sign of recognition. 

“ There !’’ exclaimed the Collector, ashe 
finished. ‘‘ We’velost Warcewicz’'spicture, 
but this is near enough to be recognised, 
Thope, if Joaquin knows the plant.—Joa- 
quin,”’ addressing the Indian in Spanish, 
“ have you ever seen a flower like it?” 

The old man took the paper and 
looked at it from different points of view. 

“ Many races of savages cannot under- 
stand a drawing when it is put into their 
hands,” Hertz remarked; “but we have 
had evidence that Joaquin is used to 
these things.” 5 

The Indian’s face beamed into a sort of 
laugh. 

“T see, Senor,” he said. 

“ And you know it ?—you know where 
it grows?” 

Joaquin turned grave. He did not 
answer. Hertz repeated the questions. 

“ Yes,” he suid at length, unwillingly. 

“ Hurrah!” cried Harry. 

Hertz sprang to his feet. “ Will you 
guide us there?” 

“ Sertores, you must not ask this.” 

“Why?” 

For the first time in their acquaintance 
Joaquin betrayed a touch of anger. 
“Leave it, Sevores,” he said. “The 
woods are boundless, and that flower 
perhaps grows in many parts. I have 
made peace for you with the Indians. 
They will let you search.” 

“ But,’ said Harry, “we have every 
reason to think that it does not grow in 
many parts. Come, good Joaquin. Do 
take us to the spot you know.” 


“To you also, nitio, I say that you 
must not ask this. I have sworn to help 
you, but I ask release for this.” 

Harry began to speak; but Hertz 
motioned him to be silent. 

“You swore to help the nivo, but that 
was not all—you swore to serve him, 
Joaquin. And he bids you lead us to 
that place.” 

The Indian was silent ; his face working 
with emotion. Hertz continued : 

“We came to this country from our 
home, thousands of miles away across 
the ocean, for no purpose but to get that 
flower. What we have suffered—what 
the youngest of us did for you—you know. 
There is but one way you can repay him. 
You will not refuse !"” 

Still Joaquin did not answer. 
trembled with agitation. 

“You will not break your oath, 
Joaquin?” 

In a changed, weak voice the aged 
Indian spoke at length: 

“Tt is a terrible place, Sevior. I know 
not what danger you will run.” 

He yielded thus. Gladly Hertz dropped 
the subject, for the old man’s excitement 
was pitiable. Better let him regain com- 
posure. 

“We have perfect confidence in your 
power and judgment, Joaquin,” he said, 
returning towards the hut; “ and if disaster 
should come of it we know for certain 
that you will have done your best.” 

The Indian nodded—evidently he could 
not speak—and strode off alone into the 
forest. 

“What do you think of it?” asked 
Harry, who was deeply impressed. 

“T think—putting all we have noticed 
together, and remembering stories 1 heard 
in Mexico and Guatemala—that Joaquin 
is a descendant of one of the old Cacique 
families, or else of one of the old priests— 
perhaps both. It would not surprise me 
at all if this spot where he has seen the 
Cattleya proved to be one of the holy 
places—perhaps, who knows ?—another 
Copan or Palenque. Indeed, there is not 
the slightest improbability in fancying that 
such @ city exists in these woods. No 
civilised mortal, assuredly, has been 
through them except a body of mutineers 
from Drake’s ships—and they never 
reached Europe to tell the tale. We 
have here, Harry, a stretch of something 
like five hundred miles long and two 
hundred _wide—as big as England—un- 
traversed and unknown—utterly! I say, 
speaking with some knowledge—of the 
subject in general, mind you, not of this 
particular district—that it is more than 
likely some great old city should be found 
—perhaps, who knows ? not ruined!” 

““T never saw you so excited before,” 
Harry interrupted, “except over an 
orchid.” 

“Why,” Hertz laughed, “ there’s reason 
for excitement, isn’t there—if my notion 
should prove true? But I was going to 
say that, if there is such a city or holy 
place, evidently Joaquin has influence 
there. Now, we'll have done with the 
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matter for awhile. Here's your brother! 
Lae your adventure with the jaguars, 
ack.” 


“ Of course,” rejoined Jack, springing 
to his feet and reaching for his gun. 
~ Where is he ?”’ 

“In ribber, sah. No good go now. 
Maniti him feed in de middle ob de night 
ar befo’ de sun rise.” 

“Have your boat ready, then,” said 
Hertz. “ But it must not be overloaded, so 
Joaquin and Pepe had better remain here.” 

Joe hurried away to cut some bushes 
while there was still light—the sun was 
sinking fast. 

“What is a maniti?"” asked Jack, as 
soon as the Carib had gone. 

“I thought you didn’t quite know,” 
laughed the Collector. “It is a great 
water-beast, what you might calla hybrid 
between seal and cow. Its head is not 
unlike that of a hornless cow, and it 
srazes on the coarse grass overhanging 
river banks and on aquatic plants. The 
rest of it is like a seal. As it can neither 
walk nor crawl it is never seen out of the 
water. I suppose you were thinking of 
shooting it, Jack ?” 

“T was. Can't it be shot?” 

“Not easily. The maniti is so shy 
that it can seldom be approached in what 
you may call a shooting light. Its hide 
is very thick, and so is its blubber. I 
should imagine that the chance of killing 
snch a fat beast in the water with a 
oullet is very small. The natives hunt it 
with spears.” 

++ How large is it?” asked Harry. 

** When full grown I believe it measures 
bout fifteen feet in length, and weighs, 
yerhaps, three-quarters of. a ton. <A 
‘tranger creature I am not acquainted 
vith. The female suckles its young like 
: monkey!” 

« Why, it must be a sort of mermaid!” 
ried Jack. 

« That's just what it is! The only evi- 
lence of mermaids we have which may 
ve called serious comes from lands where 
uaniti, or dugong as they are called in 
he East Indies, abound. The best in 
very sense is that of Valentyn, whose 
Natural History of the Dutch Indies’ is 
till an authority. Valentyn, who was 
haplain to the factory at Amboyna, cites 

crowd of eyewitnesses, officers and most 
espectable people, who had seen scores of 
aermaids. And he is quite furiously in- 
ignant at the suggestion that they may 
erhaps have been maniti, which was a 
otion first broached by people of common 
2nse in his time.” . 

Jack was too much excited to hear this 
iscourse. 

++ What are the Caribs doing? "he asked. 

They went to the creek, where the dug- 

it lay. Already it was scarcely recog- 
isable asaboat. Bushes hid the vanwale 
ad stuck out from the bows and stern. 
>e was coiling a lasso, one end of which 
2 had fastened to a stout spear with a 
adie like a harpoon. 

++ They are making the dug-out resemble 

floating tree,” Hertz explained. “Call 
s when it is time to start, Joe.” 

-* A’ right, sah,” answered the Carib. 

*Chey returned tothe hut, where Joaquin 
1d kindled a fire and Pepe was preparing 

pper. After the meal Hertz said— 

++ Now let mo hekr the rest of that: tigre 
ory, and then we will get to sleep.” 
-Jack finished his tale, and then, of 
uarse, they begged an explanation of the 
rxioval of the whiskers, if the Collector 
uld give one. - 
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“ Why,” said he, “1 can't tell you pre- 
cisely what Joaquin’s motive may have 
been, for several are recognised in different 
countries—indeed by people in tho same 
country. But you may take it that wher- 
ever the great felines live—lions, tigers, 
leopards, in the Old World, pumas and 
jaguars in the New—the inhabitants 
always value their whiskers, and they like, 
also, to secure the claws. The motive, as 
I have said, is various, but most com- 
monly, I fear, malignant. Everywhere it 
is believed that the whiskers are a deadly 
poison . 

“Oh!” Harry interrupted, “ that could 
not be Joaquin’s motive!” 

“No. But you remarked how sternly 
he took away those which Pepe had got 
hold of. And mind you, Harry, thie is 
another illustration of the fact I have often 
pointed out—that the ideas of savages are 
by no means so unreasonable as the 
thoughtless are apt to suppose—far, in- 
deed, from that. To fancy tiger's whiskers 
poisonous is absurd, if you put it in that 
way. But the savage understands simply 
that they will kill people, and there he is 
quite correct; for they are cut into tiny 
lengths and given in the food. It’s like 
swallowing a multitude of little needles. 
The chances, as doctors calculate, are as 
nearly as possible equal that they will 
cause inflammation of the stomach, and if 
that happens the man is almost sure to die. 

“Well, besides that, the whiskers are 
great charms. If burnt simply under a 
person's nose the fumes make him brave. 
Burnt with the proper ceremonies, they 
are an irresistible love charm, and that, 
I daresay, was Pepe’s idea. Again, they 
are a necessary ingredient for necromancy 
—raising the dead in particular. There, 
perhaps, you have Joaquin’s motive. 
Others there are probably, but these I 
know.” 

“ And the claws 7” 

“They are less potent charms of the 
same sort; and, besides, a scratch from a 
tiger's claw is thought deadly, and this, 
again, is reasonable. In any collection of 
Indian weapons you will see what is called 
a Wagnakh, an instrument modelled on 
the tiger’s paw, which is fatal at close 
quarters. It was with a W: that 
Sivaji, the Mahratta hero, killed Afzul 
Khan at a great crisis. In the bad old 
times it was the favourite weapon for 
murdering an enemy, because so sure. 
Now we'll go to sleep!” 

At midnight Joe came and roused them. 
His fellows were already in the boat. By 
the Carib’s advice, they sat in the bows, 
where he also took bis stand. with the 
harpoon. A Kingman he! e steering 

dle. So well was the craft screened 
yy boughs that not a man could be seen 
from the bank. 

“ No speak nohow,” said Joe, as scarcely 
raising a ripple the dug-out floated down 
under the left bank with the stream. The 
middle of the river was marked by a 
bright band—the beams of the crescent 
moon—but the shadow of the trees lay so 
dark on either hand that Jack and Harry 
marvelled how the Kingman avoided the 
many enags and low, overhanging boughs, 
both dangerous—a collision with tho for- 
mer might have sunk tho boat; from the 
latter a venomous serpent might fall. Buta 
whisper from Joe was sufficient for the 
steersman. 

Presently the Carib uttered a warning 
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“Sh!” Straining their ears, the youths 
caught a faint sound of munching and 
rustling under the bank. Dimly they saw 
Coe raise his right arm—the spear-blade 
glistened in a stray moonbeam which had 
dropped through the leaves. They heard 
@ whirr—athud—the dug-out swayed and 
jerked forward. With a yell the boatmen 
sprang to their feet, tossed the boughs 
overboard, and snatched their spears. 
The boat was fast to a maniti. 

“If we're capsized,” shouted Hertz 
above the tumult, “swim quickly to the 
bank, making as much noise as you can!” 
He was thinking of alligators. 

Straight on for two hundred yards or 
more they were borne at great speed. 
Then the creature turned and plunged 
across the stream, dragging the dug-out 
like a toy. In the silvery streak of light, 
half-way, it rose to breathe. Though 
only its head showed above the water, 
two spears struck it. Jack and Harry 
were unprepared. Next instant they were 
surging along dangerously near to the 
right bank. 

The Caribs swayed: fron side to side 
recklessly, with spears poised, shoutin, 
like madmen, while the dug-out plunge 
and rocked to the water’s edge. A flood 


poured in over either gunwale alter- 
nately. Many times it was touch and 
go. But Jack and Harry shouted with 


the rest, reckless as any. 

Presently the hunted creature again 
essayed to cross the silver streak. A steady 
aim was impossible, but the youths emp- 
tied their guns when it showed in the 
light. With speed unabated, it gained 
the opposite side and took refuge in a 
narrow channel. behind a. sandbank 
thickly covered with reeds. As the boat 
slacked and stopped, the Caribs ceased 
their uproar. Joo whispered an order. 
Urged now by noiseless paddles, the dug- 
out stole into the channel, Joe anda 
Kingman leaning over the bows with 
spears shortened. There was a swirl of 
water, the lasso straightened out with a 
jerk, and off they went again. Not far, 

iowever—the men in the bows had driven 
their spears home. Another brief spe!l of 
paddling brought them to un open space 
where the moonbeams fell all across the 
river. 

“He come up here dis berry minute,’* 
whispered Joe—'t Now!” 

A great black head parted the shining: 
water on the instant, not six yards froin. 
the boat. Jack and Harry fired again.. 
‘The Caribs flung their remaining spears.. 
There was a gasping snort, the head 
vanished, but no sudden strain on the 
lasso followed. 

“ Dat settle him,” said Joe confidently. 
“We go back, now. Tow maniti to camp.” 

The Carib was right. Their captive, if 
alive, offered no opposition. When they 
reached the creek it Was dead. By wain 
force the boatmen hauled it out of the 
water into the firelight. 

“ It's a great eeal with 4 bull's head!” 
cried Jack. And he examined it for 
bullet marks, but found none in that black 
corrugated hide, though of spear wounds 
the fire revealed a great number. “I 
don't believe either of us hit him, Harry,” 
he said disappointedly. 

Joe laughed. “Him berry good shot 
dat hit maniti in de dark, sah, an’ him hab 
berry gco.l eyes dat spear him.” 

They waited to seo the boatmen skin 
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the strange-looking animal, then went to 
bed. At dawn Hertz roused them with a 
cheery cry: 

“Maniti steaks for breakfast, boys!" 

They rose in time to see Joe give Pepe 
® lesson in cooking. First he dug a hole 
about two feet square and deep and filled 
it with dry branches, which he set alight, 
adding fuel until the hole was three parts 
full of glowing ashes. He then cut a 
great piece of flesh out of the maniti’s 
tail, wrapped it in plantain-leaves, raked 
the coals open, and placing the meat 
within, covered it completely with glow- 
ing embers. In rather less than an hour 
he took out a black lump not more ap- 
petising than so much charcoal, cut it 
in half, slashed and trimmed it, and finally 
served up a number of steaks, rather oily, 
but by no means bad eating. 

Breakfast over, they again set to work 
on the cedar-log, now shaped out and 
levelled roughly. The day passed with. 
out incident. Next morning the log was 
pushed along the rollers into the stream, 
and Joaquin’s raft placed across it. Eim- 
barking, they left the creek and started 
up the river, towing the log. The orchids 
were left on the trees, whence they could 
be easily removed on their return. 

From force of habit, but with no 
intention of stopping, Hertz examined 
the trees with his glass as they passed. 
Jack and Harry were thinking of the 
surprise which they had kept in store. 
When the dug-out reached the point 
whence Jack caught sight of the crimson 
blossoms of the Lelia gleaming through 
the palms, Harry artfully drew the Col- 
lector’s attention to the opposite bank. 

“There's the tree where we got the 
Oncidiums !”’ he cried, and talked volu- 
bly until the boat was exactly opposite 
the rock. Then Jack whispered to Joe, 
who steered across the stream, thus 
bringing the glorified pyramid directly 
before Hertz's eyes. The rosy blaze 
burst on his vision all at once. 

“Ach! What's that 2?” he cried, spring- 
ing to his feet. | - ‘ 

ack and Harry laughed load. Without 
knowing why, the Caribs joined. 

“You young skellums!” the Collector 
burst out. “You knew of this and said 
not a word!" 

The prow grated on the sand. He 
sprang ashore, followed by Jack and 
Harry. Joaquin and Pedro also landed. 

“ Laelia superbiens | But what masses! 
What giant spikes! I never saw any- 
thing so grand—never !” 

“Have you forgotten the gigantic 
Grammatophyllum we found in Borneo?” 
asked Harry mischievously. : 

“This is a Lelia, not a Grammato- 
phyllum—Ach!" Hertz had moved 
round the rock until another face rose 
before him. “There’s something here, 
boys, which has escaped you, I think!" 

“ What's that ?” cried Jack. 

“ Why, there are sculptures | 

All looked at Joaquin before examining 
-them—his feelings must be consulted now. 
But'the Indian showed neither anxiety nor 
distaste. 

“These carvings are not holy, Joa- 
quin ? ” Hertz asked. 

“They are old,” he said, “very old. 
Before our people came they were here.” 

“So it is everywhere,” said Hertz to 
himself. —“ Well, boys, since Joaquin does 
not object, let us examine them.” 
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Behind its mantle of foliage the rock 
was incised or engraved with many figures, 
a foot or more high, at least an inch deep. 
There were human faces, circles, either 
plain or intersected by a cross, half-moons, 
birds, monkeys, figures of men and women 
full length, continually repeated without 
any order apparently; but here and there 
was a line of characters representing no 
natural object, equal in size and arranged 
in order. 

“Surely those must be letters,” said 
Harry, speaking almost in a whisper, so 
overawed was he. 

“No one who has seen them ever 
doubted it,” Hertz replied, in the same 
tone. 

“ Then there are other sculptured rocks, 
elsewhere ?"” 

“Very many to the southward, but I 
am not aware that any have been found 
so far north. They have been reported on 
the river Mico * in Mosquito, but from the 
descriptions I have heard, I used to doubt 
whether those are not natural marks or 
accidental scratches exaggerated by 
rumour. But it seems more probable 
that they are genuine now that we find 
others so far north as this.” He scruti- 
nised the carvings closely again with 
deepest interest. 

“The characters seem strangely like 
Hebrew to me, Mr. Hertz,” said Harry. 

Jack meanwhile, quickly recovering 
from any sense of awe that possessed him, 
had been making some experiments. 
“ Oh, look here !’’ he cried; “ I have been 
scratching with my knife for the last five 
minutes, and see the miserable result! 
Why, a man with hammer and chisel 
could not cut one of these figures in a 
week! And you say the Indians had no 
metal at all!” 

“You are not the first by many to try 
that experiment, Jack! I’ve heard it 
calculated that with:a copper tool a man 
would take forty years to carve twelve 
inches of Essequebo granite one inch deep, 
working twelve hours a day. This stone 
is nearly as hard, I think, if not quite. 
What generations of labour are repre- 
sented here! And there are hundreds of 
such sculptured rocks—always, mind you, 
along the Atlantic coast; that is, so far 
asI know. And the figures are always 
alike. .Oh, there is an exception! Sir 
Robert Schomburgk told me that he had 
once seen the outline of ships with masts.t 


® Mr. Belt, the naturalist, questional some rubber- 
men, who frequently descended the Mico to Bluefields, 
with respect to these carvings, He was informed by 
them, and also by a M. Etienne, a Frenchman residing 
at Libertad, that they had seen rude’ sctilpturings of 
faces anf animals on the rocks. He adds: “They 
appear to me similar to what are found on many rivers 
running-into the Caribbean Sea, and to those which 
were eximined by Schomburgk on the rocks of the 
Orinoco and Essequebo."—Vide, “A Naturalist in 
Nicaragua.” 3 

‘Mr. Squier saw similar carved rocks in a ravine near 
Masaya in Nicaragua, of which he writes: “We 
entered (the ravine) and proceeded up its narrow bed, 
shut in by walls of rock and completely arched over 
with trees, for about a quarter of a mile. Here the 
face ofthe rock upon the left side was comparatively 
smooth, and literally covered with figures rndely cut 
in outline... They covered the face of the cliffs for 
more than a hundred yards, and consisted clilefly of 
rude representations of animals and men, with some 
ornamented, and, perhaps, arbitrary figures, the signi. 
ficance of which is now unknown."—Aicaragua: tts 
People, Scenery, Monuments, ete., Vol. i. pp. 23, 24. 


+ “It fs not a little curious that among the sculptur- 
ings should be found some clumsy sketches of large 
vessels with masts, as was observed by Sir Robert 
Schomburgk on some granite rocks at the ITha de Pedra 
on the River Negro."—Dalton's History af Brvish 
Guiana, vol. 1, p. 53. 


And others have made your remark, Harry. 
Dr. Bonyun of Demerara made a collec- 
tion of these drawings, and he satisfied 
himself that many of the characters are 
Hebrew. People laughed athim. Why? 
We need not believe it—I don’t for an 
instant—but before a reasonable man 
mocks the opinion of another who has 
studied his subject patiently, he must have 
some opinion of his own. Ach! it’s a 
puzzle! I’m disappointed that Joaquin 
can give us no hint; but then, again, his 
indifference shows that the history of 
these works was forgotten even at the 
time of the Spanish Conquest. You 
don’t know who made these carvings, 
Joaquin ?”” 

“Women made them long ago,” the 
old man answered. 

“That’s curious, too! The Taruma 
Indians of the Essequebo say just the 
same thing. We must leave the mystery 
as we found it, boys.” 

“ Absolutely nothing is known,” asked 
Harry, “or even suggested ?”’ 

“Nothing! But the circumstances 
appear to show that it was one race which 
made them all in some very distant era— 
a race dwelling on the Atlantic shore of 
South America which moved gradually 
northward, for they are more and more 
rarely reported as we advance above the 
Isthmus of Panama. I will just mention, 
Harry, that many tracings curiously like 
these are found on rocks in Norway ; but 
they have figures of horses and ships, and 
they have no inscriptions. You can look 
up that subject when we return to 
England, if you like. Now we must go 
on.” 

As they paddled away, leaving the 
orchids to be gathered on their return, 
Hertz noticed that little Pedro was look- 
ing intently back towardsthe bank. And 
then he perceived a track broader and 
deeper than the many “runs” of tapirs, 
deer, jaguars, wild pigs, and other animals, 
which led to some favourite drinking- 
place. At the same moment a figure 
appeared—a live figure and human 
—glimmering amongst the trees. 

“Take your arms, boys—quietly— 
quietly,” he whispered. But little Pedro 
cried out in joyous tones, and when the 
figure remained motionless—scarcely to 
be traced behind the shrubs and leaves— 
Joaquin shouted some words in an un- 
known tongue. It advanced timidly. 
Joaquin called again, and a young girl 
stepped forth unwillingly into the 
light. 


“ Pretty creature !"’ muttered Jack. 

She was really pretty—quite unlike the 
Indian girls they had seen in Nicaragua. 
One point only she had which recalled 
them—a head somewhat too large for 
symmetry ; but in this case not more dis- 

roportionate than is common in England. 
The features were distinct, boldly but 
charmingly modelled ; the eyes, slightly 
upturned at the corners, could scarcely be 
matched for tender softness. Her com- 
plexion was not so dark as that of the 
Nicaragua “ white ’’ maidens, and glowing 
with health—a beauty unknown there. 
Though not tall, and most delicately 
shaped, she looked a model of strength 
and activity. 

Her costume also was pleasing. Strings 
of scarlet berries wound in many folds 
through the glossy black hair which hung 
loose upon her shoulders and upheld a 


skin of the quetzal bird—one glowing 
emerald with changing sheens of sapphire. 
Her dress, though scanty, was snow white, 
with an edging of colour so brilliant and 
so clearly defined that they thought it 
embroidery; but the lustrous material 
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was silk-cotton from the Ceiba tree, and 
the edging was dyed with wonderful 
neatness and skill. Heavy bands of gold 
encircled her arms and the slender ankles ; 
a great necklace of gold hung almost to 
her waist. 

(To be continued.) 


“Oh!” cried Harry, “I read in 
‘ Herrera’ that Nicaragua was famous for 
beautiful women, and I quite believe it 
now!” E 

“Hush!” said Jack, who was deeply 
impressed. “ She's going to speak !” 
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CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


A 


STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 
By Jurys VERNE, 


Author of “Rodolphe de Gortz," “ Adrift in the Pacific,” ete., ete. 


ReaRyY had been the house at St. Malo 
since Captain Antifer had left it. 
The days and nights had been spent in 
anxiety by mother and daughter. Juhel’s 
empty room made all the house empty ; at 
least so thought Enogate. And then, her 
uncle was not there, nor was his friend 
Tregomain. 

It was the twenty-ninth of April. Two 
months had elapsed since the Steersman 
had left with the three travellers on their 
adventurous campaign in quest of the 
treasure. How had the voyage ended ? 
Where were they then? Had they at- 
tained their object ? 

“ Mother, mother,” said the girl, “ they 
will never come back again.” 

“ Yes, my child, they will; have confi- 
dence, they will come back,” the old 
Breton would answer. “ But all the same, 
they would have done better not to have 
left us.” 

“ Yes,’ murmured Enogate ; 
as I was going to be his wife!” 

Captain Antifer’s departure had created 
an immense sensation in the town. People 
had been so accustomed to see him stroll- 
ing, pipe in mouth, along the streets and 
on the ramparts. And then, there was 
Gildas Tregomain walking at his side, but 
just a little behind him, his legs bowed, 
his loose coat always in creases at the 
armpits, his face always placid and beam- 
ing with kindness. And Juhel, the young 
captain, whose native town was as proud 
of him as he was of Enogate! Where 
had the three gone to? No one had any 
idea. They all knew that the Steersman 
had taken them to Port Said, but only 
Enogate and Nanon were aware that they 
were going down the Red Sea to venture 
into the northern boundaries of the Indian 
Ocean. Antifer had wisely kept his secret, 
for he did not want Ben Omar to get 
wind of the position of the famous island. 

But if he had not let them know where 
he had gone, he had been too loquacions, 
too exuberant, too communicative with 
regard to his plans, At St. Malo, as at 
Saint Servan and Dinard, everybody knew 
the story of Kamylk Pasha, and how 
Thomas Antifer had received a letter, and 
how the messenger had arrived, and how 
the longitude and latitude had given the 
position of an island containing millions 
of treasure—millions of millions, accord- 
ing to those who knew best. With what 
impatience, then, did they await the news 
of the discovery, and the return of the 
captain, transformed into a nabob, bring- 
ing into the port a cargo of diamonds and 
precious stones! 


“and just 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Enogate did not ask for so much as 
this. If her betrothed, her uncle, her 


thanks to God, and her deep distress would 
change into gladness. 


She had not been 


“So much the better,’ said Nanon.” 


friend, returned, even with empty pockets, 
she would be satisfied. She would give 


without hearing from Juhel. A first 
letter, dated from Suez, had informed her 
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of the details of the voyage since their 
separation, and mentioned how nervous 
her uncle was becoming, and how Ben 
Omar and his clerk had been welcomed. 
A second letter, dated from Muscat, 
narrated the incidents of the voyage across 
the Indian Ocean to the capital of the 
sultanate, and told her in what a state of 
excitement, bordering on madness, Captain 
Antifer then was, and how they had decided 
to push on to Sohar. 

And again and again did she read these 
letters, which did not confine themselves 
to relating the impressions of the voyage, 
or reporting her uncle's excited state, but 
expressed all the annoyance of her be- 
trothed at being separated from her on 
the eve of their marriage; at being so far 
away from her ; and told of his hope of an 
early return, to gain her unole’s consent, 
even if he came back with his hands full 
of millions! Over and over again did 
Nanon and Enogate read these letters, to 
which they could not reply —that consola- 
tion being denied them—and indulged in 
all the comments they suggested. They 
counted on their fingers the days during 
which the absent ones would have to 
remain in those distant seas. They crossed 
out day after day on the almanack hang- 
ing on the wall; and after the receipt of 
the second letter, they abandoned them- 
selves to the hope that the second half 
of the voyage would be devoted to the 
return. 

A third letter arrivod on April 29, 
about two months afcer Juhel’s departure. 
Seeing that it bore the post-mark of 
Tunis, Enogate felt her heart beat with 
happiness. The travellers, then, had left 
Muscat; they had returned to European 
seas; they were nearing France. In 
three days they might be at Marseilles. 
Three days at the outside; and to reach 
St. Malo by express—-twenty-six hours ! 

Mother and danghter were seated in 
one of the rooms on the ground floor, 
after shutting the door on the postman. 
No one could disturb them. They could 
give free vent to their feelings. As soon 
as they had wiped away the tears that 
rose in their eyes, Enogate opened the 
envelope, drew forth the letter, and read 
in a loud voice, pausing between each 
sentence for it to be understood, as 
follows : 

“La Goulette, Regency of Tunis : 
April 22, 1862. 

“My pear Enooate,— I embrace you for 
your mother first of all, then for yourself, 
and then for myself. But we are far 
away from one another, and when this 
interminable voyage will end I know not. 
I have already written twice to you, and 
you should have had my letters. This is 
the third, nore important than the others ; 
in the first place, because it will tell you 
that the treasure business has had an 
unexpected change come over it, much to 
iy uncle’s annoyance —” 

Enogate uttered a little ery of joy, and, 
clapping her hands, exclaimed : 

“They have found nothing, mother, and 
T shall not have to marry a prince.” 

“Go on!" replied Nanon. 

Enogate finished the sentence which 
she had interrupted— 

“ And also because I am sorry to have 
to tell you that we are obliged to continue 
our search niuch farther away.” 

The letter shook between Enogate's 
fingers. 
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“Search farther away!’ she mur- 
mured, “They are not coming back, 
mother—they are not coming back!” 

“Courage, ny daughter, and go on,” 
said Nanon. 

Enogate, with her Jovely eyes full of 
tears, resumed the reading of the letter. 
Juhel briefly related what had happened 
on the island in the Gulf of Oman; how, 
instead of the treasure, they had found a 
document, and in this document the men- 
tion of a new- longitude. Then Juhel 
added : 

“Judge, my dear Enogate, of my 
uncle’s disappointment, of the rage he was 
in, and also of my disgust—not that we 
had not taken possession of the treasure. 
but that our departure for St. Malo was 
further delayed. I thought my heart 
would have broken——” 

Enogate had rauch trouble in restrain- 
ing the beatings of her own, and by her 
own feelings understood what Juhel had 
had to suffer. 

“ Poor Juhel! " she murmured. 

“And poor you!" murmured Nanon. 
“Go on.” ' 

Enogate continued, in a voice changed 
by emotion: 

“In fact, this wretched longitude 
Kamylk Pasha requested us to bring to 
the knowledge of a certain Zamibuco, a 
banker at Tunis, who was in possession of 
a certain latitude. Evidently it is in an- 
other island that the treasure has been 
buried. Probably the pasha had also 
contracted a debt of gratitude towards 
this personage, who had formerly helped 
him, as had grandfather Antifer. The 
legacy has to be shared between two lega- 
tees, which reduces the share of each toa 
half’ ;andon this account arose the extrava- 
gant anger, you may imagine. Not four 
millions, but two! Well, f shall be only 
too pleased if those to whom the generous 
Egyptian owed debts of gratitude become 
so numerous, that so little comes to uncle 
that he will have nothing to say against 
our marriage.”” 

Enogate continued : 

“When our uncle read the document, 
he was so astounded, that the figures of 
the new longitude and the address of him 
with whom he had to communicate for dis- 
covering the position of the island, almost 
escaped him. Fortunately, he restrained 
himself intime. Our friend Tregomain— 
with whom I often talk about you, my dear 
Enogate—accomplished a mostremarkable 
grimace whenhe learned that he had to go 
in search of a second island. ‘ My poor 
Juhel,’ he said, ‘is this pasho-pashee- 
pasha having a lark with us? Is he going 
to send us tothe world’send?’ Will it be 
at the world's end? That is what we 
want to know at the moment of writing. 

“Tn fact, if our uncle has kept from us 
the information contained in the docu- 
ment, it is because he mistrusts Ben 
Omar. Fyer since this rascal endeavoured 
to get the secret out of him at St. Malo, 
he has held him in suspicion. Perhaps he 
has not been wrong; and, as far as I am 
concerned, his clerk, Nazim, seems to be 
as doubtful. I do not like this Nazim, 
neither does Tregomain. I can assure 
you that our notary, Calloch, would not 
have him in his office. I am convinced 
that if he or Ben Omar knew the address 
of this Zambuco, they would endeavour 
to be before us. But uncle has not breathed 
a word. Ben Omar and Nazim do not 


even know that we are going to Tunis; 
and in leaving Muscat we are asking 
where the pasha’s humour is going to 
send us next.” 

Enogate stopped for a moment. 

Juhel then related the incidents which 
had marked the return—the departure 
from the island, the obvious disappoint- 
ment of the interpreter, Selik, at finding 
the strangers return with empty hands, 
confirming him in his opinion that there 
was something more in the wind than a 
mere tourists’ trip; then the wearisome 
return by caravan to Muscat, and the 
waiting there during two days for the 
mail boat from Bombay. 

“And,” continued Juhel, “ if I did not 
write to you a second time from Muscat, 
it was because I hoped to have something 
to tell you. But all I can say even now 
is that we are returning to Suez, and 
thence going on to Tunis.” 

Enogate stopped reading, and looked at 
Nanon, who shook her head, and mut- 
tered: 

“Tt is to be hoped they are not going 
to the ond of the world. There is every- 
thing to be afraid of amongst these 
infidels.” : 

The excellent woman spoke of these 
Orientals as they spoke of them in the 
days of the Crusades. And with the 
scruples of the pious Breton, the millions 
coming from such a source had an evil 
odour. But let her express such ideas 
before Captain Antifer ! 

Juhel then gave an account of the voy- 
age from Muscat to Suez, the crossing of 
the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea—Bea 
Omar sick beyond all recognition. 

“So much the better,” said Nanon. 

And during the whole voyage Antifer 
had not said a word. 

“T do not know, dear Enogate, what 
will happen if uncle is deceived in his 
hopes ; or rather, I know too well—he will 
go mad. Who would have believed that 
of a man so wise in his conduct, so modest 
in his tastes? The prospect of being a 
millionaire—but how many heads would 
be able to resist it? Yes, our two, of 
course; but that is becauce our life is 
centred in our hearts. 

“From Suez we reached Port Said. 
where we had to wait for the departure of 
a trading steamer for Tunis, where lives 
this banker, Zambuco, to whom uncle haa 
to communicate this exasperating docu- 
ment. But when the latitude of the one 
and the longitude of the other have deter. 
mined the position of the new islaud, 
where are we to look for it? That is the 
question, and in my opinion it is a serious 
one, for on it depends our return to France 
—and you——” 

Enogate let fall the letter, which her 
mother picked up. She could read no 
more. She saw the absent ones carried 
thousands of leagues away, exposed to 
great perils in terrible countries, perhaps 
never returning at all, and this cry escaped 
her: 

“Oh! uncle, uncle, what misery you 
bring to those who love you so much ! 

“Forgive him, my daughter.” replied 
Nanon, “and pray God to protect him.” 

There were a few minutes of silence, 
during which the women united in the 
same prayer. 

Then Enogate resumed : 

“We left Port Said on April 16. We 
were bound direct for Tunis. At first we 


kopt near the Egyptian coast; and what a 
look Ben Omar gave as we sighted the 
harbour of Alexandria! I thought he 
would have gone ashore and resigned all 
claim to his commission. But his clerk 
intervened, and in their language, of which 
we did not understand a word, he made 
him listen to reason—somewhat roughly, 
it seemed to me. It is clear that Ben 
Omar is in fear of this Nazim, and I am 
wondering if this Egyptian is really the 
man he gays he is ; he is so much like a 
bandit. Whoever he may be, I am going 
to keep a good watch on him. 

“ Leaving Alexandria behind, we made 
for Cape Bon, leaving to the south the 
gulfs of Tripoli and Gabes. Then the wild 
slopes of the Tunisian mountains appeared 
on the horizon, with the abandoned fort- 
resses on their crests, and one or two 
marabouts between the curtains of verdure. 
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In the evening of April 21, we reached the 
roadstead of Tunis, and next day our vessel 
anchored before the moles of La Goulette. 

“My dear Enogate, if at Tunis I am 
nearer you than I was in the Gulf of Oman, 
I am still far away ; and who knows what 
ill-fortune may not take us farther ? It is 
true that it is quite as miserable whether 
we are five leagues away or five thousand. 
But do not despair ; and remember that, 
whatever may be the end of the voyage, it 
cannot be very long. 

“T have written this letter as we came 
along, so as to be able to post it as soon as 
we land at La Goulette. It will reach you 
in a few days. It will not tell you what I 
do not know, and what is so important for 
us to know—namely, where we are going 
to. But uncle himself does not know that, 
and it can only be determined by an 
interchange of communications with the 

(To be continued.) 
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banker, whose rest we have probably come 
to trouble; for when he learns of this 
enormotis legacy, the half of which belongs 
to him, Zambuco will certainly form one 
of the party, and become probably as ex- 
cited as uncle is. 

“As soon as I ascertain the situation of 
island number two, I will let you know. 
It is then probable that a fourth letter will 
succeed the third at a few days’ interval. 

“ As for the present, it carries with it, 
for both you and your mother, Tregomain's 
kind regards and my love, and also uncle's 
—although he seems to have lost allremem- 
brance of St. Malo, and of the old house, 
and of those who live in it. Dearest 
Enogate, I send you all my love, as I know 
you send me yours, although I cannot 
have a letter from you. Believe me, for life, 

“Your faithful and affectionate 
“JUHEL ANTIFER.” 
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T” next day was not a happy one for 

Millington. He remembered the subject 
of his unpleasant conjectures as soon as the 
bell came round in the morning, and was 
haunted by it all day. 

During Latin hour he quite vexed the 
Doctor by twice not having the place when 
suddenly “ put on,’’ and he was irritable with 
everyone who spoke to him. By the end of 
“ prep.” that evening he had put an abnormal 
number of fellows on drill, and though as 
he entered their names in the book he felt 
rather a brute, he also felt inclined to be a 
good deal more of one. As for Meyrick, he 
had begun to regard him with an impatient 
disgust. 

But in chapel he underwent o change for 
the better. The service soothed him, and ss 
he marched out with the other prefects, he 
caught sight of Meyrick’s distressed face, 
and noticed that a remarkably liberal allow- 
ance of room had been allowed him on each 
side by the boys who sat next to him. 

This naturally settled Millington into a 
sort of indignant chivalry, and made him 
feel rather ashamed of himself for having 
carefully shunned his friend all day. 
In fact, he began to wax quite eloquent 
within himself about its being the part of a 
prefect to protect the fellows in his house, 
instead of joining the mob in howling them 
down before they were proved guilty. 

80 in dormitory he made a point of spend- 
ing some time in chatting to Meyrick, and 
thus saved him from a good deal of open 
annoyance from some discerning spirits who 
had evidently quite made up their minds 
that last term’s pilferer must be this term’s 


burglar. 
Delicacy forbade his alluding to the topic 
ot chief interest with one who had 


been convicted of dishonesty before and was 
suspected now, so he confined himself to 
ordinary conversation. 

Meyrick appeared to be in better spirits 
than on the previous evening, though it was 
still plain that he was not quite at ease. 

Nothing further had been forthcoming that 
day as to the identity of the offender, and 
when Millington bade his friend good-night, 
he felt inclined to abandon the hope of an 
interesting case, and to make up for the loss 
of his last night’s sleep. 


THE BROKEN BLADE. 
A SCHOOL DETECTIVE STORY. 


By tae Rev. Rospert Lowr Beuuamy, M.A. 


CHAPTER I. 


The next morning at breakfast, however, 
the Doctor entered the hall and took up a 
position in front of the high table, which 
meant a speech. Everyone at once guessed 
what the subject of it would be, and waited 
in breathless silence for him to begin. 

Millington glanced at Meyrick, who had 
turned first pale and then very red as he 
became conscious that all eyes which could 
be spared from the Doctor were turned 
upon him. 

At length the Doctor began: 

“Yesterday I had a knife brought to me 
by one of your number, whose name, at his 
own not unnatural request, I will refrain 
from disclosing. We all owe him our grati- 
tude for having not shirked the disagreeable 
duty he found himself called upon to perform, 
and I feel that itis only justice to him to 
spare him any unpleasantness which he 
might have to encounter were it known that 
the task of informant had fallen to him. 

“The knife brought to me has quite 
recently had one blade sharpened down to a 
false point, making it, of course, unusually 
short. Since the knife is a comparatively 
new one, this cannot have been the result of 
ordinary wear, so that I can only conclude 
that the blade has been repointed by its 
owner after a breakage. 

“Obviously, it is impossible to fit on to it 
the fragment found in the senior school on 
Monday, but the fragment is such as may 
very well have been part of the blade which 
has been thus repointed. Now, I have been 
making a careful examination of the mark- 
book, which is believed to have been abstracted 
from the side cupboard, and I had already 
formed my own pretty strong suspicions 
from the fact that the marks of a certain boy 
had evidently been tampered with. On com- 
paring them with the marks recorded upon 
his exercise-books, I found that they did not 
always correspond, and that in each instance 
where erasure or alteration had taken place 
an increase had been made. 

“The knife has been unmistakably iden- 
tified as belonging to this same boy, and the 
place in which it was found (namely, under- 
neath the hot-water pipes in the library) 
renders it evident that the owner had begun 
to distrust the precaution he had taken to 
disguise the blade, and had decided to get 


rid of it altogether. It might have lain 
undisturbed in its hiding-place for long 
enough had not the boy who subsequently 
found it fortunately let a coin roll through 
the grating over the pipes, in searching for 
which he came across the knife, and, his 
suspicions being naturally aroused, wisely 
brought it to me. 

“ Meyrick! I bad hoped that the expe- 
tience of last term would have been sufficient 
for you, but this second, and far more deliber - 
ate, act of fraud has decided me that you are 
no longer fit to be a member of this school, and 
Ihave madearrangements with the matron for 
your leaving us this morning. Millington, I 
will ask you, as senior prefect of the house 
upon which Meyrick has twice brought so 
much disgrace, to accompany him as far as 
St. Pancras, where he will be met by his 
father. Will you please follow me with him 
now?” 

And amid a thrilling silence the Doctor left 
the hall. 

Millington, scarcely less white than the 
wretched and dazed Meyrick, found it neces- 
sary to support his “ prisoner by the arm az 
they went up the hall and disappeared after 
the Doctor towards the study. 

When they had gone, the pent-up excite- 
ment of the school burst forth in a torrent 
of conversation which no amount of gong- 
striking by the master in charge could 
effectually restrain; and I imagine that the 
remainder of breakfast that morning was clear 
profit for the authorities of the store-room. 

Meyrick appeared to be altogether over- 
whelmed by the suddenness and completeness 
of his exposure. In the study he mumbled 
some confused statement about having lost 
his knife a day or two ago, but the Doctor cut 
him short by asking indignantly whether, 
with such evidence against him, he wished 
to incriminate anyone else; and he made no 
further attempt at a defence. 

The two managed to get a compartment to 
themselves for their dismal journey, and after 
the train had started, Meyrick, for the first 
time, allowed himself to be drawn into any- 
thing like conversation. He seemed terribly 
cut up when he found himself being whirled 
along towards his home, but presently he 
began to protest his innocence most vehe- 
mently to his companion. 
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Millington felt extremely miserable. He had 
begun to like Meyrick very much in the past 
several weeks, during which he had seen 
more of him, and he could not repress a sen- 
sation of vexation as well as sorrow at the 
way in which he had shown himself unworthy 
of his friendship. 

Meyrick’s manner was, however, so in- 
tensely earnest that he began to wonder 
whether it was possible that there might be 
truth in what he was saying. 

“Well, look here,” said he, at length, “ you 
know well enough how glad I should be if 
you could be proved innocent ; but the facts 
against you are so awfully strong, you see. 
And, to be candid, I must say that your 
manner has been suspicivusly uneasy ever 
since the row began.” 

“I know it has,” replied the unhappy 
Meyrick. “I have felt it all along, but it was 
simply because it reminded me so horribly of 
the affair last term. I assure you, Millington, 
that I am absolutely innocent this time, and 
I believe some one has made a vile plot to get 
me expelled, though who it can be I have not 
the faintest idea.” 

“ But the knife?” suggested Millington. 

“ { have been thinking of that since we left 
the study, and I am perfectly certain that I 
have had it, and that whole, since the bit of 
blade was found.” 

“Can you get anyone to prove that?” 
asked Millington eagerly. ‘ Of course, if you 
can, it may be an immense help.” 

Meyrick thought for a few moments, and 
then said gloomily, “I’m afraidnot. I don’t 
remember lending it to anyone, and I don’t 
think anyone has seen me using it since 
then.” 

“Ab! that’s unfortunate. 
you the knife last?” - 

“TI believe it was in my locker yesterday. 
I'm not sure, but I think it had been knocking 
about in there for two or three days.” 

“Do you always keep your locker locked ? * 

“No; you know I had it given out at tea 
about a fortnight ago that I’d lost the key, 
and it hasn’t turned up since. Oh dear, oh 
dear! why should all this happen to me? ” 

“How will your people take it?’ was 
Millington’s next question. 

“ Very hard; I know they won’t believe me 
after last term’s sad business. Indeed, how 
should they, or anybody else?” And poor 
Meyrick here broke down completely. 

“Look here,” said Millington, distressed 


But when had 
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beyond measure. ‘I’m only too anxious to 
believe in you, for one. Do tell me straight 


whether you really did this. I’ll take your 
word.” 
“ Will you? Well, then, I assure you that 


Ihave had nothing whatever to do with it. 
If you really can believe me, it will be some 
comfort, at any rate. Can you?” 

“Yes,” said Millington, holding out his 
hand, “I believe you with all my heart. And, 
what is more, I’ll keep my eyes and ears well 
open in the hope of clearing you. I'll write 
to you soon in any case, and I hope you'll 
‘let me hear how you get on at home.” 

Little more was said. Meyrick looked 
rather than spoke his thanks, and the rest 
of the now almost finished journey was 
passed in scarcely broken silence. 

Millington was heartily glad when the brief 
but very embarrassing interview with Mr. 
Meyrick was over, and he had seen the 
father and son get into a cab together. 

His train back did not start for a couple 
of hours, so he took a stroll up Euston Road 
and began his cogitations again. Though 
his first pleasure in them was certainly 
gone, the interest was keener now that the 
whole havpiness of his friend was at stake. 

There was no first fifteen match that 
Wednesday, or Millington would hardly have 
been spared from his place in the team, but 
as he entered the tield a little after four, with 
his thoughts still dwelling upon the one 
subject, he found himself in time to see 
the end of the second fifteen match, which 
was being played on the home ground, and 
he noticed with bitterness that Meyrick’s 
usual place at half was being taken by 
another fellow. 

He watched the match in a mechanical 
sort of way, but actually forgot to ask how 
things stood, and I doubt whether he would 
have been able even to give the yesult in his 
weekly home-letter, if that letter had not 
for once been full of matter of a different 
kind. 

By the time tea was finished, he felt that 
he absolutely must be doing something in 
the matter which engrossed him, however 
futile the something might be, so on going 
into the prefects’ room he said— 

“Tsay, Salmon, will you swop preps. with 
me for the rest of this week? If you will, 
Ill take an extra one for you any time you 
like to choose.” 

And as Salmon agreed, he made use of his 
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‘gEN Charlie Charnock and I were boys 
together in the Canadian backwoods 
the neighbours called us the young Nimrods, 
for we were always hunting, as over there 
they designate killing or capturing wild crea- 
tures in any way, with dog, or gun, or trap. 
Every season we did catch a lot of fur, most 
of it in gins and deadfalls—but we poisoned 
foxes! 

“ How dreadful!” British sportsmen will 
exclaim. Yes; but no one had time in those 
days for mere sport—besides, we could not 
ride after hounds through the bush, even if 
we had had hounds to ride after. 

Foxes were numerous, of several kinds. 
All their skins were of vaJue, especially the 
silver-greys; for black ones—vwell, the 
people in the bush believed that an extra- 
ordinary price could be got for one; a hun- 
dred-acre farm, cleared and fenced, was about 


liberty by going to Mr. Hardwick’s room and 
asking whether he might have the mark- 
book which had become so notorious. 

Mr. Hardwick looked surprised at the 
request. ‘“ Whatcan you want with it, 
Millington? I really don’t know whether 
I ought to let it go out of my possession, 
especially just now. Have you asked the 
Doctor about it ?” 

“No, sir, but I assure you I’ll be very 
careful not to abuse your confidence in any 
way if you wouldn’t mind letting me have 
it for a time, and I will bring it back before 
first hour to-morrow morning.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hardwick, who was 
Millington’s house-master and thought very _ 
highly of him, “I don’t know that there’ 
can be any harm in my doing so. Only keep 
it entirely to yourself, please. You will find 
it on that table, under my gown.” ~“" * 

“Thank you very much, sir. Might I 
have the exercise-books of the Lower Fifth as 
well?” 

“Ye-es. They are on the table too.” 

Millington had a little study with a small 
window opening into the dormitory, so that 
he could often sit comfortably by his own 
fireside and still maintain order when on 
duty. Hither he retired with the book, which 
he took the precaution of locking in while 
he made a second journey to a master who 
was very keen upon encouraging an interest 
in botany among the fellows, and from him 
borrowed a moderately powerful pocket lens. 
Then he returned to his study, resolutely 
pulled down his books for next day's work, 
and, having made a somewhat scanty pre- 
paration, shut them with great emphasis 
and turned to the mark-book. He had 
hardly opened it when the first bugle 
sounded for chapel. 

“Bother !"’ he exclaimed savagely. ‘Well, 
Tl go down and lay in a good supper, so 
that I shall be able to tackle this business in 
earnest when all’s quiet.” oa ue. 

That night it was two o’clock before Mil- 
lington got into bed, and then his brain was 
so excited that he did not sleep till the old 
clock in the tower had struck five. Yet he 
felt fresher than usual when the bell woke 
him an hour and a half later, and as he 
returned the books to Mr. Hardwick with 
a quiet “Thank you, sir. No one’s had 
them but myself,” he believed that he had 
not borrowed them in vain. 

(To Le continued.) 
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I.—A CANADIAN WOLF STORY. 


the figure. Therefore every boy—and man 
—who knew anything of wood-craft, kept a 
bright look-out. But they must be very 
scarce ; I never saw one, nor did I ever hear 
of one being positively seen. 

Very rarely we caught a fox in a trap; they 
are nearly as cunning there as they are here. 
It was seldom that we shot one. But we 
poisoned many. We did not have such 
very great success, though, until a half-breed 
trapper told us of an Indian secret concoction 
which would, he assured us, act like magic. 
Asafcetida and oil of aniseed are the only two 
ingredients I remember now, but there were 
several others of a peculiarly strong-scented 
nature and very potent. This old fellow also 
taught us how to prepare and lay the poison. 
We were to make balls of fat about the size 
of marbles, each with a proper dose of strych- 
nine inside (he called it strikenine), which 
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would be frozen solid. Towards evening we 
were to tie a piece of leather or skin, which 
had been steeped in the strong-smelling pre- 
paration, round one of our feet, to trail be- 
hind as we walked—a drag, in fact. We were 
to go about any part where foxes frequented ; 
every fifty yards or so we were to throw a 
bait; making a step in the snow at right 
angles to our track to mark where we had 
done so. The next morning we were to go 
along the same course, but without the drag, 
and on finding a bait had been taken we were 
to follow the fox’s track ; then generally within 
& few yards we should see signs of staggering 
footsteps; usually in another hundred we 
should find the creature stretched out, frozen 
stiff. This man assured us that it mattered 
little where we drew the drag, foxes were cer- 
tain to follow it; but he warned us to be 
careful if there were wolves about, for they 
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would follow too. “ They are great cowards,” 
said he, “yet I wouldn’t trust them if they 
caught one of you young chaps alone.” 

Wolves--weil—we only wished that there 
were some about. Their skinswere valuable ; 
besides, the Government gave a reward of 
seven dollars for every one that was killed. 
We had heard that there were some in the 
bush, but thought they must be as rare as 
black foxes—we had never seen one. 

You may depend upon it, we boys were im- 
patient forthe snowto come, sothat we could 
put this wonderful plan to the test. When 
it did, we immediately carried out our in- 
structions and were wonderfully successful; 
almost invariably some baits were taken, and 
the dead foxes were lying not faraway. We 
killed several silver-grey, a few cross, and 
many red foxes. Tracks were always nume- 
rous about the course we took, showing how 
they were attracted by the scent we trailed. 

At mid-winter the snow was deep every- 
where in the woods. and upon the ice on the 
lake; the water was frozen there some 
feet in thickness, for the frost was intense. 
From our house we had a snow track to a 
shanty in the deep, dark, pine-woods, some 
miles away. We had a couple of men 
out there felling trees and cutting them 
into saw logs. It was my duty and Charlie 
COharnock'’s to hanl these logs on an ox-sleigh 
out on to the lake, there to pitch them off 
upon the ice to remain till spring ; then, when 
the water was open, they would be towed to 
the sawmill to be cut into lumber—that is, 
boards—for our projected new frame house. 
The greater portion of this road was across 
the ice, where there was no shelter from the 
gales and blizzards which sometimes—for- 
tunately rarely—howled across it. In the 
Canadian woods in winter it is usually per- 
fectly still and silent ; the only sounds one 
hears are the sharp cracks of the frost burst- 
ing open trees, although, occasionally, one 
may notice the scream of a blue jay or the 
caw of a carrion crow. 

However, at the time I am telling of there 
had been a blizzard. All the old tracks and 
trails were obliterated; the snow, dry and 
dust-like, had drifted with the fierce gale into 
every crack and cranny ; the gullies were level 
with the rest of the country; the fences wore 
buried deep ; a new covering of pure snow 
was overeverything, and the menin the shanty 
in the pine wood had not been visited for two 
whole days—.and their food ought to have 
been sent to them daily from the house ! 

On the third day, at noon, the wind ceased 
suddenly, the snow clouds rolled away, the 
sun shone forth in splendour, and there was 
a scene of glory impossible to describe. It 
was, however, still intensely cold; the air 
seemed to be filled with the finest needle 
pointe ; the dry snow crunched under one’s 
feet, and the light upon it was dazzling. It 
one put a damp, bare hand upon any metal 
surtace out-of-doors—a latch, for example— 
it was frozen fast to it. Yet people did not 
feel the cold as you would expect them to— 
not bitterly—as they do in England. If it 
be but calm, the thermometer may register 
many degrees below the freezing-point before 
they suffer much in that part of Canada. 

8o, all things being favourable, it was 
decided that Charlie and I should take the 
ox-sleigh, carry some food out to the men, 
and bring back a saw log with us to dump 
upon the ice. 

We easily found the way, or the oxen did 
for us, in spite of its being hidden under the 

new layer of snow; they plodded on slowly 
but surely. In due time we reached our 
destination. 

Now, Charlie and I, on our way, had taken 
notice that there was not the trace of one 
living thing having passed across the fresh 
white covering. It had certainly been un- 
touched by man or beast until we forced our 
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cattle through it. Judge, then, what our sur- 
prise was when, after a stay of a couple of 
hours at the shanty, on our way home, we 
found numerous tracks, especially of foxes, 
all along our route! We knew then that they 
must be very hungry to venture about in day- 
light in that way. It waa probable, too, that 
the attractive scent still hung about our 
moccasins, which made the creatures examine 
thus the fresh road which we had made. 

Unfortunately we had no baits ready, or 
that very evening we would have set some, 
and should, no doubt, have had good luck 
with our great system. However, we pre- 
pared everything before we went to bed. We 
planned that the following evening we would 
operate extensively, and all next day we were 
excited about the big haul of foxskins we 
made sure that we should get. Charlie was 
to take the last load of logs from the pine 
woods on to the ice, unload them, take the 
cattle home, stall and feed them, then come 
back and meet me with the gun. I was to 
wait out at the shanty till dusk, then come 
on towards home, laying the baits along the 
sleigh track, especially where it crossed the 
lake, for it was there that we had seen most 
traces of the foxes. 

It was later than I intended when I began 
my journey, but there was a glorious moon. 
I was not an atom afraid, although I had no 
gun—only an axe, which I was taking home to 
grind. I had the poisoned baits in a bag 
across my shoulder, the perfumed drag was 
fastened to one heel. I moved on steadily, 
counting my paces; at every fiftieth I made 
@ cross-step, then threw a bait a few yards 
out from it, and went on again. 

The evening was magnificent, there was 
not a breath of wind. It really was, as it is 
often said to be, as light as day, for the full 
moon lit up the white scene with such bril- 
liancy that, in the open, it would have been 
quite easy to read the smallest print. There 
was not a sound—absolute quietness and 
peace. I did not feel the cold at all, although 
it certainly was down much below zero. I 
was warmly clad, and had two pairs of thick 
woollen socks upon my feet, and over them 
good heavy moccasins, which is undoubtedly 
the warmest wear for winter when the snow is 
dry. 
Thus I slowly trudged along. I saw nothing 
living on my way through the deep woods. 
And when I came out upon the bare surface 
of the snowclad lake, it would have been im- 
possible for even a sparrow to be upon it with- 
out me seeing it. It wasa plain of pure snow, 
unbroken save ky our sleigh-marks and the 
heap of saw logs in one place, which Charlie 
and I had hauled there. I lingered by them 
for a few minutes whilst I counted them, 
as there had been some dispute about their 
number ; then I tramped on again, the dry 
snow grating musically underfoot, depositing 
my bits of poisoned fat at the usual intervals. 
I had come more than a mile upon my 
journey, and was half a mile from shore, 
heading for home, beginning to feel that 
supper would be welcome, though I really 
was in no tremendous hurry ; indeed, I was 
so intent upon what I was doing that I did 
not think much of what surrounded me or 
what was ahead of me, still less of what was 
behind. In truth, I never did look behind at 
all, until it saddenly occurred to me that some 
soft-footed creature was trotting after me. 

Then at once I stopped and turned about, 
and there, ten yards away, standing stock- 
still staring at me, was a large dog, as I sup- 
posed. I saw its tail slowly waving. It never 
crossed my mind, then, to think it was any- 
thing but a dog. 

Who could the owner of it be? That was 
what I first thought about. If it had been 
following me, picking up the baits which I 
had set, it would be a dead dog soon, that I 
well knew; then the owner would be angry, 


and I should get into trouble. But I consoled 
myself with the thought that it would be his 
own fault for allowing it to be at liberty, for, 
as you may suppose, this mode of taking 
foxes was not used without the precaution of 
fastening up securely all our hogs and dogs, 
also giving due notice to our scattered neigh- 
bours to do the same; and as everyone about 
there was doing just what we were—laying 
poison—I felt that if the dog should die it 
would not be my fault. 

But here was this big dog following me. I 
must stop my deadly distribution ; if possible, 
attract it on ahead, away from danger, as 
possibly it had not yet taken up a bait. [ 
might, then, save it. Thus thinking, I turned 
and ran a hundred yards or so. When I 
halted and looked back, the creature was as 
near to me as when I began to run; it stood 
staring intently at me as before. It appeared 
to me to be a very beautiful dog, and I really 
hoped I should succeed in keeping it from 
harm. I was curious to know if I could 
recognise it, and ran over in my mind who 
about those parts owned such a big, hand- 
some creature, for that it was anything but 3 
dog I had still not the slightest suspicion. 
Thinking thus, I took a few steps back to 
have a nearer look at it. 

Yes, I took a few steps back, but only a 
few; for the animal suddenly shrunk back 
upon its haunoches, and, lifting up its head, 
uttered a yell, so unearthly, so peculiar, so 
different from any noise I had ever heard 
a dog make, that I, in my turn, drew back 
aghast, for in a flash I recognised it. Sure 
enough—it was a big T1mpeR wot ! 

Was I frightened ? I fancy I hear some of 
you ask. Well, what do you think? Of 
course I was. Who would not be? I was, I 
suppose, at least a couple of miles from home, 
in the middle of a dead level expanse of 
snow, with no cover of any kind within a 
quarter of a mile of me. I had no gun— 
nothing but an axe to protect myself with— 
and then that brute was sitting howling, with 
a howl unearthly enough to unman the 
bravest—and I was a mere boy, remember. 
Afraid! of course I was; afraid is no name 
for it. 

Was the creature calling to its mates? 
Would they come around me from all 
quarters, and tear me to pieces, as I had read 
and heard they did at times? Would there 
be anything left of me, so that those at home 
would know what had become of me? I can 
tell you that, during the first five seconds 
that I stood there intently staring at that 
howling brute, I scarcely thought at all, I was 
so dazed, but during the next five seconds 
I thought of more things than I, till then, 
supposed it possible to think of in an hour. 
But I ended by recognising that I must do 
something. 

I stepped backwards, facing the creature. 
Its eyes were blazing now like balls of fire; I 
could see its glistening teeth. It trotted along 
after me, keeping the same distance off. I 
kept moving backwards for some minutes, 
until it occurred to me that if I should trip 
-—which I should be sure to, walking in that 
unaccustomed way and under such desperate 
circumstances—if I should trip, I say, and 
fall—why, the thing would be upon me in an 
instant. Pp 

When I moved on, it was silent; directly 
I stopped, it sat down, looked at me a 
moment, then lifted up its voice and howled. 
It was terrible. A 

By-and-by, I turned my back to it, but 
kept one eye behind me. I moved on again 
—so did the wolf! Then I grasped my are, 
swung it round, making as if I would rush at 
it; it merely sat back upon the ice and 
grinned at me and growled, saying to me 
in aspect as plain as words, ‘Come on, 
I’m_ ready for you. I only wish you 
would!” 


Well, I was afraid to “come on’; I will- 
ingly admit it. 

I crept on—it followed as before—again I 
stopped. The moon was shining full upon 
its savage countenance. What could I do? 

Thus we went on ; I taking a step or two. 
then facing about suddenly, thinking to scare 
it. Once when I did this, to increase my 
horror, I saw two of them! For half a 
second I thought it must be the intense excite- 
ment that had unnerved me, that my eyes 
were playing me false, that I was seeing 
double. But not a bit of it. I had not long 
to wait ; there were two wolves now, for both 
were howling and their voices differed. There 
they sat, one behind the other, staring and 
shrieking forth their fiendish yells. 

I had but one thought, one hope, then— 
Charlie and the gun. I knew that he would 
certainly come on until he met me. Could 
I keep the wolves off until he did come ? 

I cannot be expected to tell you what I 
felt. Perhaps I did not realise myself what it 
was. Did I cry out? Of course I did. Every 
time I shouted the beasts would give a spring, 
straight up, all four legs at once; I thought 
they meant to spring upon me. So I 
stopped oalling. I just stood there with my 
axe prepared to strike, taking a few steps 
backwards towards home, but always with 
my eyes upon the awful creatures. 

Why did not Charlie come? What could 
detain him thus ? 

The wolves had been silent for awhile, yet 
for every step I took away from them they 
advanced one. They sat down and stared at 
me—it was awful. I began to suffer from the 
intense cold too. 

I had noticed that these animals put their 
noses to the ground very frequently ; then all 
at once it flashed across my mind what the 
old half-breed had told us. The beasts were 
attracted by the scent I was trailing from 
my moccasin! I had tramped upon it, it 
was then twisted round my foot. If I cast 
it off and threw it to them, would they stay 
by it, or still follow me? It was worth 
the trial. I stooped down, disengaged and 
flung it to them. 

They pounced upon it instantly; then 
began a fierce fight between them for the bit 
of leather. They were so savagely intent 
upon it that I, fancying they would not notice 
me, made off, running as I never ran before. 
I kept on till I was exhausted, and had to 
slacken speed. The air was keen, as you 
may suppose--it felt to me like inhaling 
cayenne pepper. Then I stood awhile, pant- 


3 little animal, who succeeded the 

lamented Gyp, and received the above 
name on his admission into our establish- 
ment, was more truly deserving of the dis- 
tinction of being called a “sad dog” than 
any other with which I have ever been 
acquainted. 

Now, when I say he was asad dog and 
deserved the name, I do not use the adjective 
in the sense in which our grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers used to apply it to the 
jovial young sparks of their day, who were 
rather proud of the designation than other- 
wise—"' What a sad dog!” 

Not at all, but rather very much other- 
wise. Now, Gyp was a“ sad dog” of this 
kind, if you like, and I think he knew it and 
rejoiced in the reputation he had acquired, 
albeit some might imagine it to be rather 
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ing with breathlessness and excitement com- 
bined. 

Why did not Charlie come? Where could 
he be? 

As I Halted for breath, another idea came 
tome. Why had it not come before, I wonder? 

I carried it out immediately. I took a dozen 
poisoned baits and scattered them upon my 
trail. I went on a dozen yards, then dropped 
some more ; then I hurried on, and actually 
felt a hope, not only that I had escaped, but 
that I might even get the wolves as well! 

I was within half a mile of home, close up 
to the woods upon the margin of the lake, 
when I saw Master Charlie. He was tramp- 
ing through the timber, not on the road at 
all. How angry it made me feel for the 
first few moments! I called to him. He 
answered quite calmly that he was coming 
all right, that he had seen me, that he had 
been laying baits himself through a part of 
the bush he fancied, but had kept a good 
outlook for me, as he knew he could not 
miss me, and he had not, so all was well. 

Was it? But now that I felt perfectly safe 
(for Charlie had the gun with him), all my 
nerve and courage seemed to abandon me. 
I could hardly tell my friend what had hap- 
pened to me. Certainly he did not - could 
not, I suppose —-realise what a terrible experi- 
ence I had had. In fact, he was perfectly 
elated at what he called my good fortune, 
called me a lucky chap, and so forth. He 
was quite positive that both wolves would be 
killed, and became so enthusiastic that my 
feelings got warmed up too ; so that when he 
proposed that we should actually march back 
again along the sleigh track and see what we 
could see, I readily consented. 

First, though, we examined the loading 
of the gun most carefully, saw that both 
barrels were charged with our heaviest 
buckshot, then we faced out upon the ice 

ain. 

After I threw the handfuls of baits upon the 
track, I must have run much farther than I 
supposed before I met Charlie, for he and I 
tramped 8 long, long time without seeing 
anything. We were, indeed, upon the point 
of turning back for home, when away to the 
right some distance we perceived something 
jumping about and floundering in the snow. 
There was what we called a blow-hole in the 
ice over there, we knew—that is, a patch 
where it does not freeze. Then we remem- 
bered having heard that when an animal has 
taken strychnine it becomes terribly in need 
of water, and makes straight for it. If it 
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DOGS I HAVE OWNED. 
By Dr. W. T. Greene, M.A, F.Z.3. 
V.— SAMBO. 


an undesirable one; but poor Gyp was 
buried in the back garden when Sambo came 
upon the scene, and my boys and the assis- 
tant had erected a monument over his 
remains, with the following inscription from 
the “ Ingoldsby Legends "’ painted on it : 
“ Affliction sore long time he bore, 

Physicians were in vain. 

Grown blind, alas! he'd some prussic acid, 

And that put him out of bis pain.” 


Yes, Gyp was a sad dog in one sense, and 
Sambo in another, but a very different one. 

From the time when he came to be an in- 
mate of our house, that sleek, handsome, well- 
behaved little fellow was never known to 
laugh—I mean to wag his tail—nor did he 
ever attempt to make friends with anyone by 
putting out his tongue and licking the 
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succeeds in getting some, it dies at once. I 
do not know if this be true—that is what 
trappers tell us. Anyway, there the beast 
was, jumping ‘and scuftling in the white 
smother which it made, but yet scrambling 
towards the open water. 

Then, of course, Charlie and I rejoiced. 
We crept up carefully until we got quite close 
to it. Its struggles were becoming weaker. 
At times it threw itself flat upon the snow, 
we thought that it was dead; then with a 
yelp it reared up again, stretching itself in 
agony. 

It was a pitiable sight; it made us realise 
what a terrible amount of pain and suffering 
is thus occasioned. I have often thought 
since I have left the wild places of the earth 
how little we realise the dreadful agonies 
that are caused to the poor brutes from 
which the fur we wear, and are so fond of, is 
torn. 

I wanted Charlie to shoot the wolf and put 
it out of its misery ; he would have done so, 
but at that moment, throwing itself down 
again, it extended its limbs and arched its 
back so exactly in the same manner that all 
the foxes we had found dead were stretched 
out, that we concluded that it would move no 
more, and we were right. 

It was a splendid creature, not lean and 
hungry-looking, as one always imagines a 
wolf must be. Its fur was thick and dark; it 
shone in the moonbeams like the coat of a 
well-groomed horse. 

We two boys felt pretty “ good’ as they 
say out there, especially as we found the 
other wolf stark and stiff not far away, after 
looking about a little. 

We were late on reaching home that night. 
Supper was over—but when our people saw 
the two splendid creatures which we threw 
on the verandah floor as we hailed the in- 
mates with triumphant shouts, you may be 
sure another good hot one was soon ready for 
us. Then the next day from far and near 
the neighbours came to see the wolves and to 
praise the boys who were such mighty hun 
ters. ‘ Regular Jehus, indeed,” one of them 
called us—he meant Nimrods. 

My father had these two creatures stuffed, 
as nearly as I could describe, in the way they 
sat and looked at me on that memorable 
evening. Those are their portraits in the 
sketch with this account of the adven- 
ture. 

Also, we got the bounty, seven dollars each, 
for killing them. 

(To be continued.) 


caressing hand ; nor can I call to mind ever 
hearing him bark. 

Cats he ignored, and the Pomeranians next 
door he treated with disdain, as quite beneath 
his notice. 

His health was perfect, his appetite all 
that could be desired, his habits were regular 
and orderly, he never did any mischief, and 
usually when he came from a walk with the 
children he wiped his feet on the mat—his 
hind feet only, however, and with such an 
air of intense gravity that it was perfectly 
side-splitting to see him do it. 

He was a full-grown dog when I had him— 
two years old, perhaps—and I never heard 
anything of his former history. This was 
how he came into my possession. He had 
belonged to a family the head of which had 
just died after a long illness, and as I had 
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once or twice said, ‘‘ What a pretty dog that 
is!” when the funeral was over, one of the 
daughters brought him to my house and 
asked if I would have him, as they were going 
to separate and could not keep him. 

Isaid “Yes,” for he was a pretty little thing, 
if a complete mongrel ; not unlike Gyp, but 
only half his size, and he had tan feet and a 
spot of tan over each eye. 

T inquired the animal's name, and was told 
it was ‘‘ Foureyes,’’ sc called in consequence 
of the spots over his eyes; but of course he 
could not go by such a title in our house, and 
after a good deal of consultation it was 
decided to call him Sambo. I fancy the 
children had been to see the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, or to the Crystal Palace 
perhaps, where they had seen some dark 
songster of that name. 

Well, Sambo made himself at home at 
once, but he was very quiet, very sedate, and, 
as I have said, decidedly sad. The cat put up 
her back at him, and turned her tail for the 
nonce into a banister-brush ; but it did not 
affect Sambo. He absolutely ignored my lady 
Dinah—very much, no doubt, to the disgust 
of that personage—but he did not care for her 
spitting even, and laid himself down by the 
fire, where he went straight off to sleep with- 
out a sound of remonstrance, though Dinali 
walked round and round and deliberately 
spit and swore at him. 

It takes two to make a quarrel, and on the 
whole it was pleasant to find that the new 
arrival was of a placid, peaceable disposi- 
tion. 

What a row there would have been if Gyp 
had been treated in such a manner, save after 
he had lost his sight, poor old fellow! but 
Sambo absolutely ignored the cat, and let her 
spit and swear till she was tired. 

It may be thought that after that the two 
animals became friends, but not a bit of it. 
The dog had as little regard for pussie's 
amicable advances as he had for her ill- 
humour, and simply let her “gang her ain 
gate,” as they say in Scotland; she was 
nothing to him, and he would be nothing 
to her. 

When he was lapping his milk of a 
morning after our breakfast, the cat would 
sometimes come sidling up, either purring 
loudly, or calling softly, ‘curr wurr,” as 
these animals are in the habit of doing when 
leading forth their youthful progeny to wage 
war against the mice, or when inviting a 
stranger cat, as some of them will sometimes 
do, to come in and partake of the refresh- 
ment they have themselves been unable to 
consume. 

Ay, Sambo totally ignored Dinah, and 
peace reigned upon the hearthrug, even when 
he was taking his breakfast, and Dinah 
would impudently thrust her nose into his 
saucer. Gyp would have had it off in double- 
quick time, but Sambo did not take one lap 
the more, or move his head a hair’s-breadth 
to either side. If there was room for her, the 
cat might drink ; and if there was not, he did 
not care; he had no foliteness where the 
feelings of a mere pussy were concerned. 

He knew a good many tricks, could walk 
on his hind legs, though he disapproved of 
the posture; but he did not mind earning a 
lump of sugar by sitting up on his haunches 
and holding it on the bridge of his nose, until 
some one told him it was ‘paid for,” when by 
a quick movement of his head he would toss 
it into the air, cleverly catch it in his mouth 
as it fell, and retire under the table to eat it 
at his leisure. 

On one occasion I had just placed a lump 
in position, pronounced the controlling word, 
“Trust!” was called away to see some one, 
and forgot all about the dog, An hour or 
more afterwards, on returning to the dining. 
room I found poor Sambo sitting exactly 
where I had left him, with the lump of sugar 
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still on his nose! And when I said “ paid 
for,” he was so stiff from the constrained 
position he had been in so long, that on 
tossing up the sugar he failed to catch it, and 
let it fall on the hearthrug. 

If a sad, Sambo was also a patient dog, as 
the above anecdote will show, and would sit 
for hours at a time by the hole of a mouse 
watching for the tenant to put in an appear- 
ance, and when she did, it was her last, 
for Sambo never missed his aim, and 
mousie’s career was ended on the spot by the 
pressure of the little fellow's jaws. 

Unlike Gyp, Sambo would never eat a 
mouse, though always ready to rid the world 
of one, or of a rat, which he would demolish 
in an equally expeditious fashion; which led 
me to fancy that there was some black-and- 
tan blood in our little friend. 

In some ways he was a charming creature, 
but his indomitable sadness was too much 
in a particularly lively household, and before 
he had been an inmate of the establishment 
very long, it was unanimously decided that 
he must go. 

But whither ? That was the question. My 
assistant, who was not fond of dogs, volun- 
teered a repetition of the hydrocyanic acid 
business ; but I said “No,” I would get him 
a home, and accordingly began forthwith to 
look out for one for him. 

An old couple of my acquaintance were 
just then mourning the loss of a very charm. 
ing animal, a little Blenheim that had been 
poisoned by an envious neighbour, and to 
them I offered Sambo. 

At first the good people declined politely, 
but firmly. No rival to dear “Dan” should 
ever sit on their hearth, they averred, or 
drink out of the basin that had been devoted 
to his use. 

They had no idea, I said, what a nice 
creature Sambo was. 

Then why did I want to part with him, 
queried the old lady. 

Oh, well! because he was too quiet. 

That was surely a recommendation. 

Not for our children, I declared: they 
wanted something that would play with and 
amuse them, they said, and that sad little 
dog Sambo would doneither. Should 1 bring 
him round, and let them judge for them- 
selves ? 

After some little demur, this important 
point was conceded; so next day I took the 
dog round in the trap and introduced him to 
his future owners, who were both delighted 
with his appearance. 

Sambo seemed quite to understand that he 
was being transferred, and sat down before 
the fire in the most ;1atter-of-fact manner 
possible, not even looking round when I stood 
up to say good-bye. 

As soon as I reached the door I paused, 
and called him, “ Sambo, Sambo,”’ just to 
see what he would do. He looked over his 
shoulder, kind of winked his eye as much 
as to say, “Oh, yes; I know all about 
it,” and turned back again to warm his nose 
at the fire, without having even made the 
slightest attempt to return with me, which I 
thought rather singular, inasmuch as I had 
not said anything Before him about his 
having been given, or transferred, to new 
masters ; but I believe that all dogs under- 
stand a great deal more than we give them 
credit for. 

They are exceedingly polite, however, and, 
as a rule, do not listen to conversation that 
does not concern them ; but the moment any 
chance allusion to them, or to anything con- 
nected with their interests, is spoken, that 
moment they are all ears, so to speak, and 
pay the most diligent attention to what is 
being said, as you can easily tell is the case 
by watching the ever-varying expression of 
their faces, so full, as a rule, of intelligence. 

Sambo was the most emotionless dog I 


ever knew. Nothing seemed to amuse him, or 
to worry him, as far as that goes; nor did he 
ever appear to be in the remotest degree 
interested in anything that was being said 
or done. 1 think he must have been very 
much snubbed and cowed in his youth, 
possibly by another and more vivacious dog, 
possibly by an unsympathetic human master 
or mistress, and he never got over it. 

Of course, after he ceased to be a member 
of our household I did not see a great deal 
of him, but as I sometimes visited his new 
owners, and they also called at my house 
occasionally, and generally brought Sambo 
with them, we did meet now and then; but, 
although he evidently remembered me per- 
fectly well, and also the children and the 
other members of the domestic circle, he 
kept his feelings to himself, and it was im- 
possible to surmise whether they were of a 
favourable or unfavourable nature as far as we 
were concerned. 

In process of time, the lady on whom I had 
bestowed Sambo acquired one of those small, 
curly-haired, white dogs that are called 
Maltese lap-dogs, I think, and with this 
insipid creature our “sad” dog struck up 
as close a friendship as I believe it was in his 
nature to contract. 

Not that he was in the least “ gushing” 
or emotional, but the lady said he wagged 
his bushy tail once or twice when “ Beauty” 
and he met for the first time, and once he 
was seen to touch her nose with the tip 
of his tongue; but these were instances of 
exceptional demonstrativeness, and not by 
any means to be taken as indicating on his 
part a departure from his habitually sedate 
behaviour. 

T have said that Sambo’s first master had 
died, and that in consequence of his 
demise the animal had been transferred to 
me; so that it was strange that his second 
owner should not have long survived the 
animal’s advent ; but doubtless it was a mere 
coincidence. 

My old friend's widow and her daughter 
then came to live near us, and of course 
brought the dog with them ; and in a year or 
so the old lady died, which was certainly 
very singular. After a little time the 
daughter married, and I never saw Sambo 
again, for the newly married couple sent him 
away to a friend in a remote part of the 
country, where, I was given to understand, 
he lived for a good many years, as solemn 
and sedate as of old, so that the natives, or 
at least more than one of them, declared he 
was “nae canny.” 

It may be that he is yet alive; but as he 
would be about twenty years of age in that 
case, I do not expect that he is; and yet 
with his essentially placid disposition there 
was every prospect of his attaining to the 
utinost limit of canine longevity. 

Talking about that reminds me of an 
incident, not connected with Sambo in any 
way, but with some other dog, whose identity 
has escaped me, that made me laugh a good 
deal at the time, and has often amused me 
since when I have thought or spoken about it. 

It was while I was at the diggings; I was 
working at Pleasant Creek at the time with 
my brother, and there was a very funny but 
good-natured cockney engaged in another 
“claim ” not far off, with whom we struck up 
an acquaintance, and who frequently strolled 
over to chat with us during the interval for 
dinner. 

One day this worthy was expatiating upon 
the merits of a dog he had, which, he 
declared, was quite a phenomenon of in- 
telligence and fidelity. “In fact, gentlemen,’ 
he went on, ‘dogs are such faithful 
creatures that they are called the canine 
race!’? with the accent on the second 
syllable, the ‘ doggy” adjective. 

Well, well, perhaps it didn’t take much to 


amuse one inthose days ; but I remember we 
laughed very heartily over that little exhibi- 
tion of learning on the part of our cockney 
neighbour. 

Toresume. I have not much more to say 
about Sambo, or rather nothing, except to 
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remark, incidentally, that a “sad"’ dog is 
not a desirable addition to one’s family circle, 
whether the “dog ’’ in question run on four 
legs or two, and I hope that my introducing 
Sambo to my two old friends was not in any 
way conducive to their premature departure 
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from the sphere they had so long adorned by 
their genial presence. 

Thope not, and I would think not; but I 
must admit that his was a very depressing 
adunes dog that never wagged his 
tail 
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FRET-SAW, to 
be really useful, 
must be of more 
substantial con- 
struction and 
have more driv- 
ing power in the 
fly-wheel than is 

found with most 
of the cheap machines, which, on the whole, 
are little better than toys, and certainly not 
suitable for cutting wood much thicker than 
a quarter-inch at the most. 

Now there are so many useful things, as well 
as nick-nacks, in the construction of which 
the fret-saw plays its part, turning out scrolls 
and curves with greater freedom and ease 
than if cut with a keyhole saw, besides being 
much quicker and easier to work. 

Nearly everyone has occasion to use one 
at some time or other, and as _ the best 
machines run to rather a long price, which 
would make a big hole in the pockets of some 
of our boys, I will now endeavour to redeem 
my promise made in a previous number, and 
show you how to construct a really powerful 
machine which, with a little practice, is 
capable of cutting wood up to three inches in 
thickness, and also suitable for the finest 
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By H. 


Author of The Boy's 


work when required, and that at a total 
cost of under ten shillings for mateiial. 
Many lads own a lathe, and as it is 
needless to have two separate machines, 
if you are one of the fortunate ones 
you can utilise it for driving the fret- 
saw, so I will first describe the method 
of making one to fit any sized lathe, 
* which arrangement will cost only five 
shillings, not much more than an or- 
dinary hand fret-saw would run to. 
We will commence with the framework 
made from }-inch iron gas piping, of which 
you will have to purchase the following parts— 
viz. one length of }-inch pipe 15} inches long, 
one length of }-inch pipe 12 inches long, one 
length of }-inch pipe 44 inches long. Two 
34-inch flanges, one }-inch nipple, one elbow, 
and a T piece—these will cost about one shil- 
ling and sevenpence. 

Now drill a couple of }-inch holes through 
one of the flanges as at a a in fig. 1, and four 
holes in the other as at 8; the last-mentioned 
holes should be counter-sunk for screws, and 
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the various pieces can then be firmly screwed 
together in the manner shown in fig. 2, where 
A is the top flange with the four holes 


F. Hospen, 


Oun Model Gas-engine,” ete, 


PART I. 


(countersink downwards), 8 the shortest piece 

of pipe, c the T piece, and p the other flange 

screwed to same by means of the nipple x. 
The 15} length is then screwed into T piece, 
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and the elbow F placed on at farther end, 
which supports the 12-inch pipe a; the socket 
# forms a finish to the top, and as it is given 
in with the pipe it costs nothing. 

When screwed tightly together drill }-inch 
holes right through at all the joints and drive 
in iron or brass pins to fit and prevent loose- 
ness or turning as at 4 B in elbow, fig. 3. 

The two holes in lower flange p must be at 
right angles with the frame as at c, these holes 
being intended to take the bolts which hold 
it to the lathe-bed—so be careful to get these 
square with the frame, and it is better to first 
screw it on to mark the correct positions 
before drilling the holes. 
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Two = holes are then drilled in the up- 
right c, fig. 2; they should be twoinches from 
either end as at a 8, fig. 4, and they must be 


Fig. 3. 


tapped and screwed to take a couple of steel 
pins, two inches long, shown screwed in at 
4 8, which should project from left side and 


be fitted with a brass back nut each cc, and 
the extreme end should also be screwed for 
about half an inch and fitted with a nut at 
DD. 

The framework is now ready for a coat of 
brunswick black, which should dry in about 
an hour. The fret-board on which the work 
is laid whilst cutting, may be of any size re- 
quired, but for almost any work a piece ten 
inches square with the corners rounded off 
will be found large enough. 
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It should be not less than ? thick of 
mahogany, and is screwed to the top flange 
diagonally, with one point towards you as in 
fig. 5. e flange should not be in the centre 
but towards the back as shown in dotted lines, 


Fig. 5. 


leaving about 3} inches betwecn the points 4 
and B. 

A couple of }-inch nuts and bolts of sufli- 
cient length to pass right through below the 
lathe-bed are then placed in a couple of holes 
drilled in a thick strip of iron, the same dis- 
tance apart as the holes in lower flange, which 
is then placed over and secured in position 
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by the nuts on top as at fig. 6, where a is the 
lathe-bed, B the strip of iron, cc the bolts, 
and p the lower flange with nuts on either 
side. In setting up your machine for work 
always see itis at right angles with the lathe, 
and bolt it down firmly, as there must be no 
shake here. This constitutes the framework, 
and while that is drying we can turn to the 
moving parts; but let me first mention that 
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this arrangement of frame is for a 3-inch 
centre lathe, but should yours be of another 
size either larger or smaller, the only altera- 
tion you will have to make will be in the 
length of the piece 3, fig. 2, which must be 
longer or shorter in proportion. 

And now for the moving arms; these 
should be of some strong tough wood such as 
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beech, or mahogany will do; they are to be 
cut to the shape given in fig. 7, and should 
be 24} inches long by 1} inch at the deepest 
part a, thinning down to 1 inch at the ends, 
and they must be quite }? inch thick. 

Plane them up smooth all over, and take 
off the sharp edges, then drill a ¥-inch hole 
through each at aa, which is 54 inches from 
the end, and screw on a 3) brass plate 
with a similar sized hole in centre, to prevent 
the wood wearing away. 

A hole is then drilled vertically about 2? 
inch from the back ends of each, and two 
pieces of steel wire, 2, inch in diameter and 
6 inches long, must have their ends made 
red hot, and are then turned up intoacouple 
of hooks as at a4, fig. 8. 

The opposite ends are then screwed for 
about 1} inches, and a fly or thumb nut fitted 
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to the upper one B, and a square one c tothe 
lower. 

The straining wires are now placed through 
the holes, and a washer being put on toscrew 
against the nuts keeps them in place as at 
BB, fig. 7. The object of making a movable 
joint at the centre c is to prevent any 
jamming of the rod at the screw ends when 
the tension is altered or a new or smaller 
saw is fitted, as the arms are then not 
parallel. 
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TII.—A Pocket-Knife Competition. 


sh this subject we offered Prizes to the 
value of at least Zwo Guineas (vide page 
62), for the best articles—to be judged alike 
as to workmanship and ingenuity —- produced 
wholly by means of such simple materials as, 
say, a pocket-knife and wood. This com- 
petition was to be open on equal terms to all 
readers up to 24 years of age. 
Our Award is appended : 
Fos Pet 
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ze —One and @ Malf Guinea. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
[Continued from page 576.) 


Third Prize—lba, 


E.R. Newnery,c/o A.H, 0. Freemantle, 40 North 
‘Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Fourth Prizes—is, 6d. cach. 
ERngxt SHORT (age 22), 86 Mount Street, Reading. 
EpwunD BaLru Fouey (age 14), 93 Portland Road, 
Hove, West Brighton. 
Fifth Pris —ia. 
Liui.A SUADBOLT (age 10), Queen's Road, Buckhurt 
Ti, x 


CERTIFICATES, 
(Names arranged in order of merit.) 
Tuomas Bisnonoven, jun, 20 Myers Rowl West, 
Crosby. near Liverpool. 
1.0.02 Hactit, 12 Crosslidd Road, South Hanpstecd, 
Ww. 
Taw Ti 


Wanirs, 10 Avondale Boal § 


In this competition the premier place has 
been taken by a lad but 14 years of age in 
January last. It is a model of an exceedingly 
pretty cottage and garden, and we most 
heartily congratulate the maker on his suc- 
cess. The Second Prize is secured by an 
invalid, and is a capital model, complete 
with oars, sails, etc.,of alifeboat. The Third 
Prize is won by a Canadian girl, for a fancy 
holder, as pretty as unique, cut from one 
piece of wood. The Fourth Prizes are gained 
for a carved fancy box, and a model of tho 
Victory. Unfortunately the latter was much 
dama;ed in transit. The last Prize and 
some of the Certificates of Merit are gained 
by quite young childven, 


«“ Atalanta race,” which was suggested 
to me by the fable of “ Atalanta and 
the Golden Apple,” is an admirable and 
picturesque race. 1 have used it for both 
boys and girls with great success, and can 
confidently recommend its inclusion in either 
outdoor sports or indoor entertainment. 
Used as an individual race, with, for ex- 
ample, six competing, it will be necessary to 
provide six real or imitation apples. These 


ehould be of fair size, with a leafy twig 
attached, so that they may be better seen by 
the spectators. A distance of one hundred 
yards is best to show off the “ picking-up,” 
which is the feature of the race. 

After providing a couple of officials to hold 
the winning-tape, let the competitors get into 
position at the starting-point. Care should 
be observed in obtaining a graceful attitude 
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SOME NEW GAMES FOR BOYS. 
By A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, eto.) 


111.— THE ATALANTA RACE. 


Run to the left side of the apple, and, as you 
approach it, gradually stoop, bringing the 
right hand down to the side. As you pass 
the apple, extend the fingers and pick it up, 
continuing your run until the winning-tape 
is reached. 

If, by any mischanee, the apple should be 
“ muffed ” or dropped, the competitor must 
pick it up before returning to the end of the 
race. Taijs ‘ picking-up ” should be specially 


fig. 2). They should, however, each hold an 
apple in their right hand. When the start is 
given, they run off, keeping to the left side of 
their ring. As they approach the ring they 
gradually stoop down, and, as they pass, place 
the apple in the ring with the right hand. 
They continue ranning until the end of the 
course is reached—if in a schoolroom, the wall 
must be touched. Then suddenly turning 
around, they must continue running, making 
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practised, as it requires great skill to do it to 
anicety and at full speed. But if you con- 
fine your efforts, first to a walk, then a gentle 
run, and finally at a quicker rate, you will 
soon master the awkwardness of the move- 
ment, and be able to pick it up at top speed. 
After the first race, the same apples will, of 
course, be replaced for the next and succeed- 
ing heats. 


for the left side of the ring. As they approach 
the ring, they gradually stoop, and as they re- 
pass the ring, they must pick up the apple, and 
take it to their original starting-place, which 
in this case will be the winning-post also. 
This is a most skilful race, full of difficulty 
in laying down and picking up the apple. 
Plenty of “ muffing,” as a rule, takes place, 
either with the apple rolling out of the ring 


here. I suggest that the competitors should 
toe the starting-mark with the left foot, bend 
the advanced knee, and incline the body for- 
ward ; lift up the right hand to the rear (see 
tig. 1). When the apples are placed in 
parallel lines in the centre of the ground, 
give the start, when the runners should dash 
off. Their “start” or “ get-off” will be as- 
sisted by bringing the right arm smartly 
downwards, and pushing with the right foot. 
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Fic. 2. 
Another and much more difficult aspect of 
the race is shown in fig. 2. It is called “ The 


ring and apple race.’’ Six small hoops, made 
of cardboard, cane, or anything which is dis- 
cernible to the spectators, and being about 
nine inches in diameter, should be laid flat 
down on to the centre of the ground, and 
in the places previously occupied by the 
apples. 

The runners toe the line as before (see 

(To be continued.) 


when being placed there, or in picking it up 
on the return journey. In each case the con- 
ditions should be rigidly enforced, and the 
competitor obliged to return and perform the 
task correctly. Special practice should be 
given to the various points, such as “ stoop- 
ing,” “ picking-up,” and “turning,” when I 
have no doubt but that you will, as well as 
the spectators, be well pleased with this skil- 
ful and exciting race. 
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NEARLY CAUGHT BY THE “REBEL MAORIS.” 


‘7 was io the war time. 

People who have lived even twenty years in the 
North ]sland of New Zealaud do not realise what that 
war time really meant to the settlers, There never 
wa4 any war in the South Island. 

When the war broke out many of the settlers had 
Loon upwards of twenty years on their land, and had 
worked up beautiful farms wad beiues for themecives 


and families, In most cases they had gone into the 
primeval forest, cutting away firet the supplejacks and 
dense undergrowth, and then felling the larger trees, 
so that when the summer came and everything was 
dry there would bea grand blaze. Graxs seed was sown. 
in the ashes, and there was your bush farm, 

The crass grows most luxuriantly, and will support a 
large number of eatile, 


When the aJarm of war was given t(te settlers had to 
leave their homes at almost ments notice, for 
though the Maoris had been v@¥ troublesome and had 
Leen fighting among themselves, very few of the settlers 
thought they would have to leave their homes and 
crowd into the towns. But it was so. 

Well do I remember the packing uv atour old nome. 
We bad a great gab chest, areds of :vrmer glory in oid 
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England, which we packed full of things and buried 
in the garden, covering the place with turf so that the 
Maoris should not see the fresh earth. 

We expected to be back in a few weeks time, but 
three years passed before we dug up our oak chest. I 
have a burning glass in my possession which was put 
in the chest. The glass came out all right, but the 
wooden frame was quite rotten. 

The bullock dray had been kept busy for several days 
carting our things into the township, and at last after 
all had gone my mother and I left the house, had a 
good look round the dear old garden, and then started 
by a near track through the bush and made for the 
place of refuge. 

Houses were very scarce in town, so several families 
‘were crowded toget 

We had the use of the kitchen anid one bedroom for 
father, mother, and five children. There were two 
other 4vmilies in that house, which was only a small 
place of five or six rooms. 

‘We did not remain there longer than we could help, 
but got two rooms in a house close to the sea-beach. 
We divided the rooms by hanging up blankets, and 
were very much more comfortable than we had been 
before. { remember well the fine times I had with my 
brothers and sister, running about the beach and 
peldling in the sea, getting shell-fish, or perhaps 
watching the heavy rollers coming in from the open 
Pacific Ocean and breaking with a loud roar on the 
beach. At other times a party of soldiers would be 
firing oto target. I was sitting on a little mound of 
sand one day watching the target practice when an 
officer came running along the road without a hat and 
with his sword drawn. Orders were given quick and 
sharp, and in afew moments the men bad been marched 
back to camp. This was on the eve of one of the first 
fights, The otticer had climbed up the flagstaff of one 
of our forts on a hill, and had seen the natives advanc- 
ing towards the town. The next day our forces went 
out and one of the sharpest engagements of the war took 
Place, the natives being defeated with great loss. 

After the officer came down from the flagstaff the 
English colours were hoisted and three big guns fired, 
which was a signal for all women and children to make 
for the fort. We remained there for two nights, and I 
don’t think any of us will ever forget it. 

Shortly after this most of the women and children 
were shipped] away to the nearest port inthe South Island, 
where we were safe from the Maoris. We remained 
there some eighteen months, and then with others 
returned to our own town, but not to our homes, as it 
was uot considered safe to go far from the township. 
Afters while some of us young fellows could not bear 
the restraint, and we decided that we would go out and 
have a look at the old place once more. £0 one 
morning three of us started away pretty carly, and 
were soon outside the town. 

What a change had taken place during the three 
years we had been absent ! 

Almost every farmhouse had been burned down or 
pulled to pieces. I can only think of one louse that 
was not destroyed, and the Maoris kept that for a 
camping-place. One of them got accidentally shot 
while camping there one night. He was lying on the 
floor in the front bedroom, when a loaded gun was 
knocked down in another room, and went off, the 
bullet passing through the bedroom door and into tle 
Maori's head. 

After getting a mile or two out of town we found the 
road ulmost blocked up with gorse. Hedges had been 
planted by the settlers on each side of the road ; these 
had spread so quickly that they only left a narrow 
track in the middle of the road, giviug us just room 
enough to get along. 

Tt gave one a strange lonely feeling out there. 
Everything was eo quiet and still. We saw no one 
about, conld hear no one at work ; there were no cattle or 
sheep to be seen ; in fact, no signs of life but the native 
birds singing in the bush. 

I would rather have turned back, but was afraid my 
companions Sam and Tom would laugh at me and cail 
me a coward ; so on we went. 

We had gone down a gully, over a beautiful little 
stream, then up the hill on the other side, and were 
walking quietly along a level piece of tableland which 
was covered with fern. Sam and I had our Enfield 
rifies with us, loaded and capped just by way of precau- 
tion. Tom laughed at us for bringing them. He 
would not be bothered carrying a heavy rifle and 
ammunition when there was no need of it: but I felt 
safer with mine on my slioulder and some thirty rounds 
of ammunition in my side pockets and a waistcoat 
pocket half-full of caps. 

We wereabout half-way across the fiat when, without 
warning of any sort, crash came a volley from the fern 
on one side of the road. We turned aud ran towards 
town, but in a few moments I noticed that Tom was 
not with us. I called to Sam, who was slightly abcad, 
and we stopped and fired at the Maoris, who had 
started with a yell after us. < 

‘When we fired they stopped and made off after Tom, 
who had gained the bush and was climbing a very 
steep hill, almost acliff. I noticed that as he climbed 
one arm hung helpless at his side. We loaded and 
fired as fast as we could, for a short time keeping the 
Maoris off and shouting ‘Come on boys,” to make 
them believe we had friends with us who had not come 
up out of the gully. The black rascals had got betwern 
Tom and us, and as we could not reach him we thought 
it best to run back to town as fast as we could and get 
reinforcements. This we did, and were soon on the 
way out again with a company of manly fellows 
who had rushed for their rifles almost before we 
bad spoken, They seemed to know instinctively 
that something was wrong and that they were wanted. 
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We marchel rapidly back to the place where we had 
been fired at, but nothing was to be seen of the natives 
or Tomi, so we skirmished all over the flat, thinking 
perhups the natives had hidden in the feru. | We came 
upon the place where the Maoris had crouched behind 
a log. Three notches were cut on the top of it to 
s.endy the rifles, and three straight lines were cut in 
the fern from the log out to the road, eo that if they 
fired when a man was at the other end of the line it 
‘was ulmost impossible to miss him. The Maoris evi- 
dently thought s0, or they would not have taken so 
much trouble about it. ‘After going over the fern 
patch we advanced to the bush,and up the hill where I 
had last seen Tom. There were traces of the firing 
here, for many of the trees were cut by the bullets. 
Just a round patch of bark smashed off if the bullet 
struck the middle of the tree, but a. great piece cut off 
if it struck the side or just grazed it. 

After a long weary search, and just as we felt like 
giving up, Icame upon a large tree near the top of the 
hill. It hada great many bullet marks on it, 80 I went 
closer to examine it. On going round to the opposite 
side I found a hollow place, and here was poor Tom 
lying in a fainting condition from loss of blood and 

in. 

A bullet had gone through his arm above the elbow, 
smashing the bone terribly. He had started to run 
with us when the volley was fired, but the Maoris were 
80 close that he felt they would certainly catch him 
on the road, 80 he darted off towards the bush for 
shelter and trusting that we should reach town and 
bring out help. As he climbed the hill he turned 
round and shook his fist at the Maoris, calling to us to 
hurry up and bring the men along. He said this to 
frighten the enemy, and it had the desired effect, for 
though they remained firing away towards the spot 
where they had last seen him, they soon mnde off, 
thinking we might catch them there when we returned 
with reinforcements. 

Tom was placed on a stretcher made of light poles, 
supplejack and kiekie, but what a job it was getting 
down that hill through the bush and on to the road. 

Evening was drawing in when we reached the town 
and were met by a crowd of people, including Tom's 
father and mother. 

You can imagine what an anxious day it had been 
for them. The news had gone like wildfrethrough the 
town, and of course had lost nothing during its travels, 
and we could not give much satisfaction in the short 
account we had had time to give, for we only waited 
until our volunteers had picked up their rifles and 
ammunition, and away we had gone back again. 

Tom recovered after a very long and tedious illness, 
but we had about as narrow a squeak for it that day 
as any man could wish for. 

I can assure you it was a long time before any- 
one ventured out of town after our experience 
without being accompanied by a good strong military 


escort, 
C. A. Wutts, Auckland, N.Z. 


Correspondence. 


CHEMICAL.—Go to the Science Museum at South Ken- 
sington, open every day of the week free, and among 
the exhibits of apparatus you will find the names of 
most of the leading firms. The entrance is to the west 
of that of the Imperial Institute, and the chemical 
gallery is on the first floor. 


A. E. Lammas.—See our articles on Bamboo Work in 
the December part for 1891 and the January part 
for 1892. 


Tep.—1. You will find how to make a telescope in the 
ninth part of our “Indoor Games.” 2, Cut your bair 
short. 3. No sergeant is likely to enlist a amall boy 
of fifteen and a half. 4. Some of the various exer- 
cises ure done with a swing, and some with a jerk. 
Practise for ten minutes. 


A. F. C.—1. Oycles have been fitted with sails, and roller 
skates have been fitted with indiarubber tires. 2. 
‘Try Veitch’s Virginian creeper, or jasmine, or honey. 
suckle, or passion flower, or clematis, 


BoaT RuirpKr.—There are good practical articles on 
Boat Sailing in the second and third parts of our 
“ Outdoor Games.” 


StNsHINE.—There are many islands in the north of 
Europe from which you can see the midnight sun. 
Almost every book on geography explains the phe- 
nomenon. 


F,DoNNELLY.—The drawings would have to be specially 
made, which is along job. Your best and cheapest 
lan would be to get Dixon Kemp's “Manual of 
‘acht and Boat Sailing,” in which you would have a 
choice of several designs and all the necessary in- 
formation. 


Constant ReADER.—Yes, you could learn wood- 
carving in an Art School. Get the South Kensington 
Art Directory, sold at the Museum, price sixpence. 
The bookstall is just inside the door as you enter 
from the Brompton Road. 


Ix Eanxest.—Apply at the Government Emigrants’ 
Information Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. 


Exontan.—There used to be such stamps. The values 
of stamps now on issue are no guide to the old 
values. The Postal Union reduced the foreign 
postage considerably. 


F. A. HALu.—The cruises in yachts and canoes have 
been repriuted in “Outdoor Games,” in parts 4, 5, 
and 6, 


T. W. GRREN.—You must be of Scottish descent, and 
live in London or its neighbourhood. The local corp: 
is always the best to join, as it is the most convenient 
for drills. 


B. 0. P.—If a man dies without making a will a third 
of his real property goes to his widow, and the rest 
to his eldest. son, and a third of his personal property 
goes to the widow, and the rest is divided equally 
among all the children. 


T.G. M.—1. On no account go for a long walk in new 
beots. Wear old ones that are easy and in good 
repair. There ix no need to soap your stockings. 
but wash your feet well with soap before you start 
each morning. 32. Fold the letter so as to show the 
signature and hide the address. 


SMALL BoY.—You have to pass a competitive exami- 
nation, of which you can have full particulars by 
applying at the school. 


D, Kyp.—Use stickphast, and only paste the corners or 
the top edge. 


ALsTON.—Certainly, “ Aeop's Fables” have been out 
of copyright for some years now —if they were ever 
in—and you can illustrate them as much as you 
please. 


J. Ferousson.—The only way is to sell your stamps 
to some of the dealers, such as advertise in our 
montaly wrapper. 


H. W.—In this country the words are spelt with a 

u,” in America they are spelt without, owing to 
its being erroneously supposed that they are derived 
direct from the Latin instead of through the Nor- 
man. 


SoMFRSRT.—It may be owing to the shape and tem- 
per of the drill. If you have not got a lathe, you 
might try a brace with a fitter's bit ; at auy rate 
you would get more power that way thau you have 
now. 


EmicRaN't.—Emigration at present .seems only re 
commended for domestic servants. There are now 
no Land Order Warrants issued by Queensland. The 
lowest fares to Australia range from thirteen to 
fifteen guineas. You are particularly warned against 
paying premiums or other fees to any agebcy in 
this country for situations as farm pupils. with 
farmers in Canada. 


KERSAN.—Neither of Mr. Ker's stories can be obtained 
in book form. Verne's “Adrift in the Pacific” can 
be obtained from Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 


NATATION.—There must be a teacher of swimming 
at Brighton. Have a short course of lessons, and 
get a certificate from him. 


Ropertck Dut.—Dumbbells should not exceed two 
pounds in weight. For course of lessons, with 
diagrams, get the first two parts of “ Indoor Games.” 


W. A. R.—Yea, it isa printer's error. Luxemburgensis 
should be Lunenburgensis in our Correspondence for 
March 16 last. 


HIAWATHA.—The duties are not very pleasant at first, 
but depend entirely on the branch to which you are 
assigned. The allowance is for when you are away 
on duty, when travelling expenses are also 
It is better to be coached; colour is not against 
you. 


H. P.—Get our third volume, and read the articles oa 
“ Kites and Kite Uarriages.” 


} oF 
FEATHER, 
Fleen TeqeqteR 
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CHAPTER A DRAMATIC SPECTACL 


age pretty creature folded her arms as she stepped to the edge of the bank 

and bowed low—to Joaquin. Then she addressed some words to him 

in a Janguage, and a voice, singularly musical—turned, stepped back into the “Steady, 
: 


r - —taki \ddles ; it ie.” 
chequered shadow, and melted, as it were, from sight. nei aaaelt gatatcetepatdbih) wreck = 
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“The Indians are moving, Sefores,” 
said the old man, apparently more sur- 
prised than alarmed. “I do not know 
why, but I will find out. You must stay 
here until I return.” He lifted Pedro 
ashore and followed him. They disap- 
peared in the direction which the girl had 
taken. 

All disembarked at once in no small 
anxiety. But Hertz did not allow the 
general uneasiness to hinder work on the 
new boat. The hours passed quickly, 
discussing the momentous matters which 
had arisen, and in toil. Noone, not even 
Jack, cared to wander into the forest 
while the movements of the Indians 
remained in doubt, and the day was spent 
in the shadow of the great rock, so to 
speak. At sunset Joaquin had not re- 
turned, so they built a makeshift hut 
behind that glorious pyramid of blossom— 
which Harry had seized the opportunity 
to sketch—and after supper posted sentries 
and went to sleep. 

The sun was hot when Joaquin and the 
boy returned. Some hours the Orchid 
Seekers had been ready to start. 

“ There is no danger, Seviores,” said the 
old Indian simply, leading the way to the 
dug-out, where he took the steering paddle 
from Joe. 

Soon after passing the spot where they 
had tapped the Coyol palms, towards 
which the Caribs and Kingmen cast many 
longing glances, they entered a very 
shallow lagoon choked with sand-banks 
covered with reeds. No channel was per- 
ceptible, but Joaquin seemed neyer at 
fault. Many birds they flushed in their 
winding course—Muscovy and whistling 
ducks, lanky cranes, plovers and _ teal. 
They might have made a big bag, but Hertz 
would not permit any firing, though Joa- 
quin said this was not the lake beyond 
which lay the Indian village. 

After an hour's paddling they again 
entered the river, landing in an old forest 
for the midday meal and rest. Some 
eight miles farther up the stream, in the 
same forest, they camped for the night. 

Next morning the old Indian again took 
the steering paddle. Between very high 
banks —which afterwards they had reason 
to remember—towering above and shut- 
ting in the stream, narrow here, they 
passed, suddenly emerging in a lagoon 
which they soon perceived must be the 
very large one Joaquin had ao often spoken 
of. Three hours were occupied in crossing 
it. The tortuous channel wound among 
a perfect labyrinth of sedge-banks—but no 
further evidence of Joaquin’s familiarity 
with every yard of the Cold River was 
required. 

Signs of rude cultivation were frequent 
beyond the lake—little orchards of plan- 
tain and papaw and cacao. Fish-traps of 
bamboo closed every creek. But not an 
Indian was seen, nor trace of habitation. 
Old forest succeeded—big trees in which 
gambolled a multitude of large red mon- 
keys—Monos colorados, Pepecalled them. 
Several landing-places they passed, with 
tiny rafts moored near by, similar to 
Joaquin’s, but without ornament mostly. 

Hertz watched the banks. “I dare say,” 
he muttered, “there are scores, perhaps 
hundreds of eyes upon us. No, don't use 
your glasses. The Indians might mistake 
it for a hostile movement.” 

Jack and Harry could perceive no sign 
of the Guatusos, but it was plain that the 
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sharp-eyed Caribs fnd Kingmen were of 
Hertz’s opinion. They spoke in whispers, 
never ceasing to cast anxious looks from 
sideto side. But Joaquin glanced neither 
to right nor left. It was a pretty severe 
demand upon the youths’ courage to feel 
that they were being watched by those 
terrible Indians who had slaughtered every 
intruder within the memory of man—or 
travellers romanced—and it is not surpris- 
ing that Jack and Harry held their guns 
withatighter grasp. But their faith in Joa- 
quin was soon to be put to an awful test. 

They had left the lagoon two miles be- 
find. Before them a sharp bend hid the 
view. As they turned it a cry of alarm 
burst from the Carib in the bow. All 
the boatmen shipped their paddles 
hurriedly and snatched their guns. The 

- dug-out stopped, of course, but not before 
the way on it had carried it round the 
bend. 

The river there was straight, some fifty 
yards in breadth. Upon its surface—upon 
the water itself, as it seemed to their hasty 
and terrified men—stood scores of Indians. 
The front rank stretched from bank to 
bank, not a hundred yards away. Tall 
fellows they were, clothed only in paint— 
black and white mostly, with ochred 
cheeks and vermilion forehead : but some 
had scarlet hands and other touches of 
vermilion about the body. The hair ofall 
but a few was burnt to rusty-red—with 
& preparation of lime as they heard after- 
wards; it hung to their very heels, and 
feathers were twisted in it. Some wore a 
coronet of feathers; one, a giant, in the 
iniddle, had a diadem which jewels could 
not match—skins of the quetzal® bird, set 
upright, with wings and tail spread, one 
behind another, the heads projecting at 
bottom all round, and the long plumes 
floating down his back. 

“Steady, men,” cried Hertz. “ Take 
your paddles ; we cannot escape! What 
is this, Joaquin ? ” 

“The Indians are going to the channel 
below the great lagoon. They will not 
hurt you, but they wish to see.” 

“ Before letting us proceed? If they 
refuse us a passage, they will allow us to 
return ?”” 

“Yea.” 

“Very well. Men, you have heard; I 
don’t doubt you will behave properly to 
the Indians : but, mark you, I'll shoot the 

- first one who does otherwise! "’ Briefly 
Hertz explained to the youths. 

Meantime the dug-out had swept back 
on the current, only the steersman using 
his paddle, by mere instinct, to keep it in 
mid-stream. It had dropped far below 


to Royalty all through Central America. It isa native 
of Guatemala, and the male is thus described by Mr, 
Gould in his “ Monograph on the Trogonide ” : “ Beak 
gamboge yellow; head covered with filamentous 
plumes forming ‘a rounded crest ... lance-shaped 
feathera hang gracefully over the wings; from the 
rump are thrown off several pairs of narrow flowing 
plumes, the longest of which in fine adults measures 
from three feet to three feet four inches, the others 
gradually diminishing in length towards the rump, 
where they again assume the form of the feathers of 
the back. These plumes, together with the whole of 
the upper surface, throat, and chest, are of a most 
reaplendent golden green ; the breast, belly, and vent 
ure of a rich crimson-scarlet. The midile feathers of 
the tail are black; the six outer ones are white for 
marly their whole length, their bases being black.” 
Mr. Gould adds: “It is’ ecarcely porsible for the 
imngination to conceive anything more rich and 
korgeous than the golden green colour which adorns 
the principal part of the plumage of this splendid bird, 
Gr more elegant and graceful than the flowing plumes 
which sweep pendent from the lower part of the back, 
forming a long train of metallic brilliancy.” 


the bend, and the Indians were out of 
sight. 

“Go on!” Hertz commanded. 

But the boatmen, grey with fear, for 
even black skins pale under deep excite- 
ment, seemed actually unable to face that 
terrible array. When the Collector gavo 
the order to advance again, they jabbered 
among themselves, but sat still. 

“ Rouse up, men!” he cried. “ There 
will be real danger if you shrink now!" 
But they would not move. 

Joaquin doubtless saw even more 
clearly how perilous it would be now to 
scem to hesitate. He rose hastily, and 
took the paddle from the man nearest to 
him. Jack and Harry saw it too, and at 
the same moment each of them snatched 
a paddle. But there was much way to 
recover—the dug-ont was very heavily 
Jaden, and the cedar log behind dragged— 
the youths were unskilful also. So slowly 
they crept back towards the point that 
Hertz muttered to himself— 

“They will surely attack before we can 
explain.” 

Painful was the tension as they slowly 
rounded the bend and the straight reaca 
unfolded on their sight. Happily the 
suspense soon ended. 

“Thank God!” each of the three 
whites murmured to himself; but the 
others, save Joaquin and Pedro, cowered 
again in panic. 

The Indians had scarcely moved. They 
stood upon their rafts, backing them 
against the current with a six-foot paddle 
—a phalanx many deep, stretching from 
shore to shore. Between the parted feet 
of each lay spear and bow and a sheaf of 
arrows. They neither spoke nor moved 
beyond the slight but vigorous play of 
muscle needed to keep them in posi- 
tion. Every eye was fixed on the 
strangers. 

Joaquin rose, with some courteous ges- 
tures towards the head-chief—the savage 
with the diadem—and said a few words. 
The reply was only a motion of the left 
hand. “All is well, Sezores,” eaid the 
aged Indian with evident relief. ‘ 

Meantime Jack and Harry were still 
urging the dug-out, with difficulty enough. 
It had nearly reached the foremost rank 
and they looked towards Hertz,' doubtful 
what to do, when the chief uttered a 
harsh cry, strangely like @ sound they 
had often heard in the forest—the call of 
come bird. Instantly the paddles were 
raised, glittering in the sunshine, and 
dipped again. The order was breaking 
up. With a turn of the wrist the Indians 
drove their rafts towards either shore, 
leaving a channel between the two sec- 
tions; and rested again, with another 
shifting of the paddles. Along this 
channel the dug-out slowly passed, 
watched with a painful intensity by 
hundreds of frowning eyes. 

It was only a few minutes, but Jack 
declared with truth that this was the 
longest and hardest pull he had ever 
known. The Caribs and Kingmen lost 
their nerve altogether, and gibbered with 
trembling blue lips. Hertz confessed 
afterwards that in all his perils and ad- 
ventures he had never felt “his heart in 
his mouth” as then. “It was so—so 
uncanny,” he told Mr. Rider, “ those ranks 
of tall, painted savages, standing on the 
water, every one in the same attitude, all 
silent, and all scowling on us.” 


Not a word did they speak until 
reaching the next bend—each instant they 
expected a flight of arrows. Then Hertz 
looked back—not an Indian in sight! As 
silently as they appeared, so silently they 
vanished. He drew a long breath and 
shouted boisterously— 

“Turn up those lazy Caribs, boys! 
You're the worst hands with a paddle I 
ever sat behind.” 

The spell was broken. Fancy how 
they chattered when the boamen 
resumed their proper task, and the dug- 
out sped forward briskly! 

There is no need to report the comments 
on such an adventure, but one remark 
is worth notice. Harry observed how 
finely dramatic was the scene: “The 
cleverest of stage managers could not 
have improved one detail, I think,” 
said he. 

“Very true, my boy,” Hertz replied ; 
“and I can venture to say that the Indians 
were not less conscious of the dramatic 
effect than we. They haven't any name 
for that sort of thing, probably—they 
certainly did not rehearse the situation, 
and I daresay neither they nor their fathers 
ever arranged such a spectacle before. It 
was instinct which directed them. They 
wished to impress us, and they found a 
means—without any planning or debate 
—which, as you say, could not be beaten. 
When you have seen as much of savages 
as I, Harry, you will be as sure as I am 
that their picturesque doings are generally 
intentional.—Well, Joaquin,” he added, 
turning to the old Indian, “ your friends 
have seen us, and I think they are satis- 
fied we shall not harm them. Now, will 
you take us to the place where that flower 
grows—the flower I painted ?” 

“If you insist, Sefior,” he said, with a 
return of the troubled look; “ if the nino 
insists, I will.” 

“The nino does insist, Joaquin,” said 
Harry. 

Joaquin turned up his right hand in 
sign of acquiescence without speaking. 

“Is it in this direction ?" the Collector 
asked. 

« Yes—I will lead you.” 
short, almost irritable. 

“Then I ask no questions, Joaquin. 
Tell us the proper place to camp.” 

“Tt is close at hand.” 

A few moments afterwards they came 
to a sandy spit—the stream began to 
shallow now—bare of trees. Joaquin 
directed them to land. When the dug- 
out had been unloaded he led the way to 
a glade through which ran a little brook. 
‘Their boats they left on the sand beside 
the Frio. It was incautious, but there 

seemed no object in hiding them now. 

“You must remain here two days,” said 
the old Indian. “Then, if all is well, I 
will return and take you to the place you 
wish.” 

**You are going to leave us again? 
Very good. But tell me one thing,” said 
Hertz—“if the Indians pay us a visit, 
what are we to do?” 

“The Indians will not visit you. They 
are mustering to resist a Costa Rican force.”” 

** What?” cried they all. 

“The Costa Ricans are marching 
slhrough the woods to attack the Fili- 
Saesteros. I think they mean to surprise 
Port San Carlos; but the Indians do not 
anderstand that. All white men are their 
zmemies.” 


His tone was 
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“Except ourselves,” said Hertz, “ thanks 
to you.” 

“ But you are safe only for”’—Joaquin 
counted on his fingers—“ twenty-two days 
more. Remember that, Sevores.” 

He took Pedro by the hand and entered 
the darkening forest. It was near sun- 
set. 

“The Costa Ricans moving!” Hertz 
exclaimed. “Ach! Boys, I'll tell you 
the prime error of Walker's policy: he 
thought he had to deal only with maliz- 
nant idiots—he has to deal with raving, 
homicidal madmen! The Costa Ricans 
moving! Then the Guatemalans will 
follow, and the Salvadores! The Hon- 
durans are already engaged. Haven't 
they all troubles more than enough at 
home? Well, thank Heaven, we're out 
of it!” 

They set to work building a hut in 
haste. Presently Pepe came up to say 
that he had seen an alligator scooping a 
hole in the sandy spit where they landed. 

“A very likely place for eggs,’ Hertz 
exclaimed. “I don't care for embryo 
alligators myself, but I daresay the 
Caribs would eat them.” 

Jack and Harry took their guns and 
followed the mozo to the river. It was 
now dusk. As they approached the spit 
two alligators waddled clumsily to the 
water and disappeared. In that dim light 
the surface of the sand seemed quite 
smooth, undisturbed ; but Pepe began to 
dig with his machete, and soon turned up 
a dozen long dirty-white eggs, which 
after examination he declared to be fresh. 

They were cooked in the same manner 
as the steaks of maniti,and devoured by 
the boatmen. Jack was tempted to taste 
one, but before putting it to his mouth he 
threw it away. The smell of musk was 
too strong. 

After supper Hertz posted sentries and 
arranged reliefs, as before ; then all, save 
the guards, retired to the shelter. 

Early next morning they recommenced 
boat-building. But Jack and Harry were 
tiring of the occupation. Indeed Jack 
complained loudly. 

“ There's no reason that I know of why 
we shouldn’t examine the forest round 
here,’”’ he grumbled. He won over Harry, 
and at length Hertz agreed that all should 
go next day. “We must return to this 
camp at night, of course,’ he added, “to 
meet Joaquin.” 

Next day, as soon as the mists had 
cleared off, they set out in the direction 
which Joaquin had taken—Hertz and the 
youths in the centre, with their followers 
right and left. ‘The forest was compara- 
tively open, full of very old trees, with 
many glades, such as orchids love. 
Shallow creeks and small winding 
streams which fed the Frio intersected 
it everywhere. 

While fording a brook, which it was 
necessary to cross twice in the first 
quarter of an hour, Hertz stopped. 

“There’s something I don’t recog- 
nise,” he cried—‘a marvel, too!” point- 
ing to a mass of heart-shaped leaves and 
scarlet blossoms of most singular shape 
which grew almost at the water's edge. 

“What an extraordinary thing!" ex- 
claimed Harry, and scrambling along 
the bank he snatched a leaf and bloom. 
“Tt's not an orchid, is it, Mr. Hertz? 
Did you ever see anything like this—this 
—you'd call this twisted thing in the 
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middle a spathe, wouldn't you? Oh, if 
it were only etraight or evenly curled— 
any way symmetrical—what a glorious 
flower this would be!” 

“It's glorious now, you ungrateful 
young rascal! What blossom in nature 
shows such an expanse of scarlet so 
smooth and firm and solid? A marvel 
indeed—and new. Our voyage will not 
be wasted if we can take home these 
plants alone. But 1 admit that it would 
look more ship-shape if the spathe didn’t 
50 nearly resemble the neck of a flamingo 
which has died in fits.” 

The flower* might be described as a 
single petal, three inches long, two wide, 
of the most brilliant scarlet. From near 
the base sprang a scarlet spathe, four, six, 
even eight inches long, curling in very 
irregular distortions, like, as the Collector 
said, nothing so much as the neck of a 
flamingo that has died in fits, or perhaps 
the very curly tail of a scarlet pig, if one 
porker of that colour can be imagined. 

While their followers collected the 
plants at hand, Hertz and the youths 
rambled on beside the stream, where they 
soon discovered another species of the 
genus, then unknown, amazingly different. 

Not heart, but sword-shaped leaves two 
or three feet long drooped from the stems. 
The bloom was green. Of the same 
colour was the finger-like spathe, without 
acurve, and covered with tiny excres- 
cences similar to those on shagreen. In 
some the petal had withered ; these were 
thickening and changing colour--the 
swelling excrescences showed coral points. 
Others, more advanced, were swollen to 
the size of a small cucumber, wholly of a. 
criinson-coral hue. Just try to picture a 
cucumber sprinkled so thickly with small 
vividly red currants that not a speck of 
green is visible, and you will have in mind 
something like the object we have tried to 
describe.t 

Hertz was delighted. 

“T don't know what they are,” he 
cried. “I don't know whether they'll 
live in England, or sell, but I mean to 
take a lot of them.” And borrowing 
Pepe’s machete, he commenced to cut 
them off the trees. 

Jack and Harry pressed on eagerly. 
Fifty yards from the creek they halted 
before a column of creepers—a spectacle 
beautiful as singular. 

“ Marvellous!” exclaimed Harry. 

“Mr. Hertz!" cried Jack. 

And both ran to the column. 

Only the shell remained of the tree 
round which the creepers had twined. 
Strangled by crowding parasites that now 
supported each other—twisting, writhing, 
interlacing—-it had rotted away. From 
the earth to the top of the pillar dark- 
green pseudo-bulbs and leaves of orchids 
filled every crevice. Their long flower-- 
scapes encircled the mass, or branched 
out, or sprang, or drooped everywhere. 
Blossoms, here orange and purple and 
yellow, there red and yellow, here again 
white and green and purple, crowned the 
scapes. 

“It is like a thousand serpents all 
twined together!’ cried Jack. “But 
never snake could show such scales and 
heads as are here.” 

Hertz came up, followed by the bearers. 


© Now known asthe “ Flamingo Flower,” Anthurium 
Scherzerianum. 
+ Anthurium Bakert, 
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“What a splendid lot of Brasstas!" 
he cried. ‘Three species, one certainly 
new. Ach/ We'll take them all. Strip 
them off, men—strip them off.” 

Both Jack and Harry had recognised 
the genus at a glance, but they never 
before saw any in their home. The habit 
resembled Onctdium—already described 
—the blossoms were unique. 

“T don’t wonder that the natives call 
them ‘Squid Flowers,’” cried Harry. 
“Took at that!’ pointing to a scape 
which bore many blooms—sepals deep 
orange blotched with reddish purple, and 
a pale yellow lip spotted with purple 
at the base. “Isn't it like an octopus? 
‘The sepals must be eight inches long. 
What do you call it, Mr. Hertz?” 

“A variety of Lawrenceana, I should 
-say. That yellow one spotted with 
purple * is new, or I am mistaken.” 

Harry measured the sepals—nine inches 
long! The third, which Hertz recognised 
.as B. verrucosa, resembled 8 great spider 
excepting the hue. Greenish white, 
speckled with very dark purple. were the 
sepals and petals; the lip white, spotted 
with green warts. 

Other Brassias they found in the 
neighbourhood, but not different in 
species. Then Jack discovered a pretty 
Epidendrum, with purple-brown sepals 
and petals and lip pure white except for a 
reddish blotch at the base. 

“FE. macrochilum,” said Hertz at a 
glance. ‘The forest is full of orchids. 
‘Ve are on virgin ground, boys, and may 
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never have such a chance again in all 
our lives. Likely enough the Cattleya 
is here. We know it grows in the neigh- 
bourhood.”” 

The Epidendrum gathered, they went 
on until stopped by a loud ery— 

“ Mistah! Here um pretty flower!” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” laughed Jack; 
“we have found a few ourselves.” 

The caller was Joe, who appeared to 
have forgotten the Guatusos. They found 
him grinning at a mass of pseudo-bulbs, 
leaves, and blossoms, on a leg exposed to 
the full glare of the sun. Hertz leapt at 
them. 

“A heavenly thing!’ he cried. “ Bras- 
savola Digbyana! This is a treasure, 
indeed!" 

Great flowers, five inches across, grew 
singly on the bulbs—sepals and petals 
palest yellow; but the lip was a wonder. 
Unlike all other orchids known, except 
Dendrobium Brymerianum, a native of 
the East Indies, the white lip of Brassa- 
vola Digbyana is split into threads—a 
fringe in fact, as charming to see as 
puzzling to understand. Reverently 
Hertz detached the plant from the log. 

Many flowering things besides orchids 
grew in that open forest. In one tiny 
glade they saw a mass of pink and crim- 
son begonias; in another a great thicket 
of columbines ¢ bearing myriads of large 
red blossoms with enormous spurs. Con- 
volvuli filled every nook. Then Jack and 
Harry, pushing on along the bank of one 
of the many streams, suddenly found 


© Now called B, Gireoudiana, 
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themselves waist deep in a bed of great 
leaves so varied in their hue, so velvety 
and beautifully marked, that they stood 
in wonder. 

“T don't see any flowers,” said Harry, 
under his breath. “ But a plant with 
leaves like these doesn’t need them—at 
least not to increase its beauty." 

Next moment the Collector appeared 
with his fingers on his lips. “ Boys,” he 
whispered, “ come here—quietly.” 

They joined him. Without speaking, 
he led them to the edge of a tiny glade 
where the Caribs and Kingmen had 
assembled and- were standing mute. 
Looking across, they saw an ancient 
mahogany, draped in the moss—so-called 
—which gives to Central American forests 
such a characteristic appearance. They 
also saw an orchid, bearing many large 
yellow flowers on drooping racemes. Like 
fence they gleamed against the grey 

ackground, 

“ What is it?” asked Jack. 

“ Hush! Look below.” 

Then they perceived the object at which 
the Caribs were gazing—a monstrous 
python, coiled among lovely fern fronds in 
a spiral thicker in parts than a man's 
thigh, asleep, with its great head flattened 
on the topmost coil. Its wrinkled skin 
hung loosely, black and grey. 

“We must have that plant,’ Hertz 
whispered. ‘It’s a Cycnoches! But 
how are we to get it with that brute on 
guard?" 

Jack hurriedly unslung his gun. But 
Joe seized the barrels in grave alarm. 

(To be continued.) 


CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 
By Jutes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gortz,” “Adrift in the Pacific,” etc, ete. 


HEN you arrive in the roadstead of 
Tunis, you are not at Tunis. To 

get there you have to avail yourself of one 
of the local boats, called “ mahonnes,” and 
land at La Goulette. The port, in fact, is 
Not a port at all in the sense that vessels 
of ordinary tonnage can come alongside 
the wharves, for only small coasters and 
fishing-boats can do that. Other ships, 
sailing and steam, have to remain outside 
at anchor; and tlongh the hills may shelter 
them from the easterly winds, they are at 
the mercy of the squalls that come from 
the east and north. A harbour there is 
absolutely necessary, accessible for all 
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ships, even ships of war, and this can be 
made either by enlarging that of Bizerta. 
on the northern coast of the regency, or 
by making a channel through Lake Bahira. 

And when Captain Antifer and his com- 
panions had reached La Goulette, they 
were still not at Tunis. They had to go 
by the Rubattino railway, belonging to an 
Italian company, which runs by the side 
of Lake Bahira, passing at the foot of the 
little hill of Carthage, on which rises the 
chapel of St. Louis. 

When our travellers had left the quay, 
they found a sort of town, through which 
ran a wide road, with governor's house, 


Catholic church, cafés, private houses— 
in fact, everything European in character ; 
and they had to go as far as the palace on 
the shore, which the bey formerly occupied 
during the bathing season, to discover the 
first indication of Oriental colour. 

But the Oriental colour did not trouble 
Captain Antifer, nor did_the legends of 
Regulus, Scipio, Cesar, Cato, Marius, or 
Hannibal. Did he even know the names 
of these great personages? Hehad heard 
of them, probably, as the good Tregomain 
had heard of the glories of his native 
town, and that was enough for his self- 
esteem. Juhel alone could have abandoned 


himself to these historic souvenirs if he 
had not had quite enough to think about 
in the present. It was with him as they 
say in the Levant it was of the absent- 
minded man—“ He is looking for his son, 
whom he is carrying on his shoulders.” 
What he was looking for was Enogate, 
from whom he was, to his annoyance, 
going farther away. 

After passing through La Goulette, 
Captain Antifer, the bargeman, and Juhel, 
bag in hand—they expected to renew the 
contents at Tunis—went to catch the first 
train at the station. Ben Omar and Nazim 
followed them at a distance. As Antifer 
had not opened his mouth, they knew 
nothing of this banker, Zambuco, whom 
the caprice of Kamylk Pasha wished them 
to become acquainted with, much to the 
disgust, not so much of the notary-—-who 
would have the same commission pro- 
viding he did not retire from the search— 
as of Saouk, who now had to deal with 
two legatees instead of one. 

After waiting half-an-hour the travellers 
took their seats in the train. They waited 
a few minutes at the station, whence they 
could see the slope of the Carthage hill, 
and the monastery, renowned for its 
archeological museum, and in forty 
minutes they reached Tunis. They went 


to the Hétel de France, in the European } i 


quarter, and took three rooms, rather bare 
of furniture, very lofty, and with mosquito 
curtains round the beds. The restaurant 
on the ground floor would provide them 
with breakfast and dinner at whatever 
hour might be convenient to them, in a 
very comfortable room. But, after all, it 


did not matter, as they were not going to |. 


stay there long. 

Captain Antifer did not even give him- 
self time to go up to his room. 

“T will 
back,” he said to his companions. 

“Go, friend,” said Tregomain, “and 
carry your ship by boarding.” 

It was this very boarding that Juhel’s 
uncle was anxious about. 
intention of trying to cheat his co-legatee, 
as Ben Omar had tried to cheat him. He 
was an honest man, and perfectly straight- 
forward, notwithstanding his originality, 
and he had decided not to beat about the 
bush at all. He would go straight to the 
banker and say to him: 

“Here is what I bring you. Let us 
have what you have to offer in exchange, 
and off we go together.” 

According to the document found on 
the island, this Zambuco must have been 
informed that a certain Antifer was going 


to bring him the longitude necessary for | 


him to fix the position of an island in 
which the treasure was buried, and the 
banker would not be surprised at this visi! 
But Antifer had one fear—the fear that 
Zambuco did not speak French. If he 
knew English, Juhel could act as inter- 
reter. But if he knew neither of these 
anguages, they would have to call in 
another interpreter; and then they would 
be at the mercy of a third party with 
regard to this secret worth four millions. 
On leaving the hotel, Captain Antifer, 
without saying where he was going, had 
asked for a guide. And he and his guide 
disappeared at the turning of one of the 
streets which open on to the Place de la 
Marine. 
** As he does not want us——”’ said he 
bargeman, as he moved off. 


ind you here when I come | 
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“Let us go for a walk, and begin by 
posting my letter,” said Juhel. 

And these two, after leaving the post- 
office, which is next to the hotel, went 
down towards Bab-el-Bahar, so as to walk 
round the city by the crenellated wall, 

* which is two good leagues in length. 

A hundred yards from the hotel, Captain 

Antifer said to his guide and interpreter— 


He had no | * 
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Antifer hurried towards the lower town. 
Rest assured that he took not the slightest 
notice of the curiosities on the road: here 
one of those mosques that are in hundreds 
at Tunis, which is dominated by their 
elegant minarets ; there some Roman or 
Saracen ruin; there a picturesque square, 
sheltered by the foliage of fig-trees or 
palms; then narrow streets with the 


i 
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“ Rest assured that he took not the slightest notice of the curiosities on the road.” 


“You know Zambuco, the banker ?” 

“ Everybody knows him here.” 

“ And he lives 2——” 

“In the lower town—in the Maltese 
quarter.” 

“That is where I want you to take 
me.” 

As you wish, excellency! 

In these Oriental countries they call 
you “ excellency ”’ as if it were “sir.” 


houses looking into each other, rising, 
falling, bordered by gloomy shops where 
laces, and drapery, and odds and ends are 
heaped together anyhow. No! Antifer 
only thought of this visit imposed on him 
by Kamylk Pasha, and the reception he 
was about to have. He had little doubt of 
that. When you bring a man two millions 
of money, you need have but little fear 
that you will not be well received. 
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the co-legatees complexion like parchment, hair grizzly 
of Kamylk and matted like a cap stuck on to his 
Pasha, could head; back slightly bowed, hands wrinkled, 
henot use him _ fingers long and hooked. He was merely 
for his own a sort of usurer, lending on pledges, who 
purposes ? It ought to have been born a Jew, and who — 
was certainly was of Maltese origin. Of these Maltese 
unlucky that, there are from five to six thousand in Tunis. 
when they Zambuco was reported to have amassed 
were on island a large fortune in all the devious ways 
number one, of banking—those which are practised 
Antiferhadnot with birdlime on the fingers. Rich he was, 
let slip the and he was proud of it. But be it under- 
figures of the stood, you are never rich when you get 
new longitude. no advantage from it. He was said to be 
If Saouk had many times a millionaire, and he was, 
known them, notwithstanding the humble and miser- 
he might have able appearance of his house (which had 
got to Tunis misled Captain Antifer), showing a pro- 
first, and digious parsimony in all that concerned 
gainedoverthe the necessities of existence. Was it, then, 
banker—at a  thathehadnowants? Very few; and he 
price—if not took care not to increase them, thanks 
got the secret to his hoarding instincts. To fill up 
out of him for bags upon bags of money, and put his 
nothing. But hand upon everything that represented 
then he re- any value whatever, he had made the 
memberedthat sole business of his life. Hence the many 
it must be millions in his coffers, lying there without 
Antifer and no his thinking it worth while to render 
other who, ac- them productive. 
cording to the It seemed unlikely, contradictory even, 
document, that such a man should have remained a 
must take the bachelor. But if there must be old 
longitude. bachelors, is it not as well that they 
Well, Saouk should be of this type? Zambuco had 
would stick ~—_ never thought of marrying—“ and so much 
to his pro- the better for his wife,” as the wits of the 
After half-an-hour’s walk the Maltese gramme, he would execute it pitiless- Maltese quarter used to say. Brothers, 
quarter was reached. It was not the ly; and when 
cleanest part of this town of a hundred the Maltese 
and fifty thousand souls, which does not and the Ma- 
shine by excess of cleanliness, particularly louin were in 
in its old portions. possession of 
At the end of a street, or rather a lane, the legacy, he 
of this commercial quarter, the guide would rob 
stopped before a house of mediocre them both. 
appearance. Built on the model of all Antifer en- 
‘Tunisian habitations, it was a big, square tered the 
block, with a terrace, without external banker's house 
windows, and a courtyard—one of those and Saouk 
“patios”? in Arab fashion, from which the waited outside. 
rooms were lighted. The _ build- 
The aspect of this house did not give ings on the left 
Captain Antifer the idea that its owner ofthe entrance 
was swimming—as he expressed it—in served as the 
opulence. And he thought that this was office. In the 
all the better for the success of his plans. courtyard 
“Ts this the house where Zambuco, the there was no 


‘Ben Omar and Nazim followed at a distance. 


banker, lives?” one ; itseemed 
“ This is his house.” as abandoned 
“ Andis this his banking-house ?” as if the bank 
“It is.” had closed that 
“Has he any other house?” morning 
“No, excellency.”” through cessa- 
“Ts he supposed to be rich.” tion of pay- 
“He is worth many millions.” ments. But 
“ Pheugh !” went Captain Antifer. rest assured 
“And as greedy as he is rich!’ added that Zambuco 
the guide. was not the 
“ Pheugh !—Pheugh!"" went Captain sort of banker 
Antifer. to fail. 
And thereupon he sent back the guide He was a 
to the hotel. man of middle 


We need hardly say that Saouk had height, about 
followed them, taking care not to be seen. sixty years old, 
Now he knew where Zambuco lived. thin and ner- 
Could he get any adyantage out of this vous; _ bright, 
banker ? Was there an opportunity for keen eyes, with 
arriving at an understanding with him in a_ shifty look 
order to oust Captain Antifer? If he in them; close 
could bring about adisagreement between shaven face, 


cousins, relatives of all sorts, he had none, 
except one sister. The preceding genera- 
tions of his family were united in him. 
He lived alone in his house, talking of his 
office, talking of his money-chests; having 
in his service but an old Tunisian woman, 
who cost little in food or wages. 

This was the rival Antifer had to deal 
with, and it may well be asked what kind 
of service this unsympathetic personage 
had rendered Kamylk Pasha, to deserve 
such a token of gratitude. It can be 
explained in a few words. 

When he was but twenty-seven years 
old, he was living in Alexandria. There 
he carried on with indefatigable sagacity 
and perseverance the varied occupations 
of a broker—securing his commissions 
from buyer and seller, acting for the 
would-be buyer before he sold to him, and 
dealing in money, the most profitable of 
all trades known to human intelligence. 

It was in 1829, it will be remembered, 
that the idea occurred to Kamylk Pasha, 
who was then anxious for the safety of 
his fortune—coveted by his cousin 
Mourad, and by the imperious Mehemet 
Ali—to realise his riches and take them 
to Syria, where they would be safer than 
in any town of Egypt. 

To carry out this operation several 
agents were necessary. ‘Those he applied 
to were all foreigners worthy of his con- 
fidence. They risked much, and at least 
their liberty, in supporting the rich Egyp- 
tian against the Viceroy. Young Zam- 
bueo was of the number. He did his 
work zealously, and was rewarded hand- 
somely. He made several voyages to 
Aleppo, and, in fact, contributed largely 
towards the realisation of his client's for- 
tune and its transport to a safe place. 

This was not without difficulties or 
perils, and after the departure of Kamylk 
Pasha, some of the agents he had em- 
ployed, among them this Zambuco, dis- 
covered by the suspicious police of Me- 
hemet Ali, were imprisoned. Tor want 
of sufficient proof they were released ; but 
they had none the less been punished for 
their devotion. And as Thomas Antifer 
had rendered Kamylk a service in 1799, 
when he picked him up half dead on the 
rocks of Jaffa, so, thirty years afterwards, 
Zambuco had also acquired a right to the 
pasha’s gratitude. Kamylk did not 
forget. And this brief survey explains 
why, in 1842, Thomas Antifer and Zam- 
buco, one at St. Malo and the other at 
Tunis, had each received a letter inform- 
ing him that he would one day have a 
share in a treasure worth four millions 
of pounds, deposited in an island, each of 
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them having the latitude, while the longi- 
tude was to be sent them in due time. 

If this information had produced the 
effect we know on Thomas Antifer, and on 
his son after him, it may be imagined that 
the effect was no less powerful on a per- 
sonage like Zambuco. Of course, he said 
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not a word about the letter to anyone. 
He shut up the figures of his latitude in 
one of the most secret drawers of his 
strong-box, and ever afterwards expected 
every minute to behold the appearance of 
the Antifer announced in Kamylk Pasha’s 
letter. In vain he endeavoured to learn 
the fate of the Egyptian. He had heard 
nothing of the captain of the brigantine 
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in 1834, nor of the taking ‘to Cairo, nor 
of the imprisonment in the fortress for 
eighteen years, nor of the death in 1852. 
It was now 1862. Twenty years had 
elapsed since 1842. Antifer had not 
appeared, and the longitude had not been 
added to the latitude. The position of 


es 


the island remained unknown. Zambuco, 
however, had not lost confidence. That 
Kamylk Pasha’s intention would be rea- 
lised sooner or later he didnot doubt. In 
his opinion the said Antifer was as safe 
to appear on the horizon of the Maltese 
quarter as a comet announced by the 
observatories appears in the sky. 
(To be continued.) 
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SOME NEW GAMES FOR BOYS. 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.B.G.8. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, etc.) 


0™ day, while examining the statue of 
“ Discobylus,” or the “ Quoit Thrower,” 
in the British Museum, I overheard a con- 
versation between two learned gentlemen as 
to the correct position adopted by the artist 
in his conception. They both agreed that 
the statue was neither artistic nor correct in 
its pose. 
This is not the first time the statue in 
question has come under criticism. It was 
either Mr. Thackeray or Tom Hood who 


IV,—THE PEDESTAL. 


complained of its resemblance to a man in 
the agonies of gout or rheumatism. This is 
quite true as far as it goes—the statue is un- 
graceful. But I am not quite so sure about 
the correctness of the attitude. I will just 
remark if the artist intended to portray the 
athlete in the act of throwing, he is prob- 
ably correct. I ruminated, however, on the 
athlete himself, and wondered how far, if 
endowed with a ‘Galatea existence,” he 
could throw the quoit. This idea made me 


insert it as a competitive trial at my next 
tournament. It proved a most popular 
item, the prize being won by a very fine 
athlete, John Riddock of the Liverpool 
Police Athletic Club. Its success upon that 
occasion makes me now recommend it as an 
athletic item in school sports. 

The object of the game is—To mount 
a pedestal and throw a disc or quoit the 
greatest distance without losing your balance 
or coming off the pedestal. 
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First let us secure the quoit. This should 
be the shape of an ordinary one, only much 
heavier. If, however, the game is to take 
place indoors, then a bag of peas or beans 
may be substituted. An ordin school- 
master’s stool will suit very well for the 
Pedestal: or, in the case of youngsters, per- 

aps a chair would do. 

If the contest is out of doors, let the 
markers have several small pointed sticks to 
place in the ground where the “ throw” falls. 

Now for the best method of throwing. 
Mount the pedestal, and forget all about the 


statue and position of Discobylus. Keep the 
quoit resting in the left hand until you are 
quite ready for action. Now, place the left, 
foot forward, pointing slightly to the left, 
with the right foot to the rear, the feet 
being almost at right angles with each 
other. 

Now, hold the quoit, edge to the front, with 
both hands close to the chest, and, suddenly 
extending the arms in front, loose with the 
left hand, swinging the quoit backwards, pass- 
ing the right side until it is well to the rear 
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(see fig. 1). On its return to the front, bend 
both knees, and lean the body forward. As 
the quoit leaves the hand, assist the effort by 
straightening the knees and body. When 
the quoit has left the hand, lean well back on 
the right leg to prevent losing your balance. 
You must wait on the pedestal until the 
judge has marked your throw. 

This contest can either be made an indivi- 
dual competition, where each competitor, has 
his “throw " marked, or a “team contest.” 
In this latter case, a team consisting of, say, 
six a-side, compete. A boy from each team 


would go on alternately, and after all had 
made their throws, the record of each would 
be added together; the team gaining the 
greatest aggregate distance being the win- 
ners. 

A variety in the competition is afforded, 
especially if it be indoors, by throwing the 
bag over the head backwards. The quoit had 
better be discarded in favour of the bag, as, 
since you cannot see where you are throwing, 
it might simply go perpendicularly upwards 
and downwards on your own head; or you 


might throw amongst your friends, cousins, 
and aunts, and cause a stampede. Let it be 
the bag, then. 

The best way to throw this is to hold the 
bag by the sides. Then, placing your feet 


~ 
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well apart, not behind each other, stoop to 
the front, bend both knees as the bag passes 
slightly through the legs. Then in the re- 
turn swing, suddenly raise the body upright, 
and throw the bag over the head (see fig. 2). 
As the bag leaves the hands, counteract the 
inclination to fall backwards by projecting 
both knees well to the frent. Retain your 
balance until the throw has been registered. 
This style can also be competed for indivi- 
dually or in teams. 
(To be continued.) 
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shortly after the affair with the welves, 
which I have recently related, that 
Charlie Charnock and I had another 
adventure. In our neighbourhood there 
lived one individual who was recognised by 
everyone as the hunter of the district—he 
made his living at it. His name was Simon 


By Epwarp Roper, F.R.G.8. 
(With Mustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


II.—A YARN ABOUT A BEAR. 


Cummins, he was middle-aged and slightly 
lame—anent which lameness I hope to be 
able to tell you another story some day—he 
was a loose-jointed, slouching being, not 
bad-looking—I once heard a bushwhacker say 
that his face was his best “limb” ; he always 
dressed in buckskin, his seams were fringed, 
and he was never seen without his long rifle 
and powder-horn, which was a real horn, 
mind you. He was the oracle in those parts 
about the wild creatures round us, but he was 
not an agreeable person ; he appeared to be 
jealous of everyone who shot a deer or 
trapped a musk-rat, so that whoever fancied 
himself to be a bit of a sportsman intensely 
disliked Simon Cummins. It did not matter 
what deeds were done, he always had some- 
thing nasty to say about them—they shot 
their deer in the wrong spot, caught their 
beaver by the wrong leg, or in some way he 
always let it be understood that if he had 
been on hand things would have been better 
done. 


This man had not been gracious enough to 
‘come to our place to give the boys a word of 
praise for their prowess with the two wolves, 
as everyone else did, so the boys—myeelt 
and Charlie—thought “small potatoes” of 
Simon Cummins. I daresay we were rather 
bumptious boys, for we thought that being 
pretty successful hunters ourselves, we could 
give people as many points as he could, so 
we laughed at this fellow and his airs. No 
doubt he knew we did. 3 

Our wolf adventure occurred early in 
January. It so happened that shortly after 
it Charlie and 1 took a load of wheat to be 
ground at the grist mill in the village four 
miles away. We had to wait until it was 
done. We hung about the mill awhile, spent 
some hours with friends, then went to 
the store for household goods. There, as 
usual, the big stove in the centre of th > shop 
was red-hot, and round it were gathered all 
the idle men of the place. Amongst them was 
Simon Cummins. 


Our entrance was hailed with heartiness. 
We were soon plied with questions as to how, 
and when, and where, we had done many 
things in connection with the furs we got. 
Indeed, we had brought a few skins with us 
to exchange for ammunition, and these gave 
rise to many stories and reminiscences. 
Simon had little to say that was pleasant. 
Our martens were skinned wrongly, our 
minks were in bad condition, the fox pelts 
were badly stretched, and so on. - He showed 
clearly that he was jealous of Charlie and 
me; the others saw it and chaffed him. 
When we got upon the wolf story he was 
mean enough to find fault with us—declared 
that he knew about them being in that bush, 
that he had been after them many days, that 
he would have had them in a day or two if it 
had not been for us—that he thought it mean 
that we, who were known to be better off than 
most people in those parts, should go around 
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Bars is mighty queer critters to tackle, neow 
I tell you!” 

We lrughed at him, said we were no more 
afraid of “bars” than wolves, only wished 
we knew where to hit on one, then we'd show 
him. I daresay we two youngsters were very 
“cheeky.” 

But by-and-by Simon Cummins put on 
an air of very superior wisdom. ‘‘ Now look 
yere,” he exclaimed, ‘I know whar thar’s a 
bar a--vinterin’, When the January thaw sets 
in I guess I’m going fer him. Now, I kinder 
like you tew young fellers, no odds what I've 
bin a-sayin’ ; anyway I don’t bear no malice. 
So, as I wouldn’t like to be mean enough to 
go my lone after this yer bar, if you two like 
to jine in with me when the time comes— 
wall, I guess I'll show you the way to fix it, 
for I swar I'd rather hev yew tew young ’uns 
with me than any man around. Say, boys, 
will yer come?” 
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ing to the people round the stove—“ it’s fine 
to see such a grand example to the risin’ 
gineration, ain’t it, boys?” 

Some of them said it was first-rate to see 
boys who cared what their fathers said to 
them, whilst one old man, a regular patriarch 
amongst the settlers, declared that the old 
country idea that a fellow’s father and mother 
had authority over him was a mighty good 
one; he only wished that it prevailed more 
than it did in the Canadian backwoods. So 
Simon Cummins did not get much satisfac- 
tion with his jeers and sneers at us. Indeed, 
he looked rather foolish. ‘ Well, then,” 
said he, “I'll not be too mysterious with you 
two coons. You know McCutcheon’s place, 
this side Bell's Corners?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right, then; I guess the spot ain't 
more than a mile to the south of that.” 

We said we would be on hand ; then we left 


“It was a thrilling five minutes we experienced then.” 


and rob a poor man of his chances. He said 
many other nasty things. He also declared 
that our people had not much sense to allow 
us to go around as we did, that we should be 
caught and “ chawed up” pretty well before 
long, he felt sure. This gave rise to more 
jeers on the part of the company; they told 
him they knew he was afraid of us, that he 
couldn’t beat the young Nimrods, and 70 ‘orth. 

I don’t remember what we said, bit we 
certainly gave him and all to understand that 
we were nota bit afraid of tackling anything 
in the woods, and that we should just go on, 
killing and capturing what we could, in spite 
of him, or any other hunter, white or red. 
‘Ah, well!” said he, looking anything but 
pleasantly at us and the others, “ Ah, well! 
You young fellows ‘ll get nipped yet, you 
see: ef yer don’t hev a man erlong when yer 
zo on these yer expeeditions. You hold on 
ill you git on a bar, or a bar gits on you— 
you bet you'll talk a different road then. 


We forgot our annoyance, and agreed at 
once—what boys would not have done so? 
“But where is it?’ Charlie innocently 
asked. 

Simon Cummins gave a wink of exceeding 
cunning, as he said, “Wall, I should 
a’ thought you’d a’ bin smarter boys than ter 
ask me that. ‘’'T ain’t likely that I'll tell. 
You be ready, that’s what you’ve got ter do.” 

“ All right,” we answered, “ but, is it very 
far away? because, you know, we must get 
leave to be from home for long. You think 
that we can do just what pleases us, but we 
cannot; neither my people nor Charlie's here 
will let us out at night, or allow us to go 
hunting anywhere without their knowing 
what our intentions are, and which way we 
mean to go.” 

“Oh, well!” Mr. Cammins exclaimed with 
a boisterous laugh, “I thought such mighty 
hunters as yew would be quite clear o’ yer 
mother’s apron-strings by this, but”—turn- 


to load our flour and shorts and bran upon our 
sleigh, and soon were gliding home through 
the brilliant moonlight, behind a span of 
favourite horses to the jingle of the merry 
sleigh-bells. 

As soon as we had cleared the village, and 
were slipping along the glassy roads, the 
music of the bells keeping time to the motion 
of our horses, Charlie remarked to me: 
“Under a mile south of McCutcheon’s. 
Don’t you think we can find that place our- 
selves? How fine it would be to dish that 
Simon, eh?” 

I said I thought we were backwoodsmen 
enough to find a bear tree if there were one 
thereabouts, but after a minute I went on, 
“ T’ve been thinking—don’t you recollect last 
fall, when we were after that buck we had 
wounded, coming across those big cedar trees 
in that swamp, not half a mile back from the 
road? You do? Well, we saw then one 
which we concluded was a bee tree, and there 
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was another, all clawed and pawed about, 
and we said then, I remember well, that that 
was most likely the dwelling-place of a bear. 
But we were so intent upon the wounded deer 
that we could not stop to examine carefully. 
Do you remember ? What do you think?” 

Charlie was delighted. ‘ Why,” he 
declared, “that is the very place, the very 
tree. My word, we'll trick old Simon 
Cummins niccly. We'll show him that we 
are still cuter than he thinks.” 

Then we talked over our dislike of him, 
and a lot of other matters, concluded that he 
had picked up many of our poisoned foxes, and 
had often robbed our traps. Then we sang, 
shouted, and felt very jolly, and the folks, 
when we arrived at home, thought we were 
very happy boys, which we were. 

The next day Charlie wanted to go off and 
have a survey. 

Charlie's father, like mine, was an English- 
man; we two boys were born in England too. 
My father came from London, he knew no- 
thing about sport, had never fired a gun off in 
his life; Charlie’s father was from Lanca- 
shire, and knew plenty about shooting—he 
used to tell us of his deeds amongst the par- 
tridges and pheasants there ; yet when we got 
him out with us—we rarely had done so of late 
—he made a sad hash of it. It was only if we 
happened to raise a covey of quail in a 
clearing, that he showed what he could do. 
In the timber, without dogs, he was next to 
useless. He thought we boys very clever, 
I know, knocking over pheasants (grouse), 
black squirrels, and such things, in the way 
we did without dogs, or any help; when we 
brought home a deer he said he was as- 
tounded. But you see, we shot whenever 
we had the chance, at creatures flying, run- 
ning, jumping, swimming, and even sitting, 

‘for we wanted what we were after—we did 
not wait to do it scientifically, as they do in 
England. We wanted something tangible in 
fur or feather. 

Our fathers were proud of our prowess, so, 
no doubt, were our mothers, yet they were 
always talking about the risks which we ran, 
and since the wolf affair they were dreadfully 
alarmed if we were out a little late, or they 
heard an owl hooting when we were not at 
home. However, we did not tell them any- 
thing about bears ; we merely said, that day, 
that we wanted to go back to a cedar swamp, 
just to see after a bee tree that we knew about, 
also to gct some pheasants, if we could. As 
this was by daylight, seeing no risk, they 
allowed us to depart. 

We each had a gun. Charlie’s was a rifle, 
mine was what we called an “ Indian Chief’s 
piece”; all guns were muzzle-loaders then. 
Mine would carry shot and kill at fifty yards ; 
with a bullet it was reliable at a hundred. 

We went a couple of miles along the main 
stage-road, till within half a mile of the 
McCutcheon's house, which was by the road- 
side, then we turned south into the forest 
primeval. Our idea was to take a course 
right round behind this place, thus cutting 
across all tracks that had recently been 
made. The frost had been intense, day and 
night, there had been no fresh snow fall 
since the blizzard, so every footmark of man 
or beast made since then was visible. Well, 
we had not tramped five hundred yards 
before we struck a man’s track; very little 
examination showed us it was a lame man’s 
too, for we were well up in signs, and we 
knew as well as if we saw him on it, that 
we were on Simon Cummins’ trail. 

Then we trotted along merrily through the 
dense timber, chuckling to ourselves to 
think that famous hunter should deem us £0 
very green, und talking about the glorious 
fun it would be to us when he found how he 
was sold. It was a hardwood forest, beech 
and maple principally, which we were march- 
ing through. There were a few big hemlock 
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trees, where we felt pretty sure that we could 
bag a brace or two of pheasants by-and-by. 
There was, however, nothing living to be 
seen, not a blue jay, not even a chickadeedee. 
There were numerous fox tracks though, 
and under logs we could see traces of rabbits 
and quails. It was absolutely quiet, dead 
silence reigned in those solemn winter woods. 
Cummins’ track was as plain to us as if it 
were a turnpike road. 

Then at length we came in sight of the 
denser, more tangled cedar swamp ; the track 
which we were following went straight into 
it, under the low growing branches, over the 
fallen trunks, across patches of glare icc, 
through snow drifts, then on to a sort of 
knoll in the swamp where there grew a 
dozen or more gigantic cedars. We knew 
the place again, we could recognise the bee 
tree, and guessed that the bear tree was there 
as well. We went on carefully now—on till 
we saw the butt of one of them torn and 
dragged about, surely by some great animal ; 
we could see the traces of the same right up 
the tree. We were satisfied this was the 
bear tree certainly—then we halted. 

For Charlie suggested, that if we did not 
go nearer, but tramped about a bit there, and 
then turned off sharply, and went back by a 
different route entirely, Cummins when he 
came along and saw our track would say to 
himself, ' What duffers these boys are! to 
have actually got within sight of the tree and 
yet not findit!’? We thought this would be 
@ very smart thing to do, it would be another 
good trick played on the fellow! If he 
comes this way to see how his bear is getting 
on he will go home rejoicing, never dreaming 
that we had bowled him out, we said to our- 
selves. For you see we had not the slightest 
belief that he would keep his promise and 
come for us to help him take the bear— 
not he! 

We knew that there was little chance of 
our getting at the beast during this frost; 
fhe was lying then dormant, not sound or 
anything would rouse him. We must wait 
till the thaw, which almost invariably occurs 
during January in that part of Canada. 
Then, generally, for a few days the sleeping 
creatures—the bears and porcupines, racoons 
and squirrels—come out to take the air, and 
one has a chance at them. 

So we turned homewards; we went round 
by those hemlocks, got some grouse, which 
everyone called pheasants, cheering our 
mothers’ hearts, and waited for the thaw. 

We hauled our sawlogs, drew in heaps of 
beech and maple and wood for fuel, we set 
poison for the foxes, traps for minks and 
martens, dead-falls for other creatures. We 
broke a hole in the ice out on the lake, 
built a snow hut over it, spearing many a 
good fish there during the nights—also we 
prepared troughs and spiles for the sugar- 
making in the spring—we thus led a busy 
happy life, we boys did, any way. The elders 
did not enjoy it so very much—it was so lonely, 
80 isolated, so monotonous, they said; but 
for boys—such boys as Charlie and I were— 
what could be a more joyous, stirring, happy 
life than ours? No doubt when we were 
older we should tire of it—so they said— 
and we did in fact; but whilst we were boys, 
until we were grown men indeed, there were 
no two happier fellows in the backwoods of 
Canada, on the prairies of the Great North 
West, or, later, in the Australian bush, than 
I and my friend Charlie Charnock were. 

It was during the last days of the month 
that the thaw came. When I awoke one 
morning, instead of my window being opaque 
with layer on layer of frozen vapour, the 
glass was clear—listening, I heard a drip, 
drip, drip outside. In an instant I was out 
of bed—yes, it was thawing. 

It was a grey and misty morning, so different 
from the bright and sunny weather we had 


had of late. Rushing to the door of my 
father’s room, I begged to be allowed to go 
off for the day, that we could do no work 
with sleighs, that it was thawing—might I 
go? Might I be away all day ? 

They could hear I was excited. “But 
why? Where to? What for?” Oh! half-s- 
dozen other questions they wanted answering. 
I could not tell them all. I talked about the 
bee tree and the traps. I persuaded them at 
last though; my mother begging me, as 
usual, to keep out of danger ; but I’m afraid I 
never heeded that injunction much—indeed, 
I don't know that then I ever thought of 
danger—now, when I look back, I_ wonder 
how we dared do many things we did. 

Charlie Charnock was every bit as keen as 
I. I met him near our place, coming for 
me—we each had had a big breakfast, had 
crammed some grub into a bag, carrying out 
all we had carefully planned beforehand. 
Each had an axe and a gun, one carried a 
long, strong rope around him, the other a 
big hunting-knife. Now—this was the only 
question—would Simon Cummins be ahead of 
us? also, were we not rather breaking faith 
with him ? 

“ Ob! come on,” Charlie cried ; “he would 
not study us much—why should we think of 
him ? Besides, he don’t care a rap about the 
fun; he wants the bear and the money he’ll get 
out of him, so we can make that up to him, 
it he does his part squarely, by calling for us 
— if not, well, he will have himself to thank!” 

To all of which I said ditto, then we 
tramped off. 

It was slippery—the sleigh tracks were fall 
of water, but we had greased our foot-gear 
well. We met no one along the high road, 
easily found our old tracks through the bush 
—we saw fresh ones of Mr. Cummins though ; 
he had been out since we were! When we 
reached the spot where we had turned back 
on our previous visit, we saw that he had 
turned there too, had followed our footmarks 
for a piece, then, when he had gone far enough 
to make sure that we had not trespassed on 
what no doubt he had got to look upon as his 
private property, he went off to the bear tree. 
Oh! we thought how he chuckled over our 
simplicity and said to himself, Oh! weren't 
we green? Weren’t we stupid boys? 

Then we went to the tree ourselves. On 
close examination it was as plain as plain 
could be, that some big creature lived there. 
It leaned somewhat, and was hollow; up it, 
thirty feet from the ground, was a big hole, 
whilst from the ground up to this opening 
there was a regular course or pathway where 
the burk was torn and worn, claw marks were 
numerous, and in the cracks and crevices we 
found long black hairs entangled. Oh! there 
was no doubt about it—it was a bear's home, 
sure, ed. 

Now, then, our plan was simplicity itself. 
We proposed merely to sit down behind a log 
and watch for Mr. Bruin to appear, then we 
would shoot him. 

It was about nine when we got there. We 
cut a lot of cedar branches, put them into a 
cosy nook behind an uproot, well out of sight 
of the hole, but where we could see it well; 
on these we squatted till midday. We hardly 
dared to speak; it rained, too, and we were 
wretchedly cold and stiff, yet not a sign of our 
bear. Call this sport ? we asked each other; 
we were getting tived of the business. Then 
we ate some lunch, after that we watched a 
bit longer ; still not the slightest token of the 
presence of the beast. It must have got to 
be one o'clock, still not a sign. ” 

Then Charlie rose up and stretched him- 
self, so did I. We were disappointed, crest- 
fallen, cold; must we give it up? We went 
up to the tree again, we hit it with an axe; 
it was a mere shell, as hollow as adrum. We 
struck it all round. Why, we could cut it 
down in an hour. Should we do it? 


Harrah! off with mitta and coats, and we 
began. We chopped away for a few minutes 
merrily, when one of us made this remark: 
“ Suppose, when the tree falls, the bear jumps 
out and comes for us, or clears off through 
the bush, what shall we do? Let’s lay our 
plans.” As he spoke he drove his axe in; it 
went through the mere skin of living wood 
clear into the rotten interior. Then he made 
the hole larger with a stroke or two, and had 
the curiosity to take out a handful of the soft, 
coffee-coloured stuff his axe had plunged into. 
“ Why, it's as dry as tinder! it’s punk!” he 
caid. “ My eye, how it would burn!” 

The idea struck us simultaneously ; “ Let's 
cmoke him out!” We uttered the words 
together. 

We had heard and read of such things 
being done, why should we not try it? We 
thought it out, saw the way, and within five 
minutes had fire in the interior of that big 
cedar tree. We saw it burning, not blazing, 
fiercely ; we knew it must be making lots of 
smoke, which, as it did not come out of the 
hole we had made, must, we knew, issue 
somewhere. 

Then we drew off to our ambush to await 
developments, our guns in hand. . 

From where we were crouched we could see 
the fire inside the tree; it was burning well, 
but not a sign of smoke. For half an hour 
we waited, then a small but dense column of 
it poured from a knot hole some distance up 
the trunk. We watched intently, impatiently, 
you may be sure. 

Then from the big hole, high up, the en- 
trance to the bear’s lair, surely, we thought, 
we could discern thin vapour wreaths ascend- 
ing. “It is getting hot inside; that is steam 
arising,” we said. Soon after something 
denser came with it—smoke, no doubt of it. 
‘Then a big lot of it belched forth suddenly, 
continued for a few moments to spread 
through the upper branches, and as suddenly 
it coased entirely to issue. What did that 
mean? 

In another minute out there shot another 
cloud of smoke ; it stopped, burst forth again ; 
it did this several times. This was queer, 
and we were much excited, though neither of 
us spoke; but we realised that something 
living inside that tree was causing this com- 
motion. The smoke and steam were issuing 
plentifully now from several openings, but it 
was clear that the big hole of all was some- 
times stopped completely, sometimes opened, 
by some interior movements. It was a thrill- 
ing five minutes we experienced then. 

More smoke, more steam, more movement 
inside, then black against the whiteness of 
the vapour we saw the bear’s head peering out. 

We had arranged what to do; had decided 
that we must not shoot until he was fairly 
cut of his hole, not until he was safe to fall 
cutside the burning tree. If we fired too soon 
he would roll back dead, and be consumed in 
the fiery interior. It was a hard task to keep 
still. I’m sure if anyone could have looked 
at us then, they would have seen two very 
earnest boys. I have no recollection of 
speaking a word to Charlie, nor he to me, nor 
of taking my eyes from that bear’s head. 

Once or twice he drew it in again, entirely 
out of sight, but he did not keep it inside 
long ; every second he was reaching farther 
out. Now his head was quite out; now one 
big paw reached forth and clawed the tree 
trunk, and now another; next, with a growl 
of rage, he was half-way out, then he saw us. 

Well, I can’t tell you how terribly angry 
he looked, how he glared at us in malignant 
rage and fear—it was an awful moment for the 
bear, I think for us as well. He was coming 
out, that was obvious, and by the manner he 
looked at us two boys it seemed likely that he 
would come our way if he could. But really 
we were wonderfully calm and undisturbed— 
considering. 
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Charlie whispered to me, “ Not yet—keep 
still—be calm.” I replied to him in the 
same tone, “All right—say when—don’t 
hurry.” I think we were wonderfully self- 
controlled boys—don’t you ? 

Now the big black creature—very black, 
very glossy, he seemed to be up there—reached 
to a thick branch that jutted out just above 
his hole, and we held our breath; now, with 
a sudden heave, he drew his whole body 
out, and on to the limb I've mentioned— 
only his hind legs rested on the margin of 
his hole. Then he looked down at us and 
hesitated. Then he crept out upon the 
branch. We were delighted—he was not 
coming down, he just crouched upon it, and 
glanced at us ferociously. 

We had arranged that Charlie, with his 
rifle, should put a bullet through the crea- 
ture’s head. At the same moment, I, with 
my smooth-bore, should plant a ball under his 
arm ; surely, we thought, one of them will do 
the deed. 

The moment had come—the beast was 
lying still, intently gazing at us—I said, 
“ When next he moves his head, so that you 
can see the side of it, let him have it, just 
above the eye, I'll pull on him at the same 
moment.’ We had but a few seconds to 
wait—slowly he turned his head away, with 
such a supercilious air as of disgust, I remem- 
ber the look well—then we both pulled 
together, simultaneously, there was but one 
report. We held our breath, for the creature 
did not fall! No! he hung there, glaring at 
us. 

Had we missed him? hardly—for we were 
both good shots, our guns were good too, we 
had not had a touch of * trembles ’’—we knew 
we had hit him—but a bear is a tough cus- 
tomer, you know. 

We were reloading, with all speed—it was 
a slow job in those days—but we kept quite 
cool, one eye on the bear, the other on the 
loading. I was ready first. ‘“ Shall I give it 
him?” I asked. “ Wait,’ answered Charlie, 
jamming on a cap; “now I'm ready.” 

But there was a change up there amongst 
the curling smoke ; we saw the beast begin to 
lose his hold on his support, gradually he 
slipped, until he hung head down below it ; 
suddenly his claws lost their grip entirely, 
and he fell with a thud, headlong to the 
ground, not thirty yards away from us! 

The rush through the air, the sudden con- 
tact with the earth, or something else, seemed 
to revive him, for, instead of lying dead, as 
we supposed he was, he at once reared up 
upon his front paws, looked around—for us ? 
—with such ferocity, that we felt rather 
alarmed. But it was only for one moment, 
that was his last gaze round, as I drove a 
bullet fair into his chest and he rolled over 
lifeless. 

There was no doubt about it now, he was a 
dend bear; yet we crept up cautiously, guns 
in hand, we poked him with their butts -had 
we really done the deed ?—then we ventured 
cautiously to kick the soft carcass, then, 
braver still, we took his big paws insour hands. 
Yes—he was dead, and we felt grand you may 
be certain. Yet—somehow—there was ao 
touch of melancholy about it. It did seem 
sad to see that splendid creature, which a 
few minutes previously was full of life and 
health, lying there prone upon the blood- 
stained snow, the victim of the wiles of two 
small boys. I’m sure, however, these two 
boys did not let the sad feeling trouble them 
for long. We had done the deed, hurrah! 
What was the next move ? 

Why, get the beast away from where he was 
before the burning tree fell on him. So we 
made the rope fast round his neck, passed it 
round another tree adjacent, then we pulled 
and hauled, and inch by inch we dragged him 
out of danger. After this we cut down a bass- 
wood tree, split off a few thin slabs of it and 
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speedily constructed a sort of toboggan, such 
as we had seen Indians make for such a pur- 
pose. We used strips of the inner bark to 
tie the carcass to it, to make it safe for haul- 
ing; then, with our axes and guns tied upon 
the body, vith the rope fastened as a drag- 
line, we started homewards. The crust on the 
snow bore up the loaded sledge, but we sank 
in at almost every step—it was slow work and 
heavy, and quite dusk before we got close 
to the stage road; there we waited behind 
some logs and bushes until dark, for we had 
planned to have some more fun still out of 
this adventure. 

When night had really fallen we started 
for home along the well-beaten road, having 
thrown some spruce-boughs over our cargo, 
to disguise it in case we should meet any 
travellers; but we did not see a soul; we 
managed successfully to convey the bear into 
a little unused outhouse, where there was a 
tackle hanging from a beam. By means of 
this we hoisted it up by its heels—then we 
went indoors ; by-and-by we joined them all 
at supper. 

We were two most innocent-looking young- 
sters. I remember Charlie was pretty well 
flushed in the face, and no doubt I was the 
same—the other boys were full of fun, and so 
were we ; the girls—as usual—trying to keep 
us quiet. The parents were busily engaged 
supplying our wants; then, when all were 
served, it was “ Well Charlie, well Tom” (I 
am Tom), “where have you been to-day? 
what have you done? what sport? a deer? 
—no—some pheasants?—no. What! d'ye 
mean to say that you've got nothing—why ? 
that’s not like you. Come, give us a report.” 

I looked at Charlie, he at me. “ It’s this 
way,’’ I began, “ we’ve got a splendid bee tree, 
out there in the swamp, it’s just choke full of 
honey, there must be half a ton in it —when 
the snow is all right again we must go for it.” 
The youngsters thought this was splendid 
news, if true—but my father, always anxious 
to keep us within bounds, endeavoured to 
make us admit that we had been exaggera- 
ting; there could not be half a ton he felt 
sure. But we would not take any discount 
off our statement. We said we were certain 
that there were many hundredweights— 
they'd see by-and-by. So they all had to 
give their opinions about it, for all were in- 
terested; thus we led them off our track 
successfully—were we not most deceitful 
young rascals ? 

That night, after seeing Charlie off to his 
home a mile away, I fell fast asleep beside 
the big open fire, and dreamed of honey and 
of bears. 

The very next afternoon, along came Simon 
Cummins in a furious rage. Naturally, I 
supposed that it was with me, with us, that 
he was angry, for of course he had found out 
what had happened to the bear, and never 
for an instant supposed that he had not, by 
our tracks, discovered who had done it. But, 
oh! no, not a bit of it. The bear tree had 
been found, and robbed, the tree had been 
fired, the bear had been killed and carried off, 
he toldusthat. “But, who by?” my father 
asked, “ who by?” 

The angry hunter shouted with indigna- 
tion—* Who by? why by Injuns-——- who 
else?” 

“Dear me, what a pity!” said the father 
consolingly, “ but we can hardly blaine them, 
Mr. Cummins, can we? It is their living to 
get game, they depend upon the things they 
kill—still it is a great disappointment for you 
and our two boys; I’m very sorry.” 

Just then Charlie came in, and we had to 
repeat to him the sad news which Cummins 
brought. “How do you know that it was 
Indians?” we asked. 

“Wall,” replied the celebrated hunter, 
“there ain’t no doubt er that. A white man 
might er thought er firin’ the tree, but I guess 
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it’s only Injuns—or myself—about these yere 
parts who snaked that bar off in the way 
that one was snaked. Why they actually 
made a toboggan, right thar on the spot, I 
seen the basswood tree out er which they 
made it, then I follered the tracks they made 
right away to Bell’s Corners. You know 
there’s a band of Injuns camping there; 
they’ve done it, in coorse they hev. Wall, 
boys,’ he went on, looking at us in a most 
benignant way, “I’m sorry for yer—can only 
say, hope we’ a | hev better luck next trip. Pll 
tell yer when I find another bar a lyin’ up.” 

He was leaving, dragging his rifle after him 
in a dejected, slouching way. Charlie looked 
at me and nodded, so I cried out, ‘“‘ Simon 
Cummins, hi! stop a bit, see here, come with 
us to the barn—I’d like to show you something. 
And you, father and mother, and Hi! boys 
and girls, all come too, it’s such a wonder, 
such a strange beast, we'd like you all to see 
it.’ 
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So we all marched to the old log barn. I 
opened the door, Charlie stood beside me. 
We pushed them all in before us. It was 
dark inside, and they were all in before the 
first ones realised what hung there from the 
beam. We could hear them through the 
chinks ejaculating “Oh!” and“ Ah!” then 
the father exclaimed, ‘ Why, it’s a bear 
they’ve killed ; those boys beat everything! 
—where are they? Here Tom, here Charlie, 
come tell us about it.” The boys were all 
exclaiming and the girls were crying out, but 
Simon Cummins did not makea sound. We 
peeped through between the logs, saw him 
standing, gazing at the bear in speechless 
wonder, then at the toboggan on the floor, 
next he turned round to look for us. We 
were not there. We had cleared off—scooted 
into the house and up the stairs, and from 
one of the upper windows we saw the end of 
it—that is, we saw our own folk come in- 
doors, and the famous hunter Cummins 


creeping off up the road dejectedly. It was 
the last we saw of him round our place for 
many a day. 

Our fathers, Charlie’s and mine, said that 
we had done wrong, that it was unfair to the 
man ; they said much of that nature, but we 
knew well enough that they were proud to own 
two boys who could do as we had done; and 
when the bear was skinned, the grease distri- 
buted to all the friends about, when the 
beautiful skin was tanned and made intoa 
grand sleigh robe—when the fine hams were 
cured and the rest of the meat was Belo 
eaten by friends and neighbours near 
far, they were pleased enough to say, pointing 
to the head, which was mounted as a trophy, 
“Ah! this is the skin ”—or the fat—or the 
meat, as the case might be—“of that bear 
there—that’s the head of it which my son 
and his friend Charlie Charnock killed in the 
cedar swamp, you know. The creature 


weighed about five hundred pounds.” 


i boos day Millington experienced a curious 
mixture of light-heartedness and de- 
pression. He really did not know whether 
he was more or less happy than usual, 
though he was perfectly certain that he was 
either one or the other. He greatly missed 
the gentle and half-dependent companion- 
ship of Meyrick, whom he had begun to like 
more than he was aware of, and he was 
continually uneasy at the distress he knew 
he must be undergoing. But, on the other 
hand, he was full of hope that he might be 
able to do something to help him out of that 
distress. 

If only he could follow up what he firmly 
believed to be a clue, all might yet be 


well. 

But that was likely to be a rather difficult 
affair. 

He had not to go into school for the hour 
before breakfast, so he took the opportunity 
of visiting the library while there was no 
one in it and inspecting the alleged hiding- 
place of Mereick’s knife. 

Yes, the dust and dirt about the pipes had 
evidently been disturbed recently, and a 
coin might easily roll through the grating, 
and be recovered at the cost of a little 
trouble. 

The story of the discovery of the knife, at 
any rate, was so far corroborated. He won- 
dered who the finder was. 


THE BROKEN BLADE. 
A SCHOOL DETECTIVE STORY. 
By tHe Rev. Ropert Lowe BELLamy, M.A. 


CHAPTER OI. 


The result of his day’s cogitations was 
that just before tea he said to Salmon, “ If 
you don’t mind, Salmon, I'd rather our swop 
of preps. stopped now, and that I took them 
for the rest of the week as usual. But, of 
course, I'll pay you that extra one, as I said.” 

Salmon raised no objection, so half-past 
seven found Millington sitting amid the 
usual (more or legs) busy scene, by the desk 
around which all the trouble had centred. 

That night, however, in spite of a very 
keen watch, his taking prep. did not lead to 
the result he desired. The small collection 
of miscellaneous articles on the desk before 
him, confiscated for a certain period for 
having been unwisely played with by their 
owners in forbidden hours, did not contain 
tho particular article he would have liked to 
see among them. 

But on the Friday evening, about ten 
minutes before the bugle would sound for 
chapel, he suddenly said, “Trent, bring me 
that knife!” 

The boy addressed brought the knife, 
whose edge he had been trying upon the 
desk at which he sat, and laid it, with just 
the suspicion of a certain swagger in his air, 
among the novels and sundries which the 
pretect had accumulated. 

“Come for it in a fortnight,” quoth Mil- 
ington laconically, “and fine for cutting the 

lexk. 


As Trent retraced his steps, Millington 
took one glance at the knife, which was a 
fairly new one, and a shade of disappoint- 
ment passed over his face. All the blades 
were perfect. 

Immediately after prep. he deposited the 
other things on the shelf in the prefects’ 
room which was set apart for confiscated 
articles, and then hurried up to his own 


_ study with the knife. 


“Examine everything,” he muttered te 
himself, as he hastily opened the three 
blades, ‘‘ though I’m afraid there’s not much 
to be gleaned from this little weapon. 
Whew, though! that small one’s keen— 
good for erasing purposes, eh, my boy? 
But I’m afraid you don’t throw much light 
upon the forced cupboard door. However, 
let’s inspect you thoroughly. Hallo!” He 
gave a low whistle of surprise and satisfaction. 

At that moment the last bugle sounded. 
Millington dashed downstairs just in time to 
appear, calm and ordinary-looking, in the 
corridor for “ Dress up.” 

I fear his thoughts in chapel were not 
strictly confined to the service. Anyhow, 
when it was over his detective plans were a 
little farther advanced than when it began. 

During first dormitory, instead of going 
down to supper, he wandered into the dor- 
mitory where Trent slept, and began to chat 
with the prefect in charge. 


On the way he had popped into his study 
for a small bottle of red ink and forced the 
cork as tightly as possible into the neck. 

He was now trying to prise this out with 
a cheap knife. 

“This wretched thing takes a jolly lot of 
heaving out, Denham,”’ said he, getting up 
and going to stand under the gas nearest to 
where Trent was undressing. ‘ Let’s have 
a little light on the subject.” 

He stood poking and levering at the cork 
till suddenly the blade snapped. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, “how much more 
bother, I wonder, over a half-empty ink- 
bottle! Any fellow know a good place to 
get this mended?” he continued carelessly, 
holding up the damaged knife. 

“Pity Meyrick’s left!’’ remarked Trent 
maliciously to his neighbour, but in a tone 
calculated not to reach Millington’s ear. 
“He would probably be interested in such 
things, and might be useful now!” 

“ Please, Millington, I know a place down 
Steadbury,” piped a small boy from the 
other side of the dormitory. “I smashed 
one and took it there, and they did it awfully 
well.” 

“Well, I wish you'd take this there some 
time when you go in again, and let me know 
the damage.” And the knife was chucked 
over to the small boy, who caught it with no 
little pride at being commissioned by so 
great @ personage as a prefect who played 
three-quarters in the fifteen. 

“Well, it’s no use messing with this thing 
any more now, at any rate,” observed Mil- 
lington, “so I'll go and get a little supper 
before my dormitory. Good night, Denham. 
Good night, you fellows.” 

Perhaps for the first time in his life 
Millington felt really sorry that there was an 
out match fixed for the following afternoon. 
With the clue which he was now sure he 
held, it was tantalising in the extreme to 
have to postpone further investigations till 
Monday. 

He found it extremely difficult to restrain 
his impatience all Sunday, but he was quite 
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determined not to spoil the game now by any 
untimely action, so he resolutely kept his 
own counsel and contented himself with 
writing a long letter to Meyrick, the gene- 
relly cheerful tone of which surprised that 
gentleman a good deal, for poor Meyrick’s 
experiences at home were by no means 
exhilarating. It seemed as though the cloud 
which had come upon the family never 
meant to rise. 

At last Monday arrived, and directly after 
dinner away sped Millington to Steadbury, 
getting back in time for first hour in the 
afternoon in high spirits. (It being the 
winter term, afternoon school was from half- 
past four till half-past six, so that the day- 
light might be utilised for games.) After 
tea he went to the Doctor's study and asked 
for an interview. 

The result of that interview was remark- 
able. The following morning, a week all but 
a day since Meyrick’s expulsion, the Doctor 
again entered the hall at breakfast with 
manifest intentions for an oration. 

“Another row on?” whispered several 
individuals, whose consciences were not 
altogether clear in various directions; but 
it soon became plain that the row was not 
another, but only a continuation of the one 
already familiar. 

“TI very much regret to say,” began the 
Doctor, “that we have been treating one of 
our number with injustice. The case which 
last week seemed to be so irresistibly strong 
against Meyrick was, notwithstanding, a false 
one. He has been proved to be absolutely 
innocent of the offence with which he was 
charged, and I have already written to say 
how glad we shall be to welcome him in our 
midst again. I think I need hardly ask you 
to try to make amends to him on his return 
for the week of unhappiness he has been 
occasioned. To the admirable astuteness of 
Millington we owe, not only Meyrick’s vindi- 
cation, but the detection of the true culprit, 
who is none other than Trent, the boy who 
brought me the knife last week, and who 
appears to have concocted the most incredibly 
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treacherous and cold-blooded plot to throw 
his guilt upon another. My indignation at 
his conduct is such that I feel incapable of 
speaking of it further. He has been ex- 
pelled.” 

Stopping abruptly, the Doctor strode from 
the hall, leaving the school in open-mouthed 
astonishment. 

All that day Millington was so besieged 
with questions that he found it almost im- 
possible to give a lucid account of the way 
in which he had contrived to play his part 
so successfully. Of course he found himself 
a tremendous hero, but the subject which 
was comparatively fresh to everybody else 
had been so present to his own mind for 
a whole week, that even the atmosphere of 
universal praise hardly prevented his longing 
to say good-bye to the whole business. 

During the morning he received a telegram 
from Meyrick to say what train he was 
coming by, and obtained leave from the 
Doctor to meet him and spend a quiet even- 
ing with him. 

The quiet evening was found to be not 
very easily secured, but at last he had borne 
his friend safely through the host of eager 
questioners to the solitude of his study, there 
to drown all disturbing memories in innumer- 
able cups of cocoa, and then for the first 
time an opportunity of giving a coherent 
account of his investigations presented itself. 

“Now, old man,” he said, as he locked the 
door and began fussing about with the 
kettle and things, ‘just stick yourself in 
that chair, and I'll tell you something about 
my little carryings on since you went away. 
We'll have a jolly snug evening now, I vote. 
By the way, I hope you didn’t think my letter 
of last Sunday too flippant. You see, I was 
practically certain by that time that every- 
thing would come right, and I couldn't help 
feeling a little frisky over it, but I didn't 
like actually to tell you while there was the 
slightest chance left of a flaw. 

“That’s right! Stop the kettle boiling 
over, it makes such a horrid mess.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A USEFUL FRET-SAW, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


un next purchase must be a couple of 
saw-straining clips, fig. 9. These can 
be got at most tool shops, and cost about 


F 


Fic. 9. 


1s. 3d. the pair. Do not buy the ordinary 
fret clips, which only hold fine saws. 


By H. F. Hospen, 
Author of “The Boy's Own Model Gas Engine,” etc. 


PART U1. 


In these the saw a is held firmly between 
the jaws by the thumb nut 3, the top end is 
screwed and fitted with a fly nut p, by which, 
together with the back tension at 8, fig. 8, you 
will get plenty of power for keeping a rigid 
saw. The portion c is left square, and is 
useful in keeping the saw from twisting 
sideways. 

The washer F, given with the saw clips, 
must have the central hole filed out into a 
slot of about 4 inch in length, keeping it just 
the width of the square portion c. 

The washer is then screwed on at the 
extreme end of the under-surface of the top 
arm, as at ain fig.10. A mortice is then cut 
right through the wood to the top, making it 
the full width of slot at the base and tapering 
it up toa % round hole at top as shown in 
side view B. 

This enables the saw to keep fairly vertical 
whatever the position of the-arms. 

A small washer c is then laid on top, and 
the saw clip is placed through from under- 
neath and the fly nut screwed on. 

By this arrangement the squared portion 
works against and in the slot, which takes 
all the wear and tear off the wood, which 
might otherwise get cut through. 


The lower arm is now fitted with the 
remaining clip, but in a slightly different 
manner. First cut off the screwed portion 
of clip p, fig. 9, and drill a }-inch hole 
through sideways near top at 4, fig. 11. 


Next cut a wedge-shaped mortice about 
% inch deep close to end of arm as at B, 
which is a top view, c being side section of 
same, then drill a 4-inch hole through at p, 
and place the shank of clip in the mortice 
and secure by a rod or pin as in end view £, 
fig. 12. 
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As the pull would come all on the wood 
alone, which would probably split up under 
the strain, a slip of tin or copper, F, is passed 
underneath the arm with the ends bent up 
on either side with holes drilled in it to take 
the pin. A couple of small brass washers, 
G.g, are placed on and the ends of pin riveted 
firmly over all. 


Fie i. 


This makes a firm strong job of it, with 
little chance of any part giving way. 

A piece of sheet brass about } inch thick 
is now required—it should be 4 inches long by 
about 1 inch wide; cut a slot vi inch wide by 
2 inches long through the centre, as in fig. 13, 
and also drill four small holes and counter- 
sink them for screws as shown. Old name- 


plates come in handy for sheet metal work 
and save buying new metal. File it smooth 
and bevel off the corners and screw it on to 
the left-hand side of lower arm near the end, 
so that when the arm is in a horizontal 
position the centre of slot is exactly cantrai 
with support c as at a B, and then cut a 
mortice in the arm the size of slot and half 
an inch deep. 

Ahole must be drilled in the work-table 
t» allow the saw to pass through easily, and 
its position can bé found as soon ag the clips 
are in place. 


Fro. 13. 


The hole should not be iarger than } inch 
at the most, and for very fine work a hard 
wood button may be let in level with the top 
surface and pierced with a small hole for 
fine saws. 

The arms are worked up and down by 
means of a pin or stud projecting from a 
small face-plate or chuck placed on the man- 
dril nose of lathe. It may be of hard wood, 
but an iron chuck is better, and should be 
about 24 inches in diameter with a pin 
screwed In as in section A, fig. 14, at a dis- 
tance of § inch from centre to centre as at c, D. 
Before screwing the machine to the lathe- 
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bed see that the pin projects well inside the 
slot on lower arm without touching the wood 
at end, so that there should be no undue fric- 
tion, and put a drop of oil in, and also on all 
the moving parts. 


Fie 14 


Place a saw in he clips with the t2ath 
pointing downwards and tighten up the ten- 
sion nut D, fig.9, and that at 8, fig. 8, and the 
machine is now ready or work as shown 
complete in fig. 15. 


The arms may be varnished, but the top 
of work-takie is better kept simply sand- 
papered smooth as a finish. 

There is eighteen inches clear swing under 
the arms, so that it will take in large work, 
and you will find it a very powerful machine, 
cutting up inch wood with great ease and 
speed, and thicker in proportion. It will take 
in various sized saws from 8, to 5 inches for 
fine work, and you should always use a saw 
suitable for the work in hand; thick wood 
requiring strong saws at least } inch in 
thickness with large teeth set well over for 
clearance, while for smaller work those 
known as Griffin’s patent are doubtless much 
the best in every way. A golden rule to 
bear in mind when using fine saws, and in 


fact with all, is, Never press the work too 
much, or you will break the saw. 

Those who do not possess a lathe, or wish 
to fit up a separate machine for fret-caiting, 
can easily do so by mounting our fret saw 
on a sewing-machine stand. 

These can be picked up at most old furni- 
ture shops second hand for about 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
each; pick out one with a large heavy fly- 
wheel, and don’t mind the appearance or 
want of gilding 80 long as it is heavy and in 
good order. 

Clean it up nicely and oil the bearings of 
wneel and treadle, and then make the man- 
dri] head for it. 

This may be of hard wood cut to the shape 
of fig. 16, and should be 2} inches wide by 


Fia. 16. 


6 inches long over all, and 4 inches high. 
Cut a slot 2 inches wide across the centre 
8B inches dcep, then with a twist drill make 
}-inch hole right through 1 inch from top as 
at a, B, and then saw 3 inch off each end for 
8 inches down and bevel off as at c, where 
two holes should be drilled to take screws by 
which it is fastened to the table. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


MY EXPERIENCE OF SOME WELL- 
KNOWN SOUTH AFRICAN 
ANIMALS. 


a ty years ago, the Cape Colony, or rather that por- 
tion of South Africa lying south of the Limpopo, 
was a veritable sportsman’s El Dorado, teeming with big 
game, among which may beenumerated thelion, leopard, 
elephant, butfalo, eland, koodoo gemsbock, etc., and it ix 
certainly endowed with a peerless climate in which an 
out-of-door life seems a positive necessity. But no 
country presents a better object-lesson of the baneful 
influences of civilisation on the lower creation. The trek- 
loving Boer, with his deadly riffe, has failed egregiously 
to show his superior intelligence by yoking to his service 
any of the noble animals with which he has come into 
contact, the ostrich only excluded. He simply seems to 
have invaded the land on a mission of destruction, and, 
but for the spasmodic intervention of a quasi-paternal 
Government, even the few specimens of the antelope 
tribe that are to be found all over South Africa might 
have been extinguished altogether. It is pleasing to 
record that now, even at the eleventh hour, the Cape 
Government, under the fostering influence of their 
premier, Mr. Rhodes, are establishing a large game 
preserve within the vicinity of Cape Town, and it is to 
be hoped that their example will be followed by some of 
the larger landowners, especially on farms lying some 
distance. 

Certainly the most amusing, as well as the most 
grotesque, of South African quadrupeds is the ubiqni- 
tous baboon, This animal has withstood the ravages of 
ian better than any other, and mocks at his vaunte! 
superiority from {ts rocky mountain strongholds. 
Endowed ‘with a cunning ‘which even eclipses that 
of the jackal, he unites to it a power of organization 
and co-operativeness which has hardly any parallel oat- 
side his simian confréres. The late Rev. J. G, Wood, 
who describes accurately and readably the leading 
Sonth African animale, divides South African baboons 
ut twe classes—tle chacma, and the baboon common. 


I myself have never been able to recognise the necessity 
of this subdivision, there being no essential difference 
between the two. The chacma is simply a larger kind 
of baboon, owing his greater strength and size to 
superior conditions of climate and foodl-supply, just as 
the daisy found in the Hex River Mountains will be 
found larger than its congener dwelling in the Karroo. 

Mr. Wood, who derives most of his information from 
Captain Drayson, expatiates fully on the baboons mar- 
vellous, almost telescopic, keenness of vision. Number- 
less instances of this have come under my own obverva- 
tion. A baboon acting as sentry to a troop of would-be 
depredators will sit for hours together on a pinnacle of 
rock, from whence he can survey the surrounding 
country, rigidly upright like Simon Stylites absorbed 1m 
un ecstasy of devotion. His grizzly hair harmonixes 
s» admirably with the grey of the surrounding rocks, 
tuat, unless you chance to have seen him ascend his 
Villar of vahtage, you may pass within dve hundred 
yards of him an fail to recognise him. I was once 
called by some of my neighbour's children, who were 
staying at the farm where I was living, to come and 
shoot a baboon. On coming outside, they pointed to a 
steep kopie (height), about 8% yards distant from the 
place where we were standing. All I could see was 
what looked to me to be merely a tiny pinnacle of rock. 
Before wasting a shot on such an irrecognisable object, 
I went back to the house and brought out a powerful 
telescope. Instantancously on my lifting the glasa to 
my eye, the sentry-baboon, who had been taking sto-k 
of us all the time, and who must have reganied the long 
telescope as @ Weapon of destruction, bounded from his 
perch over the other side with the velocity of thought 
and was lost to sight. 

It is mugh to be regretted that Wood should have 
made no allasion to the baboon's extraordinary inability 
tocount more than two. This fact is well-known to 


any inte ligent Hottentot or Cape Boer in South Africa, 
and is freely taken advantaye of when makingan attack 
Baboons are 


an unwearying watgh until the coast is clear, give the 
signal to the troop. Even after the younger members 
have descended, the older and more experienced keep 
watch from above, and give warning of approachiny 
danger by aloud, strident “Haw !" Now, the farmer is 
well aware of the baboons aritlimetical weakness, if I 
may so style it, and sends down boldly, without any 
semblance of disguise, three of his men, all armed with. 
guns, to the vineyard or mealie-field which the bahoons 
have designel to plunder. After lying in ambush a 
few minutes, one of the three leaves as ope 
came down. Another follows as soon as the first man 
haa reached home, and the farmer makes a 
woing indoors as though todinner. The baboon 
at once give the signal, and the main troop 
intent upon pillage, with a recklessness whic 
slways proves fatal to some of their numb:r. 
he time for the third man t> assert himself. Waiting 
his opportunity until the troop {3 within a few vards of 
him, up be jumps, and, with his long double-barrel loaded 
heavily with slugs, scatters destruction among the 
astonished plunderers. 

Even In thelr panic-stricken flight the baboons main- 
tain a laudable strictness of discipline. While the 
females scamper away with their babies on their back, 
the older males lag behind to hurry on their younger 
brethren ; and, if any of them out of curiosity should 
slelay a little longer than is deemed absolutely necessary, 
they are promptly set upon by the older members and 
cxffed and pinched with a Spartan severity. It has more 
than once fallen to my lot to come suddeniy on a troop 
of baboons in the road, and as I had no other weapon 
than a stout walking-stick, I had simply to assume an 
appearance of nonchalance, which I must say I was far 
from feeling, and wait their convenience. The older 
es, some of which woul'l measure two feet six at the 
suoulder, would hardly budge out of the narrow road, 
but kept striding up and down within a few feet of me, 
waiting to make their retreat until the younger members 
had all reached some place of safety, 

1 know no animal that affords a better type of insouct- 
anes, or what might be dignifiel by the name of equa- 
nimity in arduis, than the baboon. Brought to bay 
in a stunted tree, with a pack of dogs barking furiously 
tenesth him, and knowing that the fate of being dragged 
into their ramping jaws is only a matter of a few 
moments, a baboon displaysthe utmost coolness, actua'ly 
gnashing and jibing at them, as though carrying on an 
offensive instead of a defensive warfare. 


just a3 in the case of the leopard, {s the only ‘vulner- 
ie € point to attack. @ seen a common-looking 
cur, which readers of the  B.O.P.” would pronounce @ 
mongrel of the first water, go in singlehanded among 
@ troop of baboons, and demolish two of the largest 
males with the same ense and dexterity that a fox- 
terrier would display in tackling a couple of average. 
sized rate. f 

Another trait svorthy of notice is the baboon's un- 
conquerabl«: dread of a snake. A friend of mine, whose 
faith in Darwin {s almost unlimited, says that this 
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fact goes far to prove that eminent philosopher's theory 
of the descent of man. I once happened to possess a 
tame babvon, iu a country village, in a house next door 
toahotel. He was tied by a chain, which allowed him 
a range of a few yards, to a syringa-tree standing in 
front of my house. When the young fellows who fre- 
quented the hotel were tired of billiards and such kindred 
amusements, they would fall back upon my baboon as 
@ source of infinite amnsement. Three or four of them 
wout!d surround him, and while one of them diverted 
his attention in front, another would seize his tai] from 
behind, and drag him back as far as his chain allowed. 
Kies, for that was the Daboon’s name, enjoyed the fun 
as Well ag his young persecutors, and generally paid 
them Lack in their own coin. Que day, however, a new 
hand arrived, and understanding the baboons horror of 
@ snake, brought a dead schaap-seeker, a snake about 
the size of an English adder, and, after catching Kies by 
the tail, tied the snake to that sensitive appendage. I 
was in the house at the time, but the loud roars of 
laughter that greeted the baboon's discomifiture vel 
soon brought me outside. I found Kiea, as thoug! 
paralysed, in a sitting posture, utterly unable to move, 
though now and then, beyond his control, his tail would 
give a spasmodic jerk, which, ot course, resulted in the 
snake striking some part of his body, and then he would 
again be electrified for a few seconds into a state of rigid 
repose. When be was at last released from his penance, 
he avenged himself by catching hold of his tormentor's 
trousers and ripping up one leg from the heel to the 
seat with a quick jerk of his sinewy right hand, 

‘A very amusing incident, in which a baboon took a 
prominent part, happencd last vearat the small country 
railway-station near here. The porter's cottage is situ- 
ated about fifty yards above the station on the main 
roa. The station itself is cbout « mile from the nearest. 
mountain, and just at the foot of this mountain lies a 
farm which is frequently visited by baboons. One fine 
summer dag, just before noon, a monster baboou, one of 
the patriarchs of the troop, wandered away from the 
farm into the main road, evidently bound on a prospect- 
ing expedition. He was scared by a horseman who was 
riding down the road, and, being afraid to turn back, 
seampered down in the direction of the station. Now, 
the porter’s cottage has four pairs of rooms, two facing 
the front and two at the back. The door of oue of the 
back rooms happened to be open, and the baboon wa!ked 
in, unseen by any of the inliabitants of the station, and 
took refuge under the bed. Now, Mr. Julius, the owner 
of the room, when work was discontinued at the station, 
used to come over, put a pot of soup on the fire, and 
then have a brief spell of hard-won repose on his 
stretcher. The room was always kept a little dark, as 
is the custom in this country during the summer. 

After Julius had thrown himself on the bed that day, 
he heard a low growling, and, thinking it was one of 
his mate's dogs, he simply, without raising himeelf, 
called out, “Get out, Nelson!" In a minute or two 
the growling was renewed, combined with a sound like 
the gnashing of teeth. Julius now thought it impera- 
tive to get up and kick the dog out. He had only been 
inthe colony a few month, and had never seen a baboon 
before in his life, but, like most new chums, he had 
leard thrilling tales about their ferocity. You may 
imagine, therefore, his terror and amazement when he 
looked under the bed and saw bis strange visitor, who 
was probably as much alarmed as bimeelf, glaring at 
him and gnashing his teeth. He was afrnid to take 
flight too suddenly, sc he sidled cautiously round the 
room till he got to a table standing an the corner, and, 
holding this in front of bim, managed to reach the 
door, and, ashe slammed it on his unwelcome guest, he 
guve utterance to these memorable words, “You take 
charge; I'm off.” 

Of course, all the inhabitants of the station were soor 
summoned, and, what with guns and dogs, made eLort 
work of the luckless simian. 

Before saying good-bye to the baboon, ‘t {s worth 
noticing that he is insectivorous as well as frugivorous, 
He seems to be as fond of a scorpion as we are of a 
Jobster, and shows marvellous dexterity in twisting the 
tail off that dangerous insect. A dead baboon makes a 
very good bait to trap a leopard with, 

Among birds there is hardly one that commands #0 
much interest, whether from commercial or other 
reasons, as the giguntic ostrich. Unlike the baboon, 
the ostrich seems to possess a minimum of intelligence. 
It is one of the very few animals, tuo, that 1a more 
savage when domesticated than when wild. Wild 
ostriches invariably run away from a man, even when 
they are breeding, whereis the so-called tame bird is 
recklessly vicious, It might be argued that familiarity 
with the lords of creation breeds a just contempt. But 
how is it that tame birds which are allowed torun wild 
for any length of time show the same fear of man as 
birds that are naturally wild? Even ostriches alowed 
to run in a large enclosure are not savage like birds 
cooped up ina small field. This fact goes to prove that 
the spirits of the ostrich are affected by close cap- 
tivity, and that confinement tends to make him a con- 
firmed misanthrope ; nor is this melancholia feror con- 
fine] to the males only, for I have seen the females as 
ravage and as ready to attack any human intruder as 
the lordliest of males, 

The young ostrich, some fifteen months old, or what 
is termed by ostrich farmers a chicken, is certainly one 
of the most graceful among birds, The eye is peculiarly 
fine, and the carriage lithe and stately. It ia a very 
pretty sight to see a number of these birds flying before 
the wind with extended wings, or waltzing one with 
another, a pastime in which they frequently indulge. 
In spite of the wiry look of the ostrich’s long legs, they 
are singularly brittle, and the farmer alwaye looks on at 
one of these waltzes with some apprehension, as they 
frequently end in fractures which are incurable. 
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All young ostriches, in fact,are peculiarly delicate 
and susceptible to cold. I remember once, after a heavy 
two days’ rain in the month of May, the first winter 
month in the Cape, a neighbour of mine went round 
Lis enclosure to have a look at his ostriches, or birds, as 
they call them out here. He found in one place twelve 
birds frozen to death, with seven hares, which had 
crept in among the ostriches for warmth, aleo dead. 
They had all taken shelter under a low tree, and as 
ostriches always go to sleep in a sitting posture, their 
legs were frozen to the cold, wet ground, and they bad 
not strength to rise. All these birds were chickens of 
@ year's growth, 

‘The ostrich, indeed, does not seem to attain maturity 
until he ie about three years old, when he becomes 
hard as nails and able to weather almost any reasonable 
amount of drought andcold. After that age wire fences 
seem to be his chief enemy. I once counted five fine, 
full-grown birds, which had evidently been scared at 
night, all lying dead inside a stout wirefence. Some- 
times the poor bird, not seeing the wires in the dusk, 
charges up against it at full tilt, and gets one of his 
feet entargled in the lower wires, thus suffering a 
miserable death from starvation aud exposure. 

To show the great strength and pluck of a full-grown 
ostrich, I was once, while walking outside a big camp, 
or enclosure, followed by a large cock ostrich, and when 
1 stood still to see what he would do, he retired a few 
paces and charged at the fence at full speed. This he 
repeated thrice and did not seem to feel the slightest hurt. 

The keel or breastbone of an ostrich must be enoi 
mously powerful. Iwas shown some years ago by 
farmer in the George district a mud wall, or rather a 
wall composed of dry ode, through which a herd of 
seven young ostriches had charged during the night. 
‘The breaches were as clean cut and complete as if th 
had been made with a cannon-ball, and, strange to say, 
none of the birds were injured. 

In spite of its invincible ferocity towards man, the 
most savage ostrich can be put to headlong flight by 
the smallest of lap-doge, provided only that the dog has 
pluck enongh to commence the attack. A more ludi- 
crous sight can hardly be couccived than that of the 
high-stepping, turn-toel Titan among birds beating an 
ignominious retreat before a yelping little toy-terrier. 
Most of the night scares which occasion euch loss 
among ostrich farmers are caused by jackals passing 
euddenly amongst a troop of sleeping ostriches. 

T have often measured the stride of an ostrich run- 
ning at full speed, and found it from ten to twelve feet 
in length. As the ostrich has only one pace, the trot, 
this bird may fairly be considered the fastest trotter in 
the world. An ostrich can jump on occasion, but its 
jumping seems to consist more of # gigantic hop. I 
once saw a male bird jump over a five-bar fence. It 
placed onc of its feet on the lowest bar, and then took o 
tying hop over the whole fence. 

‘The ostrich is a strong and capable swimmer, a fact 
which ] have not seen mentioned in any natural history. 
At a farm in the Swellendam district, where I was 
spending the evening, I was taken by the owner to see 
his ostriches, which were coming home to be kraaled. 
They were grazing on the other side of the Zonder Eind 
river, which was here about 120 yards wide and fairly 
deep.” On my asking him how he was going to get th 
through, he replied, to my intense astonisbment, 
they swim through.” They took the water without 
any hesitation, and swam through, with their wings 
slightly open, almost in a straight line, and without any 
apparent effort. It was one of the most curious and 
interesting sights I have ever seen. The slight exten- 
sion of their wings must add considerably to their 
buoyancy. } 

‘As most of my readers are doubtless aware, the kick 
of a full-grown ostrich is very dangerous, partaking of 
the double nature of a scraping stab with a heavy 
knock <lown blow. The toe {8 almost as sharp as the 
point of a spear, very much like that of thekangaroo. A 
really vicious ostrich, especially when breeding, is an 
animal to be on your guard against, and should never 
be approached unless you have a dog to set at it if need 
be. Some people counsel lying down in case of an 
attack by a savage bird; but this is often fallacious, as 
the ostrich, like many another victor, is not satisfied 
with the mere mock show of submission, but frequently 
mounts on its prostrate foe and tramples upon him 
until very little breath is left in his body. Of conree, 
even in this position, there is one resource left, and that 
is to catch hold of ite neck, when the tables are turned, 
and the mighty fow] can be killed with a very slight 
blow of the fist on the top of its head. 

Tcan remember very vividly being made the victim 
of that sort of advice which looks sound evough from 
a theoretical view-point, but only requires tu be put 
into practice to prove its inefficacy. I had been epend- 
ing the evening at @ strange farm where there was a 
savage ostrich that had broken out of its paddock and 
used to strut round the farmyard, threatening to assail 
any human being who passed by. Early in the morning 
T had to go tothe stable to feed my horses, and as there 
teemed to be no way of eluding the bird of fine feather, 
T asked the gudewife’s advice. She counselled going 
11 fours and barking like adog. Although I 

the ignominy of the position, I thought it 
was an experiment worth trying. So, imitating a dog 
asclosiy as I could, I stooped down, and not being an 
adept at this sort of locomotion, I only got a few yurds 
from the kitchen door when the ostrich saw me and 
charged at me with uncompromising hostility. Luckily 
a little cur which had been warming iteclf at the 
kitchen fire “happenedjouteide,” to ase an Americanism, 
and ran barking at the haughty invader, who wheeled 
round in such sudden, unmistakable terror, that be 
almost broke one of his legs, and dared not erter the 
farmyard for the rest of the day. 
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I regret to say it, but the ostrich seems utterly in. 
capable of any affection towards its human masters. 
A bird that isin the habit of being fed daily by one 
person will assail him mercilessly as soon as an oppor- 
tunity offers. In its comparatively tiny brain, that is 
considering the bird's great size, there seems no room 
for aught but unlimited vindictiveness, 

Livingstone compares the trumpeting of the ostrich 
to the roar of the lion, and anyone who knew nothing 
of the great miss traveller would be disposed to 
him of a want of veracity. But he so utterly 
detested anything bordering or ag,” that he fre- 

ntly rushed to the other extreme and minimised real 
ery few people n 

and Ihave ne 
ifestations of 
pecially when heard at close 
man and full of dread to the 


lower animals. 
Some of my young readers might ask, 


you 
ay I have tried 
Ity preparation 


ever eaten ostrich?” I can truthfull 
to more than once, but whether from 
or from its not. presenting a very palatable appearance 
when cooked (the colour of the meat being a kind of 
blue-black), I certainly fail to appreciate it. ‘The fat is 
more like that of the bustard, or paui, as it is called 
here, of an oily nature. The last bird I partook of was 
a young male, and the cook told me that it yielded 
about four gallons of oil. The leg of the ostrich, how- 
ever, makes excellent bilfong, or jerked meat. The 
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Hottentots are very fond of the foot, which they bake whole in the coals, 
and which is full of jelly. The egg, even, has a strong taste, which I confess 
I, for one, have never acquired. 

As un instance of their brainless obstinacy, I have seen ostriches that 
have been turned ont of a field of lucerne, which had been eaten down 
to the ground, standing outside the fence that forbade entrance to the 
Paradise from which they had been expelled. actually lose 
condition for days together before they would deign to pick up 
morsel from their native teld. 

Of all kinds of stock, none were more profitable to the Cape 
farmer thau the ostrich. A stock-breeder of my acquaintance 
told me that, some fifteen years ago, when there was a boom in 
ostriches, he made £1,200 in one yenr out of a pair 
of breeding birds. Even now, in of the 
mous depreciation that has taken 
feathers, ostriches pay as well as any other kind of 
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“The serpent lifted its head and stared at the intruders.” 
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CHAPTER XVI.—A DISCOURSE ON INSECT 
AND PLANT MIMIORY AND PROTECTION. 


“Nout; sah!” the Carib whispered. 
“Him wake up mighty hungry 
an’ savage! We better go ’way, sah.” 

“No rashness, Jack!’ Hertz added 
sternly. ‘ But we must have that plant. 
Now, you woodsmen, which is the bes 
and safest way to frighten the snake off?" 

“ Fire gan in air, sah,” said Joe. 

They fell back twenty yards. Jack 
raised his gun and fired both barrels 
into the tree-tops, startling a myriad 
of parrots and macaws, which answered 
with discordant shrieks. But neither 
roused the serpent, as a Kingman pre- 
sently reported. Then Harry discharged 
his gun, which also had no effect. 

“T shall have $2.8. a charge of bird- 
shot,” exclaimed Jack, reloading in haste. 

“ At peril of your life, my boy!” said 
Hertz impressively. “If the python 
were awake it would be off fast enough, I 
don't doubt; but if we are compelled to 
fire at it to drive it away, we must make 
sure of killing, or one of us may get a 
hug he won't survive. We had better go 
together.” 

They returned to the glade with guns 
at the ready. Pepe picked up a dead 
branch and threw it with sure aim. 
Instantly the serpent lifted its head three 
feet shove the highest coil, and stared at 
the intruders with glassy eyes. 

Two reports rang out—Jack and Harry 
had emptied their shot-barrels. Quick as 
thought the monster uncoiled, and with 
its bloody head upraised, great white 
mouth agape, and spiteful eyes glaring, 
crashed through the ferns and bushes 
towards its enemies in a whirl of dust 
and flying leaves and twigs. A volley 
echoed through the forest, and the python 
lay writhing in furious but impotent 
rage, with its spine broken in two places 
and the lower half of its body paralysed. 
It could not approach them; but it 
snorted like a maddened bull, and its 
stinking breath filled their nostrils. Jack 
stepped up and blew out the creature's 
brains. 

‘* We'll measure the brute presently,” 
cried Hertz. “ Pepe, get that orchid! ” 

It grew on a branch twenty feet from 
the ground, each pseudo-bulb bearing 
several stout, ribbed, pointed leaves. 
Golden were the great flowers on three 
racemes which dropped from the upper 
part of the bulbs; sepals and petals 
sparsely dotted with purple; lip small and 
divided. But the wonder lay in the 
long graceful column, curving like the 
neck of a swan. Hence the generic 
name—Cycnoches.* 

“Ts it new?” Harry asked. 

“No,” said Hertz. “It is C. aureum, 
first brought to England three or four 
years ago. But it is a heavenly thing!” 

Meanwhile Jack measured the python 
—18 feet 6 inches long, 28 inches round 
the thickest part. The boatmen carried 
away a few feet of its tail end to eat. 

“Now, Mr. Hertz,” said Harry, “if 
you'll come with me I'll show you a 
magnificent spectacle—a forest of beauti- 
fal leaves.” 

“Lead the way,” said the Collector. 
They walked on, but stopped at the 
sound of Jack’s voice. 
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“Mr. Hertz— ! Here’s another 
Cycnoches! It’s like the Renanthera 
we found in Borneo. There are two 
different flowers!” 

“Tt must be the one that puzzled 
Lindley!” cried the Collector, returning. 
“ Yes, it is—C. ventricosum. We have 
got used to that sort of thing now, but we 
don’t understand it any better than he did.” 

Pepe removed the singular plant from 
the tree. It bore one short spike with 
five inverted blooms—sepals and petals 
light green, lip white with a black wart 
on the claw which connected it with the 
curving column. But it also put forth a 
very long drooping spike, bearing flowers 
as different as possible—blackish-purple, 
with narrow sepals, petals folded back, 
and a@ dise-like lip with a horn in the 
middle—a problem beyond explanation 


as yet. 

They left the spot. Jack and Harry 
were eager to point out the lovely leaves. 

“There!” cried the latter, as they 
gained the bank of the stream. 

“ Heavenly!” Hertz exclaimed, swing- 
ing his hook in delight. ‘Why, they 
must be another species of the new plant 
we've been collecting. What a splendid 
development of the foliage! Take all you 
can carry, men!" 

A vast number of heart-shaped leaves 
—spread out horizontally, or slightly 
inclined downwards—gleamed in the sun 
on tall stalks. ‘The mass covered a hun- 
dred yards of the bank. As Harry said, 
it was a forest. But we must look to 
fairyland for its match. Pinkish brown 
and glossy were the leaflets; the leaves 
of full growth—some of them measured 
a yard long by two feet wide—were green 
of many tints, with veins like bands of 
silver, connected by silver threads.t More 
than enough to fill the dug-out a score of 
times grew there—it was only possible to 
take a few of them. 

While Hertz stayed to superintend 
their removal, Jack and Harry pushed on 
with Joe and Pepe. Suddenly the mozo 
dropped his basket, and crying “ Pisote 
solo /”* hurriedly unslung his gun. They 
heard the rattle of claws on the trunk of 
a great ceiba, and turned just in time to 
see the bushy tail of some grey animal 
disappear in the foliage. Pepe rushed 
beneath the tree and fired, but nothing 
fell except a few leaves. Savagely the 
mozo pushed down another cartridge. 

“What is it?” Jack asked of the 
Carib, who also had put down his basket 
and was gazing up into the tree with big 
mouth agape and gun at the ready. 

“°Coon, sah,’ he answered, smacking 
his thick lips in anticipation of a feast. 
“Him mighty fat, sah. Him solo!” 
As Jack caught sight of the animal 
climbing from branch to branch like a 
monkey, Joe threw up his gun and fired. 
Down came the raccoon, crashing through 
the foliage. The Carib yelled—rather 
too soon. The nimble creature was hit, 
but not disabled; it caught on a low 
bough, gained the branch with a bound, 
and would soon have reached the top of 
the tree again had not Jack sent a charge 
of shot after it which brought it to the 
ground with a thud. 

“Him too fat, or him get clean away 
when Pepe miss,” said the Carib, as he 
threw the ‘coon over his shoulder. 


* Swaa's neck, 


t+ Now known as Anthurium crysaltiaua, 


Rather larger than ao hare, but plump 
as a barrel, with taper snout and long 
white tusks, thick, hairy coat, bushy tail, 
and very sharp claws, it promised a sub- 
stantial meal. 

“I thought raccoons were generally 
observed in troops,” Jack rejoined. 
“Where are the others ?"”” 

“Dis one solo, sah. Him go ‘lone. 
Get plenty fat.” 

“Why was he alone?” asked Harry. 
But neither Joe nor Pepe could tell. 
They declared, however, in their own 
way, that the solitary raccoon is gastro- 
nomically far superior to those which 
remain gregarious, and both lamented 
that it is so seldom to be found. Hertz 
came up, and threw a little light on the 
subject. 

“TI can't speak positively,” he said, 
“but it is very probable that the pisote 
solo has been driven out from its fellows 
on account of some vicious propensity. 
I rather fancy that the rogue elephant 
also gets fat as a rule.” 

Presently they reached a flat rock, 
sheltered from the fierce glare of the mid- 
day sun by 8 spreading cedar. At sight 
of it Hertz suggested lunch and a siesta. 
The meal was almost finished when 
Harry observed an odd-looking leaf—as 
he thought—vividly green, which ap- 
peared to be moving over the rock. 

“That's singular!” he exclaimed. “ If 
it weren't ridiculous, I should say that 
leaf has Jegs!"” 

Hertz looked and laughed. 
safely say so. It has legs!” 
“What?” cried the youths together. 

“ But it isn't a leafy it’s an insect—a 
species of Orthoptera, which, we may 
suppose, has disguised” — Harry looked up 
sharply —“ itself thus to escape a multi- 
tude of enemies, mostly hunting ante. 
I've seen them scarcely to be distin- 
guished from a leaf just fallen in decay— 
faded green with yellow blotches—and 
like one in almost the last stage of decay 
-—brown and withered. When overtaken 
by ants they remain perfectly still. The 
ants think they are leaves, run over them, 
and go their way. There’s a species of 
Phasma, generally to be found in clumps 
of moss, exactly like a bit of the moss it 
dwells amongst. Another I have seen 
resembles a twig—in short, there's no 
end to mimetic resemblances among 
insects.” 

“You said ‘ disguised itself,’ ” remarked 
Harry. “I don’t think you meant that?" 

Hertz laughed. “No, I didn't. I muet 
have forgotten that Jack is not the only 
listener. I should say such insects are 
examples of the survival of the fittest. 
But you've studied this subject, Harry?” 

“Very little. I know nothing, or next 

to nothing about it. Please to go on.” 
: “Yes, fire away, Mr. Hertz," added 
Jack, “for my knowledge is a blank—a 
blackboard with all the chalk marks 
rubbed off.” 

“And I ain not in a position to dog- 
matise,” rejoined Hertz. “But I'll tell 
you what I’ve learned, or, rather, picked 
up, somehow. I believe scientists account 
for these mimetic resemblances thus: Sup- 
pose that an individual of a species departs 
from the type in the direction of another 
species which is protected from its enemies 
- as, for instance, a wasp. I'll put it 
plainer. Say a fly of a species normally 
black comes into the world with a yellow 


“You may 


band round its body. But that won't do 
at all. Don't be hard on me, Harry.” 

“I thought it was rather a big jump,” 
said Harry, laughing. 

“It was tremendous —over three parts 
of the subject. Such a marked change 
would require endless generations—per- 
haps centuries. Let us try again, and be 
a little more modest. We'll suppose that 
a dark-banded fly gives birth to one with 
a band slightly paler, and we'll discuss 
that faint change before going any farther. 
No two insects, as no two human beings, 
or two flowers, are identical. With insects 
the difference must be generally too 
minute to be recognised by the eye, but it 
is always there, and now and again 4 case 
occurs in which it is perceptible. 

“Well, among such tiny variations, the 
reason of which we are utterly unable to 
grasp, one fly, as I said, develops a palo 
band. Then another law comes into play. 
Just as children take after their parents, 
and seedlings of a flower are apt to repeat 
any peculiarity which it has chanced to 
assume—the principle which enables our 
florista to get what they call varieties—so 
it is with insects. The progeny of that 
fly which developed a pale band would 
continue to show it, and if they bred 
together, as is likely, the band would in- 
celine to grow more distinct. In due time 
it might be so conspicuous that birds and 
predacious insects would notice it. If in 
that country there were a species of fly 
which they did not care to eat distin- 
guished by a pale band, those which were 
not very hungry would prefer to leave the 
doubtful-looking creature alone. In short, 
it would be protected, very, very slightly 
as yet, while those of the normal colouring 
would be gobbled up at every opportunity. 
Thus that family, so to call it, would 
multiply faster than others, and those 
members of it which had the stripe most 
distinct would multiply even faster than 
the rest, of course. So in the course of 
innumerable generations—but don’t forget 
that these insects have innumerable 
generations in a few years—a new variety 
arises, in accordance with the rules given, 
which the fly’s natural enemies mistake 
for that species, similarly coloured, which 
they do not like to eat.” 

“And all after-changes, such as con- 
stantly occur, you say,” remarked Harry, 
“ would go in the same direction ?—I see.” 

“ Not all, Harry, but—mark the differ- 
ence—those changes which inclined to 
the same direction would tend more and 
more to protect the variety, and therefore 
it would be preserved. More than that, 
they would grow stronger and stronger 
as generations succeeded, because each 
development would increase the advantage 
of those which possessed it over their fel- 
lows. So in course of ages the band 
might become yellow, forexample. Then, 
ages afterwards, as insect life goes, the 
rudiments of a second band might appear. 
And thus by imperceptible degrees we get 
one of those stingless insects which you 
have in England, so like a wasp that they 
ean hardly be distinguished at a glance. 
I take that instance because it is familiar 
to everyone. Besides flies, there are 
moths and beetles almost exactly like 

wasps, and bugs like stinging ants.” 

“ So by analogy we account for the green 
leaf with legs?” said Harry. 

« Just so.” 

“ And this mimicry for protection ex- 
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tends to the vegetable kingdom," Harry 
went on. “I don’t remember their names, 
but there are two species of Scorpiurus 
whose seed-peds lie on the ground. In 
the one they resemble a centipede, in the 
other a worm. There’s protection from 
grain-eating birds!" 

“ Aren't you going too fast ?” laughed 
Jack. ‘‘ You have jumped over the insect- 
eating birds this time. They would be 
attracted. Where's your protection 
now?” 

“Attracted by make-believe worms and 
centipedes ?’ asked Hertz slyly. ‘ What 
sort of birds are you thinking of, Jack ? 
Surely they must be the young and 

- foolish ones left out of the familiar adage ? 
You can’t catch old birds with chaff, you 
know; and I scarcely think they would 
be deceived by. seed-pods masquerading 
as worms and centipedes—not for long, 
anyhow. Of course an ineect-eating bird 
might pick up a pod and carry it some 
distance, but would be pretty sure to drop 
it as soon as the deception was dis- 
covered.” 

“Of course it would!” cried Harry. 
“ And now I'll smite the scoffer! Look 
here, Jack! By dropping that seed-pod 
in a favourable spot the bird would be 
assisting to spread the plant over a wider 
extent of ground!” 

“Capital, Harry,” laughed Hertz. 
“ That’s another excellent motive for the 
imitation. Not protection only, but dis- 
persal.”” 

“And if you want more examples,” 
Harry went on, “you can have them. 
The ‘Castor Oil’* plant bears seeds like 
ticks. The seeds of the ‘ Paternoster 
Pea’t resemble a beetle. ‘There are 
lupins with seeds like spiders, and——” 

“TJ never said there were not, and I 
didn't scoff,’ interrupted Jack. ‘So 
don’t waste your powder.” 

“ The subject is enormous,” said Hertz ; 
“ most interesting and well worth special 
study, but enormous. We had better be 
going.” 

All rose. But they had scarcely left 
the rock a dozen yards behind when 
Hertz suddenly stopped, pointing to a 
thicket of various trees and shrubs. 

“Ach! What’s that? I mean that 
acacia.t Surely it’s the ‘Bull's Horn 
Thorn’! Pepe, fetch mea branch. Be- 
ware of the ants!’’. 

Back they went to the resting-place, 
while the mozo gingerly lopped off a 
bough, which he carried at arm’s length 
on the point of his machete. 

“It comes very timely while we're on 
the subject of plant protection,” Hertz 
foamed: “ And as we have had pretty 
good luck this morning we may as well 
rest a little longer.” 

“I’ve looked out for it ever since we 
found the Schomburgkia tibicinis,” said 
Harry, “when you promised to tell us 
about plant protection by ants.” 

“Yes, I did; and a better example I’m 
not acquainted with. Put it on the rock, 
Pepe—farther away, if you please. You 
had better use your glasses, boys. I see 
there are myriads of ants running all over 
it, and they’re sure to be furious.” 

The mozo obeyed; and Jack and Harry 
examined the bough from a safe distance. 


® Ricinus communte, 
Abrus preeatorius, 
‘A. spharocephala. 
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Characteristic of tho genus was the foliage 
—feather-like, divided leaves arranged in 
a lovely spray. But the branch and 
every twig bore strong thorns in pairs 
proportionate to their size, curved up- 
wards and outwards like the horns of 
cattle. The largest were about two inches 
long, as thick.at the base as a goose-quiil, 
tapering to a very sharp point. A small 
hole at the bottom of each thorn admitted 
the tiny blackish ants§ which made it 
their home, and now, as Hertz said, were 
running furiously up and down. 

Hertz resumed: “ Well, Harry, what 
do you make of it?” : 

“This acacia needn't fear caterpillars, 
Mr. Hertz.” 

“ Nor leaf-cutting ants,” said Jack; ‘if 
one species of ant will attack another.” 

“These little fellows will attack any- 
thing, Jack, and everything. And the 
spikes are a protection against cattle— 
an additional protection, I should say. I 
don’t suppose cattle like to be stung on 
the tongue.” 

“ But what do the ants get in return for 
their services ? ” 

. “A very reasonable question, Harry. 
The acacia provides them with a home 
and food.” 

“Food!” 

“Certainly. Give me a leaf, Pepe.” 

Hertz took the leaflet after carefully 
examining it for tiny defenders which 
might be lurking thereon, and pointed oft 
a gland at the base of each division, and 
at the apex a yellow fruit-like body, re- 
sembling a tiny golden pear. 

“T don’t know that this gland and this 
pear-like object serve any purpose usefyl 
to the tree itself, but the ants like them to 
eat, and as the pears do not ripen all at 
once, but successively, they remain about 
the young leaves for some time after they 
unfold, protecting them from all comers in 
their own interest. Then the thorns 
when first developed aro filled with a 
sweetish pulp—-more food for the ants, 
which eat it, and thus hollow out a home 
for themselves. A few interesting inci- 
dents in the life of a plant, eh, Harry?” 

“They're marvellous ! "” 

“So they are. And there’s another 
object-lesson in sight at this moment. 
It’s that Trumpet-tree yonder.” Hertz 
pointed out a cecropia ||--a great veget- 
able candelabrum. ‘“ We needn't ent it 
down, but if we did wo should find the 
stem hollow and divided into cells. 
There's an ant which gains access, 
burrows through the partitions, and 
attacks every other insect that approaches 
—BSave one.” 

“And what service does the tree 
render?” asked Jack. 

“Tt serves as stables.” 

“ As what?” 

“ As stables for the ants’ cows.” 

Jack and Harry laughed loud. 

“Come, Mr. Hertz!” cried the former. 

.“ You think I’m joking. I tell you,if 
we cut down and examined one of those 
trees—we will some day—we should find 
in the cells within the stem a number of 
brown scaly insects—Coccidce Y-—prison- 
ers of the ants every one. I’m not awaro 
that the ant is able to extract anything 


$ Pseudomyrma bicolor. 

[6 peltate. This tree bears very rough leaves, 
which are used by the Indians In place of sandpaper 
for polishing their weapons. 

Genera— Homoptera. 
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from the cecropia, but the Coccide suck 
its juices and secrete a honey-like fluid. 
When an ant is hungry it goes to one of 
these cows and strokes it with its antenna, 
when a tiny drop of honey exudes from a 
gland on its back, which the anteats. In 
fact, the ant just milks its. cow when it 
wishes to do so.” 

“Extraordinary! cried Harry. And 
Jack added, not quite ingenuously, “ These 
Central American ants must be wonder- 
fully intelligent.” 

“Not more so than those of Europe, 
Jack—at. least in this matter,” Hertz re- 
joined, with a smile. “Our ants do the 
same thing. True, they haven't the 
cecropia to turn into stables; but they 
breed cows, and, on the ‘safe bind, safe 
find’ principle, even build little galleries 
of earth round them sometimes when they 
find them on succulent leaves, or fruit. 
You may be surprised to learn that the 
chief ant cows of Europe are the Aphides 
—the little green insects against which 
the rose-gardener wages such deadly 
warfare.” 

“Tam,” said Harry. 

“But you don’t call breeding Aphides 
protecting plants? ” exclaimed Jack. 

“Certainly not. Many plants are 
obliged to protect themselves against ants 
—that is, they guard the nectar in the 
flower.” 

“We touched that subject in Borneo,” 
Harry remarked. 

“ Just the fringe of it. 

“ By all means.” 

“Very well; I shall soon exhaust my 
knowledge—but not the subject, though I 
may Jack's patience.” 

“T won't say another word!" cried Jack. 
“I’m always misunderstood when I want 
to learn. Tire away! we're in for a 
lecture now.” 

“A short one. I think we may assume 
that the primary use of honey-glands on 
leavesor stem is to attract insects—ants, I 
might say—which will protect the buds 
and shoots. But plants withhold the 
nectar in the blossom from their ant- 
friends, as it is required to attract a very 
different insect. You are aware—I in- 
clude you, Jack, for we discussed this in 
Borneo—that the scent, beauty, and nectar 
of flowers are designed to attract insects 
which are able to effect cross-fertilisation 
—that is, carry away the pollen to the 
stigma of a flower on another plant ?” 

Harry nodded. “ Yes,” said Jack, “I've 
managed to retain that bit of elementary 
information.” 

Hertz resumed : “ But ants won’t per- 
form that service. They would eat the 
honey, spoil the flower, and do no good in 
return. On the contrary, there would be 
nothing left to attract bees, moths, butter- 
flies, or whatever insect is best adapted 
for effecting that cross-fertilisation. 
Therefore plants use many devices to kcep 
these plunderers off.” 

“In Borneo, Mr. Hertz,’’ said Jack, 
“you ‘instanced among orchids Angre- 
cum sesquipedale, which has a nectary 
ten inches long, so that only a moth with 
a proboscis of that length can take the 
honey.” 

“Yes, I did—there’s hope for ‘your 
brother, Harry—that is ono form of pro- 
tection. There are many more. The 
stems of some plants are clothed with 
bristles pointing downwards, as the ver- 
bena, forming a chevaur de frise which 


Shall I go on?” 
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caterpillars, anails, Aphides, and other soft- 
bodied insects cannot pass. Others secretea 
milk which, when the tender leaf or stem 
is perforated, exudes, hardens, becomes 
adhesive, and glues the unwelcome insect 
down. For example, the lettuce. The 
stems of some are coated with wax from 
which the insect slides. Pendulous 
blossoms, .like the snowdrop, need no 
other protection. An ant may reach the 
flower, but it is sure to drop off if it 
attempts to turn the corner and enter the 
bell.” 

“In that: class,” said Harry, “ you 
would place campanulas, foxgloves, hare- 
bells, and many others?” 

“ Just so. . Some flowers have a special 
time for. opening. One plant, which 
requires 0 bee to effect cross-fertilisation, 
opens its petals before six in the morning 
and closes them before ten.” 

“ T don’t quite see the purpose of that,” 
Harry interrupted. 

“Don't you? Bees are early risers. 
Ants don’t come out until the dew is off 
the grass, when they find the door shut. 
Many plants which require a night insect 
close up through the day ; many more, to 
avoid night insects, close at sundown. A 
common form of protection is a cup at the 
juncture of the leaves and stalk, which 
fills with water, so that ants are unable 
to cross it. But I've said enough to show 
you what a huge field for study the sub- 
ject affords. There is, indeed, no end to 
this protection. Just think—the thorns 
of the bramble and rose, the spikes of 
holly and thistle, sting of nettle, have 
no other purpose, so far as I am aware 
—in short, 1 think we may safely say 
that every plant. which is thorny, or 
prickly, -or unpleasant to the taste, is so 
endowed to make continued existence 
as certain as earthly things may be. 
Domestic plants, to which man attends, 
may have lost some of their. protection 
through disuse; but plants which have 
to look after themselves, so to say, are 
more or less safeguarded from enemies 
great and small. Even the. vital parts 
of herbage are so protected. Watch a 
cow grazing—see how it avoids butter- 
cup and daisy blossoms, the flowers of 
grass and clover, and be sure that those 
blossoms have an unpleasant taste, or 
something about them which the cow 
doesn't like, at any rate.” Hertz stopped. 
Said Harry: 

“T've often heard father remark that 
plants must be able to think and reason. 
I don’t wonder.” 

“Neither do I. Take the holly. When 
it gets tall enough, over the heads of 
cattle, its leaves are often spikeless. It 
doesn’t need spikes on those upper 
branches and it doesn’t trouble to produce 
them there. I am acquainted. with a 
plant, a sort of amphibious buckwheat,” 
which grows both in water and on land 
—indeed, part of one plant may be in 
water and the rest, springing from the 
same roots, on the bank. The stems in 
the water need no protection and are 
smooth ; the others are clothed with hairs 
which terminate in sticky glands. Do 
plants think? No! But God has thought 


for them to some purpose. .I have 
done.” 
All rose once more. The Caribs and 


Kingmen, who had sat silent while 


* Polygonum amphibium, 


Hertz was speaking, again took up their 
baskets. 

Fifty yards beyond the resting-piace 
the ground began to rise—slightly at 
first, but soon the ascent grew steep. As 
they mounted, the undergrowth became 
more and more scanty—it was possible 
to see a considerable distance through the 
trees. All were disappointed at finding 
no Cattleyas, but they had not climbed 
far when Joe called Jack's attention to 
one, and presently Hertz discovered 
another. This was encouraging. The 
plants were “ resting,” but the Collector 
thought they were of the species found in 
the forest where they killed the jaguars. 
A third, in blossom, discovered by Pepe, 
was different. 

“ C. granulosa,” said Hertz at a glance 
almost. The mozo removed it from the 
branch—a tall plant with flowers four 
inches across; sepals and petals olive- 
green with brown blotches; lip white, 
with raised spots of crimson.t Not 
beautiful but singular, was the general 
opinion. 

Shortly afterwards Jack, climbing 
on in front as usual, stopped, scrutinised 
the earth, and exclaimed, “ Why, here 
is a road!—at least, it was a road 
once.” 

They joined him and examined it. 
probing the soil. A road it certainly had 
been, though covered now with the leaves 
of many seasons and overgrown mostly 
with shrubs. For one bit of evidence, 
no big trees stood upon it, though they 
crowded close on either side—there was 
not earth enough yet to support them. 
They dug. A few inches below the sur- 
face lay blocks of stone, not large, irregu- 
lar in shape, but united by cement so 
hard that they could make no impression 
—a pavement in fact. The road was 
some ten feet in breadth, ascending the 
hill as straight as an arrow. 

Hertz was much excited. “Boys,” he 
said, ‘we may be on the verge of a great 
discovery! This is sucha highway as I 
have seen in Peru—though not so broad 
It leads—or it led—to a city. How far off 
—that is the question!” 

“ Let us follow and see,” cried Jack. 

“H’m! I should not be surprised if 
Joaquin knows about that city. Would 
he like us to find it? And then—every- 
thing is possible in such a case—suppose 
it is still inhabited?” 

“Why,” said Jack, “the Guatusos have 
all gone down the river.” 

“Tt isno question of Guatusos. They 
did not make a road like this—nor their 
forefathers, I’m very sure. If the city be 
inhabited, it is by a very different sort of 
people. I tell you the responsibility is 
grave. We ought to consult Joaquin.” 

“ He would forbid us to go,” said Harry. 
“And then, if we went, there might be 
real danger.” 

“That's true,” muttered Hertz. 

“But we must go! At least, it may be 
a. long way off, but anyhow we must try. 
Civilised men never had such a chance, 
Mr. Hertz, since the Conquest. Stephens 
knew what to expect when he caught 
sight of Palenque. Oh, we must goon as 
far as possible, and if we find nothing we 
may consult Joaquin afterwards.” 


— 

+ This Is the common type. But occasionally ore 
appears with eepale and petals of a tender grass-reen 
aronnd the crimson-spotted lip, and there is no con. 
trast more beautiful. 


“Tm going to the top of the hill, any- 
how,” said Jack, and he started. 

“ Wait, wait!’ Hertz cried. “This is 
not an adventure to be rushed like that !— 
There is much in what you say, Harry, 
and Jack is right too. We will creep up 
the hill cautiously, and see what is on 
the other side. But first let us question 
Pepe.” 
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He did so. But Pepe’s mind was a 
‘blank. He had never heard tell of an 
Indian city, but in a general way every- 
body knew that there were awful things 
‘up the Frio. The mozo was not alarmed, 
nor indeed much interested. Probably he 
had not the vaguest comprehension of the 
matter at issue. ' 

“Well,” said Hertz;.at length, “you 

(To be continued.) ‘ 
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stay here with the Caribs, Pepe, and the , 
Kingmen. Look to your arms, boys, but 

on no account use them until I give the 

word. You I address in particular, Jack. 

Bear in mind that a rash act of yours will 

endanger our lives also, and those of the 

whole party. Now, forward. Keep close 

together, and go slow. Examine every 

foot of the road before you.” * 
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CAPTAIN 


ANTIFER ; 


OR, 
A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 
By Jutes VERNE, 


HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


Author of * Rodolphe de Gortz," “ Adrift in the Pacific,” ete., ete. 


“ (Nan I see Zambuco, the banker ?”* 
“Yes, if it is on business.” 

“Tt is on business.” 

“What name?” 

“ Say a stranger; that will be enough.” 

It was Captain Antifer who asked, and 
the replies were from a peevish old native, 
seated at the bottom of a narrow office 
divided into two parts by a partition with 
a barred window. 

Antifer had thought it better not to 
give his name, as he was anxious to see 
the effect produced on the banker when 
he said to him point-blank : 

“T am Antifer, son of Thomas Antifer, 
of St. Malo.” 

A minute afterwards he was introduced 
to the interior of a room without any 
curtains, the walls whitewashed, the ceil- 
ing black with lamp smoke, the only fur- 
niture a safe in one corner, a writing- 
table in another, and a table and twochairs. 

Before this table was seated the banker. 
The two legatees of Kamylk Pasha were 
face to face. 

Without rising, Zambuco adjusted with 
his finger and thumb the large round 
spectacles resting on his nose, and only 
just lifting his head, said, with an accent 
that would have done credit to any native 
of Languedoc or Provence: 

“To whom have I the honour of speak- 
ing ?”” 

«To Captain Antifer,”’ replied that per- 
sonage, expecting that these three words 
would provoke a shout from Zambuco, a 
leap from the chair, and the brief reply: 

«* You—at last!” 

But the banker did not leap, nor did he 
shout. The expected reply did not come 
from his lips. Yet an attentive observer 
would have noticed a sudden gleam in his 
2yes, which instantly were hidden by the 
‘falling eyelids. 

«*T tell you that I am Captain Antifer.” 

««T heard you.” 

«Pierre Servan Malo Antifer, son of 
[Thomas Antifer, of St. Malo, Ille-et- 
Vilaine, Brittany, France.” 

«* You have a letter of credit on me?” 
isked the banker, without the slightest 
ilteration in his voice. 

«A letter of credit? Yes,” replied 
\ntifer, quite disconcerted at the coolness 
f his reception—“a letter of credit for 
he amount of four millions.” 

+ All right. 
Zambuco, as indifferently as if it related 
o only a shilling or so. 

Antifer simply collapsed. What! For 
wenty years this phlegmatic banker had 
cnown that he was to have a share of this 


Hand it over,” replied . 


CHAPTER XIX. 
enormous treasure the day a certain 
Antifer came to bring it him, so to speak, 
and he did not even flinch before this 
messenger of Kamylk Pasha. Not a sign 
of surprise, not a gleam of satisfaction. 
Was there a mistake in this ' document 
from island number one? Was it some- 


The banker, without the slightest effort 
to help him, looked at him through his 
spectacles with just the slightest suspi- 
cion of a smile at the corners of his 
mouth. And it seemed as though these 
words would have escaped him, if he had 
not been careful to restrain them : 


body else that was meant? . Was this 
the man who had the latitude. of island 
number two, or was it somebody else ? 

The disappointed co-legatee shuddered 
from head.to foot. -The blood rushed to 
his heart, and he had barely time to sink 
on to one of the chairs. 


I receive hundreds of letters from pashas, 


“ That sailor is not strong.” 

Meaning “ not difficult to manage.”” 

Antifer recovered himself. Wiping his 
face with his pocket-handkerchief, he rose. 

“You are really Zambuco, the banker?” 
ig. naked, slapping his big hand on the 
table. 
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“Yes; the only one of the name in 
Tunis.” 

“ And you were not expecting me?” 

“No.” 

“My arrival has not been announced 
to you?" 

© And how should it have been ?”* 

© By the letter of a certain pasha.” 

“A pasha? But I receive hundreds of 
letters from pashas.”” 

“Kamylk Pasha, of Cairo?” 

“TI don’t remember him.” 

Zambuco's object was to get Antifer to 
give himself away completely, so that he 
would offer to sell the longitude without 
being told the latitude. 

At the name of Kamylk, he looked as 
though the name was not quite unknown 
to him. He seemed to be trymg to 
remember. 

* Let mo see,” he said, adjusting his 
spectacles. ‘ Kamylk Pasha, of Cairo?” 

“Yes,” replied Antifer, “a sort of 
Egyptian Rothschild, who possessed an 
enormous fortune in gold, diamonds, and 
precious stones." 

* Ah, I remember.” 

“And who informed you that the half 
of his fortune would come to you.” 

“You are right, Mr. Antifer, and I 
ought to have the letter somewhere.” 

“What? Somewhere! Do you not 
know where it is?” 

hi, nothing is lost here. I will find 
it.” 

And at this reply, the attitude of 
Captain Antifer, the gesture of his two 
hands stretched out like claws, indicated 

etty clearly that he would twist the 

anker's neck if the letter could not be 
found. 

“ You see, Mr. Zambuco,”’ he continued, 
endeavouring to control himself. “ Your 
coolness is embarrassing. You speak of 
this matter with an indifference.” 

“Pheugh !” said the banker. 

“Why—why ‘pheugh!’ when it is 
about four millions of money?” 

Zambico’s lips gave a disdainful pout. 
He seemed to think of a million as he 
might of an orange skin. 

“Ah, the brute! He must be a 
hundred fimes a millionaire!" thought 
Captain Antifer. 

But here the banker turned the con- 
versation on another track, with the 
object of learning what he did not yet 
know—the chain of events which had led 
to this visit ; and so, in a doubting sort of 
way, he wiped his spectacles with the 
corner of his handkerchief, and said : 

“Do you really believe in this story of 
the treasure?” 

“Do I believe in it? I should think 
Idiat” 

And then he related how, in 1799, his 
father had saved the Pasha’s life ; how, in 
1942, & mysterious letter had arrived ot 
§:. Malo announcing the deposit of the 
treasure on en island that had to be 
searched for; how he, Antifer, had re- 
ceived from his dying father the secret 
known to him alone; how for twenty 
years he had waited for the messenger 
with the longitude ; how Ben Omar had 
brought him the will which enabled him to 
discover the island in the Gulf of Oman ; 
how he and his nephew Juhel and his 
friend Tregomain, with Ben Omar and 
his clerk, had found the island off Sohar ; 
and how, instead of the treasure, they had 
there found a box in which was a docu- 
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ment giving the longitude of a second 
island which Antifer was to communicate 
to Zambuco, the banker of Tunis, who 
possessed the latitude which would enable 
them to determine the position of this 
new island. 

However indifferent he might seem, 
the banker had listened to this recital 
with extreme attention. A slight trem- 
bling of his long fingers indicated his 
excitement. When Antifer, who was 
breathing with great gulps, had finished, 
the banker simply remarked — 

“ Yes, quite so! There seems to be no 
doubt as to the existence of this treasure. 
But what object had Kamylk Pasha in 
acting this way?” 

And indecd the object was not very 
clear. 

“You might imagine,” said Antifer, 
“that—but first, Mr. Zambuco, did you 
have any dealings with the pasha? Did 
you ever render him any service ?” 

“Certainly; a very great service.” 

“ And when ?"” 

“When he thought of realising his 
fortune. He then lived at Cairo, where I 
then resided.” 

“ Well, then, it is clear. He wished to 
associate in the discovery of the treasure 
the two persons to whom he desired to 
show his gratitude—you, and me in the 
place of my father." 

“ And why no others? " suggested the 
banker. 

“Ah! Do not say that!” exclaimed 
Antifer, bringing his fist down on to the 
table. “There are enough already—two 
are too many."’ 

“Just so,” replied Zambuco. ‘“ But 
one more explanation. Why does this 
Alexandrian notary accompany you on 
your search ? " 

“A clause in the will gives him a com- 
mission on condition that he assists in 
person at the handing over of the legacy 
when it is taken out of the ground.” 

“ And what is this commission ?"’ 

“ One per cent." 

“One per cent.! Ah ! the rascal !" 

“The rascal—that is exactly the word 
for him!" exclaimed Antifer. “And, 
believe me, I havo let him know it.” 

On this point the co-legatees were quite 
agreed. 

“ Now,” said Antifer, “that you know 
the whole story, there is no reason, I sup- 
pose, why we should not be frank with 
one another.” 

The banker remained impassible. 

“ Thave got the new longitude found on 
island number one,” continued Antifer ; 
“and you ought to have the latitude of 
island number two.” 

“Yes,” replied Zambuco, with ascertain 
hesitation. 

“Then why did you pretend, when I 
told you my name, that you knew nothing 
about this story?" 

“ Because I did not wish to give valu- 
able information to the first stranger who 
came. You might be an intruder, Mr. 
Antifer, and I wished to be sure you were 
not. ‘As you havé the dccument which 
instructs you to put yourself in communi- 
cation with me——" 

“T have it.” ‘ 

“ Let me see it.” 

“One moment, Mr. Zambuco. Givo 
and take. You have Kamylk Pasha's 
letter?" 

“Thave." 


“Well—the letter for the document. 
Let the exchange be made in order and 
reciprocally.”* 

“Quite so!” replied the banker. And, 
rising, he walked to the safe, and tuned 
over the papers in the drawers, with a de- 
liberation that made Antifer furious. 

Clicking the lock of his safe, he turned 
round for a moment and asked in a vice 
that trembled a little— 

“ Are you a married man?” 

* No, Mr. Zambuco; and that is a social 
condition on which I congratulate myself 
morning and evening.” 

The last part of the reply provoked o 
frown from the banker, who resumed the 
search among the papers. 

Had Zambuco a family, then 2? No; his 
only relative was the sister we have men- 
tioned. Talisma Zambuco lived very 
quietly at Malta on an allowance from 
her brother. She was then forty-seven 
years of age, and had never had an oppor- 
tunity of being married—first, because her 
beauty, intelligence, and fortune left some- 
thing to be desired ; and secondly, because 
her brother had not found a husband for 
her, in default of any suitor putting in an 
appearance on his own account. 

But Zambuco had made up his mind 
that his sister should marry some day. 
And whom? Why, this very Antifer 
whom he had been expecting for 
twenty years, and who would do very 
well for a huaband, provided that he was 
a widower or a bachelor. Once the mar- 
riage had taken place, the millions would 
remain in the family, and Talisma Zam- 
buco would lose nothing by having waited. 
She was entirely dependent upon her 
brother, and any husband offered by him 
would be received by her with closed 
eyes. 

But would Antifer consent to close his 
and marry this ancient Maltese? The 
banker did not doubt that he would, for 
he thought he was in a position to impose 
any conditions he pleased on his co- 
legatee. Besides, sailors are not very 
difficult to manage—at least, he thought 
8&0. 
Before taking Kamylk Pasha's letter 
out of the drawer, he seemed to think of 
something, and returned to sit down at 
the table. 

Antifer's eyes flashed, as ifina thunder- 
storm. 

“ What are you waiting for ? ” he asked. 

“ T was thinking about something,” re- 
plied the banker. 

“About what, if you please?” 

“ Are you of opinion that in this matter 
our rights are absolutely equal?” 

“ Certainly they are!" 

“ Well, I don’t think so.” 

« And why?” 

“ Because it was your father who rea- 
dered this service to the pasha, and not 
you ; while it was I who—” 

Antifer burst out : 7 

“What! Mr. Zambuco, are you trying 
to play the fool with an old sailor? Are 
not my father's rights mine, when I am 
his sole heir? Yes or no—will you obey 
the wishes of the testator ?” % 

“T will do as I choose!” replied the 
banker, sharply and drily. 

Antifer clutched the table to prevent 
himself jumping up. 4 

“You know you can do nothing without 
me," said the Maltese. : 

“Nor you without me,” said Antifer. 


The discussion became heated. One was 
scarlet with fury, the other paler than 
usual, but quite collected. 

“ Will you give me your latitude?” 
asked Antifer furiously. 

“ Begin by giving me your longitude,” 
replied the banker. 

“ Never.” 

“ Very well.” 

“Here is my document,” 
Antifer, taking out his pocket-book. 

“ Keep it. I don’t want it.” 

“You do not want it? Do you forget 
that it means four millions?" 

“ Four millions, yes.” 

“ And that they will be lost if we don't 
find out the island where they are buried?"’ 

« Pheugh!” whistled the banker. And 
he made a disdainful grimace which drove 
Antifer so mad that he tucked up his 
sleeves preparatory to clutching at the 
banker's throat, But the banker, seeing 
he had gone too far for his personal 
comfort, suddenly toned down and re- 
marked — 

“ But I think we can arrange this."”” 

Antifer dug his hands into his pockets, 
so as to be less tempted to use them. 

“Sir,” continued the banker, “I am 
rich. Ihave very simple tastes, and neither 
two millions nor four would change my 
mode of life. But I have a passion for 
accumulating money, and I admit that 
Kamylk Pasha’s treasure would look well 
in my coffers. Well, ever since I knew 
of the existence of this treasure, I have 
had no other thought than to obtain entire 
possession of it——” 

“Indeed!” 

“* Wait a little.” 

“ And my share?" 

“Your share! You can have it only 
in such a way that it will remain in my 

family.” 

“Then it would be no longer mine.” 

“ You can take it or leave it.’" 

“ Explain yourself.” 

«T have a sister, Talisma.” 

“ My compliments!” 

“ She lives in Malta.” 

“So much the better for her if the 
climate suits her.” 

“ She is forty-seven years old, and by 
no means bad-looking for her age.”’ 

“That I am not astonished at if she is 
like you.” 

“ Well, as you are a bachelor, will you 
marry my sister?” 

“Marry your sister?" yelled Antifer, 
his face a vivid scarlet with congestion. 

« Yes, marry her,” continued the banker, 
in a decided tone that admitted of no 


roared 


** A wD now,” said Meyrick, as Millington 
settled himself in the other arm-chair, 
«© tell me how you managed to find it all 
out and get me put right.” 
Millington fortified himself with a long 
pull at his cocoa-cup, and began : 


* When I got back after seeing you off 


gt St. Pancras, I was the most miserable 
fellow in any school in England. I really 
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reply. “ By that union your two millions 
on one side and my two millions on the 
other would remain in my family.” 

“Mr. Zambuco !” answered Antifer. 

“Mr. Antifer!”’ 

“Ts this proposal serious ? "” 

“ Nothing could be more serious ; and if 
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ticulating and behaving himself like a 
madman. 

Saouk, who had been waiting all this 
‘ime, followed him, very much disturbed 

his proceedings. 

Antifer reached the hotel and flung 
himself into the vestibule. Seeing his 


“ Behaving himself like a madman.” 


you decline to marry my sister, every- 
thing is at an end between us, and you 
can return to France.” 

A dull rattling was heard. Antifer was 
choking. He tore off his cravat ; he 
clutched his hat ; he rushed across the 
courtyard; he ran down the street, ges- 

(To be continued). 
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THE BROKEN BLADE. 
A SCHOOL DETECTIVE STORY. 


By THE Rev. Ropert Lowe BEeLuamy, M.A. 


CHAPTER IV. 


think I should have gone off my head with 
hump unless I had set to, though without 
much hope, and tried to do something. The 
only thing I could think of for a beginning 
was to make a close and independent 
examination in the mark-book and exercise- 
books of your form. I was rather afraid 
there would be a difficulty about getting 
these, but Hardwick’s been awfully jolly to 


friend and nephew in the little room ad- 
joining the dining-room, he rushed up to 
them and roared— 
“The wretch! 
- wants ?"’ 
“To kill you? " asked Tregomain. 
“Worse! To marry his sister to me!” 


Do you know what he 


me since he was made our house-master, 
and he let me have them without much 
fuss. 

“Then I borrowed a strongish lens from 
old ‘ Microbes,’ and retired in here. 

“I found that to get the grasp of the 
situation I wanted involved more trouble 
than I had anticipated. 

“T decided to confine my attention almost 
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entirely to the-firet half-dozen fellows in‘ 
your form, as being the only ones likely to be 
interested in the matter, and to compare 
their marks in the mark-book with those 
scrawled with the patent blue crayon in 
their exercise-books on the same dates. 
Before 1 had worked through the half-dozen, 
I discovered that Trent’s had been altered 
for the better in the mark-book, though not 
so extravagantly as yours and far less 
noticeably. Indeed, the alterations of his 
marks had been made with such exquisite 
neatness that I rather doubt whether I 
should have spotted them, even with the aid 
of the lens, unless my attention had been 
specially drawn to them by the difference 
between the two books. 

“This was sufficient to fix him in my own 
mind as the culprit, but might not have been 
enough to prove his guilt. You see, he 
might have turned round and accused me 
of getting the books from Hardwick and 
incriminating him by altering his marks just 
to get you off, as we’re known to be friends ; 
and I might have found it difficult to disprove 
such a charge, having had the books in my 
possession a whole night, especially as Trent 
has hitherto had nothing particular against 
his character. 

“So, although I felt simply murderous 
towards the brute, I restrained the desire to 

ut the case before the Doctor in its new 
ight, and began to cast about for more 
evidence. 

“Clearly the next step was to get hold of 
Trent’s knife, since you had told me in the 
train that you were sure you had had yours 
whole after the finding of the blade-end. 
Had you not been so positive about this, it 
would have been most natural to suppose 

. that Trent had quietly borrowed your knife 
for the job from your unlocked locker. 

“Of course I attached hardly any impor- 
tance to the fact that no broken knife had 
been found upon him in the search. It may 
have been left in the pocket of his Sunday 
togs, or he may have had the foresight to get 
rid of it for a time as soon as he found it 
was broken. My fear was that he had shied 
it into the river, or something of that sort. 
However, I was determined to leave no 
possible means of information unused, so at 
the cost of a little patience and a great 
deal of vigilance I managed to catch him 
playing with it in prep., and confiscated 
st. 


“ At first I thought I had had my trouble 
for nothing, for all the blades were whole. 
The only thing which seemed to point to its 
beving been used in the business at all was 
the extremely keen edge which had been put 
upon the little blade. 

“ Bat a closer inspection put me in posses- 
sion of the immensely important fact that 
the cutler’s name on one of the blades vas 
different from that on the other two. Evi- 
dently the knife had been mended. 

“IT should mention that the whole knife 
was pretty nearly new, so that one would 
not easily notice the new blade. 

“T now felt that I had my man. The thing 
was to get the proof against him into perfect 
order as soon as possible, and so spare you 
any unnecessary days of discomfort. 

“Had Trent sent the knife by post to be 
mended, or taken it into Steadbury? If the 
former, I had better write at once to the firm 
whose name was on the new blade, and ask 
whether they had had such a job recently 
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from this particular member of this particu. - 
lar school. 

“A little consideration, however, brought 
me to the conclusion that he had taken it to 
some ironmonger in Steadbury; otherwise, 
he would naturally have sent it to the 
maker, whose name he would find upon it. 

“Therefore my best plan would be to 
inquire of the different ironmongers in 
Steadbury. 

“It was only during Friday evening's prep. 
that I got hold of the knife, and as there 
was an out match on Saturday, I couldn't get 
to work ip that direction till Monday, which 
was exasperating. 

“TI thought I might save a little time on 
Monday if I knew which shop to go to 
instead of tramping over half the town, so I 
tried, by a little dodge in Trent’s dormitory, 
to elicit the name of his honour’s cutler. I 
must confess that the said dodge was 
not very likely to succeed under the circum- 
stances, but although I failed to get the name 
of the shop to which he had gone, his 
silence when I asked if any fellow knew 
where I could get a knife mended made me, if 
possible, more certain than ever of his guilt. 

“On the Monday my suspicions were 
fully vindicated. After two or three calls, I 
found an ironmonger who said a fellow who 
gave no name, but answered to the descrip- 
tion of Trent, had left a knife early in the 
week, with very urgent instructions for its 
speedy repair, and had come down on Friday 
afternoon to take it back. 

“(How I bless the decree of Nature that 
no chap should be able to keep a new or new- 
bladed knife in his pocket the whole of prep. ! 
I daresay, too, Trent’s conscience made him 
a little unduly anxious to show the world that 
his knife had no damaged blades. Anyhow, 
out it came that very evening, and confis- 
cated it was.) 

“Well, I arranged with the shopman to 
come up to the Doctor's house in the evening 
in order to identify our criminal, who was 
sent for in prep., to find the Doctor, the iron- 
monger, your humble servant, the books, 
and the knife all arrayed against him in the 
study. He was completely flabbergasted 
and gave himself away entirely. You should 
have seen the amiable look he gave me when 
the other two of us withdrew and left him 
to the tender mercies of the Doctor ! 

“Look here! you're letting that.cocoa get 
as cold as I don’t know what.” 

Meyrick, whose attention had been riveted 
during Millington’s narrative, heaved a deep 
sigh and began some rather incoherent 
attempts to express his gratitude, adding— 

“But I’m not quite clear yet; in fact, I 
feel so dazed with all that’s been happening 
to me that I half expect to wake up and find 
that the whole of last week has been a 
dream. I don’t see now why Trent should 
have pitched on me to play his spiteful 
tricks on.” 

“Neither am I absolutely clear as to all 
his movements and motives,” acknowledged 
Millington, ‘and probably never shall be, 
nor anyone else, for he made no proper con- 
fession -before his departure. But it must 
have been something in this way. Trent 
got the book out of the cupboard on Satur- 
day night and kept it over Sunday, most 

‘likely leaving the cupboard fastened by clos- 
ing the two doors together and forcing down 
the brass bolt again. He knew that he had 
embarked on a very risky undertaking, and 
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wished to draw suspicion away from himself 
in case of a row. Your high place in form 
would suggest to him that, if the burglary 
were discovered, he might clear himself and 
get rid of a formidable rival at the same 
time, and the recollection of your unfor- 
tunate little affair last term would decide 
him that you were the best chap to vic- 
timise. 

“ T imagine his plot against you must have 
grown deadlier in proportion as his own 
fears at what he was doing increased. At 
one time I was inclined to think that the 
breaking of the blade and everything else 
was done purposely to entangle you, but I 
don’t think so now. I should say that when 
he commenced operations, he had no definite 
designs upon anyone, but that in the end he 
had determined to fix you as the culprit, my 
reasons for thinking so being these: Had he 
thought of you at first, and intended to leave 
the blade-point where it. was found, he 
would almost certainly have uged your knife 
instead of making out in such a roundabout 
way that it had been used. On the other 
hand, the very liberal manner in which he 
doctored your marks makes it probable that 
before he had finished with the book he had 
conceived a distinct desire that you should 
be expelled over the affair. He would 
scarcely have been so generous in his altera- 
tions unless he had thought it rather likely 
that the rival to whom he was giving such a 
leg up would be off the scene by prize time. 
Whether, if all had gone smoothly, he would 
have taken any actual steps to get you sus- 
pected it is impossible to say, but as he was 
putting the finishing touch to his handi- 
work by fastening the cupboard on Sunday 
night, his knife-blade snapped. He may 
have been alarmed by some sound at this 
point, and gone off in a hurry, or he may 
have been unable to open the cupboard 
again with the rest of the knife and remove 
the fragment which was left jammed in by 
the bolt. 7 

“On the Monday he received a hint in the 
shape of the Doctor's speech and the row to 
get his own blade mended, and also to snap 
yours. Of course, he couldn’t hope to do 
this so exactly as to make the piece fit on to 
the remnant of yours, so he wore yours down 
to a second point and pretended to find it 
accidentally under the pipes in the library. 

“He carried out his scheme so carefully 
that he seems to have actually put your 
knife in there and taken it out again in case 
its alleged hiding-place should be inspected 
—which, I may mention, it was, by me. 

“The next day he goes to the Doctor with 
his vile tale (I never saw the Doctor so mad 
as when he was describing to me Trent's 
manifestations of regret at your fall!) and 
does his level best to ruin you. 

“Then, no doubt with infinite relief, he 
sees you: safely packed off-the premises, re- 
lapses into a state of fancied security, and 
lives happy ever after, until suddenly con- 
fronted with the little train of evidence I 
had been preparing for him. 

“There's my ‘theory’ for you. Anyway, 
it’s awfully nice to see you back! Well, 
all’s well that ends well; but I really think 
the detective business is a trifle too harrow- 
ing to one’s feelings. Besides, I don’t mind 
telling you that I so enjoyed making my 
little speech to the Doctor when I laid the 
case before him, that I think I’ll stick to the 
bar after all.” 
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T= Polgrenna coastguard station was 
situated a short distance from the town, 
on the side of the cliff, and commanded a 
splendid view of the cove and the coastline 
nc*hwards, as well as the town itself, and 
the tiny harbour nestling underneath. The 
station consisted of five houses, and a store- 
room for rockets, and arms, and ammunition, 
built of granite, coated with cement, and 
painted a creamy white. They were modern 
houses, with peaked gables, and attic 
windows inserted in the angles, the first and 
last of the houses projecting a few feet 
beyond the line of their fellows by reason of 
the bays which formed their distinguishing 
feature, and marked them off as dwellings 
superior to the rest. To make room for the 
houses the cliff had been levelled, so that in 
front, protected from the descent by a stout 
iron rail, also painted a creamy white, was 
@ little promenade. At one end of the 
promenade a capacious gateway gave upon 
the public road; at the other end a small 
octagon watch-tower, with a top like an 
extinguisher, was built, four sides of which 
were pierced with narrow windows. Close 
by the watch-tower was the flagstaff, where 
the colours were hoisted on public holidays, 
‘and occasional signals were given to the two 
men in charge of the miniature fort built on 
the crown of the headland beyond the town. 

Years ago, when Polgrenna was not so well 
known as it is now, and I was sometimes the 
only visitor, I used to climb the hill, and 
make use of the little promenade. It was a 
real pleasure to rest on one of the two seats 
placed parallel with the rail, and feast my 
eyes upon the beautiful scene below. 

There were children connected with the 
station, red-cheeked, sturdily built, healthy- 
looking children, who, when they found out 
that my pocket contained a secret and 
apparently inexhaustible store of sweets, 
gathered about me like chickens, and with 
as little diseomposure. My simple gifts may 
possibly have propitiated the mothers, and 
rendered my occupation of the seat more 

- secure. They furtively watched their off- 
spring from the windows, and were doubtless 
delighted to see me drop the various delicacies 
into their small outspread palms. The 
children were certainly delighted, and began 
to look for my visits, and to give me an 
unmistakable welcome. The fathers, in 
their neat, blue, sailor-like uniforms, glass 
under arm, and marching backwards and 
forwards along the promenade exactly as 
if they were pacing a quarter-deck, were 
amused, and would pause sometimes to 
address a word or two to the children or 
myself. When the children assembled, 
clustering about my knees, or scrambling on 
to the seat beside me, some of the more 
venturesome balancing themselves on the 
back at the imminent risk of tumbling 
over, an old Newfoundland dog, a magnificent 
creature, rose from the side of the watch- 
tower, where he was generally sunning 
himself, sedately walked towards me, and 
invariably pushed his damp nose into my 
hand. With unerring instinct he discovered 
from the first that I wasa dog's friend. He, 
too, was fond of sweets, showing a decided 
partiality for butterscotch, though nothing in 
the sweet way really came amiss; and he 
was never defrauded of his proper share. 

He was a very fine dog, with a powerful 
head, and strong frame, of one colour 
throughout, black it might be called, but it 
was not really black—there was a brown 
shade about it, especially towards the tip of 
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ADIT: A DOG STORY 


By ALFRED CoLBECk, 


PART I. 


the tail, and the rounded curves of his soft 
webbed feet. He had an abundance of long 
hair, only slightly inclined to curl, and quite 
silky to the touch. The best feature about 
him, however, was his calm, mild, honest 
brown eyes, wonderfully responsive to the ex- 
pression of the human face into which he was 
looking, an eye with understanding in it, and 
a language all its own. 

One day, when the chiidren had received 
their sweets, and were chatting together by 
the rail, one little rascal perched on the top, 
and holding himself in position by a cunning 
bend of his left knee, a coastguardsman, older 
than the rest, who lived at the end house 
with the bay windows nearest to the flagstaff, 
stopped beside me, and seemed inclined to 
enter into conversation. The dog was still 
there. He had consumed half a cake of 
chocolate and five butterscotch drops, and 
sat before me in an expectant attitude 
waiting for more. 

‘ Does this dog belong to the station?” I 
asked. 

“Not exactly,” was the reply. 
private property.” 

“To whom does he belong?” 

“To me.” : 

“ Would you part with him?” 

“No! I don’t care to part with an old 
friend.” 

“He's a pure bred Newfoundland, is he 
not, with a good pedigree, I should imagine, 
from his colour, and build, and bearing?" 

“I suppose he must be pure bred, and 
probably he has a good pedigree, but I really 
don’t know. I value him, not for these 
things, but for his character.” 

“Ah! yes. That's worth something. He 
has an interesting history, I see, or else you 
wouldn’t speak of his character.”” 

“He has—very. A history woven with my 
own.” P 
“ Why do the children call him ‘ Adit’? 

The dog pricked his ears at the name, 
lifted his fore paws one after the other from 
the ground, and shot at me through his 
beautiful brown eyes a gleam of intelligence. 
He had been listening to the conversation, and 
now he seemed to realise that we were talk- 
ing about him. 

“ That is his name,” said the coastguards- 
man. 

“Yes! I understand so; but what does it 
mean?” 

“ You are not a Cornishman, sir, or you 
wouldn't ask that question.” 

“No! I have not that honour. 1 am only 
a visitor to the county. I come from the 


“He is 


North.” 
“Indeed! Sodid I. Yorkshireman?” 
“Yes!” 
“TI thought so. Your tones betray you. 
So am I.” 


“I shouldn't have taken you to be a 
Yorkshireman.” 

“No? Well, no wonder. I've been in 
Cornwall, off and on, for a good many years, 
and I must have got hold of their up and 
down, see-saw way of saying things. But I'm 
a Yorkshireman for all that, and know Filey 
Brig and the cliffs at Flamborough. My 
father was in the preventive service; and in 
the earlier part of the century, when smug- 
gling was more rife than it is now, it was 
necessary to concentrate the best men along 
those parts of the coast where the smugglers 
were most active and courageous. So, you 
see, we were removed to Sussex, then to 
Cornwall, father, mother, Dick and I. Dick 
is my twin brother, sr, a seaman in the 
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mercantile marine. We were barely fourteen 
then, Dick and I, and I have been in Corn- 
wall mostly ever since. By birth I am a 
‘Yorkshire tyke,’ but by long residence well 
nigh changed into a ‘cousin Zachy.’ But 
you were asking the meaning of the word 
‘Adit,’ the meaning of the dog’s name.” 
The dog pricked his ears again, and looked 
up into the face of his master. “An adit, 
sir,” continued the coastguardsman, “is an 
entrance to a mine, not the entrance, the 
shaft down which the men go to work, but 
an entrance from a lower level, often on the 
coast, and tide-washed like a cave. It may 
be a cave in reality, which the miners have 
explored, and found to run underground in 
the right direction, and then extended by 
their own labours. The adit, if it be a good 
one, answers two purposes—it lets the water 
out, and it lets the air in. There are many 
of them down the coast to the westward.” 

“Thank you for your explanation. I 
understand it now, perfectly. Aditum, an 
approach, a going to. Humph ! I might have 
known by the form of the word; but I 
never expected to come across a dog with a 
Latin name.” 

“You already know more about it than I 
do, sir,” said the coastguardsman, with a 
smile. 

“In one way, maybe. But my knowledge 
is scholastic, and yours is experimental, and 
therefore you have the advantage of me yet. 
But how came you to give the dog a name 
like that? I cannot trace the connection.” 

“That is part of the dog's history. Do 
you know Pednelvis?” : 

“That towering mass of granite rising at 
the extreme point of a little headland sonie 
six or seven miles from here in the direction 
of the Land’s End?” 

“Yes!” 

“ Very well indeed. 
of mine.” A 

“The heap of rocks, as you know, is 
connected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus, abrupt on one side, descending 
sheer for a hundred and twenty feet or more, 
but on the other side covered with springing 
turf and inclining to within thirty or forty 
feet of the margin of the bay. The bay is a 
pretty bit of water, sir, and nicely sheltered 
except from the westerly winds. And fish! 
T've seen the pilchards passing by the 
hundred thousand, and helped to enclose 
many a little shoal of fat grey mullet, some 
times with ling, and cod, and conger among 
them. It is a quiet spot, too, and seldom 
visited. The seals know it, and pop their 
dog-like heads out of the water, looking 
round with their large, mild eyes, and oper.- 
ing their big nostrils to take in a fresh 
supply of air before they dive again. The 
gannets wheel above it, and come down with 
outspread wings, cleaving the water like a 
knife. But, of course, you know all this, and 
you want to hear what connection there is 
between Pednelvis and Adit, the dog; eh. 
Adit?” said he, turning from me to the 
Newfoundland, who, on this repeated mention 
of his name, trotted round the seat to his 
master, and lifted his eyes to his master's 
face. 1 aT 

“If you please,” said I. 

a Wail! The coastguard houses lie back 
from the bay, up the hill side, to the right of 
the water course. There is a little cottag> 
below, on a flat ledge directly over the tiny 
strip of sand, the only bit of beach there is 
at low water—a little cottage where the daft 
woman lives with her father and mother. 


It is a favourite place 


Some fifteen years ago, soon after I was 
married, I was stationed there, and occupied 
one of the houses. Dick was staying with 
me, waiting for a berth in a new ship. Now 
that my parents were dead Dick was all in 
allto me. Being twins, and the only living 
children of the family, we were brothers in a 
double sense. It almost seemed as if we 
shared the same life between us, and when 
he resolved to go to sea, for it wa; always 
thonght that we should both enter the coast- 
guard service, it was a great blow to me. I 
felt as if a part of myself had been lopped off, 
and sent away I knew not where ; and no doubt 
Dick felt that he had left a part of his own 
personality behind him. He had been away 
six years. His visit was a great joy to me, 
and to my wife too. He used to accompany 
me in my nightly patrols. We coastguards- 
men never knew at that time from one day 
to another where we should be sent in the 
evening, for there had been collusion between 
some of the men in the force and the smug- 
glers, and goods had been run and carried 
clean away inland ; but, in whatever direction 
I was sent, on paths the most dangerous and 
lonely, Dick was always ready. He never 
disappointed me. One night, a fairly clear 
night in September, with a half-moon shin- 
ing through the rent and drifting clouds, it 
was my good fortune to remain at the 
station. Dick and I were in the garden, 
leaning over the wall, Dick smoking his last 
Pipe before turning in, and both of us chat- 
ting as we looked down upon the little bay, 
which, I remember, was beautifully flecked 
with moonlight and shadow, when, wafted 
by the wind, I thought I heard a weird, moan- 
ing sound, like the cry of some creature in 
dire distress. 

“«Listen!" said I. 

“+ What is it?’ asked Dick, removing his 
Pipe from his mouth. 

‘+ Didn't you hear it ?’ I asked. 

“*Nol’ said he. ‘What?’ 

“¢A long queer cry. Listen!’ 

“ And we both listened with all our ears. 
But the cry was not repeated. We could 
hear nothing except the breaking of the 
waves beyond Pednelvis, and the rush of the 
tide on the shingle below. 

«It's only a gull crying from the water,’ 
said Dick, after a moment or two, and re- 
placing the pipe between his lips. In the 
stillness E could hear him sacking at the 
stem. ‘He's lost his mate, maybe,’ said he, 
removing it again, for the fire had gone out. 

“*Tt’s no gull’s cry,’ said I. ‘It's too long 
and plaintive, not a scream but a moan.’ 

“«Tregeagle, perhaps, playing tricks with 
you, old man,’ said Dick, and he took his 
arms from the wall, and stretched himself. 
‘Heigh-ho! I think I'll turn in,’ and he began 
to move away.” 

“ And, pray, who is Tregeagle?”’ I asked, 
interrupting him, although I had become 
interested in the story. 

“ A sort of wraith, or spirit, that haunts 
the desolate coasts, and the high, bleak, 
rugged moorlands of the county.” 

“Indeed! But go on with your story. 
Excuse my interruption.” 

“ Well, sir,as soon as Dick had turned his 
back, the cry came again, more distinct this 
time, and weirder. Dick faced round again, 
and I noticed that his face was a trifle paler. 

“Now, did you hear it?’ said I. 

«¢ Plain enough,’ Dick replied. 

“We both listened once more, intently, 
and again it came, and yet again, with a 
hollow sound as if the cry were echoing in 
some cave along the cliffs. 

“© It's a dog,’ said Dick. 

«««T believe it is,’ answered I, ‘ but how in 
the world has it got down there?’ 

«¢T don't know,’ said Dick, ‘and it doesn’t 
much matter. I'm dreadfully sleepy. So 
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long, Ben. I'm glad it isn’t Tregeagle. So 
tong,’ and Dick strode up the garden path, 
with his legs apart, and swaying his 
shoulders sailor fashion, and disappeared 
indoors. 

“ But, sir, I couldn't rest with that moan- 
ing in my ears. After Dick had gone, and 
the night seemed stiller than ever, the cry 
became sharper, and more distressful ; and, 
because I must have been a soft-hearted 
chap, I suppose, every repeated cry came to 
me as a more urgent appeal for help. Said 
I to myself, ‘ It’s only a dog,’ but that didn’t 
satisfy"me. ‘Che dog was in danger, evidently, 
and might be saved. I was reluctant to 
disturb Dick, or to alarm my wife, so I went 
quietly into the store-room, selected a piece 
of stout rope and a lantern, and picked my 
way carefully down the hillside in the direc- 
tion whence the cry came. In the uncertain 
light it was no easy task, much more difficult 
than treading our well-worn and mostly level 
patrolling paths higher up the cliffs, for 
there were many loose stones, and projecting 
edges of rocks, which, if I had happened to slip 
over, would have sent me rolling into the sea. 
One particularly nasty corner, where the sea 
had run in, and washed away the gravel, 
leaving a deep chasm, I only turned with the 
exercise of the greatest caution; but this 
brought me quitenearto the place below which 
the dog was mingling his piteous moans with 
the sound of the breaking waves. 

“ The daft woman, Jennie, was there before 
me, attracted, doubtless, by the dog’s cries, 
though how she had got there was another 
thing. But, for climbing and sure-footedness, 
Jennie i3 like a goat. 

“ «Poor creater!’ she was murmuring to 
herself. ‘He be nearly gone. Come down 
to Adit, have ee? A miner’s dog, lost, and 
seekin’ daylight, and no daylight for ee— 
only darkness and the cold saa.’ 

‘Jennie!’ said I, ‘will you stop here 
while I go down for him; and, if I need 
help, will you help me?’ 

“«Sure-ly!’ answered Jennie, nodding her 
poor confused head violently. 

“Tt was only some forty feet down to the 
adit, over a piece of hanging cliff; and, 
having securely fastened the rope as I thought 
round a projecting rock, in such a way that 
it would not slip, I swung myself over, and 
descended, hand over hand, into the darkness. 
It was very dark. The other side of the adit 
threw all the opening into deep shade. I 
seemed to be a long time before I touched a 
shelf of rock broad enough to warrant me in 
letting go the rope, and lighting the lantern ; 
and, when the lantern was lit, there, right 
before me, was the dog, quite young, wagging 
his tail, and looking with pleasure into my 
face. As soon as I had thrown the rope 
over, preparatory to descending, he had 
stopped his cries. I patted him, and spoke 
@ few words to him, and then turned to make 
& noose in the rope into which I meant to 

lace him, and ask Jennie to haul him up; 
Pat, when I looked round again, he was 
making off up to the adit. The shelf ran 
underground some distanoe. I followed him. 
He went on faster. I called him, and, for a 
moment, he stood still and looked at me, but 
only for a moment, then he trotted on as if 
that were the proper way out. I felt half 
tempted to leave him, and I believe I should 
have done only I did not want to have all 
this trouble for nothing. So I still followed, 
calling, and he still went on, but always 
hes'tating and looking round at my call, 
until, by-and-by, the shelf ended, some- 
where above highwater mark, and he turned 
and walked down to the margin of the sea. 
That was the only way out he knew of, 
evidently ; and it struck me at once that he 
was no niiner’s dog, and had not come down 
the adit—indeed, the mine to which the adit 
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led bad been disused for many years— 
but up the adit in a nerrow boat, and, in 
calm weather, to this possible landing-place. 
From this thought I jumped to another—that 
he was a smuggler’s dog, and that this was n 
smuggler’s cave. ‘But,’ said I to myself, 
‘would they dare to store their contraband 
goods under the very nose of the station, a: it 
were?’ I knew they would dare anything, ana, 
on further consideration, saw that the nearness 
of the adit to the station just above would 
make it a safer hiding-place than many, a 
hiding-plice never suspected if once the 
goods co'.ld be safely brought in. Probably 
there wis some other outlet to the place, 
landwards, through which the goods might 
be taken, and conveyed away; but I was in 
no humour now, so late at night, and 
alone, except for the dog, to explore. 
There would be traces of their presence if 
my surmises were correct, so I raised my 
lantern, and there, sir, sure enough, were 
traces plenty: pieces of candle, oars, coils of 
rope, marlin-spikes, hatchets, an old cutlass, 
lots of things, and, what I little expected to 
see, five bales of tobacco, and about forty 
ankers of spirits. 

“ After examining these, and taking some 
considerable time about it, I got hold of the 
dog (for he had returned to me when he saw 
that I did not follow him, but was busy with 
other matters), and began to retrace my steps. 
The light in my lantern was going out. I 
soon reached the place where the rope was 
dangling, and, placing the lantern on the 
shelf, I took hold of the noose to slip it over 
the dog's body, and found it quite slack in 
my hand. 

«Jennie !’ I shouted. 

“ There was no reply. 

“Jennie !' louder than before. 

“ Still there was no answer. I tugged at 
the rope, and it came over the cliff, having 
slipped off the rock, or else, for some reason 
or another, having been loosened by the daft 
woman, who had apparently deserted me. 
With a final flicker, out went the light. What 
was I to do? It was densely dark, and dread- 
fully lonely ; but I had the dog with me—that 
was some comfort. Slowly and cautiously I 
went back along the shelf into the cave, keep- 
ing fast hold of the dog all the while, being 
unwilling to lose him, for one thing, because, 
in the darkness and loneliness, his presence 
was a comfort to me, and for another thing, 
fearing that he might slip off the shelf into 
the sea. I reached the inner part where the 
goods were stowed away above the reach of 
the high tides, and settled down, with the dog 
beside me, to wait for the dawn. It was like 
an everlasting night, and, but for the dog, it 
would have been inexpressibly lonely. Twice 
T fell asleep, and from the second sleep I was 
droused by the barking of the dog, and the 
sound of voices at the seaward end of the 
cave. The dawn was breaking, as I could see 
by the grey light like a soft mist curtain that 
seemed to hang across the entrance. Along 
the shelf I went once more, and above me I 
heard Dick’s welcome voice, and the voices 
of two or three of the coastguardsmen, and 
my wife anxiously questioning Jennie as to 
whether this was the very place. They soon 
had me beside them, and agreed with me that 
the dog was a handsome one, and worth 
fetching, but the opinions were divided as to 
whether he was worth the discomfort and 
danger of spending a whole night in a dark, 
damp cave. So we called him Adit, after the 
place I found him in, thinking that name 
would be as good as any other, and perhaps 
the most appropriate.” 

“ And what about the spirits and tobacco? ” 
T asked. 

“We got them out later in the day,” said 
he, ‘and the find eventually led to my pro- 
motion. I came in for the prize money, also. 
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So I was very grateful to Adit for calling me 
down there, but afterwards I had to thank 
him for nobler services, and benefits far more 
substantial than these.” 

“Did you ever find out to whom he really 
belonged, and how he got into the cave?” 

“Not for certain, but events followed which 
lea me to suspect who his master was, and 
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that he Lad been carried into the cave in 
a smuggler’s boat before the rising of the 
moon that same evening, and accidentally left 
behind.” 

“T should like to hear what those events 
were.” 

“Some other day, sir, I will tell you. I 
must be off now. Good-bye!” and he strode 


away to the watch-tower with-Adit at his 
heels, the dog having forgotten, during the 
recital of the story, that my pockets were not 
yet emptied of their delicacies, or else inter- 
preting the dispersal of the children as a sign 
oe there was nothing more to be had that 
y. 
(To be continued.) 
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A USEFUL FRET-SAW, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


N™. get a small pulley wheel with a shoul- 

der and set screw toit as at x, fig. 17, 
about 2} inches in diameter and 1 inch wide. 
Mount it ona steel rod 2 inch in diameter and 
about 10 inches long. Fit one end with a disc 
} inch thick and driving pine, which may be 
soldered on to the spindle, or if you have a 
loose chuck you can screw the end of spindle 
to fit it; in the opposite end drill a ¥-inch 


hole about 1 inch deep to hold drills which 
may be kept in place by a small thumb 
screw H. 

As the rapid motion of the spindle would 
cause great friction and heat if left to run in 
the wood itself, it is necessary to bush the 
holes with a couple of short pieces of brass 
tube x,x. These may be soldered into a 
plate of brass at one end, by which they can 
be screwed to the wood as shown at 4, fig. 16, 
and in section at k,k, fig. 17. The tubes 
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should be long enough to project inside, so as 
to just touch the pulley on both sides. 

When these are in position mark where the 
set screw 1 touches the spindle, which can 
be then temporarily removed and a small 
hole drilled in spindle to take the point of 


By H. F. Hoxpen, 
Author of “ The Boy's Own Model Gas-Engine,” ete. 
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serew and prevent it shifting. A couple of 
holes a, m, for oiling should also be drilled,and 
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fitted with a small brass plate or plug to keep 
out the dust. This being finished, screw it 
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firmly to the table so that the wheel F is 
exactly in line with the driving wheel; this 
is very important, as if not truly in line the 
belt will be apt to run off and give endless 
trouble—so take care. 

You may possibly have to drill fresh holes 


in table to allow the belt to pass, the original 
holes being too far apart for our belt, as no 
friction should be caused by careless fitting. 

Now place the machine on the table and 
mark its proper position for holes in flange, 
which should then be drilled; and before 
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placing the bolts through you can drill a 

couple more in the flange to take screws 

for further security. The finished ma- 

chine is shown in fig. 18, The drill should 
project beyond the edge of table so that any 
sized piece of wood may be drilled; and should 
your table be extra large you can saw a piece 
off it or use a larger spindle. In making 
small articles of thin wood use that 
known as threc-ply, made by press- 
ing three sheets of veneer together 
by hydraulic power. 

The ordinary round Jeather belts 
are suitable for the driving-wheel ; 
and should you require to repair 
or lengthen it you can easily do 
so by joining on a short piece by 
means of a stout wire link passed 
through a hole near the end of 
each, and hammered tightly to- 
gether as shown in front and side 
view at x, y, fig. 16. 

And, now our machine is in 
working order, I will finish by 
showing how to cut out a little 
puzzle I designed some time ago. 
When you can use the machine 
properly it can be cut out in a few 
minutes, and, besides affording con- 
siderable amusement both in cut- 
ting out and putting together, will 
be eagerly desired by your young 
sisters, if you have any, as taken 
apart it consists of various articles 
of furniture suitable for a dolls’ 
house, some of which are shown in 
the heading to the first paper. 

There are altogether, including 
the plates and dishes, 55 pieces of furni- 
ture, and as the entire set are enclosed 
in a block of wood 5 inches by 3 inches by 
2 inches thick, it is a considerable puzzle 
to anyone on the first attempt to replace 
them correctly. 
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The empty block from which they are cut 
is shown in fig. 19, and the exact size of block 
with the lines to be cut in fig. 20. Carefully 
trace this on thin paper and then glue it on 
to a block of tough wood, such as beech, 
American elm, or walnut. The wood should 
be squared and. planed up smooth on all 
sides before glueing on the design. 

The articles comprise a piano, easy chair, 
sofa,-four footstools, sixteen plates, the same 
number of dishes, an ottoman, rocking chair, 
cradle, two small chairs, a looking-glass 
(without glass), fender stool, table, two legs, 
two sofa cushions, and four stools. 

Use a fine saw in cutting this out, and 
drill a small hole to start with, and the 
lines can then be followed without drill- 
ing more holes. Some of the things, after 
they have been sawn out, have to be cut 
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number—viz. the plates and 
dc are cut into }-inch thick- 


nesses, making sixteen of each. The foot- 
stools p, D, are cut across their length, forming 
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four, as are also the stools F and c; while 5, 
the fender stool, is left entire, K has two 3- 
inch slices cut off to form the table legs, the 
remaining portion 1} inch thick forming 
the easy chair; then a, placed on the legs, 
forms the table, n is the piano, o the looking- 
glass, Pp the sofa with the cushions at RR, Lis 
the cradle on rockers, T the ottoman, and 8 
the rocking-chair ; all of these are kept full 
depth, while the chair v is cut intwo. These, 
when all spread out, seem quite a large 
houseful of furniture, and almost incapable 
of being placed in such a small space as 
the block from which they were cut; and 
now boys, try it, and even if not quite satis- 
factory on your first attempt, it will be good 
practice and get you into the correct way of 
using a fret-saw. 
[THE END.] 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, etc.) 


ize “Dumb-bell race” was suggested to 
me by the old game of “ picking up 
stones.” It is so full of exercise, speed, ac- 
tivity, and coolness, that I think it ought to 
have a place here. It makes, too, an admir- 
able item in the school sports, full of inte- 
rest and-excitement, and suitable for both 
sexes and all ages. 


V.—THE DUMB-BELL RACE. 


Now, as to the manner of picking them up. 
At the word “off” the competitors should 
run to the first dumb-bell, pick it up, run 
back, and place it in the basket, without 
losing any time; run off again and bring 
back number two dumb-bell, and place it in 
the basket; off once more, and bring back 
number three, then number four, then five, 
and, finally, the sixth and last dumb-bell. 
Thus all the dumb-bells will have been col- 
lected alternately, and placed in the basket 
belonging to each competitor. If the dumb- 
bells should by any chance not go in, or be 
missed being placed there properly, the runner 
must make good the default by putting it in 
correctly, or otherwise be disqualified. 


each line are collected and placed in their 
respective baskets. In their places are laid 
down small rings or hoops, about nine inches 
in diameter. The object of this game is to 
take the dumb-bells ceparately out of the 
basket and place them in the rings ; whoever 
succeeds in the task first to be hailed the 
winner. The runners must, of course, ob- 
serve the same rule as before and only place 
one dumb-bell down at one time, returning for 
the remainder separately until all are placed. 

This race and the first way can be per- 
formed conjointly, but it is very severe. In 
this case the “placing-down” would be 
performed first, and the “picking-up” 
secondly; and to prevent confusion as to 


The apparatus required will be six baskets 
and six rows of dumb-bells—about three 
pairs for each competitor. 

Place the baskets behind the competitors 
at the starting-line. Then place six rows of 
dumb-bells in front, at about ten yards apart 
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Sometimes the option of picking up any 
dumb-bell in any order they please is asked 
for, some runners being able to collect them 
better in this way. If this is agreed to, the 
runner may run and collect whichever dumb- 
bell he prefers first (see fig. 2); but in every 
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the carrying out of the rules, option of pick- 
ing up any dumb-bell should not be allowed. 

Another variety of the race is to first ran 
through the dumb-bells as in the serpenting 
race, and then, picking up the last bell, bring 
it back, running again serpentine fashion on 


if a hundred yards’ race, and at shorter inter- 
vals if in a shorter race; then let the com- 
petitors take up their positions (see fig. 1). 

The object of the race is that each com- 
petitor should run and collect up the dumb- 
bells placed on his line, and return with them 
to the basket. Whoever does so first will be 
the winner. 


case only one must be collected at a time, and 
each run be made separately to and from the 
basket. For effect, we think the first plan 
looks the best, although it may be a little 
slower than the optional method. 
There are several methods of varying this 
race. One is to “ place the dumb-bells down.” 
In this case, all the dumb-bells belonging to 


your way to the basket. This should be re- 
peated, running the serpentine race each 
way, and picking up the last dumb-bell first. 

Yet another method is, “the gathering-up 
race.” In this the competitors start as in 
fig. 1, run and pick up all the dumb-bells in 
one journey, returning with them as soon as 
possible to their respective baskets. If any 
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bells are dropped, they must be picked up by 
those dropping them before they are legally 
in the race again. The basket, too, must not 
be overturned while the dumb-bells are being 
placed in. 

In the army or navy services, 16 Ib. shot 
can be substituted for the dumb-bells, and 
make a very good though arduous race. 

Perhaps, however, the most difficult and 
at the same time most amusing variety is 
the “ Tommy Atkins race.” In this case, if 
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usec in the service, soldiers may be substi- 
tuted for dumb-bells ; if at school, boys may 
be used. Each boy should stand within a small 
ring on the places usually occupied by the 
dumb-bells, stiff and rigid at the position of 
attention, until the runner comes and carries 
one away, depositing him behind the start- 
ing-line while he returns for the others. 
Another way of performing the ‘ Tommy 
Atkins race” is to have a runner for each 
soldier to be carried. Thus, if there are six 


soldiers standing .in each line, there should 
be six runners behind each other, and as 
number one soldier is carried away and 
placed behind the starting-line, number two 
should make off and fetch number two sol- 
dier. As soon as he is over the starting-line 
number three should start away and fetch 
number three, and 20 on, until all have 
been removed ; the team bringing their men 
over the line first being the winners. 
(To be continued.) 
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IV.—Illuminating. 


I this subject we offered Prizes to the 
value of Five Guineas (vide p. 62), for 
the best Illumination of the competitor's 
favourite New Testament promise. 


Our Award is appended : 
SExIOR Drviston (ages over 16 fo 24 years). 
First Prizes—One Quinea each, 
ALFRED HUNTER (age 24), 25 West Hill Street, 
Brighton. : 


Exvest J. DARBY (age 19), 106 Bury New Rowl, 
Haulgh, Bolton, Lanes. 


Ronent KELL (age 18), 80 Chandos Street, Durham 
Roud, Gateshead. 


‘Second Prizes—Half-a-Guiuea cach. 


Erstrt C. CLRGG (nge 18), 53 St. Peter's Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham. 


EsiLik FLORENCE HILuiarp (age 20), Oakhurst, Milton, 
Lymington, Hants. 
CRRTIFICATES. 
[Vues given in order of uwrit.] 
First Grade, 
ANNIE PRATFIELD, Craigmore, Queen's Road, Chelten- 
hem. 
Horace HCRERT GREENFIELD, High School, Worthing, 
Sussex. 
Henpert Lewis SrRacee, Fern Bank, East Heath 
Roa, Hampstead. 
Epitu Atick Baco, Bicton Lodge, Mont-le-Grand, 
Exeter. 
Lity MARIAN Pratt, 10 Belgrave Terrace, Camden 
Bath. 


Cnances Wititam Ketary, 13 Tabley Road, Hollo- 


Rese, R. GRAVES, 5 Ashficl] Terrace, Harold's Cross 
Road, Dublin, Ireland. 


James ALFRED JonEs, 19 Camp Hill, Birmingham. 


EpMunp J. AMPHLETT, 41 Mill Street, Digiis Gardens, 
Worcester. 


Rosira BEATRICE BGs, Bicton Lodge, Mont-le-Grand, 
Exeter. 


Wr.u1am H. Munnay, jun, 2 Albany Street, Kelvinside, 
Glasgow. 


H. Sruoxps, George Town Dairy, Dicq Road, Jersey. 


Second Grade. 
Gro. R.G. Lynas, 27 Kenilworth Road, Newcastic on- 
Tyne. 
WILLIAM ERNEST WILKINS, 99 Ruilway Terrace, Rugby. 


Sorma D. E. ToTrrNitam, Woodstock, Newtown, Mount 
Kennedy, Ireland. 


Beatna Wie, 53 Easton Street, High Wycomte, 
Bucks, 


Jamas SMYTH, 18 Hylton Road, Sunderland. 
ELEanon Bat.ey, 18 Balmoral Road, Nottingham. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
[Continued from page 590.] 


Lucy HANNAH BRYANT, 15 Argyle Street, Bath. 
JAMES BALLARDIE, Harlow Manor, Harrogate. 
FRANK STEPHEN KENT, 26 Cambridge Road, Hastings 


Apa E. Cooper, Laburnum House, Grove Hill Road, 
Beverley, Yorks. 


JouN SiEnwoen, 10 Union Terrace, Union Street, 
Plymouth, Devon, 


ETHEL ALICE NuNN, Maplestead, Old Christ Church 
Road, Bournemouth, Hants. 


FRANK CoLr, 24 Kingsley Road, Maidstone. 


WALTER H. McGLAssON, 39 Dagnall Park, Sellurst, 
ae 


Rupy V. ELLs, Lorne Villas, Workington. 


Wituiau E. Gowrr Lonewong, School House, Cale 
donia Street, Liverpool. 


ReubeN Hype, Midland Railway Station, Nailsworth, 
Glos, 
ARTHUR Jonys, 116 Great Knollys Street, Reading. 


RxRcINALD L. KNow es, 7 Ivy Cottages, Bath Street, 
Poplar, ¥. 


Enzex M. BLAKE, Ashficld Road, King’s Heath, Bir- 
mingham, 


DaxieL Dunvor, Afton Place, Calder Street, Mother- 
well, N.B. 


Junior Division (all ages up to 16). 
Prize—One Guinea, 
ALRERT LERLIE ARMSTRONG (age 15), Byland House, 
Che'tenham Parade, Harrogate, Yorks. 
CERTLFICATER, 
First Grade, 


GWENDOLEN DAYRELL REED, 46 Park Road, Bromley, 
Kent. 


LiuiaN DAYRELL REED, 48 Park Road, Bromley, Kent. 


REGINALD Moyer SEWELL, 2 Carlton Terrace, Queen's 
Road, Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 


GORGE BALLaRpIF, Harlow Manor, Harrogate. 


ALEXANDER KEITH McCoxacuir, Theydon Bois, Den- 
bigh Road, Armadale, Melbourne. 


Ronent W. Lawson, Orphan Hospital, Dean, Edin- 
burgh. 


LILtA SHADBOLT, Queen's Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 


Joux F. Siappoit, Queen's Road, Buckhurst Hill, 
Essex. 


Max Gua 
Sussex, 


MERVYN OLIVER PRAGNELI, 108 Ryecroft, Cotham, 
Bristol. 


SYDNEY SWELTING, 17 Westbury Road, East Croydon. 


NVILLE JEMMErT, High School, Worthing, 


Second Grade. 


ANDREW FERGuson Hors, Shamrockville, Newtown, 
Waterford, Ireland. 


Ep3ar J. RicnMonp, §9 Victoria Road, Bedford. 


AnxoLp H, Russert, The Limes, Astwood Bank, nr. 
Redditch, Worcestershire, 


BREDA, MAY SHADBOLT, Queen's Road, Duckhurst Hill, 
sex. 


TuHowAs ARTHUR NICHOLSON, Promenade, Bridlington 
Quay. 

Mavo EF. A. Les, Park Farm, North Cheam, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

Mavog E, Srepmax, 48 High “treet, Godalming, 
Surrey. 

Winias ALFRED Mrrcnkt., 8 West Princes Street, 
Glasgow. 

Wiie Biris, 3 Invicta Read, Folkestone. 

Ett Lovina Rison, The Castle, Ashton Strect, 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 

Bowand Prxton, 3 St. George's Square, Barrow-in- 
Furness, 


Wriuiam Percy Leap, Adelaide Grove, East Cower, 
Isle of Wight. 


Parcy Batr ParrixcTox, High School, Worthing, 
Sumer. : 

Fraxk Repcrave Cripps, High School, Worthing, 
Sussex. 

Percy CoLiis BLakg, High School, Worthing, Sus<ex. 

Percy WALKER, High School, Worthing, Sussex. 


Wiuuiam ALRERY Urrentos, High School, Worthing, 
Sussex. 


Gorse Rice, High School, Worthing, Sussex. 

Raru W. H. Gitterr, 25 St. George's Road, Brighton. 

Wrutas Hype, Midland Railway Station, Nailsworth, 
Glos. 


Ckcu. GeorGr Frencu, c/o Dr. Ward, 184 Stratfor! 
Road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 

AnTiun WATERMAN, Custie Street, Bishop's Stortfer!, 
Herts. 


CHARLES Lesiik Pain‘, High School, Worthi 
Sussex, 


Hesxy WILFRED Parxy, High School, Worthire, 
Sussex. 


Jang Hennterts Brarry, 21 Vesey Place, Kingstown, 
co, Dublin, 


“ OVER-AGRE” DIVISION. 
First Grade Certificate. 
Epi A.J. WiuGurt, 153 Upper Kenuington Leze, 
Vauxhall, +. 
Second Grade, 
ANNIE MARIA WARD, 184 Stratford Road, Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham. 


In this competition scarcely so many took 
part as usual, and the average of merit waz, 
perhaps, hardly so high, though the prize- 
winners in the Senior Division have done 
excellent work, alike as regards design and 
execution. Two competitors, the one living at 
Sparkbrook and the other at Ringwould, who 
would probably have gained certificates, lost 
this advantage from having omitted to state 
their age. ‘Three only sent in in the “ over- 
age” section, one worthily winning a “ first- 
grade” certificate, and another taking @ 
“ second-grade.” 
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I—Ia Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Dr. Gorpon SraBes, B.N. 


(prises Pion Called aloo Cavies T have often 
T recommended them as pets for youngstera, Not, 
however, for the over-fed pampered pet and selfish 
iwliie of tender year. The guinea pig is the superior 
«oimal and should not be trusted to his tender mercies, 
fora spoiled boy of this cort is apt to be more selfish 
and cruel at heart, if he has one, than a cannibal king. 
Asa rule guines pigs are kept in pretty little hntches 
with a dark room or sleeping place and » ladder run- 
ning up from the ground where there is a nice guineas 
<arden and grass run wired in. The ladder is a 
trowlish board with bars across like a hen’s ladder. 
ores go upstairs to bed in some of Glasgow — 
two tlats—on just such Isddere, The hutch should 
‘ave a door in front of the dark room in order that it 


may be kept always clean and well belded. Food, 
vive fresh bread and milk every morning before sou 
‘are your own breakfast, and all day roots, vegetables, 


crnsta, ete. 

Uhave only one fault to find with cavies as pets. 
‘They breed as quickly as rata, You slon't like to kill 
tuem, and it is almost imposaible to sell them. If you 
Lave only one or two you may keep them in the house 
ur take them out in the go-cart, but "ware dogs. 


Foop For Pet Birps.—The Hedge Sparrow isn't a 
‘parrow at all. It is called the Accentor, also the 
thinnock, etc. It is a most unassuming little soul. 
Builds a grass-lincd sbapely nest and lays the moet 
arming blue-green eggs It gets very tame and 
s:ngs a nice wee song. 

Tux CucKoo.—I have never been successful in keep- 
ing this bird. I think it is crael todo se, They waut 
«ch a variety of food—worms, soaked bread, peasmeal 
paste, etc.—that they are apt to be neglected in confine- 
ment. The bigger the cage the better, of course. 

GOLDFINCHES.—I forget if I mentioned these already. 
Anyhow they are fed just like Bullies—read back. So 
too is the Hawfinch. 

‘Tie Jay.—Is a lovely bird in colour and shape also, 
They are getting fewer now owing to the brutal bird- 
atchers, They don’t trouble to sing, but they can 
onitate sounds, and are easily taught, or teach them- 
~ ves. They are highly amusing when perfectly tame, 
‘ut should, if possible, be allowed a deal of freedom 
«nd not kept constantly in a case, however big this 
may be. They are fed in the sane way us magpies or 
ackdaws. Indeed, very little comes wrong to them. 
Their motto is: “Give us a bit, old man.” Yes, they 
van talk, 

Kixagiswens.—These birds are difficult to rear. 
There are probably about one hundred species alto- 

“ther in the world, and each one is more beautifully 
‘eathered than the other. Food : fish is their natural 

et. fresh of course, but they will eat scraped or 

‘Oppel meat and hard-boiled eggs. Put gravel mixe! 
ath eweet garden mould in the bottom of the cage, 

't give a large pan of water for the bath and drink- 
This last may be hung outside the big cage, with 
door through of course. 


Tur Pouttry Rcux.—The question whether it pays 
ts keep poultry in this country ix still being debated 
u some circles. It is a “ boom” tbat any newspaper 
a" fall back upon when they are hard up for copy, 
“1 it is sure to be new to somebaly. The shortest 
sa¥ to anewer the question is to say “No.” A poultry 
arm in England is chimera. It would entail endless 
serk, endless anxiety and trouble. It would hardly 
. footing when things went on swimmingly, and 
vhen disease broke out the hen-farmer would be ruined, 
Don't let us think about it. If, however, you have a 
ig farm and lote of shift lying about that would 
nerwise go to waste, fowls will do well, and £0 will 
ike and even @ few gecse. My readers think of 
ining thelr abilities to many things. For the real 
wergetic lad who is strong and healthy I think my- 
vit Africa is the coming country. He must, however, 
ein the true sense of the word what my St. Bernard 
a the Summer Number of the “B.O.P." calle “A 
fanly Boy.” On the other hand, there are so few of 
his sort, that there is always room for such a lad at 
ome. Well now, rummer, and the height of it too, is 
ith us once again, and as it is hot enough for any- 
uing extra care is needed in the poultry run and extra 
leanlinesx, Your fowls that are still laying must 
ave clean nesta, perches should be scraped, and every- 
sing kept sweet. Give the dust bath a turn now atid 
«n, and add plenty of sulphur—it is cheap enough. 
we have a@ very dusty time, get the garden can and 
ater the run now and then. Too much dust in a run 
vases disease, because it is the most unclean of dust, 
fow) makes rather a poor patient, when attacked by 
ease. Bumble-foot I have seen some bad cases of 
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lately. A poultice should be put on tLe fowi's foot. 
When matter forms lance well. Don't cnt across but 
longways, Press out the matter, bathe in hot water, 
roll round with wet ragwor lint, and pnton thestocking 
again. In two days’ time drew with zine ointment. 

Give lote of green food and good clean gravel. and 
see that the water doesn't get green, slimy, and dirty. 
Weed ont useless fowls, aud the cockerels you have to 
use for. 


Tug Picroy Lort.—You will still be pairing and 
having young, 20 you cannot be too careful to keep 
everything straight and tidy. I have been usked bow 
much food to give pigeons at a time. Why, they arc 
not fed like fowls unless you have a few that fy down 
from the dove-cot when they see you. Keep the 
hoppers constantly fall aod the fountains also, And 
everything fresh and good, tick beans, tares, maize, 
wheat, barley, rice. The old ones feed the young from 
the half-digestel contents of their own stomachs 
Don't overcrowd. Beware of bad smella Sickness 
of some kind nearly always comes after bad odours 
have been apparent for a time. 


Tus AviaRy.—Summer may be sail to end with 
this month, as far at all events as the breeding of 
canaries is concerned. You will, I trast, have birds 
—and good oncs—to sell by this time. If you have 
fed and kept them well they will be bright and happy, 
and in good colour, 90 you onght to have no difficulty 
in getting a fair price if you advertise in, say, the 
“Feathered World,” “Stock Keeper,” er “ Exchange 
and Mart.” 

There will be no more need for egg and brearl-cramb 
food. I hope your birds are healthy. If you feed well 
und keep in @ sweet, not too warm, well-ventilated 
room, they are sure to be. Bad smells and the fumes of 
gas kill many a canary. So does keeping the cage in a 
stuffy room where oil is burning and many people are. 


‘Ti: RaBBiTRY.—Lessen your stock now. It is folly 
to burden yourse!f with too many rabbits Continue 
to exercise and feel well. Exercise is even more 
important to a rabbit than you may imagine. 

Tf you are a provident boy you will make hay while 
the sun shines, and collect withered gruss and soft 
stuff from the roadsides now to lay up as a store of 
bedding for future use. But shake it well clear of 
dust, Let all roots you give be fresh, and never give 
very wet green vegetables, They can be fresh without 
being moist. What is called pot belly hy the ignora t 
is not caused, however, by giving wet food, it is a 
diseave of the kidney or liver, brought on by general 
neglect. 

Tue KitcHEN GARDEN.—Continue to put in greens 
for winter use, the earlier the better now, because you 
want to get them well advanced before the antuinn is 
over. Don't forget Scotch kail and sprouting brocoli, 
und plenty of cabbage. Of course, if you are more 
ambitious yon can go in for fancy vegetable. Water 
well in dry hot weather, but not in the sunshine. 
Plant celery and be death upon weeds. 


Flower Ganprxs.—You will take geranium cut- 
tings this month, Attend to your bels. Nothing looks 
much worse than hard-baked ground and sprouting 
weeds. Thin ont annuals, They never grow well if 
close together. Trim walks and borders, and water. 


II.— Natural History. 
By Tne Rev. Tasopore Woon, ¥.r.8. 


ASTRONOMERS tell us that, owing to the action of the 
tides and other causes, the day is gradually getting 
longer ; that once, long ages ago, it consistel of five 
hours only; but that by-and-by, long azes hence, it 
will consist of fifty or sixty. If this prophecy be true, 
further generations of naturalists may perhaps liave 
some chance of doing all that there is to be done in the 
sunny month of July: as time is at present arranged 
it is altogether impoxsible. 
either can I, in this one short column, give diree- 
tions concerning every branch of work that ought to 
be taken up. To do that would require an entire 
number, at least, of the Boy's Own Paren. And as 
the Editor ruthlessly keeps me to my appointed limits, 
I can only offer a sketchy outline of the principal 
business of the month. 


OvTpoon WorK.—IJnsects,—This is a grand month for 
butterfifea, just forty species of which areon the wing. 
Of course you cannot expect to find them all in any 
one place. The Lulworth Skipper (Jesperia Acteon), 
for instance, is almost entirely confined to two or three 
localities on the Dorsetshire and Devonshire coast ; 
while for the Small Ringlet (Eredta Epiphron) and the 
Scotch Argus (£. Medea) you must go north. But in 
most parts of the country, ‘a fair selection may be ob- 
tained, while a number of the day-flying moths may be 
netted at the same time. The Green Forester (Procris 
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statices), for cxuple, flies ia woods, the Burnets 
(Zygenc) in ueslows and by grassy roadsides, and 
the beautiful Yellow Underwing (Anarta mgrtitl) 
over heather. 

Beating is generally productive during the carlier 
part of the mouth ; and palings and tree trunks shonid 
be regularly searched throughout it. Moths on tho 
latter are somctiines very hard to see; but a sharp 
kick upon the trunk, or evea a blow with a stout stick, 
will often cause them to take fight, Continental 
catomologists are said to arm themselves with a hea 
mallet for this purpose, the hend being padded wit 
indiarubber to deaden the sound of the blow; but I 
have never heard of such an instrument beiug used in 
this country. 

The eugaring tin will be in great request, a8 noctue 
are out in force, and will swarm at the baits on every 
favourable evening. I have counted us many as fifty- 
four on one tree at one time, Fellows sometimes write 
to me complaining of want of success in this mode of 
collecting. Sometimes I think the reason is that they 
have been too sparing with the rum, the proper pro- 
portion of which is a wineg!assful to three-quarters of 
& pound of treacle ; sometimes“ golden eyrap” ia used 
instead of “ green treacle,” although mothe do not ecens 
to care for the former at all; and sometimes smooth- 
barked trees are baited, instead of oaks, elms, pines, etc. 
But more often, probably, the failure is due to lack of 
perseverance. Even in the most favourable localities 
moths seldom come freely to treacle at first. The samo 
trees must be baited in the same places again and again 
until the bark ia thoroughly saturated with the 
mixtare. This will takes fortnight at least ; and the 
visitors will probably increase steadily in number until 
the end of the season. 

A plan has lately been suggested for sugaring in 
places where there are no trees to be baited. You 
ly plant a couple of sticks upright in the ground, 
run a strong cord between them, and suapend from it a 
number of pices of cloth soaked in the treacle, at dis- 
tances of cight or ten yards apart. I have never tried 
this, and therefore cainot sey how it answers, but it 
sounds feasible. Among sand-hills the best way is to 
double over a bunch of the long marram grass, tie it 
firmly, and treacle that; and you can do the same with 
reels in @ marsh. 

Beetles should be worked up now, as after this month 
there will be little to be done with them until the 
middle of September. Flowers generally produce a 
great many ; others prefer to sun themseiveson leaves. 
A clearing in 9 wood is generally most productive; 
only ag some of the species take to flight almost as 
reallily as blue-bottles, one has to be very quick in 
catching them. Only last enmmer I came across a 
scarce beetle in Darenth Wood, and, though I saw 
cight or nine specimens, I only succeeded in catching 
two. 


Rubbish hcaps are generally fullof beetles, which 
simply swarm in decaying vegetable matter. A heap 
of half-rotten mangolds once producel me thousands 
of the commoner kinds, Near the sea you will some- 
times find a heap of seaweed manure covered over with 
a layer of sand, and with tufts of grass cto. growing 
npon it, These sometimes harbour rare bectles in 
numbers, and the way to examine them is to pull up 
the tufte, shake them over the sand, and carefully 
search the debris, 

Hemiptera—otherwise “ plant-bugs"—are interesting 
insects to collect, aud now is the time to begin. They 
may be caught in numbers by beating aud sweeping, 
and should be mounted on strips of white cardboard 
just like beetles, For instructio: sas to gum, mode of 
setting, etc., consult back “ Doings.” These insects are 
softer than most of the beetles, and must not be left in 
Jaret more than twenty-four hours, or they will go to 
pieces. 


Ispoon Worx.—Caterpillars will be coming on 
towards the end of the month, so you must sec that 
your breeding-cages are in good order. You needn't 
buy these. Rig them up for youreelf out of old wooden 
boxes, making provision for the free admission of light 
and air, You can do o good deal with flower-pots 
covered over with glass ; only you must becareful thet 
the sun does not shine upon them, or they will be con- 
verted into miniature hothouses, 

The food of the caterpillars must be changed every 
day; great attention must be to cleanliness ; and 
all grass etc. must be regularly removed. When the 
food plant is of a shrubby character, holes may be 
bored in the floor of the breeding-cage so that the stems 
may pass into a phial of water below; but these must 
not be too large, or some of your captives will probably 
come to an untimely end. 

Put an inch or two of finely siftel mould at the 
bottom of the cage,in which the caterpillars can 
‘burrow when about to turn to pups. It is best to give 
itn hour or two first in a hot oven, in order to destroy 
any woodlice, eto., which might make short work of 
the lawful inhabitants. 
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A. Witsox.—The address of the publishers is Chatham 
and Aldershot. As we haye already remarked, your 
bookseller can obtain any book in print for you by 
ordering it through Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall, and 
there is no need for you to wait for publisher's 


L. E. C—1. Description is quite insufficient. ‘There 
are over two thousand British moths, and we give it 
up. 2. Alsoinsufficient. 3 Yes, any book you like, 
through a bookseller. 


Ay OLp READER.—There is no book on the subject 
that is not absurd, The only thing is to read good 
writers and use your observing powers. 


C. Lewrs.—See the advertisements in our monthly 


parts, and make your choice from them, 


ParntoT.—The nearest approach to what you want 


is the ordinary monthly Army List. You have only 
to write to the adjutant of any of the regiments at 
headquarters. 


CrickkTER.—1, Only the wicket-keeper. There is no 


long stop now. 2. A substitute cannot bowl in a 
match, 


Ispoors.—If the period covered by the first month's 


notice is allowed to elapse and you are kept on 
afterwards, you are entitled to’ another month's 
notice, 


R. F. S.—1. A healthy butterfly or moth is ssphoeed to 
is el 


live a year, but owing to the multitude of ne 
mies his expectation of life must be much less. 2. 
It would seem that the cuckoo lays more eggs than 
any other British bird. She lays about twenty in a 
season. 


EnGivrer.—As the students at the Boye Military 


Academy are all iutended for the Engineers or 
Artillery, and as there is no other way of entering 
the Engineers or Artillery but through the Acalemy, 
it does not much matter what the arrangements 
and life may be. There is uo book. 


J. B.—For how to make a Hektograph or Chromograph 


see the eighth part of our “ Indoor Games.” 


ProroGrapny (E. F. F.).—1. No, you don't use enough 


to matter ; just leave the tap turnel on in a gentle 
stream. 2 We have always usel the “Perfect” 
washer, made by Messrs. J. Fell & Co. Wolver- 
hampton, and do not wish for a better. This costs 
12s, 6d., we believe; you can get it from any dealer. 
The water is always kept at the same level, which is 
An enormous advantage. There are plenty of cheaper 
ones, but as you will always want one, you might just 
as well get a good one to start with, 


Execrricity (E. Millar).—Instructions for making an 


Induction Coil have already been given, You will 
find them in the part for May 1889, and how to make 
a Condenser for it in the weekly part for August 16, 
1890. But if you only want it for lighting electric 


lamps, we should recommend you not to trouble to | 


fe it, as it is not a satisfactory way of doing the 
job. 


D.J.R. (Bristol).—Such drawings are far too crude 


for publication by us. Why not try your hand in 
some of our drawing competitions, when you would 
fd how you stand in regard to ordinary amateur 
sl 


“Kept int” 


Paorocuaruy (S. J. F. Weich).—If you write to the 
Eastman Co., 115-117 Oxford Street, London, w, 
they will send you all details of the “Kodak.” 
We don't recommend anyone to begin with a hand- 
camera, as a stand-camera is more easily manipu- 
lated, and the plates which are given along exposure 
are much easier to develop. There are innumerable 
guides. One of the best is “ Burton's Modern Photo- 
graphy,” published by Messrs. Piper & Carter, 
5 Furnival Street, Holborn, &.c. The “ Ilford Manual 
of Photography,” published by the Britannia Works 
Co., Ilford, London, F., is also a good one. As 
regurds cameras, we should say the “ Ruby" camera, 
made by the Thornton-Pickard Manufacturing Co. 
Altrincham, Manchester, is one of the best. It 
this is too expensive for you, you bad better get one 
of Lancaster's (Messrs. J, Lancaster & Co., Colmore 
Row, Birmingham). 

Butstens.—If there are no blisters on the prints when 
they first come out of the developing solution, they 
are probably caused by the water falling ou them, as 
you suggest. We have never had any trouble our- 
selves of the kind you mention, and we think the 
main fault must be with the paper itself. We have 
used Ilford, Fry’s, Morgan and Kidd's, and others, 
and have never had a single print spoiled in the way 
you mention. You had better try immersing the 
prints in a solution of alum, after developing them, 
and before washing. We don’t recommend toning 
and fixing baths mixed. If you want to try one, you 
can use: Hypo, 34 0z.; nitrate of lead, 3 gr.; gold 
chloride, 3 gr.; water to 20 oz. Prints are not to be 
washed before toning. 


Gas ENGINE (Alec Thompson).—Yes, the gas engine 
described would probably suit your lathe, unless you 
have very heavy work for it, in which case you would 
have to gear it up for a slow speed und gain power. 
It is a cheap engine, and a Caer set of castings 
can be had of Messrs. Jackson & Co., 363 High Street, 
Brentford, for 2/. 10s., and with your lathe you would 
have no difficulty in turning out a first-class engine 
of considerable power for its size. A larger engine 
would be much more expensive. 


TALKING-Macuinr.—A record disc can only reproduce 
the subject printed on it; but it may be used a great 
number of times for that subject. You require a 
separate disc for each subject, and they must be kept 
free from dust and damage, as even a slight scratc! 
will spoil them. 

Conwoon.—l. Aj to the Secretary, Trinity House, 
‘Tower Til for instrections as to, exudates for the 
pilot service. 2. Our Christmas parts are not kept in 
print ; the edition is soon sold out, and copies should 
therefore be obtained at the time of publication. 


G. Mummukap.—In theory the day is supposed to begin 
on the 180th meridian, but as a matter of fact it 
begins at Easter Island and ends at the Philippines. 
the line of division being an irregular one from island 
to island across the Pacific, and having been fixed by 
the circumstance that some of the islands were 
diseovered from the eastward and some from the 
westward. 


A WoULD-BE SATLoR.—It costs nothing to join the 
Navy as a second-class boy. All that is required is 
that you should be quite healthy and of the necessary 
age and measurement, and have the consent of your 
parents. 
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THE RIDERS; OR, THROUGH FOREST AND SAVANNAH. 


A TALE OF FLOWERS AND 
FILIBUSTERS:.! 


By Asuwore Russan anp FREDERICK 


Boye, 


Joint Authors of “The Orchid Seeke 


(With Mtustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE SHADOW OF THE 
MIGHTY, 

os together, very slowly and cautiously, 

as Hertz advised, they ascended the hill. 
The road grew steep presently. It crossed a 
shelf of rock which might have been turned 
by a very slight détowr; but the Indian 
engineers went straight upward. Silently— 
for the excitement was intense—Hertz pointed 


“ The muzzle almost touched the great heaving side.” 
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never seen no more. No time man kill 
danta where him shoot." 

“They seem to know their business,” 
said Hertz. “Anyhow, we can't teach 
them. But, Joe, you have stopped only 
the end of the run. Won't he turn aside 
and escape where there is no barrier?” 

“Him notink of dat, sah. But we 
stop corners little bit now. Carib man 
him no make all t'ings one time, sah.” 

“T stand rebuked,” Hertz laughed. 

“He means, 1 suppose,” said Harry, 
“that the tapir might break through the 
side, at the corners, by accident, but 
hagn't sense enough to do it on purpose.” 

When all was complete Joe thoughtfully 

hose places for the “ gen’l'm’n,” and then 
taking their guns, after much squinting — 


whilst a Carib held the lantern—aimed - 


-each of them in such manner that the 
:shot would traverse the danta’s body, 
then fixed them exactly in that positionto 
tree trunks. 

“Now, sah,” he said, “ pull trigger— 
bang !—him hit for sure!” 

“Joe is a great sportsman,” said Hertz. 
You see, when the lanterns are put out 
all will be black as pitch under these trees. 
We couldn't be sure of hitting any creature 

: smaller than a haystack. Now, Jack, 
where will you stand?” 

Jack did not half like the arrangement, 
which he called mechanical, but he could 
not deny that it was necessary. So they 
took their stations. 

*T hope the poor beast will come soon,” 
said Harry presently. 

* Him leave savannah now," Joe replied. 

- “Half hour he come drink. Danta him 
no hurry.” 

The lanterns were extinguished and a 
dead silence reigned, saving the cries and 
murmurs of the jungle. Itseemeda very 
long half hour before Joe gave the signal, 
a faint hiss. Even then they could not 
hear a sound. Ten minutes still passed. 
At length their cars caught very faintly 
a warning which had been distinguished 
so long before by the keen senses of the 
Carib. It was a rustle of branches and 
the “ flop’’ of heavy feet in the wet path. 
The tapir evidently was not hurrying. It 
stripped off boughs as it passed, curling 
its short trunk round them, or tore up a 
succulent plant by the roots, pausing to 
munch and grunt. These sounds grew 
louder and nearer—they were close at 
hand—at arm's length, as it seemed—and 

. still peering into the black darkness, Jack 
and Harry could discern nothing. 

Joe was quicker of sight, doubtless. 
“ Shoot—shoot, sah!’ he cried, and his 
loud voice startled them almost painfully 
in their nervous excitement. All fired 
and all whooped—but above the noise 
they heard the danta's ponderous rush, 

-and next instant a “thud” which made 
the trees quiver and the leaves drop in 
showers. It had charged the barrier ! 

“ Light—light !" cried Jack. As quickly 
as might be the lanterns were lit, but all 
the while they heard “thud” after “ thud.” 
The earth shook. 

“The fence won't stand this!’ Harry 
exclaimed. But it did—enough to serve 
their purpose. When the lanterns burnt 
bright at last the beast was still struggling 
to force its way through. Jack snatched 
one, cut the lashings of his gun, ran up 
close, set down the lantern, and with the 
muzzle of his piece almost touching the 
great heaving side, put a bullet through 
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its heart. At the same moment the Carib 

speared it. But Jack’s shot sufficed. 

The tapir fell, rose again, made a last 

desperate struggle to get through, and 
ed. 

It was a curious brute, much like a hog 
in build, saving the head, but twice as 
tall and six times more bulky. The thick 
black-brown skin was covered with short 
hair, very close. Its neck, arching to the 
shoulders, bore a stiffmmane. The tail and 
legs were short and the latter very thick. 
Its ears were rounded, the eyes small. 
But the grand peculiarity of the tapir is 
its short, flexible trunk, or proboscis, 
which, though so much smaller than that 
of the elephant, is of great assistance in 
pulling down boughs or tearing up plants 
by the roots. Jack tried his hunting-knife 
on the creature's hide, and all his force 
was required to pierce it; but the laugh- 
ing Caribs speedily cut off the head, feet, 
and other choice portions; then, as it 
would be no protection against vultures to 
hang up what remained on a tree, they 
hastily felled @ number of saplings, cut 
away the barrier, and heaped all upon the 
carcass, leaving it in the track. 

Returning to the camp, they had reached 
the glade, lit now by the rising moon, 
when Jack, who was following the Caribs 
pretty closely, saw them stop suddenly 
and dodge behind trees. With commend- 
able prudence and a word of caution to 
those behind, he did the same. Next 
instant they heard Joaquin’s voice— 

“Tt is I. Are the seziores there?” 

“Yes,” they answered, stepping from 
the cover simultaneously with the leading 


Caribs and the old Indian, who was 
alone. 

“ What is it, Joaquin ?"’ Hertz asked, 
hurrying up. 


“Just before sunset, sevior,” was the 
startling reply, “the Costa Ricans came 
down the river in boats and on rafts. 
They saw the dug-out and the log half- 
fashioned, and took both. At midnight 
the Indians will attack them. Do you 
wish to recover your boats ?”’ 

“The skellums!’’ Hertz burst out in 
arage. “Recover our boats? We must 
have them! We can’t do without them! 
We haven't a fortnight to spare for build- 
ing others!” 

“Then follow me,” said Joaquin. 

“Stay a moment. This requires re- 
flection. Do you want us to assist the 
Guatusos? Shall we have to fight the 
Costa Ricans?” 

“That is for the sevores to decide,” 
Joaquin answered gravely. ‘‘ The Costa 
Ricans will not give up the boats for 
asking.” 

“True. They would shoot us for fili- 
busteros—if they hadn't time to hang us. 
Our boats are stolen, Jack and Harry. 
To get them back we must ally ourselves 
with Pepe's ‘devils,’ it appears. A more 
desperate adventure I can’t imagine. 
What is to be done?” 

“Help the Guatusos by all means!” 
cried the excitable Jack. “There's 
nothing I'd like better.” 

“We must get back our boats,” said 
Harry. ‘Guatuso rafts are of no use to 
us. Without boats, what would be the 
good of seeking the Cattleya further ? 
We might build a big raft quickly, I 
daresay, but could we navigate it ?”” 

“Not without great delay,” Hertz 
muttered in perturbation. ‘“ Look here, 


Joaquin! Suppose your friends are 
beaten, what then?” 

The old Indian smiled faintly. 
will not be beaten, sezior,”’ he said. 

“But Indians armed with spears and 
arrows can’t fight trained soldiers with 
guns! They’re brave, too, these Costa 
Ricans—the bravest troops in Central 
America. Oh, it’s impossible! Your 
friends haven’t a chance.” 

“ Senor, the Indians will strike unseen,” 
Joaquin answered. 

“Don’t forget the Bornean Ujits!” 
Jack exclaimed. “ They have only spears 
and blow-pipes, but I shouldn't like to lead 
Costa Rican troops into their country.” 

Hertz reflected a moment. ‘“ You are 
right, Jack,’ he said at length. “ Cir- 
cumstances may make half-naked savages 
more than a match for the best soldiers 
on earth. And Joaquin speaks with such 
confidence that perhaps we may safely 
count on the conditions being favourable.” 
He turned to the Indian. “ One question 
more, Joaquin. We have seen a strange 
sight this day—a wonderful sight! It is 
a great City in ruins! "—Joaquin 
quivered. “We didn’t attempt to reach 
it in your absence, although it is appar- 
ently deserted. Now what we want to 
know before we consent to march against 
the Costa Ricans is—are the flowers we 
seek there ?” ‘ 

Joaquin bowed his head. 
there, sevior,” he murmured. 

Hertz resumed—“ It seems clear, Jack 
and Harry, that it isn’t so much the 
Guatusos he fears if he should lead us to 
this place, as the vengeance of the gods 
whom he serves. About that we needn't 
concern ourselves, but we should be 
ingrates if we didn’t respect a fear that no 
doubt is real enough to him. The gods 
can’t harm us, but the Guatusos might. 
Therefore, as a matter of business, and to 
recover our boats if possible, it appears 
to me that it would be good policy to be 
present—we may not be obliged to take 
part—and so make the friendship, or, I 
should say, neutrality, of these savages 
more certain to last. With the gods we 
can deal afterwards.” 

They agreed. Hertz again addressed 
Joaquin. 

«Tf our men are willing, we will go with 

ou.”” 
” The Indian bowed. All crossed the 
glade to the hut. 

To the Caribs and Kingmen Hertz 
spoke briefly, pointing out the necessity 
of recovering the boats, and the wisdom of 
assuring the friendship of the Guatusos, 
and laying great stress on the fact that 
those Indians had never been conquered. 
His arguments seemed useless, however. 
Before he finished, Pepe, who was listen- 
ing, broke in with a savage interruption. 

“ You ask us to fight with devils against 
Christians, sevior/ Never — never!” 
raising his voice to a scream. “These 
heathens may do what.they like,” point- 
ing to the muttering boatmen, “and you 
may do what you like. I shall stay 
here!” 

“ Very good; we shall leave you.” — 

“ But you'll never come back!" cried 
the mozo, alarmed for himself. “ Not 
one of you will ever come back! You 
don’t know the Costa Ricans, and you 
don't know these Indians !"’ 

Hertz turned his back upon the mozo’s 
protestations, but he could net close his 


“ They 


“They are 


ears. Almost as vehemently expressed 
were the objections of the Caribs. 

“Tt deat’ for sure, sah!” cried Joe, 
with his eyes rolling, all white.“ Nobody 
never hear tell of dis—go fight same 
as Guatusos against Spanish man! 
We make oder boat, sah—two—t’ree— 
ten—twenty boat, sah!” In his fright 
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Joe clearly would have promised any- 


Eg 
*“ We have no time to wait,” said Hertz 
briefly. “If you won't go, we must 
leave you behind.” 
Joe at once recommenced muttering 
with his fellows. TEvidently the alterna- 
tive was as little to the liking of the Caribs 
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asof Pepe. But the latter showed greater 
resolution. Perceiving that Hertz and 
the youths were determined, the boatmen, 
grumbling ceaselessly, prepared to follow, 
whereas the mozo rushed off into the 
forest, howling with rage. 


(To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 


By Jutes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gortz," “Adrift in the Pacific,” etc., ete. 


eM cousnoue as they were to complica- 

tions, it may be safely affirmed that 
neither the bargeman nor Juhel expected 
this one. : 

Here was this old boy of forty-six to be 
married to a girl of forty-seven, and be- 
come a species of Oriental, a sort of 
Antifer Pasha! 

Tregomain and Juhel were absolutely 
dumbfounded, and looked at each other 
in silence; but the same thought, doubt- 
less, occurred to both. 

“Away with the millions |!’ said the 
bargeman to himself. 

“ Away with the obstacle to my mar- 
riage with Enogate !”’ said Juhel to him- 
self. 

That Captain Antifer would agree to 
Zambuco’s demands, that he would con- 
sent to become the banker's brother-in-law, 
was quite inadmissible. He would never 
submit to this absurdity, even for a million 
millions. 

Nevertheless Antifer strode backwards 
and forwards from one end of the room 
to the other. Then he stopped, sat down, 
looked at his nephew and his friend in the 
face, and then turned his eyes away. It 
was painful to see him; and if ever Trego- 
main thought he was going out of his 
mind it was then. He and Juhel tacitly 
resolved to do nothing to irritate him, 
whatever he might say. 

At length he spoke, furiously and 
jerkily. 

“Four millions—lost by this rascal’s 
obstinacy—he deserves to be guillotined 
hanged — shot — stabbed — poisoned 
impaled, all at the same time. He re- 
fuses to give me his latitude ifI don’t 
marry—marry this monkey-faced Maltese. 
Would you see me the husband of this 

Talisma ?” 

Certainly not! His friends would not 
see him—and the introduction of such a 
sister-in-law and aunt into the bosom of 
the honourable family of Antifer would 
be one of the most unlikely events any 
one could imagine. 

“Tell me, bargeman !” 

“My friend.” 

“Has anyone the right to leave four 
millions hidden in a hole when he has 
only to take one step to pick them out ?” 

“T am not prepared to answer that 
question,” replied Tregomain evasively. 

“Ah! You are not prepared!” shouted 
Antifer, throwing his hat into a corner. 
“Well, are you prepared to answer this 
one ?”” 


“What ? * 


CHAPTER XX. 
“Tf an individual loads a boat—say 
a barge—a Charmante Amélie, if you 
like——” 
Tregomain felt that the Charmante 
Amélie was going to have a bad time of 
it. 


has got into his head. He has but to say 
one word to save his millions and mine, 
and he is obstinately silent.” 

“Never heard of a more abominable 
rascal!’ said Tregomain, in a tone of 
anger. : 


There was no reply. 


“Tf he loads that old carcass with four 
millions in gold, and if he publicly an- 
nounces that he is going to scuttle her in 
the open sea, so as to sink those millions, 
do you think the Government would let 
him do so? Come now! Speak!” 

“T do not think so.” 

“ Yet that is what this Master Zambuco 


“ Look here—Juhel ?” 

“Uncle?” 

“If we report him to the authori- 
ties——"" 

“We might do that as a last resource.” 

“Yes, for the authorities can do what a 
private individual cannot do. They might 
torture him—put him on the rack—roast 
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his feet at the fire—and that would bring 
him to reason——” 

“That is not a bad idea, uncle.” 

“ Excellent, Juhel; and to pay this 
fellow out, I would give up my share, and 
hand it over to the public.” 

“That,” said the bargeman, “ would be 
fine, noble, generous! worthy ofa French- 
man! worthy of a real Antifer——” 

In making the proposal Juhel's uncle 
had probably gone farther than he in- 
tended, for he gave ‘Tregomain such a 
terrible look that the bargeman stopped 
short in his outburst of admiration. 

“Four millions! Four millions!” 
repeated Captain Antifer. “I will kill 
this Zambuco.” 

“Uncle!” 

“My friend!’ 

And really in his state of exasperation, 
it was to be feared that Antifer would 
attempt some unfortunate violence—for 
which he would not be responsible, owing 
to an attack of mental alienation. 

But when Tregomain and Juhel tried 
to calm him, he repulsed them fiercely, 
accusing them of conspiring with his 
enemies, of helping Zambuco, of not 
wishing to “smash him, like a sneak of a 
steward.” 

“ Leave me alone!" he growled. “Leave 
me alone!" 

And picking up his hat, he jerked open 
the door, and rushed out of the room. 

The others, thinking he was off to the 
banker’s, ran after him to prevent a dis- 
aster, but were much relieved to see 
him hurrying up the grand staircase, 
to his bedroom, where he locked himself 
in. 
“That is the best thing he could do,” 
said Tregomain, nodding his head. 

“ Yes, poor uncle! ” replied Juhel. 

After such a scene they had very little 
appetite for dinner. 

When it was over, they left the hotel, 
to breathe a little fresh air on the banks 
of the Bahira. As they went out they 
met Ben Omar, accompanied by Nazim. 
Was there any objection to their tell- 
ing the notary what had happened ? Cer- 
tainly not. And when he heard of the 
conditions the banker required, Ben Omar's 
remark was— 

“He ought to marry Miss Zambuco. 
He has no right to refuse. No! He has 
no right to!” 

This was also the opinion of Saouk, 
who would not have hesitated to contract 
any marriage whatever, if tho marriage 
would bring him such a dowry. 

Tragomain and Juhel turned their backs 
on them, and went down the nearest 
street. 

About nine o'clock, Tregomain and 
Juhel returned to the hotel. As they 
went to their rooms, they stopped for a 
moment before Antifer’s room. He was 
not asleep. He had not even gone to 
bed. He was walking about talking to 
himself, and could be heard gasping — 

“ Millions—millions—millions.” 

Tregomain made a sign, to show that 
he must have gone wrong in his head. 
And then, wishing one another good-night, 
they separated, very uneasy. 

In the morning they were up early. 
It was now their duty to go and see how 
Antifer was, to ask him what he intended 
to do. Surely he could only intend to 
pack his portmanteau and clear out from 
Tunis? Juhel had ascertained that the 
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steamer which had put in at La Goulette 
was going to start that evening for Mar- 
seilles. What would Juhel have given 
to have had his uncle safe on board, shut 
up in his cabin, and twenty miles away 
from the African coast! 

He and ‘Tregomain went along the 
passage to Antifer'’s room. 

They knocked at the door. 

There was no reply. 

Juhel knocked more loudly. 

The same silence. 

Was his uncle sleeping the sleep of a 
sailor whom not even the reports of 
twenty-four pounders can waken? Or, 
rather, had he in a moment of despair. 

Juhel ran downstairs to the porter’s 
lodge four steps at a time. Tregomain 
clung to the rail to save himself from 
rolling to the bottom. 

“Captain Antifer ?” 

“ He went out early,” replied the porter 
to Juhel’s question. 

“And he did not say where he was 
going?” 

“ He did not.” 

“Has he gone to that scoundrel Zam- 
buco?” asked Juhel, dragging Trego- 
main out. 

“ But if he has—it is because he con- 
sents—" murmured the bargeman, raising 
his hands to the sky. 

“It is not possible!" said Juhel. 

“No, it is not ssible: Fancy him 
returning to 8t. Malo, to his house in the 
Rue des Hautes-Salles, with Talisma 
Zambuco on his arm! Bringing little 
Enogate a Maltese aunt——” 

“ A monkey, as my uncle called her!" 
And, as anxious as they could be, they sat 
down at a café facing the hotel, where 
they could watch for his return. 

It is said that the night brings coun- 
sel; but it is not said that the counsel is 
necessarily good. It was only too true 
that Antifer had gone out very early 
in the morning, hurried to the Maltese 
quarter, and reached the banker's house 
as quickly as if he had a pack of hounds 
at his heels. 

Zambuco was accustomed to rise with 
the sun, and go to bed when it set. Con- 
sequently he was in his armchair, with 
the table in front of him and the safe 
behind him, when Antifer was introduced 
to his presence. 

“Good-morning!" he said, adjusting 
his spectacles, so as to get his visitor well 
in the middle of the glasses. 

“Ts that your last word ?’' asked Anti- 
fer, by way of beginning the interview. 

“ My last.” 

“You refuse to give me Kamylk Pa- 
sha's letter unless I marry your sister?” 


“T refuse.” 
“ Then I will marry her.” 
“T knew that! A woman who bring. 


you two millions as a dowry! Why, a 
Rothschild's son would be only too happy 
to become the husband of Talisma.” 

“Well, I shall be only too happy,” 
said Antifer, with a grimace he took no 
pains to hide. 

“Come, then, brother-in-law,” said 
Zambuco. And he rose as if he were 
going to fetch her. 

“Ts she here?” asked Antifer. 

His face was like that of a condemned 
man on the morning of his execution 
when the gaoler says to him, “ Now, then, 
courage, please. To-day is the day.” 

“Calm your impatience,” replied the 


banker. “ Do you forget that Talisma is 
at Malta ?”” 

“Where are we going then?" asked 
Antifer, with a sigh of relief. 

“To the telegraph-office.” 

“ So as to send her the news.” 

“Yes. And to receive her reply.” 

“Send her the news if you like; but 
I may as well tell you that I have no 
intention of awaiting my intended at 
Tunis.” 

“ And why not?” 

“ Because you and I have no time to 
lose. The first thing for us to do is to go 
in search of the island, when we know 
where it is.” 

“ What does it matter whether we are 
a week early or late?” 

“ But it does matter, and you ought to 
be quite as eager as I am to enter into 
possession of Kamylk Pasha’s legacy.” 

Yes, quite as eager, for the banker— 
avaricious and rapacious, although he 
tried to hide his impatience under affected 
indifference—was burning with desire to 
get hold of his share of the millions. 

“ Be it so,” he said; “I agree with you. 
I will not send for my sister until our 
return. But I must let her know the 
happiness which awaits her.” 

*Yes, which awaits her!" replied 
Antifer, without thinking of the kind 
of happiness that was reserved for her 
who had waited so many years for the 
husband of her dreams. 

“Only,” continued Zambuco, “ we must 
have a regular engagement.” 

“ Write it out, and I will sign it.’ 

“With a forfeit for non-completion ?” 

“ Agreed. How much the forfeit?” 

“Let us say the two millions which 
will be your share.” 

“ All right ; be quick with it!" replied 
Antifer, resigned to becoming Talisma’s 
husband, as he could not escape that 
happiness. 

The banker took a sheet of white paper, 
and in his large handwriting drew out a 
contract to marry in all due form. It 
was stipulated that the share received 
by Captain Antifer, as legatee of Kamylk 
Pasha, should be handed over in its en- 
tirety to Talisma Zambuco in the event 
of his refusing to marry her within a 
fortnight of the discovery of the trea- 
sure. 

And with a furious flourish Antifer 
signed this contract, which the banker 
placed in one of the drawers of his safe. 

At the same time he took out a faded 
yellow paper—the letter he had received 
from Kamylk twenty years before. 

Antifer had taken out of his pocket-book 
another paper quite as faded and yellow. 
This was the document found on island 
number one. 

What a scene for a painter! The two 
legatees looking at each other, like duel- 
lists about to cross swords, their arms 
stretched out just a little, their fingers 
trembling at the contact of these papers 
they turned to hand over with regret. 

“Your letter ?”” said Antifer. 

“ Your document ?"” said Zambuco. 

The exchange was made. It was time. 
The two men’s hearts were beating so 
violently that they had nearly broken. 

The document indicating that it was to 
be taken by a certain Antifer of St. Malo 
to a certain Zambuco of Tunis bore the 
longitude of 7° 23’ z. ; 

The letter announcing that the said 


Zambuco of Tunis would one day receive 
avisit from the said Antifer of St. Malo 
bore the latitude of 8° 17’ s. 

All that was wanted was to cross these 
two lines on a map to discover the position 
of island number two. 

“ You have, doubtless, an atlas?” asked 
the banker. 

An atlas and a nephew,” replied 
Antifer. 

“ A nephew ?” 

“Yes, a sea-captain, who will take 
charge of this matter for us.”’ 

“Where is this nephew ?” 

“ At the Hotel de France.” 

“Come along, then, brother-in-law,” 
sald Zambuco, putting on a broad-brimmed 

t. 

“ Come along,” said Antifer. 

Off they went to the hotel. As they 
passed the post-office, Zambuco said he 
would go in and send a telegram to 
Malta. 

Antifer made no objection. The least 
he could do was to let the lady know that 
her hand had been solicited by an “ officer 
of the French marine,’ and, with her 
brother's consent, under most acceptable 
conditions as to fortune and family. 

The telegram having been paid for, the 
two legatees came out into the street, 
when Tregomain and Juhel caught sight 
of them, and hurried to meet them. 

When he noticed them, Antifer's first 
movement was to turn away his head. 
But mastering this inopportune weakness, 
he introduced his companion in an im- 
perious voice: 

“The banker, Zambuco."* 

The banker gave his future brother- 
in-law’s companions anything but an 
agreeable look. 

Then Antifer added— 

« Juhel, my nephew; Tregomain, my 
friend.” 

‘Then, at a sign, they all moved towards 
the hotel, avoiding, as they passed, Ben 
Omar and Nazim—whom they did not 
seem to know—mounted the stairs, and 
entered Antifer’s room, and locked the 
door. 

Antifer took out of his bag the atlas he 
had brought from St. Malo. He opened 
it at the map of the world, and, handing 
it to Juhel, said— 

“Seven degrees twenty-three minutes 
east, and three degrees seventeen minutes 
south.) 

Juhel could not help a gesture of annoy- 
ance. Latitude south! Kamylk Pasha 
was going to send them across the line ? 
Ah! his poor little Enogate! Tregomain 
hardly dared to look at him. 

“Well, what are you waiting for?” 
asked his uncle, in a tone which the 
young captain could only obey. 

He took the compasses, and following 
the seventh meridian, with the twenty- 
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three minutes added on, he ran down 
to the Equator. 

Running along the parallel of 3°17’, 
he stopped where it intersected the meri- 
dian. 

“ Well,’’ said Antifer, “ whereabouts are 
we?” 

“Tn the Gulf of Guinea.” 

“And more exactly ?”” 

“In Ma-Yumba Bay.” 


“To-morrow morning,” said Antifer, 
“we will take the diligence for Bone, 
and at Bone we will take the train to 
Oran.”” 

This was said in the tone of a man-o'- 
war captain, ordering to beat tc quarters, 
when the enemy is in sight. 

Turning to the banker, he said— 

“You will accompany us, of course?” 

“ Of course.” 

“To the Gulf of Guinea?” 

(To be continued.) ~ 


“Their arms stretched out just a little."’ 
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“ To the end of the world, if necessary.” 

“ Well, be ready to start.” 

“ T shall be ready, brother-in-law.” 

Tregomain uttered an involuntary 
“Ah!” At this qualification, so new to 


his ears, he was so astounded that he was 
unable to reply to the ironical salute with 
which the f 
retired. 

When the three were alone— 


anker honoured him as he 


“And so, you have consented?” said 


Tregomain. 
“Yes, bargeman. What then?” 
What then? No one could say any- 


thing, and that was why Tregomain and 
Juhel thought it best to keep silent. 

Two hours later the banker received a 
telegram from Malta. 

Talisma Zambuco informed him that 
she was the happiest of sisters, and ex- 
pected to be the peal of wives! 


or SS 


tae following week I came across my friend, 
the coastguardsman, accompanied by my 
other friend, the dog, on the headland, under 
the wall of the tiny circular fort. Stretched 
on the turf, with the dog beside him, he was 


ADIT: A DOG STORY. 
By ALFRED COLBECK, 


PART Il. 
sweeping the sea with his glass, and picking 
out the vessels, full-sailed, that, in the dis- 
tance, were slowly bearing up the Bristol 
Channel. I was alittle reluctant to break in 
upon his leisurely occupation, but, desirous 
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to know more of the dog’s history, I drew 
near. He heard my footfall, and, looking 
up, recognised me, and raised his finger to 
the braided rim of his soft squat cap. The 
dog came towards me, and, as at the station 
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when the children assembled, insinuatingly 
thrast his black, damp nose into my hand. 

“He’s after sweets, sir,” said the coast- 
guardsman, smiling. ‘He's as fond of them 
as the children are. Adit! here!” this to 
the dog in severe, reproving tones; “lie 
down.” The dog hung his head as if ashamed 
of his conduct, and immediately obeyed. 

“May I sit beside him, and give him one?” 
T asked. 

“Certainly, sir, if you wish,” said the 
coastguardsman, making room for me. 

I sat down, and quietly pushed a butter- 
scotch drop between Adit’s lips. With one 
eye upon his master, as if he were not quite 
certain of his approval, he took the sweet 
between his teeth and crunched it, but never 
looked at me to say “Thank you!” orto 
express his desire for more. Two others, 
however, found their way into his mouth in 
the same manner, and with the same result. 
The coastguardsman pretended to take no 
notice, but raised his glass to his eye, and 
seemed intent upon the movement of a large 
white-sailed vessel upon the horizon. By the 
faint smile upon his Jips I could see that he 
was perfectly well aware of what was going 
on, and was pleased with my attentions to the 
creature whom he loved. 

“You asked me about the dog’s former 
master,” said he, after a while, “and the 
events that followed the dog’s rescue from 
the cave.” 

“Yes,” said I, “could you continue the 
story?” 

“T have half an hour to spare,” he replied, 
“ if you really care to hear it.” 

“It would be a great pleasure to me to 
hear it,’’ I responded. 

“I didn’t tell you how it was that Jennie 
went away, and that the rope came over the 
cliff into my hands when I tugged at it. She 
had not deserted me, but had done me a good 
turn. She’s not so daft as people imagine. 
It was not until I reached home that I found 
out what had actually taken place. You 
know I was a long time in the adit, longer 
than I supposed, examining the tobacco and 
the ankers of spirits; and, while I was about 
this business, Jennie, who was anxiously 
watiting above, heard two men conversing in 
under-tones and coming down the hill. 
Their voices first reached her, then their 
footsteps. In the night-time, along the cliffs, 
sound carries a long way, and Jennie is won- 
derfully quick at hearing. I believe she knew 
more about the adit and the purpose for which 
it was used than we, the coastguardsmen, 
knew, but, like many daft people, she seldom 
spoke a word. She has a still tongueyet. I 
suppose, poor woman, it is with brooding 
over her own trouble, which is all the world 
to her. But for this incident, the smugglers’ 
secret would have been safe with Jennie. 
Well, as I said, she heard the men coming, 
and suspected who they were, and im- 
mediately sat upon the rock round which the 
rope was fastened, drew up the rope so far 
that it was hidden beneath her skirts, and 
faced the cliff in such a way as to cover that 
part of the rope which went over the edge. 
The men were startled at first to see her 
quietly sitting there; but when they dis- 
covered who it was, they spoke to her, asked 
her to go home, threatened to throw her into 
the sea, did all they could short of actual 
violence to force her away ; and there Jennie 
sat, sir, brave woman that she was, without 
replying so much as by a single word or the 
faintest sign, exactly as if she had been 
turned into stone. By her cunning and 
courage she saved my life. If the men had 
known that I was down there, I should never 
have come out alive. As it was, Jennie re- 
mained motionless and silent, as if she were 
& part of the rock itself, and thinking her to 
be doubly daft, when she was really wiser 
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than they were, they went away. What they 
had come down for, I do not know, unless it 
was to reconnoitre, and assure themselves 
that the goods were safe. 

“ When Jennie was quite certain that they 
had gone, she rose and flew over the ground 
to the station; but she forgot to thrust the 
rope back into its place. Consequently, it 
would not hold, and when I tugged at it, 
slipped over the rock and came toppling down 
upon me. All was quiet at the station. Dick 
was hard asleep, so was my wife, and I sup- 
pose Jennie did not make noise enough to 
wake them. Perhaps she was afraid of giving 
an alarm to others as well as to those at 
the station. Anyhow, not until the men 
began to drop in with the breaking of the 
dawn was my condition made known, and 
then she led them down to the adit, where I 
lay in enforced imprisonment among the 
bales and ankers.” 

“Did you find out who the two men 
were?” 

“T think so, sir, though not with absolute 
certainty ; that is, not with a certainty suf- 
ficient to bring them to book and put them 
upon trial. I should have liked dearly to do 
so, not for their eonnection with the smuggled 
goods so much, as for the dastardly attack 
which they made upon me some months 
after the goods were discovered. There were 
two men in Trelenza, the little church town 
that lies in the hollow of the hills above the 
bay—you know it, sir. You must have been 
there.” 

“ Yes, and a quaint old place it is, and very 
small to be dignified by the name of a church 
town.” 

“That is the fashion hereabouts, sir. 
There are smaller church towns than Tre- 
lenza. Well,as I was saying, there were two 
men in Trelenza whom we had long suspected 
as either smugglers themselves, or in league 
with smugglers; and, when Jennie told her 
tale, we immediately thought about them. 
They lived side by side in two thatched cot- 
tages well up towards the downs, and never 
seemed to follow any settled occupation. 
They were both married men, one of them 
with quite a large family, and the mystery 
was how they were supported on the very 
slender incomes which the men could obtain 
from the tiny garden plots in front of the 
cottages and the few goats owned in partner- 
ship and feeding on the stony hillsides. 
Other men in their position were earning an 
honest, if poor, livelihood as farm servants 
or miners, and, at the best of times, had very 
little money to spare; but money was plentiful 
with these two. Several times, and at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, had I passed the 
cottages when strolling up to the downs, and 
noticed, winter or summer, that they always 
had a good stack of furze and bracken in the 
little lean-to shed. Somehow, the stack 
never diminished, although they kept roar- 
ing fires in the cottages during the winter. 
One of the men, Bray his name was, had 
approached me, and tried toenter into conver- 
sation with an insinuating smoothness which 
I very much disliked; the .other, Bulwyn, 
was surly, and avoided me. Two days after 
my adventure in the adit, directly after the 
midday meal, I went up to the downs, with 
my glass under my arm, as if to obtain a 
wider sweep of the waters from the summit— 
you can see a long way with a good glass from 
up there—and took the dog with me. My real 
purpose was, if possible, to obtain informa- 
tion in some way, partly by keeping the cot- 
tages under my eye, and partly by giving Bray 
an opportunity to chat with me if he were so 
disposed. My ruse succeeded. I strode past 

he cottages without so much as looking at 
them. Both Bray and Bulwyn were in the 
gardens pulling up the weeds, and gathering 
them into two heaps to dry preparatory to 


firing them, and out of my eye-corner I saw 
that the dog had attracted their attention. I 
had not proceeded very far up the hill before 
I heard Bray’s footsteps following me, and 
presently, for he was walking fast, with the 
evident intention of catching me up, he came 
beside me. 

“«A fine day, sir,’ said he. 

“* Very fine,’ I replied. 

“You'll have a capital look-out from the 
ridge o’ the downs,’ he went on, keeping his 
eye on the dog, and scrutinising him care- 
fully. ‘ Very few sails within twenty miles 
or so will escape that glass o’ yours, with 
an eye behind it so keen as you do seem to 
have; and you coastguard fellows do need a 
keen eye, if anybody do. But, bless me, sir, 
there isn't haaf the smuggling there used to 
be, no, nor a quarter, sir, and your keenness 
be mostly thrown away.” 

“*Do you think so?’ I asked, wishing to 
draw him on, for I knew he wanted to talk 
about the dog. 

“Ay, for sure,’ said he; then, after a 
pause, ‘I do see you’ve got a new addition to 
the station,’ nodding toward the dog. ‘He 
be a well set-up animal, with a big head of his 
own, and a clean set o’ teeth, as I saw just 
now when he shook that rabbit-skin, but 
young. What age may he be, sir?’ 

“«T can scarcely tell you,’ I replied. 

«A matter o’ ten months, or so, I should 
guess by the look obn,’ he went on, ‘ but you 
haven’t had him long, maybe. Where did 
he come from?’ 

“«T found him two days ago down by tho 
bay,’ said I. 

“*Ah! say youso? A friend o’ mine, a 
trader to Falmouth, a Guernsey man he be, 
have a dog ’zactly like’n; and he do seem 
to me, beggin’ your pardon, to be the very 
same. But how he’ve come ashore to 
Trelenza I cannot make out, unless the boat 
were passing and he was thrown or jumped 
overboard. Dogs like he be are powerful 
good swimmers, so they do say. What do 
you call’n, sir?’ and he peered cunningly 
into my face. 

“What did your friend call his dog?’ I 
asked, not wishing to betray myself by 
mentioning the name we had given him, and 
yet anxious to continue the conversation, for 
I felt that I was on a fruitful track. 
Already had I come to the conclusion that 
Bray knew the dog, and that his story was 
so far correct as concerned his former 
ownership by the Guernsey skipper, who 
might, or might not, bea trader to Falmouth, 
and who was certainly a smuggler. My 
impression was that he had taken the dog 
into the adit when he deposited there the 
contraband goods, and had forgotten him. 
Both Bray and Bulwyn were surprised to see 
him with me, because they thought he was 
across the Channel with his master. I 
listened carefully for Bray’s reply, but 
watched the dog to see whether he would in 
any way answer to the name. 

“ «He had a French name for’n,’ said he. 
‘He called’n Flot.’ The dog immediately 
pricked his ears, looked round, and wagged 
his tail. ‘Sure ’nough that be the name 
obn,’ Bray continued excitedly. ‘See, sir; 
the dog do know it. Flot!’ and the dog 
came up to him, and expectantly lifted his 
eyes to the man’s face. ‘He be my friend's 
dog, sir. There be no doubt about it. You'd 
better let me habn, and I’ll see that he goes 
back into the right hands.’ 

“«Nay,’ said I, ‘if your friend wants his 
dog let him fetch him.’ 

“«What’s that you do say, sir?’ asked 
Bray, although he knew well enough, and 
only wanted to gather time to weigh the 
meaning of my refusal. . 

“<Tf your friend wants his dog let him 
fetch him,’ I repeated. 

[‘' Perheps 
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“« Perhaps he may,’ answered Bray, after 
& moment’s pause, and darting at me a swift, 
vindictive look; ‘and if he do you'll know 
it,’ with which he abruptly turned on his 
heel and strode back into the valley. 

“Tt was now quite clear to me that Bray’s 
intention was to obtain possession of the dog, 
lest, when wandering about Pednelvis, the 
dog should betray an inclination to enter the 
adit, and so reveal the smugglers’ secret store- 
room ; also that neither he nor bis companion 
yet knew that the secret had been discovered, 
and the store-room emptied of its last 
deposits. An attempt would certainly be 
made to remove the goods that were still 
supposed to be lying there, and, by carefully 
watching the place, it might he possible to 
lay hands upon the men. For an hour or so 
I lay on the ridge of the downs, pretending 
to level my glass occasionally on objects far 
out at sea, but really noting the movements 
of Bray and Bulwyn in the garden plots 
below me. It seemed to me that Bray was 
telling his neighbour about the dog. Twice 
they went tothe undiminishing stack of furze 
and bracken, and I would have given my 
little finger plainly to see what they were 
doing, but the distance was too far for me 
to detect this by the naked eye, and I did 
not care further to arouse their suspicions by 
bringing the glass to bear directly upon them. 
I was almost sure that the inner part of the 
stack consisted of tobacco and spirits, and I 
resolved that, sooner or later, we would pay 
& surprise visit to the cottages, and ascertain 
whether I had guessed correctly. 

“Well, sir, would you believe it? with all 
our watching at the adit, we missed them; 
and when we paid our surprise visit, they 
were ready for us, and had cleared everything 
away.” 

“Then I suppose there was some other 
way into the adit than the way by the s.a?” 
said I. 

“Yes, that was just it, sir,” answered the 
coastguardsman. ‘It opened up somewhere 
into the land; and they soon found out, 
despite our watching, that the goods were gone, 
and that the adit could be used no longer.” 

“ And do you say you found nothing what- 
ever on your surprise visit to the cottages ?”” 
Lasked. 

“Nothing contraband,” said he, “no- 
thing on which we could secure a convic- 
tion. There were five of us—four of the 
force and Dick, who asked permission to 
accompany us —and we dropped down upon 
them as we thought unawares from the 
shoulder of the hill. We met with no re- 
sistance. Bray wickedly laughed at us. 
Bulwyn watched our proceedings with a 
scowl. The children shouted scornfully, and 
seemed to regard it as a good bit of fun. 
The women, especially Bray’s wife, were 
furious, calling us all the foul names they 
could put their tongues to; and when we 
entered the cottages themselves, and began 
to search among the furniture, under the 
beds, beneath the thatch, in the cupboards, 
everywhere, I believe they would have fallen 
upon us tooth and nail if they had not been 
Kept off by the men. The stack was hollow, 
as I had suspected, but there was nothing in 
the hollow at the time of our search. The 
goods must have been removed somewhere, 
but where we failed to discover—perhaps 
hidden among the rocks on the hillside, or 
buried in one of the gardens. We kept a 
close eye upon the premises for two or three 
months, and exercised a most cautious and 
exact watch over the doings of the families ; 
but they were too sharp forus. Once, in the 
early part of December, we sighted a small 
schooner, which, so far as we could make 
out, ran up between the Longships and the 
Scilly Islands, and was bearing in toward the 
land as if with the intention of putting into 
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Polgrenna, but, as we supposed, in answer 
to some signal conveyed from the top of the 
downs, altered her course, and went off 
westerly as if for the Irish coast; and we 
always thought that this was the Guernsey 
man back again with another cargo from 
across the Channel.” 

“You spoke just now of a dastardly attack 
made upon you by these two men. When 
did that occur?” 

“One very dark night in February. Dick 
had gone. He went the day after the search. 
I wish he had been with me, then the villains 
might have been secured ; but, as it was, they 
got clean away. Still, I had Adit with me, 
and to him and daft Jennie I owe my life. I 
was told off to take the northward track, 
which was the loneliest and most dangerous ; 
and, although all our instructions were kept 
secret, and a man never knew his instructions 
until the very day preceding the night on 
which they were to be carried out, Bray 
and Bulwyn somehow became aware of my 
patrol. Perhaps they were lingering about 
the station, and saw me start. The track 
skirted the cliffs, in and out, for they are 
very much broken in this direction ; and the 
few houses in the scattered hamlets between 
here and Trelenza lie some distance back 
from the cliffs, as you will know. It was 
a long patrol, not much less than six miles 
each way, considering the zigzags, and, at 
the end of it, I met the man from the Pol- 
grenna station, who had a lonely road 
enough, but better than mine. especially on 
the return journey. After the first two 
miles returning, he would have the friendly 
lights of the town to guide him; but my 
journey was into thick darkness, a darkness 
which increased as I came nearer to the 
end. It seemed to be so solid that I might 
almost have cut it with a knife. Now and 
again, between one whitened rock and an- 
other, I placed my fingers on the top of Adit's 
back and followed on carefully, because I 
knew that, assisted by scent as well as vision, 
he would keep the track, and might be fully 
trusted to guide me aright. Fortunately, it 
was a very calm night. To pass along a 
path like that on a night so dark and in a 
roaring wind would be dangerous indeed. 
Far below me, I could hear the low surging 
of the water as it was sucked in and out 
among the rocks. We were within a mile 
and a half of the station, and nearing a place 
where the track dipped to an angle close be- 
side an ugly bit of cliff formed by the inwash 
of the sea, when Adit suddenly stopped and 
uttered a low growl. 

“*What’s the matter, my boy?’ said I, 
after listening intently for several seconds, 
and hearing no sound except the swishing 
and gurgling of the sea. I could not see 
him. So I bent down and felt him with both 
hands, and found that he was standing almost 
rigid, with his head set, and pointing along 
the track. He growled again. Just then, 
right before me, a goat cried ‘Baa!’ and 
made off, with a crunching sound, through 
the dried heather up the hill. I naturally 
thought that the goat had been lying across 
the track, and thereby accounted for Adit’s 
perturbation. ‘Come, old fellow,’ said I, 
‘you're not afraid of a goat. On you go!’ 
and with that I gave him a push, and he 
began to creep forward slowly and cautiously. 
After moving a few yards in this way, and 
when we were close upon the turn in the 
track, without the least warning he made a 
sudden spring, and I thought he had surely 
gone over the cliff, until I heard him worry- 
ing at some heavy, struggling body, which he 
seemed to have pinned to the ground. There 
was a sound of laboured breathing, then a 
deeply muttered oath, then a yell of pain, all 
coming through the hoarse rattle of the dog’s 
worrying, and I began to wonder what would 


be the end of it. It was so intensely dark 

that, for a time, I could do nothing but listen. 

To my right, separated from the track by 

a low mound, was the cliff, which, after a 

steep, grassy incline of fifteen or twenty feet, 

broke away sheer from a lip of black rock to 

the chasm below. Once over the lip, and 

nothing could save a man. It was a clear 

drop of nearly two hundred feet. In their 
desperate struggle I feared that both dog and 
man might roll over the mound on to the 
incline, and then God preserve them! Could 
I prevent such a catastrophe? I would try. 
For that purpose I turned into the heather 
on my left, intending first to drag the dog off 
if he would not respond to my call, and then 
help the man, whoever he might be, out of 
danger. Better for me would it have been if 
I had remained where I was. I had not 
taken two steps before I was suddenly seized 
by the legs and violently thrown to the 
ground. Before I could recover from the 
shock, some one was upon me, a heavy man 
with rough, strong fingers, which he at- 
tempted to clasp around my neck, and power- 
ful thumbs, that, once fixed across my throat, 
would soon have pressed the life out of me. 
‘There were two of them, then,’ thought I, 
and immediately I knew that they were Bray 
and Bulwyn, who had waylaid me, and in- 
tended settling their grudge against me by 
throwing me over the cliff. How thankful I 
was that Adit was with me, and had one of 


them down! I could leave them to settle 
their own business. The other necded all 
my attention. I felt for my pistol, but could 


not reach it; so, doubling my fist, I struck 
out, and caught my opponent somewhere on 
the face. This had the immediate effect of 
loosing his grip upon my throat, and none 
too soon; his weight upon me, too, was 
somewhat relieved, and I tried to throw him 
off, but, before I could do so, a savage blow 
from a thick piece of wood or metal, which 
caught me across the forehead, knocked me 
senseless. I carry the mark, sir, to this day, 
and shall until the day of my death.” 

He raised his cap, and showed me a great 
scar starting above the left eye and running 
upward into his hair. 

“ How did it end?" said I, drawing a deep 
breath, for I had become excited over the 
narration. 

“In this way, sir. When I came to, I 
found that I was being dragged over the 
mound. There was an intolerable singing in 
my ears, and my brain was all in a whirl 
Through the singing I could hear a con- 
fusion of noises: the surging of the sea, the 
cry of a man in pain, the dog worrying, and 
all about me the darkness. I was moving. 
Some one was pulling at me, rolling, pushing, 
and I had neither power nor inclination to 
resist. Suddenly, my ribs were struck with 
great force by a man’s foot, and I began to 
descend rapidly. It flashed upon me that, 
if the impetus could not be stayed, I should 
presently be over the lip of the black rock, 
and in two or three seconds dashed to pieces. 
I clutched at the grass. It gave way. I 
clutched again, desperately. It held. Slowly 
I worked my fingers into the soil, and pulled 
myself up an inch or two. I heard a blow, 
which was instantly followed by a howl of 
pain from Adit, and I concluded that the 
man who had sent me rolling down the 
incline was now attacking the dog, and 
driving him away from his companion. 
Soon Adit was sniffing beside me, and licking 
my face, which was wet and warm with the 
blood that had run, and was still running, 
from my wound. He whined piteously as 
he licked me, but I could say nothing to 
him, and, indeed, did not want, for I was 
afraid that, at the sound of my voice, the 
men might venture down the incline, and 
effectually finish their work. A great dread 


possessed me that they might even loosen 
some of the rocks above, and set them 
rolling toward me, to make sure that I was 
really gone, 

“© Have € finished him?’ asked Bulwyn. 

“ «For sarten,’ answered Bray, by which I 
knew that the latter was my assailant. ‘The 
fishes’ll be nibblin’ at e afore mornin’, and 
he swore a terrible oath at what he supposed 
to be my dead body. 

“«That dog would ha’ killed me ef you 
hadn't a come to my help,’ said Bulwyn. 
“Where have he gone to?’ 

“*How do I know?’ answered Bray 
snappishly. ‘It’s as black as hell. I can’t 
see nothin’, He be on the edge o’ the cliff, 
I reckon, by the sound obn, whinin’ for his 
master. Come on!’ 

“«T wish he were over,’ said Bulwyn. 

“*Do ego down, then, and push’n over,’ 
said Bray, his temper rising. ‘Come on! I 
telle. Dogs can’t talk. We've no cause to 
fear what he may say.’ 

Bulwyn obeyed ; but by his staggering 
footsteps as they went away through the 
heather I knew that Adit had nearly dis- 
abled him. My position now was only a 
little less dangerous than before. I was 
alone in the darkness, except for Adit, who 
kept on whining beside me, and licking my 
face and hands, probably within a few inches 
of the edge of the cliff, and, through 
faintness, occasioned by loss of blood, in 
imminent peril of slipping down, and 
toppling over. I reached out one hand, dug 
my fingers into tthe soil, until they held 
firmly, then reached out the other, and did 
the same, and slowly drew myself away 
another few inches from the fearful chasm. 
The small stones, loosened in my efforts, 
rolled away and leaped into the gulf below. 
I heard them go, but did not hear them 
strike the bottom. That sound was 
deadened by the sound of the sea. The 
effort of drawing myself up was almost too 
much for me. I was losing consciousness. 
With a supreme exercise of will power I 
recovered myself, and lay flat upon the 
incline, breathing hard, and trying to 
summon up strength suflicient for another 
attempt. Adit guessed my intention from 
the effort I had already made. With his 
teeth he took firmly hold of my jacket at the 
back of the neck, and began to pull me 
upward with all his might. ‘Good dog!’ I 
murmured, at which he whined through his 
teeth, still retaining his hold, and pulling 
with a series of jerks, that shook me con- 
siderably, but were a real help to me never- 
theless. I believe if I had gone over, he 
would have held on, and gone over with me. 
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But I drew myself up, with his help, in the 
same fashion as before, until I lay across 
@ little grassy knoll, and there, thoroughly 
exhausted, I swooned, and must have seemed 
for some time like one dead. 

“When I came to myself, Adit was still 
there, whining, and had resumed his 
affectionate task. He was licking my face 
and hands. The darkness was departing. I 
was half.way up the slope, and in a fairly 
secure position. My head was intensely 
painful, and my side, where Bray’s foot had 
kicked me, when he thought to send me to 
the bottom, ached terribly. I stretched out 
my left arm, intending to continue my efforts 
to reach the mound above me that separated 
the track from the incline, but a sharp pain 
in my left ribs caused me to draw it back 
again, with a bitter cry, while the perspira- 
tion broke out under the clots of blood upon 
my brow. I saw that any further attempt 
would be useless. Two of my ribs were 
broken. I was so very weak that I was in 
danger of fainting again, and any awkward 
or accidental movement would have dis- 
placed me from my uncertain resting-place. 
If help were not soon forthcoming I must go 
down after all—that I felt, and it urged me 
to test the dog's intelligence. 

«+ Adit!’ I said, and he gave up whining, 
and looked in my face in a wonderful way. 
“You must go to the station, there’s a good 
dog, and bring me help atonce.’ He pricked 
his ears, looked up at the mound, then back 
again in my face, as if inquiring whether he 
had rightly understood me. ‘Yes,’ I con- 
tinued, nodding towards the mound, ‘ off you 
go. Adit, do you hear? and bring some one 
back with you.’ 

“ He went part way up the slope, and then 
looked at me once more. ‘Yes,’ said I. 
‘It's all right. Off you go!’ and he darted 
away. It seemed a very long time to me 
before I saw him again, but it was really not 
more than a quarter of an hour. Over the 
mound he came, bounding joyfully, and im- 
mediately after Jennie’s form rose above the 
barrier. Horror-stricken by my appearance, 
and the perilous position in which, consider- 
ing my helplessness, I was placed, she could 
say nothing, but simply gazed at me with 
dilated eyes. Then she came over the mound 
and slid down to me. 

“Wha: be the matter, my son?’ said she, 
as tenderly as she would have spoken to a 
little child. 

“*+T've been hurt, Jennie,’ I replied. 

“¢Ah! poor dear,’ said she. ‘I do see 
you have. They be villainous men—villain- 
ous!’ and she shook her head in horror at 
their deed. I thought then how rapidly she 
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had jumped to the correct conclusion. She 
knew at once that my injuries were not acci- 
dental, but the result of a treacherous and 
brutal attack. 

“*Can you help me on to the track, 
Jennie?’ I asked. 

“Tl try,’ said she. ‘Wait a minute,’ 
aud taking my cap she disappeared, only to 
be back again presently with the cap full of 
water. I drank some, and with the rest she 
bathed my face. This revived me. Then 
she dug a series of footholds in the slope, 
and holding me under the arms, with a 
strength I did not give her credit for, she 
drew me slowly up. Backwards, with ex- 
treme caution, she moved as she drew me, 
but at last she got me over the mound, and 
safely resting on the heather. All these 
proceedings Adit watched with the keenest 
interest. When her difficult task was ac- 
complished, Jennie fixed her eyes upon the 
dog, and became contemplative. 

“ «What is it, Jennie?’ I asked. 

“Shall I go, or he?’ said she. 

“« Better you, Jennie,’ I replied. ‘You 
can make them understand what I want.’ 

“*T suppose so,’ said she, in a half-doubt- 
ful tone. ‘But the dog—he do know, and 
can do everything but speak; and you do 
need some one to stay with e.’ 

“Let the dog stay, Jennie,’ said I. 

“Right, master,’ she answered, and away 
she went like the wind. My mates came to 
fetch me, all but one who went for the 
doctor. My wife, in fear lest I should not 
recover, prepared the little bedroom for my 
reception ; and I was kept indoors, what with 
weakness in the head and the broken ribs 
knitting, for ten long weeks, the worst spell 
of sickness I’ve ever had in my life.” 

“ Did Bray and Bulwyn escape?’”’ said I, 
with the wish in my heart that the dastardly 
fellows had been brought to justice. 

“ Quite,” answered the coastguardsman. 
“From that day they were never again seen 
in the neighbourhood, at least, never on the 
land. Their families followed them, and the 
cottages fell into decay.” 

“Never on the land,” I echoed, in sur- 
prise. ‘“ Where then?” 

“ That I will tell you some other time, sir,” 
he replied, as he rose from the turf on which 
we had been reclining. “It is the most 
wonderful part of the story, and reflects the 
greatest credit upon Adit; doesn’t it, old 
fellow?” and he patted the handsome crea- 
ture that stood beside him. ‘Good morning, 
sir!’ and, touching the rim of his cap with 
his forefinger, he left me to ruminate, and 
disappeared within the tiny fort. 

(To be continued.) 
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sour three miles from the mouth of the 
Titchfield river, not far from the ruins 
of ‘“‘ Mr. Wriothesley’s right statelie house,” 
the remains of an old water-mill will be 
seen. There is not much left of it now, but 
the deep semicircular groove in the brick- 
work shows where the great wheel once re- 
volved. 

The stream is still dammed up some twelve 
or fifteen feet in height, and here and there 
the pent-up water rushes through the holes 
and crannies of the old boarding with joyful 
sound. A large mass of Herb Robert, with 
its brilliant red flowers and foliage, hangs in 
luxuriant profusion just about the spot where 
a stream of water is escaping in wreaths of 
white foam into the pool below. The 
soothing sound of falling water only serves 
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to make the silence felt, and so still and quiet 
is it that on the rustic bridge above two 
pheasants are strutting, while in the pool 
below a moorhen is moving among the flags 
and water-weeds. All around, from the tall 
reeds and grasses, the sedge-warblers are 
uttering their harsh notes, and over the 
stream where the white flowers of the water 
crowfoot have attracted myriads of insects, 
the swallows are skimming. Several huge 
elm-trees throw their grateful shadow on the 
bridge, and the dog-roses are in full bloom 
in the tall and tangled hedges that skirt the 
lane, while over the whole quiet scene the 
swifts are sailing and shrieking with delight. 

But one hundred years ago the place pre- 
sented a very different aspect. The great 
wheel of the water-mill was in constant rota- 


tion, and the quiet was broken by the sound 
of the mighty forge-hammer, which could be 
heard miles away. For the mill and forge, 
together with the house hard by now covered 
with ivy, in the chimneys of which th 
swallows are building, was then in the occu- 
pation of one Henry Cort, who has been 
called the “ founder of the iron trade,’’ and 
the “ author of our modern iron aristocracy.”’ 
And it was in his “little mill at Fontley” 
that he invented, or at any rate brought to 
perfection, those processes in the manufac- 
ture of iron which have placed Great Britain 
in the forefront among the mercantile coun- 
tries of Europe. 

The story of his life, which is pathetio 
enough, is soon told. Henry Cort was a 
North-country lad, the son of a brickmaker, 
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who came up to London to seek his fortune. 
As a naval agent, carrying on his business in 
the Strand, he was struck with the fact that 
most of the iron used for Government pur- 
poses was of Russian manufacture. This 
led him to carefully consider the iron ques- 
tion; and in 1775, relinquishing his business 
ae Strand, where he had made a con- 
siderable fortune, he rented the premises at 
Fontley, and converted them into a forge 
and iron-mill. Here for some few years he 
worked steadily and silently at his experi- 
ments: after “great study, labour, and 
expense,” he “ invented and brought to per- 
fection ”—to quote his own words—"a pecu- 
liar method and process of preparing, welding, 
and working various sorts of iron, and of 
reducing the same into use by machinery ; 
a farnace, and other apparatus, adapted and 
applied to the said process.” 

These processes he duly patented, and the 
value of his invention was at once and 
generally acknowledged. From the Ad- 
miralty he received orders for large quan- 
tities of iron; and having secured a wharf 
and other premises at Gosport, he proceeded 
to carry on business on an extensive scale. 
Bat having spent his entire fortune of 
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£20,000 in perfecting his inventions, he was 
compelled to seek for further capital. He 
therefore entered into an agreement with 
Adam Jellicoe, the father of his partner, and 
Deputy Paymaster in the Navy, who from 
time to time advanced him sums of money 
amounting in all to over £50,000. Suddenly, 
in 1789, Adam Jellicoe died, when defalca- 
tions were discovered in his public accounts 
to the extent of nearly £40,000, of which 
some £27,000 had been advanced to Cort. 

For this large sum Cort was now held 
responsible by the Admiralty, who took 
possession of his patents, which had been 
assigned to Adam Jellicoe, together with the 
properties at Fontley and Gosport; and 
Henry Cort—the “ Tubal Cain of England” 
—left his little mill a ruined man. A few 
years later Mr. Pitt, in consideration of the 
national importance of Cort’s inventions, 
granted the unfortunate man and his twelve 
children a pension of £200 a year. But 
misfortune and disappointment had already 
done their work ; his constitution was shat- 
tered and his spirit broken; and he died 
not many years afterwards, and was buried 
in Hampstead churchyard. 

But there, in the ‘little mill at Fontley,” 


were perfected those inventions in the manu- 
facture of iron “ which have added six hun- 
dred millions to the wealth of the kingdom, 
and given employment to some six hundred 
thousand working people during three genera- 
tions.” No less than 8,200 furnaces after 
the pattern of Cort’s invention are said to be 
now in operation in Great Britain alcne. 
But neither wealth nor honour descended 
on the poor bankrupt inventor; only trouble 
and misfortune and the achings of a broken 
heart. 

His “little mill at Fontley ” was occupied 
for a time, it seems, by Samuel Jellicoe, his 
former partner, but after a while it fell into 
disuse, and then into a ruin; and where the 
sound of the hammer had echoed down tke 
valley, only the voice of the turtle-dove, and 
the music of falling water, and the chatter 
of the sedge-birds, are to be heard; while the 
stems of the creeping plants—the silver-weed, 
and the yellow cinquefoil, and the straggling 
stork’s-bill—trail all over the spot where 
once the “puddling’’ of iron was in full 
swing. Down the lane leading to the ruined 
mill the ground is hard with iron clinker, 
which stare out of the roadway and call to 
mind the tragic history of Henry Cort. 
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SOME NEW GAMES FOR BOYS. 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.B.G.8. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, etc.) 


race, or competition—for it is more 
than a race—requires not only speed, but 
activity and strength to a large degree. 


VI.— LEAPING THE BARRIER. 


room, varying from about eighteen inches to 
five feet in heigh On the right-hand side of 
the room we would place a form or at 5 


four to five feet, another object should be 
placed—perhaps a vaulting-horse would again 
amswer the purpose. Thus a barricade would 


The objects of the contest are to start from 
@ given point, run overa prescribed distance, 
and jump over certain objects en route. 


in a line with this, a pair of chairs might be 
placed, with the seats turned towards each 
other ; then continuing the line and making 


be formed across the centre of the room, as in 
fig. 1. 
If the contest takes place out of doors, 


First, let us provide the apparatus. 


If the 
contest is indoors—say, in a gymnasium—we 
would erect a number of barriers across the 


the objects higher, a small vaulting-horse, hurdles can be substituted for the other object 


or a pair of forms standing upon each other, 
might be placed ; and finally, at a height of 


(see fig. 2) ; but they must vary in height fron 
two to four feet. 


The contest is an individual test, and 
decided by time. A timekeeper is therefore 


: mecessary. When the start is given, the 


competitor should dash away from the start- 
ing-line, run up to and jump over the lowest 
object, continue running until the other end 
of the room or course has been reached ; 
here he should turn, and, continuing the run 


* to the centre of the room, leap over the chairs, 
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and run on to the starting-line, without 
stopping. He should again turn, run to the 
centre of the room, and jump over the third 
object, the small horse or forms, then con- 
tinue his run to the end of the room. Here 
turning for the last time, he should run 
towards the centre, and leap over the fourth 
and highest object, and make the best of his 
way home to the starting-line. As he crosses 
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the line, the timekeeper should mark his 
time, and place it opposite to his name. 

The next competitor then goes through the 
same experience, and at the finish will also 
be timed. The competitor who goes through 
the performance in the quickest time will be 
adjudged the winner. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO CUT OUT TUNES FOR AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


By Recinatp A. R. BENNETT, uA. (Oxon.), 


Author of “How to make a Stereoscope,” “ How to make a Half-plate Camera,” etc., etc. 


oO" this occasion we enter quite a new field 

of research ; this ia not going to be a 
photographic, or an electrical paper. But 
for one boy who goes in for photography or 
electricity there must be hundreds who are 
the possessors of what are commonly known 
by the above title of “Automatic Musical 
Instraments,” so that I feel quite justified in 
addressing a new audience on the subject of 
their hobby. Moreover, these instruments 
are bought by the very boys to whom this 
paper is likely to be of use, for those who 
buy them are not usually those who can turn 
off a sonata of Beethoven’s or a fugue of 
Bach’s by the instrumentality of their own 
fingers. It is those who are unable tc do 
this, either from want of learning or practice, 
that become purchasers of the machines 
which will (theoretically) play any tune by 
merely turning a handle. 

I should think there can be but few arti- 
cles of merchandise which have undergone 
such a profusion of changes and so many 
developments as the one before us. I can 
eall to mind, not so very many years ago, the 
time when what was practically the first of 
these instruments was sold, and in those 
days no one thought that anything very 
wonderful was likely to come of it. “What!” 
said the admirer of Haydn’s “ Symphonies ” 
and Mendelsschn’s “ Songs without Words,” 
who had toiled for years to give their due 
meed of expression to the works of the 
greatest masters, “shall we indeed live to 
behold a time when the toil of our early 
days will be supplanted by the use of paper 
bands, with no attempt made to render the 
expression of the original music?” and the 
unfortunate “automatics”? were condemned 
as being a “soulless” people, devoid of all 
capabilities of comprehending the mysteries 
of the Harmonic Muse. These instruments 
were—some of them—retailed ‘at the not 
very considerable price of 16s., so perhaps 
there was reason for the remarks of the 
critics, since under such circumstances one 
can imagine that even the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus” or the “ Wedding March” would 
lose much of its charm. 

But “the old order changeth, yielding 
place to new,” or, as it is beautifully ex- 
pressed in your French phrase-book, “ Nous 
avons changé tout cela.” I have before me 
at the present moment a book of 207 pages, 
containing a list of music published for the 
« Molian Organ,” an instrument lately 
brought out by Messrs. G. Whight & Co., 
225 Regent Street, w., which contains pieces 
by Handel, Mendelssohn, Bach, Liszt, Sulli- 
van—every imaginable author, and a vast 
lot of whom I never in my life heard before ! 
To buy the most expensive form of this 
instrument you have to put down your 
cheque or banknotes to the tune (this is not 
a joke) of 1041. sterling! This is a double 
manual (excuse the expression) organ, some 
part of which is played by an operator, but 
the larger part is done entirely by automatic 
paper bands. When both are playing to- 
gother the effect is obtained of two players, 


so you can easily imagine that some very 
grand results can be attained. Those who 
have testified to the musical qualities of this 
instrument include Messrs. Sarasate, Dan 
Godfrey, Jean de Reszke, Madame Berthe 
Marx, and Mrs. Kendal; I have only chosen 
those you are likely to know. 

When I have made my fortune I quite 
intend to get one of these instruments; at 
present we will consider those of a somewhat 
humbler class. However, I may remark 
that, if you can afford to buy one of them, 
you can cut out music for it by the rules 
which are to come, if you have a sufficiency 
of brain power to enable you to alter the 
keys and the number of notes to suit the 
larger instrument. 

Those who can afford to buy the more 
expensive organ can, however, usually afford 
to buy the music, but my object is to teach 
those who have the humbler sort to cut out 
simple tunes for themselves. After all, I 
daresay they will get as much fun by cutting 
out * Daisy Bell’ or “’E dunno where ’e 
are” as the “gilded” owner of the other 
machine will by his success in rendering 
Chopin’s Concerto in E minor, Op. 11, Allegro 
Maestoso. 

The one grand difficulty with which the 
manufacturers had to contend in developing 
this class of organ was that the notes pro- 
duced by the passage of the wind through 
the holes of the paper were liable to be 
slurred by the too gradual admission of the 
air, which in the case of the first thing of 
the kind (which was manufactured in 1848, 
and exhibited by the Society of Arts in 1851) 
was too awful to be endured by the educated 
ear. In this case, however, ordinary organ 
pipes were used, and it isn’t very wonderful 
that they did not produce a very satisfactory 
effect. ‘ 

The next thing to be done (I am sorry I 
have to go into details, but it is really an in- 
teresting history, and you ought to under- 
stand the construction of your own grinder 
if you are to work properly) was to use reeds 
instead of pipes. However, the result was 
still far from pleasing, and success was re- 
garded as impossible until some brilliant 
genius hit on the plan that the alterations 
ought to be made in the method of admit- 
ting the wind, instead of in the reeds them- 
selves. Observe at this point how fortunes 
are made by the direction of your intellect in 
a different course to other people, for by 
striking out a fresh line that individual 
brought it to pass that millions of instru- 
ments have been sold of a sort which would 
have otherwise been involved in the romantic 
interest of a bygone age! So great a success 
has been accorded to the efforts of succeeding 
experimenters in this line that it is perfectly 
impossible to tell, in the case of superior in- 
struments of this class, that they are not 
being played by a most experienced and 
skilful musician! Some leading musical 
man is popularly reported to have said that 
the day of manual practice was over, and 
that the people of the future would play by 


means of paper bands! This does appear to 
me to be going a little far in the other 
direction; I rather fancy that my fellow 
mortals will not abandon the use of their 
fingers as instrumentalists in my time! 

To pass over the further improvements 
made at different times, you will find, if you 
look carefully at your own instrument, that 
it will belong to one of two classes—either 
the reeds are actuated by means of wind 
passing down channels cut in the wood bar 
over which the paper passes—which in the 
case of some machines are rather large, as the 
“ Orguinette,” and in that of others very 
small, as in the “Celestina ”—or the air is 
admitted to the passages by the paper 
lifting little levers as it passes along, as in 
the case of the ‘ Organina.” The latter 
class gives the best musical effect, but is 
open to the objection that the paper has to 
stand a good deal more wear and tear, as the 
levers wear it out. On the other hand, 
those of the “ Celestina” class can use ex- 
tremely thin paper, as there is hardly any 
wear on it. 

By far the commonest of its class is the 
“American Orguinette,’’ which presents 
itself in a variety of forms to the purchaser. 
We will first think of the method of cutting 
out tunes for these, as they are the most 
often met with, and the same system can be 
carried out, by making the required altera- 
tions, in the case of any other instrument. 

The paper used for the Orguinette is 
7% inches wide, and of a peculiar whity- 
brown colour. You can buy it from the 
makers, or—if they are disagreeable—from 
McArthur & Co., Dalsholme Mills, Glassford 
Street, Glasgow. In experimenting with 
short tunes you can use ordinary cartridge 
paper. If glued together at the end of each 
strip, and the hole cut across the join, it will 
not affect the tune. 

It is quite easy to cut out music for the 
Orguinette, and no knowledge of music 
whatever is required except the names of 
the notes, and the relative values of quavers, 
crotchets, etc. Before you attempt to trans- 
pose a tune you must find out what is the 
scale of notes on your instrument. The ordi- 
nary Orguinette is set in the scale of A, and 
the notes are A, B, C sharp, D, E, F sharp, 
G, G sharp, A, B, C sharp, D, E, F sharp. 
Those notes are selected which will give the 
largest range of tunes without alteration. 
In this scale it will be seen that we have all 
the notes in the ascending scale of A, with 
G natural introduced ; this is often wanted, 
in fact it would be frequently impossible to 
play a tune without it. 

In all large shops where these instruments 
are sold and the music manufactured there 
is a man retained expressly to transpose the 
tunes—i.e. to change them from their original 
scale into the one in which the instrument 
plays, so that they will sound all right on it. 
The number of tunes which they get into it is 
simply marvellous in the case of the Orgui- 
nette. Imagine Handel’s feelings if he had 
been told that the “Hallelujah Chorus” would 
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in future years come to be ground out by a 
mechanical instrument having only fourteen 
notes! Yet this and the “Dead March in 
Saul” are mentioned on every list. 

The following rough-and-ready way will 
enable you to cut out your tune without any 
musical knowledge. Simply sit down to the 
piano and play the tune through, only 
allowing yourself the fourteen notes on the 
instrument. You will find that, in one way 
or another, you can get it allin. Then mark 
the notes on your strip of paper, as I shall 
direct presently. Having got in the treble, 
you have now to get in the bass, chords, etc., 
using the lower notes on your scale, and thus 
rig out the complete tune. Try a simple 
tune first, for if you attempt a too elaborate 
one you will produce an effect more in- 
teresting than beautiful. 

Now for cutting out the music. I will tell 
you how you can cut out some for the 
Orguinette, Celestina, or similar instrument, 
as I don’t think many of you will have the 
631. or 1041. “ Holian ” with its five octaves, 
and, if you had, you could most likely buy 
the music as easily as you could make it, as 
there is hardly any tune that cannot be 
obtained for these instruments. 

We do not want anything but the paper, a 
sharp knife, ani a piece of glass to cut on, 
but we have first to construct a scale of 
notes. Taking the Orguinette as my first 
example, I give an illustration of the required 
scale. It is simply made of a piece of thick 
cardboard, the width of the music—viz. 
7% inches—and about 4 inches long. This 
seale being cut out of cardboard, and the 
exact width of the paper, with the notes 
marked on it in their proper places, all you 
have to do is to place the scale on the top of 
the band and mark out the positions of the 
notes with a pencil. But the scale only 
gives you the breadth of the notes and their 
position: how are you t> judge of their 
length? To do this you must mark off some 
measures on the side of the gauge, taking 
some small note as a unit. The most con- 
venient note for this is probably the crotchet, 
and I find that in ordinary music for the 
American Orgainette a crotchet is represented 
by @ hole about } inch in length. All the 
other notes have now to he based on this 
standard, so that their relative values may 
be kept up. For example, the semibreves 
will be four times as long, and a minim 
between the two—twice a crotchet and half 
asemibreve. You must not have a smaller 
note than this, as too small an opening does 
not admit the air properly; so that if a 
shorter note than this occurs in the piece 
you must take this as the standard instead 
of the crotchet (e.g. a semiquaver), and the 
crotchet must be a multiple of that. 

In actual working you can save yourself 
much time in measuring by the marks on 


C= Cratchet 
S= 2.M=AC =Semibreve. } 
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only, in order not to confuse you with too 
many notes, as both bass and treble are so 
close together. The holes can be cut out 
with a sharp penknife, on a piece of glass, 
taking care that it cuts clean, and does not 
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jag the edges. It saves time to cut all the 
strokes one way first, and then, turning the 
band round, to cut all the other way, thus 
completing the holes. 

The Orguinette, taken at its best, is not a 
very musical instrument, though no one 
would believe who hadn’t tried it what a 
number of tunes can be got into such a 
small compass of notes. The ‘ Organina,” 
“Celestina,” and other instruments of that 
class, are productive of vastly superior 
effects, the “voice’’ being prompter, and 
they have another advantage (those of the 
latter class, eg. the Celestina), that the 
paper, by the special pneumatic construction 
of the wind channels, is subjected to very 
considerably less strain, which enables 
much thinner paper to be used, and it there- 
fore takes very much less room on the roller. 

The width of the “ Celestina ” music is 53 
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the side of the gauge, which ore made as 
shown in the illustration (fig. 1). You have 
then only to run your pencil down the side of 
the cardboard to mark the required length, 
join top and bottom, and the note is then 
marked out. 

In order to show the appearance of the 
tune-band when cut out, and the relative 
sizes of the notes, I give a picture of the 
first few notes of one (fig.2). 

The standard in this case would have to 
be the semiquaver. I have given the treble 


inches, and in this compass we have to get 
sixteen notes. The notes on one that I 
have, ard I believe they are the same on all 
of them, are—G sharp, C sharp, D sharp, 
F sharp, G sharp, A sharp, C, C sharp, D, 
D sharp, E, F,F sharp, G, G sharp, A sharp, 
C, C sharp, D sharp, F. This is a curious 
kind of mixture, but in practice it seems 
to give very satisfactory results, and enables 
almost any tune to be played with fair accu- 
racy. There is no occasion for me to draw 
another gauge, for it is exactly the same for 


this music, except that, of cource, the width 
has to be that of the paper, and the position 
of the notes correspond. The shortest note 
on this scale must be about # inch. 

The channels for the air in this instrument, 
by an ingenious piece of mechanism, open 
out in a fan shape as they get nearer the 
notes which are at the bottom, so that at 
the upper end we have the whole compass of - 
the reeds gathered up into the smallest pos- 
sible space at the top, where the paper passes 
over the entrances, thus enabling us to use 
very much narrower paper. 

The method of cutting out the music is, 
of course, the same as with the Orguinette, 
using the other scale. In playing your tune 
first you will get into a mess if you try to 
remember the notes on the piano, so you 
had better mark them temporarily with a 
little piece of paper, and then only use the 
marked ones. A person with musical know- 
ledge could, of course, transpose the tune 
straight off, without necessarily playing it first. 

Having cut out our music,we have to con- 
sider the best way to keep it in order for 
future use. In the case of the “ Celestina” 
music this is usually wound on rollers, 
which form part of the machine and can be 
turned backwards when it is desired to wind 
the tune back on to them. But in the case 
of the Orguinette, and other similar ma- 
chines, the music has to be kept geparately. 
The best method of doing this is, perhaps, 
in the case of rather long tunes, to crease 
them purposely at given intervals, say about 
a foot, which causes the music to fold itself 
up as it emerges from the machine, a much 
more desirable plan than leaving it to twist 
about on the floor and get torn. Rolls of 
music should have labels attached to them 
(on which is the name of the piece) at the 
end of the roll at which the piece begins, on 
the side that is uppermost when placed in 
the instrument: this enables them to be 
placed in the right position at once. Other- 
wise you may put it in backwards, which, I 
assure you, produces a most singular effect, 
not always harmonious. 

Elastic bands should be placed round the 
rolls when not in use to prevent them from 
becoming unfolded and possibly torn. 

Fractures in the music can best be mended 
by tracing the notes spoilt on another piece 
of paper, including a few chords above and 
below, cutting the paper clean through, so 
as to remove the torn piece, and joining on 
the new one in its place. ‘The joins are 
best made in the centre of a chord, as, the 
wind escaping through the notes at that 
point, there is less probability of a note 
sounding in the wrong place owing to in- 
equality in the paper at the join. 

This is, I think, all that is required to 
enable anyone to cut out tunes for himself ; 
and I can assure you that on a cold winter's 
evening, with the snow falling and the wind 
howling, it is a very nice little amusement, 
especially as, if one can play tke piano well 
oneself, and is so independent of turning 
handles, there are often plenty of juveniles 
to whom the operation is a great pleasure. 

In this article I have supposed that you are 
only in possession of a small musical instru- 
ment of this class ; but if there are sufficient 
readers who havethe larger ones——“ Eolians”” 
and such like, who would like to be told how 
to cut out music for them, I shall be pleased 
to tell them how to make a special instru- 
ment for cutting out music of a larger kind 
(as, if you have to cut out notes for five 
octaves, it becomes rather a more elaborate 
undertaking) if they will write to the 
editor and ask for an article on that. 

There are several instrrments on the 
market that require circular music, the tunes 
for which can be cut out in the same way, 
only you must have a gauge of such 8 shape 
that it forms a section of the circular diso, 


and the notes have to be cut out in the 
direction of the circle, which makes it 
rather harder to manage. These have the 
advantage, however, that the circle can 
usually be got pretty easily into a not very 
large piece of thin cardboard. 
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A SIMPLE FRAME. 


By Jaurs RT. Surru. 


VERY household contains a collection of more or 
less useless corks lying about in places most 
convenient for dislocating the necks of unwary 
readers. Allow me to remove the danger by sngest- 
ng a simple, artistic, and useful cure in the shape of 
she utilisation of those corks in the manufacture of a 
victure-frame, 


The first essential Is, of course, the picture ; but 
this, to readers of the “B.OP..” will be no great 
difficulty, as one of the beautiful coloured printa, that 
appear in the monthly parts furnishes a most conve- 
nient and cheap centre-piece. 

Now, for the requisites to make the frame, all you 
need is four strips of any kind of wood, a few brads, 
gine, varnish, some of those dangerous corks and, 
lastly, @ sharp knife. Plense, if you value your own 
sense of sound, or that of your neighbours, have it as 
sharp as the razor you shave with or. at all events, the 
razor yon Jook forward to use, and which experience 
will soon teach you to keepsharp. The sound produced 
by the friction of a blunt knife on a picce of cork has, 
on you, the same effect as when you see anyone eating 
a sour apple or orange, and, on other people in your 
vicinity, that of making them shy at your head apy 
avai‘able article capable of being lifted and thrown. 

IT shall describe the making of a frame suitable for 
containing one of the ordinary “B.O.P.” monthly 
pictures, which are about 9} inches broad by 113 inches 
img; consequently, you will require two picces of 
xeoud (pine by preference) each 14} inches long, and 
two pieces, each 17 inches long, all four parts being 1} 
inch broad and } Inch thick. This task, I am sure, 
won't try my mechanical readers or rather my 
mechanically inclined readers. 

Plane down those four sticks, on the two sides and 
one face, very carefully to the dimensions I have 
given; then, at a distance of 14 inch from each end 
of the long pieces, on the planed face, draw a line 
across and another 1} inch farther along. parallel to 
the first. Pray be exact; for on your neatness will 
depend the strength and rmness of your frame At 
the lines just marked, cut perpendicularly downwards 
for } inch and remove the wood between tbe incisions 
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(fig. 2). Repeat this operation on the short pleces, 
bre on the unplaned faces (fig. 3). By fitting the 
notohes in the shorter picces into the notches in the 
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“Fra. 3. 


longer ones, you ought to have a skeleton frame of this 
shape (fig. 4). If your notches have been cut exactly, 
the surface of the joints ought to be flush with the 
frame and the sticks ought to hang together without 
the brads, which, however, for safety, you must now 
insert at the four corners where the sides intersect. A 
little glue run in would not be amiss. 

The next move is to attack the corks, which you do 
by selecting the best-looking ones of about } inch or 
1 inch in diameter, and cutting them up into slices of 
from yy inch to % inch in thickness. Cut your slices 
into halves; and, when you have made a sufficient 
number, proceed to glue them along the top edges of 
your frame, and perpendicular to the face, a third 
Tow, of stronger ones, round the inside edge, flush with 
the face of frame, This last row will serve as the 
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ledge against which the glass and pictare will press— 
hence you may utiliee your thicker halves. You will 
understand the foregoing directions better by glancing 
at fig. 1, where the double lines round the edges 
represent the upright rows of corks, That fringe of 
semicircles is intended to show the raw of corks that 
serve as a rest for the glass and picture. 


While the frame is drying, you can start to cut up 
the rest of the corks into small cubes of about yy inch 
on the edge. For this purpose, cut your slices thinner 
than for the edges, then subdivide them as in fig. 5. 

‘A considerable quantity of these chips will be 
required, and a rather tedious job it is to make them ; 
albeit, now and then a little excitement is raised as 
you, accidentally, add a slice of skin from the point of 
Your finger, to swell the quantity of cork. 

However, these details surmounted and a plentiful 
supply of cuttings collected, your next task will be to 
apply them to the frame. After melting the glue, you 
brush it over the face of the frame between the two 
upright rows of corks, A good coat is required, but 
avold making a mess or “clorting,” as it ie put in 
Scotland. On this giuey surface, thickly and equally 
scatter your chips and put carefully aside till next day, 
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when you may turn it upside down and give it s 
shake, which will cause the superfluous pieces of 
cork to fall off. To ensure u sufficient quantity of 
chips adhering, glue only @ portion of the frame at a 
time, and then apply the corks, repeating the process 
until the whole has been glued and “corked.” When 
you are satisfied the glue has thoroughly hardened, 


Fig. 5. 


which you can test by bringing your finger along the 
surface of the chips, it will be time to varnish your 
handiwork. The frame will require three coats of 

le oak varnish, the first coat being laid on pretty 
Rn ‘Use a soft brush, and let every coat beas dry as a 
bone before you apply the next. 

A sheet of glass is now required to place in front of 
your picture ; and this, on giving the mensurement, 
any glazier will supply for a few pence. Back up your 
picture with a sheet of cardboard fitted {uto the frame 
and beld firm by four sprigs half-driven, one into each 
side. The back of the frame can be very tidily 
finished off by pasting a sheet of brown paper over the 
wood ; and, with a couple of picture rings screwed into 
the back the frame {s complete, and you are in a 
position to receive the “féteing” of your friends, In 
frames of greater dimensions, where the sides have 
consequently to be broader, a very effective pice of 
dccoration is found in fir cones or “ yowies,” as they 
are called in Scotland. Four cones are halved, two 
halves, with bases togezher and apexes pointing 
towards the joints, being fixed in the centre of each 
side, while the tip of a cone may be glued on at each of 
the four joints. 
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Notice To Contrmetors.—All manuscripts intended 
Sor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in 
any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, must be 
given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions are sent in 
too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent 
to cover postage, and the Editor cannot correspond re- 
garding them, or hold himself in any way responsible 
Sor length of detention or accidental loss, though every 
care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to the \ffice ts 
40 great that a considerable time must necessarily 
elapse before their turn for consideration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
weys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the 
Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their 
discretion, to publish such works separately. Republi- 
cation by authors on their own account must be the 
subject of special arrangement. 


A New ZgALAxDER.—The blue-headed yellow wagtail 
is rather a rare bird, mostly straggling over here when 
on migration. 


A Reaprr.—You might apply to the Post Office, send- 
ing in a copy of your testimonial ; otherwise the 
only thing you can do is to persevere in your 
applications. 


8. J. LAWRENCE.—Bicycles are cheapest in the winter ; 
many of them being then disposed of to make room, 
for new patterns, p 


Dicxst.—There are good Latin lescons for home stndy 
both in Cassell’s “Popular Educator,” and Ward & 
Lock's “ Universal Instructor.” 


C. F. Porren.—Get our “ Indoor Games" 
all about draughts and “the other gam 


J. BRADSHAW.—Arrange your eggs in the order of the 
list of birds issued by the Ornithologists’ Union, 
which is the same as that given in “ Our Country’s 
Birds.” 

Ju-Jan.—Why not make your own astronomical 
telescope? ‘There are instructions in the ninth part 
of “ Indoor Games.” 


Stamp CoLiectorn.—The values of the stamps are 
given in all the catalogues issued by the dealers, bu’: 
of course you cannot sell the stamps to a denler at 
the price at which he sells them to you. 


E. D.—1. Dubbin will soften leather, but {f you cannot 
get that. try castor oil, not linseed. 2. If in training 
there would be no difficulty. 8. Tell the postman to 
complain abont the dog to the police, They will 
soon settle the matter for him. 


An OLD READFR.—If you are starting a gymnasium, 
you could not do better than get the first two parts 
of “Indoor Games.” They give you not only the 
exercises, with diagrams, but tell you how to make 
the apparatus. 


TT. T. Jesson.—Deer shed their horns every year, after 
‘the pairing season. 


Karat (Auckland).—The examinations are open to all 
British subjects, but the languages are obligatory, 
and you stand'no chance unless you know them 
examinationally well. 


A. E. DitcHaM.—Look at the number of the page and 
the date. A very small knowledge of arithmetic will 
enable you to discover the rest. 


‘IxqumeER.—Inquire at the Mercantile Marine Office, or 
consult the advertisements in the local paper. 


A GERMAN.—Write to Mr. F. H. Ayres, 111 Aldersgate 
Street. If he supplied the game he can probably 
supply the rules for it. 


A.P.G.T.—The best way to begin collecting stamps 
is to get a catalogue from one of the large dealers, 
or to buy a good album, in which the catalogue is 
generally included. 


TRanoo, Many. thanks for the pictures of the great. 

cricket match at Melbourne. We are rather amusel 
at the statement in the ‘ Australasian” as to the 
crowd at the “ Times" office. There were no scores 
exhibited and no crowils, and the interest taken in 
the matter was evidently very much less than with 
you. 


‘WANTERNO.—Perhnps a shilling the lot. The two 
first are tokens, not coins. Things with “three legs 
jolned together in the middle, and the motto Quo- 
cunque yeceris stabit,” hail from the Isle of Man. 


CnickerEn.—Take in “Cricket.” We never heard of 
“the colour of tassel for financial honorary secretary 
of a cricket club,” but perhaps a gold one dangling 
from the trouser pocket would be as auitable as any ! 


AMATEUR,—To letter the back of your book, dust the 
leather over with powdered dried white of egg, or 
yellow resin, or gum mastic ; Iny leaf of gold on 
this ; heat your stamp and preys it on the gold leaf, 
Where the stamp is pressed the gold will stick, and 
not elsewhere ; so that all you have to do is to rub off 
the superfiuons gold with a cloth. 


tells you 
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RvuppER.—If you don't like the swing rudders, you can 
have a wooden rudder with a set of weighted tillers. 
The tiller, of course, has to swing aft instead of for- 
ward. The plan of working the rudder with the 
maiushect has been tried before, and failed. A fixed 
rudder would do very well if the wind would continue 
true and conatant in force, which it very seldom does, 


HAnPENDEN.--Get Stanford's “Civil Service Gui 
published by Stanford, of Cockspur Street, and pick 
out the appointments for yourself. You had mucli 
better join the navy as a dockyard ‘apprentice or 
engineer student if you are within the limits of age. 


V. Hovai.—All but the last few volumes are out of 
print. The only way is to advertise for them in 
“ Exchange and Mart " or “ The Publishers’ Circular,” 
or pick them up at the second-hand booksellers’. 


A. 8. P.—There are no standard rules for fives. The 
‘game is played differently at different schools. 


H. M. SavaGE.—You have not followed the instructions 
or attempted to build the boat, or you would have 
found out that, owing to the curves to which the 
strakes have to be cut, none of the laths can be used 
full width, and most of them must be less then half 
an inch in depth at every point of the curve. If you 
are building from the plans, there is no need for you 
to trouble yourself about the quarter-beam line, or, 
any line that applies only to the design and not_to 
the construction. The ribs are clearly shown, Tha 
scale is the same throughout, an eighth reduced bz 
photography, except the construction half-section, 
which is obviously to double the scale of the rest. 
The bont was built as described from the materials 
mentioned, and can be seen any day at the Clapham 
Club House. 


WititPoL..—Violin or banjo would be best, but both 
take some time to learn. Nearly all musical instru- 
ments improve in tone with age. 
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THE RIDERS; OR, THROUGH FOREST AND SAVANNAH. 


A TALE OF FLOWE 
FILIB R 


By Asumore Rvs 
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(With IMustrations by Avy 


CHAPTER XVIII.—IN AMBUSH WITH THE 
GUATUSOS. 
HERE was no time to lose, k and 
Harry hastily served out extra cart- 
tidges to the unwilling Caribs and King- 
then, while Hertz collected what food 
temained in the hut. Soon they were | : a i J 
ready to start. With Joaquin at their Now thank the Lord for all His mercies !'"” 
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head, they entered the forest down stream 
in Indian file. Where the moonbeams 
could penetrate, the sheen of a gun-barrel, 
or glimmer of a hat, once white, enabled 
the rearmost to make out the position ot 
their leaders; clsewhere all was dark. 
But dark as it was, Hertz knew when 
their guide turned his back upon the Frio, 
and he remarked the change of direction. 

“ Senor,’ said Joaquin, over _ his 
shoulder, “ the Indians will be in ambush 
below the great lagoon. If we follow the 
stream, the sun will rise before we join 
them. Soon we shall come toa road. In 
two hours we shall be there.”* 

“ Below the lagoon ? Why, it’s ten miles 
across!" 

“ True, senor. 
the outlet 
enters.” 

“And the road runs straight to the 
outlet?” 

“ Nearly so, senor.” 

“But the Costa Ricans would never 
enter the lake at night! The channel is 
lost in a maze of sandspits !” 

“Covered with sedge, setor. At the 
entrance they look like river banks and 
hide the view. Their guide does not 
know the Frio, setor. | They entered the 
lagoon unawares as the sun sank, and 
surely they are there now.” 

“And the Guatus:s will attack them 
there at midnight?” 

“No, sevior; in the stream below the 
outlet, where it is narrow and the banks 
are high.” 

“H'm!” Hertz pondered that state- 
ment. Presently he turned to Jack and 
Harry, who were following close behind. 
“It appears that the Costa Ricans are at 
this moment wrestling with the intrica- 
cies of the lagoon. They would have to pole 
their rafts across, and no doubt one or the 
other of them would be aground every few 
minutes. I don't know what boats they 
have besides ours, but without a pilot 
those wouldn't get on much better. Joa- 
quin says they will be attacked in the 
stream below at midnight. I don't 
understand how they are going to find 
their way out of the lake so punctually, 
but we shall see. If the Guatusos have 
had the forcthought to throw a boom 
across the river, it seems likely that we 
shall get our boats back.” 

They went on until a sudden exclama- 
tion from a Carib in the rear brought them 
toa stand. Hertz was about to ask what 
was the matter, when he heard the mozo's 
voice. 

“It's Pepe,” he said. “I thought he 
would follow. Take no notice of him.” 

Soon atterwards Joaquin halted on the 
edge of a cutting ten or twelve feet deep, 
worn by the feet of countless generations 
of Indians. 

“Here is the road, seviores,” he said, 
and descended. 

“And a very old one, too,” Hertz 
observed, as he cautiously followed. They 
waited until the last man—the mozo— 
jvined them, then proceeded, glad of the 
change from the interruptions and con- 
stant entanglements of the forest. The 
track was almost as level as a pavement. 

“ No bullock-carts among the Guatusor,”’ 
said light-hearted Jack. ‘‘ No Nicaraguan 
ruts here.” 

But Harry said nothing. He was try- 
ing to picture the scene which they 
expected so soon to witness. And the 


The channel winds, but 
is near where the stream 
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Caribs and Kingmen were almost as 
mute as he. Their fears forbade them to 
grumble aloud on that Indian path. 

In silence only broken by the sound of 
footsteps for the most part they marched 
some four miles, emerging at length on a 
savannah, where Joaquin left the road. 
The reason was evident—a score of dogs 
began to bark on the instant, and away to 
the left they saw a number of huts with 
thatched roofs in a circular enclosure. 
Here and there stood a tall standard with 
fluttering banner. 

Avoiding the village, they presently 
struck the road again, and soon afterwards 
heard a dull report as of a distant gun, 
followed at a brief interval by another. 

“We are too late!’ cried Jack regret- 
fully. 

“The fighting has begun, then?” Hertz 
asked. 

“No, sertores,"' Joaquin replied. “ The 
Costa Ricans are still on the lagoon.” 

Half a mile farther they came to a low, 
conical hill, doubtless of voleanic origin, 
bare of trees. Joaquin turned aside to 


climb it. All followed. Jack first 
reached the summit. A cry burst from 
his lips. 


Be!ow, shimmering in a flood of moon- 
light, he saw the broad island-dotted 
lagoon. As he gazed, fire flashed in the 
distance, and a moment afterwards an- 
other shot reached his ears, much closer. 
Sparkling points of light were flitting 
over the water, visible one instant, the 
next hidden by some intervening sedge- 
clothed sandbank. Hertz and Harry 
joined him, and all took out their field- 
glasses. By their aid they caught an 
occasional glimpse of a raft or boat 
crowded with men; the flickering lights 
were seen to be torches, held aloft by men 
standing erect—evidently Guatusos on 
their tiny craft. These appeared to be 
hovering at a safe distance round the in- 
vading boats, drawing them towards the 
hill ; for soon the watchers heard a tumul- 
tuous shouting, which grew more and 
more loud, wntil presently they could dis- 
tinguis': voices. From time to time a 
Costa Rican fired his musket, but appar- 
ently the torchbearers kept well out of 
range. 

“What are they doing?” Jack asked 
excitedly. “If this isn’t skirmishing, it 
looks very like it—Come on, Mr. Hertz! 
—Come on, Harry!"" And he started to 
descend the hill in the direction of the 
lagoon. 

“Not that way, sevicr /’" Joaquin cried. 
And Hertz called him back, repeating the 
question he had asked of the Indian. 

“They are drawing the Costa Ricans 
towards the channel and the outlet,” 
Joaquin answered. 

“Poor fellows! It's a game of cats 
and mice. Jack and Harry—of will-o’-the- 
wisps and benighted travellers. The real 
fighting will begin as near midnight as 
the Guatusos can reckon. I understand 
the punctuality now, and the meaning of 
those torches. Up here we can see pretty 
nearly all that goes on, but down below, 
among those sedge-banks, the Indians 
would be invisible at the safe distance 
they are keeping but for the lights; and 
the Costa Ricans, unaided by their 
enemies, might not find the channel and 
outlet before dawn.” % 

‘Some of the rafts and boats seem half 
a mile apart,” said Harry. “I should 


think it would be easy to cut them off in 
detail on the lake." 

“No doubt—if the arms were equa). 
But these savages not only have no guns, 
they cannot even be familiar with them.” 

“Ah !—There’s our dug-out, I fancy!" 
cried Jack, us a boat, urged by paddlers, 
shot across an open space and stopped. 
Its occupants at once set up a great shout 
and fired their guns in the air. Instantly 
every torch was extinguished as by 
signal. Jack and Harry fancied they 
could hear them hissing as they were 
plunged into the water. 

“The Costa Ricans in that boat have 
discovered the outlet,” said Joaquin. 
“Tt will be long before all join them; but 
it is time to go.” 

They followed tho old Indian down the 
hill and again entered the road. Gradu- 
ally the banks rose higher—ten, twenty, 
thirty feet above their heads; they de- 
scended a steep incline. Scarcely a 
glimmer of light could find its way 
through the interlacing branches—they 
marched in almost utter darkness. But 
ahead, looking down the tunnel, they saw 
a bright patch, a silvery film as yet, which 
grew larger and brighter as they neared 
it. Presently a hum, as of bees swarm- 
ing, reached their cars. Joaquin called 
in an unknown tongue—a voice answered 
—uttered an order; next instant the 
murmur was drowned by the unmistak- 
able ehutiling of many feet and the faint 
clash of weapons. 


“Follow closely, seores,” Joaquin 
whispered. 3 
The caution was needless. Sufficient 


warning had been given by the sounde. 
A strong force of Indians held the road, 
pressing close to the bank on either hand 
to allow them to pase. Eyes glimmered 
pale here and there in the reflection of 
the distant moonbeams, feathered head- 
dresses above them showed a dusky out- 
line; but the forms beneath were utterly 
invisible. So closely packed was the 
natrow lane that their hands brushed 
warm naked flesh at every step, but they 
heard no sound except the hard breath- 
ing cf the warriors and their own tread 
rustling among the leaves. Even Hert: 
found it trying to the nerves. Jack 
started with a thrill half superstitious 2s 
an arm suddenly thrust forth seemed 
about to clasp his waist; but it was with- 
drawn as suddenly. Harry fancied ko 
could hear the beating of his heart as 
they passed along in silence and black 
darkness through the swarm of savages. 

As they drew still nearer to the patch 
of light, shadowy forms were'traced on 
either hand, the feathered crowns took 
shape, the colour of the painted faces, 
scarlet and yellow, striped, dotted, white 
and black, could be dimly discerned. A 
press of naked warriors rested on their 
spears, silent and motionless, beside the 
track. Suddenly the filmy brightness 
spread to right and left. The banks 
lowered. Those spectral savages were 
left behind. The river lay at their feet, 
sparkling with reflections ; overhead they 
saw the moon and the star-spangled sky. 

“Now, Joaquin,” said Hertz, “ tell us 
the plan. You expect the Costa Ricans 
to land here. Why?” 

“The river is blocked with trees below, 
sefor,” he answered. “It would take 
them a long time to get through by day- 
light, and we think they will turn beck 


to the lagoon. But you see, serior, the 
banks are very high and wooded. Many 
Indians are there. We think that, when 
they begin to shoot, the Costa Ricans 
will land at this place and try to drive 
them away.” 

“Yes, that is probable,’ said Hert 
thoughtfully. “And so, you see,” he 
added, turning to the youths, * they 
posted a strong force in the covered road 
there. These people have some notion 
of war. But, Joaquin, if we remain here, 
we shall be in the thickest of the fight. 
I can’t agree tothat. We have no enmity 
against the Costa Ricans. We only wish 
to get back our boats.” 

“IT await the chief, Tanapan,’ he’ 
answered. 

As he spoke, a tiny raft glided out of 
the shadow under the opposite bank, shot 
into the moonlight, and crossed. They 
recognised the paddler by his huge frame 
and splendid headdress of quetzal 
feathers. It was the leader of the force 
they had encvuntered on the river. 
Joaquin stepped to the water's edge and 
spoke a few words. The chief answered, 
sprang ashore, and hauled up the raft 
after him. He carried a spear and a bow 
in his left hand, on his back a painted 
quiver full of arrows, and a kind of club, 
set with glistening spikes of obsidian 
arranged in a straight row, at his side. 

Hertz noticed this weapon while its 
owner was speaking. 


“The maquahuitl of the ancient 
Aztecs!" he whispered. ‘ This is inter- 
esting.” 


The Guatuso leader looked fixedly at 
his new allies, said something which 
sounded like a grecting, and immediately 
began to scale the steep bank between 
the landing-place and the lagoon. 

“Our post is there, seiores.” said 
Joaquin, pointing upwards, and he fol- 
lowed. It was no easy climb, but, aided 
by the bushes and creepers, all reached 
the top without accident. The chief was 
waiting. Behind a long line of warriors 
standing among the trees and shrubs at 
the edge of the precipitous bank of the 
river, here and thero rendered still more 
inaccessible by a rude breastwork, he led 
them until all were passed; then stopped, 
addressed a few words to Joaquin, and 
disappeared. 

* So this is our post, ch, Joaquin?” 
Hertz exclaimed. 

“Yes, sevior.’ He pointed up stream, 
where a wide expanse of sky was visible, 
seemingly not a hundred yards distant. 
“Yonder is the lagoon; wo arc elcse to 
the outlet. The Costa Ricans must be 
allowed to pass.” The old man vanished 
among the trees. 

“To pass!" muttered Hertz to him- 
self. “Yes, of course! But does he 
mean that they will be allowed to return 
when defeated? So much the better! 
No doubt they could cut their way 
back to the place they came from~- 
wherever that place may be. These 
Indians, however brave and however 
numerous, cannot stop soldiers with 
guns on clear water. But it is tolerably 
certain that they will leave some boats 
behind if the Guatusos succeed in driving 
them back at this point—and that’s our 
business!” 

Scores of figures could be dimly seen 
across the river, and spear-blades glinted 
from time to time as tke warriors chunged 
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their position. Clearly the banks were 
very strongly held indeed ; but Hertz was 
by no means confident that the Guatusos 
would win. 

“Boys,” he went on, “ you, Jack, espe- 
cially, remember that we tuke no part in 
this unless we're obliged—to save our 
own lives. If the Costa Ricans carry this 
bank anywhere, we must get out of their 
way.” 

“Where? exclaimed Jack discon- 
tentedly. 

“Wherever we may. Joe,” turning 
to their quaking followers, “take one of 
your men and examine the ground 
towards the lagoon. See if youcan make 
out the position of that hill we climbed. 
We ought to be able to reach it without 
approaching the road. Once there, our 
retreat would be assured.” 

But Joe lay with his face to the earth. 
He did not move. If he heard, he was 
probably too terrified to understand. 

“Never mind,” Hertz resumed, sceing 
that if he went he could not be trusted to 
return, “ Keep close together and obey 
orders. If 1 should give the word, make 
for the shore of the lagoon and hide in the 
woods till daylight. I'll undertake to find 
the track beyond the village if we should 
lose sight of Joaquin.” With his compass 
he took the bearings of lake and road in 
readiness. 

“They are coming!" Jack whispered 
presently, as the Indians on the opposite 
bank fell back into the shadow. ‘The 
youths at once crawled to the edge, 
hiding their white faces behind the fronds 
of fern which grew there. A boat so full 
of men that the water rose almost to the 
gunwale was entering the narrow 
channel, followed by a large raft, also 
crowded with soldiers in the familiar tick 
uniform of the Central American States. 
Their bright muskets made them a con- 
spicuous mark. A second boat, smaHer 
than the first, succeeded. 

“There's our dug-out!" Jack mur- 
mnured. 

Another raft followed, then another boat 

six boats in all they counted, with three 
great rafts in tow. Very slowly these 
Iumbering craft descended, kept in mid- 
stream by men with long poles. The 
leading boat passed the watchers. In the 
bow sat a half-naked Indian, and near 
him an oflicer, covering the poor wretch 
with a pistol. More officers sat in the 
stern—their anxious faces showed plainly 
as they scrutinised the steep bank. 
Except for the clank of paddles and the 
frequent splash of oars and poles, all was 
ominously still. 

“TI feel as though I must shout and 
warn them,” Harry whispered. But 
Hertz gripped his arm. 

When the last raft had floated by, 
Hertz drew a deep breath. ‘ Now comes 
the horror of it! Pray for them, boys!” 
he murmured. 

As he spoke, a shout of dismay rose from 
the river below the landing-piace. 

“They see the boom,” Jack muttered 
breathlessly. 

Then they heard the clang of axes and 
machetes wielded by men in panic. 

“They are trying to cut through!” 
Harry exclaimed—“ Ha!” 

A strange cry, shrill and tremulous, 
ear-piercing, rose from the bushes. At 
the first note it was taken up-— re- 
echoed above, below, across the river. 
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Then the note changed to a yell. 
It was not Jiko a clamour of human 
beings, neither of men nor women. 
Countless generations had perfected a 
scream of devils loosed for their blackest 
work and_ rejoicing at the summons. 
Jack and Harry tried to stop their ears. 
They saw men, painted and decked, spring 
out from the shadow, dance an instant, 
glimmering in the moonbeams—throw 
up their heads and how], wide-mouthed — 
then vanish again. The cry dropped, but 
whilst it still resounded a song burst 
forth—human this, terrible only for its 
volume and associations—a _chaunt, 
mousical and sonorous, rolling through 
the woods from bank to bank, from 
throats, as it seemed, innumerable. 
Then the whole body of savages rushed _ 
out anddanced. Each foot of open ground 
had its warrior, writhing and leaping and 
posturing, hideous with paint, tossing his 
feathers, clanking his spear-shaft on his 
shield—a nightmare. Then these too , 
vanished--the song ceased—the woods 
lay calm and still and beautiful, as though 
in truth that uproar had been an evil 
dream. 

But for an instant only. Waiting no 
order, the Costa Ricans opened fire, every 
man as fastas he couldload. But arrows 
fell upon them thick as sleet—yard-long 
shafts tipped with splinters of obsidian 
that pierced a man through and througli. 
To the watchers above the flight seemed 
unbroken, Ina moment the timbers of 
the nearest boats were larded with arrows 
swaying and quivering with the force of 
the impact, and the men therein tumbled 
in a writhing heap. Those more distant 
fired furiously. But they could see no 
enemy in tho dense shadow of the trees, 
whilst the savage marksmen aimed almost 
as clearly as in daylight. And again the 
song thundered on every side. 

“No troops could stand this!"’ Hertz 
muttered feverishly to himself. “ Charge 
or run, you fools! Do something!” But 
they had lost their wits. 

One, however, saw the only chance of 
safety. They had marked him from the 
first—a very tall man who was steering a 
boat. He stood upright when the fray 
began and fired with wonderful rapidity— 
it is understood that these events had 
occupied very few minutes. They could 
see him now, though they could not hear, 
roaring orders and entreaties. Suddenly 
he dropped into his seat—the soldiers in 
front of him rowed with all their strength ; 
they headed straight for the landing-place. 
Still this man shouted to the others as he 
passed, urging them assuredly to fellow. 
None listened. Their only thought now 
was escape, and they rowed desperately 
back towards the lagoon. 

“Oh, the brave fellows!” cried Harry. 
as the boat stubbornly held on. “Oh, let 
us try to save them if they land!" 

“No human power could save them, I 
fear,’ Hertz answered sadly, “ but these 
will die like men, at least--hke reasoning 
creatures | ’ 

They could not hope for a better fate 
when left unsupported. Swiftly as the 
boat sped, arrows sped swifter, For an 
instant the Indians did not seem to notice, 
and the crew cheering drew near—then a 
blinding volley fell among them. They 
seemed to melt before it, dropping as they 
sat, oneon another; the boat lurched with 
their struggles, rolled, and upset. Mostly 
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they sank at once. 
but the arrows still flew. 
appeared. 

“ Heaven have mercy on them!” said 
Hertz. “They were gallant soldiers!" 

“ Look, look!” cried Harry. “There 
is one rising—under the bank!—In the 
shadow! Don’t you see?” 

He pointed toa black eddy of the stream 
on the near side of the landing-place. A 
head rose above it, the wet hair shining 
faintly in the reflection of the moonbeams 
beyond. Crouched close to the water, the 
man stole softly forward to the shelter of 
the overhanging bank. 

“Oh, we must save him!” cried Jack. 
“We must!" And he started up. 

“ Wait—wait!" said Hertz. “ He's in 

. nodanger just now. The Guatusos couldn’t 
possibly have seen him. There is time 
to think.” 

The battle was over. Whilst their eyes 
had been fixed upon this boat, the sur- 

. viving Costa Ricans recovered some pre- 
sence of mind and also rowed back de- 
sperately towards the lageon. They had 
tossed the dead overboard—perhaps the 
wounded—to lighten their craft. The 
stream was dotted with corpses slowly 
floating down. At this moment they 
were running the gauntlet under the high 
banks above, firing volleys as they went. 
But all the Guatusos posted in the hidden 
road ran whooping or shrieking from 
their station—out of danger now—to re- 
inforce their comrades up above. 


A few struck out; 
They dis- 
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“Do you think the Costa Ricans can 
escape ?"” Jack asked. 

“It depends upon the character of these 
Indians,’ Hertz answered. “If they are 
like Sea Dyaks, such as we saw fighting 
in Borneo, the Costa Ricans are no better 
than dead men.. They can hold their own 
on the water, but they must land presently. 
Half the force, [don’t doubt, is lost. There 
were rafts crammed with men—not one of 
them has reappeared. They could not go 
up stream, and all on board must have been 
massacred at the dam. Of the unhappy 
wretches who survive, most, if not all, are 
wounded, probably. No! If the Indians 
follow them up, not a man, I fear, will get 
through the woods. Ach! it is terrible! 
Now, about that poorfellow down there. We 
risk our lives, boys—remember that ! The 
Guatusos will kill us and him together!" 

“I'm not quite sure,” said Harry 
thoughtfully, “if they give us a few min- 
utes longer and we act atonce. I daresay 
they don't know how many men we have 
with us. If he’s able to walk and we 
dress him up, they might pay no attention 
—for awhile at least. And then Joaquin 
will:come to us as soon as he can—in a 
few minutes. Anyhow, I'll risk it! What 
do you say, Jack?” 

“I say, with all my heart!” 

“I knew you would—both of you!” 
Hertz exclaimed. “Well, Harry, there's a 
good deal in what you say. So come along.” 

All this time the Caribs and Pepe were 
lying in speechless panic—at least, the mozo 


found voice only for appeals to the sainta. 
But Joe roused himself as the din of the 
battle receded and he caught something 
of the scheme afoot. All his terrors 
returned; he even threatened—he knew 
not what—if they tried to rescue the fugi- 
tive. Strong measures were necessary, 
for his clamour might summon the 
Guatusos. So Jack knocked him down, 

Then they hastily unpacked a few 
articles of clothing, descended tothat black 
hole, and called softly in Spanish. 

“ We are friends—Christians ! Comé 
out quickly, poor man, before the Indians 
return |" 

A trembling voice replied—in English— 
“‘ Now, thank the Lord for all His mercies ! 
Amen!” They turned to one another 
speechless in astonishment. The voice 
continued in broken Spanish: “You 
swear, sefiores, by the Holy Virgin"— 
then English again, muttering— Why 
should they play games with a poor wretch, 
you fool ?—Vengo, sefiores! A los piedes 
de usted,” an’ no mistake!” 

The three stood close side by side to 
conceal him, and thena doleful figure, drip- 
ping, not with water only, clambered feebly 
up the bank. The voice had startled them, 
but they could not believe their ears. It 
was no illusion, however. Pale and 
trembling with weakness, chequered with 


blood, Sergeant Tucker stood before them. 
(To be continued.) 


*©“Tam coming! At your feet, gentlemen "—the 
usual form of grecting in Spanish. 
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CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 


By Juntes VeRNe, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gortz,” “Adrift in the Pacific,” etc., ete. 


oA res and his companions left Tunis 
at break of day. The banker was 
with them, and ao were Ben Omar and his 
clerk—a veritable caravan of six persons, 
knowing now where this irresistible appe- 
tite for millions was taking them. There 
was no need now to make any mystery 
of the matter with Ben Omar, and con- 
sequently Saouk was not unaware that 
island number two was in the Gulf of 
Guinea. 

“A long way this time,” said Juhel to 
Ben Omar, “and if you are afraid of the 
fatigues of the yoyage, you are quite at 
liberty to give it up.” 

And really it is a good many hundreds 
of miles by sea from Algiers to Loango. 

Ben Omar, however, had no hesitation 
about going, for Saouk would have per- 
mitted none. And besides, there was the 
magnificent commission glittering before 
his eyes. 

Thus, on this 24th of April, Antifer 
dragging with him Tregomain and Juhel, 
and Saouk dragging with him Ben Omar, 
and Zambuco dragging himself, occupied 
their places in the coach or diligence 
which runs between Tunis and Bone. 
Perhaps they might not exchange a word, 
but at least they would travel together. 

Let it not be forgotten that, the evening 
before, Juhel had written another letter to 
Enogate. Ln a few days the girl and her 
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mother would know for what part of the 
globe Antifer was bound in search of his 
famous legacy, now reduced by fifty per 
cent. It was not too much to reckon 
that this second voyage would last a 
month, and that Enogate would see her 
lover again in the middle of May. How 
Enogate would despair when she received 
this letter! If she could only have hoped 
that at Juhel’s return all the difficulties 
would be smoothed over, and her wed- 
ding take place without delay! But 
what could she expect with such an 
uncle ? 

Tregomain, then, was destined to cross 
the line! He, the bargeman of the Rance, 
was to sail in the southern hemisphere! 
What would you have? Life is made up 
of such unlikely things that the excellent 
man would be astonished at nothing, not 
even at being at the indicated spot and 
digging out of island number two the 
three famous barrels of Kamylk Pasha! 

These considerations did not, how- 
ever, hinder him from casting a look of 
curiosity over the country through which 
the diligence was passing, which only 
slightly resembled the plains of Brittany, 
even those that are hilly. But probably 
he was the only traveller of the six who 
thought of retaining some remembrance 
of the appearance of the country. 

The vehicle was not comfortable, and 


did not travel fast. From one stage to 
another the three horses trotted along 
up hill and down hill, with many a sudden 
turn, amid the Alpine scenery—especially 
in this wonderful Medjerdah valley— 
dashing over torrents, which had no 
bridges, with the water often up to the 
axle-trees, 

The weather was beautiful, the sky of 
a deep blue, or, rather, a ripe blue, as if 
browned slightly by the intense heat of 
the sun. 

The Bardo, the bey’s palace, which they 
saw on the left shore, was so brilliantly 
white that it would have been prudent 
to look at it only through smoked glasses. 
So it was with the other palaces embow- 
ered in thick fig-trees and pear-trees, like 
weeping willows, with their branches 
drooping to the ground. Here and there 
were groups of tents of striped cloth, 
under which appeared the heads of Araby 
women of serious countenance, and the 
brown faces of children no less grave than 
their mothers. Afar in the fields, on the 
slopes, amid the rocky steeps, were herds 
of sheep, and goats as black as crows. 

Now and then birds would tly around 
the diligence, and then the whip would 
crack in the air. Among these birds 
parrots were numerous, and distinguisl~ 
able by their vivid colours. They were in 
thousands; and if nature had taught them 


to sing, man had not yet taught them to 
talk. And so the diligence travelled, 
amid a concert, not amid an uproar. 

The horses were changed frequently. 
Tregomain and Juhel never omitted to 
get out and stretch their legs. Zambuco 
alighted occasionally, but never spoke to 
his companions. 

“There is a man,” said the bargeman, 
“who seems as greedy of the Pasha’s 
millions as our friend Antifer.” 

“Quite so, Tregomain, and the two 
legatees are worthy of each other.” 

Whenever he alighted Saouk tried to 
overhear what was being said. Ben 
Omar remained quietly in his corner, en- 
grossed in the thought that he would 
soon have to go to sea again, and that 
after the choppy waves of the Mediter- 
ranean he would have to brave the long 
rollers of the Atlantic. 

Antifer also never moved; he sat with 
his thoughts concentrated on this island 
number two—this rock, lost amid the 
burning African waters! 

Before sunset there appeared a group of 
mosques, marabouts, white domes, slender 
minarets ; this was Tabourka, encircled 


by a frame of verdure, and which retains | 


intact its aspect as a Tunisian town. 

The diligence stopped here for some 
hours. The travellers alighted at a hotel, 
or rather an inn, where they were served 
with a not particularly appetising repast. 
As to visiting the town, it was not to be 
thought of. Of the six, there was only 
the bargeman—and perhaps Juhel, if he 
asked him—who would have had such an 
idea. Besides, Captain Antifer ordered 
them, once for all, not to go far away, for 
fear of occasioning delay—and they took 
care to do as they were told. 

At nine o'clock the journey was re- 
sumed; the night fine and starlight. 
But it is not without danger that vehicles 
venture across these deserted districts be- 
tween sunset and sunrise—for there are 
dangers from the bad state of the roads, 
dangers from robbers, Kroumirs and 
others, dangers from attack by wild 
beasts. Occasionally, from amid the 
tranquil gloom along the edge of the 
thick woods skirted by the diligence could 
be heard the roaring of the lions and tho 
growling of leopards. At this the horses 
shied, and it took all the driver's skill to 
master them. The cries of the hyenas 
were heard unheeded. 

The zenith grew paler towards four 
o’elock in the morning and the diffused 
light grew strong enough for the details 
of the landscape to be gradually visible. 
But the horizon was not extensive, only 
the grey hills in long undulations thrown 
on the ground like an Arab cloak. The 
valley of the Medjerdah lay curving at 
their feet, with its yellow river, some- 
times a smooth stream, sometimes a 
troubled torrent, flowing among the 
oleanders and flowering eucalyptus. 

The country is varied and mountainous 
in this part of the Regency bordering on 
Kroumiria. If the bargeman had tra- 
velled in the Tyrol, he might have 
thought himself among the wilder por- 
tions of the Alps, if it had not bean for 
the lesser height of the hills. But he 
was not in the Tyrol nor in Europe, 
from which he was daily going farther. 
And then the corners of his mouth would 
rise—which rendered his physiognomy 
more pensive—and his thick eyebrows 
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would fall, which made him fook more 
uneasy. 

Now and then he and Juhel would look 
at each other, and these looks were quite 
a silent conversation. 

In the morning Antifer asked his 
nephew— 

* Where shall we get to before night ? 
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were fixed on this point—those of the 
banker Zambuco. In truth, these two 
beings, of races so different, of habits so 
opposite, who ought never to have met in 
this world, seemed to have become of one 
mind, as if they had been linked together 
like galley-slaves with the same chain— 
only the chain was of gold. 


‘The water often up to the axle-trees.”” 


“ Gardimaou.” 

“ And when shall we be at Bone?” 

“ To-morrow evening.” 

The gloomy Antifer resumed his habi- 
tual silence, or rather his thoughts were 
lost in that uninterrupted dream which 
led him from the Gulf of Oman to the 
Gulf of Guinea, and rested on the only 
point of the terrestrial spheroid which 
could interest him. And then he thought 
to himself that other eyes besides his own 


The forests of fig-trees became thicker 
and thicker. Now and then Arab vil- 
lages emerged from the glaucous greenery 
with which the castor-oil trees tint 
their flowers and leaves. Sometimes 
there appeared a “dréche” or two on 
the sloping sides of the mountains. 
Here tents arose, and sheep fed on the 
banks of a torrent. Then the station 
for changing horses would appear— 
generally some miserable stable where 
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men and beasts lived together promis- 
cuously. 

In the evening they reached Gardi- 
maou, or rather the wooden cabin 
surrounded by a few others which twenty 
years afterwards was to form one of the 
stations on the railway from Bone to 
Tunis. After a halt of two hours—too 
long for the rudimentary dinner furnished 
by the inn—the diligence resumed its 
journey along the windings of the valley, 
sometimes skirting the Medjerdah, some- 
times crossing the brcoks, of which the 
waters often rose over the travellers’ feet 
as they sat in the coach, toiling up hills 
so steep that the horses could hardly draw 
the load, dashing down slopes with a 
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too short if they had wanted to visit the 
picturesque town. Antifer and Zambuco, 
of course, protested against the time lost 
at this halting-place; but the coach was 
not due to start until six o'clock in the 
morning. 

“Calm yourself,” said Tregomain to 
his irritable companion. “ We shall be 
at Bone in time to catch the train to- 
morrow morning——” 

“ And why not, witha little haste, catch 
it to-night ?” retorted Antifer. 

“There is not one,” said Juhel. 

“Suppose siere is not, is that any 
reason for us remaining in this hole ?” 

“Here, my friend,” said the bargeman 
—“here is a pebble I picked up for you. 


“The horses shied.” 


rapidity that the brake could hardly 
check. 

The country was magnificent, particu- 
larly in the environs of Moughtars. But 
no one could see anything in the very 
dark, misty night. And everyone was 
being overcome by the longing for sleep, 
after forty-three hours of such jolting. 

The dawn had appeared when Antifer 
and his companions arrived at Soukharas, 
at the end of a tiresome winding on the 
flank of the hill, which united the town to 
the road along the valley. 

A comfortable hotel weleomed the 
weary travellers. This time the three 
hours they rested did not appear too 
long, and certainly would have appeared 


Yours ought to be nearly worn out by this 
time.” 

And Tregomain handed him a charm- 
ing specimen of Medjerdah gravel, the 
size of a green pea, which was soon being 
ground between the Malouin’s teeth. 

The bargeman then asked him’ to 
accompany them only to the principal 
square. He refused point-blank ; and 
drawing the atlas ont of his bag, he 
opened it at the map of Africa, and 
plunged into the waters of the Gulf of 
Guinea at the risk of drowning his reason. 

‘Tregomain and Juhel went for a stroll 
on the Place Thagaste, a vast quadri- 
lateral planted with a few trees, bordered 
with houses of very Oriental aspect, with 


cafés, already open at that early hour, 
and which were crowded with natives. 
At the first rays of the sun the mists dis- 
persed, and a fine day, warm and bright, 
announced itself. 

As he walked, the bargeman was all 
eyes and ears. He tried to hear ail that 
was going on, although he understood 
nothing; he strove to see what was hap- 
pening in the interior of the cafés, and 
in the shops, although he bought nothing 
and drank nothing. As wayward for- 
tune had sent him on this unlooked-for 
voyage, the least he could do was to bring 
away a few lasting impressions. 

And thus he spoke— 

“No, Juhel, we cannot keep on travel- 
ling as we are doing. We stop nowhere. 
Three hours at Soukharas; one night at 
Bone; two days on the railway, with 
short stoppages at the stations! What 
have I seen of Tunis ?—what shall I see 
of Algeria?” 

“Ladmit it. It is only common sense. 
But say that to my uncle, and see what 
he will say ‘to you. This is not a pleasure 
journey, but. a business one; and who 
knows how it will end?” : 

“Tn a hoax, I think.” 

“Yes,” continued Juhel; “ why should 
not island number two contain a document 
referring us to island number three ?" 

* And so on to island four, and island 
five, and all the islands in the sea!" said 
Tregomain, nodding his big head. 


“And will you follow my uncle——” 
“po” 
“Yes, you; you cannot refuse him 


anything.” 

“ That is true. 
me much, and I aim afraid his head. 

“Well, Tregomain, as far as I am con- 
cerned, [draw the line at island number 
two. Does Enogate want to marry a 
prince ? do I want to marry a princess ?”" 

“Certainly not! Besides, now we 
have to share the treasure with this cro- 
codile of a Zambuco, it is only a question 
of a duke for her, and a duchess for 

you——" 
aes Do not laugh, Tregomain !" 

“T was wrong, my boy; it is no laugh- 
ing matter. And if we have to prolong 
this seareh——" . 

“ Prolong ?’' asked Juhel. “No! We 
go to the Gulf of Loango ;- but beyond— 
never! \I shall. know how to make my 
uncle return to St. Malo!” 

“ And if he refuse ?.” 

“Tf he refuse !—I will leave him there 
and then. I will return to Enogate, and, 
as she will be of age in a few months, I 
shall marry her in spite of wind and tide.” 

“Do not be obstinate, my dear boy, 
and have patience. All will come right, 
Thope. It will end with your marrying 
my little Enogate, and 1 will dance at 
your wedding. But do not let us: miss 
the diligence. Let us return to the hotel. 
If it is not asking too much I would 
rather reach Bone before night, so as to 
seea little of the town. As to Con- 
stantine, Philippeville, and the others, 
what shall we see of them? Ifit is not 
possible, I shall have to be contented with 
Algiers, where we shall stay a few days, 
I suppose.” 

“He is not likely to find a vessel ready 
to start immediately for the West Coast 
of Africa, and he will have to wait for 
one.”” 

“ We will wait!” replied the bargeman, 


The poor man troubles 


smiling at the thought of visiting the 
marvels of the Algerian capital. “ You 
know Algiers, Juhel ?” 

“Yes, Tregomain.” 

“T have heard sailors say that itis very 
fine—the town in a semicircle, its wharves, 
squares, arsenal, garden, its Moustapha, 
its Casbah—its Casbah particularly.” 

“Very fine, Tregomain.” interrupted 
Juhel; “but I know something finer. 
‘There is St. Malo——" 

“And the house in the Rue des Hautes 
Salles—and the little room on the first 
floor—and the little girl who lives 
therein, eh ? Iam of your opinion, my 
boy! But as we have to pass by Algiers, 
let me hope that I may visit Algiers.”” 

And abandoning himself to this hope 
the bargeman, followed by his young 
friend, turned towards the hotel. It was 
time. The horses were being put to. 
Captain Antifer was striding to and fro 
growling at all late-comers, although they 
were not late. 

Tregomain bowed his head beneath the 
stormy look his friend launched at him. 
In a few minutes they were all seated, 
and the diligence was descending the 
rugged slopes of Soukharas. 

It was really a pity that the bargeman 
was not allowed to explore this Tunisian 
territory. Nothing could be more pic- 
turesque—hills which are almost moun- 
tains, wooded ravines which forced the 
future railway to take many a roundabout 
route across the opulent verdure, large 
rocks rising from the ground, here and 
there douars swarming with natives and 
with big fires round them at night as a 
defence against wild beasts. 

Tregomain related what the driver had 
told him, for he talked with him whenever 
he had an opportunity. 

Ina year forty lions at least are killed 
among the brushwood, and the leopards 
killed amount to several hundreds, to say 
nothing of the crowds of howling jackals. 
Antifer cared nothing for Tunisian leo- 
pards and lions. If there had been mil- 
lions of them on island number two he 
would not retreat an inch from his pur- 
pose. But the banker on one side, and 
the notary on the other, listened to Tre- 
gomain’s tales with interest. Zambuco 
would often take a sly glance out of the 
window, and Ben Omar would lean back 
in his corner, and start and turn pale 
whenever a growl was heard from the 
thickets along the road. 

“T have heard,” said Tregomain, “ that 
the diligence has been attacked before 
now, and firearms had to be used to drive 
the beasts off. Last night even, the 
coach had to be burnt to drive off a lot of 
leopards by the glare of the flames.” 

“And the travellers?’ asked Ben 
Omar. 

“The travellers had to journey on foot 
to one of the places where they change 
horses.”” 
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“On foot!" exclaimed the notary, in 
a trembling voice ; “ I could never——” 

“Well, you would have remained 
behind, Mr. Omar; we should not have 
waited for you, you may be sure.”’ 

It can be guessed that this observation 
came from Captain Antifer. He did not 
again join in the conversation, and Ben 
Omar had to recognise that he was not 
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where the old Arabs indulge in their 
incantations and sorceries. Twenty 
years later they would have seen the 
founding of the basilica and the hospital, 
which have risen from the ground 
under the powerful hand of Cardinal de 
Lavigerie. 

As they entered Bone a deep darkness 
enveloped its promenade along the shore, 


“Here tents arose." 


born to be a traveller either on land or 
sea. 

The day went by without the wild 
beasts manifesting their presence except 
by distant growls. But, to his great dis- 
gust. Tregomain had to make up his mind 
that it would be night before the diligence 
reached Bone. 

It was seven o'clock in the evening 
when they passed Hippo, a locality that 
is famous as being linked with the im- 
perishable name of St. Augustine, and 
curions on account of its deep reservoir, 


its harbour terminating in the sandy 
point to the westward, the clumps of 
trees which shade the quay, the modern 
city with its large square, its Casbah, 
which might have given the bargeman a 
foretaste of the Casbah of Algiers. 

The travellers chose a hotel in the chief 
square, had their supper, and went to bed 
at ten o'clock, ready for the train next 
morning. And that night (thoroughly 
tired out by sixty hours in the diligence) 
they all slept—even the terrible Antifer. 

(To be continued.) 
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Be the town, and forming the southern 

end of a lovely little bay, a heap of black 
tock, broken into fantastic shapes, and pre- 
senting many attractive and secluded st e'ters, 
Teared itself at all states of the tide, directly 
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out of the water. It was an unfrequented 
place. The headland, crowned by the tiny 
fort, at the northern end of this lovely little 
bay, was a better look-out station for pilots, 
and for the women whose husbands and sons 


were home-coming from the mackerel 
grounds ; its open grassy spaces, also, and 
its proximity to the town, made it a much 
more convenient place than the southern 
end, where the heap of black rock stood, for 
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spreading the nets and exposing to the 
bleaching influences of the sun and wind the 
family linen. No one thought of spreading 
their nets, or drying their clothes, at Carach 
Dhu. It was too far away, and unsuitable 
for the purpose, so that very few towns- 
people went there ; and the path was s0 dif- 
ficult to find, and so narrow and tortuous 
when it was found, that, among the yearly 
visitors to Polgrenna, only the boldest, and 
most inquisitive, who delighted in explora- 
tion, and would not keep on the ordinary 
tourist tracks, ever invaded the seclusion of 
the many nooks and corners of Carach Dhu. 

The savage solitariness of that wild heap of 
broken black rock drew me down there again 
and again. I had discovered another and a 
safer way to reach it than by the narrow and 
tortuous road along the shore. It is true that 
I had to trespass in two fields of broccoli, and 
cross a piece of sloping meadow, but, as I 
did as little damage as possible, and perhaps 
having some regard for my age, the owner 
graciously overlooked these misdemeanours, 
and even nodded to me familiarly, as much 
as to say, “Yes! you're a privileged person, 
and may pass through as often as you like.” 
Because of its seclusion, and adaptability for 
the purpose, the coastguardsmen had roughly 
marked out a target on the face of one of the 
rocks, and occasionally used the space inter- 
vening between it and the rocks beyond for 
revolver practice. One day, a week after my 
last conversation with Adit’s master, as I 
crossed the broccoli fields and the sloping 
meadow on my way to alittle sheltered nook 
in a hollow between the rocks, looking sea- 
wards, I heard the crack, crack, crack of their 
weapons, and, not wishing to be caught by 
the flying edges of their flattened bullets, I 
prudently halted, and sat down behind them 
on the sloping hillside. Adit soon became 
aware of my presence, and stretched himself 
beside me, preferring the chance of a butter- 
scotch drop, or a bit of chocolate, to the 
smell of the powder, which was not very 
much to his taste. The firing soon ceased, 
and, looking round for the dog, his master 
recognised me, and saluted; then, after 
speaking a few words to the men, who went 
off by the coast road, he came toward me. 

“ The dog and you are great friends, sir,” 
said he. 

“Yes!” I replied. “I'm proud to be 
reckoned among his friends, and, I hope, 
among the friends of his master.” 

“Thank you. Our conversations have 
drawn us together, only, in our case, the pro- 
verb has been reversed, I think. It has not 
been ‘Love me, love my dog,’ but ‘ Love my 
dog, love me.’ You don't mind my having 
a quiet pipe, do you? and I will tell you the 
rest of the story.” 

“Not at all, as to the pipe,” said I, “and, 
by all means, as to the story. Kindle both, 
and puff away.” 

“ Well, sir,” said he, when he had got the 
tobacco fairly alight, and the pipe was draw- 
ing freely, “I said that Bray and Bulwyn 
were never seen again on the land in the 
neighbourhood of Trelenza, although that is 
not exactly correct, as you will hear. Dick, 
my twin brother, went away, you will re- 
meinber, the day after we searched the cot- 
tages, and the next time I saw him, some 
three years later, or rather more, I also saw 
Bray and Bulwyn, who had come home ina 
way they did not bargain for. It was one of 
those misty days that we get sometimes here 
in the West, a wet, white mist that creeps in 
from the sea, saturating the ferns, and the 
gorse, and the heather, hanging in drops from 
every little point in the hedgerows, clinging 
to the surface of the rocks until they become 
as wet as if it were the world’s washing day, 
covering the windows with a fine film through 
which it is impossible to see, and when, if the 
windows were clear, the attempt to see would 
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be useless, for the mist simply obliterates 
everything six feet away. Days like these 
are white nights, just for all the world as if 
the night had covered itself in a white sheet, 
and was playing the ghost in order to frighten 
the people. We very much dislike weather 
of this kind on the land, especially when 
business calls us along the cliff walks that 
run dangerously near to the edges of the 
quick descents that are very plentiful both 
to the north and south of Trelenza; but 
on the sea this kind of weather is doubly 
dangerous to vessels homeward bound 
entering either the Bristol or the English 
Channels. Fortunately, there is very little 
wind; the slightest possible breeze may 
be wafting the white mist inland; and the 
sea is generally perfectly smooth, though 
I have known it, as on this day, when a 
heavy swell has come in with the mist from 
the Atlantic. I had been down to the bay 
during the afternoon, and had seen the oily- 
looking billows moving in, and heard them 
booming among the rocks on either side. 

“TI did not know how it was—but I do 
now, for Dick was not far away, and some- 
how, whenever Dick has been in danger, I 
have had a sense of it, a feeling that danger 
was also threatening me. A curious thing, 
that, sir, and accounted for, I suppose, by 
the fact that we are twins.” 

“Yes,” said I. “I have met with similar 
phenomena before.”” 

“Ah! you have, sir? Well, it was so in 
Dick’s case and mine, for Dick shared the 
feeling, and felt uneasy when I was in trou- 
ble, however far away he might be, as I have 
heard him say many and many a time, al- 
though I believe that my feeling for him at 
such times was always stronger than his for 
me. Perhaps my occupation, not so busy as 
his, gave me the opportunity to think about 
it more, and dwell upon it, and cultivate it— 
there is something in that, sir. As I was 
just now saying, I did not know how it was, 
but, while standing on the shore that after- 
noon, watching the sea at my feet, and lis- 
tening to the booming of the billows among 
the rocks, I became very uneasy. My mind 
was depressed with a foreboding of calamity. 
Something was about to happen, I felt sure, 
but I could not tell what. AsI climbed the 
hill on my way home, a desire took posses- 
sion of me to go back again to the bay, and 
watch, and wait—a desire so strong that I 
half turned round with an idea of retracing 
my steps, and Adit, who saw the movement, 
turned altogether, and in an instant was lost 
in the mist. There was no reason whatever 
why I should go back again, except the feel- 
ing that I ought to, that my duty was down 
there; but my duty was also at ‘he station, 
a very definite duty that I knew of, some- 
thing to employ my hands, and not merely 
watching and waiting; so I whistled for 
Adit, who again became visible, with his nose 
in the right direction, and proceeded on my 
journey up the hill. 

“All the time I was at work in the store- 
room my uneasiness not only continued but 
increased, and when I went in to tea I was 
so fidgety that my wife noticed it. 

«« What is the matter, Ben?’ said she. 

“Oh, nothing!’ said I, not wishing to 
disturb her. 

«« But there is,’ said she. 
is. Aren't you well?’ 

“© Well enough,’ I replied. 
trouble about it.’ 

«But I shall,’ she persisted, just like a 
woman. ‘You had better tell me, Ben. 
Has something gone wrong ?’ 

“<Not that I know of,’ I answered. 

“Then, what is it?’ she asked once more. 

“*T cannot tell you,’ said I. ‘I'm down 
in the dumps a bit, somehow—depressed 
like ; but I shall shake it off soon.’ 

“*What about?’ said she, coming back to 


‘Tcan see there 


* You needn’t 


the old question in another form. Trust a 
woman, sir, for going to the bottom of a 
matter, and getting to know all there is in it, 
if she can at all. A woman, sir, in her ques- 
tioning, is like a fly—you may drive her off a 
hundred times, but she will come back and 
settle in exactly the same place. ‘What 
about ?? said she. 

«+ That’s just what I should like to know 
myself, said I. ‘The fit came upon me 
about an hour ago when I was standing by 
the edge of the water. Why it came, or how 
it came, or what will be the end of it, I don't 
know; only I feel that I ought now to be 
down by the sea, watching and waiting, in- 
stead of here quietly drinking this cup of 
tea.’ 

«*Ben,’ said my wife seriously, for if 
women are persistent in their questioning, 
they are often wise in their advice, and can 
tell a man in times of difficulty what he 
ought to do; ‘Ben, you are free this even- 
ing from patrol duty, and will remain at the 
station. After tea, if I were you, I would 
give way to that feeling, and go back to the 
bay ; and, Ben, take Adit with you, and a 
Tope. A rope is always handy, and Adit has 
almost as much sense as a man. There is 
no telling what may happen in weather like 
this.’ 

“*But why should I take Adit and a rope?’ 
id I 


Adit will be company for you, if nothing 
else,’ she replied, ‘and the rope you can 
easily carry. This may be a feeling sent 
from above, Ben,’ she went on to say. My 
wife was a pious woman, sir, and is to-day 
one of the old-fashioned Methodists, and 
seemed to have the idea that this unaccount- 
able feeling of mine was a direction of Provi- 
dence. ‘I would go down, Ben,’ said she, 
‘at any rate for an hour or two, and perhaps 
the fog may lift, and then, if you see nothing, 
you can come back home.’ 

“So I took her advice, and went. Adit 
was quite ready to follow me, as he always 
is, and sniffed at the rope as if he were trying 
to make out what it would be wanted for. 
He seemed to know that something unusual 
was likely to occur which might call his ser- 
vices into requisition, and therefore he kept 
close at my heels. When I got down to the 
sea everything was as I had left it, except 
that the tide had risen, and the swell was 
heavier, but running still in great smooth 
billows with scarcely a ripple upon them, 
and booming like thunder upon the rocks. 
This, and the cries of the gulls, piercing, 
plaintive, were the only sounds I could hear. 
I could only see a few feet from me. I lay 
down, and tried to look under the mist, but 
it was very little use. All I could make out 
were the billows rolling out of the whiteness 
and breaking in heavy surf at my feet. Sud- 
denly Adit lifted his head, and pointed his 
nose across the water, with an eager look, as 
if he had scented something, and then began 
to whine. 

“«Well, my boy,’ said I, ‘can you see 
anything? Do you smell anything?’ 

“For answer, he lifted his feet one after 
the other, rapidly, still pointed, and looked, 
and whined, only the whine grew louder 
until it broke into a positive bark. 

“T thought I would lie down, and try to 
look again under the mist ; and, sure enough, 
sir, the mist was being lifted by an under- 
current of air, which I could feel softly blow- 
ing upon my face. I knew there was little 
hope of its continuance, or that it would lift 
the mist altogether, because it was blowing 
from the sea. Had it been blowing from the 
land, the mist would have vanished like a 
curtain. But what most of all coneerned me, 
and threw me at once into a state of intense 
excitement, was to see under the mist, and 
clearly defined between it and the smooth, 
heaving waters, the hull of a vessel, bearing 
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directly upon a sharp ridge of rocks, some 
three hundred yards or so to the north-west 
of Pednelvis. ‘Che swell was inuch heavier 
out there, and tne vessel was rising and fall- 
ing in such a way that I saw she might be 
thrown across the ridge and snap her keel in 
two, perhaps break asunder, and go down 
with all hands. I shouted with all my might 
to warn them, and also as a signal to the 
station that help was needed, for I knew that 
my voice would carry up there—my fear was 
that it would not carry against the wind, 
across the water. Then I ran, taking my 
rope with me, and followed by Adit, along the 
track to the north-western corner of Pednel- 
vis. It is an awkward track, and in parts 
very dangerous, and winding in and out, aud 
so increasing the distance; and to reach the 
north-western corner, it is necessary to 
clamber over the great granitic mass, and 
drop down from shelf to shelf on the farther 
side. Excitement lent wings to my feet, and 
turned my lungs into sounding brass. As I 
ran, I shouted, to guide anyone who might 
follow me from the station in the right direc - 
tion, and in the hope that my warning mighs 
be heard upon the vesse:, and reach them in 
time to allow them to put down the helm 
and save themselves. But, bless you, sir, 
nothing could save them. Before I had 
crossed the half of the grassy space that joins 
Pednelvis tothe mainland, I heard the crash of 
the rending timbers, followed by the screams 
of the men, and knew that she was doomed. 

“In the stillness, covered with the white 
mist, unable to see more than a couple of 
yards before me, the moise of the parting 
vessel and the cries of the crew were terrible, 
and sent a thrill through every nerve of my 
body. ‘Oh! if the mist would only lift, I 
thought, ‘and give me a chance to save some 
of the poor fellows!’ never dreaming, although 
I was well-nigh wrung with anguish, that 
one of them, then struggling in the water, was 
my own twin brother, Dick. With unnatural 
strength I climbed Pednelvis, and leaped like 
@ goat down the rocky ledges on the farther 
side, getting as near the water as it was pos- 
sible for a man to go, and yet not near 
enough to see under the white shroud that 
seemed, to my fancy, to be wrapping itself 
around the unseen drowning men in prepara- 
tion for their watery grave. I made a 
trumpet of the palms of my hands, and 
hallooed again and again, listening intently 
between whiles for some answering cry, but 
none came to me. Still I hallooed, to give 
any possible survivor, who, by desperate 
efforts, might be keeping his head above the 
water, some idea which way to swim to reach 
the land, and avail himself of all the help 
that Adit and I might be able to render him. 
The cries of the drowning men ceased, and 
the silence became even more terrible than 
the sound of their despairing appeals. It 
might have been five minutes—-I cannot tell, 
the silence seemed like ages—when I heard 
a feeble shout, evidently some distance 
away. 

“*Can you hear me?’ I bawled across the 
water. 

“Ay, ay!’ the voice came faintly in 
answer, as if it might have been a voice from 
the clouds. 

«Are you in the water?’ I bawled again ; 
but the reply was so confused and uncertain 
that I could make nothing of it. Adit seemed 
to understand it. He looked up at me, then 
across the water, after which he barked 
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excitedly, and rushed down the rocks into 
the sea. It struck me that Adit might carry 
one end of the rope to the poor fellow. 
Would the rope be long enough, however ? 
It was stout, and, if it were only long enough, 
I might haul him in. But the man’s voice 
sounded as if he were a great way off. I 
called Adit back, and repeated my question, 
with exactly the same result. The voice was 
too feeble to carry what he wished to say. 
“If he were in the water,’ thought I, ‘he 
would surely answer me in a word, and not 
a whole string of words, running together 
into an indistinguishable babble. No; he 
must be upon a rock. What rock?’ I only 
knew of one sufficiently above the tide, as 
it now was, on which he could rest with any 
safety, and I feared that this was beyond the 
reach of the rope. I resolved, however, to 
try it, and send Adit to the rescue. 

“¢The dog is bringing a rope to you,’ I 
bawled through my hollowed palms, pausing 
between each word, and speaking each word 
very distinctly. ‘Fasten it about you, and I 
will pull you ashore.’ The faint reply came 
again, ‘Ay, ay!’ and I knew that he had 
heard me. 

“© Adit 1’ said I, ‘ will you carry this rope 
out for him.’ 

The dog steadily regarded me with his 
fine intelligent eyes. I asked him again in 
the same words, gave him the end of the rope, 
which he readily gripped between his teeth, 
and explained to him by gestures, as well as 
I could, what it was that I wanted him to do. 
He comprehended my meaning, leapt into the 
water, swam off, and was soon lost to view. 
As the rope slowly payed out from the coil, 
the fear that it might not be long enough 
again came to me, and I slipped off my boots, 
and quickly divested myself of my upper 
garments, ready, with the other end of the 
rope, to take to the water if neccssary, and, 
by swimming, tow the manin. Anxiously I 
watched the rope disappear into the mist. 
Very, very slowly it went, far too slowly to 
satisfy me, but by-and. by there was only one 
ring of the coil left. It was still going. I 
put the end between my teeth, and slid into 
the water. I was exceedingly careful to let 
the rope go unresistingly. A jerk the dog 
might have interpreted as a signal to return. 
As the dog swam out farther and farther I 
followed until I lost sight of the land, and 
seemed to be floating in the white mist. 
Would he never stop? Ah! the rope hung 
slack at last, then came a sharp tug, and I 
felt that it was being handled at the other 
end. ‘Are youready?’I shouted. ‘Ay,ay!' 
came clearer. ‘Then jump into the water, 
and swim if you can—this way, mind,’ and I 
struck out for the shore. It was a long time 
before I saw the lower part of Pednelvis, but 
there-—a welcome sight—having been at- 
tracted by my cries, were my wife, and two 
of my mates. How I should have got up the 
rocks without their aid, I do not know. They 
joined hands toreach me, and pulled me out of 
the water. Adit soon joined us, shaking the 
brine from his heavy coat in a perfect shower, 
and none the worse for the long swim. We 
gently pulled in the rope. The man had 
given in, and lay heavily at the end of it. 
We quickened our movements. There he was, 
coming through the billows, but with no more 
help for himself than if he had been a log, 
and quite insensible. We drew him ashore, 
got the water out of him, and pumped the 
life into him. It was a narrow squeak. He 


was nearly gone. But at last he sneezed, 
and began to breathe regularly, to my infinite 
joy, for I had discovered, while we were 
working his arms and inducing respiration, 
that the man I had rescued, with Adit’s help, 
was my own twin brother Dick. 

“As soon as he was out of danger, my 
mates went off to the bay, launched the boat, 
and crept through the mist--hugging the 
shore nearly all the way — to the scene of the 
wreck, in the hope that they might pick up 
two or three others, but it was useless. Dick 
was the only one who reached the land alive. 
As I had feared, one of the big billows had 
lifted the vessel right above the reef, and 
brought the centre of the keel down upon it 
with terrific force. She had broken in two, 
laden as she was with a heavy cargo of iron 
ore, and her separate parts had each gone 
down to the bottom. The crew had no warn- 
ing whatever of the coming disaster. How 
they could have failed to hear the booming 
of the billows on the rocks I cannot conceive. 
They were certainly some distance from the 
bay, where the booming, on account of the 
hollows thereabouts, was loudest ; the wind, 
too, would waft the sound inland, and per- 
haps the sound was deadened somewhat by 
the thickness of the vapour. When under 
Pednelvis, I noticed myself that the noise 
of the sea was almost hushed to nothing. 
When the ship struck, Dick was by the wheel, 
and was pitched clean over the stern into 
deep water. Fortunately, he was an excellent 
swimmer, and providentially reached the only 
rock that was not then swept by the tide. 

“My wife and I soon got him home, and 
to bed, and in a few days he was all right 
again. But, that same evening, while I was 
having supper, a piercing cry rang up the 
hill from the bay below. I hurried down, 
and found Jennie, terror stricken, standing 
upon the shore, and gazing, with blanched 
cheeks and dilated eyes, upon an object float- 
ing in the water. The mist was trailing away 
up the sides of the cliffs, and a moon three- 
quarters full was struggling through the torn 
white curtain,and shedding a faint illumina- 
tion on the sea. Adit plunged into the water 
and brought the object ashore. It was Bul- 
wyn’sdead body. The next day we found Bray's 
floating off Pednelvis, and three others, and 
they were given reverent burial in Trelenza 
churchyard. Dick told us that they had 
shipped at Bilbao. When they knew the 
vessel was bound for Newport, they had 
pressed the captain to take them, and, being 
short-handed, he had done so. Dick said 
they were both capable seamen, but, on the 
voyage, they avoided him as much as pos- 
sible; and, not knowing of their murderous 
attack upon me, and being aware of their 
shady transactions at Trelenza, he left them 
severely alone.” 

“Thank you,” said I, when he had fin- 
ished ; “ I have enjoyed the story ;” and, with 
Adit between us, we walked back together 
through the meadow and the fields and along 
the narrow country lane to the town. 


All this was told me many yearsago. Ben 
has retired from the coastguard service; Adit 
has long since gone to the dog’s paradise, if 
there be such a place; but, in my extreme 
old age, before my fingers refuse to hold the 
pen, I thought I would commit the story to 
writing, and give it what measure of per- 
manence my poor literary skill can secure. 

(THE END.] 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.R. 


s race is a capital substitute for the 
“ Hurdles,” and not only provides fun 
and interest to the spectator, but gives plenty 
of exercise to the athlete, and calls upon his 


skill in devising the best methods of negoti- 
ating the obstacles. 

The apparatus required consists of about 
a dozen light scaffolding-poles, about fifteen 
to twenty feet in length, and about four or six 
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SOME NEW GAMES FOR BOYS. 


VII.—UNDER AND OVER RACE. 


petitor to vault over each pole. The athlete 
who reaches the other or farther end first to 
be the winner. The method of vaulting to 
be optional, but touching and using the 
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hands upor. the poles to be compulsory (sce 
tig. 1). 

The distance to be arranged, but a “ there- 
and-back ’’ course will be found the most 
popular. Another variety in this contest is 
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repeat the performance back again. Three 
or four competitors may start in each heat. 
The winners of each heat to run together in 
the final. 


A variety in the race can be made by the 
competitors performing the yault inside or 
outside their hands. This requires great 
activity and expertness; and a still more 
difficult variety is the “ Handspring race.” 


inches in diamoter. These should rest at each 
extremity upon a sinall trestle. The poles 
should be placed across the room or field in 
parallel lmes and at a distance of from eight 
to ten feet. 

Tne object of the contest is for the com- 


are few things which are, in a sense, 

so familiar to us all, from childhood to 

old age, as the sound of church bells, and 

yet, if the truth were known, it would 

generally be found that a very limited 

aumber of people really know anything about 
hem, or about ringing. 

Just think how few people there are who 
rave ever seen the bells in their own parish 
shurch. “Familiarity breeds contempt,” 
id the majority are content to let their 
.cquaintance with bells stop short at their 
sense of hearing. 

Certainly it must be confessed that, in 
many parishes, you need to be an ardent 
sampanologist (what a long word!) to 
»enetrate into the bell-chamber, for such an 
uttempt often necessitates good climbing 
»owers, and an absolute disregard for dirt and 
just. This being the case, I intend in this short 
sketch to try to give my readers a rather 
nore intimate knowledge of church bells and 
de ringing of them than most of them 
»robably possess. I shall also touch slightly 
m the subject of cliange ringing, of which 
ut, I take it, still less is generally 
imown. 

It seems to me the first question to be 
uswered is, “ What are bells made of?” 
3ell-metal consists of an alloy of copper and 


the “ Under and Over race.”’ In this case, the 
athlete, on the start having been given, runs 
under the first pole (see fig. 2), vaults over the 
second, under the third, vaults over the fourth, 
and so on alternately until the end has been 
reached. Here the runners turn round and 


BELLS AND BELL-RINGING. 


By Frank KNIGHT. 


Fig. L—A CHURCH-BELL HUNG FoR RINGING. 


In this contest, the competitors each perform 
the gymnastic feat of turning a handspring 
over each pole. Only gymnasts are advised 
to try this race, as it is not free from danger 
and fatigue. 

(To be continued.) 


tin, varying from three to four parts of 
copper to one of tin. 

The idea that silver was ever put into old 
bells to give sweetness of tone sceins to be a 
popular delusion. 

I will now go on to describe the different 
parts of a bell after it is hung, and I think 
you will find that the accompanying skctch 
will help you to understand it. 

The bell is attached to a stout piece of wood 
called the stock (a), by strong bolts (p, B). 

The stock is supported at either end by 
iron pins called gudgeons (c), which work in 
iron cups let into the “ cage ” timbers (1). 

The cage is the name given to the wooden 
framework in which the bells are hung. 

The pins are the pivots on which the bell 
swings. 

The straight piece of wood standing up 
from the stock, known as the stay (g), serves 
to prevent the bell from turning completely 
over, when it is swung up into an inverted 
position. 

It does this by striking against the slider 
(vr), which slides backwards and forwards for 
@ certain distance underneath the bell, so as 
to allow of the bell going slightly over the 
balance, and remaining there. 

At one end of the stock, and at right 
angles to it, is fixed the wheel (x), to which 
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the rope (a) is attached, and which hasa 
groove running round its outside edge, in 
which the rope lies. 

Formerly church bells were hung without 
stays at all; consequently there was always 
the danger of a bell going completely over, 
and then away went the rope out of the 
astonished ringer’s hands, if he were 
fortunate enough to let go of it, otherwise 
he would probably be carried up to the 
ceiling. 

Such accidents, however, did not happen 
very frequently, for in those times bells were 
only swung about three-quarters of the way 
up. It was change ringing which altered 
this, and necessitated the bells being swung 
right up ; for, as they are continually chang- 
ing places, one bell has often to wait for 
another to ring before it, and this waiting is 
an impossibility unless the bell is over 
its balance. 

In those times, too, half and three-quarter 
wheels were common, which were quite suffi- 
cient for the purpose of swinging the bell 
about half-way up. Some few examples of 
these still exist. 

I expect that many of you do not know 
the difference between “chiming” and 
“ringing.” Iam sure that most people con- 
fuse the two, for I often hear it said, “ The 
bells are ‘ringing’ for church,” when in 
reality they are “chiming.” The latter isa 
very inferior method of getting the tone out 
of a bell, when compared with the former, 
and this is easily understood when you realise 
that in chiming the bell is only swung very 
slightly and then checked, so that the clapper 
goes on swinging and strikes the side ; where- 
as in ringing, the bell swings with tremendous 
force, and completes a circle, the clapper 
striking the side each time that the bell is 
inverted ; in fact, ringing proper is a very dif- 
ferent matter from chiming in every way, as 
you will soon find out if you try to learn the 
art. It involves a great deal more exertion 
both of mind and body, and the former is 
incessantly at work in the case of change 
ringing, which appears a most complicated 
affair to the beginner, but he may acquire it 
without great difficulty when he has once 
got complete control of his bell. 

This is the first thing to be learnt and tho- 
roughly mastered, and any young ringer who 
attempts changes, before he has accomplished 
this much, will probably lose ground instead 
of making progress, and will also prove an 
intolerable nuisance to his fellow-ringers. 

It is impossible to teach ringing on 
paper; that can only be learnt in the belfry, 
and by dint of continual practice. It may 
not be out of place, however, to jot down a 
few remarks on the subject. 

The beginner will find it easier to try his 
“ prentice ” hand on a bell that has already 
been rung up, and is set; and here let me 
insert a word of warning. Anybody who does 
not understand ringing should be most careful 
not to meddle with the ropes in a belfry, for 
this reason—it so happens, that when a bell 
is set one way, the appearance of the rope is 
just the same as when the bell is hanging in 
its normal position. Consequently, any un- 
initiated person who casually takes hold of 
the first rope he sees, and pulls at it just “for 
the fun of the thing, you know,” may find 
more fun in the result than he bargains for ; 
the rope will come down a little way, and 
then, to his astonishment, will suddenly fly 
upwards, as if possessed, and he may consider 
himself lucky if he does not get his head 
bumped against the rafters, or find his neck 
entangled in the loose rope which will be fly- 
ing about in all directions. 

A ringer would know at once by feeling the 
rope whether the bell were set or not, for in 
the former case there would be a dead pull 
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on the rope, while in the latter he would feel 
the bell swing a trifle, and thus know that it 
was in its natural position. 

The accompanying sketches will explain 
why, the rope appears the samc in both cases, 
and also what causes its strange manceuvre 
when the bell is set. 

ashows a bell as it hangs, and you will see 
that the rope is fastened to the wheel just 
above the head of the bell. 


8 shows the bell set in one position, and 
with the fastened end of the rope now under- 
neath. Now where the bell is “set,” as in 
8, the rope in the belfry looks just the same 
as when the bell is “ down ’—that is to say, 
the woolly part of it, called the “ sally,” is 
opposite one’s face, while, in reality, after 
the rope passes the little wheel (w) it takes an 
opposite course in one case to what it does 
in the other. It is plain that in the case of 
B, on the ringer pulling the rope, it will come 
down a short way, and will then fly upwards, 
being wound rapidly round the wheel, until 
the bell is set again as in c, where it will be 
seen that more rope is wound round the 


wheel than in any other position (as shown 
by dotted line). Consequently, at this stage 
the ringer can reach only the extreme end of 
the rope. 

It is a very good rule that when bells 
are left “ set’”’ they should be set in this way, 
which obviates all danger arising from 
ignorant persons playing with the ropes. 

Having given this rather lengthy warning, 
let me return to my would-be ringer. The 
best thing he can do, to begin with, is to get a 
competent steady ringer to practically control 


the bell while he bimself takes a pull at 
either the “sally” or the rope end. He will 
find it quite enough to do at first to devote 
his attention to one of these only, He must 
especially resist the temptation to look up 
when the rope is coming down: he must keep 
his eyes steadily in front of him, and by doing 
this he will find that he is soon able to grasp 
the “sally” at the right moment as it comes 
opposite to him, and to steady the bell as it 
comes to its balance. 

In these remarks I haye tried to give a few 
hints to beginners, but, as I said before, the 
rest can only be acquired by continual prac- 
tice in the belfry. When I say “the rest,” 
I mean knowledge as to control of a bell. 

When a young ringer has acquired this, and 
is able to ring steadily in “ rounds —that is, 
in the order in which the bells are tuned, 
without changing, he will probably aspire to 
go on to change ringing ; and this opens up a 
field so vast that I will content myself with 
only a few remarks on the subject. 

The art of change ringing should always, 
if possible, be studied by means of hand-bells 
in the first place. The beginner will thus be 
able to give his full attention to the methods by 
which the bells change their place, which he 
could not do with so much ease in the belfry, 
where he has also to think of the control of 
his bell, and is soon bewildered when he tries 
to find his constantly changing place among 
the maze of moving ropes. 


Any description of the various methods of 
change ringing would take too much space 
and would also be superfluous here ; but it 
may interest my readers if I give them some 
sort of idea of the number of changes which 
can be rung. 


On Sbells . 120 
» Oy . . 720 
Dy Sirk coven Ye 5,040 
ay hee 40,320 
» Dy . 362,880 
ve1O Mie Se 8,628,800 


I also give an account of a few of the 
longest peals recorded as having been rung. 

On May 18, 1888, the Ashton ringers rang 
16,608 changes at Mottram-in-Longdendale, 
on 8 bells, in 9 hours 48 minutes, being the 
longest peal ever rung by one set of men. 
On March 5, 1888, 12,041 changes on 10 bells, 
at Appleton, Berks, and at the same place in 
the same year, 18,265 changes on April 11, 
and 13,054 on May 21. 

If any of my readers mean to learn change 
ringing, and want a book to assist them, I re- 
commend to their notice Snowdon’s ‘ Rope- 
sight,” published in 1879, in which they will 
find all the information they can wish for 
given in a clear and masterly way. 


Nid time ago a querist asked the Editor 
whether we could not have some articles 
in the “B.O.P.” on electroplating. Now, 
although this is an interesting subject enough 
in its way, I think it is too dangerous a 
matter for the amateur electrician to at- 
tempt, involving as it does the use of such 
chemicals as cyanide of potassium, sulphuric 
acid, and the like, which are either danger- 
ously poisonous or hurtful in other ways. 
But there is a kind of branch of electro- 
plating which goes by the name of electro- 
typing, which is capable of affording much 
amusement to those who take it up, and is 
harmless when used with ordinary care. In 
the case of the regular electroplating even 
the fumes of the chemicals are poisonous, 
so that on the whole I do not think it at all 
advisable for young readers to attempt it. 

It, however, anyone wishes to re-silver 
any small articles off which the plating has 
tebbed, he can do it in a simpler way than 
by the usual process of electroplating, which 
is complicated and delicate to a degree, as, 
if you do not mix up your solutions rightly, 
woe betide your results! The following is 
the simple method referred to : 

We first require a paste of chloride of 
er and other ingredients. This is made 

US > 

Procure from a chemist a solution of 
nitrate of silver in half a pint of distilled 
water, as much as you can get for sixpence, 
vhich will be about a pennyweight. Put this 
solution into a small basin, and udd to it a 
solution, of common salt until no more curds 
of precipitate are formed. This precipitate 
is chloride of silver. We now have to 
nix with it about three pennyweights of 
common washing soda, and half that quantity 
of common salt (firat having poured off all 
the water from the -precipitate), and then 
make it up to a kind of thin paste by the 
addition of a little warm water. Our paste 
(or silvering is now ready. 

You must be careful how you treat the 
nitrate of silver, for the solution if it gets 
on your hands will stain them irremediably 
black, and black they will remain until time 
Wears the stain away! You must not leave 
the chloride of silver very long before you 
add the other ingredients, or it will turn 
black if exposed to the light for some time. 

For this process to be successful it is quite 
Necessary that the articles should be perfectly 
clean, and this is effected by first cleaning 
them in the ordinary way with whiting and 
Water, and then by using a strong lather of 
Soap and water to which is added a quantity 
of “ pearl-ash ""—i.e, potassium hydrate. In 
addition to this precaution you will need 
What is technically known as a “ scratch 
brush” if the articleis very dirty. This brush 
18 made of very thin wire by making a kind 
of skein of it and then cutting it in the 
middle of the skein and binding it near the 
ends soasto forma brush. The object is to 
form a brush of a substance which will enter 

crevices of the article, which is probably 
chased or carved, and thus expel the dirt. 

Atter this operation it is advisable to boil 
the article in a strong solution of common 
Washing soda, using an iron saucepan. 
When this has been done for about ten 
Minutes it ought to be clean. If there are 
‘ny specially hard pieces of dirt you can 
Temove them with powdered bath brick or 

Monkey soap.” After its boiling in soda 
the object must be washed in clean hot 
Water, and while you are doing this and 
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ELECTROTYPING. 
By R. A. R. Bennett, m.a. (Oxon.), 


Author of “How to Make a Small Dynamo,” etc. 


subsequent operations, you should take care 
not to touch it with your hands, but only 
with a piece of rag perfectly free from 
grease. 

If there should be any varnish on the 
article to begin with, this must be removed 
by soaking it in methylated spirits of wine 
till all the varnish is dissolved off; after 
which the above cleaning is performed. 

The silvering operation has now to take 
place. This is easily done by rubbing the 
silvering mixture which we began by making 
over it with a brush dipped in the mixture 
(an old tooth-brush will do), holding it mean- 
while in a clean piece of rag, until every 
part of it is covered with a bright surface 
of silver. Flat surfaces are best covered 
with the mixture by using a piece of rag 
stretched upon a new bottle cork, and 
rubbing in a circular direction each time, 
until the whole surface is covered. When 
the article, whatever it may be, is satis- 
factorily silvered, it should be well washed in 
clean hot water and dried with a clean piece 
of rag. 

Things which are to be exposed to the air, 
and are not articles of wearing apparel, should 
be lacquered to prevent the air from acting 
injuriously on them as long as possible. To 
do this, dissolve a little shellac in spirits of 


Fig. 1.—DAsteLt BaTTEry (Section). 


A, plate of copper; z. rod of zinc; J, outer jar; P, 
porous pot; c, solution of sulphate of copper ; s. 
dilate sulphuric acid; , crystals of sulphate of 
copper on the shelf. 


wine until it forms a weak varnish. Now 
heat the article to be covered in an oven till 
it is too hot to hold, and then apply a coat 
of varnish to it while it is hot, taking care 
that there is no dirt on it. If there is, it must 
be well dusted first. 

This is asimple way of silvering any article 
which has only a thin coating of silver on it, 
and it does not involve the use of any parti- 
cularly poisonous ingredients, though, to be 
sure, nitrate of silver is poisonous in its way. 
However, you are not at all likely to eat 
much of that! 

We will now consider the process of elec- 
trotyping—that is, of depositing copper on 
the face of moulds made to receive it, by 
means of electric action from a. battery. 

This last word brings us to a considera- 
tion of what that battery should be. It is 
almost universally acknowledged that the 
battery most suitable for this work is that 
known as the Daniell battery. This is easily 
made by an amateur, so it seems the most 
suitable one to describe in this paper. You 
can make it in the following way: Take a 
good big jar, either a salt jar or a 2lb. jam 
pot will do, about seven inches high and 
four across, and cut a piece of sheet copper 


a little higher and of such a breadth that 
when bent round it will just go inside the 
pot—to do this it will have to be about 8 
inches high and 9 inches broad (the ends 
need not meet)—and to the top edge fasten 
a piece of copper wire to act as a terminal. 
Now we want a porous pot to go inside the 
copper ring, and inside this pot we put a 
rod of zine (this you can buy much better 
than you can make it), and to the top of 
this another terminal of copper or zinc 
wire is attached. We now have to nearly 
fill the outer vessel with a “ saturated” 
solution of sulphate of copper (that is, as 
strong as it can be made), and the inner 
porous pot with weak sulphuric acid (1 
part of acid to 12 parts of water.) This 
completes the battery. which I think you 
will admit to be simple enough. Its great 
quality, which especially tits it for this work, 
is its constancy—that is, it does not get 
“ polarised"? so quickly as most other 
batteries. At the same time, if you happen 
to have a bichromate battery of the sort 
described in the articles on “Electric 
Lamps” (in Vol. XII. page 286, number 
577, for February 1, 1890), this will do 
quite as well as the Doniell. I give an 
illustration of the Daniell cell (fig. 1), 80 
that you may be sure to get it right. 
During the time that the battery is working 
the strength of the solution in the outer 
jar must be kept up by additional sulphate 
of copper being dissolved in it. This is 
achieved by having a ledge or shelf of wood 
fixed inside the jar by means of marine 
glue or similar substance, on which shelf 
are placed a number of crystals of sulphate 
of copper, which, dissolving in the liquid as 
the battery works, keep the solution concen- 
trated. 

Here we may pause for a moment to con- 
sider the rationale of our future operations. 
The end and aim of both electroplating and 
electrotyping is the same—viz. the deposi- 
tion of a metal from its solution in union 
with another substance, in its metallic state. 
This is brought about by the electric action 
of the battery, which either decomposes the 
solution and causes the deposition of the 
metal by breaking up the compound in 
solution, the metal being replaced by more 
as it is liberated, or by dissipating the other 
chemical of the compound as gas, thus 
leaving the metal entirely free. The process 
is a practical application of the chemical 
action known as “electrolysis,” which simply 
means the liberation of the metal by electric 
action. Everyone who wishes to go in for 
the more involved process of electroplating 
would do well to begin with the process of 
electrotyping, as this only involves the use 
of solutions which are more certain in their 
action than those employed in the plating 
process, and the metal (copper) with which 
we have to deal is less capricious in its 
behaviour than silver or gold; it is also 
considerably less expensive—rather an ad- 
vantage considering that the first attempts 
of the novice are likely to waste a good deal 
of the metal, whatever it may be! 

I will first give you definite instructions 
how to make an electrotype of a small 
object, say a medal, and then we will 
consider the more interesting parts of the 
work, such as plating with copper various 
objects for ornamental purposes, by which 
means the most remarkable effects can be 
produced. 

Fig. 2 will show you the arrangement 
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used for this work. The battery is a cell of 
the Daniell type, as shown in fig. 1. It has 
to be connected with the cast at one end 
and the plate of copper at the other. This 
is done by suspending the former by a wire 
to a cross piece of wire or rod of copper 
which is placed across the top of the vessel 
and connected with the zine end of the 
battery, and the latter is connected to the 
copper of the battery and also suspended to 
another wire or red, of course avoiding any 
contact between the two rods. 

Two things have now to be considered — 
the making of the cast and the solution. 
Supposing we are to make an electrotype of 
a medal, or other small object, we proceed 
to make a cast of it in the following way : 

Take a large pill-box lid, sutticiently large 
to admit the medal which you desire to copy, 
and rub the inside of it with vaseline or 
grease of some kind, to prevent the plaster 
from sticking to the sides of the lid. Then 
proceed to mix up the aforesaid plaster, 
using just enough plaster and water to make 
athin paste. Now pour the paste into the 
lid, and having previously oiled the medal 
put it down on the top of the paste before it 
has time to set. A slight amount of pres- 
sure by means of a little weight may be of 
service in getting a better impression. It 
must now be left to set quite hard, after 
which the medal must be lifted off, and the 
cast liberated from the case by breaking the 
lid if it will not come out easily. I may 
mention that the plaster must be quite fresh, 
and it is better to heat it a little in an oven 
before you mix it up. When made, the 
cast is to be put into a vessel containing a 
little melted paraftin wax, and heated for 
some time until the wax has thoroughly per- 
meated the plaster. Take out the mould, 
remove any superfluous wax by means of a 
cloth and blotting-paper, and allow to cool. 
When quite dry, the surface has to be covered 
with plumbago, commonly known as “ black 
lead,” by dusting the powder carefully into 
the interstices of the cast with a soft 
camel’s hair brush. The best black-lead 
must be used —in fact, it is best to buy it 
from a dealer in scientific apparatus, as the 
common article is usually much adulterated. 
Moulds well made can be used over and over 
again. 


Fig, 2.—BATTERY ANI 
AMRA 


B, battery ; G, galvavomet 
sulphate of copper solution ; M, medal (cast) 
wire sapporting . zine end of battery 

WLof battery; A, copper plate iv typing 
calle] the “ Anode.” 
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The medal must, of course, be thoroughly 
cleaned before the cast is made, as, if there 
are any irregularities on its surface these 
will be reproduced in the mould. 

We have now to suspend the mould in the 
typing solution, by attaching it to a wire 
which is hung on another wire placed acros3 
the top of the vessel in which the solution 
iz. This latter wire is then connected with 
the zinc end of the battery as shewn in 
fig. 2. The object of this arrangement is 
that the medal can be lifted out at intervals 
to sce how the deposit is progressing. ‘The 
medal can be attached to its supporting wires 
by simply twisting them round the edge, but 
you must take care that the wire from which 
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it hangs touches the surface of the mould 
where you have put the black-lead, or if you 
have not a conducting connection you will 
not get a proper deposit. You had better 
dust black-lead all over the joins after you 
have fastened on the wires. At the other 
side of the ve: gocs the plate of copper. 
The size of this is not of very great import- 
ance in this case; one about 7 inches by 3 
inches will do. The vessel (which can be 
either a glass tank, as shown in the picture, 
or an earthenware vessel) is then nearly 
filled with the solution of sulphate of copper, 
the best strength of which for general pur- 
poses is saturated solution of copper sul- 
phate 4 parts, water 1 part, sulphuric acid 
3h part. The solution must, of course, reach 
above the cast, and about three quarters of 
the height of the copper plate. 

As it is impossible to tell whether the 
battery is doing its work well or not, unless 
some means are adopted of measuring the 
action of the current, it is necessary to inter- 
pose a galvanometer in the circuit, or at 
least it is a great convenience to the operator. 
By looking at the galvanometer from time 
to time you can easily tell whether the battery 
is acting properly or not, as any deviation in 
the current will affect the needle of the 
instrument. 

When the current has been passing for 
some little time you will see that there is a 
deposit of copper on the mould. You should 
lift it gently out of the solution and replace 
it, or pass a soft camel’s-hair brush over its 
surface to remove any air-bubbles that may 
form, as these would interfere with the even- 
ness of the deposit. 

When the deposit of metal has reached a 
depth of about 4 of an inch you can take it 
out of the solution and gently remove it 
from the cast. The proper way to finish it 
off is to fill up the back of the electrotype 
with melted lead or “type metal” poured 
into it and allowed to cool, but if you do not 
eare to meddle with this molten metal you 
can fill it up with melted shellac or even 
sealing-wax instead, as this will at once set 
perfect!y hard. 

You must take care how you treat the 
newly made electrotype, as it will be rather 
brittle. Perhaps it would be well to cover it 
with varnish, as it may tarnish if exposed 
too much to the air. 

In making an electrotype from an object 
direct we have to consider whether the coat- 
ing of metal is intended to remain on it per- 
manently, or to be removed. In the former 
case you will have to make the object chemi- 
cally clean, as described in the first part of this 
article, by boiling it in caustic alkali solution. 
In the latter case you will only have to re- 
move the ordinary dirt by means of a scratch 
brush and soap, as the adherence of the 
deposit almost entirely depends on the 
cleanliness of the object, so that if this is not 
absolutely clean the deposit will not stick, 
and, on the other hand, if it is clean cheini- 
cally the copper will adhere and will be 
difficult to remove if wished. 

Supposing that you wish to deposit direct 
on to an object, and wish to remove the cast 
afterwards, you must prepare the surface by 
coating it with a thin film of turpentine by 
rubbing it with a piece of cotton wool moist- 
ened with a solution of beeswax in turpentine, 
about twelve grains of wax to half a pint of 
turpentine. This does not interfere with 
the deposit, but prevents adhesion. All 
parts of the object not to be covered should 
be coated with varnish or wax for acid solu- 
tions. Of course you understand that the 
part to be covered will have to be covered 
with plumbago, as in the case of the plaster 
cast. 

In joining up the cast to the wire you 
must take the greatest care that actual con- 
tact is made between the wire and the plum- 


bago surface; contact without fastening is 
sulficient, but the connections must be per- 
fectly clean. It is the best plan to have 
several wires touching the surface at different 
points. 

Solid objects can be modelled in copper by 
making a mould in two parts and joining 
them together. The mould is made in the 
following way. Take the object and get a 
box of sufficient size to contain it lying on 
its side. Now put in half the box full of 
sand, and bed the object in this till half of it 
is covered and half is above the surface. 
You now have to make a lot of plaster paste 
as hefore, and pour in suflicient to cover the 
half of the model which is left above tho 
sand, When this is done, and the plaster 
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Ww. Ww, wires to connect articles and plate of silver to 
terminals of battery; 5, plate of silver; P,P. P. 
spoons, forks, ete. being plated ; 8, rod from which 
the articles are suspended ; B, bell-glass turned up- 
side down and supported on stand. 


has set, you have to turn the case completely 
upside down and remove the half cast thus 
made, together with the model. Now rub off 
all the sand, and wax the edges of the half 
mould to prevent adhesion of the other half. 
The sand is now replaced in the box and the 
object embedded again up to the level of the 
half mould. Now pour on plaster to make 
the rest of the mould, and when perfectly 
set you can get the two halves apart, and 
also remcve the model. You then have 
merely to use each half as the former cast 
was used, by blackleading and depositing on 
each half separately, and then to join the 
two halves by means of solder to form the 
perfect model. 

Flowers, leaves, insects, and a variety of 
other natural and unnatural objects can be 
coated with copper in the following way and 
made to form most beautiful ornaments. 

The solutions are rather complicated, but 
the results are suficiently remarkable to 
repay you the trouble necessary. The flowers 
are to be dipped in the solutions in the order 
given. : e 

1. One part by weight of phosphorus dis- 
solved in 15 parts of bisulphide of carbon. 
To each 4 0z. of the phosphorus in this 
solution add 4 Ib. of wax, } pint of spirit of 
turpentine, } 02. of caoutchouc, dissolved 
with } Ib. of asphalte in bisulphide of carbon. 

2. Immerse in a solution of 1 dwt. of 
nitrate of silver to the pint of water (distilled). 
A black powder will settle on the Icaver, 
and they will then take the electrotype, but 
it is better to give them a final dip ina 
solution of chloride of gold, 4 grains to the 

int. 
E After this, wash well by dipping in several 
changes of water, but no force must be used. 
as the deposit is so fine that very little will 
remove it. In connecting up you must take 
care as before to get a thoroughly good con- 
nection with the wire. Feathered grasses. 
finely veined leaves, ete., make beautiful 
objects when treated in this way. In the 
same way, earthenware vases, pottery, etc, 
oan be covered with copper, etc. By using 


silver solution instead of a copper one, the 
deposit will, of course. be of silver. Delicate 
objects of this sort should be fixed inside a 
glass shade and sealed up to prevent the 
entrance of the air. To varnish those which 
will admit of it is a further precaution. 

Copies of leaves can be made by taking a 
sheet of gutta-percha, warming it so ss to 
render it soft, dusting it over with plumbago, 
and placing the leaves on the surface, then 
place a smooth metal plate over the leaves, 
put the whole into a press, and screw down 
till a good impression has been made in the 
gutta-percha. This is then used as a mould 
to deposit on as before. 

When you come to the actual electrotyping 
part of the businers you simply have to con- 
nect battery, galvanometer, and solution as 
shown in fig. 2, and then leave it until the 
mould is well covered with copper. If the 
film is not even it may be necesxary to file 
off the projec.ions, but as this will cause a 
film of oxide to form on the parts thus 
exposed to the air, it is usual to dip the 
mould for a moment in weak nitric acid, 
rinse it well, and then transfer it to the 
plating solution again without delay. These 
Projections ought not to occur, unless you 
are making a very thick deposit, if you get 
the strength of the battcry correct. The 
best way is to use rather a weak exciting 
acid in the inner pot of the battery —say 1 
part of acid to 15 of water; but you can use 
a stronger one to begin with—say 1 part of 
acid to 12 of water—till the object is fairly 
covered with copper. 

A thing to be remembered in both electro- 
plating and electrotyping is that the area of 
the surface of the plates in the battery must 
exceed that of the copper plate in the typing 
solution or that of the surface of the niould 
ty be covered with deposited metal. 

A good method of making a vessel to 
contain the typing solution is to insert the 
bottom of an ordinary bell-glass in a stand, 
and thus make a sort of tank. In the case 
cf the electroplating solution, the materials 
are likely to attack some sorts of earthenware, 
ete, and therefore it is as well to have a 
vessel constructed of glass, which it does not 
attack, This method of making a tank is 
illustrated in fig. 3. 

After the battery has been working for a 

few minutes, you ought to examine the 
article without removing it from the solution, 
and pass a soft brush over it to remove any 
urbubbles. The article cught not to be dis- 
conaected unless when you have to get rid 
of the nodules formed when making a thick 
deposit. 
_ The colour of the electrotype when first 
tin’hed is all one could desire, but unfortu- 
nately it does not last for many hours. The 
copper can, however, be given a bronze 
colour by moistening it with water to a wine- 
slass-full of which five or six drops of nitric 
acid have been added, drying, and heating, 
till a satisfactory colour is obtained. A most 
ornamental bronze can be obtained by dipping 
the electrotype into a weak solution of 
sulphide of ammonium or potassium, drying, 
and polishing with an oiled or waxed cloth. 
When you get out the electrotype you must 
clean off any crystals of sulphate of copper 
adhering toit before you remove it from the 
cast, 

The plate of copper, or silver, must not be 
smaller in area than the article to be covered. 
It may be larger, or equal insize. The plate 
and the article to be covered must not be too 
close together. In fact, the farther they are 
apart, within limits, the better. 

The quality and quantity of the deposit is 
much improved by keeping the articles 
Moving in the solution. This can be done, 
i the case of the aspiring amateur, by the 
Use of an ordinary roasting-jack! But you 
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must take care that your wires are connected 
all the time the jack is revolving. 

In the case of very delicate objects treated 
with the phosphorus solution before given, it 
is best to connect them with the wire before 
dipping them in ~he solution, and then to 
wash them by gentle agitation in water, and 
place them in the typing solution forth- 
with. 

If you cannot get a satisfactory mould with 
plaster of Paris, you can use a wax mixture 
as follows: Three parts of wax and one of 
stearine. The wax is ordinary becswax, 
and the stearine can be ordinary ‘* compo- 
site’ candles. They are to be melted and 
mixed together, and used when just setting 
to pour on the medal (oiled) in the pill-box, 
as with the plaster. 

A few words may be said in conclusion to 
those readers who are old enough to proceed 
to the more advanced art of clectroplating. 
The first thing to consider is the cost of the 
process, as it would be unpleasant to begin 
and find yourself involved in a greater ex- 
penditure than you anticipated. The follow- 
ing materials will be required to begin with, 
the cost being what they approximately cost 
at a London dealer's. Some readers will be 
able to get them cheaper, and others will 
have to give more. A plate of silver, 6s. per 
ounce (this depends on the market value of 
silver at the time), a bell-glass, 1s. 6d., 
depositing solution, two pints at 3s. per pint, 
a galvanic battery about 5s., one pound of 
nitric acid and bottle (stoppered), 1s. 4d., 
five pounds of sulphuric acid and bottle 
(stoppered), 1s. 9d., three ounces of cyanide 
of potassium and bottle, Is. 9d., one pound 
of sulphate of copper, 6d., half a pound of 
caustic soda and bottle, 8d., distilled water 
4d. a quart, a small iron saucepan, 1s. 6d., 
three ounces of mercury and bottle, 1s., a 
tine file, &/., a Water of Ayr stone, 1s., two or 
three steel burnishers, ls. 6d. to 3s., extra 
wire and cleaning materials—* Monkey 
soap,”’ bath brick, etc, 1s. Thus the 
total will amount to about 40s. or 50s., 
according to the amount of the various 
materials you make use of. 

Roughly speaking, the process of electro- 
plating is as follows: The spoons, forks, or 
whatever they may be, are first well cleaned, 
and the old silver—if they are already plate. 
-- got off them; then they are immersed in 
the plating solution, just as the mould was 
in the case of the electrotype, and the wire 
from which they are suspended is connected 
with the zine of the battery, the copper being 
connected with the wire supporting the plate 
of silver, which takes the place of the copper 
plate in the electrotype. When the deposit 
of silver is thick enough, the articles are 
taken out and well brushed, dried in sawdust, 
and burnished. The plating solution, being 
composed of the cyanides of silver and 
potassium, is exceedingly poisonous, and you 
must take the greatest care not to eat any- 
thing after you have been working with it, 
until you have well washed your hands. I 
hope none of our readers will meet with an 
accident, but, if they should do so, let them 
remember that the antidote to cyanide 
poisoning is a solution of some soluble salt 
of iron, say the ‘tincture of iron, or steel "’ 
sold by chemists, followed by a plenteful 
application of cold.water down the back and 
doses of brandy. You must not attempt to 
do this work without more instructions than 
I have here given you, as it would require 
several chapters to tell you the details of the 
various parts of the process. If you want to 
know more about it, I must refer you to “ The 
Electroplater’s Handbook,” by G. E. Bonney, 
published by Whittaker & Co., 2 White Hart 
Street, Paternoster Square, London, £.c., 
price 3s. In this you will find full instruc- 
tions for the numerous branches of the work. 


THE GREAT AUK. 


IIE Tare appearance in a sale room of a specimen of 
the great auk family, believed to be entirely ex- 
tinct, brought together a large number of interested 
spectators on April 23, when Mr. J. C. Stevens offered one 
of these birds for sale at his rooms, King Street, Covent 
Garden. ‘The specimen be'ongs to Sir F. Milner, M.P., 
to whose father, Sir W. Milner, it was sold by Mr. 
Graham, of York, who stated that it was taken th the 
Orkneys, Professor Newton belicves that it was origin- 
ally given by Gardoer to the Rev. R. Buddicorn, of 
Shrewsbury, and purchased from him’ by 
nother place of origin ix given as the Roc! 
ff the const of Iceland. No more than eighty 
of these skins are known to exist, and of these twenty- 
fourare in Great Britain—ten in museume, and fourteen 
in private hands. Twenty-six years have elapsed since 
any specimen was offered for sale. ‘This was in 1869, 
when Mr, Stevens soll for 90/. a bird belonging to Dr. 
Troughton, The bird offered for sale in April last is a 
magnificent example in summer plumaye, the breast a 
dull white, and the back almost coal black. It was for 
some yeurs lent to the Leeda Museum. and when eent 
up to London was eo damaged in transit that it hal to 
be consigned tu Mr. Cullingford, the noted taxidermist, 
of Durham, who restuffed it, and who found that there 
was not a single false feather in the bird, The last 
example offercd for sale fetclied 400 guinens, and other 
prices recorded are 260 guineas and 175 guineas. The 
bidding in April started at 100 guineas, aud went up 
slowly by tens to 350 guineas. No advance was mae 
on this, ‘and the auctioncer therefore announced that 
the reserve price had not been reached, und that be 
would consequently bid 360 guineas on behalf of the 
ir Frelerick Milner, Mr. stevens stating that 
uf would no doubt soon be sold privately, The 
auk’s egg was then submitted for sale. It is a 
specimen periect except for one or two small cracks at 
the small end. Last year one of these ezes sold for 
300 guineas, and two others for 260 guineas and 75 
guineas respectively. Bidding atarted at 100 guineas 
unl went on slowly till the ornithologicul treasure was 
knocked down for 180 guinens to the proprictor of a 
hotet in the North-Western district, who has formed a 
museum of natural history. An egg petrified, of the 
Zpyornis maxim (Madagascar), the size of a foot- 
; went for 36 guinens, or 14 guiness less than tye 
last specimen which came into the market. 
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UNIVERSITIES’ CAMPS FOR PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL BOYS. 


y 7e learn that holiday camps for boysare to be held 

again this summer. The sites selected are Bam- 
borough (Northumberlunu), August 2 to 12; Abergele 
CX. Wales), August 2 to 12; Cooden (near Bexhill, 
Sussex), Angust 2 to 12; and at /fvhclife (ner 
Christchurch, Hants), Auguyt 3 to 12. There will alse 
be a later camp ut Highcliffe for another ten days, viz. 
August 13 to 23, so that boys whose schools break up 
late mav have an opportunity of going to camp. 
Applications to join should be sent in ag soon as possible 
to Major Seton Churchill, White Hall, Lichfield, who 
will, we know, be glad to send a report and auy in- 
formation co those who wish to learn more about the 
camps. 


4. A. Ksicnt.—Read “ Athletics and Athletic Train- 
ing" in the first and secoud parts of our “Outdoor 
Games," which cost sixpeuce each and can be had 
through any bookseller. 


AMATEUR YACHTSMAN.—In sailing a model on the sea, 
you must remember that you have the tide to allow 
for as wellas the wind. The model is well suited 
for the sea, no matter how rough ; but she must be 
snugged down at least to ler second or third jib, 
two reefs in her mainsail, and a small jib header. 
The spars are made in the square first, then the 
edges planed off to form an octagon, then these edges 
planed off again, and then finished with sandpaper 
and varnished. 


J. Heaptock and Prare.—The most useful telescope 
is a large opera-glass, The magnifying power is the 
ratio between the focal length of the objective and 
that of the eyepiece. This is the “number of dia- 
meters” you mention, and if you square them, you 
get the immber of times that cheap telescopes are 
advertised to magnify. A telescope that magnities 
24 times linearly magnifies 576 times superficially. 


J. Branps and Nemo.—The explanation would be too 
long for us to print here ; you had better look up the 
article * Day " in Chambers’ “Encyclopedia,” In a 
civil year the earth turns on its axis 366 times ; 
in otlier words, there are 366 sidereal days. The alti- 
tude of the sun is the angle made by it with the 
observer's eye and the horizon, and this is what the 
sextant shows. 


Ancumm—You can fix crayon and pencil drawings by 
floating them over with milk or with collodion. 


F. 0, FLower (Natal).—To bronze a gun-barrel, mix 
some chloride of avtimouy with olive oil until it 
forms a creamy paste ; warm the barrel and cover it 
with the paste, leaving it until the required colour 
is obtained, The action is quicker if a little nitric 
acid be added to the paste. 


Grr. WeyYMouTH.—The best book on illuminating is 
Digby Wyatt's, published by Day & Son about thirty 
years ago, 


W. R Prke.—The proportion of the gearing is got by 
multiplying the diameter of the driving-whiecl by the 
number of teeth in the pedal pulley, and dividing by 
the number of teeth iu the driving-wheel pulley. 
‘Thus, if a machine has a 30-inch driving-wheel with 
10 teeth in its pulley, and the pedal pulley has 18 
teeth, the sum is 10 ; 18 :; 30 : 54,and the machine 
is geared up to 54. 


‘E. Micuett.—No cavalry recruits are under 5 feet 
Ginches. Read our articles and follow the advice 
therein. 


PiuMprne Irox.—The book on “ Plumbing and Hot 
Water Fitting ” is published by either Crosby Lock- 
wood & Co. or Spon ; but auy bookseller could get it 
for you. 


G. F, Laycock.—Nearly all the particulars were given 
in our article on the Indian Civil Service. If you 
want any more, you must yet one of the Civil Service 
Guides, the best being those published by Cassell or 
Stanford ; or you can write direct to the Secretary of 
the Civil Service Commission, Whitehall, s.w. ‘The 
old examination papers are obtainable from the 
Queen's Printers, Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding 
Street, Fetter Lane, .c. 
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* Launet.—One of the best books is Robinson's “ English 
Flower Garden,” published by John Murray, There 
is no cheap book that includes both native plauts 
and exotics. 


Ivgumer.—The julges are a committee of Royal 
‘Academicians. The pictures accepted are not all of 
them hung, many of them being returned for want 
of room. It is not till varnishing day that the artist 
knows whether his picture is on show. Thousands 
of pictures are sent in, many of them mere daubs, 
condemned the instant they appear in sight. 


F. Woopmax.—Try Shanklin or Totland Bay, or any of 
the South Devon seaside places. 


Cyano.—You had better leave the latitude or longitude 
out, otherwise you will have some difficulty in placing 
Juan Fernandez off the mouths of the Orinoco, as the 
story requires, It would be as well to read the story 
again before you start. 


A Sisrer.—There is no institution which buys the 
works of amateur artists. Particulars as to the 
conditions regarding the exhibition of pictures at the 
Coal Palace can be obtained from the Secretary of 
sie Palace. 


Snonr Onr.—Get the first and second parts of 
“Indoor Games,” and practise the dumb-bell exer- 
cises therein given, You might as well notice that 
there is more than one “ b” in dumb-bell. 


*ARKY 'IGGINS.—For newts’ eggs see Volume XV.; for 
canoes and how to make them see Volume VII. The 
stories by Jules Verne that have appeared in our 
pages are “The Boy Captain,” “Giant Raft,” 
“Godfrey Morgan,” “ Vanished Diamond,” “ Clipper 
of the Clouds,” “ Adrift_in the Pacific,” “Purchase 
of the North Pole, astle of the Carpathians,” 
“Claudius Bombarnac,” and “Captain Antifer.” 


T. F. Y.—There is an article on “How to become a 
Pharmaceutical Chemist” in our tenth volume, 


N. Beyt.—“ The Talking-Machine, and how to make 
it,” was in the July and August parts for 1894. You 
should order them through a bookseller, and thus save 
the postage. 


G. Drytox.—You can get the particulars of the 
examination from the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, 8.W., or the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, sw. 


Uxcas.—The buffalo, or rather the American bison, as 
it should be called, is not quite extinct. There are 
some in the Yellowstone Park, and some in Atha- 
basca, See “ Popular Natural History for Boys and 
Girls," published at our office, price half-a-crown. 


W.G. Hanpixe and Inqummer.—We can only advise 
you as we have done so many others. Go to the 
Mercantile Marine Office at St. Katharine’s Docks or 
Poplar, and tell the superintendent what you want. 
The Mercantile Marine Office is a department of the 
Board of Trade, and not a private speculation. 


There are papers on polishing shells and 
nthe seventh and eighth parts of “ Indcor 


A. G. D.—For a blowpipe try an ounce or two of the 
glass tubing sold at the chemist’s. You can have 
it any bore you please, and it is quite smooth inside, 
and true. 
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A.M. S.—The record discs for the talking-machine are 
‘obtainable of Parkins & Gotto, of Oxford Street. 
London, and we have said so before. 


AMATEUR.—You will find a description of a camera for 
‘a beginner in our fourteenth volume. 


Wuircorn.—The continuous whipcord machine was 
described in our sixteenth volume. 

A. E.C.—For information regarding British railways 
‘and railway engines, see * The Railway Mail" in our 
sixteenth volume, and get “Everyday Life on the 
Railroad,” price two shillings, published at our office. 

L. F, Driscont.—The articles on “ Pigeon Keeping "and 
How to make a Pigeon House ” were in our eightl: 
and ninth volumes. 


Sr. CLamR.—* Bamboo Work" was in our fourteenth 
volume. Boys” is not published now, neither is 
“Every Boy's Magazine.” Both are included in our 


“BO. 
A. SKENE.—“The Boy's Own Windmill” was in the 


fourteenth volume. The power would dependon the 
size, and it, of course, bas the usual disadvantages of 


windmills in being subject to the irregularities of 
the wind. : 

M. G. C. (Brighton)—“ Rank Marks of the British 
“Army” was in the sixth volume ; “Indian Army 
was in the twelfth ; we have not liad a general plate 
of the British army. 

G. Hexpenson.—The articles on building the Boy's 
Own Punt are in the thirteenth volume. 

H.W. Fuicren— How to make a Butterfly Cabinet” 
‘was in the sixteenth volume; “How to make a 
Telephone” was in the twelfth.’ Melbuish, of Fetter 
Lane (Holborn end), has a catalogue of tools on sale 
at a nominal price. 

A. H.—We had an article on lathe-making in our eighth 
volume. ‘The parts for the current volume are always 
kept in print. 

AQUARIUM.—The articles on “How to make and stoeic 
a Fresh-water Aquarium ” were in our second volume 


PERSEVERANDO.—For particulars regarding Student 
Interpreters, sce our sixteenth volume 


F. S. Jackson.—* The Tiger Chief of Burmah ™ was 
in the thirteenth volume. “Bush Luck” and “Onr 
Home in the Silver West” were in the twelfth 
volume. 


Stamp CoLiEcron.—There were articles on stamps 
‘and stamp-collecting in the tenth volume. 


G. W. T.—Write to the City Sale aud Exchange. 54 
Lime Street, £.c., for their catalogue. We think the 
“Field” camera would suit you very well, 


Dynamo (Manchester).—You can paint the dynamo 
with anything you like, but we would not paint the 
poles just in front of the armature, as you do not 
want an insulating compound between them. You 
can do it with sealing-wax varnish, if you prefer it, by 
dissolving the sealing-wax in spirits of wine by the 
aid of a gentle heat. Mind you don't set it on fire! 

Exectnicat (W. L. Rea).—We are glad to hear that 
you have now got the dynamo to work, We are 
afraid we cannot tell you how to increase the power : 
perhaps you could get Lumps to give more light that 
require less current. 


*,” Have you secured a Copy of our Special Extra “ Summer Number" yet? If not, there is no time to lose. Price 6d. of all Booksellers. 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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A TALE OF FLOWERS AND FILIBUSTBRS 


By . AND Frepericx Boyte, 


“ We —this—is—ame: 2 !—Wh: my’ son?— 
what, Rosebud ¢ i ye got the Queen 


and somewheres around waiting te: v Sergeant 
could not maintain this action over- 
powered him. He covered his face suddenly, shaking with 


“ The calf was transfixe bibainte 
agitation. 
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Harry threw a shirt over his naked 
shoulders. ‘ Now, Sergeant,” he cried 
cheerfully, fitting it in all haste. “We've 
no time to gossip. Give me your 
arm.” 

“ You can’t appear before her Majesty 
until you're dressed, you know,’ said 
aac “Sit down. Let's get your boots 
off!” 

“Why, there’s a something there—for 
mercy sake don’t pull, boy !——” 

“Well, to be sure! There’s an arrow 
sticking in his calf—right through the 
boot !"” 

“Wal, now, does that surprise ve, my 
son? There's a many poor Christ’ans 
hereabouts with arrows sticking right 
through their body— " 

“Let me—let me!" Hertz exclaimed. 
“ Every minute is precious!” 

He sliced down the boot on either side. 
Luckily the calf was transfixed. Grasp- 
ing the shaft of the arrow, he pushed it so 
far as to give a firm hold of the point, then 
broke it off and drew out the fragment. 
Tucker clenched his teeth and his fists 
like iron, but uttered no sound. The 
limb was bandaged tightly; all the while 
Harry had been wiping blood from the 
Sergeant's forehead. Then they finished 
dressing him hurriedly and led him back 
to their station. The moon was declining 
now and it lay in shadow, though still 
much lighter than was safe. 

“Oh, for Joaquin!’ Hertz sighed. 
don’t know what is best to do!” 

“Meanwhile,” said Jack, “let us see 
to the Sergeant's wounds.” 

Withdrawing to the darkest nook, Hertz 
examined then. They were many, but 
all slight excepting that in the leg, which 
he bound up more carefully. 

“You have escaped as by a series of 
miracles,” he said. “It is not my office 
to preach, Sergeant ——” 

“There's no need, Mister! We're 
cat-a-mounts in the Falange, an’ rough at 
that. But we had mothers, an’ I tell you 
the most of us ha'n’t forgotten what they 
taught us.” 

The pursuit was distant now. Frequent 
shots, volleys from time to time, assured 
them that the Indians still clung to their 
prey; but the sounds grew fainter and 
fainter. Groups of savages began to pass, 
returning from the high ground. They 
scarcely cast a glance at the party. Quite 
other thoughts absorbed them. After the 
victory comes.the gathering of the spoil, 
and they ran by, whooping, laughing, 
fighting the battle over again, in short, 
towards the dam below, where treasures 
inestimable had been heaped up by the 
current. 

“Tf we had but our dug-out here,” said 
Harry, “I really think we might slip 
away—back tothecamp.” But alas! It 
had drifted down, like everything else, to 
the dam. 

To go thither for it, among the Indians, 
80 wildly excited now, would be madness. 
They heard the frantic shouts and yells of 
those already gathered there, exploring 
the plunder. But to remain at that spot 
till daylight with the filibuster among 
them was not less perilous. The only 
alternative would be to enter the woods 
and hide till daylight, then try to reach 
the hill and the road beyond; but the 
first wandering party they met would 
certainly attack them. The opportunity to 
escape had passed while they were saving 
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the Sergeant. Balancing these desperate 
chances, every moment they exclaimed— 
“ Where is Joaquin ?" 

He came at length—but not in ragged 
cotton clothes and frayed hat of straw. A 
stately savage approached them, naked 
like the rest, all but the breech-clout and 
a tippet of feathers. His forehead was 

ainted scarlet, and on the middle of his 

reast was a scarlet hand. Upon his 
head he wore a crown of quetzal plumes 
—not skins of the bird, as did the chief, 
but tail-feathers set upright in a dense 
row. Breasts of the quetzal also were 
arranged in a pattern on his tippet over a 
groundwork of red plumage. He carried 
no arms, but something like a sceptre, 
thickly clothed in feathers. The top of it 
appeared to be hidden under a cap, also 
of feathers, but white. 

In this array they could not have 
recognised Joaquin, nor, indeed, little 
Pedro, for he also was painted and plumed, 
and dressed only in a white breech-clout, 
prettily embroidered with feathers. But 
the child ran up to Harry, all his shyness 
lost under his excitement, crying : 

“Oh, haven’t we beaten the pigs of 
Costa Rica? Did you hear them squeal?" 
It has been said that all boys are savages 
until they are taught gentleness. Little 
Pedro had never been taught anything. 

Heartfelt indeed was their relief in 
shaking Joaquin’s hand. In the fewest 
possible words Hertz told him of the 
Sergeant’s escape. The old man looked 
very grave. Harry repeated his argument 
that the Indians could not know exactly 
the number of their party, having seen it 
only in pitch darkness. 

Joaquin answered a little impatiently— 

“Indians see in the dark, nifio, and 
you forget that they counted you going 
up. If they catch sight of your friend, 
they will know him.” He continued half 
to himself—“ The moon is getting low— 
but then they will camp just here——” 

“Shall we take to the forest ?’’ Hertz 
interrupted. 

“Tt is full of Indians hurrying from 
above to this place ; we must bring up the 
dug-out and embark. There is no time 
to lose ; the main body will be here in a 
few minutes. Don Jack, come with me— 
and you, Caribs, come too—Quick ! " 

The Caribs declined, of course. That 
was nota moment to argue. All three 
fell upon them, but Joaquin’s method of 
persuasion was more effectnal. He 
threatened to call the passing Indians, 
who doubtless would joyfully thrust the 
black men through. So the Caribs went 
off fast enough. 

The sickening anxiety in which those 
others waited the arrival of the dug-out 
may be imagined. They could hardly 
talk. It grew more and more dusky— 
not dark yet. The groups of [ndians that 
hurried by, prancing and halloaing, be- 
came more numerous, and the row at the 
dam was fiendish. It almost ceased 
once; that they guessed was the moment 
when Joaquin and Jack arrived. Then 
it broke forth louder than ever—was it 


At length it reached them—unmistak- 
able! 

“T feel inclined to scream with joy!” 
Harry whispered. Clank—clank, the 
boat drew nearer. They woke the Ser- 
geant and gathered their things together. 
Clank—clank! Safety was at hand!—in 
sight! On the darkening river they could 
distinguish a long black shadow approach- 
ing, and joyously set forth to meet it at 
the landing-place. 

For some minutes the watchers had 
been conscious of a louder roar up above, 
and of a glow among the trees’; but they 
were too agitated to think of it. As they 
took the first steps, however, torches 
emerged from the wood not fifty yards 
away and a solid throng of Indians filled 
the path. With a thrill they remembered 
Joaquin’s words—it was the main body ! 
—and they had descended to camp at 
this spot! 

It was too late for deliberation, much 
more for return. Every eye was fixed 
upon them as they stood upright on the 
slope—wild eyes gleaming red in the flare 
from a circle of white paint on black or 
scarlet faces.* For an instant the savages 
stood amazed; then the roar burst forth 
again, but inanotherkey. Those in front 
levelled their spears; those behind strung 
their bows hastily. All raised the war-cry. 
Before the white men could have fired a 
shot, perhaps, they would have been trans- 
fixed. But Joaquin had reached the 
land. Shouting his loudest, he ran to- 
wards the Indians with sceptre out- 
stretched. They paused, doubtful. Stand- 
ing in front, Joaquin addressed them in a 
tone of authority ; they replied with furi- 
ous clamour, brandishing their spears. 
He spoke again imperiously, with his 
fingers on that covered top of the sceptre, 
as if threatening to expose some dread 
object within. The Indians watched his 
hand anxiously and their howling died 
down to a querulous murmur. 

“Get into the boat—quick!” Joaquin 
cried. And they passed behind him, the 
warriors glaring savagely. Some, chiefs 
perhaps, broke into furious expostulation, 
and then, turning suddenly, ran back into 
the wood. The old man stood his ground 
till all were embarked, then retired 
slowly, his mystic wand still directed 
towards the crowd. The agitation grew 
perilous once more as he stepped in, and, 
pausing, he made another speech, greeted 
with a shout, apparently of acquiescence, 
but menacing. It sufticed, however. They 
pushed off, and although many raised the 
war-cry, and many rushed forward with 
spears levelled, evidently they did not 
mean a serious attack—then. 

The old Indian motioned Joe to take his 
usual place as steersman, and sat with eyes 
closed. No one spoke for awhile. But 
as they paddled up-stream, swiftly losing 
sight of that horrid crew behind the lofty 
bank—though the red glare of torchlight 
among the trees long marked its station 
—their intense relief found vent. The 
youths burst out in a torrent of words, 


over their dead bodies? But neither 
Hertz nor Harry felt serious alarm on 
that score ; Joaquin would be able to pro- 
tect them. Tucker, wearied out, faint 
with loss of blood, had dropped asleep 
long ago. So Hertz and Harry and Pepe 
strained their ears to distinguish the sound 
of paddles in that din. 


® The white point used by all dravo Indians «f 
Central and South America puzzled acientific trav 
until Darwin brought some of it home in 18 
Mcroscopic analysis proves that it is a compost 
infusoria, minutest creatures living in fresh wat 
The Indians hal always declared that they Gnd tl 
substance at the bottom of mountain streams, but 
their statement was not credited until this demonstra. 
tion, The scarlet is a red unctuous clay. heightened 
in colour by the ash of certain berries, The 5 of 
course, is greasy soot, 


asking questions which nobody answered, 
comparing observations and experiences. 
The proceedings of Joaquin, in especial, 
absorbed them. 

“Oh, Mr. Hertz!” Jack exclaimed, 
“do ask him in your very best Spanis 
what he has in that bag at the end of |.is 
stick, and why the Indians were so much 
afraid he should show it!" 

“And what he said to them at last,” 
Harry added.“ What do you think of it 
all, Sergeant Tucker?” 

“Topine, Rosebud, that we're not out 
of the wood yet. An’ that being so, I 
reckon I won't ask myself no conundrums 
until I've slept a bit more an’ ate a bit, 
so as I can tackle ‘em as a man should.” 

“The Sergeant is wise,” said Hertz; 
“but it’s no use asking you boys to keep 
quiet and rest, I suppose. Joaquin will 
tell us what he thinks proper. Don't 
question him. He is a very old man and 
such a scene would have tried the nerves 
of the youngest and strongest. Chatter 
away yourselves as inuch as you like. 
The Sergeant and I will try to get some 
sleep, for I think with him we are not out 
of the wood.” So the youths talked 
quietly together. 

They were now in the lagoon. For a 
Space the channel was not diflicult, and 
the Carib steered them with scarcely a 
fault. After half an hour, when ap- 
Proaching the labyrinth of sandbanks, 

oaquin roused himself and took the 
Paddle. Seeing this, Hertz asked him 
what was the situation now ? 

“There is still danger, sezor,” he said 
— great danger. The Indians recognised 
the setor Sargento. I only got him off 
by appealing to the great chief—Tanapan. 
The chief will pursue as soon as he can 
get a boat—he must! I know not how it 
will end.” 

“Should we not go quicker then?” 
Harry exclaimed. 

“No use, nino. If we go quicker, we 
may fall in with the Indians returning down 
the river perdaps, and all will be killed.” 

They thought Tucker asleep, but he 
spoke now—in Spanish. 

“Tt is me the Indians want, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, setor,” Joaquin answered. 


“The chief wouldn’t harm these 
others?” 
“No. He has promised them safety.” 


“Then put the dug-out to shore, Indio. 
I guess, Mister,” said he in English, 
turning to Hertz, “I'll go about my 
business now, an’ thank ye kindly for all 
favours.” 

The Caribs, understanding well enough,’ 
ceased to paddle. 

“You shan’t go, Sergeant!” 
Jack and Harry. Hertz 
thoughtful. 

“An’ how ’ll ve pervent me, young 
‘uns ?’* Jaughed Tucker. ‘You saved 
my life, an’ I'l] save yours, though I guess 
it ain’t a fair ewop. Come! put her head 
to shore, Indio. It'll be daylight soon.” 

Joaquin steered out of the channel at 
the first opportunity, while the Caribs 
dipped their paddles with a grunt of 
satisfaction. They were not far from the 
right bank of the lagoon. 

“You are indeed a gallant fellow, 
Sergeant,” said Hertz, breaking silence. 


cried 
was silent, 
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“We accept, because it is best for all of 
us. I daresay inost of the Indians ashore 
are collected at the dam, dividing the 
plunder, and those that come down the 
river will hurry to get their share. Be- 
lieve me, I am honest in saying I don't 
think there is so very much danger.” 

“TI believe you, Mister,” said the Ser- 
geant, with a chuckle in his voice, ‘“ for 
them identical circonstances occurred to 
me—not, mind ye, as I'd ha’ acted other- 
wise if it’d ha’ been different—I hope 
not!" The dug-out touched ground. 
“ Now, if you can spare a shootin'-iron, 
an’ a compass, an’ a morsel o’ food, it'll 
be just a picnic.” 

They pressed upon him arms and all 
else that could be wanted, whilst Hertz 
consulted with Joaquin. 

“This is your plan, Sergeant,” he said 
presently. ‘ Wait for daylight. Follow 
the bank of the lagoon to the river beyond, 
and ascend it. About four miles from the 
lake you'll see a big sand-spit jutting well 
out into the stream, and just above that 
alittle brook. It runs through the glade 
where we are camping. Do you recollect 
the Costa Ricans finding two boats on 
the Frio?” 

“ Guess I do.” 

“They were ours. The camp is two 
hundred yards or so from that place. I’ve 
described it. There you will find us if 
alive. Afterwards we shall see. But wo 
had better agree on a signal in case you 
find any difficulty. What shall it be?” 

“Wal, I reckon the scream of a wild 
cat’d come most nat’ral for a whiles. 
It’s a poorish sample o’ the music we've 
been listening to, but there’s a likeness, 
an’ the Ind’an screech’ll be singing in my 
ears for a day or so, I guess.” 

“That will do,” said Hertz. “ We'll 
listen for it. Good-bye, and Heaven pre- 
serve you!” 

“ We've all need to be thankful, gentle- 
men,” said the filibuster with solemnity. 
“ May the Lord forget me if I forget His 
goodness—and yours! Good-bye, boys! 
Good-bye, Mister! I'm a-going for a 
leetle walk." He vanished in the dark- 


ness. 
* Now,” said Joaquin cheerfully, “ all 
is well. We will get into the river and 


wait for the chief.” 

It was not long. Half an hour after- 
wards they left the lagoon, and within a 
quarter of an hour they saw a shrouded 
glow at a distance — torches shining 
through the night mist. The clank of 
hurried paddles and most unskilful splash- 
ing of oars reached them, and presently 
four of the Costa Rican boats approached 
over the black water in a blaze of ruddy 
light. Joaquin hailed them as soon as 
they came within hearing, and the fore- 
most drew apart, making room for the 
great chief, Tanapan. He sat impassive 
at the stern, but his warriors, arms in 
hand, were buzzing angrily. Some of 
them untixed the torches and, as they ran 
alongside, rudely thrust one into each 
face. That wild and perilous scene made 
a fitting end to the day’s adventures. 
Can you picture it ?—black night above, 
below, and all round, the boats almost 
touching, the plumed and painted savages, 
red in the flare, leaning across, torch in 


this hand, weapon in the other, scrutinis- 
ing the fugitives with frowning suspicion, 
ready to strike ! 

Failing to find their victim, a threaten- 
ing hubbub arose. But the chief was 
opposite to Joaquin now--he put up his 
hand for silence. The two conferred in 
whispers, Joaquin speaking little with 
an air of majesty, whilst Tanapan, pro- 
testing at first, gradually submitted, but 
with an air of anxions discontent. Then 
the sceptre was produced; he laid his 
hand upon it, and there was no need of 
an interpreter to explain that he took 
an oath. The warriors murmured, but 
Tanapan, rising, gave an imperious order ; 
the boats sheered off and sped down 
stream. All drew a long breath. 

“Are we safe now?” asked Hertz. 
“ The Sergeant and all?” 

“You are safe, sezorcs,’ Joaquin 
answered. “Your friend remains in 
grave danger. But the chief will protect 
him—if he can.” 

“Ts that doubtful?” asked Hertz. 

“T fear it is.” 

“We must hope and pray they do not 
find him,” said Harry. 

“TI suppose we ought not to ask Joaquin 
how he accounted for the Sergeant's dis- 
appearance ?”? Jack remarked. 

“Judging from his looks,” Harry an- 
swered, “I daresay he told the chief the 
gods had spirited him away.” 

“Now,” said Hertz, “we had better 
get on as fast as possible, hadn't we, 
Joaquin, and hide the boat in that little 
stream? I understand that Indians will 
be coming down the river from above. 
One can’t tell what might happen if we 
meet any of them.” 

“Yes, seiior, it is wisest; Indians will 
be passing up at daylight in pursuit of the 
Costa Ricans.” 

Hertz urged the boatmen on, but dawn 
was breaking as they entered the streain. 
Though so near the hut they did not land, 
nor proceed farther than just beyond the 
first bend, for Caribs, Kingmen, and all 
save Joaquin were dropping asleep as 
they sat. Hertz, however, fastened tho 
boat to a bush before he succumbed. 

The sun rose, and in a very short time 
its beams grew uncomfortably hot. Teel- 
ing the annoyance, though asleep, they 
tvmb'ed over one another and struggled 
back to their position, grumbling with 
eyes fast shut. An earthquako would not 
have roused them «ill the first stupor had 
worn itself out. 

It was not far from noon when Joaquin 
grasped Hertz by the shoulder and shook 
him with increasing violence. 

“Eh2—eh? Whatisit?" he muttered, 
gradually regaining consciousness. “ Why, 
Joaquin—you've ” He did not finish. 
The old Indian had washed off his paint 
—-the feathers and the sceptro had 
vanished. He was wearing the mean 
rags of a peon, as formerly. And so was 
Pedro. 

“El Sargento, senor!" Joaquin ex- 
claimed. 

Rubbing his eyes, Hertz looked in the 
direction indicated by the Indian’s glance. 
Above them, on the bank, stood the fili- 
buster. 


(To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN 


Athor of “Rodolphe de Gort:," * Adrift in the Pacific,” ete. ete. 


Cis Antiver thought he would find 

a railway between Bone and Algiers ; 
but he had arrived twonty years too soon. 
The reply he received early next morning, 
when he asked the hotel-kceper, proved a 
puzzler to him. 

“ What!’ he said, with a start, “ is there 
no railway from Béne to Algiers ?”’ 

“No,sir,’ said the facetious hotel- 
keeper ; “but there will be one in a few 
years’ time if you like to wait.” 

Doubtless Ben Omar would have asked 
nothing better, for it would probably 
become necessary to go by sea to avoid 
delay. 

But Antifer had no intention of waiting. 

“ Is there no boat announced to sail ?” 
he asked, in an imperious voice. 

“ Yes; this morning.” 

“Let us go on board.” 

And at six o'clock Antifer left Bone on 
a steamer with the two companions of 
his choice and the three necessity had 
imposed on him. 

It was eight o'clock inthe evening when 
the steamer, which made a quick passage, 
dropped anchor in the harbour of Algiers. 
The night in these latitudes was then dark, 
even in the last week of March, although 
the sky was glittering with stars. The 
confused mass of the town rose gloomily 
towards the north, rounded by the Casbah 
—this Casbah so greatly desired. All that 
Tregomain could see in leaving the land- 
ing-place was that he had to climb alot of 
steps abutting on a quay supported by 
monumental arcades, and that he had to 
go along this quay, leaving to the left a 
square brilliant with lights, in which he 
would not have been displeased to stop, 
then a block of high houses comprising 
the Hotel de l'Europe, in which Captain 
Antifer and his party were hospitably 
received. 

‘They were shown to their rooms— 
Tregomain’s adjoining. Juhel's---they had 
their luggage brought up, and they went 
down to dine. That occupied them until 
nine o'clock: and as there was plenty of 
time to wait for the departure of the 
steamer, the best thing for them to do 
was to go to bed and rest, so ns to be ina 
fit condition next morning to bogin a series 
of walks through the town. 

But before taking the rest justified by 
this long journey, Juhel wrote to Enogate. 
He did this us soon as he regained his 
room. The letter would goin the morning, 
and in three days it would reach her. 
There was nothing very interesting in the 
letter, except that Juhel was almost mad 
at the delay, and that heloved her with all 
his heart—in which there was nothing 
new. 

But while Ben Omar and Saouk went 
to their rooms, and Tregomain and Juhel 
went to theirs, Antifer and Zambuco, the 
two brothers-in-law—as it is surely per- 
missible to describe them after the signing 
and sealing of their contract—disappeared 
from the hotel after dinner, without 
assigning any reason. This rather sur. 
prised the bargemanand the young captain, 
and perhaps made Saouk and Ben Omar 
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ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S 
OF BURIED TREASURE. 


By Juies VERNE, 


CHAPTER XXII, 


uneasy ; but it was not likely that Antifer 
would have answered any questions on 
this subject. 

Where did the legatees:go? To stroll 
along the picturesque quarters of Algiers? 
Probably not. 

It was noticed that, during the latter part 
of the journey, Antifer had occasionally 
conversed in a low tone with the banker, 
and that Zambuco had appeared to ap- 
prove of his companion’s suggestions. 
‘What had they been talking about ? Was 
this going out late part of a pre-arranged 
plan ? What plan? What strange com- 
binations were possible with two men of 
this kind ? 

After shaking hands with Juhel, the 
bargeman went into his room. Before 
undressing, he opened the window wide to 
breathe a little of this delightful Algerian 
air. In the pale starlight he looked over 
the wide expanse, all the roadstead up to 
Cape Matifou, over which glittered the 
lights of the vessels, many of them at 
anchor, many of them coming in with 
the night breeze, while the coast was 
aglow with the torches used by the fisher- 
men. Closer in were the steamers getting 
under way, their large funnels belching 
forth showers of sparks. Beyond Cape 
Matifou was the open sea, bounded by a 
horizon on which the splendid constella- 
tions were rising like displays of fireworks. 

The next day would be magnificent if it 
fulfilled the promises of the night. The 
sun would rise radiantly and outshine 
the last stars of the morning. 

“ How pleasant,” thought Tregomain, 
“will it be to visit this noble town of 
Algiers; to have a few days’ rest after this 
diabolical rush from Muscat, and before 
being hoaxed again at island nunber two! 
I have heard of Moise’s restaurant at 
Pointe Pescade. Why should we not go 
to-morrow and have a good dinner at this 
Moise’s?” ‘i 

At this moment came a loud knock at 
the door, just as ten o'clock was about to 
strike. 

“Is that you, Juhel?"” asked Trego- 
main. 

“No, it is Antifer.”’ 

« Twill open the door, my friend.” 

“Useless! Dress and pack up!” 

“ My portmanteau ? ” 

“We start in forty minutes.” 

“In forty minutes ?” 

“And mind you are not late, for the 
steamers don’t wait as a rule. I am 
going to tell Juhel.” 

Overwhelmed with surprise, the barge- 
man thought he must be dreaming. No! 
He heard the knock on Juhel’s door, 
and Antifer's voice telling him to get up. 
Then he heard the departing footsteps 
descending the stairs. 

Juhel, who was writing, added a line to 
his letter, telling Enogate that they were 
all going to leave Algiers that very 
evening. That, then, was why Zambuco 
and Antifer had gone out; it was to in- 
quire if any ship was sailing for the coast 
of Africa. By unhoped-for good fortune 
they had found the said steamer pre- 
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paring to start; they had secured the 
berths ; and then, without troubling him- 
self about ceremony, Antifer had returned 
to tell Tregomain and Juhel, while the 
banker warned Ben Omar and Nazim. 

The bargeman was inexpressibly dis- 
appointed as he packed up. But nothing 
was to besaid. The chief had spoken ; he 
must obey. Almost immediately, Juhel 
came into the room. 

“You are not going to stop ?"” he said. 

“No, my boy; although I ought to do 
so for your uncle’s sake! And I who 
promised myself at least two days in 
Algiers! And the harbour! And the 
gardens! And the Casbah !” 

“But what could you expect, Trego- 
main? It is most unfortunate that my 
uncle has found a ship ready for sea.” 

“Yes, but I shall strike before it is 
over!’ said the bargeman, with a gesture 
of anger. 

“No, Tregomain, you will never strike. 
If you were to attempt such a thing, my 
uncle would only have to look at you ina 
certain way, and you would have to give 
in.” 

“You are right, Juhel,” replied Trego- 
main, lowering his head; ‘I would obey. 
You know me well. It is a nuisance all 
the same; and this fine dinner I was 
thinking of giving you ot Moise’s at 
Pointe Pescade!”” 

Vain regrets! The poor man heaved 
a sigh and completed his preparations. 
Ten minutes afterwards, Juhel and he had 
found Antifer, Zambuco, and the others 
in the vestibule of the hotel. 

If they had been welcomed on their 
arrival, they were not allowed to depart 
so cheerfully. They had to pay for their 
rooms as if they had occupied them for a 
day. Juhel put his letter in the box ; and 
then they all descended the stairs leading 
to the harbour, while Tregomain took 
last look at Government Square. 

Half a cable’s length away o steamer 
was moored with her steam up. Black 
smoke rose from her funnel to the sky. 
Her whistle was already announcing that 
she would soon be off. 

A boat at the quay steps was waiting to 
bring the passengers on board. Antifer and 
his companions took their places in her. 
In a few strokes of the oars they were 
alongside. Before even Tregomain could 
make out where he was, he was conducted 
to the cabin he was to share with Juhel. 
Antifer and Zambuco occupied a second; 
the notary and Saouk a third. 

The steamer was the Catalan, belonging 
to a Marseilles company. Employed in 
the regular service of the West Coast of 
Africa to St. Louis and Dakar, she called 
in at intermediate ports when necessary, 
to receive or discharge passengers or goo 

A quarter of an hour after Antifer 
arrived, a final scream of the whistle rent 
the air. Then her hawsers were slack- 
ened off, and the Catalan began to 
tremble ; her screw spun round violently, 
beating up a streak of foam on the surface 
of the sea; and she glided round the 
vessels at anchor, took the channel be- 


tween the arsenal and the jetty, and 
headed to the westward. 

A vague mass of white houses greeted 
the bargeman’s eyes. This was the Casbah, 
of which he could only make out the 
general outline. A cape jutted out from 
the coast. This was Pointe Pescade, 
the point on which was the restaurant of 
Moise, who made those succulent bowilla- 
baisses. And that was all Tregomain 
brought away with him to remind him of 
his stay in Algiers. 

The passengers on the Catalan were 
mostly sailors returning to the ports on 
the coast, a few Senegalese, and a certain 
number of soldiers of the marine infantry 
accustomed to the eventualities of naviga- 
tion, They were all bound for Dakar, 
where the steamer was to land her cargo. 
She was not going to stop anywhere on 
the road, and Antifer could but con- 
gratulate himself on having precipitated 
himself on board. It is true that, when 
he got to Dakar, he would not be at the 
end of his journey ; and to this Zambuco 
called his attention. 

“Agreed,” he said. ‘“ But I never 
expected to find a steamer going from 
Algiers to Loango ; and when we are at 
Dakar, we will see about matters.” 

In fact, it would have been difficult to 
have done otherwise. The difficulty would 
be with the last part of the voyage, and 
therein was a subject for serious anxiety 
Me the part of the expectant brothers-in- 
law. 

“During the night the Catalan kept 
along at some two or three miles from 
the coast. The lights of Tenez were 
observed, and the sombre mass of Cape 
Blane could just be distinguished. In the 
morning the heights of Oran were sighted, 
and an hour afierwards the steamer 
doubled the promontory, on the other side 
of whieh is the roadstead of Mers-el-Kebir. 

Farther on, the coast of Morocco deve- 
loped on the port side, with its distant 
protile of mountains dominating the Riff 
country, where game is so plentiful. On 
the horizon appeared Tetuan, quite strik- 
ing under the solar rays; then, at a few 
miles to the west, Ceuta, planted on its 
tock, between two creeks, like a fort com- 
manding one of the swing-doors of the 
Mediterranean, the key of the other 
Swing-door being kept by Great Dritain. 
And beyond, in the offing, through the 
Straits, appeared the immense Atlantic 
The wooded slopes of the coast of Morocco 
could be plainly made out. Tangiers was 
Passed, hidden in the curve of its gulf, its 
villas amid the green trees, many mara- 

outs here and there gleaming white in 
the sun. The sea was dotted with 
numerous sailing vessels waiting for a 
wind to take them through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

The Catalan had no delays to fear. 
Neither the breeze nor the current, recog- 
Risable by a peculiar rippling in the 
Vicinity of the Straits, could contend 
8gainst her powerful screw ; and towards 
nine o'clock in the evening she was beat- 
ing with its triple blade the wide Atlantic. 

@ bargeman and Juhel were talking 
on the Poop before retiring for a few hours’ 
rest, “Naturally, the same thought 
Cccurred to them, as the Catalan, steering 
Anih-west, doubled the extreme point of 

Jca—a, thought of regret. 

es, my boy,” said Tregomain, “ it 
Would have been preferable if, on coming 
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out of the Straits, we had gone to starboard 
instead of to port. At least, we should 
not have turned our heels on France.” 

“Who knows if we shall find any means 
of transport from Dakar? There is no 
regular service beyond. We may be 
kept there for weeks; and if my uncle 
imagines- —” 
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“But, Juhel, the poor man-——. 

“Tf he had left him there, this Egyptian 
could not have left his millions to his 
rescuer ; and if he had not left his millions, 
my uncle could not have run after them, 
and Enogate would be my wife.” 

“That is all very true. But if you had 
been there, Juhel, you would have saved 


} 2 
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“Black smoke rose from her funnel.” 


“He does imagine, never doubt it.” 

“That it will be easy for him to reach 
island number two, he is mistaken. Do 
you know what I think, Tregomain ?”” 

“No, my boy; but if you like to tell 

eas 

“Well, I think that my grandfather, 
Thomas Antifer, ought to have left this 
wretched Kamylk on the rocks of 
Jaffa——”” 


the life of this unfortunate pasha as your 
grandfather did. What is that?” he added, 
to turn the conversation. ‘What is that 
light ?""—showing a bright light on the 
port bow. 

“That is the lighthouse at 
Spartel,” replied Juhel. 

In fact, it was the lighthouse placed at 
the western extremity of the African con- 
tinent and maintained at the expense of 


Cape 
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the States of Europe, the most advanced of 
those that project their rays over the sur- 
face of the African seas 

The voyage of the Catalan need not be 
related in detail. 

The shore remained in view: the 
heights of Mekinez, of Mogador; Mount 
Thesat, which dominates this region from 
a height of about 3,000 feet; ‘arudant. 
and Cape Juby, where the frontier of 
Morocco ends. 

Trogomain did not have the satisfaction 
of seeing the Canary Isles, as the Catalan 
passed some fifty miles to the eastward 
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of Fuerteventura, the nearest of the group; 
but he was able to salute Cape Bojador 
before crossing the Tropic of Cancer. 
Cape Blanco was passed in the after- 
noon of May 2; next morning they 
were off Portendik, and then the country 
of the Senegal lay spread before the 
travellers’ eyes. 

As all the passengers were bound to 
Dakar, the Catalan had no occasion to 
putin at St. Louis, which is the capital of 
this French colony. Dakar seems to be 
of more maritime importance than St. 
Louis, and Antifer would probably find it 


easier there to obtain some means of 
transport to the Loango. 

At length, on the 5th, about four in the 
morning, the Catalan doubled the famous 
Cape Verde, situated in the same latitude 
as the islands of this name. She rounded 
the triangular peninsula which hangs like 
a flag on the edge of the African continent, 
and the port of Dakar appeared on the 
lower angle of the peninsula, after a 
voyage of eight hundred leagues from 
Algiers. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN OFFICE MYSTERY; 


r the history of crime there is nothing 

more remarkable than the totally inade- 
quate causes that, in many cases, provoke its 
commission. 

That fact was impressed upon me by an 
experience of my own youthful days; and, 
searching in long-neglected chambers of 
memory, I will endeavour to recall the 
incident as it occurred, for the amusement, 
and, I hope, instruction, of others who may 
be placed in like embarrassing circum- 
stances, 

Iwas a junior clerk in the large firm of 
Staples, Bond & Co., and was fortunate in 
attracting the notice of the genial head of the 
firm, who bestowed more attention upon me 
than usually fell to the lot of the juniors in 
the office; and he selected me for one or two 
commissions more of a private than business 
character that 1 performed to his satisfaction, 
and was rewarded with a benevolent smile, 
and words cf approbation and encourage- 
ment. i 

This notice, slight as it’ was, earned for me 
the steady envy and dislike of a formal and 
precise young clerk, whom I inwardly nick- 
named Robespierre, for the praise of virtue 
was always on his lips, while his acts uncon- 
sciously betrayed meanness and malignity ; 
but I gave him credit for being as incorrup- 
tible as his model and exemplar. As in slow 
and precise accents he would praise the 
nobleness of magnanimity, his atrabilious 
countenance would turn sea-green with envy, 
and his eyes shine with scorn as he insinuated 
that I, by fawning and servility, was 
endeavouring to secure my own promotion at 
the expense of my fellow employés, who, he 
suggested, wero more worthy than myself of 
approbation. 

I met his undeserved insinuations with that 
light banter known in office circles as chaff, 
and thereby more deeply offended his self- 
Jove and sense of formal propriety. 

Mr. Staples had his private room, but he 
usually sat in a small counting-house, through 
the glass windows of which he could see his 
staff of clerks at work, and readily summon 
anyone he required. One day he raised his 
window, and I responded to his call of 
“Graham!” & 

“ Weel, David, son of Jesse,” he said plea- 
santly—it was a mark of his favour that he 
called me by my Christian name, an unusual 
thing in the office, and his affectation of a 
northern accent was a mild joke at my 
Soottish parentage —“ I want a canny lad to 
be a trustworthy messenger to my friend Sir 
Paul Bullion. I shall spoil your lunch; but 
my honour is concerned in this letter being 
delivered to time.” 

He turned his back to the desk at which 
he had been writing, and handed me a letter 
already scaled and directed. 


PART I. 


“ Be sure and deliver this into Sir Paul's 
own hand. Do not let any clerk take charge 
of it, or even hand it to one of the partners, 
but to Sir Paul himself, and await his reply. 
It isa private matter between him and my- 
self; and as you are a douce lad, [have chosen 
you for my messenger. Now, gang awa’, 
laddy.” He laughed heartily at his last words, 
as if he had uttered a genuine witticism, and 
I thought my worthy employer must be like 
one of my own nationality, who “joked wi’ 
deefecultee”; but Lwasanxious to please him, 
and, laughing too, hurried off on my errand. 

After some little trouble in gaining access 
to Sir Paul Bullion, I was shown into his 
private room, and delivered my missive. He 
was a tall, stately, silver-haired old gentle- 
man, whose gold-rimmed spectacles some- 
what softened the keen glance of piercing 
grey eyes. 

He took the letter, opened, and read it; 
then he glanced into the envelope. Not 
finding what he searched for, he re-read the 
note, turned over the page, then, taking -up 
the envelope again, he examined the seal 
through a reading-glass. 

This done, he let his spectacles fall on his 
nose, and fixed the penetrating gaze of his 
keen grey eyes full upon my face, and asked, 


-in a hard, suspicious tone, still keeping his 


look upon me: 

“Do you know what this letter contains ?” 

“No, sir,” I replied. “I only know that 
it was important, and to be delivered into no 
hands but your own.” 

“Has it left your hands since you have 
been entrusted with it?” asked Sir Paul 
sharply. 

« No, sir.” 

“Was it delivered to you by Mr. Staples 
sealed?” 

“ Sealed, sir.” 

“ Have you opened it?” 

“No, sir,” I exclaimed warmly. 

“ Listen to this," said the banker, adjusting 
his spectacles, and reading aloud from the 
letter in his hand: 

“¢Mincing Lane. 

“<Dear Sir Paul,—Herewith enclosed the 
thousand-pound note promised. Kindly 
acknowledge by bearer. 

“« Yours, etc. 
“‘Joun STAPLES. 


Then letting bis spectacles slide down, he 
gave me the full benefit of his piercing 
yaze. 

‘ I do not know how the guilty feel or behave 
when suspicion falls upon them, but I know, 
to my confusion, that the colour rose to my 
face, my tongue was dry and metallic, 
and my limbs trembled. I could not 
command speech, and my looks must have 
seemed like those of guilt, for the banker 
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assumed an air of stately and frigid 
courtesy, more embarrassing than rebuke or 
accusation. 

“You will excuse my detaining you, 
young gentleman, while I despatch a 
messenger to Mr. Staples. You are 
agitated ; but I draw no unfavourable con- 
clusion from that—it is natural. I might be 
satistied to return a reply to your employer 
that the enclosure had been omitted ; but the 
envelope has been opened and_ reclosed 
again --please note for yourself that it is so-— 
and that is a circumstance that must be 
inquired into.” He handed me the envelope 
to examine, while he addressed himself to 
write a note to my employer. I scrutinised 
the envelope; it had plainly been opened 
and refastened, for there was a slight tear 
above the gum. But who could have done it? 
—where? or how? 

I felt terror seize me as the banker 
finished his note and directed a messenger 
to take a cab and drive straight to Messrs. 
Staples & Co. and deliver the note to 
Mr. Staples personally. 

I did not know its contents; but as I 
have learned them since, I give them 
here: 

«Lombard St. : 
“June Sth, 18. 

“ Dear Staples,—-Your favour to hand, but 
no enclosure therein. As the envelope has 
been tampered with, I have detained the 
bearer. Ascertain, in justice to him, that 
you have not accidentally omitted enclosure ; 
otherwise come at once and oblige, 

“Yours truly, 
“ Paci Bouton.” 


After despatching this missive, the banker, 
ignoring my presence, resumed reading 
and answering his letters; but I felt an 
agitation I had never known before. The 
slow seconds marked by the ticking of the 
baronet’s gold watch on the table became ex- 
quisitely painful to my nerves, and seemed 
to mark an unconscionable period of time 
while the messenger was away, and the 
scratching of the pen upon the paper jarred 
upon my mind as if it were my death- 
warrant the banker was writing, while 
the beating of my heart raced the 
ticking of the watch, leaving it far be- 
hind. 

Once the banker raised his eyes, and they 
mact mine. Steely and cold as they were, I 
thought I read compassion in them, and 
began, “I do assure you, sir———”’ when he 
stopped me with an impressive raising of 
his hand. 

“Do not let us discuss this matter,” he 
said, “ until my messenger returns. It may 
have been a mere omission on the part of 
Mr. Staples, and there exist no cause for 


your anxiety—or mine! To debate it before 
ali the facts are before us would be worse 
than useless. I neither accuse nor suspect, 
but reserve my judgment.” 

He resumed his writing, and I possessed 
my soul in such patience as 1 could 
command in this agitating crisis on my first 
entrance into life, but felt faint with 
anxicty. 

At last Mr. Staples entered the room. His 
first words addressed to me were “Oh! 
Davie,” and they struck my heart more 
keenly than any outburst of anger. He 
thon shook hands with the banker, and 


“My dear Sir Paul, I distinctly remember 
enclosing the banknote, but, to guard 
against possibility of mistake, have searched 
among my papers in vain. This unhappy 
boy must have yielded to temptation ; and it 

ves me bitterly, for I liked him, and 
trustol him fully.” 

“sir!” I exclaimed indignantly, for my 
couraze returned at a direct charge, “I have 
never robbed you even to the petty theft of 
an ollice stamp, and to think I would steal a 
thousand pounds and carry my conviction of 
the crime in my hand to this gentleman is to 
suppose me a greater fool than knave, and I 
uave never been suspected of being either. 
You cruelly wrong me, sir. Indeed you do.” 

“There is much in what the boy says, 
Staples,” said the banker. “ It is incredible 
he should bring the letter here if he had 
taken the money, and so convict himself. His 
natural act would be to abscond.” 

“Let him explain how he lost the money,” 
cried Mr. Staples, much agitated, “and I 
will forgive him. I took to the lad from the 
Moment he entered my office, and meant 
kindly by him. Now, David, tell the 
truth!" 

“Twill, sir; but cannot explain how the 
Money was lost. The letter never left my 
hand from tie moment you placed it 
tuere.” 

“You try my patience, David, in seeking 
to excuse yourself too much. Remember,” 
he added solemnly, “that many temptations 
beset youths that we who are older can for- 
sive if honest confession is made, and that 
We are willing to guide and save.” 

“God bless you for your kindness, sir,” I 
said, my tears choking my utterance; “ but 
I cannot confess to a crime I have not 
Committed, even to escape punishment. Spare 
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At Hermston the door of the compartment 
44 was opened, and a new passenger 
Ushered in by the guard. This was a learned 
Professor of the neighbouring University—a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and author of 
that remarkable volume lately published, 
entitled “The Epizootic Peculiarities of 
Popacatapetl.” 

The other occupant of the compartment 
knew nothing of all this, and if he had known 
he might not have cared. But he took an 
instant fancy to the professor, whose kindly 
Countenance, with its rather absent ex- 
Pression, was so familiar and so popular with 
the undergraduates of Durbridge. 

h The learned gentleman had placed his 
8g upon the rack, adjusted the tails of his 
Coat, and settled into a corner, before he 
Noticed his travelling companion. Then, 
re before him a very creditable specimen 
: the Public-School Boy, he nodded, smiled, 
eae “ Good-morning ” in his most genial 
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me the degradation of handing me over to 
a constable, and I will go willingly with you 
to the police station and submit to be searched 
and examined.” 

« He speaks fairly,"’ said the banker, inter- 
posing, “and my mind inclines to a belief 
in his innocence. But this matter must be 
cleared up, and I think I know a better way 
than going to the station. We employ a 
private detective in bank affairs, a man as 
astute as he is just. If I send for him, my 
lad, will you submit yourself fairly to his 
inquiries.” 

“ Gladly, sir,” I exclaimed, “ and thank yon. 
And, oh, Mr. Staples, my kind master, sus- 
pead your judgment as to my guilt !"" 

“Twill, David,” he replied kindly ; “and 
if you can clear yourself, your future shall be 
my care. But, mark me, if you obstinately 
deceive us, I will hand you over to justice.” 

“T accept the alternative, sir, and shsll 
know no peace of mind till I am cleared of 
this horrible suspicion.” 

‘The banker sounded his bell and directed 
the messenger who answered the summons 
to fetch Mr. Scentem as quickly as possible. 

While he was gone, Mr. Staples and his 
friend conversed in low tones, while I awaited 
the detective's coming in silent disquietude, 
not uncheered by hope. I had read detective 
literature, and it was with a strange sensa- 
tion I thought that I was to be a subject for 
their skill. 

After an interval that seemed to my anxiety 
eternal, a plain, colourless man was shown 
into the room, whose face bore no expression 
save that of stolid good-humour. . 

I had formed a mental picture of a sharp, 
keenly intelligent-looking man, with a ferret- 
like appearance of being able to burrow 
into a secret as that animal does into the 
earth, and this placid, unobservant-looking 
individual was a disillusion. 

The banker narrated the facts, for my 
good employer seemed too much upset to 
speak, and the detective listened without the 
slightest change of countenance. When put 
in possession of all the other had to say, the 
detective, in an easy, unconcerned tone, began 
to question me, without any apparenc interest 
in my replies. He elicited from me the time 
at which I left the office, with that of my 
arrival at the bank; the fact that I had 
spoken to no one on the way; that the letter 
had never left. my possession for an instant ; 
and that I had not observed that the envelope 
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“Good - morning, sir,’’ answered the 
public-school boy half shyly, but not at all 
sorry to have the tedium of a lonely journey 
broken in upon. 

Thus the conversation commenced, and in 
avery few moments it became interesting. 
A boy will talk fraely when he has a sympa- 
thetic listener, and such the professor cer- 
tainly was, in spite of his partiality for 
Popacatapetl. So from the weather they 
drifted to the latest war news, and from 
the war news to travelling. The boy gave 
a graphic description of his last holiday in 
Brittany, and the professor was just about 
to make some valuable remarks upon 
Mexican scenery, when the train, after a 
long preliminary whistle, swept into a tunnel. 

“Ha!” said the professor, through the 
gloom, “now we shall have some scenery. 
This bit is one of the best in England. Just 
wait a minute.” 

They waited a minute, having no option 
in the matter, and then rushed out of the 
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had been tampered with until my attention 
had been called to it by the banker. 

“ Allow me to search you,” he said, in an 
indifferent tone, and hands as skilful and 
light as a surgeon’s wandered about my 
person, examined the lining of hat, coat, and 
boots, and found nothing in my pockets but 
a few shillings of my own and a key. 

“What key is this?” he asked. 

“It is the key of my desk at the office,” I 
replied. 

“I will take charge of this,’ he said 
lightly, “and I can assure your employer that 
there is nothing concealed about your 
person.” Then, turning to that gentleman, he 
observed : 

“TI presume you have no wish to make a 
charge at present, sir.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Staples. 
not.” 

“Very well, sir; then allow this young 
gentleman to return to his home, and I will 
take care he is kept under observation. Let 
him present himself at the office in the 
morning as usual and resume his duties, 
being careful to say nothing of what has hap- 
pened, and you, sir, be equally reticent. 
Now, young gentleman, take my warning: 
do not confide, even to your friends at 
home, what has passed ; and when you 
appear at your business, be carefui that no 
sign of emotion betrays to others there 
that anything unusual has occurred. Every- 
thing depends on this, perhaps your own 
safety.” 

I promised compliance, and Mr. Staples said 
to me impressively : 

“ I trust to your honour, David, to make no 
attempt to avoid this investigation by any 
ill-timed flight, and I will observe my promise 
to you.” 

“Trust to me, sir,” said the detective, 
“for that!” 

“ And trust me too, sir,” I said feelingly. 
“Tam only too desirous to be restored to your 
good opinion, believe me, sir.” 

“TI will believe you, David,” he replied 
kindly, “ till compelled to do otherwise. Now 
go, my boy ; I trust you.” 

I bowed to hide my tears, and went with 
faltering steps to my home, my mind trem- 
bling with apprehension, but my heart swell- 
ing in my bosom at the thought that my kind 
master still seemed disposed to believe in my 
innocence. 


* Certainly 
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darkness into the glorious brightness of day. 
The train sped on, climbing now along the 
slope of the great hill, until the whole valley, 
constantly changing, yet ever beautiful, lay 
stretched out beneath. 

“ Lovely !’’ said the professor as he gazed, 
and the boy nodded in agreement. “ Lovely !"” 
and in his admiration he rose, and let down 
the window. 

“The air is remarkably bracing,” he said 
in explanation, “and there is no draught to 
speak of. We are going very slowly, now, 
the gradient being considerable.” 

He sat down again in his corner, forgetting 
even, in his admiration, to adjust his coat- 
tails as usual. A peculiar sound which was 
the direct result of his forgetfulness passed 
unnoticed by both as they continued to gaze 
out of the window. 

“There is no sign of volcanic action 
here,” said the professor wisely, as the line 
wound in once more between the hills. “So 
I suppose we need never expect, in this 
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district, an eruption such as that which de- 
stroyed Pompeii. But really one never knows 
when some change may not take place in the 
clouded serenity of our native mountains. 
We may even now be riding over a hidden 
sea of molten fire!” 

He drew up the window as he spoke, the 
speed having perceptibly increased, and 
seemed to ponder seriously the possibility of 
an eruption, little thinking, poor man, what 
was in store. Then something else attracted 
his attention. 

“Do you smoke?” he asked abruptly. 

The boy started in surprise. Was this 
genial old gentleman going to offer him a 
cigar ? 

“No, sir,’’ he answered, smiling, “I do not.” 

“ Humph!” ejaculated the professor, still 
doubtful, “I thought I could smell burning 
tobacco, or something of the kind.” 

He sniffed as he spoke, and the boy 
followed the example. Now that he thought 
of it, there certainly was a peculiar odour in 
the compartment. 

“Do you smoke, sir?” he asked inno- 
cently. 

Could it be possible that the professor 
blushed ? 

“ Well,”’ he said, with that good-humoured 
little smile of his beaming through his spec- 
tacles, ‘I am not a smoker, but occasion- 
ally—very occasionally, you know—I do in- 
dulge in a pipe—upon a long railway journey, 
for instance. Understand that I would not 
recommend—Oh, dear me!” 

The professor's exclamation was equalled 
in suddenness by the movement he made as 
he sprang from his seat and turned round. 
There was nothing on the seat, but from his 
tail pocket rose a gentle cloud of smoke, and 
the odour which filled the carriage. 

What could an eminent authority on fossi- 
liferous volcanoes do under such circum- 
stances? This one made a wild attack upon 
his pocket, and drew back with scorched 
fingers. But the boy came to the rescue. 

“ Keep cool, sir! keep cool!’ he cried, as 
he examined the conflagration ; “I'll have it 
all right in amoment. But keep cool!” 

And in a moment a queer combination of 
burning matches and tobacco, with a briar- 
wood pipe, lay upon the carriage floor, and 
the professor felt decidedly relieved. His 
coat tail and pocket were ruined—but what of 
that? 

“Thank you very much,” he said, with 
gratitude, as the wreckage was cast through 
the window. “I am lacking in a quality 
which you seem to possess—presence of 
mind.” 

“It was not a very dangerous affair,” re- 
plied the boy modestly. 

“Well, perhaps not,” admitted the man of 
science ; “ but still, you seemed much better 
able to meet it than Iwas. And your urgent 
request to ‘Keep cool’ was certainly very 
much to the point.”” 

“Did I say ‘ Keep cool,’ sir?” asked the 
boy, with something of horror in his look. 

“You surely did,” was the amused reply. 
«“ But you may feel convinced that I acquit 
you of any desire to be ironic.” 

“T wish everyone would,” sighed the boy ; 
and he wore a look of such infinite trouble 
that the professor began to feel curious. 

“What do you mean ?” he asked kindly. 

The boy felt himself in the presence of a 
friend and ally, and was impelled, he knew 
not how, to be confidential. He opened his 
heart on the moment. 

“The fact is, sir,’ he began, with a little 
embarrassment—“ the fact is, that the ex- 
pression ‘ Keep cool, sir, keep cool,’ is a very 
common one with me. The continual utter- 
ance of it is a habit over which, somehow, I 
have no control. The words are constantly 
coming out without thought or intention on 
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my part, and in all circumstances, fitting or 
otherwise.” ; 

The professor’s look of interest encouraged 
the boy to proceed. 

“I don’t know how or when the habit com- 
menced. It is falling off now, and I was 
rather surprised to tind that I had spoken 
the horrid words just now to you. But a few 
weeks ago I was a perfect slave to it, and it 
got me into no end of a bother.” 

“Dear me!” muttered the kind old man 
in the corner; “ how did that happen ? ” 

“I will tell you,’ was the earnest reply. 
“It’s rather a funny affair, but there’s no fun 
in it for me.” 

He sighed at the recollection, and then 
went on: 

«“T may as well say that my name is Smith 
—Harry Smith—and I'm in the Fifth form 
at Bodford, where Mr. Tanner—the Rev. 
Marcus Tanner, ™.a., you know—is the boss 
—I mean the headmaster.” 

“Oh! I see,” said the listener, with deep 
interest. 

“ He’s a very decent sort, but the worst of 
him is, that he thinks no end of his dignity. 
There’s not a bend about him anywhere, and 
he laughs at no jokes except his own Latin 
ones, which nobody else can see. Of course, 
he’s very clever and all that, but——” 

This expressive description appeared to 
amuse the professor very much, for he smiled 
openly, and chuckled several times in secret. 

“Well,” continued Master Smith, “this 
business took place last February, when we 
had such aheavy frost. It was then that the 
habit of saying ‘Keep cool, sir, keep cool,’ 
had the most absolute possession of me. In 
such weather as we had then it annoyed some 
of the fellows a good deal, and they used to 
think I was chaffing them. But of course I 
wasn’t. 

“One morning we found that the River 
Pool, down in the village meadow, was frozen 
—frozen hard enough to bear any number of 
people you cared to put on it. So the Head, 
who is not a bad sort in that way, allowed us 
to spend the whole Wednesday half holiday, 
with an extra hour thrown in, in skating. 

“We started in a crowd directly after 
dinner for the Pool. Gibson primus started 
at the same time as I did, but he was too 
eager. 

“* Keep cool, old man, keep cool,’ I said, 
rather cocky at the moment, to speak the 
truth, over my favourite phrase. 

“«Shut up, you duffer!’ he answered, 
quite ruffled, ‘you'll gct into a hole one of 
these days by saying that. Somebody will 
be after pounding you for it.’ 

“ I laughed then, never dreaming how true 
his prophecy was. And in another ten 
minutes we were on the Pool. 

“T need not say that it was awfully jolly. 
Skating always is, and I hardly ever enjoyed 
myself as much as on that Wednesday 
afternoon—at least the first half of it. 

« All the masters were there, of course, and 
at about four o’clock Mr. Tanner himself 
came down with a pair of skates. We were 
yather struck at that, but when he’d once 
started we found that he got along splendidly. 
It seems that he is an old hand at it, for he 
amazed us by the figures he cut. 

“But he didn’t know the Pool as well as 
we did, and struck off at last for the danger- 
ous part, just where the stream comes in 
from the river. Gibson and I noticed that, 
and went after him to warn him. But before 
we could get near him there was an awful 
crash, and the ice had given way! 

“ The Head is an awfully heavy man, you 
know, and we felt sure that although it 
would not bear him it would hold us easily. 
So we rushed up to do something—I don’t 
exactly know what, even now. 

“Everybody had heard the crash and seen 


the accident. There was a ladder handy, 
and the men were right smart in bringing it 
up. But while they were coming Mr. Tanner 
was floundering like 2 madman in the water. 
He had lost his presence of mind. 

“Then I put my foot in it. I skated as 
near as I could, and shouted out: 

“*Keep cool, sir, keep cool. The ladder 
will be here directly: they are bringing it 
now. But keep cool, sir!’ 

“The effect of the words was seen in a 
moment. He stopped floundering, and 
seemed to recover his senses, for he kept 
still, which was the best thing he could do, 
with one hand resting on the ice. But then 
he looked at me with an intensely fierce ex- 
pression, and gasped out : 

“*Wretched—wicked—boy! How dare 
you jest at such a moment as this?’ 

“Then I saw my blunder. I ought to 
have apologised and explained, though that 
was hardly the time and place to do £0. 
Still, I must try to soothe him—and before 
I knew it the fatal words were out again— 

“<Keep cool, sir, kep— No—I don't 
mean that— But keep—’ 

“¢You addlepated wretch !’ said Gibson, 
behind me; ‘what are you about? Don't 
you think he’s cool enough as itis? Why 
can’t you shut up?’ 

“ I shut up on the spot, feeling that I was 
in for it with a vengeance. Then the 
ladder came, and in. three minutes Mr. 
Tanner was safe. ' 

“He hurried back to the school at once, 
but as he left he gave me a look—a.single 
look which must haunt me for ever.” 

Smith sighed deeply, and looked up for 
sympathy. To his astonishment the formerly 
sympathetic professor was laughing. 

“It’s nothing to laugh at, sir,” was the re- 
mark which followed, in an injured tone; 
“at least, not for me, though others seem to 
find plenty of fun in it. I never get a minute's 
peace now. Mr. Tanner’s dignity was hurt 
by my supposed irony, and I soon felt that 1 
was under his displeasure, though. of course, 
he never made really open show of it. And, 
ever since, my life at school has been a thing 
almost unbearable, for Mr. Tanner’s stern- 
ness is not everything. The fellows ure 
always shouting out when I play football. 
‘Keep cool, sir, keep cool!’ If we losea 
match they say ‘It’s all through Smith. He 
didn’t keep cool enough;’ or, ‘It’s Smith's 
fault. He kept too cool!’ If we win, the 
cry is ‘ We'd have had another goal if Smith 
had kept cool;’ or, ‘Smith made that try by 
keeping cool. Cool old Smith!’ Then the 
matron, and the gardener, and the knife-and- 
boot boy, and old Mother Tuck always greet 
me with, ‘It’s a cool morning, isn’t it, Master 
Smith?’ or, ‘Do you manage to keep cool 
this weather, Mr. Smith?’ If I make 6 
blunder in class, or give a wrong answer, the 
master says, ‘That answer, Smith, is not an 
evidence of coolness of judgment!’ or ‘A 
little cool reflection, Smith, would convince 
you of your error.’ In fact, everybody has 
taken it up, and the only rest I’ve had has 
been during the Easter holiday. Now that's 
over, and I’m going tack again, but I tremble 
to think of what I’ll have tosuffer. And the 
summer’s coming on, too.” A 

Another sigh was sufficient evidence of his 
trouble, and the professor’s smile gave place 
to a look of pity. : 

“ Dear me, Smith!” he said, taking off bis 
spectacles to wipe them. “Yours is a very 
sad story. But I do not think you need 
worry yourself so much about the future. 
You were not really in fault, and the matter 
will soon be forgotten by your schoolfellows. 
Such things seldom outlast a single term.” 

“Well, sir, I hope you are right,” replied 
Smith. “ But I don’t think Mr. Tanner will 
ever forgive me.” 

(Oh, 
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“ Oh, yes, he will,” said the professor, with 
asmile. ‘In fact, I may say thatI am sure 
he will.” 

There was something so emphatic in the 
professor's tone that it gave Smith a new 
feeling of hope. 

“T venture to say,” resumed the professor 
with a twinkling eye, ‘ that you will observe 
a distinct change in his manner when you 
return to school. But here we are at Dur- 
bridge, and I must leave you.”’ 

He took his bag from the rack, and smoothed 
out his coat-tails. 

“ Perhaps you may not find it inconvenient 
to stop at Durbridge on your way home in 
July, and pay mea visit,” he said pleasantly. 
“ My address is No. 1 Stanton Gardens.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied Harry, rather 
flattered ; “ I shan’t forget. But whom shall 
lask for?” 

“Ah!” said the eminent author of “ The 
Epizootic Peculiaritics of Popacatapetl,” 
“the name doesn’t matter. Ask for the 
professor. They will know who is meant, 
and I shall be very glad to see you.” 

The speaker had alighted by this time, and 
stood by the open door, beaming in upon our 
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schoolboy. Decidedly, he was the most 
amiable scientist living. 

“ Good-bye !’’ he cried, stretching out his 
hand. “Good-bye, Harry Smith. May your 
coming term be a happy and successful 
one! ’ 

“Good-bye, sir, and thank you,” replied 
Harry, immensely delighted with the geni- 
ality of his chance friend. 

The professor smiled widely, gave the boy's 
hand a hearty shake, and turned away. Harry 
gazed after his slender figure as it threaded 
its way toward the outlet, and now saw, for 
the first time, that the professor’s leather 
handbag bore upon its side the initials 
“ET” 

“ Wonder who he is!” muttered the boy 
absently, taking no special notice of the fact. 
“Some preacher most likely, or, perhaps, a 
Doctor. Professor, he said—but what kind ? 
He's great on volcanoes, anyhow, and a very 
decent old chap all round. Glad I met him !” 

With this, as the train slowly started off 
again, he subsided into his corner to think of 
the coming term. 


And the professor 2 Oh, he went straight 


off to No. 1 Stanton Gardens, and wrote a 
letter, which he posted that same evening. I 
happened to be looking over his shoulder as 
he wrote, and that is how I know all about it. 
It began with “ My dear Marcus,” and con- 
tained a short résumé of Smith’s story, with 
many references to the expression “ Keep 
cool, sir, keep cool,” and ended with the sub- 
scription— 
“ Your affectionate brother, 
« Erasncs TANNER.” 


And when the envelope came to be directed, 
I was interested to see that the professor 
wrote this address upon it— 


“Rey. Marccs TANNER, ™.A., 
“The Schools, 
“ Bodjord.” 


You, clever reader, have aleady been 
making deductions from the above facts, and 
you will hardly require to be told that Harry 
Smith was agreeably surprised to notice the 
change in his Headmaster’s manner towards 
himself that term. It commenced on the 
following morning, soon after the postman's 
arrival, and has continued ever since. 


—- 


THE ROOK STEALERS. 


A REMINISCENCE OF GREAT HOLT FARM. 


By Buryetr Fatiow, 


Author of “The Boys of Birchwell Hall," “ When We Were Boys Together,” etc. 


rxce. writing my reminiscences of When 
VY) We Were Boys Together ” (‘B.O.P.” 
Parts 187 and 18x), I Ifave recalled yet another 
Great Holt Farm experience in which Tom 
Herrold and I indirectly figured. Unfortu- 
nately, it has a tragic side ; but this, I think, 
will serve as a warning to those impulsive 
lads who may not have learned to distinguish 
between courage and reckless daring. — 

Not the least of the many attractions at 
the old farm was its ancient surroundings. 
I must only here allude to the Rookery. It 
was composed of a big clump of beech-trees, 
the growth of considerably over a century. 
Many of them were hollow with age. One 
tree in particular had been for many years 
the home of a pair of owls. The numerous 
holes in the other trees were used, at nesting- 
time, by jackdaws and starlings. High above 
them, thickly scattered among the lofty 
branches, and swayed by every wind that 
swept the valley, were the nests of a very 
strong colony of rooks. Their “ family tra- 
ditions’ were second only to the Herrolds’, 
and doubtless, if they could have been 
rendered in modern English, quite as in- 
teresting ! 

But I am in a position to chronicle some- 
thing about them. They had held (not un- 
disputed possession, as I shall presently 
show) their own, from the time the trees 
had b2en strong enough to bear the weight 
of their nests, against persecution, slander, 
and far worse! Beginning with ao pair 
which had doubtless been ejected by their 
brethren from the home of their youth, for 
some flagrant breach of the laws of the 
settlement,* they had sought Great Holt as 
a haven of refuge. The then owner gave 
strict orders that on no account were they 
to be molested. So the years came and 
went, and the rooks multiplied exceedingly. 

Then the neighbouring farmers began to 
utter bitter invectives against the rooks and 
their “owner.” The depredation of their 


© It js not uncommon for the main body of rooks in 
® rookery to “get upon "a nest and destroy it; nor will 
they, ao far as I have ever sceu, allow that particular 
pair to rebuild it !—B, F. 


spring and autumn crops “ was past endur- 
ance.” “If they were not kept at home, they 
would be ruthlessly destroyed!” And Tom, 
in addition to the above, used to declare that 
it was told him on good authority how ore 
farmer carried his threats so far as to put 
up notice-boards warning rooks, and others, 
that if they persisted in trespassing they 
would be persecuted with the utmost rigour of 
which he was capable! And the very next 
day, so Tom's story continued, each notice- 
board was utilised as a perch by an old rook, 
which beguiled its leisure by pecking off the 
lettering ! 

So in the end it came about that, to 
appease his friends, one of my distant rela- 
tions organised a rook-shoot on a big scale. 
The modus operandi was simply for the 
“sportsmen ” to place themselves beneath 
the trees in the rookery, and pop away at 
the young rooks which were perched on the 
branches outside their nests as a preliminary 
step to aérial flight. Poor birds! Many 
a gurgling death-caw was uttered on that 
memorable occasion! And, still worse! 
young rook-pie was in demand on each suc- 
ceeding year; the farmers had to be ap- 
peased; and each ‘merry month of May” 
was anything but a merry time for the poor 
rooks, which found their “ mourning” ex- 
ceeding useful. 

The big rook-shoot was indeed a dark day 
for the colony! Yet everybody said the 
slaughter was justifiable, as nothing else 
would keep them within bounds, and prevent 
them from growing into an unlimited liability 
company. So much, then, for the Great 
Holt Rookery, and the colony of questionable 
descent there established. 

And now a word respecting certain ma- 
rauders over and above the rooks’ enemies 
already enumerated, who also had a decided 
penchant for young-rook pie. I mean a 
certain gang of daring village lads, who, 
with slings and stones and other primitive 
“arms,” waged surreptitious warfare on the 
young rooks. This continued right down to 
Uncle Herrold’e occupation: until, in fact, 
the incident I am about to relate, with its 


tragic ending, somewhat cooled the youthful 
delinquents’ ardour. 

It so happened that a fever which I had 
contracted at school just before Easter had 
left me in a weak state of health. Tom was 
in o similar strait at his home (we were at 
school together when the fever broke out in 
our midst, rendering the closing of the school 
& necessity). So soon as he approached 
convalescence he sent me an invitation to 
pay him a visit, that, surrounded by pure 
country air, we might recruit our strength 
together. I was almost immediately en route 
for that “destination of many attractions ” 
I loved so well. 

A few mornings after my arrival, I over- 
heard a conversation between Uncle Herrold 
and his gamekeeper. I found it had reference 
to a daring gang of village lads who syste- 
matically stole the young rooks. The game- 
keeper’s report was delivered with much 
impressiveness as follows : 

“ Something ’ll ‘ave to be done, sir—sure 
and certain.” 

“ Tam aware that for years past the village 
lads have attempted to knock off the young 
rooks, but was not given to understand they 
succeed to an extent likely to bring about the 
extermination of the nests. Iam also aware 
they slip in and take the young birds which 
are blown out of the nest by the high winds 
that sometimes sweep the valley.” 

“ But you don’t know what a boy they calls 
‘Nobby ' is capable of doing.” 

“‘You mean Joe Smith, the molecatcher's 
son?" 

“ That’s he, sir ; and he’s that there dain’, 
and can climb ¢o well, he just goes up the 
trees like a squirrel, robs the nests, anl 
throws down the young rooks to his mates vy 
the dozen.” 

“T can hardly credit your assertion.” 

“T thought as how maybe you wouldn't, 
sir; and so I just collected a bit o’ proofs. 
What d’ye say to these few heads ¢ as I 


+ It is locally said that young rooks have a bitter 
trste unless their heads are pulled oF immediately 
they are dead! Teannot vonch for the truth of this 
statement ; but I kaow rvoks are tenacious of lite, and, 


picked up only this morning? The heals 
alone 'ud make a big pie, without the bodies 
to which they belong !” 

At this juncture curiosity prompted me to 
jointhem. I should not like to make a guess 
at the probable number of heads the game- 
keeper produced from his capacious pockets. 
Tuere were sutticient to cause Uncle Herrold 
to suddenly drop his bantering tone. 

“This is indeed serious, Jenkins,” said he. 
~[had no idea the young rascals robbed the 
hests to such an extent. Why have you not 
Teported before ? ”? 

“Until I found the heads, sir—like you—- 
Thadn’t a notion of how much was wrong. 
1 at once made inquiries, and the blame 
seoms to attach to ‘ Nobby’ and his pals.” 

“It is simply wholesale robbery!” cried 
Uncle Herrold angrily. 

“It's my belief, sir,” responded the game- 
hooper impressively, ‘that one-half the 
village is a-livin’ on rook-pie at the present 
toment ! ”” 

“Seeing that I freely distribute the young 
toks shot on rook-shooting day, I think the 
Villagers might avoid trespassing. I do not 
attach any value to the birds; but I shall 
be presently hearing of broken necks. ‘Take 
what steps you deem necessary to stop the 
zanz's little game.” 

“Itseems to be done in the early morning, 
before anybody much is about. I'll be on the 
‘ok-out to-morrow morning, and ’Il haul any 
I catches up here for you to deal with, 


“Very well!’ was Uncle Herrold’s reply ; 
and the gamekeeper took his departure. I 
‘id likewise ; for I could see uncle was very 
much annoyed. 

Isought my chum, and told him what I 
had heard. Together we repaired to the 
mockery. As we stood gazing up at the tops 
ot the lofty trees, watching the parent rooks 
taking their flight, or, alarmed at our pre- 
sence, circling round and round high in the 
air over their nests, Tom suddenly ex- 
claimed; 

“*Nobby ” must be a daring boy, Ted! I 
wouldn’t climb up to those nests for a trifle ; 
and I'm a bit reckless myself at times.” 

“Ugh! Come away !’'cried I. “ It makes 
me sick and dizzy after our own foolhardiness 
in the cutting.” * 

“If Nobby ’ climbs those trees, it’s a feat 
‘orth seeing. I’ll ask father to let us get up 
zatly and join the gamekceper.” 

_The required permission was reluctantly 
iven, 

The next morning I was awake at a very 
arly hour. Tom was fast asleep, his snores 
‘ounding something akin to saw-sharpen- 
ng. though I don’t remember telling him so. 

Early as was the hour, certain members of 
he feathered tribe were already astir. There 
‘as much fluttering of wings and chirruping 
1 the creepers which thickly festooned the 
‘all outside of the window. The said win- 
ow faced due east, and the sun was sending 
is bright rays full into the room. It is the 
our I always think Nature appears at her 
est—i.e. the early morning; and, I may tell 
ou, I have had occasion to take advantage 
fit all my life. 

Tom and I were pretty early birds as a 
le; bat on this particular morning he 
2emed inclined to emulate the sluggard. I 


‘numbers are merely wounded during n “ rook-shoot,* 
 teadition insures their speedy death ! 

*Sce “When We Were Boys Together,” 
0, 81. 
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attempted to rouse him by a few well-meant 
digs in the ribs, and met with no encourag- 
ing response. But I persisted in my en- 
deavours ; for certain sounds from the roo%- 
ery had now attracted my attention, recalling 
to my mind the gamekeeper’s report of the 
day before. 

Hastily slipping out of bed, I went to the 
window. The azure sky was darkened by the 
cloud of rooks circling in the air over the 
rookery. It was their loud, resentful caws 
which had attracted my attention. I remem- 
bered how on the previous day they had thus 
resented intrusion when Tom and I were 
in the rookery. Their so acting on the pre- 
sent occasion told of the presence of others. 
In short, that the rook stealers were at work, 
and that the gamekeeper was not at his post, 
as he ought to have been. 

“Tom!” cried I excitedly. “The young 
rooks are all being stolen. Rouse up! We 
have to go and help the gamekeeper; or,” 
waxing valiant, “capture the robbers our- 
selves.” 

“Eh?” said Tom, sitting up and rubbing 
his eyes. “ What's all this cawing about? 
Oh! Iremember. We're in bed ! Precious 
good job, too! I’ve had such a nasty dream! 
I seemed to be at the top of the highest tree 
in the rookery, with a gigantic old rook peck- 
ing out my eyes. I loosed my hold of .the 
branch which sustained me, to shield my 
eyes, when I immediately lost my balance. 
The sensation of falling through space was 
simply awful. What a jolly big bump I 
should have struck the ground if you hadn't 
roused me.” 

* You are only half-awake now!" cried I. 
“ Persons don’t strike the ground when they 
fall in their sleep—unless,” I added as an 
afterthought, “ they tumble out of bed. And 
that is what I want you to do.” 

“ When one falls out of bed he strikes the 
floor, or a box, or the bedpost, or something 
of that sort, and not the ground, my clever 
wit,” retorted Tom. 

“But if his bed is on the ground floor?” 
I persisted. 

When he had “ taken it out of me,” I again 
explained what I wanted. In a minute his 
excitement rivalled my own. We hurried on 
ourclothes, slipped downstairs, and out of the 
house without disturbing any of its inmates. 

As we crossed the plot which ceparated 
us from the rookery, we were joined by the 
gamekeeper. When at a distance, he had 
held up his hand warningly, and only just in 
time to prevent us shouting to him at the 
top of our voices, which would have put the 
rook stealers on their guard. Together, we 
cautiously crept into the rookery. 

All round the outside of the trees forming 
the rookery, where there was abundant light, 
the underwood was dense and matted; but 
where the sun failed, during the summer, to 
pierce the green canopy formed by the en- 
twined branches of the beeches, it was open, 
the trunks of the trees standing out grey and 
bare, excepting where ivy-clad, as numbers 
were right up to the branches. 

In this open space, beneath the trees, we 
discovered three boys, each with a bundle 
of young rooks in his possession. They all 
stood with their backs towards us, and were 
gazing up at the tops of the trees. I bent 
my gaze in the same direction, and saw a 
boy, looking scarcely bigger than a monkey, 
slowly making his way up a long, slender 
branch, which grew obliquely out of the 
trunk of a giant beech. So intent were the 
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gazers on their pal’s movements, they were 
unaware of our noiseless approach. 

“That’s ‘ Nobby,’’’ whispered the game- 
keeper ; “ Iknowe him by that dark patch on 
his light corduroy. I s’pose you young gents 
*ave got abit of pluck about ye? All right, 
then! You go for one each of the two smaller 
ones, and I'll have at the big chap who's 
* Nobby’s ’ chum.” 

Before the astonished gazers were cogni- 
sant of our presence, we fell upon them. 
The sturdy gamekeeper tripped his man ina 
trice; in about the same time our antagonists 
tripped ws. A moment later they disap- 
peared in the dense underwood. But a boy 
down, if unhurt, is soon on his legs again. It 
was so with Tom and me. The gamekeeper, 
in spite of his efforts to the contrary, was 
grinning at us as if he enjoyed our discom- 
fiture. 

“We have got one! 
Jenkins!” called Tom. 

“Yes, sir; and there's another ‘treed.’ 
But how we're going to get him down so long 
as he’s a mind to keep up ain't easy of 
explanation !"” 

There was a sudden and unexpected 
answer to the man's remark. A loud crack- 
ing sounded above us. It was almost imme- 
diately followed by a wild, despairing cry. 
Naturally, I raised my eyes. ‘The great 
branch up which “ Nobby ’’ had been climb- 
ing, unable to bear his weight, had broken 
short off, and was descending through space, 
with a strange, rushing sound, as its many 
twigs and smaller branches cleft the air, the 
unfortunate boy clinging frantically to it asa 
drowning man might grasp at the frail sup- 
port of a straw! 

It was all over in less time than it takes 
me to tell of the catastrophe. There was a 
loud, splintering thud as the great branch 
struck the ground. I saw the boy cast up 
in the air, and turn a complete somersault. 
Then I sprang towards the spot. The game- 
keeper and his prisoner (whom he had re- 
leased on the impulse of the moment) and 
Tom followed my lead. Poor “ Nobby” lay 
ashort distance from the treacherous branch, 
very still and white. It seemed that we 
spoke our thoughts with one voice : 

“ He is killed!” 


Hold him tight, 


But it was willed otherwise, though a 
terrible punishment had been decreed. 

Iran to the house for assistance. A door 
was hastily taken from its hinges. On this 
rough litter the poor boy was borne to the 
house. As quick as a horse could gallop the 
doctor was summoned. Iwas in the room at 
thetime. Notsoon shall I forget the sad, grave 
shake of his old grey head. And then his 
terrible fiat went forth—not that the boy was 
dead—that his spine was so seriously injured 
that he would be a hopeless cripple for life. 

I don’t know if there is anything more, 
boys, you would care to hear about poor 
“Nobby”? You may be sure Uncle 
Herrold was not the man to let such an 
opportunity pass neglected. Tom and I 
were back at schoci again long before 
“ Nobby ” was able to wend his way painfully 
and slowly about the village where once he 
had been the most vivacious of the wild set 
he had led to his own undoing. In the end 
he was given a trade, at which he worked 
with cheerfulness and resignation until an 
early death removed him to a brighter life, 
of which, toward the end of his shortened 
sojourn on earth, he never tired of talking. 
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SOME NEW GAMES FOR BOYS. 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, etc.) 


[T= game is an old Greek and Persian 
pastime; to “throw the spear and 
speak the truth ”’ being a national maxim of 
the Persians which all might copy with 
advantage. 

The apparatus required are some light 
spears and an archery target. The spears 


am 


'Ill.— THROWING THE SPEAR. 


The method of the contest is to stand at 
an agreed distance and throw at the target ; 
whoever throws nearest to the centre of the 
target the greatest number of times out of six 
throws to be hailed the winner. 

The best method of throwing is to advance 
the left foot forward, extending the left leg 


few attempts; but practice will make a won- 
derful difference. The distance should be 
mutually agreed upon ; but fifty feet for a boy 
of fifteen and one hundred feet for an adult 
will be found about right. 

To “ throw the javelin” js another phase 
of this pastime. ‘ The javelin ” is from four 


should vary from five to six feet in length. 
The point should be shod with a steel point, 
having a socket into which the wooden 
handle is fitted and made fast by small 
screws passing through holes in the sides of 
the metal, and then into the wood itself. 

The wood for about a foot above the point 


should be about three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and from thence gradually taper 
to about a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
until the end of the spear is reached. 

Some spears are fitted with feathers like 
an arrow. But these are not necessary to 
obtain a good throw, and soon get dismantled 
in continually falling upon the ground. An 
ordinary archery target will suffice to aim at. 


until perfectly straight, then lean well back 
until the weight of the body rests upon the 
right leg ; now extend the left arm forwards 
in a line with the shoulder, and over the left 
leg. Poise the spear in the right hand, hold- 
ing it at the centre of gravity by the forefinger 
andthumb. Hold the spear horizontally, and 


to five feet in length, three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness, and fitted with a barbed 
end, slightly heavier than the spear-head. 

The object of the game is to throw, the 
javelin as far as possible, but not at a target. 
Instead, the javelin must stick into the 
ground, as in fig. 2. 


bring the right arm backwards until the hand 
is close to the right ear. 

Now, inclinirg the point of the spear 
slightly upwards, make your effort, bringing 
the right arm forwards, followed by the right 
side of the body ; the right leg forwards and 
the left arm backwards, as shown by the 
dotted figure in fig. 1. Count yourself fortu- 
nate if you even hit the target in the first 


In throwing the javelin, hold it in the right 
hand, the left leg and hand being advanced. 
The barb and arm at this point should be at 
the rear. Then describing a semicircle with 
the arm over the right shoulder, and leaning 
well to the rear, as seen in the dotted figure 
of fig. 2, hurl the weapon as far as possible 
in front of you. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tis a familiar phrase, “only a penny,” ana 
it has been on the lips of Englishmen for 
twelve hundred years, as the copper coin 
we so well know is the lineal descendant 
from the penny of the seventh century. In 
the laws of Ina, King of the West Saxons, 
688, is perhaps the first mention of the 
word “ penny.” The earliest English coin was 
the silver scet. It was a thick, lurhpy coin, 
with very rude figures upon it, somewhat 
resembling a horse or a man ; but in the very 
earliest part of theeighth century, the silver 
Penny. was first seen, and it superseded the 
cel, 


We still speak of that first silver coin of 


ONLY A PENNY. 


By Georce C. WILLIAMSON, D.LIT., F.R.S.L. 


our forefathers, although we may not be 
aware of the fact. The word was corrupted 
into ‘‘ shot,” the sc being softened into sh, 
and when we speak of “ having no shot in the 
locker "’ and “ paying our shot,”’ we are simply 
using the word that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
introduced. The first penny was a thin silver 
coin about the size of a shilling, but very 
much thinner. It weighed from twenty-two 
and a-half to twenty-four grains troy, and 
was then, as it is now, the two hundred and 
fortieth part of a pound. 

We still call a weight of twenty-four grains 
a pennyweight. Why was it called a penny? 
The word really means ‘‘a little pledge,” “ a 


token ”—that is, “‘ acoin.” It is from exactly 
the same root as the words pawn, panel, pane, 
empanel, panicle. The easiest thing to 
pledge or leave in pledge was a piece of 
clothing, and so the word was applied to 
clothes in Spanish, pavios. 

If we look at other languages we find the 
same word meaning a token or coin, e.g. pen- 
ning in Dutch, a penny,penningrin Icelandish, 
Pfennig in German, and so on, or, for some- 
thing pawned, pand in Dutch and pfand in 
German. 

So the new silver coin was called a token, 
a promise, a pawn-ticket, in fact, for the 
value of it in goods—that is, 8 penny. 


As years went on the silver penny became 
smaller and smaller. Edward m.’s penny 
only weighed eighteen grains, Edward 1v.’s 
twelve to fifteen grains, Edward vr.’s eight 
grains, and Elizabeth's about seven grains, but 
there were no copper pennies all this time. 

A curious fact about Saxon pennies is that 
they were struck in so many different towns. 
Wherever the King was, there was the penny 
struck, and we find pennies struck at Bath, 
Cambridge, Totnes, Winchester, Guildford, 
Stamford, Iichester, Stafford, and York, and 
scores of other places. It was not only Kings 
who struck pennies in those days; they are 
known bearing the names of Bishops and 
Archbishops, Abbots, and Chieftains, and on 
each coin is also the names of its maker, the 
master of the Mint at that time. 

One more fact about Saxon pennies. They 
had a large cross on them from edge to edge, 
and could be cut through the lines of the 
cross into half pence and farthings, and were 
often so cut and used, but the tiny farthings 
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are many different ways in which 

the elephant, the largest and at the 

Same time the most tractable of animals, is 
employed in the service of man. 

For many hundred years elephants have 
been used “in war. Some of you will re- 
member how Hannibal, the great Cartha- 
Sinian general, used them, and the difficulties 

e met with in conveying them over the Alps. 

The great Indian monarchs also employed 
them in this capacity, and entered battle 
Tiding on the back of the largest tusker that 
Money could procure. 

Sometimes their use was attended with 
Great danger, for instead of trampling down 

ranks of the foe as they were rmaeant to 

» they were liable to turn in a panic and 
carry confusion into the ranks of their own 
side. We are, I believe, the only one of the 
Great Powers who possess a band of war 
elephants, but we do not employ them in 
the front rank as the ancients did. Our war 
elephants are used in India for the convey- 
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must have been most inconvenient coins to 
handle. 

There were no real copper pennies and 
halfpennies till we come to the reign of 
Charles 11.,1660-1685. Elizabeth issued some 
pattern pennies in 1601 bearing the words 
“The pledge of a penny,” but the pieces 
were never issued to the public. James 1. 
allowed the issue of some copper farthings, 
which were very small thin pieces only weigh- 
ing six grains each, and Charles 1. issued other 
similar farthings slightly larger in size. 

Strictly speaking, these were not regal 
coins at all, as they were issued under patents 
granted to Lord Harrington and to the 
Duchess of Richmond, and these favourites 
took the profits on the farthings, and paid a 
fixed sum to the kings. 

These farthings were easily broken between 
the fingers and were very much disliked by 
the people, who preferred their own illegal 
tokens, and who suffered very greatly from the 
want of small change. Patterns of farthings 


THE SHIKAR ELEPHANT. 
By THe Rev. R. p’O. Martin. Ma. 


ance of the heavy artillery, and our elephant 
batteries are a feature in our Indian army 
of which we do right to be proud. 

Elephants are used in many other ways 
which, if more prosaic, are none the le: 
useful. 

Planters employ them to stub up roots in 
new clearings, and the obedient animal works 
away at the command of his driver, using 
his tusk or tusks as a lever and shoving with 
his mighty forehead. 

As beasts of burden they also find a 
sphere, and many a ford can be crossed on 
the back of an elephant, which by reason 
of the angry flood of waters would be un- 
fordable by animals of less strength and 
lighter build. 

Elephants are often employed in timber- 
yards, and it is a sight to see the intelli- 
gence they display in stacking the timber, in 
taking logs to the sawmills, in placing them 
in position and guiding them as the saws 
cut out the planks. 

But perhaps their use in the hunting. 
field will be that which will interest you most. 

Many boys know the meaning of the 
Hindustani word Shikar, but there are 
others who do not, so it may be well for 
the benefit of these latter to state that the 
word as a noun is used in much the same 
sense as we use the word “sport.” In 
English we often use the word as an adjec- 
tive, as I have done in the heading of this 
article, but in Hindustani that would be 
incorrect. You may take it then that Shikar 
(make the a very long, please) means sport, 
and that a Shikari is a sportsman. , 

The Shikér elephant is used largely in the 
capture of his wild companions, but in this 
paper I will confine myself to a description 
of his use in hunting that most fierce of all 
animals, the tiger. 

First of all we must purchase our elephant. 
I am sure that if you were left to choose you 
would at once make for a very tall male 
elephant with a fine pair of tusks. You 
would not be alone in doing so. The Rajahs 
and Nawabs who want elephants for state 
occasions and for show purposes look for a 
tall tusker. But we will not make such a 
choice. The tusker is as a rule a bad- 
tempered, vicious brute, and though very 
tall, often not so strong as a smaller tuskless 
male. We will therefore pass by every 
elephant with a tusk, and confine our atten- 
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were also prepared by the Commonwealth 
and by Cromwell himself, but there was no 
issue of them. 

In 1672 Charles 1. issued his first half- 
penny in copper, James mu. a halfpenny in 
tin in 1685, William and Mary Ralfpence 
and farthings, Anne farthings only, George 1. 
halfpence and farthings, George uu. the 
same, and George ut., in 1797, the first copper 
penny and also the first and only copper two- 
penny-piece. 

All this time there were pennies issued in 
silver and they are issued now. Every year 
for distribution on Maundy Thursday there 
are struck at the Mint coins in silver of the 
value of a penny, twopence, and threepence. 
They are current coin and cannot be refused. 
but, methinks, if in Cheapside we offered one 
of these charming little silver pennies to the 
merchant who stands by the path, he would 
not recognise the Queen ssmallest silver coin, 
and would prefer to have the big bronze 
friend that we familiarly know as a penny. 


tion to the others, where for a lower price 
we may get an animal that will suit us far 
better. 

We have tiger-shooting in view, 50 we 
want a courageous animal that will face 
without flinching the charge of a wounded 
tiger, but if it is not obedient and docile as 
well as brave, it wili be very little use to us. 
These two qualities are often not found in 
the same animal. The female is generally 
the more obedient, but sometimes she 
flinches at a moment when perfect steadi- 
ness is required. Splendid Shikar elephants 
have been known which were temales, and 
they have this advantage, that every male is 
liable to go mast (mad) st certain times, and, 
when mast, is uncontrollable. 

We make up our mind at last and fix on 
one bearing the proud name Moti Mahal (the 
Pearl of the Palace), and, for a sum of one 
hundred and some odd pounds, find our- 
selves in possession of a female elephant 
that we think will suit us. We have chosen 
it for its swift easy paces, strength, and 
docile behaviour. We have quite disregarded 
the marks looked for by a native buyer who 
seeks an elephant for show only, and there- 
fore wants a nice tail, and looks for certain 
colours in the palette, and prizes odd 
numbers of toes, with high (and therefore 
rough) action. These, with size of body and 
of tusks, are the desired points sought by 
native buyers. 

It is fortunate for us that it is so, as we 
do not therefore enter into competition with 
them. 

Having got our elephant, we will pass over 
its training for tiger-hunting. It is used at 
first as 9 marker down of the game and as a 
beater, and is not at once raised to the 
dignity of bearing the sportsman in the 
howdah on its back. 

Now as far as the elephant goes we are 
ready for our tiger-hunt. But there is much 
else to be thought of before we can bag 
Stripes. You must not think that there is a 
tiger in every jungle, or behind every bush. 
You may go for years through Indian jungles 
and never see a tiger. It needs much 
hunting, and great skill is required. 

Of course we have our own Shikari, or 
native hunter, retained in our service. He is 
often a swaggering lazy ruftian, but some- 
times we may light on a treasure such ay 
Hulu was. 
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Hulu has attained the honour of appearing 
in a novel written by one of our famous 
authoresses, but he is a real character, and 
was for several years in the employment of 
my uncle in Central India. He is a broad- 
featured intelligent fellow, but though a 
clever Shikdri very childlike in many re- 
aspects, as are the simple Gonds, to which 
race he belongs. Of medium height and very 
slight and wiry, he is capable of enduring 
any amount of hardship. He is now retired 
and become a landed proprietor, having 
bought a village with the reward earned 
from the Government for having shot a very 
dangerous man-eater. 

We will suppose that our Shikari is a coun- 
terpart of Hulu, and we will call him by the 
same name. 

His duty is to find out news of the where- 
abouts of a tiger, and to sift the stories of the 
village Shikaris. He brings us word of a 
tiger that has committed great havoc amongst 
the cattle of a certain village. Thither we 
make our way as fast as Moti Mahal can 
carry us. 

The tiger killed a bullock the night before 
and we follow the track to the place where it 
made its supper. The supper was no meng 
one. Both the hind quarters of the bull 
have been consumed ! 

Possibly there is a likely cover near at hand, 
in which the tiger is now sleeping after its 
heavy meal, but this is very seldom the case. 
He is a lucky sportsman who can, from ~ 
natural ki], tind the game which he seeks. 

We must content ourselves with learning 
what we can of the tiger and its ways. We 
examine the footmarks (the pugs), and learn 
that we have to do with a female tiger. The 
pug shows us this, for it is oval in shape, 
and not what an Irishman might call a 
“square round,” as is the pug of the 
maie. 

About half a mile from the village wo 
determine to leave a nice, young, tonder 
bullock for the tigress, in a place which, as 
her pug shows, she passes every night. Close 
by is jungle country adapted for our work 
and with such cover as the tiger loves. 

Hulu sees to the tying-up of the poor gra, 
as the bullock destined to sacritice for the 
good of its fellows is called. It seems very 
cruel to do this, but the tigress is killing 
cattle right and left, and ruining the villagers, 
so we harden our hearts, and leave the poor 
beast to its fate. 

Sure enough, in the morning news is 
brought to us that the tigress could not resist 
the bonne bouche provided for her, and has 
made another hearty mea] as large as that 
of the night before. We congratulate 
ourselves that she will be in no humour 
for a long run when fed to repletion, and 
sally forth in the heat of the day to beat up 
our game. 

Another elephant is sent on ahead to a 
place where, by a dry nullah, the tigress 
might seek to leave cover and escape across 
the open. As soon as this is done, the word 
is given to the mahout (the elephant-driver), 
and Moti Mahal moves cautiously int. the 
jungle, carrying us on her back. 

She knows perfectly what is required of her 
and makes no unnecessary noise, but steps 
silently over fallen trees and sweeps away 
with her trunk any branches in her path on 
which if she trod the tiger might be need- 
lessly disturbed. 

The jungle is of considerable extent, and 
for some time Moti Mahal makes ro sign 
Suddenly she stops and thumps the ground 
before her with her trunk. This is a sign 
that she feels the proximity of the tiger, but 
does not know its exact whereabouts. 

We peer about us. She may be in a thicket 
at one side, and Hulu throws a stone into it, 
but no tiger shows. While our attention is 
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fixed on the thicket the tigress, which has 
discovered us, is creeping away in another 
direction, for with all its strength and cruelty 
it is a cowardly brute. Moti Mahal sees it 
and points at once with her trunk. The 
tigress is seventy yards away, making use of 
every stove and bush as cover, and rapidly 
approaching a bank, over which it will dis- 
appear. We cannot get a good opening, but 
as it leaps at the bank it shows part of its 
body. Bang! goesarifle. For a second the 
tigress seems to be about to fall backwards, 
but it recovers itself and with a savage roar 
disappears over the bank. 

We follow, urging on our willing elephant. 
The tigress has been hit, but not badly. The 
pug shows that she is slightly dragging one 
hind leg. We lose no time in examining it, 
but force ahead as fast as Moti can take us. 

No need to look for the pug. We have 
willing guides in the monkeys. All along the 
tigress’s route the groups of monkeys mark 
her for us. They scream and call her all 
the names known in monkey language, and 
swear themselves hourse, descending to the 
lower branches of the trees and not desisting 
till the tigress leaves their clump behind, 
when the chorus is taken up by another 
group of monkeys who, judging by their tones, 
have an equal command of monkey bad Jan- 
guage. 

The tigress is making for the dry nullah 
that intersects the jungle. We congratulate 
ourselves that the spare elephant has been 
stationed so as to cut off all retreat in that 
quarter, and hasten on, Moti going nearly as 
fast as the wounded tigress. 

Before we expect it, the tigress comes in 
view. She has seen the elephant in front, 
and has doubled back. She is as surprised 
to see us so close as we are to see her, and 
with a loud, angry “ phouf” she springs up 
the nullah bank to seek shelter in some dense 
jungle at one side. 

She is not quick enough to avoid giving us 
a chance, and the angry roar tells us that 
another bullet has gone home. 

We have her cornered now in a small but 
dense patch of undergrowth, from which there 
is no escape. 

Moti makes straight for the place and 
points with her trunk to the part in which 
the savage beast is lying. Our eyes are not 
sharp enough to sce her, but Moti’s senses 
tell us what no eye can discover. 

Hulu hurls in stones, but it will not budge. 
It knows its danger and lies quiet in its hiding- 
place. Nothing for it but to put Moti into 
the scrub. The obedient animal does not 
hesitate. 

Now get ready, for the wounded tigress will 
probably charge, and we must stop her before 
she can reach the elephant. 

Moti advances with caution, but has hardly 
taken more than two or three steps when 
there comes a rush and we see a yellow streak. 
It is the tigress charging. Bang! bang! go 
the rifles, but we are not quick enough. With 
a spring, Stripes lands on Moti's forehead. 

Now we see the advantage of having a first- 
class Shikar elephant. An inferior animal 
would bolt in a fright and dash us against 
the trees or shake us out of the howdah, and 
in any case prevent us from using our 
weapons. 

Moti is not an animal of that class, and 
though the tigress is mauling her terribly she 
stands as firm as a rock. 

The terrified mahout beats the tigress’s 
head with the heavy iron goad which he 
carries to guide his mount, and for a few 
seconds, owing to him, we can do nothing. 

At last, however, the opening comes, and a 
heavy express bullet is sent craching into the 
brain of the tigress and sends her rolling to 
the ground in her death agony, her head 
blown to pieces by the explosive bullet. 


The hant is over. All that remains is to 
satisfy ourselves thet the brave Moti is not 
seriously injured. This done we measure the 
tigress from nose to tip of tail along the back- 
bone. We do not do this with our gun-barrel 
as so many do who manufacture twelve-foot 
tigers to please the British public. We use 
a tape measure, and do not wait till the skin 
is pegged out and stretched—another dodge 
for securing a big record. This done, and 
having given directions as to its conveyance 
to camp on the back cf the spare elephant, 
which Hulu will see carried out, we make our 
way home to shelter ourselves from the 
scorching heat of the Indian sun, 
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Problem No. 409. 
By F, MOLLER, 
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White to play and mute in three (3) moves, 


“ Bonus Soctrs.”” 


This is a pseudonym of Nicolas de Nico- 
lai, a Lombard, who made a collection vt 
problems about the year 1300. He is the 
criginator of the present international 
notation of the board, for he used the 
letters from A to H for the top line ad 
to h8, and added the letters from k to q 
to the capitals downwards, so that a7 was 
Ak, al=Aq, d5=Dm, f2=Fp, and hl 
=Hg. In 1737 P. Stamma used num 
bers instead of the small letters, which was 
& great advantage, for the squares are bexi 
represented to the mind by letters and 
numbers combined. It was more than a 
century later (1875) that the pieces wete 
represented in alphabetical order by the 
letters from K to P, viz., K=K, L=Q, M=R 
N=B,0=Kt, P=P. There are now two nota- 
tions in common ase--the algebraic i» 
Austria, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Scan 
dinavia, Russia, ete., and the descriptive in 
Spain, France, England, ete. In Italy and 
the United States we meet with both nota- 
tions. The algebraic is so simple and cleat 
that it is advisable for beginners to learn it 
The international notation is alphabetical 
for it applics the Latin alphabet, not only tc 
the board, but also to the pieces, and is use 
for some of the following problems. 

The “Bonus Socius”’ collection contain: 
some noteworthy problems, e of great sim 
plicity and beauty. A mate in three mow: 
with the two Rooks is given in two positions 
thus: No. 33.— White, K--K 4; Rs--Q R 
and K Kt 4, Black, K—K 3; 1, R—Kt 7: 


K-Q 3 (or a). 2, R-B 4; K—K 3. 38, 
R_B 6 mate. (a2) K—B3. 2,Q R-R7; 
K—K 3. 3, R mates at R 6 or Kt 6. No. 55. 
White, K--Q sq.; Rs--Q R 8 and Q Kt 8. 
Black, K-Q 6. 1,R-—Kt4or R-R4; K— 
K6 (or a). 2,R—-KB8, etc. ; (a) K—B 6. 
2,R from the eighth to the fourth square, 
et. And under No. 88 it is given in four 
moves, thus: White, K--Qsq.; Kks—Q Baq.; 
and K Kt sq. Black, K-Q 6. 


(To be continued in our next Chess Column.) 


Soturton or Prostes No. 408.--1, Q— 
Q7; B—Q3(ora,b). 2,Q—B 5 (ch.), any. 
3, Kt mates at K 2, B 3, or B6. (a) P— 
B6. 2, Q—K6 (ch.), KxKt. 3, Q—K 8 
mate. (b)Q—R6. 2,KtxP (ch.); Ktx Kt. 
3, Q—Q 5 mate. 
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JEPHSON’S SYSTEM. 
Ey as OxvyorD GRADUATE, 


Author of “A Memorable Affair at Brasenface," “ The 
Brazenface Ghost,” ete., ete. 


rouxp him, one evening, wildly ransacking my 

sitting-room for cups and biscuits (he had asked 
fourteen men to “coffee” and forgotten all about It 
ill that moment) ; and this informal and uncercmo- 
nlous visit was my first introduction to Jephson. 

He was a short, sturdy youth, with a large head and 
much hair, and his dominant characteristic was un- 
conventionality. This trait was manifested in many 
ways, In his partiality for slippers, which he ured to 
wear in chapel, at lectures, and in Hall, so constantly, 
indeed, that it was a moot point at Bragenface whether 

¢ possessed any boots at all. Inthe ingenuous excuses 
with which he sought to palliate breaches of discipline— 
he once pleaded as an excuse for missing “chapel” 
tbat he arrived at the door “just in time to be too 
late.” and after shirking a ten o'clock lecture he 
explained to the lecturer that he had been at a 
breakfast-party which at ten o'clock wns “at its 
zenith.” And lastly aud particularly, in his methods 
of study. For he had a system which he had himself 
invented and of which he was insufferably proud, His 
Treading was invariably conducted according to this 
Jatent process, which Was an ingenious and elaborate 
adaptation of the ancient principle of “ tips.” 

fe was reading for a degree in Law at the time to 
which I'am referring, and the p'an adopted by him 
¥as briefly as follows. He would first read carefully 
a few pages of one of his text books, make a brief 
analysis, and then summarise the analysis in one 
sentence. Then he would take the initial letters of the 
words comprising the sentence and construct a word. 
This word was the “ tip.” 

At first I was rather struck with this system of 
Mnemonics, If ten pages of printed matter could be 
“boiled down " (to use Jepheon’s phrase) intoone word 
of ten letters, a code of thirty words might represent 
the contents of a whole text-book. But a closer 
examination of this alluring scheme revealed some 
Tadical defects. In the first place I found that 
Jephson's “ keywords” were rather harl to remember, 
as the following examples will show. The differences 
in the state of Roman Law in the times of Justinian 
and Gaius were summed up by Jephson in the word 
“Garmisat,” The essential features of “ownership,” 
from the point of view of Jurisprudence, were repre- 
sented by “Udinud.” The duties of the Home 
Secretary were crystallised in the monosyllable 
“Solpp"; but the Law of Fraud was less succinctly 
expressed by “Frofkofitipeaomad.” With regard to 
this last atrocity, however, it is only fuir to ald that 
Jephson alway~ said that he could have made it shorter, 
but it would not have been so intelligible. As Jephson 
justly observed, “ you must have a word which carries 
its hidden meaning on the surface, and yields up its 
secrets at once.” 

Another difficulty wns this. Some of the “tips.” 
when you did remember them, were so frightfully 
complicated, “Udinud,” of course, was simplicity 
itself, ‘That signified, Unlimited Duration—Indefinite 
Ls#t—Unrestricted Disposition. But take the word 

Solpp.” Objectively the term is by nomeans thought. 
suggestive. Its strength, however, lay in its subjective 
Meaning, which was Wonlerful. According to Jephson, 

You first of all take the word as it stands—Solpp. 
That means a lot. You then turn it round - Pplos. 
That means alot more. Next you bisect it—Sol, and 
there's sour duties of @ Home Secretary before you 
know where you are.” 

Bat, as I pointed out to Jephson, if you forgot to 
reverse or bisect, you wouldn't know where you were, 
and Jephson said, “ Certainly, that was so.” And as 
the author himself sometimes forgot the mechanism of 
some of his verbal monstrosities— bisecting where he 
ae to decapitate, and reversing when he should 

ve curtailed—I am inclined to think that “that was 
*%” more often than he cared to confess, 
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But Jephson had the most unbounded confidence in 
hisinvention, He regarded it with all the doting fond- 
ness of @ parent. He felt that it was a royal road toa 
“first,” and I believe he was rather hurt because I did 
not myself adopt the infallible specific. For he was 
obstinately blind to all its disadvantages ; he continued 
to “boil down” the results of his reading with un- 
ubated ardour ; and his list of “tips " became of formid- 
able proportions, 

In due course the fateful day arrived, and donning 
the regulation white tie I made my way to Jephson's 
rooms, I was anxious to sce Jephson, as for the last 
two days his oak had been sported, and Hawkins, hia 
scout, had spread some disquicting rumours, But 
Jephson had already gone over to the schools, 

“How is Mr. Jephvon?” I inquired of Hawkins. 
The reply was not encouraging. “Mr. Jephson, sir?” 
wiid Hawkins. “Well, sir, he was looking werry wild 
this morning. He is the only gent of mine ‘in,’ and 
I should like him to do well, but 1 fear the worst.” 
Hawkins paused and shook his head dolefully. 

“Do you think that Mr. Jephson has overworked 
himself?” was my next question. 

“I don't know about that,” repliel Hawkins, “but 
when gent dreams every night as how he's s keyword, 
and calls me—me that Le's known all these years— 
“Balmyrat* and ‘Slop, it certainly looks werry like it, 
don't it?" 

I sympathised with the garrulous Hawkins, and 
hurried off tu the schools. There wax the usual scene 
of bustle and confusion within the building, which was 
thronged with whitetied victims awaiting the sum- 
mons to the different examination rooms, I found 
Jepheon standing apart from the crowd, taking a last 
look at his notes, 

“Well, Jephson,” said I cheerfully, “ how goes it?” 
Jephson’ sighei and pocketed his notes with a weary, 
despairing gesture. “What's the matter, Jephson ? 
There was a pause. Then Jephson spoke: “Smithers, 
old chap. A dreadful thing has happened. I'm ina state 
of tlux.” “What on earth do you mean, Jephson? 
“What do I mean?” echoed Jephson. “Why, this 
I've been and gone and mixed ‘em 1!" 

At that momeut the bell summoned us to the ex- 
amination room. Jephson wandered moodily to his 
seat, which was at the far end, and I soon forgot all 
about him and those last mysterious words. Alas! they 
were full of dread significance ! 

About half way through the morning there was a 
deep groan from somebody at the end of the room. I 
turned. All eyes were fixed on Jephson. He was 
staring straight ahead, after the fashion of the im- 
mortal Bunsby, with'a far-away, distant look, and 
groaning at intervals. This was rather trying for the 
other examinees, and indignant glances were shot at 
the unconscious Jephson. The groaning ceased, and 
then a loud and resonant monosyllable, which there 
was no mistaking. rang out on the startled air. This 
was too much, Four scandaliaed examiners bore down 
from opposite quarters of the room upon the unhappy 
Jephson. He was asked what he meaut by his extra- 
ordinary conduct. 

Garmisat !" said Jephson dreamily. “Garmtuat !" 
“Mr. Jephson!” said an examiner in a horrificd 
Voi “ Mr, Jephson !"* 

“Solpp!" said Jephson, still in a state of trance, 
Fes that Roman Law or Jurisprudence? Hanged if I 

now !” 

‘This last remark sealed Jephson's fate. He straight- 
way became the centre of a procession of examiners 
and attendants who escorted him to the door ; and then, 
as the familiar form, with the large head and tangled 
locke, faded from my view. I understood what Jephson 
had meant when he said that he had “mixed 'em.” 
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A SLEDGE DRIVE IN LABRADOR. 


By THE Rev. B. La TRopg, oF THR MORAVIAN 
Musstuxs ro LABRADOR. 


Mr et friends are determined that I shall see a real 

sledge and team of dogs start and travel. So 
after dinuer the sledge is brought to the gate of the 
mission premises. It consists of a couple of fron-bound 
‘wooden runners about fifteen feet long and eight inches 
high, across which many cross-pieces of wood are 
secured with thongs. Nails would eoon be pulled ont 
or broken off on a journey over hummocky {ce or un- 
even ground. First the sledge is laden with everything 
necessary for a winter journey. A great white bear- 
skin is folded and laid along the front, making a com- 
fortable seat. That bruin must have been an enormous 
creature. The box comes about the middle ; itcontains 
the traveller's traps. Behind it some coats, a gun, a 
harpoon (we may see a seal if we go on the ice), eome 
wood (we shall want a fire for camping out, and I hope 
matches have not been forgotten), the coats of the 
men, a sleeping sack and @ pair of eealskin trousers. 
Those two oval frames like a large lawu-tennis bat 
without handle, are a pair of snow-shoes, All these 
traps ave secured by a sealskin thong passing over the 
ends of the cross-boards, and pulled tight. It would 
not do to lose any thing on the way. 

‘Now seat yourself there in front of the box. But 
the dogs are not attached to the sledge. Seat yoursel/; 
they are all harnessed. Each has a band of scalekin 
round his neck and another round his body, and to this 
simple harness {s attache the separate trace or thong 
by which he does his share in pulling the sedge. In 
one moment the sledge rope will be passed through the 
loops of all their traces, and they will be off almost 
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before you can say “Ioo-cct,” for they, like the Eski- 
mos standing round, seem to enjoy the fun, 

We are supposed to start southward for Okak, and to 
come home by way of Ramah, I seat myself and get 
a good hold, with my tack aguinst the box and my 
feet well off the ground. “Hoo-ect !" The dogs are 
directed by the voice, and that 13 the word used to 
start them. Shout “Owk, Owk,” and they will run to 
the right, or “Ra, Ra, Ra.” and you 
yourself going to the left. Say, “Ab, Ali 
dogs will lie down. 

Now you have all your directions. so“ Hoo-eet !"" we 
are off, gliding easly over the grass, for snow and ice 
there is none this warm autumn day after a night 
when there were two or three degrees of frost. Eo it ix 
rather hard for the dogs, when we turn the corner of 
the mission enclosure and are going a bit up-hill through 
the long grass. Thomas, one of the Eskimos, is running 
in front of the dogs in his sealskin boots with the fur 
outside—a handsome pair. Enoch is minding the 
sledge, now running beside me, now throwing himself 
down on it in front of me, or lifting the front end of 
the runners from right to left, or ce tersd, to turn a 
corner or avid a stone. “Owk, Owk !" he shouts, as we 
wish to turn the corner to the right, A third Eskimo, 
who is running between us and the dogs with the whip, 
takes up the eound and the dogs obey. But as it seems 
hard for them through the long grasa, I get off and 
run after till we come to the corner by the church. It 
will go easier along the path to the left. 

I seat myself again and the driver cries “Ra, Ra, 
Rat" Away we go. It is well 1 was wary of the stones ; 
another inch and that rock just passed would have 
given mea sore foot or a sprained aukle. “ Owk, Owk !" 
We leave the path on our left and turn away to the 
right over rocks and moss, The ground is broken, but 
the long runners of the sledge make it go fairly 
smoothly. “Ah, Ah!” or us Thomas pronounces it 
long drawn, “Aw, Aw!" At this sound the dogs stop 
and lie down, with their tails curled over their backs. 
We are supposed to have arrived at a halting-p'ace 
where we shall camp out for the night. The wood is 
uploaded ; to make the fire would be the firet thing, 
and then perhaps a anow-house for a shelter. The 
sleeping sack is ready to be my mght’s couch on the 
floor. Meanwhile, the dogs lie quite contentedly, and 
we use the first opportunity to count them. There are 
fourteen in harness and two are running beside them 
of their own accord, entering into the spirit of the 
thing in spite of their fear of that formidable whip. 
Nine of theee useful animals belong to the mission. 
Their names are Yauerfritze, Purtzelmutter, Purtzel, 
Caro, Pius, Fanny (an exceptionally friendly Eskimo 
dog), Ammi, Kakkortak, and Takkolik. The others 
belong to different natives. 

Our imaginary night has been short enough, and we 
are supposed to be preparing for a new start. “Look, 
see,” says Thomas to me, and pours some water on the 
iron of the ruuners, for the sledge has meanwhile been 
turned upside down. Were it winter, that water would 
at once freeze on the iron and form a splendid smooth 
surface for the sledge to run on over ice or snow. 

“ Hoo-eet !" The sledge has been turned right again 
and repacked, and thedogsyet up. No, there fg nothing. 
left behind, “ Hoo-eet !" away we go. It is astonish- 
ing how widely the dogs spread themeclves in pulling. 
However, the course of the sledge, as it follows them, 
‘epends more on the nimble drivers. See yonder dog 
is getting to the wrong side of that post, by way of 
illustrating the difficulties of travelling through a 
wood. Hebron is beyond the northern limit of trees, 
but our missionaries at Hopedale have often great 
trouble in passing through forests of stunted fir-trees. 
The front dogs also have got their traces fonl of the 
two other posts in our forest of three trees without any 
branches. So we are brought to a standstill until, all 
the harness being cleared, we are ready for a fresh 
start down that slope to the right. 

“Owk, Owk !” is the word, but at the brook our wild 
carcer is brought to a sudden stop. Our specimen 
sledge trip would not be complete without an accident. 
The bed of the little stream proves just too wide for 
the sledge to clear it, and the points of the runners 
have bored into the farther bank. The thong of the 
sledge has broken in two places with the jerk, and the 
dogs, who were pulling with might and main, are 
suddenly released. Four or five have been caught by 
our uimble Eskimos, but the majority are off home. 
Were the station three hours or three days distant and 
we were left in the snow it would be a bit different 
from the present situation. Tl ¢ station is about three 
minutes distant, and we have time for a good laugh 
before our dogs are caught and brought back. 

‘What has become of the passenger? Oh, he is un- 
hurt; the shock did not even unseat him, There ke 
sits on the sledge, which stretches like a little bridxe 
from bank to bank. It is freed from the earth. and the 
dogs are again attached, after a fierce little quarrel 
between two or three of them, just to keep up their 
credit as quarrelsome creatures. Order and obedience 
restored, *Hov-cet !" away we go homeward, but at a 
more moderate pace, for it is uphill, By the mission- 
house the road bends to the left, “Ra, Ra, Ra!” At the 
corner a number of women are standing and laughing, 
and as the sledge approaches, they ran, according to 
their usual custom, and throw themselves on to it, +0 
the poor dogs finish their course with an extra load, 
and are quite willing to lie down in obedience to the 
final command, “Ah, At If you were on a real 
journey, you would learn by experience to avoid that 
interjection in your conversation, for the weary animals 
would at onee take the permission to stop and lie down. 


ill soon find 
.” and your 
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“Yah! I’ve told my big brother! ”” 


P.K.T.—Yon can get the materials you want from 
J. Theobald & Co., 43 Farringdon Road, London, £.c 


Protocraruy (N. Nicholson).—We think it must 
have been due to your not having wushed it suffi- 
ciently, but we have never heard of one fading in so 
short a time before. If it faded too much in the 
hypo, it was because you did not print it dark enough. 


Evectricat (H. Foster)..-Try whether your battery 
will work an electric bell or a shocking coil ; or you 
can test it by means of a galvanometer. If your 
battery is pint size, it will want three ounces of sal- 
ammoniac to charge it. Fill it three-quarters full of 
water. You would want at least four cells to light 
an electric lamp, and then it would only light it fora 
few minutes. 

AMATEUR ELRCTRICIAN.—A bichromate is the battery 
most often used. But yon cannot have seen the 
articles which appeared in the “ B.0.P.” on electric 
lamps, or you could not ask such questions, As you 
will want more knowledge than merely the battery 
suitable, we must refer you to them. They appeared 
in the weekly numbers for January 25, February 1. 
and February 8, 1890 (Nos. 576, 577, 578). 


IGNORAMUS WISEACRE.—1. Yea, it ouglit to be sodium 
sulphite, certainly. We don't know how the slip 
occurred, 2, Two seconds. You had better send Is. 
to the Ilford people and tell them to send you their 
“ Year-book ” for 1895 ; that will tell you all this sort 
of thing. 

Puotoararuy (Alphonso).—You don't say whether 
the camera you “made successfully” fs a hand- 
camera or f stand, half-plate camera. If the latter, 
why don’t you make the stand as well, according to 
the instructions? In fact, we don’t see why you 
can’t make one from those instructions in any case. 
But you can get a cheap stand from almost any 
desler—say, Benetfink, 107 Cheapside, or Piggott, 117 
Cheapside, #.c.; they will send you lists, or you can 
ask for Underwood's stands, 


A Wovnp-BF ELECTRICIAN.—Yes, the dry battery will 
run an electric lamp. But you would require about 
ninety cells to do what you wish, and it could then 
be only accomplished by arranging them sothat they 
could be used in succession in groups of about 
eighteen each. We strongly recommend you to leave 
it alone, or do it by meansof adynamo. The instrac- 
tions for making o dynamo were all in the March 
part, 1891. You will want a bigger dynamo than 
this to do your work. 

Bururincn (G. Hamilton).—You were wrong to give 
him toa bird man to look after. Why did you not 
take him with you? You are wrong to feed on quack- 
mixture seeds, Real ‘* Doings for the Month.” 


Squmret's CLAWS (Sinuous).—Yes, cut them, but 
give him avery big cage, and put branches in it, He 
wants exercise. 


Coup BATH, FTC. (Reader).—1. Bathe the brow well first. 
‘There is no necessity for wetting the lair, 2. Per- 
spiring hands. Takemore exercise and rub well with 
Tough towels. You must sweat in some part. 


Heury Socepers (No Name).—Stendy, regular 
exercise daily will improve you. Braces are apt to 
pull the shoulders down. 
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Rep Nose (Several Readers).—It arises from so many 
causes that only quacks would pretend to give advice 
without seeing thecase. You are perhaps dyspeptic. 
Take the morning tub, anyhow. 


TELLING SEX IN PIGEONS (Inquirer).—-We can give 
no written advice. Often difficult even when one 
sees the birds. 


Maw Wonse (P. 1. Egerton) —They are the joints of 
tapeworm. Spratt’s cure is best. It ig areca nut, 
ete., in exact proportions, 


Rats In A BANTAM House (Greenaway).—Leave no 
food or eggs about. Traps no good. Tar and 
carboliv acid poured into the holes. They can’t face 
that. 


Car Itt QF. C. P.).—Try a ball containing three drops 
to five of solution of muriate of morplia twice a 
day. Make it np with arrowroot. Bur the trouble 
muy be worms. 


Ducks (E, A. Peaver).—Feed the ducklings as you do 
chickens, but keep very dry and warm, and give more 
butcher's scraps and hard-boiled egg. Feed all day, 
first thing in the morning and last at night. When 
two weeks old give grains, at firat bruised. Coop the 
hen ona grass run, Put the dish of water where 
they cau drink without going in, else you'll give 
them cold or cramp. When half-grown, oF nearly, let 
them swim. 


Rovyp SHOULDERS (Semper Eadem).—Drill, dumb- 
bells, Indian clubs. Walk erect in the street with 
hips and shoulders on the same plumb. _ 


: Various (Ruseet).—Six such questions would cost us 
a column. 


Wasts Seine To (C. 0. P.I.).—No good studying 
for profeasion where health is imperative. Bad teeth 
will throw you at once. Do consult your own 
doctor, 


DestRoyen 118 HeattH (In Despair).—Fling the book 
into the fire and bravely consult aductor. Doctors arc 
right good fellows, and they know human nature well. 


Birvs DyinG (A. Dodd).—The bird sent was too high 
for cxumination. You give us no clue. 


A Brpprxa MovustacHr (Esau).—Silly boy! Why, 
muny would give their shirts off their backs w 
have “budding monstachios.” Leave it alone. Hair 
is a-sign of strength. They say “a hairy man is a 
happy man, a hairy wifc’s a witch.” We don’t know 
about the woman, but it is true about the mau, 
because health and happiness link hand in band. 


-ENLARGED. ToE-JoINT- (P. -T. U.).—It {3 -a_bunion. 
Perfect rest And water-dressing all night. The shoc 
must not press on it at all. Better wear a slipper. 
A busion isa most serious thing, and may end in the 
destruction of the joint. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY (&t. 20),—Yes, you may 
pass if you baven’t gone too fur. 


Rep Brot ox Nost (Working Lad)—It won't burt. 
Leave it alone, and very likely {t will go away. We 
never object to answev any question that will make 
a boy happier. But some questions, such as knock- 
knees, guinca-pigs, growing fast, and tall and lean, 
ete., come too often, and boys seldom trouble to look 
up back correspondence. 


Rats axp Mick (D. Sharp). 
lad, and read back “ Doing: 


Parror Inu (W. E."M.).—Your feeding must be all 
wrong. At present give her the usual seeds and green 
food, fruit, etc., and a little cooked bacon rind and 
Lone, etc. "She wants nourishment. A bath, fresh 
water to drink, and warmth at night. Most parrots 
in this country are under-fed, aul thas they lose 
their feathers and starve. 


MEDICAL PRoFraston Exams, (J.T. McLean).—Write 
to Aberdeen University. Living is cheaper, and fees 
somewhat less than England. 

Gney Han (W. H. K.).—Dou't go to hair quacks, or 
try dyes, Just leave it alone, und live well and take 
plenty of exercise. 


SwisinG-Barus (R. G.).—Yes, the morning. But if 
they are dirty, don't go in. The skin may absorb 
disease, 


You must be sharper. 


FrepING SNats (Quiz).—You are a quiz. Try him 
with green stuff, If le doesn’t eat that, beetsteak 
and onions might satisfy him, or « lobster salad ! 


W. G. W., and several others whose letters are not 
answerel, had bast consalt a doctor personally. Not 
a quack, though, unless they want to lose their cash 
and their health. 


HAIR oN Fac (Nancy).—The people you refer to should 
not be consulted unless you want to train as the 
bearded woman. Leave well alone. A slight mous- 
tache on a girl is often pretty, and shows strength. 


Nrrnoces Iopmne (Explosives).—We would rather not. 
‘We don't want our readers to blow their heads off. 


Cop-LIVER Om. (Inquirer).—As it does not aar 
substitute the Kepler Extract of Malt. 


HOUSKINESS AND BREATHLESSNESS (Vox).—You are 
out of form. You must try the cold bath and regular 
exercise daily. Walking is best at first. You will 
get strong ina month or two if you do this, You 
don't want medicine, only good food. 


Varicosk Vsrns (A. E. Handor).—Far too scrious for 
self-treatment. 


Car's Ear Sore (Puss).—Keep very clean and wash 
the car. Then apply alittle vaseline twice a day. 


Book oy Psts (P. H.).—Mr. Upcott Gill, “ Exchange 
and Mart” Office, 170 Strand, has books which give 
advice on all the minor pets, Or consult our back 
volumes, 


LonG-HAMED RAvpiTs (Worried).—You must tease 
the mats out,and then keep brushed every day. These 
breeds want very cleau beds and plenty of exercise. 


Becosixa LONGER-WINDED (Anxious).—If there is no 
ailment of the lungs, daily long walks, with now and 
then a spurt, will help you greatly. 


Itt (Anxious Leo).—There is nothing for it but to 
consult a doctor. We are truly sorry for you and all 
such thoughtless boys. Doctors can keep secrets, 
don’t forget that, and they were all boys themselves 
once, 


JowsIxc THR Navy (Ernest Tles).—No, we do not 
think so, if you are otherwise strong and healthy. 


Syorixc (Exon).—Learn to your mouth shut 
always, except when talking or eating. You will 
then alcep with it shut. If you breathe through the 
nose you won't be likely to snore. 


Great DANE, Cost oF KKErtnG (George).—About 4s, 
a week, at least. 


TharINnInG FoR Boys (F. Dehn).—l. It is n.mere matter 
of health, regular habits, food (nutritious and not tov 
starchy), and ir ext . 2. Gordon Stabies'> 
“Boy's Book of Health nnd Strength," 2s. 6d. 
London : Messrs. Jarrold & Co. 


CRICKET AND CYCLING (Justice).—You have only to 
pay a visit to Messra, Benetfiuk’s, Mr. John Piggott’s 
establishment, Cheapside, London. It is a capital 
plan to take a good-natured uncle with you | 
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“* Hail! smiling mora.” 


— : Price One Penny. 
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THE RIDERS; OR, THROUGH FOREST AND SAVANNAH. 


By Asumore Russan AND FREDERICK BoYLe. 


A Thrilling Story. 
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CHAPTBR XX.—SANTA ROSA. 


“ EF I'd bin a murderin’ Ind’an,” said 

the Sergeant, regarding the startled 
occupants of the boat with grim amuse- 
ment, “ what a powerful show o’ scalps I'd 
ha’ carried home this day! "Twas real 
pretty ter sec ye all sleeping like Babes in 
the Wood—bar snores.” 

“What, Joaquin too?” cried Harry, 
waking up. : 

“Wal, I howled like a wilderness o’ 
wild cats an’ nary beast nor human 
answered. But I heered a terrible rum- 
pus, ‘most like a drove o' peccaries snoozin’ 
in & swamp, an’ I says, ‘ That’s Christ’an 
snoring!’ An’ I guess 'twas so. Wal, 
did them animated pictures overhaul ye? 
—sweet works of art they be!” 

“We'll tell you all about it presently,” 
cried Hertz. “I expect these boys are 
starving, and there's tapir meat at tho 
cainp. Jump out, Jack and Harry !—Joe, 
rouse up your fellows!” Some of the 
Caribs were still sleeping like dead men. 
“You had better take the boat a little 
farther up the stream.” 

“ Yes, Sergeant,” said Harry, “ and do 
you tell us, please, how on earth you came 
to be here—with a force of Costa Ricans? 
I've been wondering at that for hours.” 

“Hev ye, Rosebud? Now, I'd ha’ 
thought you was dreaming of your mother, 
you smiled so pretty.” 

Most unwillingly, the Caribs took their 
paddles when the others had landed. But 
the prospect of breakfast nerved them 
when once awake. Soon all bad gathered 
at the hut, where they ate presently, and 
slept again. 

In the afternoon Sergeant Tucker told 
his story, sitting with Hertz and the 
youths in the shade of a mahogany, while 
the boatmen worked on the new dug-ont 
which Joaquin had discovered aground 07 
a sandspit below. 

“‘T guess you passed our recruits on the 
lake,”’.said he, “for they joined the day 
after you left. That was the most awk- 
ward squad as ever you see! They came 
up the San Juan from Greytown. More’n 
a hundred there was— Frenchmen ‘an’ 
Dutchmen mostly from New Orleans. 
The rest were out-o’-work shopmen an’ 
such like from New York city. Colonel 
Schlesinger brought ‘em in; an’ it’s a fac’, 
comrades, for I see it, as some o' them 
yreenhorns didn’t know which end o’ their 
cartridge to bite off. 

“Wal, next day Schlesinger an’ Suter 
started for Costa Rica, just ter explain mat- 
ters which was gettin’ more'n a sample 
tangled. You'llremember, maybe, as the 
Costa Ricans was at Guanacaste making 
up their minds whether to attack or leave 
it alone when we landed at San Juan del 
Sur. Wal, comrades, them Greasers 
turned Schlesinger ‘right-about-face— 
quick march!’ inno time, an’ hecame back 
jest raving mad ter l’arn 'em a lesson. I 
can’t say what Colonel William Walker 
had in mind, but I opine he reckoned them 
recruits wasn't wanted in Granada, an’ 
likely might get into mischief, seein’ as 
they was consid’rable out of hand. The 
Colonel had his work right there just then, 
a-fixing up matters with General Corral, 
nn’ I guess he took Schlesinger’s word as 
they was fit for service. Be that as it 
may. he inspected 'em, picked out a score 
of the Ialange to stiffen ‘em up, an’ 
marched ‘em against the Costa Ricans 
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right away with Schlesinger in com- 
mand, 

“T were one o’ them unfortunate crit- 
turs, comrades. Brigaded with the New 
York company we was, an’ sent ter teach 
Greaser fighting to a lot o’ foolish corner- 
boys as had never smelt angry powder in 
the’'r lives. I'm not blaming William 
Walker. Ho's a Westerny man by adoption 
an’ eddication, an’ fighting an’ woodcraft 
comes nat’ral to such. He'd opine, as I 
did, that boys with no call for soldiering‘d 
jest stay to home along o’ the’r mamunies, 
an’ that Schlesinger knew his business. 

“ We shipped to Virgin Bay an’ marched 
along the ‘Transit Road as far as the 
Guanacaste road, an’ then stepped out 
right smart for Costa Rica. On the fourth 
day we reached the hacienda of Santa 
Rosa. By that time I was consid'rable 
oneasy, an’ so was the rest o’ the Falange. 
Westerny men ain’t used to seein’ rangers 
turn their rifles into leaping-poles at every 
stream when the'r scalps air in no ways 
safe; an’ that’s what some of them fools 
did. Wal, we'd a picket-guard posted, an’ 
was a-setting in the corral at Santa Rosa 
as comfortable as mout be in the circon- 
stances, when all of a suddint the guard 
comes runnin’ in. 

“+The Greasers—the Greasers!’ they 
shouts, an’, lookin’ more like ghosts nor 
humans, swarms over the rail an’ bolts 
ter the rear. 

“Tt air a fac’, comrades, that nary one 
of ‘em could fire his gaspipe ter give the 
alarm. Their powder was damp, d'ye see ? 
So they jest run an’ shouted. 

“I looked at Schlesinger, an’ I guess I 
felt tol'rable bad. His face wa'n't white 
—it were blue ; an’ his knees knocked to- 
gether like as if he’d ague most powerful. 
From the corral rails you looked across as 
pretty a bit o’ savannah as ever you see, 
an’ there the Costa Ricans was deployin’ 
—about two hundred of 'em. 

“We'd fell in with the New York com- 
pany when the first alarm was give, an’ 
the other companies 'd formed up as well 
as they knew how, when Schlesinger peeps 
round a shanty. 

“¢There they are, poys!" he sings out, 
‘there they are! Compagnie Francaise!’ 
An’ off he runs ter the mountains, an’ the 
French company after him, every man. 
The Dutchmen followed — no offence, 
Mister—most of 'em throwing away their 
guns, an’ the New Orleans company raced 
‘em ter see which could show them 
Greasers the better turn o’ speed. An’ 
nary shot had been fired, nary shot! 
Forty-two strong the New York company 
was, which, with twenty o’ the Falange, 
made sixty-two left ter fight it out! I’m 
not saying as we weren't enough—we was 
more'n enough. You was at Rivas—-how 
did we step out there? The New York 
boys had grit, too, if they was raw. Wal, 
we lost twenty men killed an’ wounded, 
then we run—the hull crowd, from less 
nor two hundred Greasers! It inakes me 
mad to think on!” 

Sergeant Tucker cut himself another 
plug of the tobacco which Hertz had 
given him, and resumed : 

“It were a downright bad scare, no less, 
an’ I guess Walker himself couldn't ha’ 
stopped us. After I'd run a matter of a 
couple o’ miles, I found I'd three of the 
Falange for comrades, an’ being close to 
good cover, we four got behind a log an’ 
made some pretty shootin’ as lon as 


*twere reasonable safe. Then we took ter 
the woods, intending to step out for the 
Frio, an’ so to Lake Nicaragwa if so be 
as we could carry our scalps through the 
Guatuso country. But the -luck were 
dead agen us. Yer see, not being gifted 
with second-sight, we couldn't possibly tell 
as another crowd o’ Greasers war tracking 
that same way ; an’ we kept such a sharp 
look-out for Ind'an sign in front we'd no 
eyes ter spare for our rear. Wal, the 
Costa Ricans surprised us, killed two cf 
the best comrades as ever looked along a 
rifle, slashed me over the head with a 
machete an’ took me prisoner. Jed Dod- 
son got away; leastways I ha'n’t set eyes 
on him since. I saved my scalp by tell- 
ing ‘em as I knew the Frio below the 
lagoons, which air true, seein’ as I've ex- 
plored a'most a couple o’ miles of it at 
the Nicaragwa end. 

“Wal, we struck the Cold River, an’ 
for Groasers I'll say they made rafts an’ 
put together boats right smart. Yer see, 
they'd Jrought planks along with ‘em. 
Mighty rough the boats was, but good 
enough. We'd dropped down stream a 
matter o’ twenty miles or so when we 
got a dug-out an’ best part of another— 
yourn, I guess.” 

“Yes—fortunately for you,” Jack 
answered. ‘If the Costa Ricans hadn't 
taken our boats, we shouldn't have 
been there to help you.” 

“Ah! that was a first-class miracle, 
that was, my son! Wal, so far nary Ind'an 
had been seen, an’ not much sign, as I 
could make out, not havin’ free use o’ my 
limbs, as you may say. I'd begun to think 
it were about time I'd slipped the strips 
of hide they'd trussed me with—I'd 
loosened ’em consid’rable—when at sun- 
down last night we poled into the lagoon. 
Barrin’ Guatusos, it were a real good 
chance, for we was aground half the time 
an’ had lost the channel the other half. 
It were dark, too, till the moon rose, an’ 
everythin’ fittin’. ‘Now's yer time, Saal 
Tucker!’ says I to myself, when whizz 
comes an arrow within an inch o’ me 
ear! That were a warning, comrades! 
‘It's out o’ the frying-pan inter the tire 
you're going, Sergeant,’ I thinks; so I 
made believe to slip my hands back inter 
them thongs an' Jay low. A devil's dance 
them Guatusos led us, comrades, but 
wal, I reckon you know what happened 
on the lagoon a sight better nor I do. 

“Twas on the fust raft out of it, an’ 
when I saw how narrer the stream were, 
an’ them high banks, 1 guess I knew what 
was going to happen, an’ I prophesied to 
them Greaser officers accordin’. Ye see, 
ther’ was a bit of a council o’ war at the 
mouth, an’ I j'ined in. 

“+ Land scouts,’ says I, ‘an’ if needful 
take an’ hold them banks before you 
sends a boat down that ditch!’ But 
they didn’t heed. Why, Rosebud ? ‘Cause 
the soldiers was bad scared, an’ they'd 
he’ had ter shoot their scouts to make ‘ein 
land, which wouldn't ha’ sarved ‘em much, 
though I guess it 'd ha’ savedthem Ind‘ans 
some trouble. I reckon the Gresser 
officers all thought they was safer in the 
boats; an’ so they likely would ha’ becn 
but for that dam, which I foresee as plain 
as I see you. I did some good, though, 
for they seemed ter think I'd a head- 
piece, an’ at the end o’ the palaver they 
put me in charge of a boatful o’ soldiers. 
I reckon they was in such a powerful funk 


they was glad ter lean on anybody as 
could speak up loud for himself, which 
nary Greaser officer coud. 

“As soon as the rumpus begun I 
snatched a machete an’ went in ter clear 
thedam. It wa'n't no use—I see that in 
asecond a’most—so I tumbled back into 
the boat, got my hands on a gun, an’ shot 
asome. That wa’n't no use neither; an’ 
I tried to persuade ‘em to dash for the 
landing‘place, but they hadn’t sense to 
follow. If we could ha’ taken them 
brutes in the rear a dozen fighting men 
could ha’ cleared ’em out, I guess!” 

“We saw you,” Jack exclaimed, “and 
T can assure you we cheered.” 

“Twas our only chance, wasn't it? 
But them Costa Rican skunks wouldn't 
follow, an’ so—I guess there’s no need to 
say any more. Otro Indio, as the peons 
say when they're tellin’ stories—next 
Ind’an! It’s your turn now, comrades.” 

Of course the Sergeant soon knew all 
that had happened since he left them in 
the lagoon, but they had plenty to tell 
of their earlier adventures. The account 
of the ruined city interested him much— 
to Hertz's astonishment. ‘They had not 
had occasion to observe a phase of the 
American character which is very sug- 
gestive. An European of the same stand- 
ing and education as this man would feel 
no nore than vague curivsity, as a rule, 
if he heard of such ancient wonders; but 
in the United States any person of average 
intelligence will sympathise. 

“My!” said Tucker. “Do you really 
say? I've heard tell of such curios. 
Just here, eh ?—-close by ? We'll see that, 

comrades, I guess. There’s some as don't 
take no ‘count o’ such things—as ‘d as 
lief crack an Ind’an tomb on the chance 
o’ finding a gold rattle as wash a cup or 
two o' pay-dirt, allurs pervided as they've 
peons ter do the work —them huacas ain't 
cracked as easy as an egg-shell. I don’t 
hold with such. There’s a deal about 
them works of a dead an’ gone folk as 
can’t be put in or’nary words. Great 
palaces, an’ temples, an’ bridges-—did 
you say ?--an' made roads? An’ then, 
mind ye. just think o’ them naked animals 
we see last night—a cross betwixt a howl- 
ing monkey an’ a tiger! It's past 
believin’ as their fathers built a house, let 
alone a city! Ill tell ye, comrades, how 
it strikes a man as has got his l’arning 
mostly in the woods. There was giants 
in Emurrica in them days—giants of 
intellec’; misguided, perhaps, in the 
matter o’ religion, but not outen the way 
more so than them old Greeks you Euro- 
peans think so much on——” 
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Hertz looked up, but smilingly he sup- 
pressed his protest. 

Among them giants was poets an’ 
painters an’ sculpturers an’ architec’s, an’ 
they built the cities! They'd slaves, of 
course—that's a nat'ral law as I sees it— 
hewers o' wood an’ drawers o' water. 
The giants was drownded in the Flood, 
an’, as I say, the monkeys an’ the tigers 
paired an’ bred—Ind’ans. ‘That's how 
an onl’arned man mout reckon it up.” 

“But why weren’t the monkeys and 
the tigers drowned too? ” laughed Harry. 

“You're a good child, Rosebud, but I’m 
shocked—I am! Did ye never hear of 
the Ark?” 

So the learned discussion ended in a 
shout of laughter at poor Harry. 

Tucker resumed: “ I’ll be powerful de- 
lighted to jine you when you go for them 
plants.” 

“ Of course,” said Hertz, “if Joaquin 
doesn't object. We're in his hands.” 

And then for the twentieth time already 
they wondered and speculated about the 
old Indian. He was assisting the Caribs 
with the new dug-out. Presently Hertz 
and Harry approached and took him 
aside, 

* Joaquin,” said the Collector, “it is 
time we were returning to our own 
country. Will you guide us to the ruins 
to-morrow, so that we may finish our 
work?” 

Once more the old Indian's agitation 
was painful to witness. 

[have promised,” he replied at length. 
“If harm comes to the nijo, the blame 
must rest on your head, eevior. I have 
kept my oath.” 

“We do not anticipate evil from a visit 
to the city of your fathers, Joaquin,” 
Hertz rejoined, ‘for we shall be careful not 
to desecrate its holy places. Neither god 
nor altar will be touched by us, nor any 
stone overturned or moved from its place. 
Reverently we shall enter it and as reve- 
rently leave. You shall gather the plants 
if you will; and if any grow where they 
may not be taken without offending your 
gods, they shall be left.” 

Joaquin looked up, much calmer. 

of i enough, sefioty he said. 

ray that no evil may happen.” 
He walked away with bowed head, 
took his spears from the hut, and entered 
the forest. 

“To-morrow, then,’ Hertz exclaimed 
in deep excitement, “we shall explore 
that wonderful place and, please Heaven, 
tind the Cattleya /" 

He returned with Harry to the stream, 
where all save Tucker, who was unable, 
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were working on the new boat. The 
Caribs and Kingmen had so occupied 
themselves whenever they had leisure 
since the great cedar was felled. It was 
now hollowed out two feet deep fram stem 
to stern. Hertz and the youths lent 
their assistance. While thus engaged, 
Pepe suddenly uttered an exclamation. 
All looked up. The Indian maiden stood 
before them, with little Pedro. She was 
attired as when they first saw her, but 
the white petticoat bore marks of travel. 
Her expression was alarming. 

“You have some message?” Hertz 
cried in Spanish. 

The boy answered: “ Ycs, senor; for 
our father. Is he not with you?” 

“An hour ago he was here,” Hertz 
began—but at that instant Joaquin came 
running up. The girl bowed and stood 
before him with her hands crossed on 
her breast. 

“Isn't she beautiful ?” Jack whispered 
to Harry; while the Sergeant muttered : 
“Saul Tucker, you never looked on a 
match for this muchacha in Nicaragwa!” 

Joaquin asked a few brief questions. 
The girl angwered as briefly. Then the 
old Indian turned to Hertz: 

“Senor, they are allowing the Costa 
Ricans to escape, and before the sun sets, 
‘Tanapan, the chef whom you have thrice 
seen, will be here with his warricrs, who 
demand the Sergeant's head. Tanapan 
dare not refuse. He has done all he can 
—he has sent a messenger.” 

The filibuster understood. “If that's 
so,” he cried, “I guess I'll quit right 
smart. You've no oall to get into more 
trouble on my account.” 

“No, no!’ Jack exclaimed, as he did 
before. ‘Not a second time, Sergeant. 
We'll stand or fall together!’ 

“Ts there no possibility of concealing 
our friend ?” Hertz asked. 

“None, seztor.”” 

There was a pause of consternation. 
Harry stepped up to the old Indian. 

“Joaquin,” he said, “ you have swern 
to save my life at any peril.” 

“T will keep my word, he 
answered. 

“Then find some hiding-place for the 
Sergeant, for I will stay and die with him 
if you refuse.” 

Joaquin looked for o sign of irresolu- 
tion; he saw none. Hoarsely at length 
he said: “Come—come quick, all of 
youl!” 

“ Where?” Harry asked. 

It was almost in a roar that Joaquin 
replied : “ To Momborunca! ” 

(To be continacd.) 
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CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, IIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 


By JuLes VERNE, 


Author of * Rodolphe de Gorte,” “ Adrift in the Pacific,” ete, ete. 


Nee had Tregomain imagined that a 
aN) day would come when he would be 
walking with Juhel on the quays of Dakar, 
the ancient capital of the Gorean Re- 
public. And yet that is what he did on 
this particular day, visiting the port, pro- 
tected by its double mole of granite rocks, 
while Antifer and Zambuco, as insepar- 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


able as Ben Omar and Saouk, went up to 
the French agency. 

A day is amply sufficient for seeing the 
town. There is nothing very interesting 
about it—-a rather good public garden, a 
citadel affording quarters for the garrison, 
and Bel-Air Point, on which is an estab- 
lishment to which are sent those suffering 


from yellow fover. If our travellers were 
to remain many days in this country, 
which has Goree for its capital and Dakar 
for its chief town, the lapse of time would 
appear interminable. 

But it is as well to keep a good heart 
against ill-fortune, as Tregomain and 
Juhel said to one another; and mcan- 
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while they strolled along the wharves, 
and up and down the sunny streets, 
which are kept in good order by convicts, 
under tho supervision of a few warders. 
If the bargeman had never made ac- 
quaintance with the Bambara negroes, 
he had now an easy opportunity of doing 
s0, as these natives swarmed in Dakar. 
Thanks to their dry, nervous tempera- 
menf, their thick skulls, their woolly hair, 
they were able to support with impunity 
the fierceness of the Senegalian sun. 
Tregomain had hung his square hand- 
kerchief behind his head as the best 
substitute he could find for a sunshade. 
“Oh, my! Isn't it hot?” he ex- 
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flesh. Are there any cannibals on the 
Guinea Coast ?” 

“ Not many; at least, I hope not.” 

“Well, my boy, do not tempt the 
natives by being too fat. Who knows if 
after island number two, we have to be 
off to number three, in countries where 
people feed on each other——” 

“As in the islands of the Pacific? ” 

But to think that Captain Antifer would 
be so obstinate as to let his madness for 
the millions drive him to such distant 
spots was not admissible. Certainly, his 
nephew and his friend would never 
follow him there, and would prevent him 
from entering on such a campaign, even 


“<Oh, my! Isn't it hot?? 


claimed. “I really was not made to 
live in the tropics.” 
“This is nothing, Tregomain,” replied 


Juhel. “When we are in the Gulf of 
Guinea, a few degrees below the 
Equator—” : 


“I shall melt, for a certainty,” replied 
the bargeman: “and I shall take nothing 
back to my country but skin and bones. 
And,” said he, with the sweetest of smiles, 
as he mopped his face, “it would be 
difficult to take home less.” 

“You are much thinner than you 
were.” 

“Think so? Bah! I have a margin 
yet before I am reduced to a skeleton. 

my opinion, it is better to be thin in 
countries where the people feed on human 


if it meant having him shut up in a 
lunatic asylum. 

. When Tregomain and Juhel returned 
to the hotel they found Antifer and the 
banker. 

The French agent had received them 
cordially ; but when they asked for a 
vessel bound for a Loango port, his 
answer was not encouraging. The steamers 
envaged in this trade are very irregular, 
and under any circumstances do not call 
at Dakar more than oncea month, There 
was a weekly service between Sierra 
Leone and Grand Bassam, but from there 
to Lovnso was a long way farther. 
The first steamer was not due at Dakar 
for a week. How unfortunate! A whole 
week for him to spend in this town 


chafing at his bit! And it would have to 
be of well-tempered steel, this bit, to 
resist the teeth of Captain Antifer, who 
was now chewing down a pebble a day. 
It is true that there is no want of pebbles 
on the African beach; so that Antifer would 
have no difficulty in supplying his wants. 

We cannot avoid remarking that the 
week at Dakar was long, very long. The 
walks about the harbour, the excursions 
to the brook at the east of the town, had 
very soon exhausted their charms. Such 
patience was required as only an easy 
philosophy could give. But with the ex- 
ception of Tregomain, who was remark- 
ably gifted in this respect, Antifer und 
his companions were neither patient nor 
philosophical. If they blessed Kamylk 
Pasha for having chosen them for his 
heirs, they cursed him for the caprice by 
which he had buried the heritage so far 
away. It was really too much to send 
them to the Gulf of Oman; and now they 
had to go to the Gulf of Guinea. Why 
could not the Egyptian have found a quiet 
little island in European seas? Was 
there not one in the Mediterranean, in the 
Baltic, in the Black Sea, in the North 
Sea, with every convenience for the 
stowage of three casks? Really, the 
Pasha had indulged in quite a plethora of 
precautions! But so it was; and if you 
liked to abandon this treasure quest— 
Abandon it? See what a reception you 
would have had from Antifer and Zambuco, 
and even the notary, held in the grip of 
the violent Saouk ! 

The bonds which attached these com- 
panions to each other were being visibly 
relaxed. There were three distinct groups 
—Antifer and Zambuco, Omar and Saouk, 
Juhel and Tregomain. They lived apart, 
meeting each other only at meal-times. 
Avoiding each other during their walks, 
they sorted themselves out into twos, and 
seemed as though they never would com- 
bine in the final sextette, which could only 
result in abominable cacophony. . 

As regards the Juhel and Tregomain 
group. We know the usual subject of 
their conversation—the indefinite pro- 
longation of the voyage; the gradual 
widening of the separation between the 
lovers; the fear that so many researches 
and fatigues could only end in a hoax; the 
state of Antifer’s sanity—all of them 
causes of regret for the bargeman and 
Juhel, who had made up their minds not 
to withstand him, and to follow him te 
the end. 

As regards the Antifer and Zambuco 
group. What a curious study these two 
future brothers-in-law would have made 
for a moralist! One, upto then of simple 
tastes, living a quiet life in a quiet town, 
with that philosophy natural to a retired 
sailor, now a prey to the lust for gold, his 
mind deranged by this mirage of millions 
gleaming under his eyes. The other. 
already so rich, but having no other care 
than to heap riches on riches, exposing 
himself to so many fatigues, to so many 
dangers even, in the endeavour to increase 
the heap. 

“A week to get rusty at the bottom of 
this hole,” said Captain Antifer. ‘‘ And 
who knows if this wretched steamer will 
not be late?” 

“And then,” said the banker, ‘ ovr 
ill-fortune makes us land at Loango, ani 
thence go up fifty leagues to Ma-Yumbs 
Bay!” 


“Tam uneasy about the end of this 
road,” said the irascible Antifer. 

“Enough to make you uneasy,” ob- 
eerved the banker. 

“It is no good anchoring till we reach 
the moorings. Let us get to Loango, and 
then we will see.” 

“ We might persuade the captain of the 
steamer to put in at Ma-Yumba. It 
would not take him far out of his way.” 

“TI do not suppose he would consent, 
28 he is not likely to be allowed to do so.” 

“If we were to offer himan indemnity, 
he might,” suggested the banker. 

“We will see, Zambuco; but you are 
always thinking of what never occurs to 
me. The essential is to arrive at Loango, 
and from there we can get to Ma-Yumba, 

At least we have legs, and if necessary, 
and there is no other way of leaving 
Dakar, I should not hesitate at going 
round by the coast.” 

“On foot?” 

«* Yes, on foot.” 

He spoke quite airily. But the dangers, 
the obstacles, the impossibilities of such a 
journey! He might think himself lucky 
to be able to find a steamer, and thus 
avoid the perils of the journey! Not one 
of those who accompanied him on such 
an expedition would have returned. And 
Talisma Zambuco would have waited in 
vain at home in Malta for the return of 
her too audacious husband that was to be. 

And so they had to resign themselves 
to the steamboat, which could not arrive 
for a week. But how long seemed the 
hours spent at Dakar ! 

Quite different was the conversation of 
Saouk and Ben Omar. Not that the son 
of Mourad was less impatient to reach 
the island and carry off the treasure of 
Kamylk Pasha. His thoughts were con- 
centrated on the way in which he could 
best rob the legatees. He had intended 
to carry this out on the return from Sohar 
to Muscat; now he would attempt it on 
the return from Ma-Yumba to Loango. 
Certainly his chances had improved. 
Among the natives and interlopers he 
ought to find a few fellows capable of 
anything, even of shedding blood if neces- 
sary, who would manage this matter for 
him. And the prospect of this terrified 
the pusillanimous Ben Omar, less from 
delicacy of feeling than from fear at 
being mixed up in such an affair. 

He made a few timid suggestions. He 
remarked that Captain Antifer and his 
companions were men who would sell 
their lives dearly. He insisted on the 
point that, no matter how much Saouk 
paid them, the scoundrels he employed 
would talk about it sooner or later, and 
that the truth is always found out at last 
regarding the massacre of explorers in 
any part of Africa. His arguments were 
directed, in fact, not against the crimi- 
nality of the attempt, but arose from fear 
of being found out—the only reason which 
could stop such a man as Saouk. 

But they had no effect onhim. Giving 
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the notary one of those looks which 
chilled the very marrow in his bones, he 
said: 

“T only know of one imbecile who is 
capable of betraying me.” 

* And who is that ?”” 

“You, Ben Omar!” 

“Me?” 

“Yes; and take care, for I know how to 
make people hold their tongues.” 

Ben Omar, trembling in all his limbs, 
bowed his head. One corpse more or less 
on the road from Ma-Yumba to Loango 
would not embarrass Saouk, as he well 
knew. 

The expected steamer dropped anchor at 
Dakar in the morning of the 12th of May. 
This was the Cintra, a Portuguese vessel, 
bound with passengers and goods to San 
Paul de Loanda, the important Lusitanian 
colony of tropical Africa. She regularly 
stopped at Loango; and as she started 
early next mgrning, Antifer and his com- 
panions at orfte booked their berths. 

Having dropped a few passengers at 
Dakar, the Cintra started next morning 
in fine weather, with the breeze blowing 
off the land. Antifer and the banker 
heaved an immense sigh of satisfaction, 
as if their lungs had not been working for 
a week. This was the last stage before 
setting foot on island number two, and 
putting their hand on the treasure it was 
guarding so carefully. The attraction the 
island exercised on them seemed to 
become more powerful as they approached 
it, conformably to natural laws, increas- 
ing inversely as the square of the distance. 
And at every turn of the screw of the 
Cintra the distance decreased. 

And for Juhel it increased. He went 
farther and farther away from France, 
from Brittany, where Enogate sat in 
sorrow. He had written to her from 
Dakar as soon as he arrived, and the poor 
girl would soon learn that her lover was 
farther away from her than ever, and 
could fix no dato as to his probable return. 

Saouk tried to find out what passengers 
were to be landed at Loango. Among 
these adventurers, with consciences un- 
troubled by scruples or remorse, who were 
in search of fortune in these distant lands, 
were there any who knew the country 
and were likely to become his accom- 
plices? His Excellency could not find 
any. He would have to choose his rascals 
when he reached Loango. Unfortunately 
he could not epeak Portuguese, neither 
could Ben Omar. This was embarrassing, 
as he had to treat of delicate matters and 
express himself quite clearly. Antifer, 
Zambuco, Tregomain, and Juhel wero 
reduced to talking among themselves, for 
no one on board spoke French. 

There was one whose surprise was equal 
to his satisfaction—Ben Omar, to wit. To 


say that he felt no discomfort during this 

voyage of the Cintra would be untrue. 

But, at the same time, the intense suffering * 

he had formerly experienced was now 

spared him. The Cintra kept within 
(To be continued.) 
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two or three miles of the coast ; the sea 
was calm, and she felt very little of the 
swell of the open sea. This continued 
after she had doubled Cape Palmas, the 
extreme point of the Gulf of Guinea. As 
often happens, the breeze followed the 
line of coast, and the Gulf was as smooth 
as the ocean. Lut the Cintra had to lose 
sight of the land when her course was laid 
for Loango. The travellers saw nothing 
of Ashanti Land, nor of Dahomey, nor 
even of the summit of Mount Cameroon, 
which rises for some twelve thousand 
feet, beyond Fernando Po, on the confines 
of Upper Guinea. 

In the afternoon of the 19th of May, 
Tregomain became somewhat excited. 
Juhel told him he was about to cross the 
Equator. For the first time, for the last, 
no doubt, the bargeman was about to 
enter the southern hemisphere. What 
an adventure for him, the mariner of 
the Rance! And it was without regret 
that, following the example of the other 
paseensers. he gave the crew of the Cintra 

is piastre in recognition of the honour 
of crossing the line. 

At sunrise next morning the Cintra 
was in the latitude of Ma-Yumba, but 
about a hundred miles to the west of it 
If the captain of the steamer had agree 
to put in at the port, which belongs to the 
State of Loango, what fatigues, what 
dangers, perhaps, might have becn spared 
Captain Antifer! Such acall would have 
saved him an extremely difficult journey 
along the coast. 

Urged by his uncle, Juhel tried to argue 
the matter with the captain of the Cintra. 
The Portuguese knew a few words of 
English—as what sailor does not ?—and 
Juhel, as we know, spoke this language 
fluently. He introduced the proposal to 
stop at Ma-Yumba. It would take the 
steamer only two days out of her way; the 
expenses would be paid for the delay, the 
coal, the provisions, the indemnity to the 
owners of the Cintra, etc. 

The captain refused. He was freighted 
for Loango; he would go to Loanga. 
From Loango he was bound to San Panl 
de Loanda; and to San Paul de Loanda 
he would go, and nowhere else, even if 
they bought the ship for her weight in 
gold. Such were the expressions he used, 
which Juhel clearly understood, and 
translated to his uncle. 

Terrible was Antifer’s anger, and fearful 
the broadside of words he let fly at the 
captain. If it had not been for the inter- 
vention of Tregomain and Juhel, Antifer, 
in a state of mutiny, would havo been sent 
as a prisoner to the hold for the rest of 
the voyage. 

Two days afterwards, in the evening of 
the 21st of May. the Cintra stopped before 
the long sandbank which defends the coast 
of Loango, and landed with her launch the 
passengers in question. A few hours 
afterwards she was off again on her way 
to San Paul, the capital of the Portuguese 
colony. 
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AN OFFICE MYSTERY; 


qT curtain of darkness could not shut out 

from my wakeful eyes the vision of my 
standing in the dock charged with a crime I 
abhorred. 

I could not, on account of my pledge, 
unburthen my heart to my dear mother, or 
seek counsel of a father who would feel dis- 
honour like a blow; no counsellor but my 
own troubled thoughts, that failed to divine 
how that easy-going detective could unravel 
the mystery that surrounded the loss of the 
money. 

Pale and unrefreshed, I presented myself 
at the office in the morning, and, although I 
schooled myself to seem as calm as possible, 
I dreaded that my white cheeks might betray 
to others my fear, even as a flag of truce 
indicates danger suspended but not past. 

I thought Robespierre’s sinister eyes had a 
gleam of surprise in them as I took my 
place, found my key already in my desk, and 
opened it. I noted him watching me furtively 
with an evil look. The fellow's name was 
Jabez Close, but to my mind he was ever 
Robespierre. 

I tricd to meet Mr. Staple’s eye with a 
fearless glance of innocence when he entered 
the office ; but there was a look of trouble and 
reproach in his as he met mine. Presently 
he sent for me to see him in his private 
room. 

“The note has been found, David,” he said 
gravely. 

“Thank God!" I exclaimed joyfully. 

“ But found in your desk when it was un- 
locked by Mr. Scentem, the detective, last 
night, after the office was closed and the clerks 
had gone.” 

“Impossible, sir!” I exclaimed, thunder- 
struck. ‘I always lock my desk before I go 
out, and had the key in my pocket. No one 
in the office has one like it, and, believe me, 
the note was never placed there by me. I 
had not the opportunity, if I had the will, to 
commit such a crime.” 

“The fact is as I state, David,” said Mr. 
Staples, with a sigh. ‘“ Everything seems to 
point to your guilt. Oh! my dear boy, con- 
fess before it is too late, and trust to my 
mercy."* 

« Indeed, indeed, sir, I am not guilty,” I 
cried in despair. ‘‘ Inexplicable as the circum- 
stances are, I assure you, sir, I have not 
wronged you, even in thought.” 

“No one could desire to believe so more 
than I do,” said Mr. Staples sadly; * but 
facts are stubborn things. Return to your 
work for the present. I must trust all to the 
skill of Mr. Scentem. He has retained pos- 
session of the banknote, hoping to find a clue, 
although I do not see how that can help him. 
From this time forth the matter is in his 
hands, not mine, and unhappy are you, David, 
if obstinacy has shut the door against my 
forgiveness.” 

An involuntary sob burst from my breast, 
and { returned to my desk feeling heart- 
broken. Again I saw Robespierre watching 
me furtively with a mocking smile on his 
thin lips. 


The day dragged wearily on, but a little ‘ 


diversion was caused by Mr. Staples showing 
@ visitor over fhe premises. He was an old 
gentleman, dressed in glossy black clothes, 
with a clerical hat, from beneath which 
long silvery-white hair fell on bis shoulders, 
while @ patriarchal beard flowed over his 
waistooat. 

“This is our clerical staff, professor,” said 
Mr. Staples. 

“ You will observe,’’ replied the professor, 
as if in continuation of a previous conversa- 
tion, “ that the manipulation of the pen gives 
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a different churacter to one thumb than is 
the case with others. In the clerk, as in the 
craftsman, the thumb clearly indicates the 
nature of the employment. There is a 
peculiar flexibility about those of the engraver 
or watchmaker. The smith or hammer- 
worker of any kind has a stiff and bent one, 
while those engaged in clerical work have a 
flattened appearance on the inner side. It 
will materially assist me in my ‘Essay on 
Hands,’ if you will kindly allow me to have 
an impression of each of these gentlemen's 
thumbs.” 

“ With pleasure, professor,” answered Mr. 
Staples, with a smile, “if you will instruct us 
as to the manner you wish them taken.” 

“TI will show you,” said the professor. 
“Will each of you young gentlemen oblige 
me by pressing your thumbs on the ink-pad 
and then impressing them on a clean sheet 
of paper, writing your signatures beneath, that 
I may know to whom I am indebted.” 

We all of us complied with the old gentle- 
man’s request, with a smile at his crotchet, 
and handed the papers to him. He received 
them with an old-fashioned bow, and took his 
departure. 

This momentary diversion over, my gloom 
returned. Would this mystery end in my 
arrest, my employer's heart being hardened 
against me by my apparent obstinacy in con- 
cealing my supposed crime? 

What would be the feelings of my dear 
mother, to whom, with a boy’s harmless pride. 
I had boasted of my master's favour? Would 
my father, who had impressed on me the duty 
of unflinching honesty, think that his lessons 
had been thrown away ? 

I pictured the shame of both those dear 
parents. My poor mother, so proud of her boy 
—the blow would kill her! Inthe darkness 
closing round me I saw no ray of light. 

As I raised my tear-dimmed eyes, for fear 
the salt drops of sorrow in them should blot 
my books, I saw Jabez Close watching me 
askance, with a malignant expression on his 
sea-green visage. In the irritated condition 
of my mind, I turned upon him. 

“You seem interested in me to-day, Jabez,”’ 
I remarked bitterly. 

“I thought I saw tears in your eyes,” he 
sneered, in his slow, precise way. “ Cringing 
and fawning do not always bring happiness 
or command esteem. Do you weep because 
your master does not smile upon you? Oh, 
fie! You are so pale too! Does the fear 
of lost promotion turn you so ghastly? 
They are dirty drops that fall for loss of 
gain.” 

“Do not preach to me, Jabez,” I retorted 
angrily. ‘“ Be my feelings what they may, I 
would not exchange them for your envious 
ones.” 

“ Me envious! and of you ! Oh, my!’ and 
he ejected the saliva from his thin lips at 
me in disgust. His tone was so contemptu- 
ous, and the act was so galling, and there 
was such a mocking smile on his face 
at my misery, that in my excited state I 
struck it, and with no light hand either. 

All the evil passions of his nature seemed 
to gather in his features and distort them— 
not the flush of honest anger at a blow, but 
the green paleness of loathing. The blood that 
should have dyed his cheeks suffused his eyes, 
and they glared upon me like red carbuncles 
set in the white surface of his face. He 
seized a heavy ruler, and there was murder in 
his look. I grappled with him and wrenched 
it from him. The other clerks crowded round 
and parted us. 

“He is a thief,” he screamed, with the 
foam of rage on his pale lips, and pointing a 


OR, WHO WAS THE THIEF? 


lean, long, mocking finger at me. “ He has 
robbed his master of a thousand pounds, and 
yct he is spared.” 

Mr. Staples at that moment entered the 
counting-house, startled at the sceae. 

“ Have you told Jabez Close of your loss, 
sir?" I cried, a blaze of suspicion lighting 
up the darkness of my mind. “If not, he 
stands convicted by his guilty knowledge. 
The thief betrays himself.” 

At that moment Mr. Scentem entered 
with a constable—was I to be arrested ? 

“T arrest you, Jabez Close, for theft,” caid 
the detective, laying his hand onthe shoulder 
of my antagonist. 

“Tt is a lie!” sbrieked Robespierre, now 
quite forgetting himself, “of his and yours. 
Where is your evidence?” 

“Here,” replied the detective, coolly pro 
ducing the banknote. “The mark of your 
thumb is clearly impressed on it.” 

“Do you call that evidence?” scoffed 
Jabe: when all thumbs make the same 
mark.” 

“There you are mistaken,” said Mr. 
Scentem quietly. ‘ No two thumbs are lined 
alike, and the impressions I collected to-day 
with the names attached enabled me to spot 
the thief. You are my prisoner.” 

The professor, then, was the detective 
disguised. I had thought the features were 
familiar, although I did not suspect the truth. 

« But it was found in his desk,” cried Jabez, 
indicating me with bis skinny tinger, and 
spitting forth his words as a serpent doer 
venom. 

“Ah! you know that too?” said Mr. 
Scentem, withasmile. “ Youare strengthening 
the evidence against you, for you could not 
know that except you placed it there.” 

“ How could I do that, when his desk was 
locked?” asked my fellow clerk spitefully. 

“More guilty knowledge!” laughed the 
detective. ‘ How do you know, unless you 
tried it? I see it all as clearly as if I had 
watched you. The other clerks gone, you 


- try to place the stolen banknote in your vic- 


tim’s desk. You find it locked, and have to 
coax the note between the crevices, leaving 
your soiled thumb-marks on it, by which I 
have convicted you. It is such a flimsy web 
of trickery, that the daylight shines through 
it.” 

The green pallor of the defeated villain’s 
face was ghastly to see. He made a last effort 
of malice. 

“But he stole it and gave it to me,” he 
cried, his features twisted with hate. 

“ How else could Jabez get it?” exclaimed 
the bewildered Mr. Staples, ‘‘ when I gave it 
to David?” 

“You are mistaken,” said the cool detec- 
tive. “ You never gave it into David's hands 
at all, Listen to me, sir. 1 found, on ques- 
tioning you, that you had re-opened the letter 
to add a postscript. To do so you tore oper 
the yet wet seal of the envelope, making a 
slight tear, and then re-closed it, not observing 
that the banknote had fallen on your desk 
My prisoner saw it through your glass win 
dows, and secured it in the course of the 
day, to use, not for his own gain, but to ruin 
another. The moment I saw the thumb- 
marks on the stolen note my course was 
clear how to trace it to the thief.” 

“You are really very astute and clever, 
Mr. Scentem !” said Mr. Staples admiringly. 

“Every man to his business,” returned 
the other modestly ; “ and detection is mine.” 

“Still it is inexplicable to me,” said Mr. 
Staples, ‘why Jabez Close should do thir 
thing. Once he had committed the theft, 
he was the richer by a thousand pounds, 


ani that he should part with it to gratify 
some petty spite seems such an inadequate 
motive for his crime.” 

“Ah! sir, all crimes have inadequate 
motives,” said the observant detective, “ and 
it would surprise you to find how slight 
sometimes is the provocation to some great 
villany. This youth preferred hate to 
honesty ; yet, unmoved by hate, he might have 
been an honest man.” 

“You are an observer and reasoner, Mr. 
Scentem, both valuable qualities in your pro 
fession,” returned Mr. Staples. “Tell me, 
Close, what was your grievance against 
young David.” 

“ You preferred him to me, and I knew 
that I was the worthier. and I hated you 
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both for the injustice,” said the victim of 
envy. ‘ But question me no more; since I 
have failed to ruin that young cur, I am in- 
different what becomes of me. I curse you 
both!” 

“Take him away,” said the detective. 
“ Prison discipline may bring him to a better 
frame of mind.” 

Jabez was removed by the constable, glar- 
ing vindictively on me to the last. 

Curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost,” said the shocked Mr. Staples, raising 
his hands in horror, Then he extended 
them both to me. 

“I have caused you much uneasiness, 
Davie; your future happiness shall be my 
care.” 

(THE END.] 
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I seized his hands, and grateful tears fell 
upon them; there were tears in his own 
eyes too. 

He started at the discovery of the unac- 
customed dew, and said in his sharpest 
tones : 

“ Business must not be neglected. To 
your places, all of you, and make up for lost 
time.” And he disappeared into his private 
room with the astute detective. 

Mr. Staples was as good as his word. After 
rapid promotion, it has been decided that the 
name of Graham should take the place of 
Co. in the firm. I have not yet married my 
master’s daughter ; but Mr. Staples does not 
seem displeased with my evident admiration 
for the sweetest girl I have ever seen. 


= EEE aE, 


T ix now many a long year since I last saw 
Trichinovoly, and doubtless there have 
been great chinges made in the old town 
since then. New streets, buildings, avenues 
of trees, and other improvements, testifying to 
the labours of an efficient and active Public 
Works Department; but even in my time 
(1846) it was a pleasant station tobe quartered 
in, with much to interest and amuse one. 
The station was an important one, there 
being a large garrison, commanded by a briga- 
dier ; whilst the general commanding the 
division resided there also, with his staff. 

Two miles from the cantonment lay the 
native town, surrounded by old fortifications, 
which in bygone years had withstood many 
asiege. Some ninety years previously, 
Clive had successfully defended the place 
against the combined attacks of the French 
and Mahratte forces; and the house in 
which he had resided, near the large tank in 
the centre of the fort, was still standiag, and 
in good repair. 

Outside the walls, in the midst of the 
paddy-fields, was a low, rovky mound, called 
the “French Roc’. Here the French 
artillery planted one of their batteries, with 
which they unsuccessfully bombarded the 
fort in the above-mentioned campaign. 

When out for a stroll one day, in the 
neighbourhood of the “ Fretich Rocks,”’ ac- 
companied by my dogs (a couple of terriers 
and a half-bred Pointer), I was attracted by 
the way in which the latter began hunting 
about amidst the rocks and bushes, as I 
thought, in pursuit of a hare. Soon, how- 
ever, they commenced digging at the foot of 
a big rocky mass, and at length disinterred 
several hedgehogs. The first of these was 
killed by the excited dogs, but the others I 
saved, and carried home in a cloth. This 
was the first time I had ever met with the 
hedgehog in India, and I found on making 
inquiries, that no one in the station had 
ever seen or heard of tzem before. I fancy 
they were the Erinaceus micropus, a species 
of small-fonted hedgehog, said to be peculiar 
to 8. India. I tried to keep them as pets, 
but they all came to untimely ends. Being 
nocturnal animals, they are generally over- 
looked by most people, though probably 
common enough in many places. 

In the centre of the native town, and 
towering over it by some five hundred feet, 
stands the ‘‘ Fort Rock,” an imposing and 
precipitous mass, on which is a very large 
Hindu temple, or » built of stone of 
the game colour 88 the rock; from which, 
indeed, it can hardly be distinguished at a 
short distance. The highest summit of the 
“Port Rock” is crowned by another and 
smaller temple; and, altogether, this rocky 
citadel forms a very striking object for the 
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eye to rest upon ; celebrated, too, as it is, by 
being the scene of a terrible catastrophe, 
which occurred there in 1848. 

During the great Duasera festival of that 
year a vast multitude of pilgrims and 
devotees had assembled to worship at the 
temples as usual, and were ascending the 
precipitous side of the hill, to the shrine, to 
present their offerings and prayers to the 
presiding deity. The only way up the hill 
is by means of flights of stone steps, or 
covered ways, built between the walls of 
the lower temple. These stairs wind about 
in the ascent, so that it is impossible to see 
from the bottom what may be going on at 
the top, or halfway down —the less so, as 
the stairs are between the high stone walls 
before mentioned. The people, then, were 
slowly ascending the stairs in a tumultuous 
mass, pushing and struggling to get to the 
top the sooaer. Siddenly, about three- 
fourths of the way up, a thief made a snatch 
at a woman’s gold neck ace. She and her 
two companions, frightened, turned round 
and began to try to force their way back 
through the ascending throng. Soon the 
staircase was jammed ; and more people in 
front also trying to turn back, the crush 
became general. Then one of those inex- 
plicable panics which sometimes occur, 
seized the crowd, and, turning round, the 
whole body of them tried frantically to de- 
scend the winding stairs. To make matters 
worse, the doorkeepers at the foot of the 
hill, heariig the uproar higher up, closed 
the great gates of the lower entrance, and 
thus cut off all escape. The panic-stricken 
crowd on the stairs, finding it impossible to 
force a way through the densely packed 
masses below them, flung themselves for- 
ward on the heads of those beneath them, 
and tried to slide down in that manner. A 
terrible scene ensued. All struggled for 
dear life to keep their heads up and their 
footing firm; and in so doing the weaker 
were trampled under foot and suffocated. 
Fearful shrieks were heard as many sank 
under the pressure to die. Fresh parties 
from above kept ing down on to the 
heads of those below; until at length the 
landing-place at the bottom of the stairs 
was piled many feet deep with the bodies of 
the dead and dying. 

The gatekeepers too late realised their 
mistake, for, the doors opening inwards, 
could not be opened again, owing to the 
pressure from within. 

At length, with the assistance of the 
troops from the main guard, and the police, 
the massive wooden gates were smashed in, 
and the work of rescue began. Terrible to 
relate, the corpses of nearly three hundred 
men, women, and children were taken from 


the vast pile which had accumulated at the 
foot of the stairs. To the end of time, the 
story of this awful calamity will be handed 
down from generation to generation of Hindu 
worshippers at this shrine. 

The main guard was situated just inside 
the chief gateway, through which the road 
leading to cantonments passed over the 
moat, by means of a bridge. Just here, by 
the roadside, beneath the shade of a big 
banyan-tree, stood a tomb erected to the 
memory of a former Nawab of Kurnool. In 
the year 1839 he was deposed by the English 
Government, and brought to Trichinopoly as 
a State prisoner, in consequence of a conspir- 
acy into which he, together with the rulers 
of several other States, had entered, against 
the Hon. East India Company. In course of 
time, the Nawab became acquainted with a 
Protestant missionary, who had a church 
for native Christians in the fort; and this 
latter gentleman, at his request, gave him 
some instruction in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Finally, the Nawab obtained permis- 
sion to attend the church one Sunday, to see 
how public worship was conducted. Evening 
service being concluded, as he was descend- 
ing the steps of the building, a Mohammedan 
darted out of the darkness, and stabbed the 
Nawab to the heart with a dagger. The 
general belief of the English at the time was 
that the Mohammedans feared that the ex- 
Nawab was about to adopt the faith of the 
hated Christian “ Kaffir,” and to prevent 
this, had him assassinated. The native 
gentry of Trichinopoly, however, denied this, 
and maintained that the murderer was a man 
who had a private feud to avenge. In any 
case, the coincidence of his having murdered 
the Nawab on the steps of the Christiar 
church was sufficiently curious. 

Many English people who may have seen 
and admired the gold and silver chains, and 
chased work of various kinds, for which 
Trichinopoly is famous, would be greatly 
surprised could they but see the rough and 
very simple tools which are used by the 
native silversmiths in their manufacture. 
The old adage, ‘A bad workman quarrels 


- with his tools,” often recurs to my mind 


when looking at the elaborate machinery 
provided for the English workman, and the 
rough bad work he often turns out. The 
beautiful filigree jewellery obtainable at 
Cuttack, in Orissa, is made with gold and 
silver wire, and differs somewhat from that 
of Trichinopoly. It is curious that what is 
made at the one place cannot be copied by 
the smiths of the other; owing, I suppose, 
to the fact that the artificers of either place 
have for centuries past been making their 
own particular patterns, and no other. 

Some two miles outside the station, and 
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‘close to the high road to Tanjore, lies the 
“Golden Hock.” It is so called on account 
of its prevailing yellow colour—partly due to 
the nature of the stone of which it is com- 
posed, and partly to the effect of the sun's 
rays upon it. Its face is a perfect precipice, 
only broken by a few ledges, in which 
numbers of horned owls live, and rear their 
young. On one occasion, when scrambling 
about the foot of the cliff, [came across a 
nest of these great birds, containing an 
addled egy, and a young one—then a mere 
ball, of flutfy feathers. A few days later I 
returned, and, taking the little creature, 
carried it home with me. I succeeded in 
rearing it, and he became a magniticent bird, 
and perfectly tame. He was never caged, 
but used to tly at large about the bungalow 
and compound. Tho flight of these great 
birds is absolutely noiseless, and it has many 
a time given me a start, when seated at 
meals, or writing, to look round and find 
“ Joe ’’ quietly perched on the back of my 
chair. He was passionately fond of bathing, 
and.used always to com> to my bath-room 
when I was having my tub, to be liberally 
splashed with water. I had him for about 
three years, when he at length died—killed 
by crows, I believe. 

The back part of the rock was not quite 
80 precipitous as that which faced the road, 
and I found that it was just possible, by 
taking off my shoes, to climb up to the 
top of the cliff, though at great risk of fall- 
ing and being dashed to pieces on the 
boulders at the bottom. Reaching the sum- 
mit, I was surprised to find that four square 
holes had been cut in the rock, in which 
were still standing the charred stumps of 
four wooden posts. On making inquiry, 
afterwards, as to the history of these holes 
and their meaning, I was informed that some 
years before a sowar of a certain Madras 
regiment of cavalry had murdered his 
colonel —shooting him with a pistol. The 
man was tried for the murder of the officer, 
and executed. A wooden cage was then 
built on the summit of the rock, and in this 
the murderer's body was exposed, and burial 
refused, as a warning to all discontented and 
mutinousSepoys. At length his friends, taking 
advantage of the cover of night, managed to 
ascend the rock ; and setting fire to the cage, 
the body was burnt together with it. 

But to return to Trichinopoly itself. Out- 
side cantonments were vast stretches of 
paddy-fields, which afforded splendid snipe- 
shooting. In those days, land being plentiful 
and but of little value, it was customary for 
the ryots to allow large patches of their 
ground to lie fallow every second or third 
year, in order to give the soil a rest whilst 
they planted their crops on other ground. 
These untilled fields, irrigated by the water 
that oozed from neighbouring paddy-tields, 
produced a thick growth of what was called 
“snipe grass,” in which vast numbers of 
these birds used to assemble. On a hot day, 
when out shooting, the way in which the 
snipe would get up—sometimes in wisps of 
half a dozen or more at a time—was truly 
delightful to the sportsman; and we occa- 
sionally used to get very large bags indeed, 
notwithstanding the absence of the breech- 
loading guns of modern times. 

Here and there were tanks and jheels in 
which we were sure of finding a few teal and 
other duck ; and we used to have splendid 
gallops with our greyhounds after jackals, 
close to the ‘‘ Sugarloaf Kock,” near the site 
now occupied by the great Central Jail. At 
a place called Samiaveram, too, about four- 
teen miles off, there was good floriken-shoot- 
ing—that most delightful game bird! So, 
taking it all round, though the climate was 
very dry and hot nearly all the year, 
Trichinopoly was not a bad place for a young 
soldier and sportsman. 
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In those days it was customary for the 
brigade to supply detachments of native 
troops, each commanded by a captain aud a 
subaltern, which were stationed at most of the 
more important towns situated within from 
forty to eighty miles of headquarters, for 
the purpose of protecting the government 
treasuries and guarding against any possible 
outbreaks of the native population. One of 
these detachments was stationed at 
Tanjore, a large city situated some forty 
miles from Trichinopoly. A wealthy and 
powerful rajah resided there, to whose court 
an English Resident was appointed by the 
British Government for advice and control 
of affairs of State. 

One day a letter reached me from the then 
Resident, Sir Henry Montgomery, saying that 
during the approaching Dussera festival, 
when the native troops had ten days’ leave, 
the rajah intended holding a durbar, after 
which there would be a display of wild-beast 
fighting, and other amusements, If I and 
some other officers of the garrison would be 
his guests, he (the Resident) would be very 
pleased to put us up at the Residency. As 
this was an opportunity not to be lost, I ob- 
tained ten days’ leave from my C.O., and hav- 
ing posted a pony halfway to Tanjore, in 
due time I found myself at the home of my 
hospitable and charming host and his wife. 

In the course of a day or two the Resident 
received an intimation from the palace, to 
the effect that the court astrologers had, 
after considerable calculations, discovered a 
lucky and propitious day for holding the 
durbar; and that same afternoon several 
elephants arrived for the purpose of convey- 
ing the Resident, his wife, and guests, through 
the native town to the palace. 

After passing through an archway into a 
great square courtyard, the elephants stopped 
before the foot of a flight of marble steps, 
leading up into the palace, in front of which 
stood the rajah_ himself, gorgeously arrayed, 
and surrounded by a numerous and gaily 
dressed suite of ministers and attendants. 
The Resident, alighting from his elephant, 
ascended the steps, and, after having been 
cordially embraced by the rajah, introduced 
us all in turn to that potentate by name. 
‘This ceremony performed, the rajah led the 
way up a wide marble staircase, covered 
with carpets, to a fine reception-room or 
audience-chamber, the verandah or covered 
gallery of which formed one side of a vast 
square. This latter was surrounded by 
buildings with galleries on the other three 
sides as well, from which we could look 
down into the arena in which the sports were 
to be held. 

Attendants in gay costumes then brought 
round silver trays containing English cigars 
and cigarettes for the gentlemen present, 
and sweetmeats of various kinds for the 
ladies—in the manufacture of which last, 
however, “ghee”? had been used with so 
liberal a hand that they were quite unfitted 
for English palates. On other trays were 
betel-nut or “pin,” together with carda- 
moms, cloves, and other spices for chewing. 
Lastly, the “ attar,” or rosewater, was brought 
in an exquisite silver filigree bottle, the top 
of which was pierced with many small holes. 
Each of us in turn having been cautioned to 
close his eyes, the attendant liberally 
sprinkled ‘him all over with the fragrant 
scent, and then passed on to another 
guest. 

The show commenced with the appearance 
of one of the nomadic troupes of acrobats 
which wander all over India. They gave an 
entertainment of some interest—in which 
the women took part also—including sword 
feats, juggling, dancing, and singing, tight- 
rope walking, and acrobatic performances 
of various kinds. I well remember the skill 
displayed by one boy of about twelve. 


Swarming up the pole supporting one end 
of the tight-rope, he proceeded, whilst squat- 
ting there, to put on his head a brass vessel 
of semicircular form. This done, he then 
stood on his head upon the rope, his legs 
straight up in the air, and without support 
of any kind. His arms were folded on his 
chest, and his balance depended solely on 
the smooth, polished sides of the round bow! 
in which his head rested, though why it did 
not slip off the rope was a marvel to us all. 
He received a round of applause for his 
cleverness, and a shower of copper coins. 

The gipsies having departed, the wild- 
beast fighting—about which we had heard 
wonderful tales—began; but the show was 
poor. The principal items, so far as | 
recollect, were as follows. The doors at 
either end of the arena having been opened. 
two buffaloes dashed in— great lumberiny 
mouse-coloured brutes, with horns some four 
feet in length, pointing back towards their 
flanks. The moment they espied each other, 
they prepared for mortal combat. Putting 
their heads low down, they charged and 
came together with a tremendous crash. 
They then began pushing and struggling. 
one against the other. They were frantically 
excited, and soon got so blown with their 
exertions, that after ten minutes or so they 
both went down on their knees, and con- 
tinued dashing their heads together with 
the greatest fury, until they were separated 
by several men, who came and banged them 
over their heads and noses with big bam- 
boos. 

After this, two wrestlers appeared, per- 
fectly naked save for a loincloth, They 
began a sort of rough-and-tumble fight. 
wrestling and striking each other about the 
head and face with iron knuckle-dusters, 
secured to the hand with a leather strap. 
Soon blood began to flow freely from the 
wounds inflicted by these instruments; and 
as the sight was disgusting fg us English 
people, our host courteously guve the order 
to put a stop to it. 

A ram-fight was the next item on the pro- 
gramme, and this was certainly the most 
exciting event of all. The rams were fine 
beasts, and both carried magnificent horns. 
They proved to be exceedingly plucky and 
game. 

Walking towards each other, with heads 
well lowered, when close together they with- 
drew several yards, and then charged with 
the rapidity and force of battering-rams. 
The shock was tremendous. Both animals 
recoiled many feet, and the sound of the 
concussion was like that of a sledge-hammer 
onan anvil. One almost expected to find 
that they had brained themselves ; but they 
soon recovered, and went at it again, 
hammer and tongs. At length, after re- 
peated charges, one ram seemed to think that 
he had had enough of it, and, after deliver- 
ing a faint-hearted charge, he was ignomini- 
ously butted in the side by the victor, 
amidst loud cries of applause from all the 
onlookers. 

After this, some cheetahs, and a couple of 
tigers, were led in for exhibition, by men 
holding long chains which were attached to 
bands round the animals’ bodies. They all 
looked supremely miserable, and had evi- 
dently been stupetied beforehand with opium 
or some other drug, to render them quiet. 

Following the above came some cock- 
fighting. The birds were armed with long. 
lancet-shaped steel spurs, attached to their 
heels by means of cotton thread or straps. 
and, sharp as razors, were capable of givivx 
deadly wounds at a single stroke. This, 
too, was soon put a stop to, owing to the 
remonstrances of the ladies of our party. 
Then some grey partridges were brought in. 
each in his own little wicker cage, covered 
with a white cloth, and a white sheet was 
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spread on the ground for the birds to fight 
on. The attendants kept on making a little 
clucking noise which seemed to excite the 
birds greatly, as they all went off into parox- 
ysms of their clear chuckling cry of defiance, 
so commonly heard in India, in the fields, 
at morning and evening. When let out of 
their cages, each pair of birds went at each 
other with the greatest heartiness, until one 
had had enough, and turned tail. Some 
bulbuls were then brought in--pretty little 
greyish birds with a bright scarlet crest — 


[T™ British soldicr serving in India, though 

far from home and friends, does not 
have, take it all round, such a bad time of it 
as one would be led to suppose from hearing 
him talk. He inveighs, in round terms, 
against everything connected with India— 
the country, the climate, the natives, the 
station in which he is quartered—but it all 
amounts to very little in reality, for Thomas 
is an inveterate grumbler, though he does not 
mean half what he says. Indeed, in many 
ways his life in India presents advantages 
which he certainly could never obtain else- 
where. 

Should he be a sportsman, he can, if a man 
of good character, take the “ Company gun,” 
and scour the country round for game of all 
sorts, without anyone to let or hinder him, 
and with no annoying restrictions as to 
licenses, or fears about trespassing on other 
people's ground. Then his higher pay, with 
the exceeding cheapness of food of all sorts, 
enables him to obtain numberless luxuries, 
undreamt of by his fellow-soldier serving at 
home. Carriage and pony hire, too, are 6o 
moderate, that it is a most ordinary sight to 
see Atkins and his comrades driving about 
in a “ tum-tum,” or “ ekka,"’ or bestriding a 
specimen of that long-suffering quadruped, 
the ‘“‘bazaar tat,” or pony. These and 
many more pleasures fall to the lot of the 
British soldier serving in India. 

But it must be conceded that there are 
disadvantages to be encountered, as well as 
luxuries to be enjoyed. The climate is try- 
ing, sickness is ever present in one form or 
another, and, as before mentioned, Thomas 
is a sociable fellow, and keenly feels his sepa- 
ration from home and friends in old England. 
In the hot weather, when confined to bar- 
racks from about 9 a.m to 4 P.af., on account 
of the heat, life in the barrack-room must be 
indeed trying, with nothing to do but lie on 
one’s bed and abuse the patient punkah 
coolies. Perhaps this want of ‘something 
to do” accounts, in a measure, for the 
soldier’s wonderful fondness for pets of every 
description, in whose society he may hope to 
while away the weary hours. 

The most common of all pets is certainly 
the parrot, and the number of these birds 
kept by soldiers is simply amazing. The 
best talkers are those of the ring necked 
species—the Alexandrine, or ‘‘ rock parrot,” 
as the mencallthem. Many of the birds talk 
very well, and, generally, each company of a 
regiment has at least one really gifted speci- 
men, whose répertoire is very large. I re- 
collect one very clever bird who could say 
hundreds of words, but, owing to his having 
lived so much amongst soldiers, his language 
can perhaps be best described as ‘frequent 
and painful and free!’’ I have often heard 
him say, when kit inspection or some other 
duty necessitated the presence of an officer, 
“Look out, boys! Hore comes the captain!" 
@ sentence that he had doubtlers heard many 
& time from the men themselves. 
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each perched on his owner's forefinger or 
wrist. They went at each other with great 
fury, and it was really exciting to see 
how they laid hold with claws and beak, 
tumbling over and over, like a living ball of 
feathers, till they reached the edge of the 
sheet, when they were picked up and disen- 
tangled. 

As it was now growing dark, we thought 
it time to be leaving; so, having thanked 
our kind host and his relations for the 
amusement we had had, we obtained their 
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The best way to teach a parrot is to get 
him into some quiet place, where both teacher 
and pupil will be free from interruption, and 
there repeat the chosen sentence over and 
over again, until at length the bird remembers 
it. If in the barrack-room, or other public 
place, half the bird’s attention will be taken 
up in looking about him, and listening to 
other sounds. The men, therefore, make the 
following arrangement. One of their number, 
generally a man who is undergoing a sentence 
of confinement to barracks, is induced to give 
the birds of nis company their schooling. 
He takes them into one of the wash-houses, 
and, having pu; the cages in such a position 
that the birds cannot see each other, sits 
down and commences the lesson. The words 
are pronounced in a distinct, staccato manner, 
and in the cool of the evening can be heard 
a long way from the barracks. The two 
most popular phrases, of which no self- 
respecting soldier's parrot would be ignorant, 
are as follows: 

“Pretty Polly, pretty dear, 
All the way from Cushmere,” 


and the second conveys the insubordinate 
injunction to 
“Twig the bobby! There he goes! 
Black his heye, b'and punch his nore!” 


Once a bird begins to speak a word or two, 
his education proceeds rapidly, and he may 
ere long prove to be a very valuable posses- 
sion, owing to his talents; but the prelimi- 
nary teaching is tedious work, many birds 
remaining mute for months before making 
up their minds to begin to speak. 

A favourite dodge of the men is to let their 
parrots down into the depths of a dry well by 
the aid of a long string attached to the cage, 
and then, seated on the coping stone, they 
repeat the words they wish to teach the bird. 
The idea is, of course, that the darkness pre- 
vents the bird from occupying its brain with 
other things, whilst the depth and shape of 
the well cause the voice to assume a hollow, 
echoing tone, which is supposed to be effective 
in teaching the parrot. 

I recollect an incident connected with the 
above, which happened in my regiment. 
There was a man in my company, known 
amongst his comrades as ‘Dotty’ White, 
one of those quaint characters often to be 
found in the iks—a sort of privileged 
buffoon, always cracking his jokes out route 
marching, or whenever the company had a 
“stand easy’? on parade. “Dotty,” then, 
purchased a parrot, and being determined 
that his bird should do him credit, lost no 
time in getting a long string and letting the 
cage down the nearest well. Then, perched 
on the top, he spent a couple of hours in 
repeating his “ Pretty Polly,” and “ Twig the 
bobby,” over and over again, till he was 
perfectly exhausted. Pulling up the string 
at length, what was his disgust to find his 
bird was dead—drowned! It had been two 


permission to retire. Before leaving, how- 
ever, the customary garlands of strong-smell- 
i 1g flowers were thrown round our necks, more 
“attar’? was sprinkled all over us, and the 
trays of sweetmeats, etc., were again produced. 

The rajah then escorted us to the top of 
the steps leading to the yard where our 
elephants awaited us. By the light of 
torches we got into our howdahs, and moved 
off in the same order as before, reaching the 
Residency in time for the evening bath and 
change of raiment before dinner. 
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feet under water all the time, for “ Dotty” 
had gone to the tcrong well ! 

The common Indian mynah, too, a bird 
which resembles in many respects the English 
starling, is often kept as a pet by the soldiers, 
and becomes wonderfully tame. Some that 
I once saw were never caged at all, but lived 
about the barrack-room, stealing food off the 
tables at meal-times, and apparently finding 
great pleasure in pecking at the bare ankles 
of the native servants, coming and going. 
On parade they would follow their owners. 
wheeling about in the air over the heads of 
their own company; and when a halt was 
called, they would alight and hop uncon- 
cernedly about on the grass, looking for in- 
sects, until the order to march was again given. 

One often sees really curious pets about in 
the barracks. A tame sheep is far from un- 
common, and he is sure to be close at hand 
at meal-times, showing p remarkable penchant 
for bits of bread and broken meats generally. 
However, as he invariably loses his life at 
Christmas time—a sacrifice to his owners’ 
appetites—we should not grudge him any 
small pleasures during his brief term of 
existence. A lJanky-looking village pig was 
an object that at one station used often to 
move my laughter, as he followed his master 
about the barracks like a dog. His freedom, 
however, was brought to an abrupt end, when 
he one day suddenly put in an unauthorised 
appearance at a funeral party, and insisted 
on walking by his proud owner’s side. The 
gravity of the ceremony was seriously dis- 
turbed by this incident, and the innocent 
cause was thereafter relegated to solitary 
confinement in some out-of-the-way part of 
the barracks, and Christmas soon coming 
proved fatal to him, too. 

I recollect one private, a very well-read 
man, with a great taste for natural history, 
who had o pair of chameleons, to which he 
was devoted. The reptiles were kept in a 
box, the front of which was covered with 
muslin, and furnished inside with the branch 
of a tree, upon which the inmates rested. 
They were fed with butterflies and grass- 
hoppers, to the collection of which our friend 
devoted an hour or so every day. It was 
most interesting to see one of these chame- 
leons feed. With its eyes fixed on the grass- 
hopper, the creature would very slowly 
advance along the branch, till it got within 
two or three inches of the insect, when its 
huge, tube-like, glutinous tongue would shoot 
out of its mouth with astonishing rapidity 
and unerring accuracy, and the grasshopper 
would be seen, quicker than the eye could 
follow the movement, between the jaws of 
the sluggish reptile, which wou'! then pro- 
ceed to devour it. 

I have seen several mungooses kept as 
pets at various times, and very nice little 
animals they were. Their career, however, 
was invariably cut short ere long by some 
dog belonging to a different company—for 
the dogs of the animal's own company soon 


get to know all the inhabitants of their own 
particalar barrack-room, and never touch 
them. The same fate usually, sooner or later, 
attends the monkey-— numbers of which are 
kept by soldiers, though they are not a very 
popular species of pet. 

Of course, the most common pet of all is 
thedog. At one station, where I was serving 
with a detachment of my regiment, the 
major in command was a very easy-going 
man, and allowed the soldiers to keep as 
many dogs as they pleased. Soon the 
barracks fairly swarmed with curs of un- 
known breeds, or, rather, of no breed at all; 
for the soldier does not care in the least what 
kind of dog his own specimen may be, so long 
asit has four legs and can bark! At the 
time of which 1 write, as it was the cold 
weather, we used to have route-marches, of 
some ten miles or so in length, twice a 
week. The major, instead of making the 
men march all together in column, very 
sensibly used, as soon as we had left the 
houses behind, to give the order to extend to 
so many paces interval, and allow them to 
“ go as you please” across the country; and 
making a wide sweep, gradually work back 
home in the same manner. This was far nicer 
than toiling along in a column, choked with 
dust, and getting no good from the fresh air 
and exercise. Moreover, he allowed the 
men to bring their dogs with them, and a 
parade for route-marching was an extra- 
ordinary sight, every other man having some 
cur with him at the end of a string. As soon 
as we had got into the desert, and extended, 
all the dogs were let slip, and preceded us 
like a cloud of skirmishers. Tremendous 
was the excitement when a hare, or perhaps 
achinkara (ravine deer), jumped up in 
some nuilah, and made off in wild alarm, 
pursued by half a hundred dogs, all in full 
cry, and vociferously encouraged thereto by 
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their respective owners. These route- 
marches were very popular with the men, 
and did them more good than any amount of 
mere road work would have done. 

All this was very pleasant, and things went 
on very happily, till one day, all unexpectedly, 
thecatastrophe came. The general command- 
ing the station was an exceedingly nice old 
gentleman, and one who thought it a part 
of every high official's duty not merely to 
devote attention to his actual routine work, 
but also to try and make the social life of 
those under him more pleasant. With this 
laudable object in view, he was wont, when- 
ever he could spare the time, to make morn- 
ing calls on the various ladies in the station 
(with whom, indeed, as with us all, he was 
a great favourite), and concoct with their 
aid various schemes for getting up garden 
parties, concerts, and other social festivities, 
by means of which the tedium of an Indian 
station life might be ameliorated. 

Coming back, then, from one of these 
friendly visits, the old gentleman unwisely 
took it into his head to ride through our 
barracks. Officers and men were all out on 
parade, and there was hardly a living thing 
left in quarters but the dogs. These latter, 
however, seeing a stranger riding through 
their premises, at once rushed out and 
attacked the general, barking ‘furiously and 
biting the heels of his staid old charger. 
The latter animal, frightened by the noise, 
gave two or three plunges which seriously 
disturbed the gallant officer's seat, and in- 
continently bolted, never stopping till he had 
reached home, when the general, who had 
fortunately stuck on, was lifted off the saddle 
more dead than alive. 

The blow fell the next morning! A 
peremptory order was issued that only the 
regulation number of dogs per company 
was to be kept, and that all the others were 
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to be destroyed. Creat was the grief of the 
men, but discipline prevailed, and all the 
curs were at once made away with, in pursu- 
ance to orders. 

Hitherto I have confined myself solely to 
British soldiers’ pets. Jack Sepoy and bis 
cavalry brethren, however, have their own 
particular favourites — parrots, partridges, 
and fighting rams. In a cavalry regiment, 
one or more of the native officers, too, 
generally have a few greyhounds, or—in 
up-country regiments especially—a trained 
hawk, with which they occasionally do some 
coursing after bustard or chinkara. 

The native ranks are very fond of parrots, 
but the birds can seldom talk much, as their 
owners take no pains to teach them. The 
great native “fancy? is undoubtedly the 
partridge—the common Indian grey variety 
—which is highly prized for its fighting 
qualities. The birds are kept in little 
wicker cages, hardly big enough for them to 
turn round in, and are let out for a run, 
morning and evening, as they are perfectly 
tame, and return at a call from their 
master. The Mohammedans, too, are very 

fond of keeping the black partridge, from a 
fancied resemblance in its ery to 8 passage 
from the Koran--“ Bhugwan, tere Kudrat !” 
—O God, (great is) Thy power ! \ 

A fighting ram is often kept by native 
soldiers, more generally by the infantry. As 
a rule, he is a sort of joint-stock concern, 
and several men own him and pay a share 
of the expenses of his keep. A ram lives 
delicately ; he is a privileged and pampered 
animal, and his food is of the best, and all 
his wants, even to his bathing arrangements. 
are most carefully looked after. He isa fir. -- 
looking beast, too, with his immense horns ; 
and if really a high-caste fellow, there is 
no more plucky beast in existence. 

J. S. Grove. 
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H”, very few people know absolutely any- 
thing about heraldry! And yet there 
is hardly a science that appeals so generally 
to the world at large; certainly there is not 
one go full of romance and interest to stu- 
dents of history, literature, and archeology. 
The records of the past, the crusades, the 
tournaments, the coronations, and court 
ceremonials abound in heraldry; readers of 
Tennyson, Scott, Shakespeare, and hundreds 
ot other writers, find constant allusions to 
the science, and without at least some 
superficial knowledge of it many passages 
would be dark to them ; to take the oft-quoted 
lines out of “ Richard the Third,” 
“Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this suo of York,” 
asan example. “This sun of York” looks 
like a case of bad spelling until we learn that 
the white rose within a sun, or heraldically 
the Rose-en-Soleil, was the badge assumed 
by Edward rv, when the meaning is at once 
plain. Again, the line in Scott's “ Marmion,” 
“The ruddy lion, ramped in gold,” 


does not convey much till we remember that 
a red lion rampant on a gold ground, or 
heraldically, or, a lion rampant gules, forms 
8 portion of the arms of Scotland. 

In archeology examples are so numerous 
48 not to require mention. They sppear, 
too, in our everyday life; on our money, on 
the carriages which crowd our streets, and 
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HERALDIC PUNS. 
By Somervitte Grpney. 


even over the pawnbrokers’ shops, the three 
golden balls being only the three gilded pills, 
the device of the Dukes of Medici, who at 
one time were the great bankers and money- 
lenders of Europe. 

But the science is a deep one, and many 
have neither time nor inclination to go 
thoroughly into it. Still there are a variety 
of points that are of interest to the casual 
reader, which lie, as it were, cn the surface, 
and among these may be mentioned that of 
Mottoes, the short sentences or words which 
usually appear on a scroll, either under the 
shield bearing the arms, or when they allude 
to it above the crest. 

Some of these mottoes doubtless had their 
origin in the battle-cries of their original 
possessors, as the “A Home! A Home! A 
Home!” of the Earl of Home. “Butler 
aboo! Butler for ever!” of the Marquis of 
Ormonde, Butler being the family name. 
“Follow me,” Breadalbane. ‘ Forward,” 
Buccleuch. The “ Spare nought” of Tweed- 
dale seems still to breathe the old vengeance 
of the Scotch clans in their frequent raids on 
their neighbours. Other mottoes form puns 
on the names of the family possessing them ; 
thus the Neville family have “ Ne vile velis,”’ 
“Desire nothing vile,” or ‘ Desire Neville.” 
The Earl of Westmorland has “Ne vile fano,” 
“ Bring nothing base to the temple"; Fane is 
the surname, and Neville is a frequently used 
Christian name in the family. Lord Battersea, 


whose family name is Flower, has a prettily 
turned motto in “ Flores curat Deus,” “ God 
takes care of the flowers.” The“ Sumus,””* We 
are,” of the Weare family, and the “ Bene- 
factum,” “ Well done,” of the Weldon family 
are neat. The Vernon family takes “Ver 
non semper viret,” ‘« The spring is not always 
green,”’ or, “ Vernon always flourishes”; the 

Onslows’ “ Festina lente,” “ On slow; that 
of Dixie, “ Quod dixi dixi"; that of Holden, 
“ Teneo et teneor,” “ I hold and am holden"; 
that of Cross, “ Crede Cruci.” 

Some mottoes have been chosen merely on 
account of the jingle of the words; thus, 
“ Astra, Castra, Numen, Lumen "’ (Wantage). 
“Labore et Honore” (St. Leonards), ‘ Pro 
rege lege grege” (Bessborough), “ Respice 
aspice prospice” (Knutsford), “Think and 
Thank” (Aylesbury). 

_ Other mottoes allude to some particular 
circumstance in connection with the family 
of the owners, and as examples I may quote 
from “ Boutell’s Heraldry.” The baronets 
Clerk, who hold the property of the barony 
of Penicuick, have for a motto‘ Free for a 
blast.” Burke says, “ This property is held 
by a singular tenure, viz. that the proprietor 
mast sit on a piece of rock called the Buck- 
stane, and wind three blasts of a horn, when 
the sovereign shall come to hunt on the 
Borough Muir, near Edinburgh; hence the 
family crest, a demi-huntsman sounding a 
horn, with the above motto.” Earl Rothes 
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has for his motto, “Grip fast,” an ancestor 
of his, Barthol Leslie, using these words 
when saving Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
from drowning. 

In close relation to the punning mottoes is 
Canting Heraldry, sometimes called Armes 
Parlantes, in which the arms or crest are 
derived from the family names. Thus the 
crests of the Salmons are salmons; of the 
Shelleys, whelk shells; of the Lucys, pikes or 
lucies; of the Falconers, falcons. Baron 
Cranstoun has a crane, holding a stone in his 
foot. The Eastwoods have for their motto, 
“Oriens sylv4,” and for their crest a stag 
which may be supposed to be rising from the 
wood. Sir Thomas Trowbridge has for his 
arms a bridge embattled of three arches, 
through which water is flowing. The family 
of Metcalfe have three calves on their ooat of 
arms, while the Brookes have for a crest a 
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brock or badger. The Bowmans have on 
their shield three bows, and for their crest 
the stump of a tree on which is hung a quiver 
filled with arrows. The Arundells bear on 
their shield six swallows, in French hiron- 
delle. 

Cussans, in his ‘‘ Handbook of Heraldry,” 
gives a case which hardly comes under the 
denomination of Armes Parlantes, but, at the 
same time, it is ingenious, viz. the device 
assumed by Mary, Queen of Scots, after the 
death of her husband, the Dauphin, which 
was, a stalk of liquorice, duquel la racine est 
douce, mais tout le reste, hors de terre, amer, 
with the motto “Dulce meum terra tegit,” 
“The earth covers my sweetness.” 

And it was in this way our ancestors used 
to have their little jokes, for it must be re- 
membered they had no printed “ Punch”? in 
those days, and even if they had they would 
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probably have quite failed to appreciate it, 
Their wit, and they had plenty, wag not very 
abstruse or refined. It had to be made plain 
before it could be enjoyed, and this was one 
of their methods of displaying it. Heraldry 
was then much more en évidence now. 

Another method was the rebus on names, 
generally adopted by ecclesiastics. The rebus 
of William Bolton, Prior of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, an arrow or bolt through a barrel or 
tun, is & very familiar one. Another, on the 
same lines, Compton, is formed by a comb 
above a tun; and a third, Shelton, by a 
shell above a tun. Another example is 
that of Abbot Ramryge, being a ram with 
a collar, on which is engraved “ rydge.” 
These examples could easily be added to, 
but enough have been given to put any 
one aaclined to seek for them on the sight 
track. 


By A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, ete.) 


T= is a very exciting contest, not only 
to the onlookers, but to the com- 
petitors themselves, and demanding an 
amount of strength, skill, activity, and 
endurance perhaps not required to an 
equal extent in other races. I shall describe 
it first as taking place in a gymnasium, or 
indoors, where we can obtain the suitable 
appliances. 


The apparatus required to make the con- 
test a good success should be obstacles 
gradually increasing in height and difficulty, 
until the effort culminates in a stiff climb, 
necessitating strength of arm as well as 
activity of limbs. Perhaps a row of school 


forms, or a light set of hurdles arranged 
across the room, would be most suitable 
Then a row of desks 


for the first obstacle. 


1X.—SCALING THE HEIGHTS. 


tied over the pole, makes a very 
difficult and arduous obstacle. The 
last climb should be of the nature 
of a fort or castle, fitted with a 
flag or banner, or, if nothing better 
can be improvised, a series of climb- 
ing poles, as shown in fig. 2 

Having arranged the ¢ 
let us now describe the race. 


The competitors should range themselves 
at the starting line, as shown in fig. 1. 

On the start being given, they should at 
once make off, and clear the first obstacle 
by jumping it. The second obstacle may 
also be jumped if possible. If, however, it 
is too formidable, it should be vaulted by 
placing the hands upon it. The third ob- 
stacle must be scrambled over in the best 


or higher hurdles might answer for the 
second barrier. The third row of obstacles 
should be of a@ distinctly higher and more 
difficult kind. A light  scaffolding-pole, 
placed horizontally upon two perpendicular 
uprights, and having a canvas thrown and 
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manner presenting itself. To gymnasts, 
however, a “press up’ or ‘one leg up” 
rise will probably occur, and assist them in 
rapidly surmounting this difficulty. The 
last obstacle consists of a climb, and 
victory will fall to him who “scales 


these heights” first, and waves the flag in 
token thereof. 

If a number of competitors present them- 
selves, the race should be decided in heats 
of three or four, in order not to interfere with 
each other’s movements. 
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HOW TO MAKE A GALVANOMETER. 


By Reatnatp A. R. Bennett, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ How to Mak: a Small Dynamo,” “ Electric Bells,” “ How to Make a Stereoscope,” etc., ete. 


Sz of the readers of the “ B.O.P.” having 
cxpressed a wish that I should write an 
article on the above subject, I will endeavour 
to fulffl their requirements, as it is an instru- 
ment that will bo of use to all readers who 
have made, or are about to make, any of the 
electrical apparatus described in former 
articles. 

The uses of a galvanometer are various. 
If we are in doubt as to whether a battery is 
doing any work or not the galvanometer will 
tellus. If we think there may be a leakage 
in any of our wires, through which the energy 
of the battery is passing uselessly away, the 
galvanometer will tell us if our fears are 
justified or not. If we wish to know how 
muoh power is ling from any cell of 
eur battery, or the whole battery, or if any 
cell is doing its proper work, there is a 
modification of the galvanometer called the 
« voltmeter,” which will tell us the number 
of volts given out by the cell. 

You will see, then, that this is a most use- 
fal instrument for the electrician. to possess, 
as with it he can find out whether there is a 
le in the wires to or from bells or tele- 
phones, which otherwise might entirely de- 
stroy the power of his battery without his 
being aware that anything was wrong, 

The adtion of the galvanometer depends on 
the fact that a magnetised needle has a ten- 
dency to put itself at right angles to the cur- 
rent of electricity passing in a wire in 
proximity to it. If, therefore, the needle is 
freely auspended, it will do this, and thus 
betray the presence of the current. Why it 
should do so is 8 matter not easily explained, 
if indeed it can be satisfactorily explained. 
It is, no doubt, cennected in some way with 
the currents of electricity which, according to 
the ‘theory of Ampére, are continually cir- 
culating round the poles of the magnet, and 
which probably re-act on the current in the 
stationary wire. If the wire through which 
the current is passing is “ multiplied "—that 
is, several coils wound round and round over 
and over the needle—the effect on the needle 
is also more powerful, and thus a very small 
current may be made to produce very great 
effects, and thus a very minute current may 
be easily detected. In addition to this, we 
may employ a thick wire or a very fine one, 
and thus may enable the instrument to be 
used for either tho detection of small cur- 

rents, or the measuring of great ones. 

In this article I intend to describe three 
forms of galvanometer—viz. (1) the ordinary 
* }inesman’s ’’ galvanometer or detector ; (2) 
the tangent galvanometer ; (3) the voltmeter. 
This fs quite sufficient for all purposes. 

1. The ordinary ‘ detector.”—This is 
obviously so-called because by its means we 
can detect a current of electricity in a wire 
in whioh we were not previously aware of the 
existence of one. This consists externally of 

8 mahogany box, with a handle attached for 
convenience of lifting about in odd corners, 
etc., and three binding screws, to which the 
suspected wires are attached during their 
examination. Internally, it consists of two 
bobbins, wound with wire on either side of a 
suspended needle, which is in connection 
with another needle outside the case, which 
moves on a dial by which the amount of force 
at work may be judged. The bobbins are 
wound with two different sized wires, a thick 
one for quantity, and a thin, longer one for 
intensity. These are connected to the exte- 
rior binding screws, so that either wire can 
be used at will. Fig. 1 shows the outside of 
the instrument, and figs. 2 and 3 the inside. 


PART I. 


These two latter are different methods of 
constructing it. To make it we proceed in 
the following way. 

Take an old cigar-box, or a piece of 
mahogany or teak, according to your own 
ideas of what is befitting, and from it con- 
struct a case about five inches by four inches, 
by two inches deep, the back of the case 
either sliding in a groove, or hinged so as to 
be easily removed. To the centre of the top 
attach a handle, as shown in fig. 1. One 
binding-screw goes in front of this handle, 
and the two others on each side at equal dis- 
tances, but you will not fasten them in their 
places until the wire can be attached to them 
from the coils inside. The holes can, how- 
ever, be made ready. The binding-screws are 
of the pattern known as the telegraph pattern, 
the shape shown in the diagrams. In front 
of the case you have to make a hole large 
enough to admit the axle of the needles with- 
out touching it. This will have to be about 
the centre. For the dial you will require a 
piece of smooth cardboard about 3 inches in 
diameter, marked over half itsvircumference 
with degrees, the centre horizontal line, of 
course, being 90, and the centre vertical line 
being zero. A hole is to be made in the 
centre of this, and it is then fastened over the 
front of the case so that the holes in card- 
board and wood coincide. 
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H, handle ; B, B, B, binding-screws ; 8, scale ; N, needle ; 
R, bridge in front of needle. 


We have now to consider the coils; these 
may be wound on two separate bobbins, or on 
one long one, and the bobbins may be either 
round or oblong, with square corners. Some 
people prefer one plan, and others the other. 
Fig. 2 gives the round shape, and fig. 3 the 
square ; the former also shows the end view 
of the coils, and the latter the side view. 

The bobbins are to be supported by side 
struts of brass, fastened to the sides of bob- 
bins and case, as shown in fig. 2. Between 
them is fastened a piece of brass to hold the 
axle of the needles in its centre. In fig. 2, 
the thick double lines are the intensity coil, 
and the thin curling lines are the quantity 
coil, You will thus easily perceive that if 
you connect the binding-screws 1 and 3, you 
get the quantity coil, and if you connect the 
binding-screws 1 and 2 you get the intensity 
coil. The quantity coil goes outside the 
intensity coil, and consists of a single layer 
of a thick wire with a low resistance, the 
best number is 16 B.W.G. The intensity 
coil consists of a good many layers of a thin 
wire with a high resistance, say number 40. 
If you don’t care about using two resistances, 


you can wind them with about 250 turns of 
number 36. It is not, however, much trouble 
to have both, if you can get the two sizes, 
and it is often convenient, as a high current 
applied to a thin wire will ruin the instru- 
ment. 


Fig. 2.—Frost Virw ov INTERIOR OF 
GALVANOMETER. 


Q, @ Q, quantity coil; 1, 1, 1, intensity coil; x, needle ; 
binding-screws numbered 


» 2,8. 


The bobbins are about 2} inches in 
diameter, but their actual size is not a matter 
of any very great importance. You must 
take care that the wire on both goes the same 
way, or one will annul the effect of the other. 
I trust you will kindly refrain from writing 
to the “B.O.P.” to ask “why your instru- 
ment doesn’t work,’’ before you have 
examined your wire to see if it is correct in 
this way! Begin by winding on the first 
wire, and secure the ends while you wind on 
the second. Then fasten the ends of both 
to the binding-screws, as shown in the pic- 
ture. An ounce of each wire will probably 
be as much as you will require. 

The bobbins now have to be fastened in 
their places, but before this is done you must 
prepare the needles. Of these there are two, 
one fastened between the bobbins, as shewn 
in fig. 2, and the other outside, in front of 
the dial, merely to indicate the motions of 
the other. You will see from the picture 
that the former is supported by the brass 
piece between the bobbins, and the latter is 
supported at its end by the bridge shown in 
front of the dial in fig.1. This is merely a 
piece of thin brass plate bent so as to stanu 
out from the dial in its centre, and fastened 
by screws to the wood at each end. In th« 
middle is made 8 small hole, through whicl: 
goes the end of the axle, thus holding u). 
both the needles. This axle is made of thir 
wire—another large needle will do, with it: 
point and eye broken off—about 13 inch 
long. It passes through the centre of th« 
other needles, to which it is fastened, and 
these latter are made in the following way : 

Take a piece of watchspring 24 inches long 
and about } inch wide, and heat it in the fire 
till it is bright red. Then place it in the 
oven overnight, so as to get cold very gradu- 
ally as the oven cools, or else bury it in the 
ashes till it is cold. Then you will find it 
pretty easy to cut it to the shape given in 
fig. 4, or it can be done by means of a fie. 
A very symmetrical shape does not much 
matter; what does matter is that the hole 
which you must now proceed to make is 
exactly in the centre, so that the needle is 
equally balanced. Having got this to your 
satisfaction, you can then proceed to harden 
the needle again. This is done by again 


heating it to bright redness and then sud- 
denly dropping it into perfectly cold water. 
After this it will require cleaning with the 
aid of a little emery-paper, and then can be 
magnetised by rubbing each end of it respect- 
ively on the north and south poles of a 
strong bar or horse-shoe magnet till it will 
strongly attract another unmagnetised needle. 

You now have to secure it in its place with 
solder, if you can manage that, or cement of 
some kind if you are not used to soldering. 
The other needle has then to be constructed. 
This is merely a thin piece of sheet brass to 
act as a pointer; it is a little longer than 
the other needle, and the hole in the middle 
is not quite central, but a very little nearer 
to one end than it is to the other. The 
effect of this is that it will always retain a 
vertical position, and also make the inner 
needle do likewise. But take great care not 
to make it too heavy at the bottom, or its in- 
dications will not be so reliable. 

This needle is now secured to the axle, 
exactly parallel with the inner one, and the 
whole is then inserted in the two supports at 
each end, in doing which you will find the 
best plan is to insert the axle in the inner 
support first, then to fasten in the bobbins 
and support, and then to affix the bridge on 
the outside of the dial. In doing this part 
of the work you must take the greatest care 
to get the two holes in the supports exactly 
opposite each other or the needles will drag ; 
and the hole must be amply large enough 
for the axle to move with the least possible 
amount of friction. A very minute drop of 
machine oil on the bearings will help to 
bring about this desirable result. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHESS, 


Problem No. 410. 
By Mrs, W. J. Bap. 


[wire O49 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 
« Bonus Soctus 

(Con inved from our last Chess Column.) 
No. 118 in the mediaval collection is a six- 
mover, thus: White, K—-Q sq.; Rs—Q b 
sq. and K sq. Black, K—Q 6. International 
notation: White, K dl; M cl, el. Black, 
K d3. Linde says it requires seven moves, 
thus: 1, Mfl; Kd4. 2, M £5; K e4. 3, 
di 4, M a5; K c4, d4, ed. 5, 
6, M—. 7,M ft. But 
there is a solution in six, thus: 1,M e5 (or 
c5). 2,M ccd. 3, M b5 (or £5). 4, K c2, 
d2,e2. 5,M—or K e3. 6,M f. No. 111 
is a six-er: White, M g8; O h3, h6. Black, 
K hé5 (the white K is omitted as a uselese 


piece); but it can be solved in four moves. 


The old solution is: 1,0 g4. 2,O0g f2. 3, 
O f4+,K h6. 4,0 git, 5,0 ft. 6M 
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g6 f. In4:1,0f7. 2,0 £2 3, M ga. 
4,Mh3 ft. No. 89 is a mate in four moves : 
White, Rs--QB7 andK 5; Kts—Q B 5 and 
K7. Black, K—Q3. 1,R—K6 (ch.), Kx R. 
2, Kt—Q 56 (ch.); K—Kt sq., B sq. or Q sq. 
3, R-QR6; Q Kt 6 or K 7 accordingly, and 
4, R mates. No. 72 contains a dual, which 
would now be prevented by adding the K on 
gd: White, M b7, d5; O cd, c7. Black, K 
c6. 1, M £5. 2, 0 a8 3, M b6t. Ina 
manuscript at Géttingen it is diagrammed 
thus: White, M c3, e5; O d3, d5. Black, 
K d4; Pg6. This has no dual, for the first 
move must be M gi. Another instructive 
end-game is: White, K d8; M ad, cd. 
Black, K e6; Mh7. Black played K d6, and 
may have hoped to draw the game; but 
White won thus: Mh5. 2,Mh5:,M a6 ft. 
3,K e5,M adf. 4,K £6,M h5:. No. 56 
suits the Altil as well as the N=Bishop: 
White, K d4; M h7; N fl; O d5. Black, 
K dG. Mate in three moves. 1, N d3, K e6. 
2,K o5, K e5. 3,M e7 }. If1,--K c6. 2, 
K ed, and 3, M c7 ¢. Also Pawn mates date 
from that time, the prettiest of which is: 
White, K c6; M c4, cb; O ¢3; P c2. Black, 
K c8— 1,M dd. 2,M d8 +. 3,0 bit. 4, 
Md3. 5,Ma3f. 6,Pc3 ft. 

The Géttingen manuscript will be men- 
tioned again in our next but one Chess 
Column, when we shall publish the oldest 
xame (or opening) on record, for the manu- 
seript contains twelve games and thirty 
problems. 

SonvTion or Prose No. 409.—1, R--Kt 
7; BxR(ora). 2, R—R3, any. 3,R—-RS 
mate. (a) P—K 5. 2, R—Kt 4, any. 3, Por 
R mates. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


MY FRIEND, THE INDIAN 
INTERPRETER. 


Tee were people unkind enough to say that my 

friend, the Indian interpreter, was an unmitignted, 
fraud—thut he had probably never been out West ; 
that he did not kuow a word of any language save his 
own, und therefore could not have been an interpreter, 
Indian or otherwise; and that his acquaintance with 
Indians must have been gained by visiting Buffalo 
Bill's show, which was then performing in the veigh- 
bourhood. 

With all respect for these sceptics, I venture to think 
that this was taking a somewhat prejudiced view of a 
very interesting personality, My friend, the Indian 
interpreter, was no common man. He was as straight 
asa dart; his body was lithe and active, with not an 
ounce of supertiuons tlesh on it; he hada cool, calm, 
fearless eye ; and he conld—we had often seen him do 
it throw a lasso with unerring dexterity. You could 
see With half an eye that he was not a mau to be trifled 

ith; and I would as lief have been in the grip of 
grizzly bear as ina tussle with him, 

We were, to tell the trath, rather a quict, slow-going 
lot in that sinall and select’ Brooklyn boarding house, 
i, fraud or not, my friend, the Indian interpreter, 
AS a great acquisition to our somewhat humdruin 
circle, He had a perfectly inexhaustible stock of 
stories, both humorous and wonderful, ‘These he would 
reel off night after night ; aud I could not help notic- 
ing that even thoee who affected to believe him not, 
often listened with marvellous interest to his stirring 
revitala, 

“Talking of parsons,” I remember his eaying on one 
vecasion, “came across a real good sort when I was 
ont on the plains. I guess he was about the only man 
who ever got the best of us boys. We were rather a 
rough lot ont there, and our play was as rough as our 
work. No ordinary parson would have been safe 
anongst us for a quarter of an hour. We had no use 
for such ; aud if auy one of us lad ever kuowna prayer, 
I guess it hail long since slipped his memory. But this 
particular parson—Shaw was his name—was not to be 
put down, He was a big, strapping fellow, who clearly 
understood rough men, and the sort of forcible argu- 
ment that would tell with them, All the same, he 
made very little headway for some time; and I gucss 
he had to put up with 8 good deal. He had come to 
. however, as we soon discovered ; and the boys 
hegan to have a sort of liking for him.’ In the conrse 
of tiwe we even went so far us to agree to build him a 
little church, Each of the boys undertook to provide 
one tog, on which would be cut his initials and the date 
he brought it in. It waa not very long before we had 
got a good pile of logs ready, and if things had gone 
smoothly we should soon have set about fixing up Aa 
chureh for our parson, Bat, as luck would have it, 
just ns everything was ready, Parson Shaw did or said 
something—I don't quite remember what—to rile the 


boys; and we determined to ve revenged on lim. 
Well, sira, what did we do? Why, each one of us just 
took hia log, and carted it uway ; und our parson was 
left without his intended church. But he took things 
aquietly, and never complained, aud weut on preaching 
straight at us just as before.’ This only riled us the 
inore, and we made up our minds to be even with him, 
somehow. Wel, one day a party of us rode down to 
his shanty—it was also the village post-office, and our 
parson was postmaster—anil quietly knocked at the 
dor, There was no answer. We knocked again, a 
little louder. Again there was no answer, 

** Guess the bird's flown,’ raid one of our party. 

“He's there, right cuough,’ replied another. * Break 
open the door.” 

“We knocked again. Still no answer. Then one of 
the boys stooped down, und looked through the key- 
hole. He started back os if le had been shot. 

“What, sirs, do you think he saw?) Why, when he 
applied his eye to ‘that blessed keyhole, he four.d that 
he was looking dlown the shining barrel of a rifle! 

“A moment afterwards we heard from behind thi 
door a terrible voice, which cried out : 

“'The first one of you boys who attempts to brea 
into the United States post-office I'll shoot dead 
through the heart !° 

“There was something in the parson’s voice which 
told us that he mcant what be said. 

~* Guess we'll quit, boys, said our leader. 

“And we quit.” 


We were talking one evening abcut cating—always 
an interesting subject in a boarding-house—and this 
suggested another story to my friend the Indian {nter- 
preter. 

“T guess I've eaten a few strange things in my time,” 
He als, “for dainties are not over-plentifal ont cn the 
plains, 

“ But there was one queer feast I and the boys got 
up, which those who partook of it will, I guess, not 
easily forget. We had come across a couple of Chicago 
men, who were out hunting in that district ; and they 
chummed in with us, Pleasant gentlemen they were. 
and they made themselves very agreeable. Our rough 
life was something new to them, and they enjoyed 
themselves thoroughly. 

“Among other things, they were very eager to se 
what real Indian cookery was like. ‘ell, eirs, we 
promised them one night that they should have « 
genuine Indian supper. I was the cook. 1 guers I 
just excelled myself; and that night when the two 
Chicagoans, ravevously bungry. entered the tent in 
which we had meals, they fouid a savoury mess pre- 
pared for them. They ute it with splendid appetite. 
and enjoyed it all the more because, you see, it Was real 
I un cookery. 

“*T guess I've never cnjoyel anything more in all 
my life,’ said oue of our guests, when he had eaten bis 
ill: nud the other heartily agreed with him. 

“Do you kuow what you've heen eating?" I asked, 
delighted with the praise my cookery had received. 

“*No,’ they both exclaimed, 

“*You've been eating doy, I said slowly, ‘a very 
favourite Indian dish.’ 

“Sirs, I guess you never in all your lives saw two 
human beings turn so dendly pale as did those two men 
from Chicago; and you conld uot have couuted three 
before they were out of the tent. 

‘ve eaten dog myself many times, when I could 
get nothing else,” the Indian interpreter added resiect- 
ively, “and it's not at all bad when you get used to ir.” 

Somehow, we did not quite relish this story, and we 
never asked onr friend to repeut it. 


“IT remember,” my friend the Indian interpreter 
weut on, still chuckling ut the remembrance of his last 
story, “another prank we played on a couple of young 
fellows from Phi'ndelphin, These two young meu bad 
been xent from Philadelphia by their parents, who were 
rich, to rough it on the plains a bit, and to see what 
life in the far West was like. Well, sirs, they came to 
us with a gorgeous hunting ontfit, and both wee 
armed to the teeth. They were a beautiful sight in all 
their warpaint, und it was not long, you may be sure, 
before the boys decided to play them a trick, These 
two Inds, before they left Philadelphia, had etuffed 
their buby heads full of stories of Indian warfare and 
adventure; and they were just hungering and thirsting 
for the chance of a brush with the cnemy. We did not 
tell them that all the Indians roundabout were quict, 
peaceful folk, but just assured them that they would 
not have to wait long for an opportunity of using thelr 
lovely new weapons, Well, one day they went to fish 
ina river come miles from our camp. ‘They were in 
full warpaint, as usual, and, to guard against curprite, 
carried a perfect arsenal of dea‘lly weapons with them. 

“T must tell you that we had previously come to & 
little private arrangement with the chief of a tribe of 
Indians located not far from our camp. 

“Well, those two {nnocent lumbs fished on, and no 
doubt, while they were waiting for bites, talked to each 
other of the many daring deeds they meant todo before 
they returned to proaaic Philadelphia. 

“They were thus intently occupied, when suddenly 
they heard a terrific series of war-whoops, and a horde 
of fierce, wild, painted, yelling Indians surrounded 
them, pinioned them, and stripped them of eve 
weapon and every rag of clothing they porcesed. 
Then the Indians rode off, with renewed yells, and left 
those two hapless youths half dead with fright, and as 
naked as when they were born, Sirs, the march 
back to camp, over several miles of rough country, of 
thoxe two heroes, both perfectly naked and shivering 
with cold and fright, must have been a trylig expert- 
enee. T guess it was not long before they returned to 
Philadelphia, ‘hcy had uo use for the Wild West. 


l—In Poultry Bun, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Gorpon STABLES, C.M., M.D., B.N. 


MF. SMALL PeTS.—This paragraph I dedicate more 
purticularly to our readers of the gentler se: 
Bat brothers may keep the same kind of pets if they 

choose. 

Faxcy Mice.—They are white, piebald, tortoise- 
shell, and, indeed, of almost all colours, There is no 
more charming pet, aa I have said before. They must 
have w little milk nud-bread sop once a aay, aud plenty 
of cauary-seed, They are +0 affectionate that some- 
times they will han: ap seeds to wild mice that come 
over the cage. Have two cages, so that one shal 
always be sweet and clean. Put paper in the bottom 
olthe cage. Give a little water every day. 


WALTZING Morsi—The one I, or rather a little 
laaghter of mine, bad, cume from Japan, It lived 
with ua for three years, Very lively and endearing 
Tim was, and marked just like a well-bred fox- 
terrier. Tue waltaing consisted in. whirling round and 
round after his bonny long tail. He was very happy, 
and was fed just aa we feed our fancy mice, But ‘Thn, 
small ag he was, seened a species of miniature rat. 


Witr axp Prepatp Rats.—I have spoken of these 
often. They are exceedingly clean, and yon can 
take them anywhere with you, | They are also very 
tery clever und wise, aud ‘soon know all you say to 
them. It would take me hours to tell you all about 
their Queer ways and their tricks und waunere, 


Toavs AND NEWTA.—Don't take these indoors, 
Make love to them in the ganten. I usually have a 
let toad that won't speak to anybody but myself; 
u-o newts under a wooden fower-box on the em- 
‘ankment on which my wigwam stands, On the Ist 
of April last I lifted an old cavy-hutch in the gar- 
jen, apd found such a lovely reddish-brown tual. 
He was just half awake and! covered him up again. 
‘m the same day in a rockery a jet-black newt 
crawled over my hand. I put him away also, 

More girls’ pets in my next month's * Doinga” 


Foop vor Pst Bmns.—Larks.—What boy is there 
ho would not rather listen to the magi song of 
the lark as he soars at heaven's high gate rather 
than in a cage, however well treate!. 1 am sorry 
to say that the country for nearly a hundred miles 
vround Loudon is almost destitute of larks, and in 
ther parts of the country thousands are caught 
annually for no other purpose than to serve up at 
twble roasted and on toast. 

Well, although I do not wish to mlvise the keeping 
of larks in cages, still we often see them so confined, 
and it is well they should be properly fed and looked 
after. The bird seems happy too, though it is 
impossible his singing in eaptivity can indicate a 
tithe of the wikl joy he experiences while trilling his 
heavenly song in the clouds, casting many a wistful 
zlance the while down on’ yonder mealow green, 
where en her cosy newt with its brown-grey egg+ 
-itshis mate, her bonny breast wet with the morning 
Jew. 

Feed them on good German paste, that can be pur- 

chased at any respectable bird-shop, stale buns broken 
sinall, bruised hemp-secd, bruised oats, garden worms, 
meal-worms, and gentle,’ Give plenty of clean gravel, 
aud place a large turf in the cage every second or 
third day. They mu-t have plenty of water both for 
drinking and the bath. The bigger the cage the more 
it will be appreciated ; and, poor birdies, they like to 
be bang out of doors in fine weather to look at the 
loads they caunot soar to. ‘There are several kinds of 
arks in this country, and plippits also, They are all 
fel and treated on the sume principles, A_ little 
scraped Jean meat may be given them now and then, 
A dust bath they woull ulso relish if it could be 
managed. A mixture of flue dry sand and peat earth 
vould, I think, be best, But I must tl you that I do 
not propose this from observation of their habits in 
aptivity, but in the wild state. Next month I hope to 
tell you something about linnets, 


Tug Pouttry Ruyx.—Continne to weed out all use- 
Iss birds. They are only food-eaters, aud it is no 
wlvantage to keep them. You can sell them for 
breading stock if you keep the fancy sorta of fowls: or 
it they are ordinary, yon may fatten and kill, The 
pullets, however, will come in handy to lay after a 
time. I do not at present keep poultry myself. I did 
hot get out of them for want of space, but because I 
ound the servants had beeu feeding them on Spratt's 
dog bisculta, Sally would march bravely down of a 
morning to the “tuckie-rin,” as she called it, with 
about a shilling’s worth of biscuits, and return triumph- 
antly with two new-laid eggs. “Fresh and warm, 
missus,” she would aay. “ Won't master like 'em just !” 
Trne, {did enjoy them; but then sixpence for a uew- 
laid egg is u trifle too dear. But when I go in for 
fowls again I'll have the best and most beautiful 
breeds out, and I guess I'l make them pay, too—as 
fancy ctock only, though. I'm not xilly enough to 
imagine a hen-farDd will pay iu eggs and flesh. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


AUGUST. 


Continue to feel well, bnt never excessively. Some 
Peuple hasten the moult by keeping the birds in extra 
warm quarters and giving strong food and tonics. T 
believe it is best not to alter the temperature, but trust 
to nature. But you may give more meaty acraps than 
usual. It in best, certainly, if moulting is not delayed 
tll the very hard weather comes. 

Begin to think about repairs now. The days draw 
in, aud rains may be frequent. About the end of the 
month you may lime-wash. 


Tuk Pigeon Lorvr.—I always call this paragraph 
The Pigeon /oft. But for “a that and a’ that,” as 
Scotch folk eay, my thoughts frequently turn to the 
bonny garden pigeonry—a room at each side and an 
aviary in the middle, with shrubs growing in large pote, 
and your table and chair there, with birds so tame they 
do not mind your presence a bit, but seem to like it, 
Tan't it idy lic? And trees growing near, on which 
wild binis sing and play, and through whose boughs 
the winds go whispering like the sound of little sea- 
waves on a sandy beach, 

T suppose pigeons were first sent aloft to be out of the 
way of the cats. Oh, but I shoul have a cat in my 
pigeonry reared from kittenhood, and two solemn old 
owls to catch the mice, Well, now that August is with 
na, mating will cease. You must put things in their 
satus quo, and weed out your over-plus, If you keep 
too many pigeons in one loft, look out for squalle, and 
sickness of every sort. Feed well; though now that 
nesting is over, the fuud ueed not be 20 soft. 


THE AVIARY.—-Moulting will be commencing now, 
and the birds will nee! greater care and attention. See 
that the secds you give are fut und glittering and free 
from dust, capeciaily the canary-eeed. Much harm is 
done, I think, by giving any old rubbish simply because 
it is labelleyl canary-seed, A little maw-seed will do 
ood, but of course it must be given sparingly. The 
soft Gitered water should be renewed every morning, 
and you may put a small teaspoonful of giycerine in 
it and a little saffron to tinge it. Keep free from 
draughts, and do not hang the cage high up in rooms 
where gas or oil is burning. The canary ia very senai- 
tive to bad smellx, or “yoms,” as the Scotch expres- 
xively call steamy, hot, ill-smelling air. Cover the cage 
up at night, but, if possible, let the bird have a blink 
of sunshine during the day, Let me warn you, how- 
ever, not to place the whole of the cage in the sunshine 
ut one time, Leave one perch in the shade. 


Tur Raprrrry.—If you want to have your rabbits 
healthy in cold wintry weather, get them! strong now 
by letting them have plenty of good food, and exercise 
every day. Weed out still, else you may have disease. 

If you ure going to continue rubbita, now is your 
{ima 10. kG & ROG chuap book, aml read'ap) all sour 
them. Few hoys know how to read a reference-book 
correctly. Do so with a pencil in your hand, and mark 
and underline every sentence that contains jost the 
knowledge you ure searching for. Then read the book 
over again, but only the passages you have marked. 
Yon may transcribe some of these, much condensed, 
into your note-book, This is not a royal road to learn- 
ing, but it is the nearest approach to it. 


‘THe KENNEL.—See at once to all the dog's comforts 
if he lives out of doors. One of the best papers out on 
kennel matters ix called “ Our Dogs.” It is to be had at 
iny bookstall ; but if you want to be au fuit as regards 
the treatment of your favourite, get the back numbe1 
twelve, I think —containing a series froin my own pen, 
It woul be false modesty in me not to recommend 
them. I know all about dogs, if I] don't know anything 
else. 

THE Ganpexs.—Plant cabbage and greens if you 
have not fnished doing #0. Keep down weeds. Keep 
hevlgey tidy and walks, You should have a good show 
of bloom now everywhere. I belicre in sowing spring 
Howers even in Angust and September, some sorts. 
Nature dors so, and we cannot do better than copy 
ners 


Il..—Natural History. 


By tue Rev. TazovonE Wvon, F.E-s. 


Seaside—Farly in August a very large number of 
our readers will hie them away to the sea; 90 I sball 
devote the “ Doings” this month to hints and sugges- 
tions for the benefit of those who wish to know some- 
thing of the creatures and curiosities to be found in 
the course of @ ramble along the shore. 

OuTpooR Worx.—Localtttes.—\ very great deal 
depends upon the character of the beach. Where it 
consists merely of long stretches of smooth sand, as it 
Noes along the grenter part of the coast of Norfolk, 
very little indeed is to be found. Shingle is not very 
much better, und has the udditional disadvantage of 
being very difficult to work, «o that hunting in it for 
xpecimens is very much like searching for the pro- 
verbial needle in the bundle of hay. A rocky shore is 
by far the best ; and if long spits of rocks run well out 
to sea, to be left bare at low water, with pools and 
channels which never dry up, nothing better could 
possibly be desired. 
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The pool~ especially simply swarm with life. Gobies 
and Dlennies inhabit them in profusion ; prawns und 
shrimps ure counnoner still; and the rucke which 
border them yield crabs and anemones aud xoophy tes 
and shell-bearing molluscs without number. If you 
want to catch the fishes, you will require a small vet. 
Those sold specially for the purpose are uvt sufficiently 
strong, aml xo to pieces almost directly. But if you 
happen to be u coleopterist, the uet with which you 
fish for water-bcetles will do capitully ; or any black- 
smith will make you a ring of thinnish iron rod, fitted 
with socket, for few pence, aud you can manage the 
‘ourself. Monquito-uet “is by far the best 
material for the bag, as it is stout and strong, and does 
noteasily tear. Eight inches ix quite wide enough for 
ite ring, and the bug should not Le more than @ foot in 
depth, 

Crabs moetly lie up in the crevices of the rocks and 
underneath jurge masses of overhanging seaweed. 
You must, of course, be careful how you bundle then, 
for crabs are tolerably baudy with their pincers, and 
even a small one can give a fairly shurp nip, Notice 
the difference between the green crabs, which swim, 
and the red ones, which only walk. You will see that 
the hinder Munbe of the former are flattened out so as 
to form exccilent paddles, Hermit crabs—which have 
long naked tails, and naturally want to take care of 
them—) ou may often find in empty whelk-shells, with 
one great claw carefully guarding the entrance. 

The weeds which er the rocks will probably 
swarm with shell-bearing molluscs, Sea suuila, of 
divers colours, always abound. When I first went to 
the seaside, asa boy, 1 thought that these were peri- 
wiukles, aud took a lot of them home and boiled them. 
But we didn’t eat them; we went and bed a funcral 
on the cliffs! Dog-whelks, too, will be there, prowling 
about in ecarch of victims through whose shells they 
may bore neat round holes in order to scrape out the 
occupants in little bits; aud dog ‘iwinkles, which 
furnished of old the sacred purge that none but 
members of the royal family might wear ; and tops of 
gorgeous colouring, and limpets of sorts, and perhaps 
even @ wentletrap, with a kind of spiral staircase run- 
ning from top to bottom of his pearly-white shell, 
Under the weeds, probably, will be a piddock or two, 
partly or entircly buried in the rock ; and lying ou the 
saud at the bottom you may find scalloprshells, gay 
with bright hues, or cowries, chiselled and carved, or 
whelks of all sizes and almost all shapes, aud others tov. 
umerous even to mention. 

Then the sides of the rocks will be studded with 
anemones ; some with tentacles all expanded, looking 
like veritable dowers of the sea, others mere lumps of 
coloured jelly, with their arms tucked away insive 
them. Take care how you remove them, for if their 
bases are cnt or wounsled, they die. The best way, if 
you can manage it, is to chip off the piece of rock ou 
which they are resting, by means of a chisel. Star- 
fishes, too, you will find. You can tell whether they 
are ulive by noting whether they feel limp and flabby 
when you pick them up. If not, their life is etill in 
them, and they will soon revive if placed in water. 
Perhaps there will be a sea-mouse also, slug-like in 
form, und covered with a thick coating of bristle-like 
spines, If so, rinse him thoroughly several times 
over in clean water, and then say whether you ever 
saw anything more beautiful than the raiubow tints 
which play over his spiky garment. 

If you want to collect ‘shells, you will find that the 
best places to hunt are the ridges of small coal which 
has been thrown out by passing steamers and wasl.cd 
up by the tide. For sume mysterious reason, there a 
always teu times as many shells in these as there are ii 
ridges of pure shingle. Bome shells you will have to 
dig for in the mud at low water, the only sign of their 
owner's presence belug a small hole at the surface, or 
perhaps a little jet of water spouted up an inch or two 
into the uir, And others—like the afore-mentioned 
plddock—bore into the solid rock. 


Ixpoon Wonk,—You will very likely be anxious to 
take home some of the creatures that you find, and 
keep them for awhile in captivity, 80 that you may be 
ub.e to watch their habits, Thix is very easily managed, 
and there {8 no need to lay out money to the extent of 
more than a few pence. Many sea creatures will thrive 
perfectly well ina piedish, with an inch or so of water ; 
and the rest you can keep in a bell glass, which can be 
obtained of any florist. The two principal dangers to 
be guanled against are overcrowding and want of 
nération, Not more than three or foar creatures of 
any ize at all should be kept in the sume vessel; an 
if that vessel ia ut all a deep one, a cupful of water 
should be taken out two er three times a day, and 
poured back again from a height, so that it may carry 
& quantity of uir down with it, Remember that the 
deficiency caused by evaporation must be maile gol 
with fresh water, not salt, introduced a little ata time ; 
und be very careful immediately to remove any animal 
that may happen to die. Almost all the ci ures that 
you will be able to keep are carnivorous . 
feed them with meat, chopped very sunall, aud given 
only iu lintited quantities, Most sea creatures are bess 
kept hungry, and two menls a week wil be awply sufB- 
cient for even the moet voracious, 


Otive DoBELL and many others, we earnestly advise 
to consult their father’s doctor. He will put them 
right. Only they must turn better boys, for life or 
reason may be lost if such habits are carried on. 


CANARY KATIXG FRATHERS (Constant Reader).—Feed 
on plain diet, give green food, soft water, gravel and 
eand; in fact, treat in a common-sense way and 
your ‘bird will'get well. Remember that pure alr is 

invaluable. 


Tug Cotp Bata (FP. S.).—No, it will do you good. 


Doo axp Pxpestniay Tour (Philatelist).—1. Yes, 
pou. could do this tour on 10%. well. 2. A fox 
terrier. 


Hunca Back (Garibaldi). -No, it is too late now. 


“UN JOVEN INGLEs.”—It is rather hard to advise you, 
ua we do not know your own particular ideas, Our 
recommendation is not to confine yourselt to any 
one make of apparatus, but to get the various parts 
from different dealers. For the amount you give 
us we recommend the following : Camera, the 


the “ Cyclist” 
ns, $13 High 
‘Lens, Rapid Reotilinear, made by 
Mevara. Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, Blate Street Worke, 
Letoester. The first two any dealer will supply you 
with, the lens we recommend you to get direct from 
the makers. We are not at all sure that you would 
not do better to get a halt-plate camera at once, but, 
as you want it for cycling, perhaps you had better 
stick to sour first plan ; you can easily eel all the lot 
afterwurds and get a half-plate set if con want to 
do so. The lens being 2. 18s. 2d., and the tripod 
U. 1s. will see that the whole set cox:s #/. 64, 8d., 
which is a litt e more than you stated, but we are sure 
you will never repent buying really good things at 
first. If you don't get good results with these it 
will be your own fault. These are as light as any you 
can get which are really strong. For an enlarging 
apparatus we should get Hume's Magnum Bonum 
Enlarging Lantern, which costs 4/. 10s., and use your 
own lens. If this is too much for you, we should 
think Griffith's Enlarging Oamera would suit you 
well. This costa 47s. 6d. and enlarges to 12 by 10." If 
u wish to enlarge by daylight, which is very much 
ter if pordble, we should get the latter apparatus. 
You can get either from any dealer, ¢.g. Chapman, 
in Albert Square, Manchester. 
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Correspondence. 
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Caanirs A. Crarp.—We do not see how you can keep 
the solution mentioned longer, as the ouly advice we 
could give would be to put in Nitric Acid, and this 

ou already do! It this does uot preserve it wedon't 
Qnow what will Your idea te to the washing 
bottle with the developer in it and the castor oil on 
the top scems an exce lent one. We do not know 
from experience whether the oil will keep it, but 
we should think it would; you had better try it 
and let us know the result, The bottle is a good idea ; 
you had better draw the end of the delivery tube 
above the surface of the oil when you are not using 
it, and then there can be no entrance for the air. 


J. 8. Ganpexrr.—1. “ Will you kindly inform me 
which is the best maker of Cameras?” Well! this 
is really a poser; besides, what would all the other 
makers think of us? If you want acheap one, we 
can recommend Underwood, or Lancaster, whose 
cameras apy dealer sells. If you want more expen- 
siveones, the Thornton-Pickard Company's “ Ruby ” 
fs a first-rate one; also Perken, Son, & Rayment ; 
and Watson & Sons. 2. If you look in former 
numbers of the “B.O.P.” you will find articles and 
cotoured plates of Birds’ eggs. Others will be given 
from time to time. 


TALKING-MACHINE (“ Ngatimaniapoto”).—No, it can- 
not be arranged for that purpose; you would require 
@ phonograph. A blank disc is not worth more 
than twopeuce. 


“ ADMIRER."—1, Yes, but iron is too soft to last any 
time, and the points would wear away very quickly. 
Much the better plan to use steel. 2. Get a ferrotype 
Bate, cost about 2d.; or thick tinplate will do. 8. 

‘es, record! discs are size of table and are revolved 
away from the needle as directed, or you might break 
the needlepoint and would certainly spoil the disc if 
revolved against the needie. Why do you not read 
the instructions more carefully ? 


AnrHur D. WeeEmys.—You should read the article 
which has already appeared on the Talking-Machine, 
The discs are of vulcanite all made to one size, and 
you have onl: lace them on the machine and 
turn the hi le. No, you do not have to talk into 
it, The T piece can be of any suitable size, say } inch, 
it is immaterial. 


ConsTANT Reaper (Leamington).—We do not know 
the set, but it is probably as good as you can get 
at the price, You ought to be able to get a “fairly 
good" photo with 1t. 


Fraxcors.—(1). “Histoire du XIXe Sidcle,” by Jules 
Michelet. There are three volumes: Vol. 1, “Direc 
toire. Origine des Bonaparte.” Vol. 2, “Jusqu’au 18 
Brumaire.” Vol. 8,“ Jusqu’s Waterloo.” You can, 
therefore, gct thove which sult you. (2). “ Medinm 
sized" is very vague. If the right size for the lamp, 
it will probably work it for three hours. 


ARTHUR TURNER (Plaistow).— We are mach obliged to 
you for your explanation of the working of your 
electric dlarm, which we may be able to utilise in a 
future article.” We don’t see our way to putting it in 
as it stands. 


Ngw READKR.— Make your dynamo exactly double the 
size of that described in the March Part of 1891. 
You can find out the amount of wire required by 
doubling the amount given in the articles. Roughly 
speaking, you will want about 3 ox of number 24 
for the maguet (of course half goes on each leg), 
and 1 oz of number 26 for the armature. The 
magnets ought to be of soft iron. 


“Targy.”—l, We do not see why there should be any 
difficulty in ir constructing a Hunning’s tele- 
phone transmitted to your sketch, For 
the diaphragm we should use an ordinary ferrotype 
Plate, 2. It does not matter whether the core is 
circular or not. 3, We think Bell's receiver would 
be easiest to make work propery. 4 Yes, you 
can work it with a Puiler battery, but as you only 
want ft now and then, we should prefer a Le- 
clanché, as it would last much longer—especially in 
view of your difficulty with the zinc. 6. is is 
the great difficulty, certainly; as a matter of fact, 
a certain amount of action always does go on. 
You can get better resulta if the xincs are dried 
for some days after amalgamating them and before 
they are used, and by using as pure zino as you 
can get. We suppose that you are certain no 
current passes bet» een whiles? It would not happen 
so much in the fuller cell, but after a few hours the 
water will become acid, owing to the transference 
between the solutions through the porous pot. 
and then you will get a little action on the zinc, 


G. 0.—You are not likely to pass the doctor if you have 
8 broken arm. 


W. H. G.—There have been articles on the subject in 
each of the last half-dozen volumes. Your best plan 
would be to get. the penny numbers for tho last 
week iu September fn each year and consuit the 
indexes, . 
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OHAPTER XXI,—IN THE 


Hen all was in readi 


Walk overland. 
“Can the boats go all the way 
Hertz asked. 


** All shouted and fought wildly, mad with terror.” 
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“Yes, sefior. And we shall overtake 
them.” 

“Then your young people shall cer- 
tainly travel in them. Take great care 
of the senorita, Joe.” 

“T carry her if she like,” answered Joe, 
with an honest grin, “ ever so far.” 

“Cheeky nigger!”” Jack muttered. 

“Why,” Harry laughed, “ wouldn't 
you be pleased to carry her yourself if 
she was tired ?"” 

“Ofcourse I should. But that’s another 
thing.” 

“Oh, is it? Why, of course it is !—all 
the difference between white and black.” 

The girl was standing at a distance with 
little Pedro. Joaquin called “ Nindiri!"” 

“That’s her name,” Jack murmured. 
“Nindiri. Isn't it a pretty name?” 

Harry turned away to hide his smiles. 

With modest grace she stepped into the 
boat—Joe and all the Caribs mighty 
attentive ; but she wanted no help. 
Taking her place in the stern with her 
brother, Nindiri grasped the steering 
paddle as a matter of course, and they 
started, towing the new craft. Harry 
could not forbear to say—* Why, Jack, 
she never looked at yon—I mean at us!” 

Jack replied in the same tone, not quite 
easily: “You mustn't mind that, Harry. 
Remember we have not been introduced.” 

They entered the forest under Joaquin's 
guidance, passing the spot where they had 
trapped the tapir. At their approach a 
pack of coyotes slunk off, and a vulture 
hopped hurriedly along the ground, its 
wings outspread to gain impetus for taking 
flight. 

“I guess there’s a something more'n 
ordinary there!” the Sergeant exclaimed. 

“It's a tapir we killed last night,” said 
Jack. ‘We hid it away under those trees.” 

“ An’ you was goin’ ter leaveit? Now, 
that’s what I call trifling with Providence ! 
My son, tapir flesh air uncommonly good 
eating when a man’s hungry. Here you, 
Pepe, give us a holt o’ that machete! If 
I fall an innercent victim to the Guatusos 
through dropping to the rear a matter o’ 
two minutes, I reckon that'll be my look- 
out.” 

He dragged aside the trees and creepers. 
The carcass and the earth all round 
bristled with ants—not a venomousspecies 
happily. With the utmost haste he 
slashed off great pieces of flesh and tossed 
them to the mozo. For the next ten 
minutes, as they marched, both were 
feverishly occupied in destroying the ants 
which clung to them—not without lively 
exclamations. 

The Sergeant's leg, firmly fixed between 
two bamboos, was no better than a 
wooden one. Moreover, the nervous 
irritation caused by the incessant bites 
tried him sadly. He said nothing, but 
Harry observed his condition. 

“This is very bad walking,” said the 
youth to Joaquin. ‘Cannot we rejoin the 
boats ?” 

“If you wish, niio. This way would 
be much shorter.” He turned from his 
course and presently struck the river. 
“We must wait here,’’ he said. 

With a grunt of contentment Tucker 
seated himself upon a root, whilst the 
others looked for orchids. They found 
several worth removing before the boats 
arrived. Then all embarked, Nindiri still 
steering. Joaquin evidently had perfect 
confidence in her skill. To make room 
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Pepe and Kingman clambered into the 
new dug-out, which only needed thwarts 
to be very serviceable. 

On both banks the trees were old and 
many of them covered with parasites, but 
Jack and Harry scarcely glanced at them 
after the first mile. Aware that they 
must then be near the rock through which 
they had passed to view the ancient city, 
their eyes were constantly turned to the 
left bank in the hope of perceiving it above 
the foliage—at least Harry’s were ; Jack's 
as constantly strayed behind him, where 
sat Nindiri beside the old man whom 
little Pedro called “ father.” 

Presently they passed a ruined landing- 
place, from which appeared to run the old 
paved road that had led Hertz to declare 
a city might be near. Blocks of stone of 
irregular size, but apparently all shaped 
with tools, lay scattered in the stream ; 
on the opposite side they saw similar 
stones, and beyond them a line of stunted 
trees which showed where the road 
continued. 

“We struck that path, Joaquin,” Hertz 
exclaimed, “and, assured that it must 
lead to some place of importance, we 
followed it to the edge of the ravine.” 

But Joaquin did not answer. 

From this point the banks rose until 
they were shortly passing between clitis a 
hundred feet high or more, crowned with 
great trees to the very edge and beyond, 
for the naked roots clung to the rock itself. 
Suddenly the precipice on their right— 
that is, the left bank as the strcan ran— 
came to anend. Hertz uttered an excla- 
mation and took out his field-glass, adding 
in Spanish to Joaquin : 

“Isn't that a wall?” 

“ Yes,” answered the old Indian briefly. 
His gloom deepened every moment. 

Beyond the point where the cliff abruptly 
broke off there was a narrow strip of level 
ground, evidently the bottom of a ravine 
or barranca opening on the river, and be- 
yond this the second pile of rock which 
Hertz identified as a wall built by human 
hands. It continued beside the river, 
parallel, for a considerable distance, and 
also appeared to stretch at least as far 
inland up the barranca, but many trees 
intercepted the view. Presently looking 
back, they observed that the natural cliff 
also stretched inland, parallel to that part 
of the wall the angle of which they were 
now passing. 

“T suspect,” said Hertz, “that the 
height on which we stood when we first 
caught sight of the ruined city was part 
of yonder cliff, and this is the ravine into 
which we looked.” 

“J saw no wall,” said Harry. 

“Nor I. But it might be ruinous there— 
hidden by trees. In fact, it would not be 
needed, for the rise of the ground on 
which the city stands makes the barranca 
a hundred feet deep at least there—you 
recollect. Anyway, we may be sure the 
city lies behind that wall, which protected 
it from enemies attacking by water or 
ascending the ravine in this shallow part, 
which is easily accessible from the river.” 
Turning to Joaquin, he questioned him in 
Spanish. 

“It is so, sefor,” the old Indian replied. 
“There are two barrancas. The city 
stands between them.” 

Then they understood. Two of those 
natural fissures, so common in Central 
America—caused by earthquakes—run- 


ning parallel,* or at least converging, 
opened on the river. Between these tiie 
ancient people built their city, protecting 
it where necessary by a great wall. 

“It must be forty feet high—yes, more 
in some places!” Hertz exclaimed. 
“ Look yonder! I have no doubt it rises to 
sixty feet there!” 

“That was a tower, I should think,” 
said Harry. 

“Of course—you're right! There's 
another beyond. What a piece of work 
for men without machines, or iron tools, 
or even beasts of burden!” 

“T tell you, Mister,” said the Sergeant 
testily, ‘it wasn’t men, but giants.” 

“T should rather say ants,” Harry re- 
marked. 

“Bravo! The builders must have been 
numerous and patient and disciplined as 
ants—and like ants they have perished, 
leaving only their nest buried in the 
jungle.” But Hertz was only half at- 
tending. He never took the field-gla:s 
from his eyes. 

Meantime the boats were abreast of the 
river wall. ‘Always the same archi- 
tecture,” he muttered, ‘from Honduras 
toPeru. This might be a fragment of the 
Calle del Triunfo at Cuzco. If we could 
see the bottom courses doubtless they 
would be as amazing as there——” 

“How?” asked Jack. 

“Why, for the incredible size of the 
stones. AtCuzco there is a block twenty- 
seven feet long by fifteen feet in height; and 
at Tichuanacn at least one that measures 
thirty-six feet long.t How many scorcs 
of tons either weighs I can’t suggest.” 

“Mister,” said the Sergeant reproach- 


fuily. “This here spectacle seems 
kinder solemn to me. I don't say no 
more!” 


“You might say what you liked, and I 
shouldn't take offence. A man doesn't 
expect to be believed when he tells things 
incredible. But they're true sometimes, 
all the same. See what huge blocks vcu 
can discern above the reeds and bushes, 
Sergeant,” handing him the glass. “They 
are set among the smaller ones, just to 
hold them tozether. Those small ones 
are big enough though, aren't they? But 
I notice, Harry, that the masonry is not 
so good by faras in Peru. You could not 
distinguish the separate stones in the 
Calle del Triunfo at this distance. The 
surface would look all smooth and solid.” 

They were passing up the middle of tho 
river, which there ran nearly straight. 
The great wall did not rise sheer from 
the water; between it and the Frio there 
was a broad thicket of tall coarse grass 
and reeds, with bushes and even a tree 
here and there. This it wac which 
prevented them from seeing the lower 
courses of masonry. 

“Wal, Mister,” raid the Sergeant, 
handing back the glass,“ I allow they 
must ha’ been first-class giants as lifted 
them stones. An’ l'm certain as ants 
never did it!” 

When near the end of the wall Joaquin 
fave an order to Nindiri, who steered 
towards the bank. The old man then cast 
off the towing-rope and fastened the new 


® Rarrancas are vecessarily parallel, more ot ler, 
since the earthquakes in one district come frem the 
rane point cf the compass. Exceptions ure very 
rare and very awful, necessarily, as that of Lisbon. 

+ Vide CG. R, Markham's 4 History of Peru, pp 
18, 19. 


eraft to a bush with a slip-knot. Coiling 
the slack of the rope, he tossed it to Pepe. 
This done, they proceeded, leaving the 
new boat behind and its occupants, the 
ozo and a Kingman, staring in conster- 
nation. But soon Nindiri, in obedience 
to anothcr order, turned the dug-out 
completely round, and pointed it at the 
bank where they had left the other craft. 

Paddle hard, Caribs!" Joaquin ex- 
claimed. They obeyed, urging the dng- 
out straight for the thicket, growing 
apparently on land, thoughswampy. The 
white men observed these proceedings 
with bewilderment. 

“ Hi!—you leathery old patriarch!” 
cried the Sergeant; “I was wrecked last 
night, an'‘\——" The bows touched, but 
there was no shock. Bending to right 
and left the gracs and reeds gave way 
before the sharp prow. With a surge and 
a rustle the dug-out passed through, going 
more and more slowly as the impetus 
failed. But it carried them far enough. 
When through the hedge, so to call it, the 
astonished voyagers found themselves in 
a channel some five feet wide, and of 
great depth evidently, forthe reeds sprang 
only in a tuft here and there. at sonie 
point doubtless where masses of ruin had 
fallen. 

** Here's an elegant canal!’ muttered 
the Sergeant. 

“If we come across a coal-barge 
presently I shan't Le surprised,” said Jack. 

They entered the canal at its mouth, 
across which the reeds and grass had 
grown. The boat stopped with its bows 
grating against the city wall, which 
formed one side of the channel ; the other 
side also had been a wall, but not a forti- 
fication—built of small stones. roughly 
fitted. In consequence it had mostly 
fallen outwards, and on sucli masses of 
débrts the trees and brushwood got a foot- 
hold among the reeds. Probably there 
had been some more elaborate works at 
the entrance, the decay of which had 
filled the canal almost to the surface at 
this point. As may be supposed, the 
channel was completely hidden trom the 
view of anyone passing up or down the 
Frio. 

Joaquin called to Pepe. who threw over 
the repe which the former had coiled. It 
fell into the dug-out. By its aid the 
Caribs easily hauled the second boat into 
the canal. 

But the city wall was the point of 
inter2:t which the white men were 
observing and examining w.th ever new 
astonishment. 

“ Now, Sergeant,” Hertz cried, “ you've 
no reason to be ashamed of your doubts 
—but just look at these stones!” 

Tucker looked—opened his eyes and 
his mouth gradually as wide as they 
would stretch, slowly closed them, and 
said: 

~ Right yon says, Mister, as I've no call 
to be ashamed. When a plain man hears 
talk of miracles in this here wicked 
generation, what’s the perlitest thing he 
can say? I hope I was perlite?” 

“Oh, yes—perfectly! Now let us see 
what it comes to in feet and inches!” 
He took his tape and measured a great 
stone almost as long as the dug-out. 

~ Twenty-three feet in length, this onc! 
Now for height!—Lend me a spear, 
Joaquin!” Hertz stood on a thwart and 
held up the spear at arm's length. 
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“ Fifteen feet, certainly, if an inch! 
Why, Sergeant, this is nearly as big as 
the monster at Cuzco! As I said, I can’t 
suggest the weight any more than I can 
how they got it in position.” 

“Let be, Mister! Ther’ ain't no need 
ter hit me agen. I take it all back.” 

“There's another yonder more than 
twice as tall asIam!” Harry exclaimed. 

“Nearly three times as tall, Harry. 
And here’s one with—one—two—three— 
nine angles—every one fitting exactly. 
Well, we must go on. I suppose there's 
an opening somewhere.” 

The channel appeared to run the v. hole 
length of the wall facing the river. No 
opening was visible as yet. 

Meanwhile Joaquin had straightened 
the reeds and grass so as to hide, as far 
as might be, the traces of their entrance. 
This is not difficult in a country where 
alligators abound, for any disturbance of 
a river bank is naturally attributed to 
them. 

The old Indian tcok his place in the 
leading dug-out, and they went on, still 
towing the other boat, hauling themselves 
along by the weeds and bushes which 
clung to the masonry on_ either side. 
Stones as big as that measured, and bigger, 
succeeded. There was no sign of mortar. 
Above those monsters—which be it 
observed were not the lowest course, since 
the wall descended to the bottom of the 
canal—the stones decreased in size gradu- 
ally. Not one was square. They may 
probably have been boulders split as the 
natural shape suggested, in such manner 
as to cause the least waste of material ; 
that is, rongh corners had been sliced off, 
smoothed and mortised so as to form 
many-angled blocks which could be fitted 
together exactly. 

~ There are similar fortifications all over 
southern Europe and many parts of Asia,” 
said Hertz, ‘so ancient that the tradition 
of their building was lost when human 
annals begin; and everywhere they were 
attributed togiants—giants, Sergeant——”’ 

“There, now!’ Tucker interrupted; 
“T've allus heard them ancients was wise 
folks 1” 

“Therefore the Greeks called them 
Cyclopean, and so do we. I don’t mean 
that the people who built like this in 
America had any connection with those 
who did the same in Europe.—But this 
canal is very puzzling. What's the use 
of it? The river was a natural moat. 
And I don’t see any opening in the wall 
for boats to enter or for troops to sally 
ont.” Hertz turned to the old Indian. 
“ Joaquin, do you know what the canal 
was made for?” 

“It carried water into the city, sefior.” 

“Bless me! Well, why not? The 
Peruvians had grand aqueducta and 
reservoirs.” 

“It's all very wonderful,” said Jack. 
« But how are we going toget out? And 
if we can’t get out, what was the good of 
getting in?” 

“Patience, my boy. We know by this 
time that Joaquin understands what he is 
about.” 

They pushed on faster now. Presently 
a long, low opening came into view. At 
least twenty feet wide was the mouth of 
this passage, but between the surface of 
the canal and the great slab which sup- 
ported the wall above it, there were not 
more than twelve inches of space ! Beyond 
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the opening the channel continued as 
before, parallel to tha wall. Joaquin cried 
“ Halt!" 

“Are we to enter that black hole?” 
Jack asked. 

“Why,” cried Harry, “it's a good 
thing we're heavily laden. As it is, we 
shall have to lie down! And the new 
boat will never go through!” 

“ An’ where o’ mercy do the hole lead,” 
the Sergeant added—“ barrin’, I'd say, 
that oncomfortable place as a man don't 
speak of unless there's occasion ?” 

Hertz questioned Joaquin, who said, 
“Tt leads to a pool in the city.” 

* An’ d'ye mean to tell me, Indio,” cid 
the filibuster in Spanish, ‘as there's no 
more Christ'an road to the city than 
this 2” 

“Of ccurse there is,” ho replied im- 
patiently. ‘ There’s the way the Indians 
will follow straight, looking for us.” 

“Humph! Then maybe we'd best 
turn to an’ get this ramshackle craft 
round.” 

It proved no easy task. The new boat 
was again cast loose and pushed up the 
canal out of the way—that must be left 
behind. Then the lows of the dug-cut 
were forced as far into the mouth as they 
would go. All disembarked now, and’ 
standing on the shattered wall lifted the. 
stern laboriously across it until it was. 
level with the opening, then lifted it 
down, of course pushing the boat 
farther into the darkness—the canal, it 
will be remembered, was only five feet 
wide. 

Joaquin was the first to re-embark.. 
Crawling along the bottom of the dug- 
out he disappeared. The Caribs, who hadi 
shown no signs of revolt since Joaquin's 
intimation, which they understood, fol- 
lowed, then Hertz, the youths, and 
Tucker. Nindiri and Pedro came last. 
Pushing against the nearest wall with 
their paddles, the Caribs forced the beat . 
forward while Joaquin lita lantern, which 
made visible rather than dispelled the 
darkness where they entered, 

“Heaven hev’ mercy!” 

“Gracious! What's this ?"* 

“Saints and martyrs! Help, help!" 

The Caribs’ exclamations were yet more 
piercing, but unintelligible. 

The bravest of men would have cried 
out in horror and panic. As they pushed 
in, a rustling sounded in the black void 
above—spread quick as thought, deepened 
and grew, still soft and tremulous, but. 
terrific in volume. The air was all alive. 
A mighty wind swept over them—and on 
the instant furry monsters innumerabla 
struck their faces, clawed in their hair, 
hung on their shoulders, covered them as. 
they crouched in a writhing mass. Tho. 
stench that suddenly arose was poisonous. 
All shouted and fought wildly—mad with 
terror. For the moment even Hertz Icst 
his wits. 

“Murci¢lagos! Murciélagos, seiores ! 
yelled Joaquin. “They will not harm 
ron!” 

“It's bats!’ Hertz cried. 
frightened, boys!"? * 

This explanation calmed the panic, 
Everyone began to laugh with hysterical 
vehemence. 

“Why didn't yer say so before?” 
growled Tucker. “Old Pow-wow will 
have his little joke, I reckon. Sweet 
critturs! I've squelched a good two- 
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three, takin’ ’em for imps o’ darkness, an’ 
ther’ ain’t no perfumes in our outfit, I 
guess. Just pass the light round, Mister! 
There's a powerful lot of yer murther- 
lagos sticking to us up an’ down in this 
neighbourhood.” 

The bats mostly took flight again as the 
lantern approached, and the killed were 
thrown overboard. But they left an over- 
powering reek behind, and tho hands of all 
streamed with blood drawn by their sharp 
teeth. 

Recovering from this grotesque but 
very serious alarm, they lit the other lan- 
tern and surveyed the passage. It was 
quite twenty feet wide and very lofty 
beyond the entrance. On either side was 
® ledge scarcely above the level of the 
water, quite broad enough for two men to 
walk abreast—or fight, doubtless, if neces- 
sary. All was excellently constructed— 
the roof single slabs of stone; for no 
Indian race was acquainted with the arch, 
though the Peruvians had nearly reached 
that discovery when driven back into bar- 
barism by the Spanish Conquest. The 
depth of water was so great that Hertz 
could not find bottom with the longest 
spear. A slow, steady current ran towards 
the other mouth, bearing them along. 

They were paddling on comfortably 
enough when Joaquin at the bows shrieked 
out— 

“Guarda! Guarda!” 

As he spoke there was a boiling and 
eddying in the water—a long, hideous 
snout surged up into the misty light and 
two evil eyes, grcon and glassy, stared at 
them. Jack, hardly knowing what he 
did, threw a paddle and struck it hard. 
The alligator turned with a ponderous 
whisk, as smooth as oil, but so strong that 
it raised a big wave—and charged the wall 
blindly in its effort to escape. They 
heard the thud as it struck. Instantly, 
however, it set its fore paws on the ledge 
and clambered half up, arching its horrid 
glistening shoulders—dropped back witha 
blinding splash, and vanished. Doubtless 
it passed out. Before they had time to 
speak Joaquin called again, and the swirl 
of water told that another had gone by 
unseen. A third followed, and a fourth. 

“Wal,” said the filibuster, “ we know 
where we're a goin’ now. ‘This air the 
back way to the city menagerie, an’ all 
the beasts has got loose!” 

“Why didn’t I shoot that first alli- 
gator ?” murmured Jack regretfully. “I 
shall never have such a chance.” 

“JT hope not for all our sakes,” said 
Hertz; “a blow of his tail would have 
swamped us!” 

“Do you remark the muchacha, com- 
rades?” Tucker exclaimed. “She takes 
no more count 0’ bats an’ alligators than 
if they was romping kittens !—But say, 
Indio,” he added, turning to Joaquin, “ do 
you reckon this here a cheerful promenade 
for young ladies ?"" 

“Senor,” the old man answered, 
“Nindiri_ has entered the city by this 
channel alone at night.” 

“Oh, wal, if it's a pretty maid's fancy, 
us Caballeros air delighted, I’m sure! 
There's a squaw fora warrior, boys! I’m 
not Prospecting for one myself, being 
suited in a kinder way. But there sits the 
article—I p'int her out!” 

“ Thank you!” laughed Harry. “ We've 
Noticed her.” Poor Jack could not reply 
—he had noticed her indeed! 
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There was no fear of alligators nor of 
bats beyond the entrance. They paddled 
steadily over the black water, beneath the 
black vault, between walls shiny with 
damp that glistened in the lantern light. 
Here and there above the le ges—“ side 
walks,” Tucker called them—were out- 
lines sculptured in low relief upon the 
stones and painted. They could scarcely 
be made out in passing, and no one 
dreamed of a halt; but apparently it was 
the same gigantic figure repeated—a god 
with a scarlet face and a scarlet right 
hand outstretched, holding a sceptre. 

“ How often we have met with the red 
hand!” said Harry. “Do you recollect 
that Joaquin had it painted on his chest 
that night ?”” 

The aqueduct curved to the left in a 
broad sweep. For a distance of half a 
mile probably they followed it before the 
faintest light appeared ahead. At length 
a dusky slit glimmered far off, growing 
whiter and whiter. Presently the water 
beneath shone with reflections—they were 
nearing the outlet—here, as at the 
entrance, almost blocked by a great stone. 

“T'd a'most undertake to say,”’ remarked 
the Sergeant, “as the city was never 
captured by an attack through this ditch.” 

“But an army might creep through by 
stealth,’ Jack objected. 

“No, my son. You must reckon with 
human natur’ in war—special, Ind’an war. 
Men would be feared o’ the silence an’ 
turn back, if the ditch weren't occupied ; 
an’ if it was they’d be beaten back.” 

Alligators showed again as the light 
strengthened, but their way of escape was 
clear now, and only long waves betrayed 
them hurrying under water outwards. 
Ata word from Joaquin the Caribs paddled 
strongly, shouting and singing in the cheer- 
ful old way at the prospect of daylight once 
more. At the last moment they shipped 
their paddles. All lay down—-the boat 
shot through the opening and they saw 
the blessed sky again. 

It was a curious scene they beheld on 
glancing up. This, the reservoir of the 
ancient town, lay far beneath the level 
of the soil. A hundred feet high at least 
were the walls which surrounded it, 
perhaps double that. They looked up 
as from the bottom of a great well, two 
acres in extent. The shape was circular. 
But one who did not know would have 
thought it only a volcanic crater, such as 
are common in these lands; that it was 
doubtless originally, but the lower part 
at least had been encircled by walls, 
hidden now mostly by trees and shrubs 
which not only fringed the top but clothed 
the sides. 

The reservoir itself was a pretty sheet 
of water. Most of it lay in deep shadow, 
and all round those great trees, mahogany 
and silk-cotton chiefly, intercepted the 
sunshine. But the central space sparkled 
all the more gaily. It was covered with 
water-lilies. So thickly sprang the flowers 
that in the cool shadow beyond they 
whitened the whole surface. But there 
were logs floating among them, which 
presently disappeared, one after another— 
alligators! 

A few strokes of the paddle carried them 
across, Nindiri steering, and behind a tall 
mahogany springing from the wall, which 
it had split and riven, holding several big 
stones suspended in the clasp of its roots, 
they saw the ruin of a flight of steps. 


“We land here?” Hertz asked, and 
Joaquin nodded. 

“ Hooray!" cried Jack, as he sprang 
ashore and began to climb. 

“Stop, you lazy young skellum!” 
Hertz called, “ and do yourshare in unload- 
ing, if we are to unload!" 

“Oh, I'll come back for that and bring 
you the news,” he answered. 

“Don’t let us wait now,” said Harry. 
“Jack will have the best of the excite- 
ment! There are no Costa Ricans to 
plunder our things here.” 

So all disembarked and followed Jack. 
But the steps were little more than a 
trace, several feet of bare and slippery rock 
intervening between those that remained. 
This made the ascent terrible for Tucker; 
it demanded the exercise of just those 
muscles which had been wounded. Hertz 
and Harry had to pull him up whilst Joe 
pushed from below. So they did not 
make much progress. Jack returned be- 
fore they had climbed the first flight and 
stood silent above, waiting for them. 

“Flight” is the proper term, for when 
they reached the top the steps came to an 
end upon a terrace, and from this point 
the road mounted on an incline, cut ina 
series of zigzags; just the system which 
engineers use now to avoid a descent too 
steep. 

“Oh, come quick!” said Jack breath- 
lessly. ‘“ I have something to show you.” 

“Ay, go with him,” urged the Ser- 
geant, “ whiles I rest a bit!” 

So they walked up the incline, which 
was smooth enough, being cut in the 
solid rock apparently; of course they 
could not see the next zigzag. 

“ Mr. Hertz,” said Harry, stopping, “I'm 
prepared to believe almost anything of the 
old Indians now. But I won't believe 
they cut this road. Look! It’s not less 
than sixty feet, I’m sure, beneath the 
surface.” 

“Docome along!" Jack cried. 

But Hertz was struck. “ Yes, it’s in- 
credible. And see, the walls are quite 
rough.” 

“Oh, do come along!” Jack repeated. 
But they looked and pried. 

“Why, Harry, as you say, it’s impossible 
they could have cut it down! But sup- 
pose they built it up? They would 
throw in rubbish and make their road 
onthe top. It would be tremendous work, 
but possible.” 

“Oh, will you comealong! ” Jack cried, 
distracted. 

“That isan explanation,” said Harry. 
And they advanced. At the opening of 
the next zigzag he exclaimed, “Oh, yes, 
you are right! See how it widens 
here——” He stopped suddenly. 

“This is what I wanted to show you,” 
said Jack, with the calmness of suppressed 
emotion. 

Beside the path stood a broad terrace 
raised only a few feet above the ground. 
Trees had forced their way between the 
stones, tilting them up at all sorts of angles 
—very few remained horizontal—and 
shrubs sprang from every crevice. Among 
the trees on either side stood a number of 
tall pillars covered with carvings. The 
nearest was a monolith eighteen feet high, 
two feet eight inches wide at the base, 
gradually broadening to the summit, 
where it was over three feet in width. 
On the side fronting the pai were sculp- 
tured in very bold relief the face, arms, 


hands, and feet of a man; tho rest was 
hidden by carving —elaborate, but quite un- 
intelligible if meant to represent clothing. 
The expression of the face was lifelike, 
gentle, benign. Above the plumed head of 
the figure and below its sandalled feet were 
other grotesque sculpturings—the whole 
surface of the stone was covered with them. 

«Ach! this is grand!” muttered Hertz. 
“Grand, and maddening !” 

“And it is the beginning!" Harry ex- 
claimed. “ What shall we see beyond ?” 

“The same,” said Jack. * All the way 
up!” 

From where they stood they counted 
six pillars on the right hand—four erect 
and two fallen; on their left were three 
upright and three fallen. The roadway 
was not less than thirty feet broad. 
Whilst they remained observing and com- 
menting, rooted to the spot, Nindiri and 
Pedro passed behind them unnoticed. 
Presently the Sergeant came limping up. 
He stopped at the mouth of the zigzag and 
shaped his lips for a whistle, but in silence. 
After a while he advanced, and spoke— 

“Hev’ ye been in Greece, Mister?" 

“Yes,” Hertz answered. 

“An’ in Rome?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Did ye see aught like this spectacle in 
them there countries ?” 

“No.” 

“Then maybe ye'll allow, this time, as 
Emurrica whips Creation!” 

They could not but laugh, though Hertz 
said reproachfully, “I thought, Sergeant, 
thatsceneslike thismade you feel solemn?” 

“So they do—so they do! Ain't it a 
solemn thing as Creation should be 
whipped 2 Wal, now, let's consider 

geeece 


“No—no, Sergeant!’ said Harry. 
“Please look on in silence. You cannot 
help making us laugh, and if Joaquin 
heard us the consequence might be grave.” 
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“ That’s a reason, Rosebud. I'm dumb.” 
And he rested himself on a fallen block. 

Hertz examined the left side of the 
figure. “Ach /” he exclaimed, “ there's 
writimg here!” 

Two separate rows of tablets, each filled 
with unmistakable hieroglyphs, sculptured 
in the same high relief as the ornamenta- 
tion in front, extended from the bottom 
to the top. The hieroglyphs consisted of 
strange devices interspersed with straight 
lines and dots varying in number from 
one of each to four on a single tablet. 
Except a hand, open or closed, here and 
there, the figures were as shapeless as 
unintelligible. The youths moved round 
the pillar. Its back and remaining side 
were covered with similar tablets. 

“What do you make of them, Mr. 
Hertz?” Harry asked. 

“Ah, my boy, I wish I could make 
anything of them! What we see here I 
funcy is the record of the man represented 
in front—probably some hero of the ancient 
race, and not a god. So far as I know, the 
gods are always drawn of terrible aspect, 
to excito fear. I have scen portrait figures 
before. But there is something unusual 
here. Observe how boldly the hieroglyphs 
stand out, and how clean they are. Think 
what that means.” 

“I'm afraid I don’t see any special 
meaning in it.” 

The Sergeant came forward. ‘“ Maybe 
it's a question o’ woodcraft, an’ ye’ll 
allow mea say.” He examined briefly 
and pronounced : 

“Ye’re right, Mister! This here idol 
has been cleaned an’ touched up lately— 
not for the first time, neither. I reckon 
it’s been kept in trim for a many years. 
See this next one—on the ground. It's 
a'most like an old tree covered with moss.” 

“ But, Mr. Hertz,” said Harry, “do you 
think it possible there are any living inhabi- 
tants here who would tend the old gods?” 
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“Why not? We know one Indian 
who has not forgotten them." 

“He stands in rear of us just now,” 
said the Sergeant quietly. 

Turning, they saw Joaquin. His face 
showed no sign of expression, but its utter 
blank as he gazed upon the figure had a 
stubborn constraint moro significant than 
gestures. 

“Speak to him, Harry,” Hertz whis- 
pered. “ Ask him to explain.” 

“ Joaquin,” ld Harry, “we aro stran- 
gers—lost in wonder and admiration before 
these great works of your forefathers. 
When we return to our distant home we 
shall tell what wo have seen. But people 
will ask who were the great men of old 
who did such marvels, and we shall not be 
able to answer. You know! Is it not. 
right to inform us, that we imay tell all 
the world how glorious were your fore- 
fathers, how civilised and how powerful? ” 

Joaquin thought awhile, still looking at. 
the figure, then turned his eyes slowly 
upon the youth, and answered : 

“Tt is little I know. Ages have passed. 
But speak.” 

“What do these statues represent?” 
Hertz asked quickly. 

“This,” said Joaquin, “was a priest 
long ago!” 

“A good man?’ 

“A good man. He ruled the city.” 

“ And is this the record of his good and 
great deeds?” Hertz went on with sup- 
pressed eagerness, pointing to the hicro- 
glyphs carved on one side. 

“It is, senor.” 

“Can you read it?” 

Joaquin thought again intently. He 
spoke after a long while, but not in reply 
to Hertz’s question. 

“The flower you seek is close at hand, 
senor. Follow me!” 

He led them back towards the steps. 

(To be continued.) 


OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gortz,” “ Adrift in the Pacific,” ete, ete. 


Ext day, beneath a baobab-tree, which 

sheltered them from the fiery rays of 

the sun, two men were in conversation. 

As they had come up the principal street 

of Loango, where they had met by the 

Steatest chance, they had recognised each 
other, with many gestures of surprise. 

One had said— 

“ You—here? " 

“Yes—here!"’ the other had repliel. 

d at a sign from the first, who was 

uk, the second, a Portuguese named 
Barroso, had followed him out of the 
town. 

Although Saouk did not speak the 
‘8nguage of Barroso, Barroso spoke the 
language of his Excellency, for he had 
ved for some time in Egypt. Two old 
Scquaintances these. Barroso was one of 
the band of adventurers under Saouk 
When he was engaged in every kind of 
depredation, without being troubled by 
the police of the Viceroy, thanks to the 
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influence of Mourad, his father, the cousin 
of Kamylk Pasha. When the band had 
been broken up, after two or three out- 
rages too bad to be overlooked, Barroso 
had disappeared. Returning to Portugal, 
where there was no scope for his pe- 
culiar abilities, he had left Lisbon to work 
in a factory at Loango. At this period 
the trade of the colony, almost ruined by 
the abolition of the slave trade, was re- 
duced to the export of ivory, palm-oil, 
ground-nuts, and mahogany. 

Atthe moment, this Portuguese, who had 
been a sailor, and. was then about fifty, 
commanded a small vessel named the 
Portalegre, engaged in the coasting trade. 

Barroso was possessed of a conscience 
so utterly devoid of scruples and an 
audacity acquired in his old trade that 
made him just the man Saouk wanted 
for his criminal machinations. When 
they reached the foot of this baobab— 
which the arms of twenty men could not 


have encircled, though it was nothing 
compared with the banyan at Muscat— 
they could talk, without fear of being over- 
heard, of anything they pleased that 
threatened the safety of Antifer and his 
companions. 

To begin with, they told each other 
how they had spent their lives since the 
Portuguese had left Egypt, and then Saouk 
came to busincs; without beating about 
the bush. Although he took good care 
not to let Barroso know the immense 
amount of treasure he was anxious to get 
hold_ of, he did not fail to tempt his 
cupidity with the bait of a considerable 
sum to be gained. 

“But,” added he, “to help me I want 
& man, resolute, courageous——” 

“You know me, Excellency,’’ replied 
the Portuguese, “and you know that 1 will 
stop at nothing.” 

“Tf you have not changed.” 

“T have not changed.” 
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“Know, then, that there are four men 
we must get rid of, and perhaps a fifth, 
if I find it necessary to disembarrass 
myself of a certain Ben Omar, whose 
clerk Iam supposed to be, under the name 
of Nazim.” 

“ One more makes little difference.” 

“In this case certainly, as he will give 
you no trouble.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“This is my plan,” replied Saouk, after 
looking about to see that he would not be 
overheard. “Three of these men are 
Frenchmen—a certain Captain Antifer, 
his friend, and his nephew—and a Tuni- 
sian banker named Zambuco, just landed 
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“What is that?” 

“T am in command of a vessel of a 
hundred and fifty tons, taking goods from 
one port to another along the coast. My 
ship is going to start in a couple of days 
for Baracka, on the Gaboon, alittle to the 
north of Ma-Yumba.” 

“Ah! we might take advantage of that. 
Antifer would be only too pleased to take 
passage in her to avoid the fatigues and 
dangers of a land journey. You can land 
usat Ma-Yumba, deliver your goods at the 
Gaboon, and return topick us up. And 
while we are on the passage to Loango——"’ 

“ That is understood.” 

“ How many men have you on board?” 


““There are four men we must get rid of.” 


at Loango, to take possession of a treasure 
deposited on one of the islands in the Gulf 
of Guinea.” 

“ Whereabouts 2” 

“Near Ma-Yumba Bay,” replied the 
Egyptian. “Their intention is to travel 
up the coast to that town, and I think it 
will be easy to attack them as they are re- 
turning with their treasure to wait for the 
steamer from San Paul to Dakar.” 

“ Nothing easier,” said Barroso. “Iean 
find a dozen trusty fellows, always ready 
for business, who would be glad to assist 
you for an agreed sum.” 

“T was sure of it, Barroso; and inthese 
desert places we would be sure tosucceed.” 

“OF conrse, But Ihave a better plan 
to propose." 


“Twelve.” 

“You can trust them ?” 

ks re myself.”’ 

“And what are you taking to the 
Gaboon?” : i 

“A cargo of ground-nuts, and six ele- 
phants bought by a house at Barackn, 
which are to be sent on to a menagerie in 
Holland.” 

“You do not speak French?” 

“No.” 

“ Do not forget that I am not supposed 
to speak it or to understand it. T will tell 
Ben Omar to make the proposal to you, 
and Antifer will not hesitate to accept it.” 

Loango is not under Portuguese rule. 
like Angola and Benguela. It is one of 
the independent kingdoms of the Congo, 


bounded by the Gaboon on the north and 
the Zaire on the south. But at this 
period, from Cape Lopez to the Zaire, the 
native kings recognised the sovereign of 
Loango, and paid him tribute, generally 
in slaves. Such were Cassange, Tomba, 
Libolo, and other vassals reigning over 
the much-divided smaller territories. 

But although the king of Loango is the 
monarch of a country that rejoices in 
independence, it does not follow that its 
roads are sufficiently guarded, and-that 
travellers are free from peril; and so it 
would have been difficult to find a terri- 
tory more favourable or a sea more 
suitable for a foul action. 

‘This it was that made Juhel so anxious 
—at least, with regard to the land journey. 
Tf his uncle thought little about it, upset 
as he was, the young captain conld not 
contemplate without serious alarm this 
Jand journey of a hundred and twenty 
miles along the coast to Ma-Yumba Bay. 
He thought it his duty to tell the barge- 
man of this. 

“ What wonld you do. my boy ?" replied 
Tregomain. ‘The cork 1s drawn, and we 
must drink the contents.” 

“In fact,” continued Juhel, “it was 
only a promenade between Muscat and 
Sohar; and then we were in good com- 
pany.” 

“Could we not make up a caravan of 
natives at Loango?” 

“T would no more trust these niggers 
than I would the hyenas and leopards 
and lions of the district.” 

« Ai! are there plenty of those beasts?" 

“Plenty of them, to say nothing of 
lentas, which are venomous vipers; of 
cobras which spit their foam at your face ; 
of pythcns thirty feet long.” 

“A nice place, my boy! Really, this 
excellent Pasha could not have chosen a 
more e.nvenient one! And you think 
that these natives” 

“ Are not particularly intelligent, being 
like nearly all the Congoese ; but they are 
intelligent enough to rob ard massacre 
the fools who venture into this a-ominable 
country.” 

This fragment of dialogue give. a fair 
sample of the anxieties that Juhel shared 
with Tregomain. And consequently they 
were both greatly relieved when Saouk, 
by means of Ben Omar, introduced the 
Portuguese Barroso to Captain Antifer 
and the Tunisian banker. No long stages 
across these dangerous countrics, no 
fatigues in this excessive climate duri 
so long a journey. As Saouk had said 
nothing of his previous connection with 
Barroso, and as Juhel could have no 
notion that these two scoundrels had 
formerly known one another, his suspicions 
were not aroused. The voyage was to be 
by sea to Ma-Yumba Bay. The weather 
was fine. They would be there in two 
days. The vessel would land the pas- 
sengers, go on to Baracka, embark them 
on her return, and they would all get 
back to Loango for the next steamer to 
take them to Marseilles. Never had 
fortune declared itself so clearly in favour 
of Captain Antifer. Of course he would 
have to pay well for his passage. But 
what mattered the cost ? 

There were two days to wait at Loango, 
until the half-dozen elephants sent up 
from the interior were shipped on beard 
the Portalegre. And so Tregomain and 
Juhel—the former always anxicus to learn 
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—amused themselves by strolling through 
the town, the “ banza”’ as it is called in 
Congoese. 

Neither Antifer nor Zambuco could 
have told you if Loango were peopled by 
wiites or blacks. No! their eyes looked 
elsewhere. They were searching far away, 
more to the north, for an imperceptible 
point, a point unique in this world, a sort 
of enormous diamond with fascinating 
scintillations, weighing thousands of carats, 
and worth millions of pounds. Ah! 
How impatient they were to set foot on 
island number two, and reach the end of 
their adventurous campaign ! 

On May 22, at sunrise, the vessel was 
ready to sail. The six elephants had ar- 
rived the night before, and been embarked 
with the necessary precautions. They 
were magnificent animals that would not 
have disgraced Sam Lockhart'scireus. It 
need scarcely be said that they were 
stowed in the hold. Maybe it was not 
very prudent to load a vessel of a hundred 
anl fifty tons with such masses, which 
might interfere with its equilibrium. 
Jnhel mentioned this to the bargeman. 
The vessel was, however, rather beamy 
and drew very little water, so as to en- 
able her to come close in over the shallows. 
She had two masts, rather far apart, and 
was of square rig. A vessel of this kind 
!y sails well before the wind, andthough 
ay not be very speedy, she can at least 
be safely worked within sight of the coast. 

Besides, the wind was favourable. At 
Loango, as in all the countries of the Gulf, 
the rainy season, which begins in Sep- 
tember, ends in May, under the influence 
of winds coming from the north-west. 
On the other hand, though it may be fine 
from May to September, how insupport- 
able is the heat, which is only tempered a 
little by the abundant dew of the nights! 
Since they had landed, our travellers had 
melted and grown thinner visibly. More 
thaa ninety-three degrees in the shade! 

n this country—if we are to believe 

certain explorers, little worthy of faith, 
who ought to have been born in Bouches- 
du-Rhone or Gastony—the dogs are 
obliged to be continually on the move to 
Prevent them from burning their paws on 
the incandescent soil, and wild boars are 
fornd actually cooked in their skins! 
Tregomain was almost inclined to believe 
these stories. 
_ The Portalegre sct sail at cight o'clock 
inthe morning. The passengers were all 
on board, men and elephants. The 
ftoups were as usual: Captain Antifer 
and Zambuco, more hypnotised than ever 
by this island number two—and what a 
Weight would be lifted from them when 
the look-out sighted it on the horizon! 
Tregomain and Juhel, one forgetting the 
seas of Africa for the channel and harbour 
of St. Malo, the other thinking of nothing 
but breathing the refreshing breeze. 
Saouk and Barroso, talking together— 
and what was there to be astonished at, 
as they spoke the same language, and it 
Was owing to their meeting that Antifer 
had obtained a passage on the vessel ? 

The crew consisted of a dozen sturdy 
fellows, mostly Portuguese, and of very 
Unprepossessing appearance. The uncle 
was absorbed in his thoughts, and did not 
Notice this; but the nephew remarked it, 
‘nd communicated his impressions to the 

argeman, who replied that in such tem- 
Feratures it is hazardous to judge of 
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people by their looks, and that one must 
not be too particular with regard to the 
crew of an African vessel. 

With the prevailing wind, the voyage 
up the coast promised to be delightful. 
« Portentosa Africa !"’ Tregomain would 
have said if he had known the pompous 
epithet with which the Romans greeted 
this continent. In truth, if their thoughts 
had not been elsewhere, Captain Antifer 
and his companions, in passing the factory 
of Chillu, would have abandoned them- 
selves to the just admiration which the 
natural beauties of the coast deserved. 
Alone among them the bargeman gazed 
at it all like a man who wished to carry 
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hnge mammals, capable of drinking a ton 
of this limpid water as easily as the barge- 
man would have tossed off a glass—herds 
of hippopotamuses, looking at a distance 
like pink pigs, whose flesh, it seems, is 
not despised by the natives 

On the edge of the shore were troops of 
monkeys, leaping from one tree to another, 
howling and grimacing when, by a move- 
ment of the rudder, the Portalegre 
approached the beach. 

The birds, the hippopotamuses and 
monkeys would have done no harm to our 
travellers if they had had to walk from 
Loango to Ma-Yumba. No; what would 
have been a more serious danger was the 


“Graceful antelopes and giraffes.” 


away with him some remembrance of his 
journey. And what could he have more 
splendid than this succession of green 
forests covering the hillsides, dominated 
here and there by the heights of the 
Strauch mountains, bathed with hot 
mists in their deep ravines. From mile 
to mile the beach ran back to give passage 
to the watercourses coming from the thick 
woods which the tropical heats could not 
dry up. It is true that all this water did 
not reach the sea. Flocks of birds were 
gathered to drink of it—peacocks, ostriches, 
pelicans, divers, animated the landscape 
with the beatings of their wings. Herds 
of graceful antelopes and giraffes, troops 
of “ empolangas,”’ or elands of the Cape— 


presence of leopards and lions, which were 
seen bounding about the underwood— 
wonderfully supple brutes, anything but 
safe to meet with. When the night came, 
ther2 were gruff howlings and Ingubrious 
bayings to break the impressive silence 
which followed the fall of night. This 
concert reached the vessel like the moan- 
ing that precedes a storm. Troubled and 
excited, the elephants became restive in 
the hold, replying by savage grunts, and 
shaking so as tomake the vessel’s timbers 
groan. Decidedly the cargo was likely to 
cause uneasiness to the passengers. 

Four days elapsed. Nothing occurred 
to break the monotony of the voyage. 
The fine weather continued. The sea was 
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adead calm and Ben Omar felt no disecom- 
fort. There was no pitching, no rolling ; 
and although the Portalegre was heavily 
Jaden, she was almost insensible to the 
long undulations of the surge, which died 
out in a light surf on the beach. 

For his part, the bargeman never 
imagined that a voyage at sea could be so 
quiet. 
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“And what do you think they are 
meditating, my boy ?”” replied Tregomain. 
“Tt will be too late; for we ought to be 
near our goal.”’ 

In fact, at sunrise on May 27, after doub- 
ling Cape Banda, the Portalegre was within 
twenty miles of Ma-Yumba. This Juhel 
ascertained from Ben Omar. who, at his 
request, asked Saouk, who asked Barroso. 


Antifer and Zambuco kept their eyes at 
the telescope, the glass of which they 
rubbed again and again. 

Unfortunately the wind was light, the 
breeze almost gone. The Portalegre was 
hardly making two knots an hour. 

About one o'clock she rounded Point 
Matooti. There was a shout of joy on 
board. The future brothers-in-law had 


“One would think we were on the 
Charmante Amélie, between the banks of 
the Rance,” he said to his young friend. 

“Yes,” objected Juhel, “with this dif- 
ference—that there was not on the Char- 
mante Amélie a captain like this Barroso, 
and a passenger like this Nazim, whose 
intimacy with the Portuguese seemis to me 
more and more suspicious.” 


“* Wonderfully supple brutss.” 


They would arrive, then, that very 
evening at this little port of the Loango 
country. Already the coast began to 
curve in behind Point Matooti, describing 
a large bay, at the end of which the town 
was hidden. If island number two 
existed, if it occupied the place indicated 
in the document, it ought to be some- 
where in this bay; and consequently 


simultaneously sighted a series of islets in 
the bay. Assuredly the one they were in 
search of was one of the series! But 
which? That they would find out next 
day, when they observed the sun. ¢ 
Five or six miles to the east Ma-Yumba 
appeared, on a spit of sand between t 
sea and the Banya brook, with its factories. 
its houses, luminous among the trees. In 


front of the beach were a few fishing-boats, 
like large white birds. 

How calm was the surface of the bay! 
A canoe could not have been more tran- 
quil on the surface of a lake—what shall 
we say ?—on the surface of a pond, or even 
on a large bowl of oil. The rays of the 
sun poured vertically down. Tregomain 
streamed like a fountain in a park on a 
festival day. 

The Portalegre drew nearer, thanks to 
a few intermittent puffs from the west. 
The islands in the bay became more dis- 
tinct. There were six or seven of them, 
like baskets of verdure. 

At six o'clock in the evening the vessel 
was abreast of this archipelago. Antifer 
and Zambuco remained standing in the 
bows. Saouk, forgetting himself a little, 
could not hide his impatience, and justi- 
tied by his manner the suspicions of Juhel. 
These three men devoured with their eyes 
the first of theseislands. Did they expect 
to see it spout up a shower of millions 
from its flanks as from a crater of 
gold ? 

If they had known that the island in 
which Kamylk Pasha had buried his trea- 
sure was composed only of sterile rocks 
and bare stones, without a tree, without a 
shrub, no doubt they would have cried in 
despair— 

“No! It is not that one yet!” 

But since 1831 there had been thirty- 
one years in which Nature had had time 
to cover the island with masses of ver- 
dure. 

The Portalegre approached it slowly, 
so as to round its northern point, her sails 
barely filled with the dying evening 
breeze. If the wind fell altogether, they 
would have to anchor and wait for the 
daylight. 

But, suddenly, a lamentable groaning 
was heard at the bargeman’s side. He 
turned to see what it was. 

It was Ben Omar. The notary was 
pale ; he was livid; his heart was in his 
lips—he was sea-sick. 

What! In such calm weather, in this 
sleepy bay, without a furrow on its 
surface ? 

Yes! And there was nothing surprising 
in the poor man being fearfully sick, jor 
the vessel had begun to roll in a most 
absurd and inexplicable manner. She 
rolled to port, then to starboard, in a 
most violent fashion. The crew rushed 
forward and rushed aft. Captain Barroso 
also ran. 

“* What is it ?”” asked Juhel. 

“What is the matter?” asked Tre- 
gomain. 

Was it some submarine eruption, the 
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INERE are, I suppose, very few boys in 

England who know anything practically 

of “ Pig-sticking,” though probably all have 

heard of it. Under these circumstances, 

the first thing to do is, of course, to tell you 
what pig-sticking really is. 

The English pig can scarcely be described 
as a sporting animal; nor can activity be 
designated as his forte. In India, as in 
England, tame pigs are kept, and are used 
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shocks of which threatened to sink the 
Portalegre ? 

Neither Antifer nor Zambuco nor 
Saouk seemed to notice what was happen- 
ing. 

«Ah! exclaimed Juhel. 
phants !"” 

Yes, it was the elephants who were 


“The ele- 


making the ship roll. Under the influance 
of some inexplicable caprice, the idea had 
occurred to them to bear all together 
alternately on their hind feet and their 
fore feet. They made the vessel rock, 
and it seemed to please them, as it pleases 
the squirrel in his gyratory course in his 
revolving cage. But what squirrels, these 
huge pachyderms! 
(To be continued.) 


PIG-STICKING IN INDIA. 


By Lonexa Bauuam. 
[See IMustration on page 700.) 


as food; but the difference between pigs in 
England and pigs in India is large : the Indian 
pig is, almost without exception, black ; he is 
not shut up in a stye, but allowed to roam at 
Jarge and find his sustenance where he can 
on the outskirts of the village, generally in 
a heap of refuse, the pig in the East being a 
filthy feeder, which is probably the reason why 
he is held to be unclean by Mohammedans. 
Pork, in India, is only eaten by the lowest 


* The water came pouring into her.” 
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The rolling increased, the  taffrails 
nearly touched the water ; the vessel was 
in danger of filling, first on one side, then 
on the other. 

Barroso and a few of the crew hurried 
down into the hold. They tried to calm 
the monstrous animals. There were 
shouts and blows, but no result. The 
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elephants, brandishing their trunks, 
raising their ears, wagging their tails, got 
more excited; and more and more the 
Portalegre rolled, rolled, rolled, until 
the water came pouring into her. 

It did not take long. In ten seconds 
the sea reached the hold, and down she 
went; while the screams of the foolish 
elephants were drowned in the abyss. 


classes of Hindus, all the bacon and ham 
used by Europeans in that country being 
imported from England. 

The tame pig, however, is not the animal 
which affords the sport of “ pig-sticking,” or 
“ hog-hunting,” as itis called in the Bombay 
Presidency. It is his wild cousin, the Sus 
indicus, the Indian wild boar, who is marked 
down for gradual extermination at the 
hands of the hunters. In Europe an allied 
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species is found in Sus scrofa, which is 
now restricted to dense forests on the Conti- 
nent, and is looked upon as a ferocious wild 
animal, as indeed it is when once its temper 
is roused. Tho Indian boar is equally fierce, 
very large, strong, active, and fleet. As in 
Europe, so in India, they are to be found in 
forests, but it would be impossible to ride at 
a gallop among trees, and so they are sought 
by the pig-sticker in the stretches of grass 
and tama jungle in the dry beds of the 
great rivers, and in small grass and brush- 
wood jungles scattered over the plains. A 
large pig (no other term is used for the wild 
boar in the Bengal Presidency) sometimes 
reaches a height of forty-two inches at the 
shoulder, and is broad and strong in pro- 
portion. His great features are two pairs of 
long teeth, named “ tushes,” one pair in the 
upper, one in the lower jaw. These tushes 
are the prize which falls to the lot of the 
happy sportsman who obtains * first spear ”’ 
in the run after a pig. The tushes in the 
lower jaw are long, thre >-cornered, and sharp 
as razors; those in the upper are short and 
thick, being only used as whetstones to the 
weapons of offence in the lower jaw. These 
tushes are present in the female animal in 
a very minor form, and she cannot do any 
real damage with them, as her lord and 
master can with his. This fact is the reason 
why a man who stuck a sow would be 
classed with the man at home who shot the 
fox. 

Now let us suppose that we are in camp 
somewhere near a patch of grass containing 
pig, and that, hearing the fact, we determine 
to have a pig-stick next morning. The first 
thing to do is to get our spears and over- 
haul them, seeing that they are sharp, bright, 
and strong. Spears may be generally divided 
into two classes, according to the method in 
which they are used, namely “ overhand” 
and “underhand.” The overhand spear 
is the shorter, seldom exczeding six feet in 
length, the underhand running up t) 
eight. The spear, long or short, is a tough 
bamboo shaft with a steel head at one endl 
firmly fixed on to the bamboo, and at the 
other a leaden weight to rectify the balance. 
A continual controversy as to the respective 
merits of the two classes of spear is carried 
on among Indian sportsmen, the long spear 
finding favour in Bombay and the short in 
Bengal. For my own part I incline to the 
overhand spear, as being shorter and more 
sporting, allowing the pig to come to closer 
quarters ; on the other hand, a great boly of 
pig-stickers prefer the Jonger spear, alleging 
that it is more deadly and more handy. In 
any case, with whichever spear you are 
armed, see that it is sharp and sound. 

Having looked at our spears, we next go 
round to where our horses are picketed under 
the shade of a fine spreading mango-tree, and 
see that they are well bedded down, and 
have plenty of good, clean grass, and are 
getting their evening meal of oats or gram. 
Then we have our own early dinner and get 
to bed as soon after nine o’clock as possible, 
in order to be up fresh next morning well 
before sunrise. A fine healthy life is the 
pig-sticker’s. Early to bed and early to rise, 
lots of fresh air and lots of exercise, with the 
necessary sprinkling of friendly rivalry and 
excitement. Up we get next morning before 
the sun, and swallow, standing, our early 
breakfast—a cup of hot coffee or tea anda 
piece of toast. Then we mount our spare 
nags and canter down to the cover side, 
where we find our hunters ready waiting. 
Here, too, we find the old huntsman or 
“ shikari,” mounted on a tiny little ragged 
country pony, all ribs and backbone (and 
very little of them at that), surrounded by a 
crowil of 100 or 150 native gentlemen whom 
he, has induced to risk their limbs in beating 
out the pig for the princely daily wage of two 
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pence a head. Each of these has in his hand 
a thick bamboo, hardened with fire, about 
six feet in length, and called a “lathi,” the 
walking-stick of the country. There also is 
our elephant Hira Gaz, who has seen the 
game before and does not like it, for piggy 
has a curious trick of bolting back between 
the elephant’s legs, giving vicious digs to 
each side with his tushes as he passes, 
against which even the tough hide of Hira 
Gaz is not proof. 

And now we proceed to the south side of 
the yrass and the shikari puts the beaters in 
position, placing each man about five yards 
from the one next to him, and Hira Gaz in 
the middle of the line, for the beat to align 
upon. Then everyone sits down in his 
place while we canter down, well outside the 
Jungle, to our station on the north side, 
where we carefully keep under cover as much 
as possible, in order not to prevent piggy 
breaking out into the open should he wish to 
doso. The shikiri has come with us to 
show us where we had better stand, and 
having given us our place his little pony 
ambles away with him, returning to where 
the beaters are sitting, in order that he may 
start them. 

Meanwhile we appoint A. our captain, for 
he has seen more of the game than the rest 
of us, and we must remember that he is to 
be implicitly obeyed. Scarcely have we done 
so, when suddenly the beat commences with 
a roar, and from end to end of the line we 
hear it: “Lah! Leh! Lah! La-la-la-la-la- 
lah! Bolo! Bolo! Bolo!” in every note and 
variation of whicu human voice is capable. 
On they slowly come for about a couple of 
hundred yards, and then begin to slack off; 
even a Hindu cultivator’s throat refuses to 
stand the continued strain of shouting such 
as theirs. 

All is comparatively quiet. The grass is 
too high for us in our hiding-place to see the 
beaters, but the massive form of old Hira 
Gaz marches slowly and solemnly on, and 
we know that the line is coming up with 
him. All at once comes a fiercer yell than 
before and an immense commotion in tho 


high tiger grass. “Wuh gaya!  Wuh 
gaya! Are! Sahib, bara bhari star!” 
(There he goes! There he goes! Oh ! cahib, 


such an enormous pig!) 

The horses know that shout and prick up 
their ears, beginning to tremble in their 
excitement, and watching the plain with 
eager eyes. Then the beat comes on again 
quietly, quictly, with only occasional out- 
bursts and paroxysms as sundry pigs are 
visible for an instant, and then disappear 
through the grass or break through the line 
to reguin their lair and resume their morning 
nap. 

Suddenly we hear a rustle in the grass 
close by, and out trots a tiny little piglet fol- 
lowed by his brothers and sisters and all the 
family, including his mother and his cousins 
and his aunts; the boar alone is absent, but 
we know he cannot be far off, and with diffi- 
culty sit quite still, for our mounts know a 
pig when they see one, and are keen to be off 
after these already cantering across the open. 

But here he comes! Crashing through the 
grass at a gallop, out he dashes, goea ten 
yards, then stops, pricks up his ears, sniffs 
the air, and looks round to see whether the 
coast be clear. Fortunately for us, all our 
horses happen to be standing quiet, so he 
does not notice our party of four, and sets 
his head for a jungle about o mile and a half 
distant, whither his family have preceded 
him. 

We are all keen to be off, but A. knows 
better than to permit that. “ Let him have 
a quarter of a mile,” he says. ‘“ We shall 
still have plenty of room to catch him up.” 
So there we stand watching our friend lollop- 
ing over the ground, as a famous north India 


pig-sticker said, “like a carpet bag tumbling 
end over end.’ This he does, indeed, much 
resemble; but he still gets along at a very 
fair pace. 

Now he has reached his quarter-mile lim.t, 
and “ Ride!” yells A., digging his spurs into 
his nag as he speaks. We all get going a: 
fast as our respective mounts can, and ride 
all we know, each one hoping to claim for 
himself first blood and, consequently, the 
tushes of the gentleman in front. It is a 
maxim of pig-sticking that you should watch 
your boar and the country, and your horse, 
the ground he takes you over, ard also that 
you should always ride all you can, unless 
there is some good reason for the contrary, 
just keeping enough in band for a finel spurt 
when you rush up to and spear your bosr. 
We carry out these maxims as best we ca: 
over fields and ditches, watering chann: 
and bushes we fly, until we begin to come up 
with the boar. 

He hears us, hil:s for a second, and then 
goes off like lightning in the direction of the 
jungle for which he was making, still a good 
mile ahead. All four of us are riding as hard 
as we know, but yet do not seem to gain on 
the pig one inch. There he remains for half 
a mile just fifty yards in front. The pace. 
however, we know is too good to last, and 
piggy at last begins to come back to the 
horses. This is the signal for the straining 
of every nerve on our part, the hor also, 
laying themselves out and getting over the 
ground in magnificent style, each trying to be 
first to come up to the pig. 

A. leads by a couple of lengths and runs 
up to the pig, leaning well forward to touch 
him with the spear as soon as possible, when 
suddenly the boar turns with a sharp “jink” 
to the left. A. is thrown out, and another 
one of us takes up the running. So it goes 
on, turn and turn about, until one, more for- 
tunate or more skilful than the rest, manag s 
to catch up the plucky beast and implant his 
spearhead between piggy’s ribs. 

Head over heels rolls the boar, and you 
think all is over. Not a bit of it. He has 
only just begun. He picks himself up, 
grinds his tushes, and makes at steam-engine 
pace for A., who happens to be the neare: 
A. knows what is going to happen, keeps h's 
horse going up to the bit, and as the boar 
comes in full force, A. receives him on tlie 
spear, presses him firmly off, and is 
without injury. So this goes on, p 
charging one after another of his foes in 
gallant style, until he is gathered to his fore- 
fathers, lying down with his face to the foe 
and dying without a groan. “Just in time,” 
remarks A., “ another hundred yards and we 
should have lost him”; and, sure enough, on 
looking round we find ourselves on the ed 
of the thick jungle. Had the boar 
managed to get into it we should not 
seen him again. 

Such is “ pig-sticking.” the manliest of 
Indian sports. Pluck, judgment, strength, 
and skill are all brought into play. The 
ground that is ridden over is full of pitfalls, 
and yet the pace should never be less than & 
smart gallop save under very exceptional 
circumstances. Obstacles of all sorts are in 
your path—fallen trees, blind wells, nullah-. 
holes, canals, all sorts of hazards fall to the 
share of the pig-sticker—and it needs some 
pluck to follow straight where the boar may 
lead, for he invariably takes the worst line of 
country there is. Under circumstances such 
as these you may imagine (as the Meerut 
Club secretary once remarked) falls are the 
rule and not the exception, and you must be 
prepared to take your share. Judgment and 
skill are most required when coming up to 
the pig—to keep him exactly the right dis- 
tance on the off-side of your horse, to wate! 
him and decide when he is going to jink and 
when to charge, to make up your mind for 


the final spurt when you run into him; all 
these need judgment and skill, for you must 
remember that all the time you are going at 
full speed over all sorts of country. 

Having described the course of events 
leading up to a run and its termination, I 
will tell you a story or two of runs which 
have happened in my own exper-ence. One 
day there were five of us out piz-sticking, and 
the beaters were driving a large tope of 
mango-trees with heavy brushwood, when 
out broke the most enormous sounder (as a 
herd of pigs is called) that Lever saw. Little 
ones, big ones, half-grown ones, enormous 
boars to make your mouth water—a!l were 
there. A. wa3 captaining the beat, and as 
boar after boir broke, one after another of 
the pig-stickers was despatched to do single 
combat. My turn came second or third, and 
I was sent to interview a very old, fat, and 
hoary boar. As I ran up he looked very 
sivage, and, without waiting to be touched, 
charged in. Fortunately for me his “sta- 
men*’ was not equal to his ferocity, as he 
had evidently lived undisturbed for some 
months in a sugar-canc ficld close by. He 
speedily succumbed. 

On looking round for my companions, I 
saw, not far off, a young subaltern, D.. close 
up to his pig, which suddenly turned and 
charged him from straight in front. D. 
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leaned forward and caught the pig on his 
spear, straight in front of his pony's chest, 
the result being a collision. The pony turned 
turtle, depositing D. on his head, and D. 
pony,and pig were all on the ground together. 
D. got up unhurt, stopped not a moment to 
see what was happening, but made for the 
nearest tree as fast as he could lay legs to the 
ere 1, leaving spear, hat, and horse to the 
tender mercies of the wounded boar. The 
tree was some distance off, and a very thorny 
acacia into the bargain, but D. climbed it 
like a man, and then turned to look for piggy, 
who, meanwhile, had been chasing the pony 
in an entirely opposite direction. Had the 
pig chosen D. for pursuit instead ef the pony, 
the matter would have been very much less 
laughable than it was, as D. coaldn 
reached the acacia-tree befove beings c: 
up: and to face unarmed the tushes of a 
wounde:] boar is the last thing in the world 
that one would desire. 

A. (who had polished off his owa pig) and 
I finished the boar. When it was quite dead 
we induced D. to descend, and spent a lively 
ten minutes in picking thorns from the 
tenderer parts of his person. 

Another accident happened, I think the 
same day. We had been sitting down for 
refreshment under a tree, H. being the only 
one mounted, when a large boar was spied 
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in the distance. We all got up our horses, 
and mounted as fast as possible, but H. had 
a long start and a smart horse, and had 
sp the pig several times before our 
arrival. When we did arrive a curious sight 
met our eyes. There was H. with his 
mount’s tail to the pig. The mare was 
kicking out to prevent the boar coming too 
close, but she only succeeded in making it 
more diflicul: for her rider to keep him off. 
The pig charged, leapt up at the mars, and 
cut her on both hind-quarters, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that H. speared twice while he 
was doing so. H. afterwards showe:l us five 
wounds in the pig’s skull. Five times he 
had charged (though already several times 
speared through the body), and each time H. 
had stopped him with a spear in the head. 
The mare, however, had become nervous or 
frightened, and thought her heels a mora 
effective weapon of defence than her master’s 
spear. Even after we all arrived, this boar 
continued cl a-ging one a t:r another. We 
were, however, too many for him, and he die 1 
after a gallant fight. 

The boar is a thorough gentieman. 
disdains to attack the body of an unzonse! 
foe, but on the conscious, as a rule, he mak 
his mark. He runs like a rac2ho:se swims 
like a fish, fights like a knight, and dies like 
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‘were are no two birds more familiar by 
name than the rook and the crow, and 
there are none that are more frequently mis- 
taken for eac: other. Of cours: in one 
sense the rook is a crow, just as the sparrow 
is a finch, and the swan a duck; but there 
are not many people who knowingly use the 
word in that extended meaning. 

Both the rook and the crow are members 
of the crow family, to which some naturalists 
have given the first place in their classifica- 
tion of birds; and in a recently published 
work the rook is actually put at the head of 
the singing birds—a melancholy example of 
the perversity of man in his endeavour to be 
original. How the dwellers in our rookeries 
will chuckle when they become aware of the 
greatness that has been thrust upon them! 
Imagine the scorn of the ravens at learning 
that the fussy rooks have received such pro- 
motion! 

In their habits the rook and the crow are 
very different. Rooks live in colonies, the 
familiar rookeries, and their nests are always 
at the top of clumps of trees. Crows are 
not gregarious. You will seldom see more 
than two crows together, and their nests are 
either on rocky ledges or low down in 
isolated trees on one of the larger forks. 
The crow’s nest, too, is made of sticks, 
plastered with mud inside, and lined with 
wool and feathers; while the rook’s nest is 
much deeper and never has any feathers in 
it, its lining being of wool and grass and 
moss. Crows hunt in couples. You will 
rarely see a solitary crow except at breeding 
time. You may frequently see a solitary rook, 
but he is invariably a scntinel placed on 
guard while his companions are feeding 
close by. 


THE ROOK AND THE CROW. 
By W. J. Gorpoy, 


Author of © Our Cowitry'’s Berds,* ete. 


To approach a flock of rooks feeding is 
difficult, the sentinels being so vigilant; but 
it may occasionally happen that you may be 
sitting quietly on a hillside and watch a tlock 
of rooks settle in the fields below. You will 
then see the sentinels thrown out, and also 
their supports, just as if it were a regiment 
halting for a rest, and if you are within 
gunshot and point your umbrella cr wave 
your handkerchief, some sentinel will be 
sure to notice you, and he will rise, and the 
supports will rise, and the whole mass move 
otf with that easy, regular, deliberate flight 
that is so unmistakable even at a distance. 
If you watch a rook as he goes overhead 
you can observe the graceful double curve of 
his wings, owing to the primary feathers 
bending up on the downward beat, and 
these primary feathers are more than usu- 
ally far apart at the tips, so that the out- 
spread wing looks as if it were edged with 
8) many fingers. 

The flight of the crow is more laboured, 23 
though he carried more weight, his wing 
feathers are stiffer and not nearly so wide 
apart at the tips, and his route in the air is 
more direct, as though he had no time to 
spare in long graceful curves, but had as 
much as he could do to travel by the shortest 
way. In the air he does not seem to be as 
fast as the rook, but on the ground he is 
faster. Neither of them hop like the small 
birds; both walk, but while the rook takes 
matters coolly, the crow bustles along as if 
he had not a moment to lose, and while the 
rook will stop and look around him, the 
crow keeps his beak down so that not an 
inch of soil may escape scrutiny. 

“The rook is mainly an_ insect-hunter, 
feeding on insects and their larvie, on 


worms, the wire-worm espcc'ally, and on 
practica!ly anything trifling, by way of a 
change, including fruit and small birds and 
eg:8 The crow’s bill of fare is of wider 
raig:, and includes not only insects and 
woris, but fish, rats, mo'es, young ra' bits, 
little lambs, and carrion and poultry cnt 
eggs, particularly eggs. Both the rook and 
the crow visit the seashore and find food 
between the t'd>-ranges, but as a rule the 
rook dwells inland, while the crow is practi- 
cally confined to the coast and vicinity of 
sheets of water. Both birds can make their 
voices heard, especially the rook, though 
the crow at liberty is the more guttural and 
croaky. In captivity both birds appear to 
acquire a greater range of sounds, the crow 
becoming the more musical of the two, but 
this is not saying much for him. 

Whatever difticulty there may be in distin- 
guishing between the two birds at a distance, 
there is none when they are side by side. 
Both birds are black, but the crow is greenish 
black and the rook purplish with blue reflec- 
tions. “As black as a crow” is, like a good 
many other popular similes, a mistake. 
Neither a rook nor a érow is entirely back. 
If you turn up the plumage you will find that 
the crow has whitish bases to his feathers, 
while the bases of the rook’s feathers are 
decidedly grey. The crow’s beak is much 
stouter than the rook's, and, in full-grown 
birds, the rook is recognisable at once by the 
bare skin at the nostr’ In the young birds, 
however, this baldness is not apparent, the 
young rook is as fully feathered round the 
mouth as the young crow; but in their early 
years you can distinguish one from the other 
at once by opening their beaks. The mouth 
of the rook is almost purplish in colour—at 
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the best it can only be described as a dark And 


flesh—while the crow’s mouth is pale enough 


counties from across the North Sea. dashing against the lightships and falling 


dead on their decks. The rook ranges 


like them, but in far larger parties, the 


to almost pass as white. 
The rook, too, is, as a 
rule, a larger bird than 
the crow; his wing is 
shorter, his tail is much 
shorter, his body is neither 
so stout nor so short, his 
beak is not only more 
slender but less in pro- 
portion to his head, and 
his legs are not nearly so 
long; and further, the 
crow’s eye is, if anything, 
Jarger and brighter than 
the rook’s eye. In colour 
there is no_ perceptible 
difference between the 
male and female rook, but 
the female crow has a 
brown flush on her plum- 
age which makes her 
somewhat reddish, while 
her mate is an unmis- 
takable green, both of 
the colours being quite 
distinct from the bluish 
purple of the  rooks. 
The crow’s egg is rather 
more pointed than the 
rook’s and it is larger; it 
is greenish spotted with 
different shades of brown, 
while the rook’s is best 
described as malachite 
green with darker spots. 
In a crow’s nest you may 
find six eggs, in a rook's 
you will never get more 
than five, and in neither 
nest, unless under excep- 
tional circumstances, will 
there be less than three. 
Like many other birds 
resident in this country, 
large numbers of rooks 
and crows arrive here 
every year from the Con- 
tinent, and large numbers 
leave us every yearon a 
return journey. Though 
a pair of crows have, in 
recent years, been known 
to nest in Hyde Park, the 
species is mostly confined 
to the north and west of 
England, but every au- 
tumn numbers of them 
arrive in the Eastern 


rooks arrive from Scandinavia, many of them 
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as far north as the Aretic Circle and as 
far east as the valley 
=: of the Irtish; in the 
winter he appears in 
Northern India and in 
Palestine, and is even 
met with in Egypt as far 
south as Memphis. The 
crow does not go nearly 
so far north, and he is 
rarely found south of the 
Mediterranean. It used 
to be said that he was 
well known in Siberia and 
even in North China and 
Japan, but lately an at- 
tempt has been made to 
assign the local crows to 
distinct species, although 
the differences hardly 
justify their being clasced 
as a variety. 

Of this mania for 
species-making and _ re- 
classification ornithology 
is in truth having more 
than enough. The raven, 
the rook, the crow, the 
hooded crow, and the 
jackdaw, which had be- 
come fairly well settled 
in the genus Corvus, are 
now under notice of sepa- 
ration which may or may 
not be heeded. The raven 
has been left as the old 
genus which gave its name 
to the Corvida, but the 
rook has been sorted out 
into Trypanocoraz, the 
jackdaw has gone to Co- 
leus, and the crows have 
gone to Corone; the car- 
rion crow, the one we have 
been speaking of, having 
to content itself with the 
feeble double-barrel of 
Corone corone. This new 
nomenclature will, how- 
ever, probably be regarded 
as merely one more at- 
tempt to add to confusion, 
and for some time longer 
we may remain satisfied 
with the well-known names 
of Corvus frugilegus for 
the rook and Corvus 
corone for the crow. 


HOW TO MAKE A GALVANOMETER. 


By Reainatp A. R. Bennett, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of * How to Make a Small Dynamo,” “ Electric Bells," “ How to Make a Stereoscope,” ete., ¢tc. 


i be! best way to finish off the front of the 

instrument, after the bridge has been 
screwed down, is to fix over it the top of one 
of those glass-capped boxes which are sold by 
all dealers in microscopic and general natural- 
history specimens, for the preservation of 
minute objects. You can get one just the 
right size—that is, about three inches in 
diameter. These boxes are often most useful 
to amateur manufacturers of electrical appa- 
ratus. 

In fig. 3 you will perceive that the case 
surrounding the needle is oblong in shape, 
and the corners are at right angles. This case 
you can make of cardboard, by cutting a 
piece 4} inches long by 2 inches wide, and 
folding it so as to form a case of which two 
sides are 12 inch long, and two are 3 inch. 
This leaves a little piece over to stick the 
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two ends together. You will now want sides 
to your case to prevent the wire from coming 
off at the ends. These are best made by 
cutting two pieces of cardboard 23 inches 
long by } inch wide, and making a hole in 
the centre of each with a sharp knife, exactly 
the size to fit the sides of the case. These 
ends are now fixed in their places with glue, 
and the wire is wound on when they are dry. 
This is done by proceeding at one end of the 
case and winding evenly over to the other 
end, leaving a small gap in the centre of 
each side, where there is to be a hole fot the 
introduction of the spindle of the needles. 
In the case of the right-angled bobbin this 
spindle is generally supported by the sides 
of the bobbin and the front of the case, 
which are “ bushed,” as it is called, with 
either glass tubing or brass plate with a hole 


cut in it, as the spindle would not move 
easily enough in the cardboard holes, and it 
is of the first importance that all unneces- 
sary friction shall be avoided. The bridge 
in front of the dial is not then required as a 
support, but it may still be affixed as a guard 
for the front of the spindle. Or you can 
support the spindle by the bridge in front 
and a brass support going the whole length 
of the case behind, merely making holes in 
the case through which it will pass; of 
course, in either case you must take care 
that the wire does not touch the spindle any- 
where. The “quantity” coil goes outside 
the “intensity ” coil on the single bobbin, as 
before. Z i 

All detectors differ more or less in their 
deflections, as the resistances of the wires 
are not equal. You should, therefore, make 


a kind of scale of deflections with your in- 
strument for future use. For the informa- 
tion of the rather advanced part of my read- 
ers I may say that a galvanometer made as 
described with the quantity outside the in- 
tensity, tested with the quantity coils, the 
quantity having a resistance of three ohms 
and intensity 120 ohms, gives with a porous 


Pro. 3.—Smpx View or Ixtenion ov GALVANOMETER. 


8, handle ; 8, binding-screw ; 5, n, bridges in front of 
needle and at end of axle: 0, outside needle; 1, 
inside needle ; c, coil bobbin of cardboard ; Ww, wire. 


pot Leclanché cell freshly made up about 26 
degrees for number one size, 45 for number 
two, and 60 for number three. But this is a 
rather rough guide, as a good deal also de- 
pends on the cell ! 

This is enough for the ordinary form of 
galvanometer: we will now turn to the con- 
sideration of the other form known as the 
“tamgent galvanometer.”’ Those of you 
who are learning eloctricity at school will 
find the instrument in almost any text-book 
and will gain great approval from your science 
master, I am sure, if you can manage to 
make one for yourself. 

Roughly speaking, the tangent galvano- 
meter merely consists of a magnetised needle 
mounted so as to freely revolve in the centre 
of a circle of brass or wire the size of which 
is considerable in relation to the length of 
the needle. The current passes round this 
brass or copper ring, or coil of wire, and 
deflects the needle, which is mounted in the 
centre, in a position at right angles to the 
plane of the ring or coil. The first thing to 
do is to make a lozenge-shaped needle simi- 
lar to the one already mentioned, out of a 
thin piece of watchspring 1 inch long and 4 
inch wide at its broadest part. Soften, as 
before, by heating and cooling gradually, and 
then make a hole in the centre ;'; inch in 
jiameter. This hole must be most accurately 
n the centre or the needle will not balance 
yroperly. Straighten it out, and test it to 
ee if it hangs properly by inserting a pivot 
ind balancing it on the top of another 
1eedle. These pivots require a little fuller 
leseription. They are made by melting a 
iece of rather fine glass tube in the flame of 
, spirit lamp until the glass melts, and then 
1ulling it apart, by which means each half 
‘as a very fine point. 

Some of my readers will doubtless have done 
his often enough in chemical work, and will 
ot need a very prolonged account. For the 
enefit of those who are not accustomed to 
nis kind of work I give a series of illustrations 
howing the different stages in the manu- 
ucture of the pivots (fig. 4). In this picture 
is the glass tube as it appears when being 
1elted in the flame of the spirit lamp, 5 and 
are the two ends after the separation has 
xen place, showing the points formed by the 
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melted glass, which in my illustration are 
blunt in the one case and sharp in the other, 
and £ is the finished pivot (of course it is 
shown here a good deal larger than it actually 
is). Between these stages, however, there is 
another, namely p. This represents the end 
of the tube after the sharp end has been fused 
for a moment in the flame again. The little 
knob at the end is thus formed, on which 
when the pivot is complete the needle turns. 
The end of the tube, when this fusion has 
been performed, is cut off by gently filing it 
at the right place on the tube and then giving 
both parts a slight bend in the hands, when 
they will at once come apart without breaking. 

You had better make several pivots in this 
way, and then you can choose those for use 
which are most accurately constructed, or 
most evenly balanced. When you have 
got one to your taste insert it in the hole in 
the centre of the needle pro tem. and see if 
it is accurately balanced. When you have 
satisfied yourself on this point, take out the 
pivot and heat the needle to redness again, 
then cool it suddenly by dropping into cold 
water, and having cleaned it up proceed to 
magnetise it as in the former case. When 
this is accomplished you can fasten on the 
pivot, with a very little good glue, to the 
centre of the needle. 

Now kindly bear this in mind, in the 
former case you were using the actual vibra- 
tions of the needle itself to tell you the 
angle by the scale, but we now have to use a 
pointer separate from the needle and at right 
angles to it. This pointer consists merely of 


Fic. 4—MagtHop oF CoystRUCTING Prvots AND 
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A, glass tube, as it appears when bending ; n, c, glass 
tube after separating parts, showing fine and blunt 
points; v, sharp end of glass tube after melting into 
globule; E, completed pivot; F, shape of magnetic 
needle, 

a little straw, which is fixed to the top of the 

pivot with a mere trace of glue, exactly at 

right angles to the needle, so. that the move- 

ments of the latter will move the former in a 

similar way, but at right angles to it. The 

straw is about 2} inches long, and the lighter 
it is the better. 

This part of the business being finished, we 
now have to construct a base-board for the 
whole instrument. This is made of any kind 
of ornamental wood which may suit you, 
and should be about 6 inches square, 
and about } inch thick. In the centre you 
have to fix a piece of thick wooden rod (a bit 
of a broomstick will do well) about 7 inches 
long and an inch in diameter. To the top of 
this rod is fastened another of the glass- 
topped specimen boxes mentioned before, and 
of the same size—viz. about 3 inches in 
diameter and } inch deep. This is fastened 
exactly in the centre of the top of the rod, so 
that the centres of rod and box are exactly 
above one another. Find the exact centre of 
the bottom of the box and drive a knitting- 
needle (No. 10 size) into the rod, through the 
bottom of the box, until the end of this 
needle is just so high that when the magnetised 
needle is placed with its pivot on the top of 
the knitting-needle it is just below the lid cf 
the box when this is placed on it, and thus 
revolves freely in its case, 
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Now take a piece of cardboard and cut 
therefrom a circle of just such o size that it 
will fit the inside of the box rather tightly. 
Make two lines across it at right angles, and 
then, taking one as the horizontal line, 
graduate each side of the vertical line to the 
horizontal one from 0 to 90. If you have a 
box of compasses you will probably have in 
it an instrument for doing this. You can 
then paste this circle at the bottom of the 
box, or use rather thick cardboard and secure 
it with glue to the sides of the box just 
underneath the needle and straw. 

We now have to make the ring. This is 
done by taking a band or strip of copper 
zi inch thick, 3 feet 4 inches long, and about 
1 inch broad, and bending it so as to form a 
ring a foot in diameter, with side extensions, 
something like the Greek capital Omega, 
only when fastened in position the side ex- 
tensions will be parallel. If you look at fig. 5, 
which gives you the whole thing complete, 
you cannot very well misunderstand the 
shape of this ring. You will see in that picture 
that the end extensions are for the purpose 
of securing the ring to the support. This can 
be done by merely inserting a binding-screw 
through each end into the centre rod, which 
answers two purposes at once—it holds the 
ting in its place and the binding-screws 
serve to connect the wires from the battery 
to the ring when the instrument is in 
use. 

You must take especial care so to arrange 
the dial that when the straw pointer points to 
zero on the scale the needle is parallel to the 
plane of the ring, and the pointer therefore 
at right angles to it. 

This constitutes the ordinary form of tan- 
gent galvanometer. When a very sensitive 
instrument is required several turns of a low 
resistance (say number 16) wire is used 
instead of the copper ring ; and in the case of 
especially delicate observations the instru- 
ment is made still more sensitive by using a 
wooden ring in which is cut a deep groove. 
In this groove are wound several hundred 

urns of very fine wire, copper covered, or 
German silver. 

The scientific manuals will tell you that 
the tangent galvanometer “ indicates the force 
of the current as the tangent of the angle 
of deflection,” but unless you are rather 
learned in trigonometry you will not get 
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Fig. 5.—TaNuENT GALVANOMETER. 


R, ring of copper or wire; N, needle; G, glass covered 
box: K, knitting-needle acting as a pivot: T, 7, 
binding-screws ; 8, stand for box and neelic; u, 
base-board ; 1, L, legs of base-board. 


much good from this statement, so I will 
give you a table of the values of the angular 
deflections in degrees of force, which Mr. 
Bottone is responsible for. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME NEW GAMES FOR BOYS. 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, etc.) 


wy should reecs always depend upon the 
legs of the runner ? 

Onr old friends the Greeks taught us a 
lesson in that rin their Pentathlon, or 
championship contest, the arms were 
quite as much d therefore, being 
thus equally produced a better 


s the legs, a 


—THE CLIMBING RACE. 


of light climbing-poles, borrowed from the 
gymnasium. None other would be suitable, on 
accountof the splinters generally accompany- 
ing unfinished spars. These should be 
pended from the ceiling, or, if that i 
inconvenient, from a slight framework 
arranged as in fig. 1. Small flags should be 


is to climb with the hands only, but this is 
very severe work and can only be accom- 


inserted in s oles bored on top of the 


the strong. The easiest way to 


example of this, and also prove full of 
interest and excitement to competitor and 
spectator alike. 

The apparatus required will be a number 


“BAILED UP!” 


By Lean Sore. 


it's mesilf that's coming if 
@ foie tigure of #1 y hike 
ez, and the bis-iies of 
follow yez—and iver Catch up wid vez, se 
ards martherin' spulpeen !" finished the eld 
woman, finding, as her captor thrust her anceremo- 
Hioasly into the shanty, that blarney was quite ie Use 
less und not Lalf so satisfying as abuse. 

There were just a round dozen of us, cramped into 


yeUliet me 
fie ats proce 


da tiny store, all o 
sto the Regan and Kilebawnee Railw 
Yacher being the station-master, Mrs, Biddy ( Flaherty 
Ue wife of one of the platelayers, wid the other 
pants of the shanty connected in some way 
ne. That morning, while my father was away on 
w Pasiness visit to Port Royal, 150 mii the line, 
tree armed horsenen led entered Salatation ; had 
bared up wll fte occarants: and had driven as like 
sheep into the sbed, w.it @ threat about lead bullets if 


ig tha 


scaffold. at 
If the st is held in the open 
imilar ment ould be necc . 
when ropes might be substituted for poles. 
The object of the race consists in the 
competitor running from the starting-line to 
the bottom of the framework and climbing 
the poles to the top ; the victor being he who 
1d. 
Le 
the top and brings it back the knee, and 


ine first. 
method of climbing the pole 
up—that is, to place the left 
step on different 
pole, and place the right heei over the front 
of it. Thus, by alternately pulling up with 
the arms and lifting up of the fect, good 
progress ought to be made. 

In climbing the rope, the quickest method 
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sides of 
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we attempted) to escape, and a sentry ported at tLe 
oor to enlorce it T uece aary. 
Three of the men in the shanty were playing an 
unting game on their fingers to while away 
the time ; and they looned up as Biddy stumbled int: 
the room. ° The top of the mornin’ to you, Mie. 
O'Flaherty eh of ther yocularly, “We've boon 
here for four hours, und sem Likely to stay here fear 
hours more; and wecan give you a warm welcome, if 
we can't do anything else. Where have you been all 
the morning ? 
“Paith, thin, T haven't been pli 
Biddy retorted sharp! “There's sorra a mag here, or 
yed hav ething to aty to those murthcriu’ 
she continued contemptuously. 
“What's the good ?” anawered the man who had fir-t 
spoken, “It's little enough they'll find worth taking 
in Salutation; and I'm not going to chance being 
riddled with bullets in defence of it.’ 
“Phwat’s the good?" cchoed Biddy. “Thin ye 
don't know what they're here for?” And the next. 
minute she launched forth into a story that clenched 
each fist and sent each heart beating like a siedge- 
lammer, 
It appeared that, carly that morning, Biddy had been 
some distance dcwn the line, and was ceturning at a 


e 
leg around it, and “biting” 


or securing it by pressing the foot of the 
se r leg on the rope as it crosses the 
istep. Be careful of the friction which 


R ag occur while coming down the rope Cr 

pole. The hands should be removed “hand 

under hand” rapidly, and the pole or rope 

not allowed to slide through, and probably 
lister, the hands. 


leisurely walk, when che noticed two men at work on 
the metals, The sight of their hones, faseued by the 
side of the railway, told ler at once that some iug 
Was wrong; and ‘she cautiously crept under co: 
the trees and bu-hes to within a few fect of where t) 
were standing. ‘heir pttrpose soon became evic 
At deven o'clock that night a special would be comivz 
through from Port Royal, with five handred thecssd 
dol'ars on board for Denston bank. They meant those 
aellars to change hands ! 

Biddy waited just long cnough to sce the metas 
turned out of their course and run to the edge of a 
Jeep ravine that lay close to the line ; then, as fast tit 
cwutiously as possible, she made her way Back to 
Salutation, hoping to warn us. She bad thus fal'en 
into the hands of the sentry, and been bundled iu with 
the rest, 

Of course there was no more Jaughter an‘ no core 
finger-playing after Bildy's narration : all of us were 
thinking of the train that was already starting on .t3 
last journey. We pictured to ourselves the guod-i.yes 
at Port Royal of passengers who were setting o: 
little as they thought it—for eternity; passengers 
whoce Iazhter and talking would be charged for 
shrieks nnd groans within our hearing. The train 
would thunder on and on through the cight ; tbe 


eegine-driver would never even notice the swerve in 
te metals—and, in a second, the wighty wass with its 
lvcug cargo would full hke a cluld’s toy over the edge 
ofthe gully 

What could be done to prevent it? That was the 
ft question—more easily arkel than answered, 
Before Biddy bad fiulebed her story the two horsemen 
sho had been busy on the line’ clutterel into the 
setlement, raising the number of our foes to five 
jowerfal and fully armed men. The sentry was at 
once relieved, and the other four, tethering their horses, 
uade their way into my father's cabin, frow which the 
unds ot their noisy laughter could soon be heard, as 
ey ransacked the place of valuables and provisions, 

wish father were here now,” I whispered to my 
rericular chum, Bert Dennis, with a!] a twelve-year- 
ol boy's belief in his parents. “Tg: he'd soon make 
em clear out.” The same moment a termb.e thought 
struck me, 

~Bert," I said again, in an av 
ing dad is coming back now, 
tn the Denston special 

Bert didn't anawer ; the thonght was too herrible for 
acni But J knew, as he pressed closer up against we 
¢ corner of the shanty, that there were two in 
Salutation that afteruoon— Dboys if yeu like, bat boys 
ith lives to sacrifice -who would do all thet human 
Peover could do to save the train, 
Asthe hours passed by.clowly und yet 
ht hard and said nothing, w 
ssed with bated breath all possitle pla 
One suggested that we should all ¢ 
h the door, men, women, wel children ; 6+ 


nd whisper, * suppose 
And —eapporit 


he's 


Bat there wwe 
ne—drawhacks 


en we were once outside the shan 
vo or three drawbacks to thir -c 
‘iat meant the loss of valuable lives if 
tion, The louded revolver of th 
his hand for a moment as be paced ro 
anty; every now and agaiu he threw back 
only opening in the shed save a tiny 
¢ was going on withi i 
succeeded in overpowering hitn 
n like dogs by his companions befor 
meet them ‘at close quarters. 
ised that, on the approach of the 
of the shed should yell out a 
we could distinctly hear tt 
m the shanty, and could doubt 
arry as far as the gully, it was ten ciances to one 
wainst the ery stopping the approuch of the specia’. 
These were the mioxt reasonable of t) 
+e galling part of it all being that, tho 
cconger than our opponents, our strencth 
j veelexs without weapons of some sort. 
The afternoon hud already lengthened into evening: 
‘vien an iden suddenly struck me—an idea so simple, 
“atl wondered it Lad not occurred to either of us 

ore, 
Bert 


we pat it into 
MITy never 
nd the 


S ApProa 


ys Dat then it seems the 
“etrain, aud I don't see why it shouldu't & 
I slisjered the details of my plan tu him, and they 
‘h his warm approval, 
heat of the slel had caused Mra. "Flaherty to 
trove a hage shawl which formed part of her usual 
rstcme; and I asked her to lend it to me, uuder 
iteteuce of going to sleep. It was necessiry to con- 
ur purpr se, not only from the seutry oatside the 
ing, bat from the too inquisitive people within, 
+o, with the best intentions, might spoil our plans 
% taking too much interest in them. 
~ Going to slape, honey ? Sure, thin. ye're best ont of 
atau night's work like this, I'm thinkin’, Take the 
vtawlif ye're wantin’ it—though it's purgatorial Lot 
14 here already.” 
uianked lier, and curled mysdf up in the shawl 
erainat the wall of the shanty that looked towards the 
7«.way and was opposite the doory Rert sheltered 


k that I wonld not willingly undertake even now, 
‘xcept to save human life. Bit by Lit, with the aid 


ly of a claxp-knife and my swall buy hands, I 
“citapted to scrape away the earth from the side of 
ttecabin and under the wooden wall, and so to make 


hevessity for concesling all my movements 
*erkel, all the earth that I removed hie! to be cans 
cael. under the shawl, in my pockets, or beneatir 
me That was the most difficult part uf my task ; 
ough Biddy asked me afterwards why I couldn't 
wave dug another hole and buried the earth in it! 
Darkness fell long before I had finished, and gave me 
crater freedom ; though once the sentry threw open 
‘4 door suddenly, letting a flood of moonlig)t into 
Le shed, and s:nding my heart into my mouth, 
Hit by this time my bedy was only one of twelve that 
~texed the floor, and nuder the great shaw! it excited 
+9 comment. A few moments after he had gone wy 
‘ands, now torn-and bleeding, were at work aguin. 
i Bert helped me as much as possible; but he was 
‘heen, and bigver than I: and we were afraid of 
‘aking too much noise. We had no idea how time was 
veeing, Every moment we were afrnid of hearing the 
‘Tash of the train in the gully, the breaking of the 
ites, the shrieks of the passengers, The thought of 
that scene, and of the human devils waiting, revolver 
‘n band, to kill any who still lived, nerved me to fresh 
‘forts; and at last I felt the cold, slimy touch of the 
‘Wood next the earth, 

It was necessary to dig a little lower to enable my 

ly to pass under the wood; but the earth was us 
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hard as stone, and I was compelled, instead of digging, 
to break the damp and rotten timber piece by piece. 
The task took some tine, us we had to prevent the noice 
from reaching the ears of the rentry; and we had 
barely finished it when the distant rumble of the train 
met our ears. 

“Good-bye, Jack,” whispered Bert, “I'm going ; I'm 
bigger than you." 

Yo, I'm going,” T replied, “I'm sma‘ler than you. 
Besides,” I added, “you coulin’t get through.” 

We clasped hands tur @ moment, our hcurts beating 
fast; and then, watching my opportunity, I equirmed 
cautiously through the opening. Bert was to fill up 
the chink through which I had crept with wood and 
earth, and was then, when I had once got safely away, 
to tell the other occupants of the shed, aud prevent 
them from duing anything to spoil the success of our 

1. 


Fortunately tle sile of the but on which I had made 
my exit was in shadow, and I was able to wait and 
watch my opportunity for a moment before speeding 
noisclessly over the mooulit ground to the shelter of 
u luge pecan that grew near the cabin, Tuking ad- 
vantaye of every shrub und tree and boulder, I 
muneged at list to reach the verge of the thickly 
wooded gully and conceal myself in a patch of bash 
on the alge of the ine. 

Although in the silence of the night, and in the eren 
country, the gound of the train's approach cvaid be 
Leard tor miles, I found that I had arrived nove too 
soon, The great red eye of the locomotive came 
steadily nearer; every moment the metal roadway 
separating: us grew less and less; then, as the whole 
line trembled, und the towering form of the engi 
thunlered by me, I rushed forward, yelling, sh 
striving by any or every means to attract the notice 
of the driver, as I tore along by the side of the train, 
Was it in vain? The engine, the carriages containing 
the precious treasure and the still more precions lives, 
Hy the guard's van itself passed, and the tail-light 
cd on me with pitiless scorn as I stumbled after. 
Then suddenly, with a jolt that sent all the carriages 
jestling together, the engine seemed to start back in 
affright from the abyss that yawned before it; aud I 
Knew that all were savel ! 

~ Quick,” I shouted, “into the gully ! You will catch 

them like rats in a hole.” Every door in the train 
shot open; passengers with startled faces and firearms 
in hand got cautiously out ; and the next moment a 
score of men were slipping, sliding, stumbling, down 
the raggel sides of the gully. My futher was among 
them ; and he shouted to me, as he went down, to 
Temain up above on the metals. 
nd, truly, that night's work was not fit for a boy's 
to see. "The men were caught. as I had said, like 
inahole It was an easy thing to descend into 
the gully, but to ascend quickly was qnite another 
and their he ss, struggling pluckily, but 
liwlered by the biacken and undergrowth, tried in 
vain to climb the slopes. As I listene] up above, 
straining ears and eyes for news of the conflict, the 
rustle und crackling of branches and toliage, the cries 
and groans of the men, and the sharp report of fire: 
arts, told me something of the revult, even before the 
Jsesengers returned, With the fierce light of anger still 
in their eves. 
The next morning, early, I crept down to the gully 
th Bert, curious to see the results of the fight. It 
is not necessary to describe what we saw: but the 
right haunted my dreams, at any rate, for many 
nights afterwards. 
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ABOUT OSTRICHES. 
By Frank A. War. 


HERE is the English boy who has not felt his blood 

stir within him as he lus read how the small 
force of stout-hearted Englishmen defeated, at the 
memorable battle of Crécy, in 1346, the creat and 
proud host of France, aud how the gallant Black 
Prince won his spurs?" As the fight waxed hotter and 
hotter the hervic but blind king of Bohemia, who was 
fighting with the French against us. called to some of 
his followers to lead him into the midst of the fight. 
His b‘ood was stirred, he was eager to join in the fray 
and strike at least one blow with his trusty sword. His 
vassals did as they were commanded, and, as an old 
writer puts it, “to the intent that they might not lose 
him in the press, they tied all the reins of their 
bridles each to other, and set the king Lcfore to accom 
plish bis desire, and so they went on their enemi 
‘The king and his devoted fol'owers were subsequently 
found, an unbroken band—but dead. 

During the fight the Black Prince, having slain the 
brave blind king, plucked three ostrich feathers from 
the plume in the dead king’s helmet, and placed them 
in his own, taking them henceforth as his own crest. 
From that day to thisthethree feathers bave remained 
as the crest of the Princes of Wales, known to every boy 
as the Prince of Wales’ feathers. 

The knights and ladies of England began wearing 
them, and ever since the beautiful feathers of the 
ostrich have held a high place in the eete:m of English 
people. 

In early days the feathers were obtained from the 
wild birds in ‘Northern Africa, But after South Africa 
was discovered, and became colouised, it was found 
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that the birds aboundcd throughout the whole of that 
vast continent. 

When I was at school, like all boys, I anticipated the 
approach of the lulidays wich un cuaded delight «nd 
satisfaction. I always speut the ,veater portion of 
them at a farm, where w small nun ber ¢f cstricl.es 
were kept. Manya pleasant hcur have I passei on 
that farm iu cutting luccrne (green stuff) for tleur 
to eat, and in breaking Loncs to supply them with 
phosphates, or, in other wo: ds, bore and ske!l-making 
material. 

The paddock was surrom ded by a :tout wire fence, 
about five feet in height, and was civided into two 
camps of equal tize. 1 generaily :ccomyanied the 
farmer's elder son when teedirg-t me came, and as 
some of the birds were very vicious, and persisted in 
pecking at our faces and hands, ina very trying way, 
especiaily to one of a timid nature, 1 used to ran down 
one side of the paddock, with the ostriches folowing 
me, while he, in their absence, put the fod in, 

One year the farmer had a number of baby ostriches. 
He put them ina kraal; but unfortunately, with one 
solitary exception, they all broke their legs in attempt- 
ing to juznp over the kraal wall, It seems ridiculons 
that, although they bave such long legs, they are 
unable to get over a fence or wall two fee The 
one renmining bird became so tame that it would cat 
out of cuc’s hand, and was allowed to roam alout the 
farm with the fowls at its own sweet will. 

When entering a camp it is necessary to arm your- 
self with a thorn bush, and then, should the male bird 
attack you (the females as a rule are more docile), rou 
simply raise the bush on a level with his eves. 
has the effect of immediately stopping him in his 
charge, instinct warning him not to risk the lors of 
his sight by running against the thorns, Great care 
jas to be exercised when the nest ia visited, as the 
nearer it is approached the more infuriatel the bird 
becomes, furiously darting hither and thither, and 
making wild charges in ite futile—futile if tle bueh be 
Properly wielded—endeavours to gct at the intruder, 
at the same time emitting what stems to cars un- 
accustomed to the sound, most alarming roars—roars 
which are said to be the nearest approuch to that of a 
lion known. Woe to the luckless man or boy who 
allows the bird to evade his bush, for, in the twinkling 
of an eye, he will find himself floored by its foot, and 
perhaps discovering sundry new consteliations—other- 
wise “see stars.” The foot is furnished with a great 
horny nail, capalle of doing much mischief. Tie 
kick—powerful enough to break the leg of a hors 
delivered forward and downward, and with greatest 
force when at about the height cf a man's chest, but 
diminishing in force aa it wears the ground. 

The knowledge of this fact has enabled many a man 
to save his life when suddenly attacked by a savuye 
ostrich, by promptly falling flat on the ground with- 
out stopping to pick out a soft place, thus e<caping 
with perhaps a few severe bruises, and a by no means 
pleasant trampling. When once, however, the nest is 
reached and the eggs handled, the conduct of the 
hitherto infuriated bird undergoes a marvellous change ; 
instead of charging and roaring. it stands cluse beside 
the nest, a picture of misery aud dejection, muking a 
plaintive and melancholy sound, piteously ‘saying, as 
plainly as he can, “Please don't break ny precfoug 

8. 


The nest is of very simple construction, being merely 
a shallow hollow scooped out in a sandy place. 
birds take turns in sitting on the eggs, “ watch ax 
ch,” as @ sailor would say. Tho cock bird sits at 
night and the hen during the day. The eggs weigh 
about three pounds apiece, and are subject to many 
dangers, from baboons, carrion crows, and jackals 

The carrion crows have a very ingenious way of 
getting at the contents of the eggs. Their bills are 
not strong enough to brenk the hart shel', so the crow 
sclecta a medium-sized stone, and, having risen to a 
good height, lets the stone fall ‘on the eggs, thus 
breaking thew. 

The thrush,in our own country, acts in a somewhat 
similar manner. The bird seems to agree with Johnny 
Crapaud in regarding the snail ag a choice delicacy, 
Ite beak is not strong enough to pierce the sheil uf 
an old snail, and so, having secured its prey, the bird 
bangs the victim against a stone until the shell is 
smashed. 

The following incident occurred some years ago, 
when as a youngster I was travelling with my parents 
from Fauresmith, a small town in the Free State, to 
Port Elizabeth in Cape Colony, a distance of about five 
hundred miles. One night, at the close of a day's 
trek, we stopped at a Boer's farm, and out-spanned 
near the ostrich paddock. Next morning I rose early 
and went to the paddock. My attentlon was son 
attracted by sume stray fenthers which were lying on 
the ground, not far from the fence, I determined to 
secure them, and so I scramb‘ed through the wire 
fence, not dreaming for one moment of apy danger, anil 
commenced collecting then Suddenly I was startled 
by seeing one of the ostriches, with open mcuth, 
furiously charging down on me. ‘It was coming akg 
with a wild rush, its long legs flying about in all direc- 
tions, and its wings going-like two paddlewhcels, I 
fave vent to a terrified yell, which wonld, 1 believe, 
have borne comparison with the whoop cf a Red 
Indian, avd made a dash for the fence, tumbling 
through just as the infuriated bird came rushing by. 
Fortunately for me, I escaped with nothing more 
seriousthan a terrible fright. 
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Noricg To ConTRiputors.—Al manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PapERr should be addressed to the 
Editor, 66 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, aud in 
any accompanying letter ‘Tit; TITLE OF TUE. MS. must be 
given, Miscellaneous voluntary contributionsaresent in 
too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent 
to cover postage, and the Editor cannot correspond re 
gurding them, or hold himse!f in any way responsibl« 
Sor length of detention or accitental loss, though every 
‘care istaken, The number of MSS, sent to the Office is 
40 great that a considerable time must necessarily 
elapse before their turn for consideration arrives, 

Payment for acezpted manuscripts is made on publication 
Of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
cus the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the 
Religious Tract Sociviy, with liberty for them, at their 
discretion, to publish such works separa'cly, | Republi- 
cation by authors on their own account must be the 
subject of special arrangement. 


C. Davis.—Then you lave not read the “ B.O.P." or 
‘you would have found an article on “Common Sense 
about Stammering,” on page 186 of the filtecnth 
volume, 

Novice.—We cannot tell you without seeing the 
camera whether you can have a view-finder put in it 
or not, especially as you clo not tell usthemake. You 
must ask some expericnced friend to tell you, If it 
cannot be done inside you can put a finder on the 
top. You can select a finder from any denler's list. 
say Spiers & Pond, Queen Victoria Street, FE. 
The Ilford Printing Out. Paper is 1s. 44. for tw 
sheets. We recommend Burton's Modern Photo- 
graphy and the Ilford Manual of Photography, both 
are 1s. each; any dealer will eupply you with them. 


L. E. P.—The pleces are tokens, not coins. A coin has 
the monarch’s heat on it. 


Aw Oty BEApER.—Apply at the Mercantile Marine 
Office. 


Brntonivs.—Tokens, both. See answer to “An Old 
Reader No coin is likely to have “ Claudius Roma- 
nus” on one side and “ Britain Rules" on the other. 


An ADMIRER.—Our advice would be not to attempt to 
become an artist unless you have a private income or 
undoubted talent. 


Dovntrur.—They are Bank of England tokens ; the 
large one is worth about cight shillings and the small 
oncabout four. Messrs. Spink of Piccadilly, corner of 
Air Street, are well-known deulers in coins. 


NgwcaaTLe—1. Probably not. 2. It is always safer to 
bow, unless the person to whom you are introducal 
offers to shake Lands. 


A Menican Srupext.—If you have entered into an 
engagement yon must keep it, and make the change 
when the period for which you are engaged expires. 


‘Worxuoung Boys.--There is an article on Toboggans 
in the tenth part of “ Outdocr Games” which might be 
useful to you, but the other articles were in Christ- 
mas parts, which are all out of print. 

Kxow.nrpar.—* Indoor Games” has begun and ended, 
but is kept in print in parts, so that any bookseller 
can at any time get auy separate parts that may be 
asked for. 


Forersur.—1. The only thing is to persevere until the 
seed falls upon suitable mud. It would haye more 
chance in a backwater than elsewhere. 2. Particulars 
insufficient. There are about five hundred British 
moths of that size. 

Pwoxoorarn.—1. Yea, very largely, 2. Yes, but it is 
a patented article, and you must be careful not to in- 
fringe. 3. Not that we kuow of. 4. Yea 5, No. 
Such questions as to who was the greatest this or 
the greatest that must obviously be unanswer- 
able. The greatest work ix often done by those of 
whom the werld knows least. 


G.E. M. A.—The people who sell stamps buy stamps. 
‘Take your choice among" the advertisers in our 
monthiy part. 


TARTARIN BUR LES ALPES.—The chapters on athictic 
training are in the first and second parts of “ Outdoor 
Games.” They arereprinted from our earlier volumes, 


J. W. DoNALp.—The only libraries likely to be of nse 
to you, to which you could obtain immediate admis- 
sion, are that at the Guildhall and that at the Patent 
Office in Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane-- 
the latter being the most convenient, as you would 
find all the books on the subject side by side on the 
shelf, and could refer to as many of them as you please 
without having to fill up so many forms. 


Nauta—tThere are clerks on all the big liners, most. 
of them transferred from the chief office of the 
company. 


A. THayse.—If you know the railway on which he is 
employed, you have only got: to address your letter 
to the offices of the railway with the letter marked 
“To be forwarded.” ‘The prices of the cases for bind- 
ing are given every year in the last numver for 
September. 
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Rrviz.—Information regarding the Cape Mounted 
Ritles and all subjects connected with Cape Colony 
is to be obtained by applying to the Agent-General 
for Cape Colony, at bis offices in Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 


JonN QuitL.—It you do not know anybody connected 
with the firm you have no chance of obtaining the 
post ; if you do, the best thing is to consult your 
triend as to the mode of procedure. 


A. Q.—Yon would have to work just as hard in the 
army. 


You are up to the standard for some re; 
The stations of the different regiments : 
ven on the first Sunday in every month in Lloy: 

or in the first week of the month in avy of 
the Service papers. 


C. S.—AI we know of the duties is derived from’ t! 
offcial papers. We express no opinions as to ¢: 
Mination agencies, You must make your own 
choice. 


G. Macpurr.—Why not apply to one of the firms who 
make the apparatus? All our warships carry divers, 
most of whom entered the navy as second-class boys. 


AN OLD READER.~-See any book ou seamanship. Write 
to Wilson, 156 Minories, for list. 


Natta (Finger-Nails).—The only plau is to keep them 
very short. 


Ranarr-reepixe (F. L, England and H. Hargreaves). 
—Yon must read back. We caunot be always auswer- 
ing this question. 


How To Grow (Bashful Sixteen).—No, there is no 
plan we can suggest except just to obey the laws of 
health, as you seem to be duing. 


Fanart (Pigeon)—The old quills will fall out as the 
new ones TOW. 


ANIMALS ONE CAN TEACH Tricks To (F, H. D.).—A 
poodle is best : but if you have the knack and love 
unimals, try your teaching on eats or cockatoos. 


WEAK ANKLES (J. McDonald ).—You had best apply 
to a surgeon, who will examine you. The trouble 
may be remedied at your early age. 


IGESTION (Anxious Reader).—You are suffering 
from indigestion. Take plenty of exercise. leave 
your window open all night —wide open—and take the 
morning tub. Burroughs & Wellcome’ tablets of 
pepsin may help you. 


LIsneTs (No name). — The 
larger the cage the better. It 
is shameful cruelty to keep 
these birds in tiny cages. 


Inptay Chuns (A. J. B.)—They 
should be light, and mnet 
taken rhythmically and regu- 
larly day after day for many 
weeks. The drill is best con- 
ductel to music. Wear a 
belt, not braces. 


DARKENING THY EYERROWS (4 
Young Woman).—We advi- 
you to leave such “faking 
alone. 


MrpicaL Prorrsstos (Would- 
be Doctor).—You must write 
tosome university that grants 
degrees. You will have to gu 
through the whole curriculum. 


Nenvousness (P. 8.).— Your 
best chance is to consult a 
doctor, who will give you ail- 
vice how to regulate your life. 
Medicine alone is no good. 


Coun (A. H. G. H. R.).—Can- 
not advise you. Apply to a 
breeder. You shouldobtain a 
good and well-bred puppy for 
five guineas, 


Canantrs (Samson),—1. Any 
nice clean sand. You ean buy 
itin the shops. 2. Yea, green 
food. 3, When just hatched 
the parents feed on egg and 
breadcrumb. 


Corie Dog (C. H. Wood).— 
‘Spratts’ soap. 


X.Y. 2. and many others need 
not be ashamed to consult us. 
Only they must give up all 
bad habits, take lots of excr- 
cise, and lead # life pure in 
mind and body. We do not 
recommend medicine. Avoid 
quacks, and take the cold 
bath every morning, whether 
you like it or not. 


Twrrentse 1x Puppy (Spiro). 
—It is a mild form of St. 
Vitus’ dance, Good food and 
cod-liver oil. 


WATER FoR Rassits (L. E. R. P. W.).—Our opiaic2 
is that all animals should have water whether they 
seem to drink or not, But it rabbits have nice green 
food they seldom want water. 


Getrixe Loxe-Wispep (F, Hammond).—By liviar 
well and taking any amount of walking ‘exer 
regularly day after day, with now and then a spar: 
of runing, Never positively fatigue yourself, tut 
go just to the boundary-line of fatigue. Take tie 
cold bath, and about once a fortnight the Turkisi. 


Tur Nose (Albert H.)\—Coull not aay without exami 


nation. It may be hay asthma, or @ polypus. Cou: 
sult u doctor, 
IrcHinc or SKIN APTER BaTH (Cornwall) —Bat® 


in soft water, aud du not use towels too hard. 


Worms ty FAcr (Sufferer).—They are not worm, 
selaccons matter filling np the pores. Squeeze cz" 
and apply a little zinc ointment every night. 


FLATULENCE (New Reader).—It is a form of dys 
sia you are suffering from. Keep the bowels »: 
by occasional rhubarb pills, but do not. tres 
nicdicine entirely. Take the cold tub every mozt: 
uud all the exercise possible. 


Book on Doss (A, Lindsay).—“ Our Friend the Dog.” 
6s. Messrs, Dean & Son, 160A Fleet Street, Lends 


PIMpLes IN Bopy (Miserrimus).—No shin compl 
could be treated without examination. You! 
plan is to consult a doctor. 


VARtoux (One in Doubt).—We think an_occasiors! 
blue pill at night, followed by a dose of Priedze:- 
hall water in the morning, will soon put you te 
rights if you live plainly, and tuke the cold bat! ~ 
as to secure constant gentle action of the skiu. 


J. LEONARD—No, we don't think you need fe 
the medical examination, but, as you value your 
or reason, reform. 


ANTI-QUACKEKY (Devonia).—We should say the ta 
you name was himself a quack of the worst descr:c- 
tion, No respectable medical man advertises ‘lis 
and your Yankee-bonght degrees are merely £° 
catcliers. Beware, boys, beware ! 

Beviye Youno Rapprrs (Bunnies).—Try the St 
Keeper, but we cannot recommend particular desler» 


INDIAN SERVICE (Ignoramus).—No, if you hare @ 
wear a truss you are unfit for auy public service. 
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“ CATTLEYA. 


As they returned, Harry 

44 groaning, “ Joaquin will 1 
the writing for us! Oh, what ac’ 
lose! There is, perhaps 
earth who can read these 
we find him—and he will not tel 
secret | '” 


** Seizing Jack by the arm, he spun him round.” ie 
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“Don't despair, my boy!” Hertz re- 
joined. “ Joaquin did not actually refuse. 
think he has not made up his mind.” 

“And we're going to see the Cattleya— 
at last!" cried Jack. 

Joaquin led them back to the first ter- 
race—the landing, we may say. No one 
had scrutinised the trees while crossing 
the ancient reservoir. Hertz, it is true, 
had taken out his glass, but only fora 
moment. The distance was short; on 
emerging from the dark passage their 
eyes were dazzled, and Nindiri had 
steered across the centre. But now, 
standing on the topmost step, looking 
from the terrace over the crown of the 
great mahogany, the enchanting sceno lay 
spread below like a painting—but one such 
as the most daring colourist never yet 
placed on canvas. 

Upon the middle space the light fell un- 
broken. There, as in a mirror, the stream- 
ers from the fast sinking sun were reflected 
—bars of red and gold. . But gleams of 
colour still more vivid they saw upon 
the trees around—purple and red and 
golden yellow, rose and white, prim- 
rose and crimson, lilac and rose and 
purple, white and mauve and violet. 
Fifty species of orchid were blooming there 
—all the Cattleyas, perhaps, which Central 
America can show. Most frequent and 
most striking were the great splashes of 
primrose and crimson and gold. Some hung 
almost close at hand—indeed, one mass 
grew on a branch of the mahogany, scarce 
twenty feei away. But there was no need 
to gather them to give a name to those 
glorious flowers, growing five or six on a 
scape among dark-green leathery leaves 
and pseudo-bulbs a foot long, filling the 
tree with radiance. The treasure was 
found! 


* That's it!” Harry exclaimed. “Oh, 
it must be!” 
Eagerly they craned forward. Jack 


ran down several steps, but a mass of 
foliage intervened, and he hurried back. 

“Don’t talk, boys!” Hertz whispered. 
“Thank God that you have lived to seo 
this sight!" Then, after a pause—" Ach ! 
What a garden of orchids! But it is not 
surprising! This pool isa forcing pit, one 
may say, within a hot-house. The sun- 
shine falls upon those trees unchecked. 
No wind shakes them. Every seed that 
finds a lodgment takes root. All day long 
and all night the moisture rises to swell 
their growth. What a happy life a man 
might spend here—what knowledge he 
might collect—what experiments he 
might try under the happiest conditions! ” 

“Happiest conditions!” repeated the 
Sergeant meditatively. “That extr'or'nary 
man’d sing like a skylark, maybe, when 
the Guatusos scalped him!" 

“We must bottle up our enthusiasm 
when the Sergeant comes along!" laughed 
Hertz. “It's too late to begin work 
to-day, boys, and I don't know where 
Joaquin means us to camp. But let us 
get into the boat and go once round the 
pool ; then we shall dream of the pleasures 
that await us to-morrow.” 

“TI guess I can enthuse too, Mister,” the 
Sergeant rejoined. “Now, mark my 
words this day. There’s a many in the 
Falange didn't believe ye'd come all the 
way from Europe to find a weed. An’ 
them as did called yer—wal, unpretty 
names. Now——” 

“But,” Jack interrupted, “if all the 
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Falange did one or the other, which was 
your own view?” 

“He's uncommon forward, Mister, this 
boy o’ yours! Now, I was agoin’ ter say as 
there's nary one among ’em as wouldn't 
allow, if he stood in my boots this 
minute, as that there flower air worth 
all you've paid for it. There! An’ that 
I swon—Saul Tucker, Sergeant of No 1 
Company, Falange Americana !" 

“No one could enthuse more vigorously 
than that!” Hertz replied merrily. 
“ Now let us go down—but you'll find it 
painful, Sergeant.” He asked Joaquin 
where they were to camp. ‘ Up above,” 
was the answer. So Tucker remained 
behind. 

Joaquin took the steering paddle readily 
and they pushed out. Alligators moved 
in every direction, unseen but betrayed 
by the submergence of the lilies. They 
skirted the pool slowly with glasses fixed 
to their eyes, and aah moment revealed 
a pleasing discovery. 

“ There's a green Lycaste /” cried Jack. 
“Oh, what a little love!” 

“ Lycaste leucanthe, no doubt,” said 
Bartz. 

“Oh! and there's a yellow Cattleya! 
Can it possibly be citrina so far south. 
Mr. Hertz ?”” 

“Where ? It really looks like citrina. 
I should have thought it impossible, but 
the seeds may float to any distance, 1 
suppose, and here they might take root. 
If not, it is a new species.” 

At least u dozen plants of the grand 
Cattleya they saw from below, now that 
their attention was called, in addition to 
various species of Laelia, Oncidium, 
Odontoglossum, and Stanhopea. Hertz 
recognised others—Barkeria, T'richopilia, 
and Warcewiczella. 

Half-way round the circle they paused 
to examine the passage through which 
they had entered the reservoir. It looked 
even more gloomy and perilous at this 
end. The trees round the second half 
bere as much plunder as the first, but it 
was not until they were approaching the 
steps that Hertz stopped the paddlers. 

“ Look there, boys!" he cried. 

“ El Sptrito Santo !"’ exclaimed Harry. 
* The Flower of the Spirito Santo! The 
Dove Orchid!” 

“Yes,” said Hertz, “and as Catt. 
citrina has never been seen probably so 
far south—if that. yellow Cattleya is 
citrina—so this has never been seen so 
far north, I daresay. Every orchid thrives 
in our forcing house.” 

A large mass of the wall had fallen, 
making a tiny island, thickly covered 
now with soil. There, amid dense 
vegetation, rose from onion-like pseudo- 
bulbs a number of leaves from three to 
four feet high. Among these they saw 
many flower-stems, erect, six or eight 
feet in height, each bearing at least half a 
dozen blossoms of purest white. Jack 
gathered a spike of that marvel.* Con- 
cave sepals and petals, wax-white, sur- 
rounded the lip and column, the latter 
shaped like a dove with wings half-spread, 
preparing for flight. Reverently they 
regarded it. 

“It's not surprising that the Spaniards 
accepted this lovely flower as a good 
omen,” said Harry. 


“No, indeed,” Hertz rejoined. “And 
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why shouldn't we? Let us hope that it 
will prove so, at least. Go on, men.” 

They landed at the steps, secured the 
boat, and, carrying their baggage, followed 
Joaquin past the terrace, zigzagging 
upwards. ‘Ihe road grew continually 
wider. Another row of statues they 
passed, and unother, until the level was 
reached. Here they were in the city, but 
not yet amid the wondrous scene beheld 
from the hill-top. Joaquin appeared to be 
leading them thither. When he called a 
halt presently, going forward alone, they 
had but just begun anew to catch glimpses 
of man's handiwork—a fallen statue by 
the path, heaps of masonry, a doorway, 
still erect, leading nowhere. 

In truth, nothing more than glimpses 
could be obtained in any direction, and 
those within a very narrow compass. 
Looking down upon the City from the 
cliff, it had been possible te trace some 
forms of buildings; but upon the level 
nothing could be seen save treesand such 
ruins as stood at a few yards distance. 
When Joaquin deserted them, therefore, 
Hertz and Jack and Harry wandered off 
separately to explore, leaving the baggage 
and the boutmen with the Sergeant. ‘They 
would not go far in Joaquin’s absence, 
and their discoveries, instead of revealing 
the plan of the City, only increased their 
bewilderment. All three gave the same 
yeport—a maze of ruins. Hertz found, as 
he imagined, the palace, standing on a 
vast platform, with a noble flight of steps 
all broken and overgrown. Harry dis- 
covered a sinall pyramid coated with 
stticco, once adorned with figures of wild 
beasts. The stain of paint and the out- 
lines were distinct. All found terraces 
and idols and altars; but confused—shat- 
tered—buried in vegetation. 

Joaquin was so long absent that dusk 
began to fall, and they speculated upon 
the cause of his delay. The Sergeant 
offered some matter-ct-fact suggestions ; 
when they silenced him repronchfully, he 
said— ° 

“Wal, then, I tell you, comrades, what 
itis. Pow-wow is consulting his friends 
--no, this ain't fooling. You see that 
statoo—as clean as new a'most. I spied 
others the same——" 

“So did I, Sergeant,” said Hertz, much 
interested. 

“The old Ind‘an couldn't keep ‘em all 
in order unless he’! twenty pair o' hands 
and lived here; Lu. e lives by Realejo— 
leastways he's a hut there—an’ he ha'n't 
but one old pair o' hands. But there's a 
bigger fac’ than that. You tell me that 
pretty young muchacha j'ined yer at the 
riverside down below. Where did she 
come from? She's as familiar in this 
place as a mouse in its hole. She has 
gone up that awesome tunnel at night—we 
don’t know how many times. When and 
why? She leaves us at the steps an’ 
goes off with her little brother—where? 
Where is she now? ‘Tell me that!” 

Jack, at least, had been wondering for 
hours, but he did not speak. Hertz 
frowned in meditation. f 

“Tl tell you--the muchacha is with 
Pow-wow's friends somewheres about. 
An’ we nay reckon as thein friends ain't 
Guatusos. There! ‘That's grave enough 
for you, I expect.” 

At this moment Joaquin came back and 
led the way without speaking. They 
followed, deeply struck with this new ides. 


“TI say,” Harry remarked at length, 
“if the Sergeant's right, perhaps Joaquin 
was kept so long in debating whether he 
should tell us the meaning of the hiero- 
slyphs.”” : 

* Perhaps so,” said Hertz. “I make no 
doubt the Sergeant is right.” 

Wonders they passed, all the more im- 
pressive in the gathering gloom. Though 
there was no sign of a road underfoot, the 
wsaeses of worked stone at intervals on 
either hand suggested that a road or street 
had been there, lined witi, figures and 
altars. One of the latter was quite perfect 

-a sculptured slab, seven feet square and 
four high, supported by death's heads of 
colossal size. Behind it, also perfect, 
stood a huge idol with distended mouth, 
eyes starting from their sockets, and an 
elaborate costume carved to a surprising 
depth in grey basalt. The Sergeant 
inted to it as he went by. 

“If that there cnrio hasn't been tended 
an’ mended—" he interrupted hiraself—- 
“ Why, there’s the track of the cleaners!” 
It was unmistakable. 

They skirted a huge mound of stone, a 
pyramid. When visiting it next day they 
tonghly computed the dimensions--length 
300 feet, width 250 feet, and height 150 
feet. Turning from this at right angles, 
Joaguin led them to steps running the 
whole length of a terrace, on which stood 
a low, massive building of great size. It 
was too dark now to see much more than 
tha outline. But it occurred to alt of 
them that steps and structure were very 
well preserved by comparison with the 
rest. 

Joaquin led the way upwards, across 
the terrace, through a square portal 
heavily sculptured, into a chamber of good 
size, but low. They lit a lantern. The 
walls were stucco, covered with paintings 
still traceable. Wasps’ nests and flies 
accumulate in very short time, but none 
appeared. ‘The stone floor was clean; but 
a heap of fuel stood in a corner. An idea 
struck Hertz. “ 

** Was this the palace of the old kings, 
Jorquin ?” he asked. 

+ OF the priests,” was the reply. 

“Of the priest whose figure we saw 
below ? Was he your forefathor ? 

** Yes, setor. This is firewood and 
ground maize. You have meat. To- 
morrow I will come to you. Good-night. 
You are safe here.” 

They looked at cach other in silence 
for awhile. Jack was the first to speak. 

«Let us examine our quarters, any- 
how!” he cried. 

‘That was a welcome idea. Hertz told 
the Caribs and Pepe to light a fire on the 
terrace and get supper ready; then they 
set forth. It was but a vague notion they 
obtained by the dim light of a lantern. 
We correct it by the morning's observa- 
tions, which also revealed to Hertz that 
it was the same building he had discovered 
before, from the other side, which was 
ruinous. 

The palace—it was not unworthy of 
that name—measured 240 feet in length 
and the same in depth; its height they 

estimated at 25 feet. There were two 
storeys, each very low. All round the 
roof, apparently flat, ran a broad project- 
ing cornice of stone. Trees and sirubs 
grew there, and on the terrace also, but 
the face of the building was clear and 
almost perfect. They counted fourteen 
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doorways on the front, each nino feet 
wide, separated by a wall seven feet in 
width. Ornaments in stucco, strangel: 

like the winged globes of Egypt, filled all 
the space above the doorways and below 
the cornice. ‘These were painted red, 
blue, yellow, black, and white respec- 
tively; in places the colour was almost 
as fresh as when laid on. 

The piers of the doorways were senlp- 
tured with figures — all male appa- 
rently, in costumes of singular elabora- 
tion both for material and adjustment. 
The designs of profuse embroidery could 
be traced with ease. Broad curving 
lines, which at first they mistook for 
snakes, encircled the back of each figure ; 
after awhilo they recognised them as 
feathers. Conspicuous in nearly each 
group was one larger than the rest, oven 
more elaborately arrayed, holding a 
sceptre. His head-dress was stiff and 
compact—of quetzal plumes, doubtless— 
rising above a tall circles of gold. Then 
again there were warriors with breast- 
plate and feathered helmet and sword, 
wearing o tight tunic, spotted—jaguar 
skin, probably. The variety of detail was 
endless, but all the faces alike—forehead 
very depressed, Jewish nose, thick lips, 
eyes aslant. If they represented a living 
type, the skull must have been artificially 
shaped in childhood, as is still the practice 
of many barbarous peoples in America; 
but it is more likely that the type was 
conventional. Suppliants with upraised 
hands crouched on every side. | were 
painted, but where unprotected by the 
cornice the colours had faded sadly. Tho 
doorways on tho front were all of the 
same dimensions; they saw no door, no: 
any trace of one. 

Within, the whole length of the building 
was divided into chambers. Behind these 
were a corridor and more chambers, which 
opened on a cloister overlooking a court- 
yard nearly a hundred feet square, ap- 
proached by a broad flight of steps. ‘The 
walls of this quadrangle were covered 
with figures in stucco. Similar steps on 
each of the three remaining sides led to 
other chambers and corridors. The con- 
struction was the same on every face of 
the building. 

Confused and indistinct as was the 
scene, thus viewed by lantorn-light, it 
fired Harry. 

“Imagine the sight when all those 
painted pyramids gleamed in the sun- 
shine around this stately palace!" he 
cried. “ This was the High Priest’s house. 
Imagine the ‘processions filing down the 
steps! The High Priest was king also, 
apparently. He would have the utmost 
magnificence—and these sculptures tell 
us how superb the costumes must have 
been. How the glory of the world has 
vanished in these days!" 

Sergeant Tucker was thoughtful now, 
but always shrewd and observant. 

« Ay, Rosebud,” said he, “I see what 
you mean. But there’s a deal too wnuch 
of supplication in them figures to my 
mind——" 

“It's the priest’s house, I tell you,” 
Harry interrupted. ‘ They are supplicat- 
ing the gods.” 

“May be! But when you see a heap 
o’ bones in the wood, you judge, I guess, 
as tigers an’ turkey-buzzards ha’ been in 
the neighbourhood. There’s bones a'’most 
everywhere here.” 
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“ Where?" asked Harry, looking 
rcund. 
“ Bones of stone—skulls! The altars 


are built of ’em. An’ look at the gods! 
A man had need ter supplicate them cruel 
brutes, with their tongues hanging out 
athiret for blood; but 1 guess he'd suppli- 
cate in vain. When I fancy yer proces- 
sions, I think I see a score o’ wretches in 
the midst goin’ to have their throats cut.” 

Harry's raptures were cliccked. “ But 
you saw what a good fuce the priest 
had?" he said at last. 

“I fear there isn’t much comfort in 
that,” Hertz interposed. ‘‘ Even a good 
man is apt to follow the customs of his 
ccuntry without question. ‘The most cruel 
of Inquisitors were reputed good men. 
But, Harry, there is not a little reason to 
think that human sacrifice had long ceased 
among the civilised Indian races when 
the Spaniards caine, excepting the Aztecs, 
who were savage conquerors in process of 
civilisation. The Spaniards tell enough 
about it in Mexico and the Aztec colonics 
--of Nicaragua, for instance. They re- 
port it also of the wild Indians up and 
dcwn. But I don’t recollect a word of 
human sacrifice in Honduras, Yucatan, 
Guatemala, or any lands where Toltecs 
and Mayas were established. The idols 
and altars assure us, as the Sergeant cays, 
that once on a time their religion was as 
bloodthirsty as the Aztec. But they had 
outgrown the barbarism, apparently, and 
their offerings to the gods were flowers.” 

“ The Peruvians never practised human 
sacrifice ?"” said Harry. 

“ By one account they slaughtered two 
victims yearly; but it is not assured. 
Come, let us get to supper.” 

After the meal they hung their ham- 
mocks to branches of trees round the fire 
on the terrace outside and lay down. 
But they were inuch too agitated to sleep, 
except the Sergeant. The moon did not 
rise tor hours. Against the clear blue sky 
they saw a black network of branches ; but 
the only light was a fuint glow of the 
embers and the gleam of passing fireflies - 
not sparkling suddenly like a sheet of 
silver flame, as in Borneo, and vanishing 
as suddenly, but single, steady, shining 
all the while as they flew. Much the 
sane in this ancient city as in the forest 
were the noises of thenight to which they 
had so often listened—croak of frog, huin 
of insects—broken from time to time 
by the fall of a distant bough or a sharp 
scream. The Caribs, also sleepless, mur- 
mured by the dying fire. But, in truth, 
there was something practical that kept 
them awake, far moro exciting than 
imagination. Mosquitcs more _blood- 
thirsty they had never encountered. Jack 
declared they were taking revenge for 
the prolonged dearth of human sacrifices. 
Finding that they closed their eyes in 
vain, all roused themselves at length for 
talk—but not of the Cattleya. How in- 
credible it would have seemed a week 
ago that, on the evening of the day when 
they discovered this marvel, first found by 
Mr. Warcewicz, which has been described 
as “the most gorgeous, the stateliest, 
the most imperial of all flowers on this 
earth,” they should be so overwhelmed 
by the surroundings of its home that in 
hours of conversation it was not once 
mentioned! Hertz ended the discussion. 

“T have been thinking about the hiero- 
glyphs, Harry,” he said. “If Joaquin 
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should refuse to teach us, there is a 
melancholy comfort. He can read them, 
no doubt—they are in his own language. 
But I feel quite sure he cannot write 
Spanish. If we had abundant leisure, as 
Stephens had, we might laboriously tran- 
scribe his interpretation—even in the 
Indian dialect, for that would be only a 
question of tine. But as for making 
out the alphabet, so to call it, of an utterly 
unknown tongue, from a man who could 
not correct us—it is impossible! Further- 
more, it seems very unlikely that the 
hieroglyphs are alphabetical. I suspect 
they resemble Chinese writing, which has, 
they say, 10,000 characters. Think this 
over, my boy. It will console you if in 
the end Joaquin disappoints us. Now try 
at least to go to sleep.” 

With the first sun-ray, all rose and went 
on the terrace in front of the palace to 
look round. But they were not nearly 
high enough. Little was to be seen 
beyond idols and statues, mostly over- 
thrown. A line of these, perhaps double, 
had encircled the terrace. Jack suggested 
a visit to the lofty pyramid observed the 
night before, and they descended. In 
clear daylight it was easy to see why the 
steps were in such excellent preservation. 
Every root which threatened encroach- 
ment had been lopped off, and there were 
traces of bushes which had been grubbed 
up. Returning along the path traversed 
overnight, they presently reached the 
pyramid, of which the dimensions have 
already been given. Here again the 
steps on the principal face were in good 
preservation. ‘Twenty feet or so from the 
bottom the first terrace was gained, from 
which point they mounted by a road 
winding in corkscrew fashion round and 
round the structure. Looking up between 
the trees, they caught a glimpse of a build- 
ing on the sunmit, and ascended as fast as 
they could. 

“Oh, it’s not nearly so grand as the 
palace,” said Jack, disappointed, when, 
almost breathless, they stood before it. 
And Harry agreed. 

Though apparently of two storeys, and 
covered with ornaments in painted stucco, 
the edifice was insignificant in comparison. 
Not more than fifty feet long, it had only 
three doorways. But the adventurous 
climbers were rewarded when they turned 
their backs upon it. Now for the first 
time were they able to make ont some- 
thing of the general design of the City. 
Not less than a dozen enormous piles 
of stone giimmered through the trees, and 
a!l the wide stretch of river wall lay be- 
neath them. But only a glimpse of the 
palace could be had, so dense was the 
forest in that direction. They turned to 
the left, and an exclamat on burst from 
their lips simultaneously — 

“ The great Idol!’ 

Tt rose from a pyramid even more 
lofty than taat on which they stood—a 
Colossus, plainly visible above the tree- 
tops. 

With intense interest they gazed at it, 
luminous and rosy in the morning 
light. Sergeant Tucker had managed to 
climb after them. for even the steps to the 
first terrace wore very low and easy. He 
looked at the Idol, with strong curiosity 
no doubt, but a perilous life among 
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Inlians and wild beasts had trained 
him to observe all things in the field of 
view.- He saw something now, watched 
awhile. grinning quietly to himself, then 
called Jack's attention. 

“T guess that’s one o' the muchacha’s 
friends. He don’t seem to be an enemy, 
anyhow.” 

Jack followed his outstretched arm and 
felt’ a painful surprise—not very painful, 
but disconcerting. Nindiri was crossing 
an open space two hundred yards off— 
nothing unpleasant in that, quite the con- 
trary. But she was not alone! <A tall 
Indian, in snowy robes to the feet and 
coronét of white feathers, walked beside 
her-—Jack knew he was young and even 
good-looking! Moreover, he walked very 
close—the wicked youth! He actually 
put his arm round her waist, and she, 
without even a pretence of resentment, 
looked up at him laughing! And then 
they vanished under the trees. 

“It’s a relief to all of us, I'm sure,” said 
Tucker gravely, “as the pretty maid is 
well ‘took care of.” 

And so ended Jack's brief romance. 

“What is a relief?’ asked Harry, who 
had seen nothing. 

“Oh, do let us go and see the Idol 
close!" his brother exclaimed with an 
outburst of enthusiasin, and set off. 

Hertz called to them in vain. He 
hurried in pursuit, feeling sure that 
Joaquin would disapprove this uncere- 
mionious visit to the temple, which we will 
call the grand Teocalli. Tucker had not 
yet done laughing to himself. Still 
chuckling, he hastened down and made 
his way as best he could judge to inter- 
cept Nindiri and her companion. It 
was easier than would have been expected ; 
for Tucker, limping along, struck a well- 
worn path, and, following it to the right, 
inet the pair face to face. 

The Indian was young indeed, and 
stately and handsome. With a guttural 
exclamation of surprise—-‘ just like ao 
Comanche brave,” said the Sergeant after- 
wards—--he tossed the white robe back 
from either shoulder and drew his sword— 
a real sword, though Tucker had never 
seen one like it. Nindiri stepped between 
them without alarm, und the Sergeant 
advanced, smiling, with extended palin. 
That was a greeting quite new to the 
Indian, probably ; but he smiled too and 
put out his hand in an interrogative sort 
of way, as if asking “Is this the right 
thing to do?” 

Little more passed. If Nindiri spoke 
Spanish, she could not understand the 
American, nor he her; she seemed anxious, 
too. One request, however, he con- 
trived to make plain, and very cheerfully 
the Indian gave him his sword. The blade 
was nearly four feet long, worn so thin as 
to suggest that it had lost several inches, 
with a handguard as big as a saucer, 
finely perforated, inlaid with gold. So 
was the back part of the blade, and with 
amazement ‘Tucker puzzled out an in- 
scription : 


Honour Bydes with Slowe. 
So astonished and interested was he 
that he actually put a long question before 
the absurdity of the thing struck him. Then 
they laughed and parted, or as the Ser- 
(To be continued.) 
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geant said—" When we'd smiled all we 
could, I cleared out.” 

In deepest meditation, Tucker returned. 
He could make a guess—right or wrong— 
about the Indian; but his sword with an 
English inscription was utterly bewilder- 
ing. 

Meantime the youths ran towards the 
grand Teocalli as quickly as they could. 
There was no visible need for haste. but 
Jack led the way, working off his emotion. 
Shortly they struck a cleared path; it 
seemed probable by this time that the 
whole area was intersected by such 
tracks, though Joaquin, for bis ow: 
reasons doubtless, led them through the 
jungle. 

In a few minutes they entered an ope: 
space of several acres. On the right hand 
stood the Teocalli, or pyramid; on the 
left a grove of plantains, beyond which. 
they were almost sure, lay a patch of 
maize, or some green crop, at least. 
glimmering through the trunks. In front 
was a house or palace, much like that 
where they had slept, but smaller and in 
better repair. The Teocalli also on this 
side was bare of trees, though badly shat- 
tered. Upon the top, at a prodigious 
height, stood the great Idol and the 
shrine, softly luminous against the pale 
morning sky. 

“Jack, Jack!” 
must not go farther ! 
is inhabited.” 

“ Oh, but that’s the reason to go on!” 
Jack answered. “The inhabitants are 
not Guatusos."’ And he advanced, dis- 
regarding Harry's expostulations. 

But a threatening cry stopped him. 
Joaquin overtook them, breathless, his 
face distorted with passion. He could 
not speak, but, seizing Jack by the arm, 
spun him round and took him back along 
the path, motioning Harry to follow. 
After a few steps the latter saw him reel, 
and supported him; but Joaquin held on. 
sustained by anger and emotion, till they 
had passed on beyond sight of the great 
Idol. Then the old man drooped on 
Harry’s shoulder, and they set him against 
a fallen statue. He lay there panting for 
awhile, with eyes closed ; Jack, remorse- 
ful, vieing with his brother in offering 
attentions. 

Hertz came upon the scene—he had 
not struck the cleared path till now. In 
a few words they told him what had 
happened. 

“Ach!” said he, shaking his head; “I 
fear this has ruined all! Joaquin will 
tell us to begone! " 

So it proved. The old man roused 
himself presently, got upon his feet, and 
motioned them sternly to precede him; 
but he had not strength to walk alone. 
and Harry put an arm round his waist. 
Thus they marched cheerlessly enough to 
the palace, where the Sergeant was just 
arriving. 

There Joaquin stopped—pushing Harry 
aside. If his fury had spent itself, passion- 
ate indignation remained. 

“I have shown you the flowers.” 
he said. ‘Gather them and go—this 
night!” 

Both Hertz and Harry tried to appeaxe 
him. But he turned without word or sign, 
and departed. 


cried Harry, “we 
I'm sure that house 
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CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


A STORY OF BURIED, TREASURE. 
By Jutes VERNE, 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gortz," “Adrift in the Pacific,” ete, ete. 


cs MA’ last I have been shipwrecked!” 
said Tregomain next morning. 

When the Portalegre had gone down, 
in fifteen or twenty fathoms, the islet in 
Ma-Yumba Bay towards which she was 
nearest became the refuge of those 
she carried. Nobody had perished in 
this extraordinary catastrophe. No 
one was missing from the roll-call 
among her passengers or her crew. 
They had all helped each other; 
Antifer had held up Zambuco, Saouk 
had held up Ben Omar. They had 
only a few strokes to make to reach 
the rocks of the islet. Only the 
elephants had disappeared amid the 
element for which Nature had not 
created them. They were drowned. 
Afterall,it was their own fault. It does 
not do to make a boat into a see-saw. 

Antifer’s first remark on landing 
had been— 

“And our instruments ? 
charts ?” 

Unfortunately—and the loss was 
irreparable—neither the sextant, nor 
the atlas, nor the nautical almanac 
had been saved, the disaster taking 
place in a few seconds. 

Fortunately the banker and the 
notary and the bargeman carried in 
their belts the money required for the 
voyage, and there would be no diffi- 
culty in this respect. 

Neither had Tregomain had any 
difficulty in supporting himself in the 
water, the weight of the liquid dis- 
placed by his volume being greater 
than that of his body, and he had 
tranquilly drifted ashore on the surge 
like a cetacean. 

It was easy to get dry. The clothes 
had only to be laid out in the smn 
for half-an-hour to become as dry as 
abone, But there was rather a dis- 
agreeable night to be passed under 
the trees, every man abandoning him- 
self to his own reflections. 

_And so each of them, according to 
his character and aspirations, re- 
marked to himself— 

Zambuco—* This is sinking in sight 
of port.’” 

Antifer-—“I shall not go away till 
Thave ransacked every island in thi 
bay, if it takes me ten years to do i 

Saouk—* My well-laid scheme has 
failed, owing to this absurd ship- 
wreck,”” 

Barroso—* And 
Were not insured.” 

Ben Omar—* Allah protect us! 
My commission will have cost me 
dear, if I ever get it!” 

Juhel—* There is nothing now to 
Prevent me going back to Europe, to 
Enogate,” 

Tregomain—* Moral: Never goto 
sea on a ship with a cargo of facetious 
elephants.” 

Nobody slept very much that night. 
The shipwrecked ones might not suffer 
from cold; but in what way would they 


And our 


those elephants 


CHAPTER XX. 


next morning at breakfast-time reply to the 
cravings of their hungry stomachs? At 


least, unless the trees were cocoanut-trees 
laden with fruit, with which, for want of 
something better, they might support 


crew who could do that? Anyhow, when 
daylight came the matter would have to 
be considered. 

There was no appearance that this 
island was inhabited—by humancreatures, 


“**We must be on our guard.’” 


themselves until they reached Ma-Yumba. 
But how were they to reach this town, 
which was five or six miles off? Make 
signals ?—Would they be seen? Swim 
five or six miles ?—Was there one of the 


be it understood. But there was no want 
of other living things—noisy, inconvenient, 
dangerous, perhaps, by their numbers. 
Tregomain had a notion that all the 
monkeys in creation had met on the 


710 


island. Perhaps he had landed in the 
capital of the kingdom of Jocko—or 
Jockolia. 

And though the atmosphere was calin, 
and the surf hardly rippling on the beach, 
there was not an hour of peace to be en- 
joyed on the island. The silence was 
continuously troubled, and it had been 
impossible to sleep. 

‘There was a curious uproar among the 
trees. It seemed as though a troop of 
Congolese were playing on tom-toms. 
‘There was much running backwards and 
forwards under the branches and among 
the branches, with guttural cries from 
husky sentinels ; the darkness of the night 
preventing anything being seen. 

When daylight came, the mystery was 
revealed. The island served as a refuge 
for a tribe of chimpanzees; and although 
they had troubled his sleep, Tregomain 
could not but admire these magnificent 
specimens of the anthropoid family. 
‘These were the very Jockos of Buffon, 
able todo many things ordinarily reserved 
for human hands and intelligence—tall, 
strong, vigorous, the prognathism of the 
face little marked, the ridges of the eye- 
brows almost normal. It was by dis- 
tending their stomachs and rubbing them 
vigorously that they produced the drum- 
ming noise. 

There were about fifty of these chim- 
panzees who had taken up their abode on the 
island ; but how they had got there from 
the mainland, how they found sufficient 
food there, we leave to others to explain. 
Juhel was not slow to discover that the 
island—measuring about two miles long 


. and a mile wide—was covered with trees 
. of the different kinds common in tropical 


latitudes. No doubt these trees produced 


: edible fruit, which gave the chimpanzees 


: their means of existence. 


But the fruits, 


_the roots, the vegetables, on which the 


chimpanzees fed, man could feed on aleo. 
Of this Juhel, the bargeman, and the 
eailors at once took advantage. After a 


: shipwreck, after a night without food, it is 


pardonable to be hungry and to seek for 


. something to eat. 


The ground produced, in their wild 


, state, a quantity of these fruits and roots. 


To eat them raw, however, is not very 


: satisfying, unless you have the stomac! 


of a chimpanzee; but you are not for- 


‘bidden to cook them if you have the 


means of doing so. When you have a few 
matches, that is possible, if not easy. 
Fortunately Nazim had renewed his sup- 
plies at Loango, and the brass box in 
which he kept them had not got wet inside; 


-and consequently, alinost as soon as the 
-day broke, a wood fire was crackling 


under the trees of the encampment. 

The company were gathered round this 
fire. Antifer and Zambuco were as angry 
as ever. Doubtless anger is nourishing, 
for they refused to share in the rudi- 
mentary breakfast, to which were added 
: few handfuls of the nuts the Guineans 
think so much of. 

The chimpanzees also regaled them- 
selves, and probably did not look kindly 
on these invaders of their island, these 
strangers who were attacking their re- 
serves. Soon they began to draw in, 
and some of them capering about, the 
others at rest. but all grimacing violently, 
formed a circle round Captain Antifer 
and his companions. 

“We imust be on our guard,” said 
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Suhel to his uncle. ‘These chimpanzees 
are powerful fellows, ten times more 
numerous than we are, and we are 
without arms——” 

Antifer was not likely to care much 
about chimpanzees! 

“You are right, my boy,” said the 
bargeman. ‘“ These fellows do not seem to 
beacquainted with the laws of hospitality, 
and their attitude is threatening -——" 

“Ts there any danger?" asked Ben 
Omar. 

“The danger of being knocked to 
pieces,” replied Juhel seriously. 

At this reply the notary would have 
fled—but it was impossible. 

Barroso, however, placed his men so as 
to repel any attack. Then Saouk and 
he began to talk privately, while Juhel 
watched them. 

The subject of their conversation may 
be guessed. Saouk could not disguise his 
irritation at the thought of this unex- 
pected shipwreck having wrecked his plan. 
Another must be devised. As they had 
arrived in the vicinity of island number 
two, no doubt the treasure of Kamylk 
Pasha would be found on one of the islands 
in Ma-Yumba Bay, either this or another 
one. But nothing could be done as yet. 
This was clear enough to the two scoun- 
drels, so worthy of understanding each 
other. Of course Barroso would be well 
paid by his accomplice for the losses he 

nad undergone, and the value of the ves- 
sel, her cargo, and the elephants, would 
be restored to him. 

The main pcint was to get to Ma- 
Yumba as soon as possible. A few fish- 
ing-boats had just come away from the 
coast. ‘They could easily be distinguished. 
The nearest was being sailed within three 
miles of the island. The wind was light, 
and she.svould not be in sight of the en- 
campment for -three.or four hours, when 
they could signal to her. Before the day 
was over they could all be installed in one 
of the factories of the town, where they 
could but receive a hearty welcome and 
liberal hospitality. 

“Juhel! Juhel!" 

This appeal suddenly interrupted the 
conversation between Saouk and the 
Portuguese. 

It was Captain Antifer who had made it, 
and it was followed by another— 

“Gildas! Gildas!" 

Juhel and the bargeman, who had gone 
to the beach to watch the mancwvres of 
the fishing-boats, returned in reply to 
Antifer. 

Zambuco was with him, and Ben Omar 
at a sign approached. 

T.eaving Barroso to return to his men, 
Saouk came gradually nearer the group, 
80 as to hear what was being said. As 
he had. been careful to let it be supposed 
that: he did not understand French, 
nobody took rnuch notice of his pre- 
sence. 

“Juhel,” said Captain Antifer, “listen : 
for the time has arrived- to come to a 
decision.” 

He spoke in a harsh, jerky voice, like a 
man in a paroxysm of irritability. 

“ The last document tells us that island 
number two is situated in Ma-Yumba 
Bay. Now, we are in Ma-Yumba Bay, 
are we not?" 

“ There is no doubt of it.” 

“But we have no longer our sextantand 
chronometer; for this clumsy Tregomain, 


to whom I was fool enough to entrust 
them, has lost them——” 

“ My friend——" said the bargeman. 

“T would rather have got drowned than 
lost them!" replied Antifer harshly. 

“ And so would I,’ added the banker. 

“Indeed, Mr. Zambuco!” retorted 
Tregomain, with o gesture of indignation. 

“Well, they aro lost,” continued Cap- 
tain Antifer; “and for want of the instru- 
ments it will be impossible, Juhel, to de- 
termine the position of island number 
two—" 

“Impossible, uncle; and in my opinion 
the only wise thing to do is to go to Ma- 
Yuinba in one of those boats, return to 
Loango by land, and embark on the first 
steamer that puts in.” 

“That—” replied Antifer. ‘“ Never!” 

And the banker, like a faithful echo, 
repeated— 

“ Never!" 

Ben Omar, looking from one to the 
other, shook his head, as idiots do, and 
Saouk listened without seeming to under- 
stand. 

“Yes, Juhel, we will go to Ma-Yumba; 
but we will stay there instead of returning 
to Loango. We will stay there as long 
as it is necessary—understand me well- 
to visit the islands in the bay—every one 
of them.” 

“What?” 

“ There are not many of them—five or 
six; and if there were a hundred or a 
thousand, I would search them one after 
the other.” 

“Uncle, that is not reasonable.” 

“ Most reasonable, Juhel ; one of them 
contains the treasure. The document 
indicates the position of the point where 
it was buried by Kamylk Pasha——" 

“Confound the fellow!” murmured 
Tregomain. 

“ With the will and the patience,” con- 
tinued Antifer, “ we shall end by discover- 
ing the spot marked by the double K.” 

“And if we do not find it?” asked 
Juhel. 

“Do not say that, Juhel!” exclaimed 
Antifer. “ For the sake of pity do not say 
that!” 

And in a paroxysm of indescribable 
fury, his teeth ground the pebble between 
his jaws. Never had he been nearer an 
attack of congestion of the brain. 

Juhel did aot think it worth while fo 
say any more in face of such obstinacy. 
The search, which he thought would end 
in nothing, could not take much more 
than a fortnight. When Antifer had con- 
vinced himself that there was nothing to 
hope, he would, whether he liked it or not, 
have to return to Europe. So he 
replied— 

“Let us be ready to embark in that 
fishing-boat as soon as it comes ashore.” 

“Not without searching this island!" 
replied Antifer. ‘Why should we not 
begin with this one?” 

The observation was logical. Who 
knew if the treasure-seekers had not 
reached their goal without the aid of 
sextant and chronometer? Not very 
likely, you say? Perhaps so! But con- 
sidering all the disappointments, and 
fatigues, and perils, why should not the 
goddess of Fortune have shown herself 
propitious to her adorers ? 

Juhel did not venture an objection. 
The best thing to do was to lose no time. 
The island might be searched before the 


fishing-boat reached them. As soon asshe 
came near the rocks, it was to be feared 
that the crew of the Portalegre would 
want to go on board, in their haste to get 
a substantial meal in the factories of Ma- 
Yumba. Why should they compel these 
men to submit to a delay, the cause of 
which could not be explained to them? 
‘To inform them of the existence of the 
treasure would be to put them in posses- 
sion of the secret of Kamylk Pasha. 

Nothing could be more reasonable; but 
when Antifer and Zambuco, accompanied 
by Juhel and Tregomain, the notary and 
Nazim, were leaving the camp. would not 
Barroso and his men be rather surprised ? 
and would they not be tempted to follow 
them ? 

This was a serious difficulty. In case 
the treasure was discovered, what would 
this crew do at the exhumation of the 
casks, containing millions in gold, dia- 
monds and other precious stones? Might 
it not lead to scenes of violence and rob- 
bery, with this mob of adventurers, not 


Wu do I remember, when a small boy 

travelling with my father in his house- 
boat on the Ganges, the appalling cries of the 
jackals. 

First would come a scream which seemed 
to us children to be a cry of “ Dead 
Hindoo-o-o0.” And then at once from jackals 
far and near the answer, ‘* Where? where? 
where? where?" followed by a chorus of 
yells and long protracted shrieks, the effect 
of which was terrifying and well calculated to 
leave a lasting impression on the youthful 
mind. 

The jackal is sometimes called the “ lion’s 
Provider,’ from an old but mistaken idea 
that the two animals were in league together 
in their hunting. This is not so ; but possibly 
the idea arose from the fact that often when 
& number of jackals have run down their 
prey, the larger animal which has been roused 
by the cries of the pack comes in and enjoys 
the spoil, leaving the wretched hunters 
nothing but the pickings of the bones. 

In my recent article on the lion in India, 
I stated that that race is rapidly dying out, 
so that, in India, the jackal cannot be called 
the “lion’s provider,” but native Shikaris 
universally believe that on the other great 
member of the feline tribe, the tiger, an old 
jackal is in constant attendance. 

English sportsmen have often noticed the 
same curious fact, and noticed. too, the very 
different cry of the accompanying jackal to 
that of the rest of its race. 

It is a curious thing that whereas, as a 
tule, when a jackal cries it is at once answered 
by its fellows who are within hearing distance, 
till “the leafy woods become a howling 
wilderness,” yet when the “ provider ” lifts 
up is voice every other jackal is at once 

lumb, 

Sometimes this “Pheeow ” or “ Phéall,” 
80 called from its peculiar cry, goes before the 
tiger (which would seem to show that the 
tiger was following to secure the prey scented 
by it), but on other occasions the Pheeow has 

N Noticed following after the tiger. It has 

n suggested that he merely accompanies 
the tiger ag some small birds often follow a 
itd of prey. Whether this is so or no, I can- 
Not say ; but whatever he the reason, the “ pro- 
vider" seems to accompany every big beast 
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one of whom was worth the rope to hang 
him? Twice as numerous as Antifer 
and his companions, they could soon 
overpower thom, knock them about, and 
murder them. Certainly their captain 
would not try to restrain them. He 
would be more likely to lead them on, 
and claim the lion’s share in the business. 

But to oblige Captain Antifer to act 
only with extreme prigience, to make him 
understand it would be better to wait a few 
days, to first reach Ma-Yumba with the 
shipwrecked crew, and to return next day 
with a l oat specially engaged for thesrtrip, 
after getting rid of these suspicious fellows, 
was anything but easy. Juhel’s uncle 
would refuse to listen to reason. Never 
would they get him away until he had 
ransacked the island. No consideration 
would stop him. 

The bargeman was promptly sent to 
the right-about when he offered these very 
just observations to his intractable friend, 
the only reception he got being a broadside 
in two words: 

(To be continued.) 


THE JACKAL AND WILD DOG. 


By tae Rev. R. pv’O. Martin, M.A. 


of prey, and has been turned on one occasion 
out of the same bush as a cheetah. 

If you ever saw 8 jackal, and much more 
if you have ever smelt one, you will probably 
agree with those who call it the nasty jackal ; 
but in truth, though an evil-smelling and 
evil-living animal, it is a very useful one. 

Sanitary arrangements in the East are not 
first-class, and were it not for the vulture 
among birds and the jackal among beasts, 
matters would be far worse than they are. 
It is a very useful scavenger, clearing away 
all garbage and carrion from the neighbour- 
hood of large towns, so that even if it now 
and then commits thefts of poultry or other 
domestic animals, it perhaps, on the whole, 
does more good than harm. 

Jackals partake very freely of vegetable food, 
and commit great havoc amongst the vine- 
yards of West India and also amongst the 
coffee-gardens (a jackal takes his coffee colid 
without chewing the berries). 

It is also very like a schoolboy in one 
respect, for it is very fond of sugar-cane. But 
animal food is what it chiefly loves, when it 
is to be got, and woe betide the sickly sheep 
and goats, for they are certain to become its 
prey, and so too is a wounded antelope, which 
will be tracked and hunted down most piti- 
lessly by a hungry pack. 

But if the cry of the jackal is unearthly, 
more unearthly still is the music of a pack 
of wild dogs giving tongue as they pursue 
their prey. 

The Indian wild dog is a larger animal 
than the jackal. It is described by Mr. 
Hodgson as a slouching, uncompact, long, 
lank animal, with all the marks of unculti- 
vation about it. In its general aspect it looks 
something like the jackal, but is inexpressibly 
and genuinely canine in its appearance. 

It has a broad, flat head, and sharp visage ; 
large erect ears ; a chest not broad nor deep ; 
long, heavy limbs ; broad, spreading feet, anda 
very bushy tail of moderate length, which it 
raises somewhat when in action. 

It is not a fast animal, not so fast as the 
jackal and not nearly so fast as the fox ; but 
though all its actions are heavy, and though 
itis slow at the double, it is a very terrible 
enemy to its prey. 

It hunts chiefly by day, but sometimes at 


vas 


“Come on!" 

“T entreat you——” 

“ Remain, if you like. 
you." 

“A little pradence——” 

“Come, Juhel!”” 

And he had to obey. 

Antifer and Zambuco left the camp. 
Tregomain and Juhel followed them. 
The men mace no attempt to move. 
Barroso did not seem to take any interest 
in the reason for the passengers walking 
off. 

How was this ? 

It was because Saouk had heard all 
that passed, and, having no wish to delay 
or hinder the search, had simply given 
the Portuguese the word. 

Barroso turned to his crew, and ordered 
them to wait at the point for the fishing- 
boats, and not move away from the camp. 
And when that was done, Ben Omar, at 
asign from Saouk, started after Antifer, 
who was not surprised at seeing the notary 
flanked by his clerk Nazim. 


Tcan do without 
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night, and in packs of six to ten. Once the 
prey is started the pack go in a long lobbing 
canter, giving vent to their weird and fear- 
ful music, which words cannot describe, and 
by dint of sheer perseverance they will wear 
down their quarry. 

Their power of smell is highly developed, 
and it is to this they trust and not to the eye. 
They pursue and kill larger game than that 
aspired to by the more humble jackal. 

Fall grown sambhur (the largest of Indian 
deer), and even buffalo, are not safe when a 
pack sets itself to their destruction. 

The natives believe that a body of them 
will attack and kill the tiger ; and though this 
must be tuken with a grain of salt, yet Mr. 
Elliot (a good authority) has known instances 
of tigers leaving a jungle in which a pack of 
wild dogs had taken up their quarters, and 
also of their killing the wild boar. 

These terrible dogs are in all probability 
descended from others which have escaped 
from the dominion of man, but nowadays 
they live in a state of complete independence 
and show no desire to approach the dwellings 
of men. It is fortunate that this is £0, 
otherwise there would be more cases of 
little children being torn to pieces by thcm 
than there are. 

They are found in many parts of India— 
wherever, in fact, there is enough woodland 
to furnish them with game; and they prefer 
hilly country. 

Our domestic dogs are not descended from 
these vagabonds. Their descent cannot now 
be clearly traced — it is lost in antiquity ; but 
we must look for the ancestors of our home 
pets in the wolf or jackal. 

I may well conclude this attempt to make 
the jackal and wild dogmore familiar to yeu 
by alluding to Samson and the three hun- 
dred “ foxes’? which he set loose to carry 
devastation into the fields of the Philistines. 

The Hebrew word translated “foxes” is 
very like the name used to-day in countries 
near Palestine for jackals, and the three 
hundred were probably of this race. 

Our old “ B.O.P.” friend, the late Rev. J.G. 
Wood, in “ Bible Animals,” draws attention 
to their great numbers, and how easy it 
would be for Samsen and his companions to 
catch them by the hundred. 
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THE EAGLE'S ROCK. 


A STORY OF THE POLAR SEAS 


ts M2 Harry, ye hae been in mony 
i a far country ~ saw ye ever a 
bennier sicht than yon ?”” 
“Not often, Jock, I must confess. It 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ Amid Siberian Forests,” “ Afloat in a Volcano,” ete, 


CHAPTER I.—THE PRICE OF A LIFE. 
view that lay before them, in all the glory 
of areal northern sunrise, certainly de- 
served to the full brave Jock Armstrong’s 
hearty commendation. 


rolling waves down to a narrow sirip of 
flat sandy beach, midway along which the 
little white cottages of the tiny fishing 
village of Pierowall clustered in the 


would have been well worth coming here 
for. if we had seen nothing else!” 

The two speakers were lying on a pro- 
ay ledge of “the Stack o’ Noup,” 
t magnificent rocky headland which 
foros the terminating angle of the little 
ist of Westra, in the Orkneys; and the 


“His boat made the circuit of the Eagle’s Rock.” 


From their natural watch-tower on the 
highest point of the island they looked 
sheer down, over a black, frowning pre- 
cipice of more than three hundred feet, 
into the chafing sea below; while, on the 
landward side, successive ranges of dark 


heath-clad hill followed each other like 


grassy hollow of a sheltering slope, and 
above them, on the brow of a bold pro- 
jecting bluff, the ruined tower of Nottland 
Castle stood gauntly up against the clear 
niorning sky. 

And over all reigned a freshness, a 
brightness, a beauty, like that of a newly 


created world, which, combined with the 
white sails of the distant boats dotted over 
the deep blue sea, and the tiny patches of 
living green in the crannies of the dark 
cliff, and the golden splendour of the sun- 
shine that lighted them up, and the clouds 
of white-winged sea-birds that hovered 
like whirling snowflakes around every 
ledge of the huge rock wall, half redeemed 
the savage desolation of the bare, treeless 
nplands and gloomy precipices. 

Nor were the two central figures of the 
landscape at all unworthy of their pictur- 
esque background. The one was a big, 
strongly built man of middle age, in blue 
sailor-jacket and high sea-boots, with the 
nut-brown tint and keen bright eye of an 
“old salt.” His comrade was a good- 
looking young man of twenty-five, simi- 
larly dressed, but with a jaunty smartness 
in his whole “ get-up” that would have 
betrayed the amateur yachtsman at a 
glance, even without the gilt-lettered in- 
scription of “ MERMAID” around the 
low crown of his trim little sailor-hat. 

And a thorough yachtsman Harry 
Somerton was, having now, in five years 
of almost unbroken cruising, thrust his 
beloved Mermaid into almost every 
corner of the world where a steam yacht 
could go. He had run through the Suez 
Canal at full speed, in defiance of all 
local regulations; doubled Cape Horn; 
grounded on a coral reef in the Pacific; 
been chased by a pirate in Chinese waters ; 
peeped into Smith Sound during a briet 
annistice between the contending armies 
of “pack-ice ’’; had his spars shattered 
with red-hot stones during a volcanic 
ernption off the coast of Java; and was 
now flitting about the northern seas, and 
making friends with the sturdy fishermen 
of Iceland, Faroe, Shetland, and Orkney. 

“Well, Jock,” he resumed after a 
moment's pause, “you'll be seeing the 
shores of your beloved Scotland again in 
another week or so. You and I have had 
a long spell of it since we first launched 
chat little beauty yonder; aren't you 
setting tired of knocking about the world, 
and inclined to settle down in peace amid 
‘ne priceless blessings of sheep's-head and 
catmeal porridge ? ”” 

Big Jock answered with the hoarse 
chuckle which was his nearest approach to 
2 laugh : 

“Na, na—I'm no that auld yet! Sae 
lang as yon bit boatie swims, and Maister 
Hairy has his fit [foot] on her deck, auld 
Jock’ Armstrong winna be wantin’. When 
iy time comes to dee, I wad raither dee 

‘ithe guid blue watter than in bonnie 
Scotland itsel’ !"* 

“Well said, Jock my man--so would I 
‘oo! But hollo! what on earth is that 
thing ont yonder ?” 

naimoment his telescope was at his 
eye and turned to the north-east, where, 
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nearly a quarter of a mile from the main 
island, a single fang of bare black rock, 
sharp and narrow as the point of a spear, 
rose starkly up out of the blue sparkling 
sea. 

© Queer bit of rock that, and no mis- 
take,” said Harry. “ What do they call 
it, Jock 2” 

“They ca’ it ‘The Eagle's Rock,’ ” re- 
plied Armstrong, who knew these waters 
by heart. 

“The Eagle's Rock, eh?” echoed his 
master, with an air of sudden interest. 
“ Why, is it such a place for eagles, then ? 
It looks as if it ought to be.” 

“There was one o' thae_fisher-lads 
tauld me yestreen,” said Jock, with the 
slow and solemn emphasis of a man who 
felt the full importance of what he was 
saying, “that yon rock is the ae [one] 
place i’ a’ these seas whaur ye'll fin’ the 
golden-breestit fish-eagle.” 

Honest Jock had not overrated the 
worth of his news, for at the last words 
Harry Somerton sprang to his feet like a 
soldier at the bugle-call. 

“The golden-breasted fish-eagle!"’ he 
cried, with sparkling eyes; “that 7¢ a 
find, and no mistake! Why, I thought 
they were pretty well extinct in these 
seas; but I suppose they’ve been pre- 
served on this out-of-the-way rock, just as 
the great auk was on the Gair-fowl Skerry 
in Iceland. Well, if I could only get one 
egg for my collection, I'd have something 
to talk about; for there’s no getting one 
in England for love or money. Hail the 
boat, Jock, and let us be off. I'm going 
to climb that rock before I’m an hour 
older!” 

“I'm thinkin’ there will be twa words 
to that bairgain, Maister Hairy,” said 
Jock-with a grim smile. “I ken ye weel 
for a bauld cragsman, as ye hae been this 
mony a day; but I doot yell no win up 
there sae easy, unless one o’ thae eagles 
is sae ceevil as to tak’ ye on his back!” 

“We'll see about that presently,” re- 
tortel Harry with a laugh of cheery 
defiance. 

But the speaker was exulting too soon, 
as he began to tind out half an hour later, 
when his boat (pulled by four stout fellows. 
with old Jock to steer) made the circuit 
of the Eagle’s Rock. Look as he might, he 
cotild see no foothold even for a cat or a 
monkey on the grim precipices that rose 
sheer up out of the gnashing breakers. 
The church tower scaled by young Robert 
Clive, the cathedral spire climbed by De 
Ruyter when the future Admiral was only 
a madeap boy, were trifles to such an 
ascent as this; and Harry was forced to 
own ‘as many a bold young fellow has 
done before and since) that it is mi: 
easier to talk of ~ bravely scaling diz:-y 
heights”’ than to do it, and that no 
amount of bravery can enavie a man to 
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stand firm when he has nothing to stand 
on, or to hold fast when he has nothing to 
hold by. 

“Well, Jock, you were right after all,” 
said the young man frankly. ‘I used to 
call myself a pretty good climber, but this 
thing goes ahead of me, and no mistake ! 
One might as well try to climb a cloud by 
holding on to a rainbow!” 

“Weel, Maister Hairy,” rejoined Big 
Jock, with a grim smile, “I’m thinkin’ 
ye’ll no find sio’ a muckle egg here as yon 
that ye showed to thae Englishers doon i’ 
the Sooth a year syne [ago].” 

The skipper laughed aloud, for he was 
always pleased at any allusion to what had 
been one of the most successful of the 
practical jokes in which he was a little too 
fond of indulging. 

While seeking for rare eggs along the 
north coast of Cornwall a year before, he 
had put up at a small out-of-the-way vil- 
lage inn, the parlour of which was adorned 
with a sea-bird’s egg of uncommon size, 
hung by a cord from the ceiling, and 
pointed out with pride by the landlady to 
every new comer as not to be matched 
anywhere. But Harry Somerton, not to 
be beaten, brought from the yacht and 
hung up in his room—pretending that he 
had just found it among the rocks— 
another egg so much larger that his 
hostess, piqued in her tenderest point, at 
once packed off all her four boys to hunt 
for an egg as large as his, and was bitterly 
mortified when they failed to find one. 
This, however, was hardly to be wondered 
at, as the egg which they were trying to 
match happened to be that of an African 
ostrich ! * 

“Well, it can’t be helped!” cried 
Harry, choking down his vexation like a 
man ; “if I can’t do the job for myself, I 
must just get some one else to do it for me, 
that’s all. Let us go ashore again, Jock, 
and we'll offer such a reward for a good 
specimen of this eagle’s egg as shall make 
qe worthy natives open their eyes a 

it!" 

And so, less than two hours later, a 
large pen-and-ink notice (for there was no 
printing-press in Westra Island) made its 
appearance on the door of the quaint little 
church, and on tho wall of the one village 
inn, offering a sum of money which seemed 
fabulous wealth to the simple Orkney 
fishermen, to anyone who could bring 
aboard the yacht a genuine and un- 
damaged egg of the golden-breasted fish- 
eagle; for this thoughtless, impulsive, 
open-handed young fellow never once 
bethought himself that the reward which 
he was thus promising was really the price 
of a man’s life. 


: ? Asimiiar joke was played in bis college days vy the 
late Bishop Hannington,—D. K. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BIRDS AND BEASTS OF ANCIENT ENGLAND. 


We writing about Indian monkeys 
(“B.O.P.," June, 1843), I mentioned 
that once upon a time there were monkeys 
in England. It has struck me that perhaps 
‘tmight interest you to know something of 
the different kinds of creatures that lived at 
that time in our land. 


By THe Rev. R. v'O. Martin, Ma, 


But first of all you must put out of your 
mind any notion of the map of England as 
it now exists, for in the days of long ago, of 
which I am writing, the oceans and conti- 
nents were very different in their configura- 
tion from that which they now present. . 

The greater portion of England was then 


part of a land whose eastern shore followed 
the present coastli:.> from Norfolk north- 
wards, but the south-eastern counties lay 
under the waters of a bay of this ancient 
sea. 

From Norfolk, through Rerkshire to Devon, 
the old coastline ran, and then scuth-east 
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across the Channel and in a line dividing the 
northern part of France, the westward pro- 
vinces of which were under water and the 
eastern were dry land. 

A great river flowed from the south-west 
and emptied itself into the waters of the 
bay. I call the river great, for, though we 
cannot tell how broad it was or how long, we 
know that it must have been of considerable 
size and rushing with a strong current, for 
it covered the floor of the bay with great 
deposits of silt, which it carried down from 
the mountains of the ancient continent. 

This deposit is called now London clay, 
and the bed of London clay extended over 
Hampshire, Surrey, Berkshire, Middlesex, 
and as far as Essex and Kent. It is, roughly 
speaking, 300 feet thick in Hampshire, and 
gradually expands to a thickness of nearly 
500 feet in the two last named counties. 

The greater portion of this London clay 
has been washed away, so that now it is only 
found in patches, near London, in Hamp- 
shire, near Paris, and in Belgium, for the 
waters of the ancient river carried silt to 
places os far apart as these. 

This washing away was done by rivers, 
and the Thames is a good example, for the 
lower portion of the Thames fiows on a 
bottom of London clay, and the thickness of 
the bed here may be gauged by the height of 
Hampstead, Highgate, Wimbledon, Langdon, 
and other hills, the rest of the country 
having had its level deprersed by the exca- 
vating effect of water. 

It is by examining this London clay for 
fossils, and by studying them, that we can tell 
something of the climate and inhabitants of 
England at that period of the world’s history. 

These were days before man. At any rate, 
no traces of human remains are found. 
The kind of vegetables and plants which 
then existed shows us very plainly that the 
climate was very unlike our present climate. 
Tropical vegetation existed, and naturally we 
would expect to find that if there were 
animals they would be of the same kinds as 
those which now are found in tropical 
countries. And so it is. I am not going in 
this paper to tell you anything of the vege- 
tation by the shores of the great south- 
western river—it will be enough to-day to 
think about the living creatures that swam 
in its waters or lived by the great swamps 
and marshes on its banks. 

I shall avoid all hard names and scientific 
terms as far as I can, but there is one word 
that I must mention. 

The period of the world’s history in which 
these beds of London clay were laid upon 
the floor of the bay of the ancient sea is 
called Eocene. This word is derived from 
two Greek words which mean “dawn” and 
“new,” and the name is given because it 
was at this time that the dawn of the new 
order of things began, when plants, and birds, 
and beast~, and reptiles, and fishes of the same 
kinds as those which now exist are found. 

Of course in the earlier part of this period 
the proportion of existing species, compared 
with extinct species, was less than in later 
parts of the period, as we would naturally 
suppose; for the lower part of the bed of 
London clay was laid long before the upper 
part. It must have taken very many years 
for the river to lay beds at the bottom of 
the sea, which there is reason for thinking 
were in places a thousand feet in thickness. 

Very many different kinds of fish swam in 
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the waters cf the river, and with them great 
reptils which fed upon them and also upon 
the animals. 

I was much interested when I learned that 
in this river alligators, crocodiles, and gavials 
existed side by side. I was interested because 
nowadays such a sight is not to be found all 
the world over. 

In every continent except Europe we find 
to-day some kind of reptile of the crocodile 
class. But America, Africa, and Asia have 
each their own varieties, and all these 
varieties are found in the London clay, 
showing that they lived at this time all to- 
gether in the same river. 

But perhaps some of you are puzzled, and 
I expect very few of you could tell me the 
difference between a crocodile and alligator, 
and fewer still describe a gavial. 

Let us have a talk about them for a few 
moments. Alligators are found only in 
America, gavials (the true gavial) only in 
India, and even there only in Bengal, Nepaul, 
and Malabar. Crocodiles are found in Africa 
as well as Asia and America, though each 
continent has distinct species, and in Borneo 
and New Guinea there exists a kind of gavial 
which, however, differs very much from the 
true species of the river Ganges. 

The gavial you can recognise at once by 
its long, slender snout, at the end of which is 
a circular lump, in each side of which the 
two front teeth pass into grooves. It has no 
scales underneath, and the scales on the neck 
and buck are continuous, forming one shield. 

A glance at the head of any of these rep- 
tiles will at once tell you which class it 
be!ongs to. The gavial isunmistakable. In 
the crocodile the lower canine teeth fit into 
notches in the side of the upper jaw, in the 
alligator they fit into pits. 

Owing to this difference the crocodile’s 
head is narrowed in the muzzle behind the 
nostrils, while the alligator’s narrows towards 
the snout in an unbroken line. There are 
differences in the feet too. The gavials are 
strongly webbed, and the crocodile’s also, but 
the alligator’s only slightly, and the crocodile 
has the peculiarity of having the hind legs 
fringed behind with scales. 

Now when next you see one of these great 
Saurians in a museum, give it its right name, 
and do not point to a gavial brought from 
the river Ganges and say, ‘“ That is a fish- 
eating alligator,” as my cousin does when 
people go to his rooms in college and ask 
questions about a nice specimen of a young 
one which is one of his ornaments. 

Birds flew about in this old-world land. A 
bone of a small wader has been found, and 
there was a vulture too. though it was smaller 
than any known species, smaller even than a 
goldeneagle. But, although so small, it was 
a true vulture, and perhaps more like a Turkey 
vulture than any other kind now known. 

We may be sure that as there was this 
bird of prey there were animals for it to feed 
upon, and, as we shall see, there were cer- 
tainly many different kinds; but first we 
must notice a few other birds. 

When the North-Western Railway Com- 
pany was making a tunnel through Primrose 
Hill (which is formed of London clay), fossil 
remains of a heron were found, and there 
were sea birds too. The gannet of to-day 


was represented by a bird of very much 
larger proportions; and there was another 
species, much smaller, which was like our 
But most strange of all birds of 


cormorant. 


whose existence we are assured was one which 
has been named gastornis. It must have 
been as big as the New Zealand moa, which 
sometimes reached a height of twelve feet. 

What the gastornis was like is disputed ; 
for few remains have been discovered. Sr 
Richard Owen thought it was a goose. What 
a Michaelmas dish a goose of such propor- 
tions would have made! 

But his judgment has been questioned, 
and it has been pointed out with much force 
that the bones were so heavy in themselves 
that they would have made the bird sink had 
it taken to water. 

I cannot delay any longer with the birds 
of our Eocene continent, as we must leave 
room for some notice of the animals. 

Not many traces remain, but monkeys cer- 
tainly swung themselves about amongst the 
trees near the river's bank, and chattered gaily 
no doubt, and played their pranks as monkeys 
do to-day. 

This monkey was a Macaque; and if you 
would know what a Macaque is like, go to the 
Zoo, and you will find specimens there. or you 
will probably find one figured in some book 
on natural history. 

But if you can neither go to the Zoo nor 
consult a book of reference, all you need do is 
to take particular notice of the next organ- 
grinder’s monkey which you see. It will 
probably belong to this monkey tribe, for its 
members are the most coinmonly seen. 

Animals bearing some resemblance to hares 
ran about the land, and found no men to 
hunt them with packs of hounds, though they 
had enemies of other kinds against whom they 
would have need to practise all their wiles. 

There were also pouch-bearing animals, 
probably relations of the opossum, and in 
the marshy swamps close to the river there 
lived 8 monster beast of a species now ex- 
tinct. It browsed upon the rank tropical 
vegetation that existed in abundance, and 
was probably like a tapir in its habits. It 
had some kind of trunk, and, as far as we 
can tell, had some of the characteristics of a 
horee, a tapir, and a rhinoceros. It is called 
a paleotherium, and if you have ever called 
anyone an “ old beast,” you have only given a 
rough (and very rude) translation of the name. 

Remains of carnivorous animals of this 
early period of the world’s history have also 
been found. In the deposits laid at the bot- 
tom of a freshwater lake which existed at 
Hordwell, evidence has been found of three 
such animals. One had teeth something 
like the hysena’s ; another about the size of 
a fox, the earliest representative of a viver- 
rine carnivore, had teeth not unlike the 
mungoos ; while the third specimen is that 
of a larger beast of prey. 

These lived upon the many 1uminants and 
rodents which abounded on the banks of the 
inland lake. 

But how do they know all this? Howcan 
anyone tell, if a fossil bone is placed in his 
hands, that this was once a bone of a living 
creature, and name the creature and describe 
it minutely ? 

Of course everyone could not do it. It 
would need very many years of very patient 
study and attention to minute detail, joined 
to natural powers of observation of a high 
order, to fit any man to do what the great 
Professor Owen did when he built up an 
animal of an extinct species, and described its 
habits, from one bone which was placed before 
him. 


T° all lovers of sport and adventure, either 
in theory or practice, the ‘‘ Wild North- 
West” must possess a special attraction. In 
its vast forests of pine and spruce roam un- 
disturbed the moose, the wapiti, the lynx, 
and bear. Its great lakes swarm with several 
kinds of trout—a veritable paradise to the 
angler. A dozen kinds of duck and teal 
frequent its rice-grown meres and pools, and 
rise in thousands at the first shot from the 
fowler’s gun. Several kinds of grouse in- 
habit the prairies and forests ; all larger than 
our Scotch bird, but none of so fine a flavour. 
Indeed, so great is the variety of game, that, 
to a sportsman whose time in these fascinat- 
ing territories is limited, the difficulty pre- 
sents itself of choosing between gun and rifle, 
large or small bore. 

My first experience in a hunting expedition 
into the North-West enabled me to secure a 
moose—that animal so coveted by all 
Canadian sportsmen. 

I left Winnipeg, after enjoying a week's 
“chicken” shooting on the prairies, in the 
latter end of the month of October, and fol- 
lowed the Canadian-Pacific railroad as far 
as Moosomin, a small farming settlement in 
Eastern Assiniboia. Here I soon made 
arrangements to join four young farmers, 
who, with a waggon, tent, and general camp- 
ing outfit, were about to make an expedition, 
with a view to land prospecting and sport 
combined, to Lake Dolphin—one of the 
numerous sheets of water in North-East 
Manitoba, situated over 100 miles to the 
north of the Canadian-Pacific Railway. 

Our party, therefore, numbered five; our 
Waggon was a roomy four-wheeled vehicle, 
known in Canada as a “democrat,” drawn 
by two strong Canadian ponies; provisions 
for a fortnight; a tent; blankets; a stove; 
guns, rifles, and ammunition completed our 
outfit. The waggon had only one seat in 
front, so three of us sat behind on the case 
of provisions and rugs, by no means an un- 
comfortable seat. 

Our objective point was, as I said before, 
Lake Dolphin, a distance of about 150 miles 
from Moosomin. The trail leads across un- 
dulating prairie, dotted thickly with patches 
of scrub, called “ bluffs,” for about the first 
100 miles, when the Riding Mountains are 
reached, and the latter part of the road is 
through thick spruce forests, where it is a 
mere trail covered with stumps, roots, and 
rocks ; besides which, beds of morass, called 
there “muskegs,” into which the horses 
floundered up to their bellies, had to be tra- 
versed. 

Clear, frosty weather made favourable con- 
ditions for an early start on the morning of 
October 27. We did a stage of forty-five miles 
the first day, the trail across the prairie being 
good “ going’; and camped on the outskirts 
of a small settlement, where we could get 
food and shelter for the horses, and drinking- 
water and some straw to lie on for ourselves. 
During the day we killed a few grouse and 
had some shots at the foxes, animals slightly 
larger and redder than ours, in the early 
morning and evening. During the night the 
wind blew with terrific force, threatening to 
carry away the whole tent, which, fortunately, 
was vely well secured. At the first streak of 
dawn we were up, preparing our breakfast of 
oatmeal porridge and fried pork ; and by eight 
o'clock camp was struck, the horses were 
hitched up, and we, once more, under way. 
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HOW I KILLED MY MOOSE. 
By Roxanp Rivineron. 


The next few days were most enjoyable. 
The weather was bright and frosty, so that 
we had expectations (that were doomed to 
disappointment) of getting through our ex- 
pedition before the snow came—which, con- 
sidering we were on wheels, was a contin- 
gency to be dreaded. At night, of course, 
the cold was intense, and, though I slept in 
my buffalo-fur coat, I suffered a good deal 
from it. In the mornings the inside of the 
tent was thickly coated with rime, which, 
however, dispersed rapidly when the stove 
was lit. We camped, whenever it was 
possible, where some sort of shelter could be 
obtained for the horses, and near to a water- 
creek for our own convenience. 

So far, we had seen little game, and had 
had no sport beyond shooting enough grouse 
for our own consumption, potting a few 
coyotes, and getting an occasional shot at 
the larger ‘‘timber-wolf.” In the wild 
country we passed through, where occasion- 
ally we traversed distances of twenty-five 
miles and even more without seeing any signs 
of a human being, deer were plentiful, if one 
could judge by the number of deserted Indian 
hunting-camps through which we passed ; 
and elk, we were told, were fairly numerous. 
Bears, the torn and scattered logs of rotten 
wood gave ample evidence of in the wooded 
country ; for when fruit and berries are not 
availablé, the lice and larve contained in 
rotten logs are the bears’ principal food. 
These animals, however, are seldom seen and 
difficult of approach, as they keep to the 
dark recesses of the forests. At night the 
wolves howled round our tent; and in the 
mountain country their nocturnal music 
sounded strangely weird, as the howling of 
those quite close to our camping-ground was 
taken up and echoed by those far away in 
the heights of-the forest. Occasionally we 
made sorties with our rifles, but, though we 
disturbed them, sometimes quite close to the 
tent, we failed to bring any to bag; the 
moonlight making accurate shooting ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Pitching and striking camp was a busy 
time for all hands. Toone was assigned the 
care of the horses; to another the cutting of 
the tent stakes; to another the fetching 
of the water; to another the setting up 
and lighting of the stove; and to the last, 
the cutting of the night supply of fire- 
wood. 

On November 1 we reached the shores of 
Lake Dolphin, asheet of water forty miles in 
length and twenty in breadth; there we 
camped. The lake was just beginning to 
freeze, so the few water-fowl that had 
remuined kept out in the middle of the lake 
in open water, affording us very little chance 
of sport. In the afternoon we went out, 
some with rifles and the others with fowling- 
pieces, in search of game. I was among the 
former, as I thought it probable that we 
should come across some kind of four-footed 
game, were it deer or bear; but on that 
score I was mistaken, and the only sport 
there was fell to the guns. 

The following morning was the most 
eventful one of the expedition. A tremendous 
wind, which seemed a sure herald of coming 
snow, had been threatening to carry away 
our tent during the night, but at sunrise it 


died away. We made an carly start, accom- 
panied by two young Canadians with a heavy 
waggon and team of bronchos. Before we 
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left the margin of the lake I had a Jong and 
tedious stalk after a wolf, which resulted only 
in an unproductive running shot. Shortly 
after this the trail entered the forest. Being 
very cold, I was walking, clad in my fur coat, 
about a hundred yards behind the waggon. 
Presently I heard my companions give & 
shout, and, looking towards the waggon, 
I saw them gesticulating to me violently. 
Iran up as quickly as possible, and in a 
moment saw the cause of their excitement. 
In an open space in the forest, not two hun- 
dred yards away, stcod a magnificent moose, 
almost black in colour, and, though without 
horns, of great size. To snatch up my rifle, 
take a rest on the waggon, and fire, was the 
work of a moment. She (for I judged it 
must be a cow on account of the absence of 
horns) responded to my shot by trotting 
slowly away ; a second shot brought her to 
her knees, but she was up again in a moment, 
and disappeared in the forest. Throwing off 
my heavy coat, I dashed after her, and soon 
found tte blood-trail. This, however, did 
not help me much, as IJ soon lost it, and was 
obliged to make my way in the direction 
which the cracking and snapping of twigs 
told me she was taking. ' For about a mile I 
forced my way through the dense forest, 
tumbling over fallen trees, and impeded by 
the impenetrable thickness of the under- 
growth. I was almost despairing of ever 
coming up with her, when suddenly I per- 
ceived the wounded animal, about fifty yards 
off, crossing my line of advance. A snap-shot 
failed to touch her, but in another moment 
she sank down, so, coming up to close 
quarters, I gave her the coup-de-grdce witha 
bullet in the forehead. So died my first 


+ moose. 


Subsequently, several hours were occupied 
in skinning the huge carcass (the skin 
when scraped and cleaned for despatch to 
England weighed 65 lbs.), and cutting up 
the meat, which it was no easy job to carry 
to the waggun. Here our friends with the 
other waggon and bronchos proved very 
useful. Venison, of course, was the piece de 
résistance of our repasts on the homeward 
journey, which we accomplished in six 
days. 

Snow began to fall soon after we left Lake 
Dolphin, which made camping out less 
pleasant, and the roads terribly heavy. The 
last day’s stage was more than forty miles. 
A fearful blizzard of snow was blowing when 
we started in the morning. Luckily we had 
not to face it —indeed, it would, I think, have 
been impossible to have done so. The co!d 
was intense towards night, the glass showing 
14° below zero when we got into Moosomin. 
The snow had almost obliterated the trail, 
and frequently we lost our way, and had to 
trast to our horses, now almost tired out, to 
recover it. It was 10 r.u. before we saw the 
lights of Moosomin ; we had thus been four- 
teen hours o2 the road, Laving covered 2 
distance of about forty-five miles. Fright- 
fully cold and hungry we were on our 
arrival, but a good meal by a warm fire, and 
under the unwonted luxury of a roof, put us 
all in good spirits. In spite of a certain 
feeling of relief and comfort at our return to 
civilisation, I knew that I should lock back 
with infinite pleasure to my first taste of 
“Life in the North-West,” and felt convinced 
that I should yearn for another and longer 
experience of it. 
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HOW TO MAKE A GALVANOMETER. 


By Reainatp A. R. BEnNET?, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of “How to Make a S.nall Dynamo,” * Electric Bells,” “ How to Make a Stereoscope,” ett ets 


pau the simplest plan of all is to mark 

one half of the circle with degrees from 
zero to 90, and the other in the same way, 
but with the numbers indicating the corre- 
sponding degrees of force. This will give 
you both results at once, and save you a lot 
of trouble. You need not include the deci- 
mals in this last system of marking, unless 
you have plenty of room for them, and wish 
to be very accurate. 


Awount of deficction in Re force of currents 
degrees of are producing deflections 

: 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 33-076 

35 407114 

40 48-066 

45 57-200 

50 68275 

55 81-818 

60 99-220 

65 122°857 

70 3 

75 

x0 

RS 

i) 

90 


From the above you will easily discern that 
a battery that sends your straw pointer round 
to the 35 degrees will be just double as strong 
as one which only deflects it to the 20th de- 
gree, if the decimals are not taken into ac- 
Gount. 

We will now, if it please you, consider the 
construction of the voltmeter. This is merely 
a horizontal galvanometer with a dial which 
is graduated so as to indicate a certain 
amount of current corresponding with the 
degrees of the scale, so that by noting the 
amount of deflection we can tell at once the 
amount of current in volts passing from the 
battery or through any wire connected with 
the instrument. The voltmeter has a large 
iesistance compared with the current to be 
measured. The one described will measure 
from one to five volts, which is enough for 
testing bell batteries, etc. 

The needle is to be made in the same way 
as before, about 1} inch long, and | inch wide 
at its widest part. This has to be mounted 
on a pivot made from a sewiny-needle, about 
1\ inch long when the eye has been broken 
off. The magnetic needle is to be fastened 
about 4 inch from the point. When this has 
been done we can procced to construct the 
case for the wire. This is done by cutting a 
piece of cardboard 4} inches long and 24 
inches wide, and Lending it at right angles 
to form a case like the outside of a match- 
box, measuring 23 inches long by 1} inch 

de, and 7} inch in height. ‘he measure- 
ments allow of a small piece, about } inch, 
being turned over at the end for purposes of 
joining the ends, which is done by means of 
# little glue. But before gluing it together 
you had better make alongitudinal hole right 
across the top of the case, } inch wide, and 
exactly in the centre. At the bottom another 
hole is to be made, aboat 3 inch square, also 
exactly in the centre. When you have cut 
these by means of a penknife, you can pro- 
ceed to wind the wire on the case. The 
first thiny to do is to brush the case over with 
glue, and before this is dry you must wind on 


PART OI. 


the wire. This is to be German-silver wire, 
silk-covered, and you had better specify when 
you purchase it that it is to be about 0058 of 
an inch in diameter, and have a resistance of 
not less than 2,750 ohms to the ounce ; you 
will want about 4 of an ounce to cover the 
case from end to end. At each end of the 
coil leave about three inches of wire, for the 
purpose of connecting up afterwards, anc 
then wind it evenly on, crossing over when 
you come to the holes, and continuing on the 
other side of them. Wind exactly the same 
amount of wire on both halves. Now let it 
dry thoroughly, and then soak in melted 
paraffin wax until it is thoroughly permeated. 
Allow all superfluous wax to run off, and then 
let it get dry and hard. Meanwhile you can 
be making a base-board for the instrument of 
deal or mahogany, } inch thick and 4 inches 


Fis, 6.—END Visw or VouTMRTER. 


outer needle; N, inner needle: p, dial; w, wire ; 
8, binding-screw. 


square. Exactly in the centre of this you 
must stick a minute chip of glass to act as a 
support for the axle; this chip must not be 
larger than } inch square. Above it you 
should fix a small brass piece to hold it in 
position on the glass; this has a small hole 
drilled in it, through which the sewing-needle 
passes, the point resting on the glass, so that 
the axle will revolve with the minimum of 
friction possible. The brass strip is now to 
be screwed to the board, over the glass, by 
means of screws through the ends. The 
cardboard case with its coils of wire is glued 
over these, so that they stand up through the 
hole in the bottom. As the top as well as 
the bottom of the axle has to be supported, 
you had better tix a small piece of thin brass 
plate across the slit at the top in whicn is 
drilled another small hole through which the 
needle passes. This is fixed on after the 
needle has been placcd in its position, and it 
is thus held in its place. You now have to 
make a dial, without which the instrament 
would not be of much use. This is made in 
the following way: Cut out a piece of card- 
board in a circle, 3 inches in diameter, and 
draw two circles within it. One is to be 4 
inch Jess than the outer one, and the other is 


SHAPE OF BRASS HOLDER FOR ANE. 


Fig. 7,— ENLARGED SkeTION OF SUPPORTS FoR 
NELDLES, 


*, Onter needle; N, inner needle; v, top of cardboard 
case; B, B, strips of brass to act ag holders to the 
axle; G, glass on which axle revolves ; H, 1, position 
of holes im brags strip, for screws to fasten it to 
base-board. 


to be } inch less than that one. Draw a cen- 
tral line and mark it zero. You may now 
stick the circle on to the top of the coil, first 
making a hole about } inch in the centre, 


which slips over the centre of the brags piece 
at the top, one through which the axle of the 
needle goes without touching it. 

In gluing on the dial you must take care 
to get the central line parallel with the wire 


8, needle: p, dial: ©, coil: 4, B, binding-serews 3 
w,W, wires under bage-board. 


and the centre slit. The last thing to bedone 
is to fix at the top of the axle a small straw 
pointer parallel with the needle underneath, 
t> act in unison with it. This you can fasten 
on with a minute drop of “ Prout’s elastic 
glue.” This pointer will then be about } or 
$ inch above the dial. 

As the directions have now become rather 
involved I give a picture (fig. 6) of the 
appearance of the arrangement from the end, 
and another (fig. 7) of the various details in 
section. In thie latter one you will be able 
to see how the axle is held up by the sup- 
ports—B,B, one attached to the top of the 
case and the other to the bottom of the base- 
board. You will also see the respective 
positions of the needles N ands, and the glass 
plate a. 

Fig. 8 gives you the view from the side, 
and will show you how the ends of the wires 
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are to be connected to two binding-screws at 
the corners of the stand (n,n). These wires 
pass under the stand thrcugh the wood, as 
shown at w, w, and aie wound round the ends 
of the binding-screws at the points shown. 
But in the picture the wires havebeen drawn 
below the wood to show their position. They 
are never left like this in practice ; the proper 
way to finish them off is to cut two little 
channels in the wood, and lay the wires in 
them, pulling them tight by turning the screws 
after the ends have been secured to them. A 
little solder can be melted over the join if 
you are an expert hand at soldering, and 
both solder and wire along the course of the 
channel should be covered with ‘‘elastic 
glue” melted and allowed to fill up the 
crack. You can aflix four little legs to the 
stand underneath, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. : 
We now come to what is the main point 
of difference between the voltmeter and any 


other galvanometer shaped in the same way. 
viz. the grading of the dial. This is best 
done after the manufacture of the instrument 
is completed. The straw pointer ought to 
be coloured, or blackened, before proceeding, 
so as to be easily visible on the dial. The 
only way we can make a standard is by means 
of using a certain cell which is used as an 
unit. I find that most electricians use the 
Daniell cell for this purpose. Practically a 
freshly made Daniell cell gives about 1-070 
volt, and, therefore, to grade the scale to the 
amount of 5 volts, you will want five cells. 
They must all be the same size, and must all 
give the same current. To find out if they 
do this you must first connect them up to the 
voltmeter one at a time, and see whether 
each produces the same amount of deflection 
of the needle. If so, we then obviously have 
five units which can be added to each other 
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and thus represent five different measures on 
the scale. 

To begin with, you must place the pointer 
at the zero mark on the scale, and connect 
one cell to the binding-screws. Then note 
the deflection, and make a dot on the card at 
the point on the scale where the straw goes 
to. Call this one volt. Now reverse the 
battery, joining the wires to the contrary 

Vbinding-screws to which they were joined 
before: the pointer moves to the same dis- 
tance on the other side of the zero line, 
and you have to make another dot. Of 
course you understand that the zero line is 
the one in the centre, which is at right 
angles to the one dividing the circle into two 
halves. If you wish to be very exact you 
will have to allow an excess of 3 off each 
degree as marked on the scale, as the battery 
does not give exactly one volt, but 1-079 volt, 


(THE END.) 
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and so masks one and one-twelfth of a degree 
on the scale. Now join up two of your cells 
and note the deflection; this is 2 volts and 
about 3 over. Reverse the battery and make 
another dot on the other side of the zero line 
as before, and so on with all the five cells, 
joining up one more each time. In this way 
you get five dots each side of the zero line. 
You can now draw lines across from the outer 
circle to the inner one, allowing y; off each 
time, and your scale is then completed ; of 
course they are to be marked 1, 2, 3, 4,5, for 
future guidance. 

I conclude with an illustration of the dial 
as it appears when graduated, as possibly 
some of my readers may not quite compre- 
hend how it is to be done from the preceding 
description. It only remains to add that a 
glass-topped box should be fixed over the 
whole to keep out dust. 


SOME NEW GAMES FOR BOYS. 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, etc.) 


A “UG oF wan” is always a popular item 

in school sports ; but unless there are 
stringent conditions by which the weights 
and other matters are regulated, it is generally 
the heaviest side which wins. I think our sports 
committees ought also to introduce a little 


XIL—NOVEL TUGS OF WAR. 


the youngsters turned and fled, leaving the 
match undecided. 

The “ One-foot tuz” is very amusing. and 
requires a lot of energy and determination. 
You will require a rope, about fifteen feet in 
length, with a padd+dloop at each end. The 


remainder as “riders.” The riders on each 
side should secure the rope ; and on the signal 
being given, the “ horses" should use their 
best endeavours to pull their rivals over the 
line (see fig. 2). 

Another laughable variety is the “tug on 


novelty into this branch of pastime. I would 
not advise going to extremes, as I once did 
in a military tournament under my direction. 
I, in search of a novelty, arranged a tug of 
war between twelve little boys and a“ baby 


foot of each competitor should be inserted in 
this, the backs turned towards each other. 
The centre of the rope placed over the 
winning-line and the signal given (see fig. 1), 
whoever pulls the other over the line is the 


roller skates.” In this case, the rival com- 


petitors wear ordinary roller skates, and 
some pretty floundering is generally the result. 
Sitting down should be penalised to keep the 
game exciting. 


‘elephant,” the latter weighing about a ton. 
‘Whether it was the war-whoop which the 
youngsters gave, or the suddenness of their 

ull, I cannot say; but Baby Jumbo was 
pulled over backwards, rolling over on to its 
back, and making such a terrible noise that 


victor. The act of lying down also is 
acknowledgment of defeat. 

Another novelty in the tug line is “the 
mounted tug of war.” 

To explain this we must suppose we are 
“eight a-side,”’ of equal weights. Four must 
constitute themselves “ horses ” and carry the 


(To te continued.) 


an 


igs of 
which a pole is used instead of a rope, the 
competitors pushing each other instead of 
pulling them over. 
See that the pole is light and strong, free 
from splinters, and stout enough to withstand 


the lateral strain placed upon it. 
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HUMOUR ON THE HALF-DECK. 
THE YARN OF A PASSED-MATE. 


I MADE my first trip to sea in a coasting schooner 

belonging to an uncle of mine, und then my parents 
paid @ small premium, and I wax formally Lound 
apprentice abourd the Lady A€uctivish, of Leith, four- 
master. 


I joined her at Cardiff, from which port we sailed 
for Hamburg, with a mixed cargo. She wasa flue vew 
ship, and Svergtiiog aloft and below was in spick-and- 
span order, The skipper was an excellent seaman, 
aud very good-natured with the hauds—when he was 
sober. He would often get up some game or other 
when the weather was fair, andl we cuuld spare the 
time, and join in it himself ae heartily as any of us. 
‘Then, perliape, the next day he would be in liquor, and 
laying around the decks with a belaying pin. He took 
care that matters never got dull aboard Ais ship, aud 
saw that we had plenty of varicty. The mate was a 
big, bullying Scotchman ; and the eccond mate, Mr. 
Dinah, a Liverpool man, was a contemptible sneak. 
There were five of us apprentices, and we came in for 
about an equal ehare of the sport and the belaying piu, 
with a handsome allowance of hard work. 

Before we left Cariiff it was my especial pride and 
delight to deck myself out in my brass buttons and 
badge cap, and paride the streets of that city, with a 
carefully cultnred nautical roll, for the edification of 
the land-lubbers ; and in order te heighten the illusion 
that I waa a modernised reproduction of the Ancient 
Mariner, and closely related to Davy Jonea himself, 1 
eapeudell the whole of wy email tock of pocket-money 
in a ailver-mounted briar-root pipe, aud a supply of 
Navy Cut tobecco. I was therefore particularly 
disgusted to find that the rules of the Lady Macticish 
afd not permit the boys to smoke, until, as the akipper 
put it they were able to earn their tobacco ; and thus 
tay beautifal seven-and-sixpenny pipe, and ‘my “ best 
Navy Cut,” in neat little tinfoil packages, were strictly 
contraband articles, and liable to confiscation on the 
moment of their discovery. 

Once we were fairly at sea, however, and in spite of 
the prohibitory rules, we fuund plenty of opportunities 
to indulge in clandestine nicotine; and the precautions 
and secrecy which we were ob iged to observe gave to 
the proceedings a peculiar zest At these orgies I 
learned that before my advent the boys had been in the 
habit of bartering a pair of socks or a handkerchief 
with some one of the crew fora piece of ship's tobacco, 
and my supply was therefore 3 very welcome acquiai- 
tion. How foolish boys can be in such matters ! 

One morning just about noon we were all sitting in 
our bunks, solemnly and silevtly puffing great clouds 
of smoke, and making various pantomimie gestures and 
griciaces expressive of rapture (I am very well 
convinced that not one of us even liked it), when the 
eailmaker came in, and told ua that Mr. Dinah, the 
eecond mate, had seen us smoking, aud bad just gone 
aft to report us to the captain. 

“Anil now, boys,” said the old seaman, with a 
laboured amile, intended, probably, to indicate sagacity 
and benevolence, “just let me give you a bit of 
advice, Heave them pipes overbuard, and send that 
bacey for'ard, as quick as ye know how. 

“Here then, Sails, take my pipe,” sald I, handing 
it to him ins hurry. “It's too gool to astonish the 
fish with.” The rest of the boys dropped theirs out 
of the porthole, and the old sallmaker smuggled the 
tobncvo inte the torccastle, tu be diviued amongst the 
crew. 

Sure enough, imnicdiately after dinner the captain 
called us all np on the poop, and arranged us in a row 
in tront of him. Then, assuming a very stern and 
jwiicinl countenance, he began to question ns, 

“Well, my lads,” quoth he; “vou know what 
the rules of this chip are, I suppose?” 

« Yes, sir,” we answered in chorus, but somewhut 
reluctantly and dubiously. 

“[ thought so,” returned the ok man grimly. 
Thea he started at one end of the line and asked us, 
each in turn, “Do you smoke?” To which we each 
answered firmly and promptly, “No, sir." 

That made him very mad, and there was a most 
alarming glint in his eye as he took out his knife and 
cut off nbout three or four feet frou the end of a coil 
of new rope that was hanging on acleat near by. On 
the end of this he neatly tied a large hard knot, and, 
takiny » firm grip of it, again approached us, 

“Did you ecer smoke ?” he inquired, with an air of 
exaggerated politeness, 

= Yeu, sir,” we answered in one veice, 
leed 1" said he with a smirk, “And when 


his morning, sir,” we piped in chorus. 

The wate aud the carpenter, who were standing br, 
looking on, burst out Iaughing at this, and the old 
man's face slowly browlened into n grin, 

Get out 0° this," he roared, making a swoop at ns. 
We scuttered and pe.ted forward us fast as our legs 
would take us, 

“Let me catch ye at ft again, and I'll keclhanl every 
mother's son of ye!" he shoutel after us; aud that 
was the last we lienrd of it from lit. 

On Christmas day we were somewhere in the Channel, 
and as the weather was favourable the skipper got up 
& game of foo:bull in the afternoon. ‘The mates picked 
sides, and we manufactured a ball out of canvay, which, 
the skipper, who kicked off (Le played on either side 
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indiscriminately), sent over the main yard-arm into 
the sea befure uny of us got a chance ut it. So we 
had to make another and a heavier one, and with this 
We had yreat fun for some time, us it’ was too heavy 
to nilse very far off the deck, But dually we were 
couipelled to abandon the amusement. us the crew 
devoted more attention to slyly kicking the mates 
(who were both heartily detested) than to kicking the 
ball. Su the skipper stopped the game. 

One of our apprentices was, I believe, the stupidest 
boy I ever kuew, and never could be piade to learn 
anything. When'his time was nearly out he wanted 
the skipper to give him u berth as third mate, aud the 
old man put him through o short exuminution, and 
found that he could not tle the simple knots which 
were usel every day in the onlinary work about 
the ship, while as for navigation he knew much less 
thin u schoolboy of average intelligence und nautical 
tastes, His mother sent him to sca because, she said, 
she knew he never woukl be fit for anything ashore. 
He hailed from the metropolis, and his speech had that 
peculiar twang which distinguishes the purebred 
native of Cocaigne; and this, with his overwhelming 
stupidity, made him @ favourite butt fur all the wits 
of the snip, 
One day we sighted a sail abead. and he was sent 
aloft to take ler bearings; a duty which he perfonnel 
in his usual perfunctory manner. 

“Well, Cockney, how does she bear?” asked the 
skipper, wno bad come on deck while he was aloft, 
and tad inquired what he was doing. (Cockney, by- 
the way, was his nickuome aboard the Lady’ sac- 
fivish,) 

~ About four points on the weather bow, sir," said 


“L think not,” said the skipper. “Go aloft again, 
and see if you cun’t do better than that” And he 
explaine] to him, for about the testh time, how to 
measure the points by spreading his hand out and 
sighting between the fingers. 

Tt was the second mate's watch, and he was standing 
talking to the skipper, and # few others of the watch 
stopped their work und waited to hear what Cuckney 
would make of it, 

“Come, hurry up!" shouted the skipper. after they 
had watched poor Cockney, perched on the fore-top- 
gallant crosstreea, alternately spreading and closing 
his fingers, sometimes holding his hand clore to his 
face and sometimes at arm's length, occasionally 
stopping to take a squint below at the skipper, and 
then hurriedly resuming his measurements when he 
found that the old man was watching him. “How 
does she bear, d'ye hear?” 

“Fiffen points on the weatber bow, sir.” piped 
Cockney, inw shrill, expostulatory treble, after Lesi 
tating a Dit. 

“Come down, you lubber!" roared the old man; 
white Mr. Dinah went stamping round the deck hold- 
ing his sides and bellowing with laughter. 

“He'l have the precious thing dead astern of us 
soon, captain,” he shouted. “ Ye'd better get him to 
take the bearings of the jibboom next, ye'll find it's 
stuck on somewhere abait the beam. This ship must 
suil sidewise.” At this he went off into another 
Pparoxysm more noisy than the first, for when the juke 
is on the skipper's side it belioves the mate to laugh. 

This same felicw, Mr. Dinah, was a thorough-going 
togdy und sneak, and as to these amiable qualities he 

Jel a full share of their concomitant cowarlice, he 
was despise] ag much as he was disliked. He was 
continually spying on the men and carrying tales to 
the cabin, by which, if he had but known it, he did 
himself more harm than good, for the skipper was not 
w ate old fellow in his way, and despized all such dirty 
tricks, 

Oue of Mr. Dinah’s favourite dodges was to sneak 
forward in the shadow of the bulwarks on a dark night 
to find ont whether the watch on the forecastle-head 
were nvake or not, and to listen to whut they were 
saying. As this finaliy became a regu'ar habit of his 
we determined to try and put a stop to it. 

Near the foot of the forecastic ladder was a small 
scuttle, leading down into the forepeak, which was 
generally left open fur convenience sake in fine weather. 
A report was carefully circulated throuzhont the ship 
that the forepeak was haunted, and we took care that 
plenty of blood-curdiing details of the awful sights and 
were to be seen and heard in the night. 
neighbourhood of the forepeak reached 

‘Thus for several days we found agreeable 
for our ingenuity in devising plans of action, 
ng him with grizzly varus of the supernatural, 
in both of which we were ably and cheerfully assisted 
by the men of his watch, When at length everything 
was iv fair train, we waited for adurk night and his 
watch on deck, 

We had not long to wait, for the second night after 
our arrangements were completed was as entirel 
favourable for our purpose as we conld have desired. 
Dark and damp, with scarcely a breath of wind, aud a 
thin, cold sea-fog lying low on the water. The slight 
creuking of the rigging, as the ship rolled slowly on 
the light swel', the spirit'ess lap-lapping of the 
water against the sides, aud the occasion dull tramp- 
ing of footateps along the decks, were the only audible 
sounds, Everything was suitable for our purpoze and 
everything was ready. A cnrefully greased block had 
ken fastened on a stay high wp in the rigging, 
directly over the little open scuttle I have mentioned, 
and all the otber gear lay ready to band, 


At twelve o'clock Mr. Dinah relieved the chief mate, 
aud the watches were changed, An appreutice, wih» 
coil of thin rope on his arm, stole noieelessly aloft ; 
aud another and myself slipped down into the fore 
peak. The boy up aloft rove his line through the 
block, and brought both ends down to ux “It's all 
clear,” he whispered, “and rans beantifully.” We 
worked the rope backwards and forwards a few times 
through the block, and found that it ran smouthly and 
nolaelessly. Having made sure of this, we took a large 
zheet aud bent it on to une end of the rope, bunching 
up one corner to r nt ® head, and fastening the 
line arouud the neck and the tips of the two newet. 
corners, which gave it the appearance of wings. Then 
I took my position, standing on the ladder with ny 
eyes just peering over the cumbing of the scuttle, tu 
watch the movements of the seound mate. 

One of my companions held the end of the line and 
kept everything clear, and the other made his preps 
rations for Ais part of the performance. He had made 
the bril.iaut discovery that a thin slip of note paper, 
held vertically between the two thumbs, with the 
hands placed palm to palm, and vigorously blown 
upon, will produce exuctly the same result as the 
urchins ashore obtain witli a blade of g.asa, operated 
upon in the same manner—nawely, an agonising 

hrick, which rewmbles nothing earthly that I cau 
think ‘of, except it may be that the metallic throat of 
the irrepressible Mr. Punch would perhaps emit 
some such sound if that gentleman was undergoing 
the process of having his neck wrung by a vigurou: 
hand. He was also # capital mimic, and to hin we 
entrusted the entire vocal part of our little acheme. 

IT began to grow very tlred of standing on the 
ladder, staring along the murky decks to where the 
binnucle cast a kind of misty hulo around itself, aud 
listening tv the tramping of the mates sea-boota, ar 
he steadily padded the wet deck of the poon The 
watch on the furecastle-head were discussing a | kinds 
of mutiny and sedition in loud tones in lope of 
attracting his attention, and at length they aj peared 
to have succeeded, for I heard the mute stop in his 
walk as if he was listening. 

With a whispered warning to stand by, T strained 
my cyes exgerly into the gloom along the decks to 
observe his fist movement. All was etill and motiou- 
less for ron.e time, but at length n shapeless figure, 
which was only distinguishable by the fact of its 
moving, cume gliding stealthily towards me, under 
cover uf the bulwarks, At uo few yards’ distance it 
stopped, and eccmel to peer over the side, presumably 
to see if the sidelight was burning. Then it came 
softly on again, and when nearly on a level with me, 
I motioned wich my hand, aud my companion below 
emitted a low, hollow groan, which struck me at the 
time as rounding particularly forced and artificial. 
‘The watch on the forecastle, who must also Lave sweu 
the mate, had stopped tulking, and I knew that they 
were listening with breathless interest. 

‘The mate stopped deal, and J almoet imaginel that 
1 could see him prick ‘his ears up. I moved my 
hand again, and another groan, deeper, louger, aid 
More wountul than the first, came from below. This 
one Was far superior, both in quality and tone; the 
build of the forepeak helped it immensely, and gave 
to it a most doleful, tomblike echo. It was a very 
triumph of the groaning art, aud the mate fairly 
jumped when be heard it, aud took three or four 
hurried steps iu the direction from which he had 
come, Then, recollecting Liuself, he .topped and stow! 
lieteviug futently. 

For what appeared to ua to be several minutes at 
the least he remained motiuniess as a statue, whilst 
we acurcely dared to breatbe, At length, a3 nothing 
further broke the dead stillness, save the faint noise 
of the sen and the sl igging, he took heart and 
came slowly and very cautiously towards the scuttle. 

T stepped softly off the iadder on a bundle of ca 
and joined my companions where they stucl, trembling 
with excitement, in impenctruble blackness, staring 
up at the faintly defined opening overhead. Fearing 
they might begin to question me, I energetically 
motioned them to ailence, and together we stood and 
waited. 

A black vhadow blocked the scuttle, and we knew 
that it was his face peering duwn upon us, and toat 
the time for action lad arrived. 

Our musician blew furiously upon his slip of paper, 
but it was not properly adjusted, and produced only a 
fierce hissing sound. I could feel him quaking with 
suppressed agitation ng he altered the position of lis 
thumbs, and caught his breath for another attempt. 
The shadow bad popped away at the first sound, but 
soon, to our great delight, it reappeared, and scemed to 
be staring fixedly into ‘the gloom where we were 
standing, Having adjusted his instrument to his 
satisfaction, our gifted comrade gathered his powers, 
andl threw the whole into one sub ime effort. e 

It was terrible. Such a flendieh, reaping, ear-split- 
ting ecreech I had never heard in my life before, and I 
don’t know that 1 particularly care if I never hear 
such auother again, kind Nature having bestowed upon 
Ine A somewhat sensitive and discriminating ear for 
music, At the sume moment we shot up our sheeted 
gentleman, like w huge white jack-in-the-box, und 
sent him sailing grucefully aloft, until be was entirely 
lost to view in the impesetrable darkness overliend. 

For a few seconds there wns a dead silence. and then 
came a yell of terror from the deck that almost threw 
our owu effort iuto the shade. Theu we leard the 


- 


mate go tearing aft like a madman, and we popped our 
heads out of the scuttle in time to vee him trip over 
one of the pumps, and fall heavily upon the deck. 
But with avother yell he bounced up again like an 
iudiarubber ball, and tumbled all in a heap into the 
cabin, in front of the astonished skipper, who had been 
aroused by the noise. 

Meanwhile we scrambled out of the forepeak, and 
hastily cleared awuy our line and other “ properties” 
to meet the investigation which we knew would follow. 
‘Then we ran to our stations and waited with some 
apprehension to vee what the skipper would do, And 
it is a singular fact that, although we had all been 
seized with an almost irrepressible desire to laugh 
while we were waiting in the darkness, now that our 
plot had been brought to a successful issue not one of 
us conld conjure up the faintest symptom of hilarity ; 
but, perhaps, this might be accounted for partly by the 
gloom of the night and partly by some well-founded 
uneasiness as to how things would turn out. 

We watched the skipper and Mr. Dinah go forward, 
the former with his overcoat buttoned around his 
night-shirt and in his bare feet, and we heard the boat- 
awain on the forecastle, who of course was in the plot, 
hail them to know what the matter was. They stood 
talking for a few minutes, but we could not hear what 
they mid, and we dared not go closer to them, We 

ered from the tone of the old man’s voice that he 
was anything but pleased with being hauled out of bed 
oa such a night, and soon be came hurrying back again 
with the second mate at his hee!a, appareutly expostu- 
lating with him. At the cabin door he turned round, 
and we heard him say to Mr. Dinah, in no pleasant 
voice : 

™ Now, look ahere, just let’s have no more of this 
foolishness. I don't know whether you've got the 
jumps, or whether you've been asleep on your watch 
and had the nightmare, but, mind ye, well have no 
more ghosts or jumping-jacks disturbing the ship in 
your watch, sir, or I'll log ye, break ye, and send ye 
for'ard |" 

I think myself that the old man must have sme‘led 
a rat, but he never aguin alluded to the mutter, further 
than an occasional casual inquiry of Mr. Dinali as to 
how lis jumps were progressing, and if he had had the 
nightmare lately. 

However, the second mate's watch was never again 
troubled with unearthly visitations, but it was noticel 
that he always gave the forepeak a wide berth after 
nightfall, and invariably directed that the little scuttle 
should be kept closed during the time that he was on 
deck. And ff he wanted to know if the watch on the 
forecastle-heal were awake or not, he would stand 
well aft and give them a hail. 

It was a cure. 


W.LFRED LAMARTINE BARKER, 


THE SWOOPING DOWN OF A 
PRAIRIE FIRE. 


By Gro. Sarsspurr Tuomas, 


peas there is no more terrifying occurrence on 
the prairie than these fires, even if a man's home 
is substantially gnarled agaiust thelr ravages. Their 
progress is as wonderful as their origin. In » few hours 
they will transform hundreds upon hundreds of square 
miles of herbage into tutensely sooty-black remains—as 
Ulack as the soot in your household chimney—which 
crunch under foot like crisply frozen snow. Small 
foresta, once so greeu and pretty during the summer, 
are turned into tangled heaps of charred trunks of 
trees; whilet the wild animals that lived in their 
mist are charred to cinders, and lay in profusion. 
And last, but not least, the hanly pioneer, whose hard- 
ships abroad only flicker occa¥ionally in the minde of 
his friends at home, has to contend with this merciless 
marauder. His home is nasailed, his cattle are roasted 
alive in their stable, and nothing is left of the home- 
stead but white ashes, which blow away during the 
first gale of wind, leaving only @ bald patch of pruirie 
to «lenote the site once appropriated by log-houses, 

Is was on the farm of a friend in the Canadian 
North-West. Indian summer was reigning. Althongh, 
in reality, it was autumn, the sun wns more scorch- 
ing than it bad been all summer, Now. coincident 
with this Indian summer were the first winter 
froste. The nights were dry but cold, and the frosts 
ranged between zero and freczing-point. Towards 
the break of day the hoar-frost was thick upon all 
vegetable matter. From grass and tender herbs it cut 
off all vitality above the earth, and where it could 
not do that it maimed them in some fashion, The 
frost slowly pursuing, uight after night, this mis 
sion, the sun in turn dried that withered vege- 
tation, and continued to do ao every day during the 
power of the scorching Indian summer, until each 
plant and herb and binde of grass was as dry as 
tinder, and a prey to the tires of the prairie. 

Some wise settlers asscited that the country was 
getting 0 intersected by the trails of freighters, 
that fires might not visit us; others, that the 
country had been so burnt up in former years that 
this year it would not burn at all—that, in fact, there 
was nothing to burn. Nevertheless, such were mere 
opinions, and were left to take care of themeelves; 
whilst even those expressing them hastened to plough 
the usual fire-guard (several furrows) around their 
inflammable property, consisting of log-house, stables, 
aml stacks, 

However. one night. ahout the beginning of October, 
we were vieaing the Northern Lights, 80 brilliant 
was the reflection, the bluffs especially, and the laud 
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in general stood out in bold relief, We hadcaught them 
in the nick of time, for the night was durk, and there 
was not a cloud in that part of the heavens. It was 
frosty into the bargain, and there was a keenness in 
the atmosphere, and a sulemn stillness throughout the 
land, only broken by the continuous singing noise of an 
owl perche! upon a neighbouring fence, and the low 
moaning of distaut thunder in the south. But in the 
routh-we-t, a many miles away, danced up the subtle 
flames of the prairie fire, and formed a long golden 
horizon almost from south-west to west, like a streak 
of golden sunrise between dark clouds. At its northern 
extremity it was passing through a thickly wooded 
country, and the Jong black stems of the poplars stood 
in reas of fire. It was 8 wonderful sight to see the 
northern regions brightened up like day by the Northern 
Lights, the thunderstorm, with vivid flashes of light- 
ning, Lringing up ite dark lead-coloured clcude in the 
south, whilst the prairie fire in the west lit up the 
distant scene as though the sun was bursting out first 
thing in a morning. 

Tho next night the flames still formed a golden 
horizon in the south-west, a number of miles away, and 
there was a volume of flame in the north which fit up 
that part of the horizon, in spite of the brilliaucy of 
the Northern Lights ; and ou the third night there was 
fire direct south in addition to the other quarters of 
the prairie. 

To make matters bai for us, on that third night the 
fire was not more than five or six miles away, with a 
wind driving it towards us—a brisk wind before which 
it would be sailing with comparative speed. There 
was no cloaking the fact that fire-guards were easily 
juaped by the fire, for it had been jumping the broad 
township guards, which intersected the country in 
many quarters, deep aud broad. An ember, alive with 
fire, might drift from any of the outlying bluffs, where 
the’ charred remains smouller for days, and not only 
drift {oside the guard, but make {ts way direct to the 
haystacke, which were as tonchy as gunpowder. The 
fire-guarl might beoume strewn with loose hay, which 
would act as a train to convey the flames ‘scrosn. 
There were many dangers of the kind, so we kept 
watch in turns till midnight; then, tired and weary 
after a hard dsy's harvesting, all but my friend, the 
farmer himself, retired to rest. The bedroom windows 
looked north, south, east, and west, #0 that he had a 
good view of all the fires.’ For a time he pacel up and 
down his room, and into mine, and into the next, 
then into the fourth. About one in the morning 
there was a very heavy thud on the tlooy of his bed- 
room. [hae no sooner wondered what it was than in 
he rushed to my beilroom, towards the window, ex- 
claiming in a fit of nervous excitement, “ You'd all be 
roasted alive in your beds before you would watch an 
hour.” It transpired that, tired beyond endurance, he 
was lying down awake, in'a nervous condition, and the 
lghtiing, a common sight at night on the prairie, had 
flashed into his room, and he thought it was the fire. 

After that I got ‘up and took a watch. In the 
south the fire formed the usual golden line, and seemed 
to be burning vigorously. Overhead of it dark clouds 
hang, and forked lightning, succeeded by peals of 
thunder, {llumivated the heavens from 8.8.E. to $.8.W. 
1 watched the other fires, but, contrasting the burning 
earth with the electrified heavens, paid particular 
attention to that in the south. In the course of an 
hour there was a terrific crash of thunder, with an 
instantaneous flash of the most vivid of forked light 
ning ; a dead silence for a while, as though the heavens 
had called out “order” to every element ; then a heavy 
rustling of wind and pattering of rain on the windows. 
The rain came down as though the heavens had been 
formed into a sieve, and, I am happy to say, continued 
at least half an hour to my Enewleage: By that 
time I could see neither lightning nor prairfe fire, 
and went to bed satisfied that nothing could burn 
again that night, nor until the sun had once more 
scorched the land. 

In the afternoon of the next day, however, whilst 
garnering hay, haifa mile from the homestead, I smelt 
smoke. Looking to the south, I perceived a small volume 
of it ascending from behind a bluff, a mile away. My 
friend at once pronounced it the fire; and before we could 
reach the homestead, it was roaringand tearing its way 
throngh the bluff, as though the earth was paying its 
last account, It caused the timber to crackle like 
volleys of musketry ; and the flames scrambled up the 
dead trees as though in mockery of all sympathy due 
to nature, and roused the little wuod to belch forth a 
dense volume of black, heavy-looking smoke, which cast 
a gloomy shadow as it paseed in front of the sun, 

By about three o'clock the fire had progressed over 
the prairie much the same as a longline of skirmishers 
of some great army. Tie liue of fire was over two 
miles long, and then stretched over undulations unseen, 
and steadily pursued its way. The wind on the prairie 
was not usually high during the day ; but that day it 
was exceptiounlly strong. It blew steadily on the 
whole, but blustery where it could wind round hill or 
wood. Now and then it bent the tire forward, and 
away it went, frizzling up the stiff, dry patches of 
prairie grass, and roarel loud every time it made the 
uasault, Nothing wonld stop it. If we beat it out, it 
came to life again immediately. It was determined 
and relentless, and pressed forward, driving gophers 
snakes, grasshoppers, and all the living insccts of the 
prairie before it, and rendered the atmosphere ns hot 
naif we were in front of a blast furnace. It swept 
through our hny-meadow like a whirlwind. 

We were relying upon a field of whent stubble to 
protect the whole homestead, stacks and all. “Are 
you sure it will not ran on the stubble ?” 1 asked my 

friend. He replied. “The settlers agree it will not.” 
But there it was on! The stubble blazed like a tar- 
barrel. And how the fire did run! It was the wind 
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that did it. No headway would bave been made but 
for the strength of the wind. We fought the fames; 
but no sooner did we put them out in one place than 
they were uway off iv auother, and roared acrozs tho 
field, and formed narrow bluck courses, resembling 
storm-clouds iu the heavene when blown on in advance 
of the wain body. Que fierce volume of flame reached 
to within a yard of the grain-stacks, and the whole 
homestead might have been a heap of smoulderin; 
ashes that niglit if the wind bad not lost its influenc 

But the most exciting incident was the rescue of a 
neighbouring settler, a Canadian. Ble was a bachelor, 
aud was living alone on his land. But for several 
weeks now he had suffered from a leg on the verge of 
mortification, and was lying in bis shanty confined to 
his bed. He little knew that the fire was raging, and 
sweeping across the prairie in one long line; and even 
if he did, it was questionable whether he had the imbs 
and the strength to climb out of bed nnd escape. For- 
tunately, however, his brother, living two miles away, 
saw the flames stretching far across the country, 
extending over an undulation, a mile beyond which 
Jay his sick brother, There was no time to think; it 
was a race between life and death. He rushed into a 
neighbouring settler’s stable, saddled n pony, mounted, 
and dashed along the line of fire. Fur in the distance, 
mounting a distant undulation, we could ace the horse 
und {ta rider hastening over the hill and travelling 
along the line of fire, like a military officer would ride 
along and encourage his skirmishers in their shooting 
on the enemy, and a hurried thought passed through 
our minds whether he was au Indian commissioned 
and actually carrying out the illegal operation of firing 
the prnirie. He was just in time to tind the fire had 
jumped the guard, and in another quarter of an hour 
would have been horrified by finding his brother a 
Toasted corpse, with his shanty as the oven. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


G Npkn date of Mny 17 a correspondent, a Gorernment. 

officinl, writes to us from Hong Kong: “I am 
leaving China in a few days to go to Queensland, where 
T shall spend most of my time In long journeys among 
new goldfields, on the geological survey. It would do 

ou good to wander as 1 do and sce the ‘BO.P.’ 

ungered ufter in all torts of wild spots. It is loved 
not only by little but biz children out in the far East. 
T have given its pictures as valued prizes for special 
tervices to wild Dyaks, and many a night have I lain 
in éamp witb them all round me, listening to their 
descriptions of the plates and expounding them myeelf. 
You must know, but still it may be pleasant to hear 
from an outsider, bow ranch real sterling good you are 
doing. This seed of God thrown lterally upon the 
waters should come back to you after many days. My 
holidays—the only ones I can fiul time for—are spent 
in lecturing on simple science to sailors and soldiers 
cut here. I know something of the men, and fee) sure 
that many a foc’sle has been purified, and a higher 
moral tone imparted by the tales in the ‘B.O.P.’ They 
are manly tales; they deal with life as it is, and are 
not full of the sickly sentimentality which ignores 
muscle and high spirits, and which sees a crowning 
glory in making its heroes ‘die of consumption! .. . 
T thank you heurtily for the*BO.P." The other day 
T went home to a sick child. His cry was, ‘Has the 
*B.O P. come by this mail?’ It had.” 


HOLIDAY HOMES FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 


Tagged School Union, 
37 Norfolk Street, Strand, w.c. : 
June 19, 1895, 

Dean Mr. Ep.ton.—Our Holiday Homes Fand, 
which exists for the purpose of giving a fortnight's 
change to drooping children, in the Holiday Homes of 
the Ragged School Union, is just now In active opera- 
tion, but in sad need of replenisument to bear the 
strain of the present season, 

There are so muny wenk ailing ones who need the 
holiday, that I have wondered if you will again let me 
plead for help from the guo/l-hearted readers of the ever- 
popular “B.0.P.! We have met with friends in this 
way in the past, who have stuck to us heartily, and 1 
know the number is not ret exhausted. 

There are fel'ows—little and big—who are counting 
the duya to their own holidays, and they will not be- 
grudge a trifle from thelr pocket-money to help the wee 
fellows and tiny lasses of our Loudon alums to enjoy a 
similar benefit. 

Do, please, Mr. Editor. come to our aid! You know 
that 10s. will enable us to send a child away for a fort- 
night. We have some pretty collecting cards we will 
gladly send on application. 


Yours expectantly, 
Jouy Kink, Sec. 
The Editor “ Boy's OwN Parser.” 


Stantine (0. E. B.)—German paste and a bit of every- 
thing going. Dr. Gordon Stables is treating on food 
for birds. See * Doings.” 

Pow Tenner Barsine (Fred Watts).—He'll get over 

w habit when he gets older, Fred. He is like 
yourself at present, young, funny, and merry 


t PERSPIRING (Gymnast). -It is not a trouble, but 

symptom, You are not so strong as you think. 

All local treatment will be unavailing till you go 
‘oc constitutional. 


D. CAMERON.—You are tall enough for a recruit, 
we ca gay nothing us to the prospects of promotiv 
Every recruit expects promotion ; it is a way they 
have. 

E. A. WALDREN.—There are no buffaloes in Australia, 
Sither the statement is imaginary or clse the attempt 

limatisation did not kucceed, Port Exsingtan 

is in the extreme north of the island, and the climate 
world be quite unsuitable. 


Hanorn.—Recruiting in this country, and in the colony, 
for the Cape Mounted Rifles bas ceased ; and thut 
en ls the matter, 


. A token and a common one, 2. Rus- 
2 Kopecks.” 3. Plant all dried up and 
gone to fragments: no Bowers left, and yor cannot 
tell a plant by its leaves, There was one perfect leat 
and that semed to indicate Campanula hedecacca, 
but we would not vouch tor it. 


nford’s or 


Linar.—You could get the moon map at 
Philips’ in Fleet Street. No Roman coin is likely to 
have * Hans” auybody on it. Kither you lave wis 
rewl the inscription or it ix a counter, 


A.C. C.S —The difference iy 16, 
sixteen; sixteen times uotiriug =uothing. 
please. 


it Aint.—1. TI 


Sixtcen times one = 
Next, 


2re is some staff called paching-cloth, 
any 


A. T. RAWLING.—You might get ovt as under steward, 
Apply at the offices. The coin is Brazilian, 


iRay.—You contd get a berth before the mast 
applying at the Mercantile Marine Office at Poy 
They will tell you at the railway station where it is, 


R.K. Murnay.—l. Probably Mr. Wilkins of Queen 
Street, Portsea, near the dockyard, might help you with 
rezani to the photograpl nue of the travellers 
would probably help you with regard to the situa- 
tions; but the first step does uot ncocsarily meau 
the second. 


The country docs not want lante duck 


arles the Third, King of Spain, 178 
Where iy the difficulty ? 


Ena Parniot.—Write to the Seeretary 

ralty, Whitehall, for the printed part 

has recently been an alteration regard: 
age. 

W. Brown.—You have forgotten that’ French 
longitude is reckoned from Paris and uot) frou 
Greeuwieh. 

Pir Box.—The packet was published in the last week 
of last September. You will find the notice regard. 
ing it in that number, 


F. M. F.—The information is procurable on applying to 
the High Commissioner for Caunda, Victoria Strevt, 
». Westminster. 


C. E. Hitts.—No schooners have been built for racing 

. for some years now. The racers are all cutters or 

~ lugs. You would have to copy one of the old boat., 
but the size is too small for such a rig to work satis- 
fuctorily. The sails would be all hems; the beau 
would not be greater than four inches, and the depttt 
would be about the same. Try something bigger. 


F. E. W. (Luton).—We are publishers only, not second- 
hand booksellers, and cannot therefore buy back old 
volumes, Try an advertisement in, say, “The 
Exchange and Mart.” 


R. P. (Newport).—If you wish to address the writer of 
the article, it can only be through us. We do not 
give addresses, 

Puotooraruic (E, S.).—]. Yes; hydroquinone is very 
good for developing bromide prints. You bad better 
try washing your prints in weak sulpburic acid, 
about one part of ack! to forty of water. and sec if 
that clearsthem. This is not a very usual complaint. 
2. You will have to wwe special paints, which you can 

xet from any large denler, eg. Jovathan Fallowfield, 

148 Charing Cross Road, W. 


of the Admi 
urs, There 
1 the limit of 


Bs 


J. Apams.— As far as we know, the camera you mention 
is very wood at the price. You can also have a louk 
ubthe™ Zoka,” which is the same price. You can sce 
it at any of the large dealers’ &l It is rather 
smaller than the one you mention; but whether 

ths urdark slidex are best we must leave you to 
sermine tor yourself. 
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Correspondence, 


—euieices = 


Avis av Lecteur.—There are eizhity four names in the 
list of birds scheduled under the Wild Birds Protection, 
Act, which it is illegal to shoot between the first day 
of Marci: and the first day of August; but many of 
tinse names are merely synonyts. ‘The birds are 
the American quail (which is the Virginian colin, 
mentioned ufterwards, and is not British at all), the 
little auk, avo bee-eater, bittern, bunxie (another 
uname for the great skua’ mentionel afterwards), 
Cornish chough, cuckoo, curlew, diver, dotterel, 
dunbird (which may mean cither pochard or scaup), 
dunlin, eider duck, fern owl (also included as night 
hawk and nightjar and goatsucker), fulmar, garnet 
Qwhich means gannet), godwit, golitinch, grebe, 

ank, gnillemet, gull, hoopoe, kingticher, 

lapwing (also. appearing ‘as peewit), 
lark, loon (which means any of the four divers), 
mallard (wild duck), marrot (which may mean either 
patio or razorbill ur guillemot), mergansr, murre 

(that is, perhaps, razorbill), nightingale, o isel, owl 

(any of them), oxbird (probably the dunlin’ over 

again), oyster-catcher, petrel, phalarope, plover (prob- 

ably all of them), plover's page (that is the duniin 
once more, which again appears as the purre), 
pochard, paffin, razorbill, relshank, ruff, roller, san: 
derling, sand piper, scout (which may mean razorbill or 
wank). lark (that is the dunlin once more or the 
er), seamew (common gull), sea-parrot 
sea swallow (tern), shearwater, 
ake, shoveller, smew, snipe, spoonbill, stint. 
stone curlew (thicknee), stonelateh (ringed ployer, 
probably), summer suipe (perhaps the duniin ot 
some of the sandpipers), tarrock (Arctic tern), teal. 
tern, tystey (black guillemot, probably), whuup, 
enrlew, whumbrel Cprinter’s error, perhaps, fer 
whimbrel), wigeon, willock (our friend Che guillen- 
gain), Woodcock, and woodpecker. 


—Almost the 
Wummonium cblorur 
roughs & Welleot 
box by parcels post, 


me asin English --* tabloties 
Better snd direct to Ber- 
Holborn Viwluct, ant ge: 


AELCLOCGHL— You will not be accepted nutes 
have the writteu consent of your parent or 
din 


SM. CaMPueit.—Wuit a year and learn to spell. and 
then write again, 


Youn Exixekn.—They are recommendat by the 
makers of the engines. The syllabus of the Whit- 
worth Scholarship examinations is issued by. the 
sucretary, Science and Art Department, South Ken- 
sington, s.W., and will be sent you on application. 

ANTIFER. -Apply to the Chief Commissioner of Metro- 


politan Polive, New Scotland Yuu, s.W. The mea 
are all old cavalrymen. 


Ensiat Po?e.—Simply rili 
buokseller. 

Cc. Brow The articies described are those actcal:y 
made, and we do uot guarantee the success of any de 
parture from the design or difference in materia! 
The reason for this is obvious. 


A. PALMER.—Write a similar letter to the Chief Cler? 
Emigrant's Information Office, 28 Broalway, Wes: 
minster, or, if you prefer it, to the High Cenruis 
sioner for Canils, Victoria Street, sw. In eitir 
case your information will be oftcial and up-toalate. 


Txquiner.—You have first to serve your time as as 
apprentice at some murine-engine building works. 


AN OLD Boy.—The article on building a canvas car 
is reprinted in the sixth amd seventh parts 0 
“Indoor Games.” It is ont of print im any otlit 
form. 

G.H.—Your best plan is to apply at the Mereant!:: 
Marine Office, which was established by Governmer 
to furnish information and attend to such matter. 
Always go to headquarters when you can. 


R. K. Sitasp.—A oornet, by all meuns, It is alway 
such rejuest at beanfeasts. and it does not matter 
apparently how badly it is played ! 

ANDREW.—The following is the table for ascertalniag 
the approximate weight of a tish by ite lengt 


Apply te asp 


Tenzth, Pike. Carp. Teach, [> Pere: 
in. lu. oz. 1b. 02. Ib. oz. Ib, oz. 
E 8 8 2 
1 13 13 
15 ties 15 
12 14) 108 
1s t St 14 
, il 114 liv 
, 10 24 25 lit 
1¢ 2u 241 25 
ee ee ae nd 213 
113 34 Ai 35 
22 a9 412 315 
' 37 | 35 59 49 
| 414 lu B15 
B 6 
w4 | 
0 0 | 


" Such a thing does not exist ; the draw 
ings are all to scale. You could have them special:y 
prepared, but they would probably cost you te: 
guineas. The model in question is the fastert of Ler 
rating yet designed, and has won every match this reas. 


An Evening Snowez. 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


Did you say a shave, Sir?” 
(Draten for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by A. Tuck.) 
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THE RIDERS; OR, THROUGH FOREST AND SAVANNAH. 
A TALE OF FLOWERS AND FILIBUSTERS. 


By AsHMorE Russan aND Freperick Boy es, 


« B™ we can't let him go like this!” 

cried Hertz. ‘Run after him, 
Harry—ask when we shall see him again. 
--Oh, and ask how we are to get the 
plants away. We can’t carry them 
through the tunnel.” 

“ An’ about them other Ind‘ans!—the 
scalping folks! 

“Yes. Butnever mind that now. Deg 
him to come back presently.”” 

Harry ran—and returned. “Joaquin 
says he will send Pedro. When we have 
collected the plants he will lower them 
from the wall into the boats. I didn't 
speak of the Guatusos. He has certainly 
not forgotten them.” 

So they got breakfast, which the Caribs 
had prepared, Jack bemoaning his impru- 
dence. 

“ But how was a fellow to know?” he 
said. ‘Joaquin should have given us a 
hint.” 

“He expected us to wait for him this 
morning, no doubt,” rejoined Hertz. 
“The Caribs say he ceme soon after we 
had left.” 

“Came to tell us no end of wonderful 
things, perhaps,” Harry sighed. 

“Well, there's no help for it! We can 
concentrate all our intelligence on the 
Cattleya now.” 

Then they speculated about the house. 
There was no longer question that the 
City had inhabitants, who felt interest 
enough in the old temples and statues to 
look after them. Evidently such persons 
could not be Guatusos. The young men 
indulged their fancy in picturing them and 
their mode of life, alone, among savages, 
in that mysterious place. 

“Wal, now,” said the Sergeant at 
length. “I’ve my idee about them Ante- 
dilav’ans. I’d say they was very tall, fine 
men, nigh as white as any of us, with big 
noses an’ big eyes jest a wee bit aslant. 
An’ they wore a long cloth of silk-cotton 
twisted round ’em, white, with a power o’ 
fringes, an’ their hair down their backs, 
an’ a crown o’ white feathers. An’ they 
was good-tempered folk, as perlite as 
you'd wish, allurs a smilin’, with the 
beautifullest teeth as is, an’——” 

“Why, have you seen them?” asked 
Hertz. 

“ An’ maybe they'd an ol’-time sort of 
a sword with an ornamental pot-lid at the 
handle end——” 

“You must have seen them!” Harry 
cried. ‘“ Unless all this is gammon!" 

“An’ they've as good judgment in 
makin’ up to a purty girl as any Christian 
—ha'n't they, Tuckerson ?” 

“The Sergeant saw one with Nindiri,” 
said Jack in desperation, “a quarter of a 
mile off. The rest is all bosh!” 

“ Do you say that, my son? Then it's 
all bosh as I'm a-talking to this intelligent 
company this minute.” 

Convinced now that the account was 
serious, they poured out questions. The 
Sergeant had told all he knew, saving a 
precise description of the sword; but he 
repeated all the story of his encounter 
with detail. When there was no more to 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—A STRANGE SPECTACLE. 
tell—though it was enough to talk about, 
as Harry said, for twenty-four hours on 
end—with the dramatic instinct of his 
class, very quietly he added that the 
eword was steel, and recited the inscrip- 
tion. 

“What!” Harry cried, flaming out 
again with interest and curiosity. “Oh, 
it's impossible! An English sword in this 
wilderness!” 

“You forget the legend I related in 
Nicaragua,” said Hertz, “of mutineers 
from Drake's fleet who marched inland 
from Esparsa and vanished. They never 
came out on the Atlantic shore, and as I 
told you, the Costa Ricans say that the 
Guatusos got their white skins from Eng- 
lish blood—such whiteness as it is. But 
this City Indian was very fair, Sergeant?" 

“ The fairest I ever sce.” 

“Tf the buccaneers reached this place, 
they would be tempted to stay—some of 
them, at least—among people compara- 
tively civilised. Think what an awful 
journey they had gone through, fighting 
their way across the Continent, with no 
hope but of fighting more desperate still 
at San Carlos and Castillo Viejo—every 
foot of the way down the San Juan. And 
no ship was waiting for them, remember. 
If they could not seize one, they must push 
on still into the wilds of Mosquito; and 
how would they get away from there? I 
believe some of them did push on. The 
people of Segovia—Spanish now—all tell 
you that they are descended from English 
buccaneers, and they point to the abun- 
dance of fair hair and grey eyes among 
them at this day—which is certainly 
astonishing, for I have seen it.* The tra- 
dition may be trusted under the circum- 
stances. But that may have been another 
party of buccaneers—No! It is not im- 
possible, Harry. The hardihood and 
determination of those freebooters was 
beyond all that we can conceive; but they 
would certainly be tempted to remain 
when they reached a place like this.” 

“Or the people might have killed 
them,” said Jack, “and got the sword 
that way.” 

“No doubt. But we are free to believe 
that they married and settled in peace. 
Perhaps it is the strain of English blood 
which has kept the handful of Indians in 
this City from falling into the barbarism 
of those outside.” 

“ Here is another wonderful story which 
Joaquin might have told us!" said Harry. 
“Oh, dear!” 

The Sergeant had been listening in- 
tently. ‘Now, Mister,” said he, “ you 
kinder understand what you're a talkin’ 
of, I guess. About that there writing. 
I studied it out careful. It was in them 
old curios of letters as you find atop of 
Bible chapters—I used to puzzle over ‘em 
at school, an’ I reckon I ha’n’t forgot. 
But I can’t put no sense into this motter : 
‘Honour Bydes with Slowe.’ Maybe I 
read it wrong, after all.” 


* Some few yeara after thia, Mr. Belt heard the same 
tale, and remarked the same peculiarity of complexion 
in Segovia.— Vide“ The Naturalist tn Nicaragua,” p. 24}. 


“No! I'll undertake to say it was just 
that, Sergeant,” Hertz rejoined, “ because 
that’s exactly like what we should expect 
to find on a sword of the date—a moral 
maxim with a pun. The name of the 
owner—poor fellow !—was Slowe, prob- 
ably ; at least it was made for a man of that 
name. Honour bides or dwells with the 
family of Slowe. But you may take it 
another way. Honour bides or remains 
with the man who is slow to draw his 
sword.” 

“Wal! Call me a jackass! Now, I 
didn't see that, Mister !—I didn’t, though 
you may think it impossible ! 

“Oh, no,” laughed Hertz, “it doesn’t 
seem surprising at all !—Come, boys! let 
us attend to business.” 

“TI wonder,” Harry muttered, as he 
collected the necessary articles, * whether 
one could get that sword for love or 
money.” 

They marched to the pool, carrying 
ropes and axes. Hertz stood at the 
highest level from which a view could be 
obtained to direct the workers, whilst the 
Sergeant, much amused with this new 
duty, took his station in the boat, ready 
to transport them from point to point and 
to pick up orchids that fell in the water. 
Jack and Harry and the Caribs stripped 
to climb, for, if on the one hand clothes 
protected them a little from the insects. 
on the other they made it difficult to 
catch the pests. There was neither time 
nor necessity to cut down trees. Many 
painful bites they suffered; but at the 
outset Hertz had perceived that the 
sudden shock might cause them to fail 
—and the water was alive with alligators. 
So he insisted that they should climb 
with a noose of rope about their body. It 
delayed them terribly, though not so 
much by far as in a wood of our climate. 
But, in fact, the orchids were so plentiful 
that they had soon collected as many as 
they could transport. 

The grand Cattleya which grew near 
the steps was the first secured. A 
hundred great flowers bloomed onthe mass, 
radiant with golden yellow sepals and 
petals pencilled with crimson and frilled lip 
of crimson and gold. It took up so much 
space that Hertz decided tocollect plantsof _ 
that speciesonly, foreseeing that they would 
be unable to carry more. But he allowed 
a few exceptions: the Cattleya cttrina, 
@ species peculiarly Mexican, which, as 
Hertz said, people would not credit in 
Costa Rica unless they saw it—with great 
fragrant blossoms wholly of lemon-yellow, 
except the margin of tho lip, which is 
white—a plant most singular by reason 
that it persists in growing head down- 
wards; Jack's “little love,” Lycaste 
leucanthe—a emall upright flower with 
sepals and petals of a tender green, lip 
white, described as ‘a combination beau- 
ful beyond words”; and a gorgeous 
flower, so like the Warcewicz marvel 
that they did not perceive any difference 
until the two lay side by side in the boat. 
Its sepals and petals, however, had no 
trace of crimson, a clear primrose all 


through ; the great frilled lip also showed 
much more gold amidst the crimson.° 

The dug-out was filled in a very brief 
space, for the woody pseudo-bulbs of 
Cattleya will not pack close, and the 

eat leaves refuse to bend. But they 

ad another cruft outside, in which no 
one was to sit, so it might be stacked 
with orchids. Landing the first cargo, 
they filled again and again, until the heap 
ashore was breast high. Then Hertz 
sent the Kingmen to find bamboos, with 
which he made a platform that might be 
fixed with uprights above the gunwale 
when the body of the vessel would hold 
no more. 

“There!” Harry exclaimed, surveying 
the grand lot of “ plunder" with immense 
satisfaction. “Now we are prepared to 
startle the world! Our labour is ended. 
It would be useless to collect more plants, 
for we couldn't take themaway. As it is, 
I'm afraid we shall have to leave behind 
all the lovely things at our camps.” 

“Not if I can help it,” rejoined Hertz. 
“ Of course, it will depend on the Guatusos 
in some measure. Lut we shall sce what 
we can do.” 

It was still early in the afternoon. 

“I suppose,” said Harry, “we may 
explore in this neighbourhood? It's far 
enough from the inhabited quarter— 
unless there's more than one. What do 
you think, Mr. Hertz?” 

“ Why—it’s rather a question for the 
Sergeant. Do you think that these 
mysterious people occupy more than one 
spot?” 

“I guess not. It's my idee there's 
very few of ‘em—a dozen, maybe, or less 
than that. How do I know? Wal, I 
don't know; but if there was children 
they'd ha’ left signs, sure, playin’ about 
among the statoos an’ up an’ down 
them pyramids. I've kept my eyes 
skinned, but I see none. Where there's 
no children ther’ ain't a many growd up. 
An’ I know this—folks like these here 
would stick by one another. You may 
count on that.” 

“Yes, you're right,” said Hertz. “If 
they still worship the old gods and cherish 
the old traditions, they would certainly 
not dwell apart—especially if so few as 
you think; and I believe you're right 
there also. Anyhow, Harry, you can 
make some drawings of the figures here, 
and I'll take notes.” 

So the Caribs and Pepe were sent home 
to get dinner, while Harry sketched and 
Hertz measured and wrote busily. Jack 
and the Sergeant wandered about for a 
time, discovering more strange things of 
various sorts. Presently the latter said: 

“T'd jest like, before we go, to cast an 
eye over the fortifications, Tuckerson. 
There’s time, I guess, if we don't waste it. 
Lend us yer compass, Mister. If we take 
a bee-line north-east, we’re bound, as I 
judge, to strike the wall somewhere—in 
an hour, maybe—far enough from the big 
idol. Come along, my son.” 

So the pair set out. 

They found no cut tracks in this part 
and very few ruins—which fact explained 
the other, doubtless. The Sergeant, 
trained to notice and to draw conclusions 


® Now called Cattleya aurea, The specimens in culti- 
vation are brought from Antioquia, United States of 
Columbia. No human being has explored the Rio Frio 
up to this point, so far as is known, since our adven- 
turers returned. 
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from all he saw, pointed out the singular 
inequality of the ground they were tra- 
versing, covered with jungle now. Said 
he: : 

“ You may take it, my son, as this here 
was tho quarter where the poor folks lived 
—not so very poor neither, a good few of 
’em, for they had houses of adobé, an’ a 
fair size. The king an’ the nobles an’ 
thet sort as had palaces dwelt around the 
big Teocalli—ain’t that the word ?—an’ I 
daresay they thought this a horrid, vulgar 
neighbourhood. Ye see, there ain’t nary 
monument here—not above ground, any- 
ways, an’ scarce a statoo. The houses, 
bein’ adobé, hes all melted up, an’ they're 
no better nor mud hillocks now.” 

They cut their way steadily, and in an 
hour, as the Sergeant rightly computed, 
they saw the outer wall before them— 
that is, a great pile of stones right and 
left, overgrown with trees and brushwood. 
A space of thirty feet or so in front of it 
all along was comparatively clear. 

“TI guess,” said Tucker, “there's a 
stone pavement underfoot for the garrison 
to muster on betwixt the houses an’ the 
wall.” 

They climbed the heap easily enough 
and looked over. At a hundred yards’ 
distance rose tho cliff. The Sergeant 
shook his head, surveying it. 

“They wasn’t good soldiers,” said he, 
“unless things hev’ changed. An enemy 
on that there cliff opposite could shoot 
down an’ sweep the wall. But maybe 
they'd outworks up above on the far side 
o’ the barranca, or maybe—My ! What's 
that?” 

He had turned to the left while speak- 
ing, and cast his eyes down. Suddenly 
he pulled Jack backwards. 

“What's the matter? I think there's 
a gateway there.” 

The Sergeant shook him violently, 
commanding silence. Without reply, he 
crept forward again upon his stomach and 
peered through a bush. Jack did the 
same. Below was an opening—a gateway, 
no doubt—some ten yards farther on; but 
that was not alarming. In front of it, 
outside, propped against the fallen 
masonry, stood a quantity of weapons— 
bows, quivers decked with feathers, shields 
hung with scalps, spears, wooden swords 
set with spikes of obsidian which glis- 
tened. 

Tucker surveyed these things and all 
the neighbourhood, every inch of it, for a 
length of time without moving; then 
whispering low, “ Keep still for your life!" 
he crept forward among the bushes so 
slowly and cautiously that no sound, 
searce a rustle of the branches, betrayed 
him. Jack watched his progress, under- 
standing well enough that there was 
deadly danger. 

The distance to the gateway was short ; 
but more than half an hour went by before 
Tucker raised his head; and then, almost 
as cautiously, he began to descend, still on 
hands and knees, and vanished. Another 
lors interval passed before he came back, 
croucning. 

“It's a party of Guatusos!” he mur- 
mured. ‘“They’ve entered the City by 
that gate, leaving their arms outside. 
Great chiefs, I guess, by the style o’ their 
weapons. Straight forward they've gone 
—every one. Now, boy, we’ve got ter 
follow an’ see what they’re after. There's 
nine of 'em. Give me yer pistol—I daren’t 
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trust your young blood with it. Fol- 
low quiet, an’ do what you see me do. 
Not a whisper! If ye’ve aught to say, say 
it now.” 

“ Why have they left their arms ?”’ said 
Jack. 

“ Because the City’s sacred, I s'pose.” 

“ How long is it since they passed ? ” 

“Not an hour, I guess. By the Lord’s 
mercy we didn't walk plump into the 
crowd! There ain’t much risk now, I 
judge, until we come up with ‘em. Big 
chiefs won't turn back unless for some 
accident. Now, steady!” 

They struck the trail of the Guatusos— 
it was plain enough—and marched on 
warily, the Sergeant in advance, slipping 
from tree to tree, but making good pro- 
gress. The trail led, as they expected, to- 
wards the great Teocalli, and after half an 
hour's travel without incident they came 
upon the beaten road, so to call it, which 
Jack and Harry had found in the morn- 
ing. 
The Sergeant paused here, turned, and 
with a motion of the lips only, said: 
“Now look out!” With still greater 
precautions they pushed on. A voice be- 
came gradually audible as they neared 
the clearing ; but interrupted—chorussed, 
as it were—from time to time by an out- 
burst of yelping exclamations, the tone 
of which did not suggest assent. 

At length the open sky was visible 
through the tree-trunks. They stretched 
themselves on the earth and wormed 
along till the scene came full in view. 

The grand Teocalli stood upon the 
right, the palace which they thought in- 
habited in front, the grove of bananas on 
the left. Before the flight of steps which 
led to the great Idol, upon the earth, sat 
the Guatuso chiefs, cross-legged, in o 
semicircle, their naked bodies white, the 
bones picked out with black, like skele- 
tons. 

All wore lofty coronets of feathers > 
their manes, too long and dense and 
coarse to be termed hair, lay in a coil 
behind them as they sat, but waved in- 
cessantly, betraying deep agitation. Each 
kept his arms crossed tight over his chest ; 
but they swayed to and fro, uttering those 
sounds like barks at intervals. Tho great. 
chief Tanapan was speaking. He alone 
stood upright, gesticulating with a noble 
grace. Apparently he addressed the Idol 
far aloft. 

Thither the watchers turned their eyes. 
It stood in shadow now, but the level sun- 
rays outlined it with a gleam of gold. 
Upon the first terrace beneath was an old 
man clad in white, but with a scarf of 
vividest colour hanging from his 
shoulders. A crown of strange shape 
glistened and sparkled on his head, en- 
circling a row of quetzal plumes set up- 
right. His lean arms, covered with brace- 
lets, were folded; in the right hand he 
held a sceptre, hooded, such as Joaquin 
carried in the battle with the Costa 
Ricans. Joaquin himself sat on a lower 
step with another Indian; lower still the 
youth whom Tucker had met. All were 
clothed in white, 

Tanapan ceased to speak, and silence 
followed, until another chief arose. He 
began with great calm and dignity; the 
others made simply a low hum after cach 
sentence. But presently the speaker 
warmed. He addressed, not the god, but 
the old man, apparently his high priest. 
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It grew to a torrent of eloquence, shrieking 
and foaming. He tossed his arms and 
writhed like a man possessed; but those 
observers did not doubt that every tone 
and attitude had its meaning. They saw 
the effect—the hearers did not rise nor 
unclasp their arms, but they rolled in 
paroxysms as they sat, and the barking 
changed to a howl of applause which 
needed no interpreter. ‘Tanapan was 
silenced—confounded. He hung his head 
lower and lower. 

At a pause the high priest, as we fancy 
him, stretched forth his left hand for 
silence, and spoke. ‘The thin, clear voice 
seemed strangely civilised after that bar- 
baric screaming. He was not interrupted, 
though the barking recommenced after 
each few sentences. His tones were those 
of command. He pointed to the Idol 
above and to his sceptre, touched the 
gorgeous draping upon his shoulders and 
a large T-shaped cross of gold which hung 
-on his chest, as if asserting his claim to 
. obedience as representative of the god. 
But in vain. The robe) Jeader had seated 
himself. But he sprang up again to reply 
with violence even greater. 

They guessed the significance of the 
scene. Theso chiefs demanded the sur- 
render of their enemy—of all the white 
men, perhaps. Tanapan appealed to the 
god to whose protection they had been 
admitted; his subordinates would not 
recognise it, and they were working them- 
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selves up to defy it. The Sergeant handed 
Jack his revolver. 

“ Don’t use it, boy,” he whispered, “ till 
I begin! We must see. If it comes to 
shooting—don't kill! All the tribe's 
waitin’ outside! We'll lame these brutes 
an' hold em’ till we're safe down the 
river. You understand ?” 

“Yes—yes! Keep them as hostages!” 

“ But wait on me!" 

The speaker ended in a whirl of passion 
and sat down. Dead silence reigned for 
an instant. Then another rose and pro- 
nounced some brief words, which the rest 
answered in a shout and sprang to their 
feet. The council was over. They rushed 
to the Teocalli steps, Tanapan remaining 
behind, as in despair. 

“ We must fire now!” Jack whispered. 
“ They will kill those old men!” 

“ Steady ! They’re unarmed, an’ I hold 
the lives of six of em in my hand. See 
that young warrior sitting cool an’ quiet 
below! He knows best, I guess.” 

The priest had not moved, nor any of 
his attendants—not a muscle—though the 
Indians were raging and threatening at 
the foot of the steps, encouraging one 
another to mount. 

But he took a step forward to the edge 
of the platform now, his hand upon the 
covering of the sceptre, as did Joaquin in 
like case. They heard his voice above 
the din. But the threat was disregarded. 
As if taking it for a challenge, an Indian 

(To be continued.) 


sprang upon the bottom step and ran 
upwards. The fingers closed—the hood 
was torn off! 

Roar of battle and earthquake and 
hurricane were familiar to the Sergeant's 
ears. But never had he heard such a 
volume of rushing, pealing sound as 
crashed forth then. It was the noise of 
all three redoubled, reverberating above, 
below, on every side. “Oh, look!” cried 
Jack in panic—no human voice could have 
dominated that thunder, but he clutched 
his comrade, pointing upwards. A dense 
vapour hid the Idol, rising in a black 
column against the sky. And upon it, as 
pon the clouds of midnight, lightning 
played, flashing and gleaming. 

They looked at one another, and each 
saw a face white and drawn with super- 
stitious dread. It was so sudden, unex- 
pected, incomprehensible. Both spoke— 
they knew not what—wild words! And 
all the time that din grew louder and 
louder as the echoing forest rolled it back. 

They had not looked at the Indians, 
forgetting them and all else. Now there 
was a rush of feet. All the party sped by 
their hiding-place, crouching as they ran, 
with hands joined above their heads in the 
instinct of defence—whimpering—blind 
with fear. They leapt with prodigious 
bounds over the smallest obstacle. In an 
instant they were beyond view. Gradually, 
sullenly, the tumult stilled—died to + 
low booming —and ceased. 
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‘ lr was about eight o'clock in the morning, 

to judge by the height of the sun above 
the horizon—-an “about” with which we 
must be contented, owing to the watches 
having stopped on account of the immer- 
s10n. 

If Barroso’s men had not: followed the 
explorers, it was not so with the chimpan- 
zees. A dozen of them left the troop with 
the evident intention of escorting the in- 
truders; the others remained around the 
encampment. 

As he walked, the bargeman looked 
sideways at this savage bodyguard, who 
answered him with abominable grimaces 
and threatening gestures and gruffexclama- 
tions. 

“Evidently,” he thought, “these brutes 
are talking amongst themselves. I 
am sorry I cannot understand them. It 
would be 1 pleasure to converse in their 
language 1" 

An excellent opportunity, this, to make 
philological observations, and ascertain if, 
as Garner, the American, says, the higher 
apes have vocal sounds expressive of their 
different ideas—suchas whouw for “ food,” 

cheny for “ drink,” tegk for “ take care ’— 
in fact, if in the Simian tongue a and o are 
missing, 7 is rare, ¢ little, and « and ow 
are the fundamental vowels. 

Tt will not have been forgotten that the 
document found on the island in the Gulf 
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of Oman gave the particulars of the island 
in Ma-Yumba Bay, and mentioned the 
position in which the sign of the double 
K marked the site of the treasure. . 

On the first island it was on a promon- 
tory to the south that the search had to 
be made and was made. On the second 
island, on the contrary, it was on one of 
the northern capes that one of the rocks 
bore the monogram. 

It was on the southern side that the 
shipwreck had occurred; consequently 
the exploring party had to march north- 
ward a distance of about acouple of miles. 

There was nothing surprising in the two 
legatees being in advance of the group. 
They walked quickly, without exchanging 
e word, and would have allowed none of 
their companions to get in front of them. 

Every now and then the notary gave an 
uneasy look at Saouk. He had no doubt 
but that he had arranged some villany 
with the Portuguese captain. There was 
one thought he could not get rid of—that 
if Antifer lost the treasure, his commission 
would probably go the same way. Once 
or twice he tried to talk to Saouk; but 
Saouk, with gloomy eye and angry look, 
feeling himself, perhaps, watched by Juhel, 
did not reply. 

In fact, Juhel’s mistrust was greatly in- 
creased when he noticed how Ben Omar 
treated Nazim. Even in an Alexandrian 
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office it is not customary for the clerk to 
command and the notary obey ; and there 
could be no doubt that it was so with these 
two personages. 

The bargeman thought of nothing but 
the chimpanzees. Now and then his good- 
looking face would respond to their 
grimaces, his eye would close, his nose 
turn up, his lips protrude. Nanon and 
Enogate would certainly not have recog- 
nised him when he abandoned himeelf to 
these Simian distortions. 

Enogate! Ah! poor child! Assuredly 
at this moment she was thinking of Juhel, 
for she was always thinking of him! 
But that this very day he had been ship- 
wrecked, and was marching amid an 
escort of chimpanzees—never, no, never, 
could she have imagined that. 

In this latitude at this time of year the 
sun describes a semicircle from east to 
west as it passes near the zenith. Con- 
sequently, the rays it projects on these 
countries are not oblique but perpendi- 
cular. The Torrid Zone is well named, for 
the zone is literally torrefied from dawn 
to eve. 

“And these jokers do not seem to be 
warm,” said the bargeman, looking at the 
chimpanzees. “It is enough to make you 
wish you were an ape.” 

‘To avoid the solar rays, it might have 
been worth while to advance under the 


trees. But their trunks began to branch 
so low down that the forest seemed im- 
penetrable. Unless you were an ape—as 
‘Tregomain wished to be—and could travel 
among the branches, it would have been 
impossible to have found a passage. And 
so it was along the shore that Antifer 
went, skirting the creeks, avoiding the 
high rocks rising here and there like 
menhirs, and stumbling over the stones 
when he could not find any of the sandy 
beach clear of the rising tide. Is it not a 
difficult road, hard to the feet and rough 
to travel, which leads to fortune? He 
might sweat blood and water if necessary, 
but it would not be too much if he was to 
be eventually paid at the rate of a thou- 
sand pounds for every step he took in 
approaching his goal. 

An hour after they left the camp they 
had only gone a mile—that is, half as far 
as they wanted. From this place the 
northern points of the island were visible. 
Three or four ran out from the rest. 
Which was the right one? Unless they 
were exceptionally fortunate, they would 
probably have to search them all under 
the terrific meridian heat. 

The bargeman was quite dono up. 

“ Let us rest 2 moment!” he entreated. 

“Not a moment!” replied Captain 
Antifer. 

“But, uncle,” said Juhel, * Tregomain 
is visibly melting.” 

“ Let him melt!” 

“Thank you, my friend!” 

And at this reply Tregomain, who did 
not want to remain behind, resumed his 
march, 

It took another half-hour before they 
reached the place where the four points 
branched out. The difficulties of the road 
increased ; some of the obstacles appeared 
insurmountable. What an indescribable 
chaos of shingle and ridges of quartz! 
Really, the place had been well chosen, 
and Kamylk had had a happy knack of 
hiding treasure which might have been 
envied by the monarchs of Bassora, 
Bagdad, and Samarkand ! 

Here ended the wooded part of the 
island. Evidently the chimpanzees had 
no intention of going farther. They do 
not willingly leave the shelter of trees, 
and the sound of the roaring waves has 
no attraction for thei. 

When the escort stopped at the edge of 
the trees it was not without manifesting 
intentions that were anything but con- 
ciliatory with regard to the strangers who 
were pursuing their explorations towards 
the extremity of the island. What howls 
they uttered! One of them picked up 
some stones and threw at them, and as 
the others followed his example there was 
some danger of Antifer and his companions 
being stoned to death. And this is prob- 
ably what would have happened if they 
had been imprudent enough to reply, as 
they were rot equal to their aggressors 
either in strength or number. 

“Do not reply—do not reply,” shouted 
Juhel, seeing Tregomain and Saouk pick- 
ing up projectiles. 

“ Nevertheless——”’ said the bargeman, 
whose hat had been knocked off by & stone. 

“No, Tregomain, no; come farther 
away, and we shall be safe. They will 
not come any farther after us.” 

This was the best thing to do. Fifty 
yards more and they would be out of range 
of the stones. 
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It was then half-past ten. To the 
north, three points ran out into the sea 
for a anared and fifty or two hundred 
yards. It was the longest one, to the 
north-west, that Antifer and Zambuco 
decided to visit first. 

Nothing could be more barren than this 
mass of rocks, some of them firmly buried 
in the sand, others scattered and rolled 
about by the sea during the bad weather. 
No trace of vegetation, not even of lichens 
coating the humid blocks; not even a 
scrap ofseaweed,so abundant on the shores 
of the temperate zones. There was no- 
thing to fear with regard to the monogram 
of Kamylk Pasha. If it had been in- 
scribed on one of these rocks thirty-one 
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titled by the provisions of the will. And 
he certainly would not be overpaid, con- 
sidering the tribulations he had undergone 
during three Jong months. 

We need hardly say that by Captain 
Antifer’s orders Juhel remained near him, 
and began a methodical examination of 
every foot of the ground. 

“ tis not very likely,” he said to himself, 
“that we shall find the millions here. 
First. it is necessary that the treasure is 
buried on this island and not on one of 
the other islands in the bay. Secondly, 
it must be buried on this point. Thirdly, 
we have got to find among this mass of 
rocks one that bears the double K, But if 
all these circumstances combine, if it is 


“*T am sorry I cannot understand them.'” 


vears before, it would certainly be found 
intact. 

Our explorers began their search exactly 
as they had done that on the island in the 
GulfofOman. It may hardly be believed, 
but the two legatees were so possessed by 
their passion that they seemed to suffer 
no fatigue from their trying march under 
the burning sun. And Saouk, in the 
interest of his master—for who would 
have imagined it was for his own sake ?— 
set to work with indefatigable zeal. The 
notary sat between two rocks, and neither 
moved nor spoke. If they discovered the 
treasure, there would be time enough for 
him to intervene and claim the commis- 
sion to which, being present, he was en- 


not a hoax on the part of this abominable 
pasha, if I put my hand on the monogram, 
would it not be better to say nothing 
about it? My uncle would then give up 
this deplorable idea of marrying me to a 
duchess and Enogate to a duke? Well, 
no! my uncle would never recover from 
such a blow. He would go out of his 
mind. My conscience would tell me I 
had acted dishonourably. I must go on 
with this thing!” 

And while Juhel was indulging in these 
reflections, the bargeman was seated on a 
piece of rock, with his arms swaying, his 
legs hanging down, his cheeks streaming, 
puffing like a seal come to the surface 
after prolonged immersion. 
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The investigations proceeded without 
result. Antifer, Zambuco, Juhel, and 
Saouk hunted about, patting all the rocks 
which by their positions might bear the 
precious monogram. In vain were two 
wearisome hours devoted to this operation, 
up to the very end of the point. Nothing 
—nothing! And, indeed, was it likely 
that a place would have been chosen ex- 
posed to the beating of the surf and the 
violence of the waves? No! After the 
search was over on this promontory, 
would they resume it on the others? 
Yes; they would resume them next day, 
and Antifer would recommence his work 
on another island if he failed on this 
one. 
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“Not a sign of a double or even of a 
single K!” 

“Then we must get back ?” 

“Justso. Get up, and let us be off to the 
camp.” 

“Get up? Yes, if I can! Come! 
give me a hand, my boy!” 

And with a vigorous haul from Juhel, 
Tregomain rose to his feet. 

Ben Omar was already upright near 
Saouk. 

Antifer and Zambuco were twenty 
yards in front. 

From gestures and clamours the chim- 
panzees took to deeds. A number of stones 
were thrown, and it became necessary to 
stand on the defensive. 


A Difficult Road to Fortune. 


Having found no trace, the group re- 
turned from the point, examining the 
rocks on the sand as they came. But 
there was nothing. 

At present the only thing to do was to 
get back to the camp, embark on one of 
the boats, and cross to Ma-Yumba. 

As Antifer, Zambuco, Juhel, and Saouk 
came back from their search, they saw 

- the bargeman and the notary still where 
they had left them. 

Antifer and Zambuco, without uttering 
a word, went towards the edge of the 
forest, where the chimpanzees were wait- 
ing for them. 

Juhel rejoined Tregomain. 

“Well?” asked the bargeman. 


_ Evidently these wretched chimpanzees 
intended to prevent Antifer and his com- 
panions rejoining Barroso and his men at 
the camp. 

Suddenly a shout was heard. It came 
from Ben Omar. Had the notary been 
hit by a stone in some sensitive part of 
his person ? 

No! It was not a cry of grief that had 
escaped him. It was a cry of surprise— 
almost a cry of joy. 

They all stopped. The notary, with his 
mouth open and his eyes shut, stretched 
out his hand at Tregomain. 

“ There !"’ he said—* there!” 

“What do you mean?” asked Juhel. 
“ Have you gone mad, Ben Omar ? ” 


“No! There! The K! The double 
K!" replied the notary, ina voice choked 
with emotion. 

“The K—the double K?” they ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes!” 

“ Where ?”" 

And they looked at the rock towards 
which Ben Omar seemed to be pointi:z. 
But they saw nothing. 

“ But where, you animal?” asked 
Antifer, in a voice of fury. 

“There!” replied the notary. 

And his hand pointed at the bargeman, 
who turned and shrugged his shoulders. 

“See it,’ said Ben Omar—“on his 
back!” 

In fact, on Tregomain’s jacket there 
was clearly enough an impression of a 
double K. Probably the rock against 
which he had been leaning bore the mono- 
gram, of which the worthy man had 
taken an impression on his back. 

Antifer gave a great leap, seized the 
bargeman by his arm, and ordered him 
to return to the place where he had bee: 
sitting. 

The rest followed, and in less than a 
minute they were in front of a block of 
stone, on which the much _sought-for 
monogram was perfectly legible. 

Not only had Tregomain sat with his 
back up against the rock, but he had sat 
right down on the place where the treasure 
was hidden. 

No one spoke a word. They set to work. 
For want of tools the task would be diffi- 
cult. Could they clear away these rocks 
with their pocket-knives ? 

Fortunately the stones, eroded by 
the weather, could be pulled asunder 
without much difiiculty. In an hour 
they might have the barrels in sight: 
then they would only have to take ther: 
to the camp, and then to Ma-Yumba. 
This transport might probably be difficult : 
and how could it be carried out without 
awakening suspicion ? 

Bah! Who was going to think about 
that? The treasure first—the treasure 
from the tomb where it had been buried 
for the third of a century! They could 
sce about the other things afterwards. 

Antifer worked till his hands bled. He 
would not abandon to another the de- 
lirious joy of feeling, of patting, the 
precious casks. 

“At last!’ he cried, as his knife 
snapped against a metallic surface. 

And then, what a yell there was! Not 
joy, but stupefaction, disappointment, did 
his white face show. H 

Instead of the barrels mentioned in 
Kamylk Pasha’s will, there was an iron 
box--a box like that found on island 
number one, with the monogram as 
usual. 

“Again!” Juhel could not help ex- 
claiming. 

“Tt must be a hoax!” murmured 
Tregomain. 

The box was pulled out of the hole, 
and Antifer opened it savagely. 

A document appeared, an old parch- 
ment yellow with age, on which was 
traced these lines, which Captain Antifer 
read in a loud voice : 

“Longitude of island number three. 
fifteen degrees eleven minutes east. After 
being noted by the co-legatees Antifer and 
Zambuco, this longitude is to be taken 
and communicated, in the presence of the 


notary Ben Omar, to Mr. Tyrcomel, of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, who possesses the 
latitude of the third island.” 

Then it was not in Ma-Yumba Bay that 
the treasure was buried! They would 
have to search elsewhere on the globe by 
combining this new longitude with the 
latitude of the said Tyrcomel of Edin- 
burgh! And there were not two to share 
Kamylk Pasha’s legacy, but three! 

“And why,” exclaimed Juhel, * should 
we not be sent from this third island to 
twenty others—to a hundred others? 
Come, uncle, are you so obstinate, so foolish, 
as to run about all over the world?” 

* Without reckoning,” said Tregomain, 
“that if Kamylk Pasha has made legatees 
by the hundred, his legacy will not be 
worth troubling about!" 

Antifer looked down on his friend and 
his nephew, gave his pebble a grind with 
his jaw, and replied— 

“Silence in the ranks! 
got to the end yet.” 

And straightening out the document, he 
read as follows : 

“Up to the present, as some compensa- 
tion for their trouble and expenses, the 
co-legatees are to each take one of the two 
diamonds deposited in this box, the value 
of which is insignificant compared with 
that of the other precious stones they are 
asked to search for.” 

Zambuco threw himself on the box, 
which he snatched from Antifer's hand. 

« Diamonds! ”’ he shouted. 

And there were, in fact, two magnificent 
diamonds, worth—so the banker said— 
four thousand pounds the pair. 

“It is quite that,” said he, taking one 
of the diamonds and handing the other to 
his co-legatee. 

“A drop of water in the ocean!” said 
Antifer, slipping the diamond into one 
pocket and the document into another. 

« Ahem!” said the bargeman, shaking 
his head, “this is becoming more serious 
than I thought! Weshall see! We shall 
see!" 

But Juhel merely shrugged his shoul- 
ders. And Saouk clenched his hands at 
the thought that never again would he 
have such a favourable opportunity. 

As to Ben Omar, who had not had the 
smallest brilliant for his share, in spite of 
the obligation laid on him by this third 
document, he stood there with his features 
drawn, his arms limp, his knees shaking 
just like a half-empty sack about to flatten 
out on the ground. 

It is true that Saonk and he were not 
in the same position as they were when 
they left St. Malo, ignorant that they 
were going to Muscat, or when they had 
left Muscat, ignorant that they were going 
to Loango. Carried away by regrettable 
excitement, Antifer ha let slip the secret 
he should have rigorously concealed. 
They had all heard the new longitude, 
fifteen degrees eleven minutes east; and 


We have not 
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they all had heard the name of Mr. Tyr- 
comel, residing at Edinburgh, in Scotland. 
We may be certain that, if Ben Omar 
had not done so, Saouk had already en- 
graven these figures and this address in 
his memory until he could write them in 
his pocket-book; and Antifer and the 
banker would have to be careful not to 
lose sight of the notary or his clerk with 
the moustaches if they did not want them . 
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opinion, it would be madness to submit 
again for the third time tothe posthumous 
fancies of Kamylk Pasha. What ought 
to be done was to return to Loango, and 
take the first steamer on their way to 
the good town of St. Malo. 

Such was the wise and logical proposi- 
tion that Juhel made to his uncle. 

“Never!" replied Captain Antifer. 
“The pasha sends us to Scotland ; we will 


“His cheeks streaming, puffing like a seal.” 


to outstrip them on their journey to 
Edinburgh. There might be some reason 
for thinking that Nazim had not under- 
stood, as he did not understand French ; 
but there was no doubt that Ben Omar 
would reveal the secret to him. And, be- 


sides, Juhel had noticed that Nazim had 
not concealed a feeling of satisfied curio- 
sity when the figures of the longitude and 
the name of Tyrcomel had so imprudently 
escaped the lips of Captain Antiter. 
After all, what did it matter? In his 
(Zo be continued.) 


go to Scotland; and if I devote the rest of 
my life to this search—” 

“ My sister Talisma,”’ added the banker, 
“loves you too well not to wait for you, 
even for ten years!" 

“ Dear me!” thought Tregomain, “the 
young lady will then be nearly sixty!" 

Observations were useless. Antifer had 
made up his mind. He would continue 
in pursuit of the treasure, although the 
legacy was reduced to a third by the 
participation of Mr. Tyreomel. 
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THE EAGLE’S ROCK. 


A STORY OF THE POLAR SEAS. 


By Davin Ker, 


Author of “ Amid Siberian Forests," “ Afloat in a@ Volcano,” ete. 


CHAPTER II.—SENT TO DESTRUCTION. 
Ae Harry Somerton to remain still 

for an hour together was a sheer 
impossibility; and, as the Eagle’s Rock 
would not favour him with a chance 
of breaking his neck, the first thing he 
did was to seek one elsewhere. 

As he afterwards said, “a heavy 
storm tempted him out for a walk,” he 
being one of Canon Kingsley’s ideal 
athletes, who “took an unaccountable 
delight in getting wet, and dirty, and 
tired, and starved, and all but killed, 
and called it ‘taking exercise.’”” Ac- 
cordingly, while Jock Armstrong was 
superintending the putting up of the 
notice already mentioned, his master 
was fighting his way across the great 
swamp behind the village—in the teeth 
of a squall of wind and rain of true 
Oreadian quality—by a series of gym- 
nastics worthy of Wat Tinlinn’s pony : 


“ That thro’ a bog, from hag to} 
Could bound like any Billope stay 


But (as anyone can bear witness 
who has tried it) the exercise of getting 
over a mile of ground in standing jumps 
varying from two to four feet is pretty 
hard work, even without the addition 
of a March gale and a torrent of rain 
beating right in one’s face; and by the 
time our friend had crossed the morass, 
and struggled up the steep and slippery 
hillside beyond, he was seized with 
such an overpowering admiration of 
the scenery around him that he really 
had to stop short and look at it. 

But, in truth, it needed no such ex- 

cuse to make it worth looking at. 

. Standing as he did on the highest 
point of a bold central ridge that 
traversed the little islet from side 

to side, he commanded a full 

view of a scene the gloomy 
grandeur of which was beyond 

the power of words to convey. 
Black clouds whirled across the 
sky, casting a dismal shadow 
over the dark-green sea below, 
flecked far and wide with livid 
foam by the white crests of its 
tossing waves. The dimness of 
the horizon gave a look of bound- 
less vastness to the bare, grey, 
dreary hills that filled up the 
background of the picture, be- 
yond which, half seen through 
driving mists and pelting rain, 
loomed the distant shores of the 
neighbouring islands, like newly 
created worlds slowly rising into 
being. The whole air was filled 
with the rush of the charging whirl- 
wind, mingled with the sharp musketry 
of the pattering rain, and the deep 
booming cannonade of the waves upon 
the cliff below; while on the brow 
of the nearest hill the stern, grey 
tower of the ruined castle stood up 
defiantly against the battering storm, 
like some giant of the elder world watch- 
ing in mute and sullen despair the out- 
burst of the avenging deluge which was 


to sweep him and all his race from the 
earth. 

The sight of the ancient fortress seemed 
to suggest a new idea to the reckless 
young Englishman, who, as he dashed the 
wet from his eyelashes, to give himself » 
clearer view of the ruin, muttered half 
aloud : 

* Happy thought—to go and climb tha: 
tower! By the look of it, it must bea 
pretty stiff job in any weather ; and to x0 
up it in the teeth of a March gale would 
be rather a joke!” 

And away went this admirable young 
man, filled with glee at the thought of 
such a first-rate “ joke” as the scaling, in 
the height of a storm, a bare and hali- 
ruined tower, from which it was certain 
death to fall. 

By this time the rain had begun to 
abate, though the wind was still as high 
as ever; and Somerton, as he tramped 
briskly toward the ruin over the ups and 
downs of the heathery moor, was able to 
see it more plainly, and to form a pretty 
clear estimate of the formidable task that 
he had undertaken. 

The upper part of the castle consisted 
of two tall, pointed towers in the last stage 
of decay, from which the rest of the build- 
ing spread out like a fan, the whole being 
surrounded by a low, massive boundary- 
wall; and what he was about to attempt 
was to scramble up sixty feet of crumbling 
masonry (the last thirty of which were 
quite unsheltered) exposed to the full furs 
of a gale which seemed sufticient of itselt 
to beat down the whole tower about his 
ears, even without the addition of his own 
not inconsiderable weight to put a fresh 
strain upon the mouldering stones. 

But Harry Somerton held firmly the old 
hunter’s creed, that the more you looked 
at such things, the less you liked them: 
and, so far from hanging back from the 
risk that he had undertaken, he hurried 
onward as if eager to plunge into it with- 
out the loss of a moment. 

Entering the ruin by a Bap in the outer 
wall, he passed through a Hock of sheep 
that were grazing peacefully in the grass- 
grown courtyard, and then picked his 
way, not without difficulty, through the 
assemblage of ploughshares, harrows. 
hoes, logs, and bundles of straw which 
blocked up the almost totally dark ante- 
hall. On reaching the end of it he found 
that a part of the narrow, winding stone 
stair that had once led up to the higher 
chambers had fallen in, to ail appearance 
putting a stop to his further advance ; but 
Harry Somerton was not the man to be 
checked by such a trifle, and he clawed 
his way up the face of the wall like a cat, 
till he reached the portion of the stair that 
still held firm, which led him up to 4 
small, narrow doorway, opening on to the 
battlement, from which rose the tower 
itself. 

Mad as this whole undertaking was. 
there was still a method in its madness: 
for Harry, after wantonly patie himself 
in the way of a sudden and violent death, 
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now did his best to give himself every 
chance of escaping it. The rain having 
ceased, he disencumbered himself of his 
waterproof, and left it inside the coorway ; 
and then, pulling his sea-cap well down 
npon his head, and buttoning his coat 
tightly, so as to offer the wind as little 
hold as possible, out he went. 

“If old Jock could see me now, 
wouldn't he just read me a lecture !"’ said 
the young madcap, with a merry laugh. 
“ But he can’t see, and so it don't matter. 
And when once the thing is done, he can 
say whatever he likes!” 

But the laugh seemed torn from his 
very lips by the furious blast that met him 
as he stepped forth, all but hurling him 
over the battlement. Strong as he was, 
the young athlete staggered as if from an 
actual blow ; but he recovered himself in 
a moment, and, with bent head and tirmly 
planted feet, fought his way onward to 
the foot of the highest tower. 

Though by this time the gale was mani- 
festly abating, it was still, in one way, more 
dangerous than ever; for it now blew, not 
steadily and unremittingly, but in fitful 
gusts, sudden and violent enough to take 
even an experienced man by surprise ; 
and just as Somerton raised his arm to 
begin the ascent, one of these blasts smote 
him so fiercely and unexpectedly that he 
had barely time to press himself tightly 
against the mouldering wall, dig his fingers 
into the chinks of it, and hold on like 
grim death. 

Harry had “gone aloft’ many a time 
in just such weather as this, and he needed 
ro one to tell him the full extent of the 
peril in which he stood. But even this 
consciousnes3 never shook his purpose 
one whit; and, tho instant the fury of the 
blast had spent itself, he was clamberiny 
up the crumbling and slippery wall as re- 
solutcly as ever. 

Though the climb was a very short one 
—being little more than five lengths of 
Harry’s own stalwart figure—it seemed 
to him as if it would never end. Thrice 
more, even during tliat brief ascent, did 
one of these fierce and sudden gusts swoop 
down upon him, forcing him to rivet 
himself with hand and foot to the slippery 
and decaying masonry (and once even to 
seize astray ivy-stem with his teeth), while 
the merciless blast tugged and tore ut him 
like a living enemy. And moreover (as 
if all this were not enough), when he was 
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about halfway up the tower, a huge stone, 
dislodged from the summit by the fury of 
the gale, came thundering down within an 
inch of his head, and actually grazed his 
left shoulder in its fall. 

Well might he have thought himself 
“clawing his way to the mast-head ”’ once 
more; tor the howling of the storm 
through the old walls was tremendous, and 
his hand-hold and foot-hold were as pre- 
carious as the wettest and most slippery 
cordage could have been. But at length 
that dogged Anglo-Saxon pluck which 
never knows when it is beaten triumphed 
over all obstacles, and the bold lad, 
having escaped better than his rashness 
deserved, reached the summit in safety, 
and expended what little breath he had 
left in a shout of cheery defiance to the 
slackening tempest, which replied to it 
with a sullen roar. 

But if the getting up had been danger- 
ous work, the getting down again was 
even more so; and well was it for the 
young adventurer that the wind had by 
this time fallen so much as to be no 
longer a serious impediment to his pro- 
gress. Even as it was, he had enough 
escapes froin a fall that would have killed 
him on the spot to satisfy even him, ere 
he stood at length—brnised, weary, grimed 
with dust, and bleeding from more than one 
severe gash—at the sheltering doorway 
inside which he had left his waterproof. 

“Close shave that!” said the young 
yachtsman, drawing a long breath. 

“T may thank my stars that I didn't 
manage to get on to the Eagle's Rock; 
for if I've found even this little thing 
such a tough job, a nice figure I’d have 
made halfway up the face of that preci- 
pice, with such a wind as this blowing!" 

But this mention of the Eagle’s Rock 
seemed to suggest to him, all at once, a 
new thought of no pleasant kind; for his 
bright face suddenly clouded over as he 
muttered in atone of bitter self-reproach : 

“And yet I've been offering money to 
other men to do what I couldn't, and 
what some of them may get killed in try- 
ing! Old Richard Ceur-de-Lion was 
right—one ought never to tell another 
man to do what one won't do one’s self. 
Why, that money would seem a perfect 
fortune to any of these poor fellows, and 
if some raw lad among ‘em went and 
broke his neck in trying it, what sort of 
conscience should J have all the rest of 


my life? How cowld I ever be such a 
fool! But somehow I never really took 
in what sort of work that climb would be 
till I came and tried this other thing 
myself. I must go and stop it at once!” 

And in a trice he had scrambled down 
the broken stair and the bare wall below 
it, and was speeding toward Pierowall at 
a@ pace which, considering what he had 
already gone through, and what sort of 
ground he had to traverse, was simply 
amazing. 

But the moment he reached the village 
he saw at a glance that something was 
wrong. 

During the three days that had passed 
since he first anchored off the tiny 
hamlet he had made friends with almost 
every man in it, and the roughest and 
surliest of these old sea-dogs never failed 
to greet him with a wintry smile anda 
gruff “Gude day t’ ye!’ But xow the 
first two men whom he met eyed him 
grimly (just as their ancestors might 
have eyed, ages before, the supposed 
author of a batHing wind or a super- 
natural storm) and then went by in 
gloomy silence; and an old woman who 
followed did the same, muttering under 
her breath, as she passed, something that 
did not sound like a blessing. 

For an instant Somerton was fairly 
bewildered ; and then a frightful suspicion 
arose in his mind, which was but too 
speedily confirmed. 

“Good morning, Christie!" cried he to 
a. veteran fisherman (with whom he had 
been out for a sail only the day before), 
striving to shake off, by an assumption 
of extra joviality, the gloomy foreboding 
that was weighing him down. 

“It may be a gude mornin’ for yer ain 
sel’, but ye hae made it a bad ane for 
ither folk!’ replied the old man with an 
air of stern rebuke that gave a kind of 
dignity to his plain, rough face. “Ob, 
man! had ye naething else to do wi’ yere 
siller [money than to send to destruction 
the bauldest lad o’ us a’, and him, too— 
as the Scripture saith—‘the only son of 
his mother, and she a widow’? " 

The startled Englishman hastily de- 
mianded an explanation ; and the old man 
told him, in a few strong and simple 
words, a tale of which every sentence 
seemed to burn into the conscience- 
stricken hearer like a coal of fire. 

(To be conttined.) 


THE TSETSE AND SUNDRY AFRICAN INSECTS. 


pe Tsetse is no larger than the common 

fly which shares with us our homes, but 
it is one of the most terrible and destructive 
creatures. 

Its bite is not fatal to man, but all domestic 
animals * fall victims to it, so that large tracts 
of Africa infested by this fly are rendered 
almost uninhabitable. 

Horses, cows, sheep, asses, and dogs, with 
other animals useful to man, are destroyed 
by it; and so deadly is its poison that if a 
cow is only once bitten by a Tsetse it will 
die of the effects, although the amount of 
Poison being so small many months may 


* Stranze wo Ry, calves still with their mothers are. 
Rot. affected injurionsly, but dogs, even though fed on 
the same milk, will die. 
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elapse before it will succumb. The oftener 
it is bitten, the sooner will the doomed ani- 
mal perish, and if a swarm of the dreaded 
flies settle upon it, death follows in a very 
few days. 

Woe betide the African traveller who. 
trusting to a team of oxen, finds some of 
them one morning with watery eyes and hot 
noses, and showing signs of fatigue. His 
team is doomed. He has entered within the 
Tsetse country, and one after the other all 
the oxen will show the early symptoms, fol- 
lowed soon by great depression. The beasts 
can no longer raise their heads, their eyes 
are bleared, a slimy, yellowish substance 
flows down the nostrils, the skin is hot, the 
hair loses its gloss, the muscles become 


flabby, and at last the poor things die miser- 
ably. 

Livingstone lost forty-three oxen in one 
journey. He watched the animals care- 
fully, and believed that not more than a 
score were ever on the beasts. These 
animals lingered a long while. 

Strong, healthy oxen have been known to 
die in an hour or two from the time that the 
first fly attacked them. In such a case a 
whole swarm must, however, fasten on the 
ox ond inflict thousands of wounds upon 
him. , 

Strange to say, wild animals are quite safe. 
It is on them chiefly that the Tsetse feeds, 
and they are apparently inoculated and do 
not suffer any evil effects. 


As the country becomes civilised the herds 
of wild beasts are driven farther inland, and 
with them the fly goes, so that to-day many 
large tracts of country are free from their 
presence in which some years ago they 
abounded. It is fortunately very much 
localised. Swarms may infest one bank of 
a@ stream and the other bank be perfectly 
free. 

The Tsetse is much more active than the 
common fly. In its flight it moves with 
such intense rapidity that the eye cannot 
follow it, and when it settles it alights so 
quietly that the victim does not feel it. For 
a few seconds it remains motionless, its pro- 
boscis held out in front, ready to fly off 
rapidly. When it considers itself secure it 
thrusts in its weapon and sucks the blood. 

It is only while its needle-like proboscis is 
embedded in the flesh that the fly can be 
caught. Even when distended with blood it 
escapes by a rapid flight sideways. 

To man the bite is as unpleasant as that 
of the mosquito; and that is saying a great 
deal, for anyone who has been forced to give 
his body a prey to these little pests knows 
how painful are the wounds which they in- 
flict. 

By the banks of streams and rivers, and in 
damp forests, the mosquitoes lurk, to rush out 
in armies upon their victim with (to quote 
an Indian saying) a roar more awe-inspiring 
than that of an elephant. Of course, that is 
& fine piece of Oriental exaggeration, but the 
buzzing hum round one’s head serves to 
keep one awake, and sometimes makes one 
long for the time when the tormentor will 
settle down in peace to his meal, even though 
the after-elfects of its bite are irritating. 

The mosquito does not, however, kill a 
man’s friends like the Tsetse, and neither 
of these insects is so troublesome to the 
African sportsman as the black ant. 

This fellow is a regular cannibal. The 
unfortunate hunter takes his perch in the 
boughs of a tree to kill the lion, or other wild 
beast, which threatens the security of his 
camp. Suddenly he fecls a pinch, then 
another and another, till he is forced to 
spring to the ground, regardless of the 
danger of breaking a leg or of the proximity 
of the large feline, which may be close at 
hand, in his effort to escape from the painful 
bites of the black ant. 

But jumping will not save him. His 
clothes are full of the foes. He has carried 
off a host of them in his flight, and there is 
nothing for it but to tear off all the garments 
and to rub off the ants, dancing the while 
with pain and making grimaces which (as a 
Frenchman graphically puts it) would do 
credit to a good circus clown. 

And if the black ant goes for the man 
himself, the white ant (which indulges in a 
purely vegetable diet) goes for his clothes. 

The blanket in which the sleeper rolls 
himself at night may be nearly eaten off him 
by the morning, if he has had the misfor- 
tune to lie down neara colony. To leather 
they are particularly destructive, and any- 
thing from a pair of boots to a portmanteau 
is acceptable. 

These ants are of three classes. There 
are the males and females, to whom nature 
gives wings for a few brief moments of their 
lives. At the beginning of the rainy season 
thousands will rise into the air, but as 
soon as they settle on the ground their 
wings drop off for ever. 

One female suffices for a colony, for they 
are so prolific that a single specimen will 
deposit not less than fifteen thousand eggs 
in twenty-four hours. One-third of these 

will produce males and females, and from the 
reat will come the other two classes, the soldiers 
and the workers. 

The latter are the smallest of all, but very 
industrious. They secrete a kind of sticky 
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liquid, with which they mix earth and make 
mortar for the vast buildings which they 
undertake. The soldiers, who do not work 
themselves, protect the labourers. They are 
much larger in size, with big heads furnished 
with strong jaws, and are very brave and 
plucky. 

But you must not think that these white 
ants are altuzether to be abhorred by the 
African traveller. It is true that they will 
eat him out of clothes, but then, on the 
other hand, the man can eat the ant himself. 

First of all you must catch your ant. This 
is, however, not very difficult. Near to a 
large ant-heap, pieces of dead wood and 
vegetable refuse are strewn about. These 
are gathered and placed in a pile and set tire 
to. Ina few hours the heat, hastening the 
bursting of the eggs, compels the winged ants 
to fly out. The tender wings are scorched in 
the tire, and the ants fall in showers outside 
its circle. A bunch of grass or a leafy twig 
serves as a broom with which to sweep them 
into a heap, and it is astonishing how large 
the heap will soon become. 

Now comes the cooking. Take a frypan 
or shallow saucepan and put in a quantity of 
the fat and plump ants. Then roast over the 
fire till the white colour goes and gives place 
to dark brown. Then the ants are cooked, 
and look for all the world like coffee-berries. 

They will keep a long time, and can be 
eaten either just as they are, with a little salt, 
or else cooked up again in water and salt 
and served hot. 

It does not sound inviting. does it? 
Neither is it. Its smell is well enough, and 
the taste has something of the flavour of 
shrimps, but hungry men are seldom com- 
pelled to eat less appstising food. And yet, 
as the old Latin proverb has it, Hunger is 
the best sauce; and many an African travel- 
ler has been glad to turn to ants and 
caterpillars 

Caterpillars? I faney I see you shudder 
at the thought, but I am sure that if you had 
nothing else you would turn with a ravenous 
appetite to the yellow-striped edible cater- 
pillar, which, when baked, is not unlike a 
piece of elastic gum. Beggars cannot be 
choosers, you know. 

While on the subject of eating insects, 
there is one such dish of a really delightful 
character, and one, too, but for which many 
would have died in the wilds of Central 
Africa. 

This is a dish of the larve of bees mixed 
with the fresh wax and honey. The taste of 
the larve is that of almonds, and it makes 
the diet more nourishing than the pure 
honey would be of itself. But if the larve 
are no longer of tender age, but developed 
into perfect insects, they will have acquired 
an exceedingly bitter taste, and be far from 
palatable. 

The sharp eyes of the natives will often 
enable them to detect the locality of a hive 
by the going and coming of the bees, but 
there is a little bird, which has been named 
the “ honey-guide,” which has often been 
blessed by famished hunters. 

It greets man with joy, and flutters from 
twig to twig, twittering its calls, as it sum- 
mons him to follow. It leads straight to the 
bees’ dwelling-place, which is sometimes to 
be found in rocks, sometimes in hollow trees, 
and occasionally in a hole in the ground. 

The honey-guide will then await patiently 
its turn, and when the man has taken the 
spoil and departed it will descend from its 
perch and devour the larve or dead bees, 
or the scrap of honey that the grateful man 
leaves it as its reward. 

Its presence is us welcome to man as is 
that of another little bird to the large wild 
beasts on whose backs it perches while it 
consumes the insects which would otherwise 
cause them much annoyance. 
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Now I must bring this paper to a close. 
One cannot, of course, deal in a short article 
with every Air‘can insect. But I think we 
must make mention of one spider before we 
end this paper. It is a rare fellow, very 
large, and lives in a hole with a mouth a 
couple of inches in diameter situated in 
some secret place. 

A famous French traveller, M. Foi, gives 
an interesting account of the way in which 
the blacks believe that it is the providence 
of elephant hunters, always telling them the 
truth. 

He was engaged once on a very long chase 
after elephants, and his followers were be- 
coming very impatient, when at last they 
found the home of one of these enormous 
spiders, which the natives call Boui. 

“Now,” said one of his men, “we shall 
know whether or no we shall find the ele- 
phants.”” 

M. Foa and his men placed themselves in 
a circle round the hole, but at some distance. 
In the middle the oldest negro crouched 
near the hole and commenced his invoca- 
tion. 

“ Boui,” be said, * behold for three weeks 
we have travelled through the woods from 
dawn till sunset. We can travel no farther, 
and we have seen no ivory. Tell us: Must 
we return to our village? If such be the 
case return quickly into your mansion. But 
if we shall have ivory and food, come out 
and take the air.” 

At the last words he threw a little water 
into the hole. Four velvet paws, joined like 
the fingers of a monkey’s hand, showed them- 
selves immediately near the orifice. ‘The 
men stood in silence, their eyes fixed on the 
insect. If it withdrew, the negroes would at 
once abandon the chase. 

After a moment's hesitation a yellow 
velvety spider, as large as a pigeon's egg, 
came forth, ran a short distance, stopped. hesi- 
tated o moment, and then, turning quickly, 
rushed back to its home like a man who has 
forgotten his umbrella on a wet day. 

The negroes jumped for joy, their fatigue 
was forgotten. Gladness was stamped on all 
their faces. 

There was no more talk about going back. 
The Boui had foretold success, and, as results 
proved, foretold correctly, for they got two 
fine elephants. 

“ But surely you won't conclude your article 
without mentioning the Jigger and the Mango- 
fly," said my friend, the Doctor, who knows 
West Africa as well as he knows the Phar- 
macopiia. 

“If you cut it very short, perhaps the 
Editor will let me add a paragraph or two,” 
I replied, and the Doctor proceeded : 

“The jigger is a very small fly, something 
between a mosquito and a commoner garden 
fly. It gets in under the toenails during 
sleep, and deposits its eggs. These become 
matured grubs, and set up inflammation, 
which may extend to the joints of the toes. 
These grubs must be got rid of by actually 
cutting or scooping out the part in which 
they are, and burning with caustic. 

«The mango-fly is noless annoying. This 
beautiful insect has amber wings and a red 
head and blue body. It alsois very venomous 
and in the low-lying districts is very nume- 
rous. It burrows under the skin of the 
sleeper and deposits its eggs in some fleshy 
part. A month later the victim comes to the 
doctor with a ‘boil,’ but the doctor knows 
better, and at once exhumes the grub which 
is the cause of the mischief, much to the 


“relief of the patient, but also to his great 


disgust, as he sees the long white worm-like 
grub that has been an inhabitant in his 
body. 

* One redeeming feature of this mango-fly 
is that iteats mosquitoes by the score. So it 
does some good in its generation.” 
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niTaIx, who rules the waves, must watch 
them very closely ; and for this purpose 
her merchants have banded together, in a 
wonderful organisation, known as Lloyd’s, 
to keep a few lonely lookers-out at remote 
eorners of this empire. Every day you will 
find, hidden away in little-read corners of the 
newspapers, apparently meaningless intima- 
tions that the Mary Jane, for New York, 
passed Malin Head, or that the Van Dunck, 
for Amsterdam, passed St. Catherine’s Point 
at 9 a.m. the day before. But there are, you 
may depend on it, anxious eyes scanning 
these dull-looking items of shipping intelli- 
gence and feeling some sort of emotion at 
reading them. 

Safe and short as the journey to America 
nowadays is, it is one of the most anxious 
for the friends of the passengers. You know 
by telegram that your friend left New York 
on such a day, but until he arrives his 
whole fate is enshrouded in uncertainty. The 
Atlantic is so huge and landless; there is no 
touching-point midway from which he can 
project a word or two of reassurance. If 
there were but a small rock somewhere half- 
way, big enough for a lighthouse only, we 
could get some news of our ships by telegraph 
fromit. As it is, we must wait until they are 
within sight of Ireland before we can know 
that they are safe. 

However, Lloyd’s agency—blessings on 
the shade of Lloyd and his enterprising 
coffee-house—can give the public news now 


almost as soon as our ocean greyhounds 
come within hazy view of the grey heights 
of Ireland. Lloyd’s is a vast insurance com- 
pany. Scarcely a ship sails or steams to 
sea, but her owners first insure her at 
Lloyd’s. The agency, therefore, has a very 
natural anxiety to know that her protcgées 
all come home safely; and the public, 
through the newspapers, reap the benefit. 

Lloyd’s has two chief outlying stations in 
Ireland : south, there is the Old Head of 
Kinsale ; and north-west there is Tory 
Island. Let us pay a short visit to the latter 
spot and see how simply the system works. 

Tory Island is a narrow, desolate, wind- 
beaten, spray-swept rock, some three miles 
long, about ten miles out from the Bloody 
Foreland. If you look in the map you will 
see it stands out a perfect sentinel in the 
Atlantic. There has for many years been a 
fine lighthouse on the western extremity of 
the island ; one of the most important lights 
in the kingdom burns there. There is o 
siren for use in foggy weather (which is very 
frequent), the noise of which seems as if it 
would scrape the soul out of one’s body. 
Some few years ago a shipowner in the 
north-west induced Lloyd’s to make the 
place a signal-station. A few miles of 
telegraph cable were soon laid down from 
Horn Head, and now if you ever find your- 
self on Tory Island, you may wire to your 
friends at the usual postal rates, as you may 
from the top of Ben Nevis! 


Tory Island, however, is not likely to be 
at any time overrun with tourists. It is 80 
hard to get at, and so much more difficult, 
indeed, to be certain of getting away from 
when you wish, that few holiday-makers have 
ever thought of repairing thither. There are 
about sixty families of the poorest kind of 
Irish living in a primitive way upon the 
rock; but they are not much more human 
than the sea-birds that come and breed in 
thousands on its cliffs. There is a priest, or. 
rather, there is always a rapid succession of 
priests; half-a-dozen lighthouse officials ;end, 
finally, there is Mr. James Ward, signalmaster 
to Lloyd’s agency, son and heir to Mr. Neil 
Ward, ex-lighthouse keeper, chief resident, 
and gut-agent of Lloyd’s. Mr. James W ard 
was, I believe, born on Tory when his father 
was lighthouse keeper there. Afterwards they 
lived on Eagle Island or come similar remote 
lighting station ; and upon Mr. Ward, senior, 
retiring with a pension from the service of 
the Irish Lights, the family settled on Tory 
Island, where, after a few weeks’ preliminuty 
training on the mainland in telegr.phy, 
Mr. James Ward became the active repre- 
sentative on the island of the greatest muar- 
time organisation in the world. ee 

Mr. Ward lives in a comfortable litt'e 
cottage that the agency has built about half 
a mile from the lighthouse. A little higher 
up the cliff, on a considerable eminence. 
stands his “tent,” as he calls it—a little erec- 
tion in wood and tarred felt, with a flagstaff 


beside it. “ Tent" is rather a misleading 
appellation. Nothing of the nature of a tent 
could stand the Atlantic storms that beat 
upon the weathered crags of Tory. This 
particular shelter is built as securely as may 
be. Strong wire cords tether it, roof and all, 
down to the granite rocks on which it stands. 
Hera Mn Ward keeps a watchful eye upon 
the ocean, and takes a note of all the ships 
that come to or from the eastern entrance to 
the great Atlantic. Just as the officer in his 
box in King’s Cross or Liverpool Street 
station takes a note of every cab that drives 
in or out, so Mr. James Ward can from his 
point of vantage keep a mental check on one 
great branch of England’s enormous traffic. 

From 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. he is there, in com- 
pany with a telescope, a stove, a faithful little 
dog, and, I warrant, if not a copy of Shake- 
speare’s plays, something not less entertain- 
ing than the “B.O.P.” to amuse him. 

Ships going outward do not generally wish 
to signal, so that it is usually towards the 
western horizon that Mr. Ward turns his eyes 
every now and then. A puff of smoke, in- 
visible to an ordinary observer, or the spiky 
summit of 8 topmast in the sky-line, and 
Mr. Ward makes ready to receive a message. 
He runs, halfway up to the yard, a red and 
white pennant, which means, in that position, 
“1am ready.” He then watches the yards 
of the approaching vessel, and as soon as he 
can detect the four flags that are sure to 
appear there, he refers to his Lloyd’s Register. 
Every coloured flag represents a different 
consonant, and in Lloyd’s Register he will 
find a key to every permutation and combina- 
tion that the four consonants can make. 
In this case perhaps he has to look up, 
P QBS, and finds it interpreted “I am 
the Chesapeake of Glasgow.” When he has 
made certain of this— and he will probably 
have registered the Chesapeake many times 
before—he runs to his flagstaff, and hauls the 
pennant to its full height, where it means “I 
understand.” 

The captain of the Chesapeake is mean- 
while keeping a careful watch on the Tory 
flagstaff, and as soon as he sees that his 
signal is understood he pulls it down. In a 
trice the Tory pennant is lowered, and the 
Chesapeake hauls up another combination. 

QBS T.—*I come from New York.” 

“T understand’? flutters the pennant, 
bobbing up to the yard. 

R S T V.—Please report me to my 
owners.” ; 

“Right you are,” cheerily responds the 
pennant. Mr. Ward goes to the telegraph 
to operate, and in two or three minutes it is 
known at the Royal Exchange that the 
Chesapeake of Glasgow, known to have 
started from New York a few days ago, has 
arrived safely within sight of land, and may 
be expected in Liverpool in twenty-four hours. 


J REMEMBER hearing, when a child, the 
story of Odysseus and his dogs. How 
the wanderer, returning from exile, was 
attacked on his own threshold by his own 
dogs, and how he found that the only way to 
avoid being torn to pieces was to sit still 
until the swineherd Eummeus came and 
called them off. How little did I then 
dream that the Greek dogs of to-day, perhaps 
the very descendants of those of whom 
Homer sang three thousand years ago, would 
one .day be as near making an end of me as 
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The Chesapeake is perhaps in high spirits 
at sighting land and being sonear her journey’s 
end. Her flags, moreover, want airing, and 
she runs up a few more combinations before 
Mr. Ward has done with her. She tells 
chattily of the rough or fair weather she has 
experienced on her voyage; she informs him 
cheérfully that all on board are quite well, 
thank you ; she doesn’t ask after his own 
health, but she says finally, “ Thank you’ ina 
courteous way, and passes the island rejoicing. 

Mr. Ward’s is not an exciting occupation ; 
I cannot conceive of a more uneventful one. 
After dark there is no signalling to be done, 
and ships that pass in the night must take 
their chance of passing Malin Head in the 
daylight. But during the long summer day 
Mr. Ward may have to announce half-a- 
dozen new arrivals. Ships that use the 
station as a means of communicating with 
their owners must of course pay for it when 
they get home. But any ship that carries its 
name at its yard will be made a note of, and 
many ‘run up their signals for this purpose 
while they are passing. Sometimes, in this 
language of the ships, little misunderstand- 
ings occur. Once when I was watching with 
Mr. Ward from the little courtyard round his 
tent we saw two ships trying confusions in 
an amusing way. A big barque had passed 
eastward, a good way to the north, under 
full sail, from some Canadian port. She was 
just in sight, and Mr. Ward, though of 
course he knew who she was and what her 
business was, knew that she would not 
require signalling to. In fact, she probably 
did not know of the existence of the Tory 
Island station. From the west came puffing 
up a lusty “tramp,” several days overdue, 
and anxious to send a message to her under- 
writers. As she drew near she ran up her 
signals, and Mr. Ward communicated in the 
usual way. While he was telegraphing I 
took the glass and spied at the barque,slowly 
cutting eastward. To my surprise she was 
funning up a signal also, and I told Mr. 
Ward. . We read the signal, rather an unusual 
combination of letters. It meant: “Come 
closer ; I cannot read your flags.’’ 

“Well, that’s funny,” said I. “ How on 
earth Tory Island is going to weigh anchor 
and heave up closer to the north, I should 
like to know!” 

“Don't you see what she’s up to?” said 
Mr. Ward, laughing. “She sees the steamer 
signalling ; she doesn’t know of this station; 
and she thinks the steamer’s signals are 
meant for her. You’ll see some fun now.” 

Sure'enough, as the steamer drew up more 
within sight of the barque, the latter ran up 
“Tunderstand,” and then followed,“ Stand by, 
and I'll come to your help,” from the barque. 

“ She thinks the steamer’s in difficulties,” 
said Mr. Ward ; “see now, she's altering her 
course.” 
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AN ADVENTURE IN GREECE. 


By H. D. Bapcock, 
Author of “ Eel Hunting,” ete. 


they were of the son of Laértes. How it 
happened is not a long story, and I will tell 
it as briefly as I can. 

It is now just two years since business 
compelled me to spend three months in 
Athens. I remember the delight with which 
I hailed the prospect; I remember, too, that 
I was not disappointed. The blue waters of 
the Aigean were even bluer than my fancy 
had painted them. The ruins on the Acro- 
polis were more interesting than my wildest 
imagination had dreamed. There were the 
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And so she was. That lumbering, good- 
natured old fool of a barque luffed round on 
her starboard tack and began making 
straight for the steamer, with ‘ Stand by, I 
am coming to your help”’ still flying at her 
yard. 

The tramp of course was not noticing the 
barque, but was plugging eastward hand over 
hand, paying no attention to the barque’s 
charitable efforts in her behalf. But when 
the tramp ran up ‘Report me to my 
owners ”’ the captain of the barque was evi- 
dently a little bit mystified. He still bore down 
on the tramp to see if she wanted any assist- 
ance. He probably thought it rather 
strange that a steamer, which would most 
likely arrive in port a day or two ahead of 
the barque, should signal to him, ‘* Report 
me to my owners”; and when the tramp 
finally ran up “All well on board,” and went 
on making her ten knots eastward in the 
healthiest way conceivable, he came to the 
conclusion that the tramp was “having” 
him. Bather disgusted, he slewed round on 
his first tack and ran up a combination of 
flags which we would not find a meaning for 
in the Code, but which we interpreted with 
freedom as follows : 

“What on earth do you want to bring me 
out of my course for, you silly, spluttering, 
bull-sided, lop-nosed, tramping thief ? You’re 
a lot of good anyway, with your dirty linen 
hanging at your yard, as if you were hard up 
for soft soap, which you are. Get to lee- 
ward sharp before I get a sniff of the rotten 
air of your pestiferous stoke-hole, which is 
the only solid thing in your beastly cargo. 
Yah! Tank!” 

But it is not often that a little bit of such 
eomedy is acted for Mr. Ward’s amusement. 
Too often in wildly rough weather is to be 
seen the half-dead-looking, battened-down, 
storm-washed carcass of a cargo-steamer 
helplessly lolloping’ before the gale in the 
hopes of not getting too near the land before 
the wind has blown itself out, unable to make 
a sign of distress in a hurricane that would 
blow the best bunting into ridiculous rags 
before it had got halfway up the yan. 
Those are the days when there is nothing to 
be done but sit hugging the little stove, 
reading a good book, and trying not to notice 
the deafening crash of the waves below and 
the creak of the wire hawsers that hold 
the tent down like a limpet to the rocks. 
Through the din of the enraged Atlantic as 
it finds its three thousand miles of freedom 
suddenly checked (and in the calmest 
weather living on the west end of Tory is as 
noisy as the City at midday) may be heard 
the groan of the siren at the lighthouse 
fitfully wailing through its allotted thirty-five 
seconds every three minutes, hoarsely crying 
out that the weather-eye of England is blinded 
with salt water. 


very stones that Pericles had trod; there was 
the very rock from which St. Paul had har- 
angued the Athenian crowd; there were the 
very gates through which, for century on 
century, had throbbed the life of the queen of 
the ancient world. Hour after hour could I sit 
on the steps of the Parthenon or Erechtheum 
doing nothing, thinking nothing, simply ab- 
sorbed in the delight of being there. Or, 
again, I would wander by moonlight among 
those ancient marbles, and see in every 
shadow some great one of old come back to 
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visit once more the scenes amongst which 
his life was spent. There is something 
wondrous in the fascination which this spot 
has over all who get to know it. I have, 
since leaving Greece, met many English 
people who know Athens, and not one but 
has felt it. They cannot tell you why, they 
cannot analyse their sensations, but to each 
and all has come that wondrous feeling of 
unknown delight in simply being on the 
Acropolis. 

But to me, as to others, came the desire 
to see more of the country, the chief city of 
which I now knew well. I wanted to plunge 
into the heart of the mountains, to get away 
from modern civilisation, to see that which 
was unchanged since the days when Greece 
was Greece. I climbed the slopes of Pen- 
telicus, I roamed among the asphodels on the 
field of Marathon, I plunged into the cool 
waves that kissed the base of the promon- 
tory of Sunium. And it was during an ex- 
pedition such as this that the adventure 
befel me which it is the purpose of this article 
to relate. 

It must have been, I think, early in March. 
I had walked out with some friends to the 
village of Daphni, where we had had tea on 
the grass, under the shadow of the fir-trees. 
It is a lovely spot, situated in the one break 
in the mountains which hem in Athens on 
the west. I wanted to walk farther down the 
defile and see the bay of Eleusis, and I 
parted from my friends, who went back by 
the road. 

It was about five o'clock when I started by 
myself down the far-famed sacred wey. I 
never took a more entrancing walk. The 
scenery is not so grand as that of an Alpine 
pass, not rugged and majestic, but more re- 
gembling a valley of our own lake.counties 
or some unfrequented combe in the wilder 
parts of Exmoor. On either side the 
mountains, covered with that curious grey 
shrub which so well suits the atmosphere of 
Greece ; behind, the village perched up aloft, 
with its green grass—a rare sight in the 
country —its firs andits old Byzantine church, 
since then, I believe, partially destroyed by 
an earthquake; and in front, the island of 
Sulamis and the blue waters dancing in the 
light of a setting sun. But under one’s feet, 
throwing around a mystic sense of age, the 
sacred way. Here you may still trace the 
track along which the procession of the 
mysteries wound its way, and, halfway be- 
tween Daphni and the bay, you may still see 
the remains of one of its resting-places, a 
tiny temple to Aphrodite. I walked right 
down over the open ground at the foot of 
the pass to the shore, and there sat for a full 
half-hour dipping my hands in the water 
and watching the sun set behind the island 
to which the epithet “rocky” that the old 
poets gave it seems so peculiarly applicable. 

I saw the sunlight die behind the rocks, 
leaving them encircled by a single rim of 
orange gold, and then it suddenly struck me 
that it would be more interesting to walk 
over the mountains to the Peirwus than to 
go back to Athens by the road. I had never 
been that way before, and there would prob- 
ably not be a path; but, at the same time, I 
knew the direction, and if I lost my way I 
must inevitably come to the sea on the one 
side, or the road from Athens to Daphni on 
the ether, either of which would lead me 
home. That there could be any other 
danger never occurred to me. The energy of 
the government has completely stamped out 
brigandage in Attica, and, though I had 
heard a great deal of the ferocity of the 
Greek dogs, all I had met hitherto had been 
driven off easily enough, and I fancied I was 
a match for any half-dozen of them. So I 
turned and faced the mountains. 

For the first half-mile or so I had to walk 
through vineyards, The Greeks have a 
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custom—I daresay all vine-growers do the 
same—of cutting the plants down low in the 
winter and covering them with earth, so that 
a vineyard has the exact appearance of an 
English ploughed field, but with the ridges 
much higher and the furrows much deeper. 

Over these I trudged, and after about a 
quarter of an hour found myself at the foot 
of the mountain. But now I recognised that 
I had omitted one important item in my 
calculations—the shortness of a southern 
twilight. I had calculated on reaching the 
top of the hill and seeing the lights of the 
Peireus before darkness set in; but here I 
was, still at the bottom, andit was pitch dark. 
However, I was resolved not to go back, so 1 
breasted the hill. I found myself in a forest 
of pines whose branches were useful in help- 
ing myself along, for I must have chosen the 
steepest place possible ; at any rate I seemed 
to be going up the side of a house. I shall 
not forget the lonesome feeling which came 
over me in that wood if Ilive to bea hundred. 

I remember climbing desperately, up, up, 
feeling that if I could only get to the top I 
should know whereI was. I musthave done 
it at a marvellous pace, for, cold as it was— 
and the Greek climate can be cold after sun- 
set—I was running with perspiration in every 
pore long before I got to the top. At last I 
saw the brow of the hill marked out against 
the sky—for it was a starlight night—and 
with a few more struggles I was there. I 
looked in front of me for the lights of Peirsus, 
but to my horror they were nowhere to be 
seen; instead, separated from me by avalley, 
loomed large across the night another 
mountain. In the silence and darkness 
around I had one guide, and only one. High 
up to my left shone the pole star. 

The trees had now come to an end, and I 
could tell by the feeling more than the sight 
shat I must make my way down to the valley 
over the stones and boulders with which the 
country is covered. I started off at a run, 
but soon had to give that up, as I was perpetu- 
ally stumbling over the rocks. About half- 
way down the hill I fell over a boulder and 
lost my walking-stick. It was a light holly 
I had brought from England, and not much 
use for this sort of work ; but I did not want 
to lose it, and spent some time on my hands 
and knees looking for it. To find a stick 
in the dark on a rough ground is a harder 
task than anyone who has not tried it will 
imagine ; but at last I was successful. Before 
many minutes had elapsed I was glad that I 
had done so. 

As I rose from my knees, I heard not far 
off the tinkleof sheep-bells. In England the 
sound would have been welcome, but in 
Greece a flock of sheep meant shepherd's 
dogs, and I knew as sure as I was there that 
in a minute or two they would spring upon 
me. I know you English people will laugh 
and ask what that would matter, but I tell 
you seriously that the Greek dog is a formid- 
able opponent to any man. Nearly as large 
as the English mastiff, but otherwise 
resembling our sheep-dogs, they live among 
the hills with the flocks, and have to trust 
mainly for their food to what they can get. 
They are thus as wild as wolves. I felt, 
however, that there was nothing to be done 
but go on, so I grasped my stick firmly in my 
hand and continued my walk. 

Suddenly I heard a rush and a succession 
of barks, and out of the darkness three dogs 
sprang at me. I could only taise my stick 
and strike at them viciously, swinging round 
and round all the time to prevent any of 
them getting at me behind. I don’t know 
how long this went on; to me it seemed a 
lifetime. I could not hit with much effect 
owing to the darkness, yet I know I caught 
one of the beasts full over the head, for it 
split my stick up the middle. But it 
was too light a one; he only shook his head 


and came on again. I remember suddenly 
realising at this point that a single slip 
might cost me my life. It came upon me 
like a cold shudder, and possibly nerved me 
to fight more fiercely. Suddenly, just as I 
was beginning to wonder if I should ever be 
able to get away, I heard a succession cf 
screams, and a volley of stones flew among 
the dogs. A woman had appeared out of a 
hut which I had not seen betore. 

My assailants now drew back a bit, and I 
could bend down and pick up stones myself. 
These I hurled with all the vigour and rapidity 
of which I was capable, though somewhat 
hampered by my stick, which I dared not drop 
for fear we should come to close quarters 
again. Down the hill I retreated, walking 
backwards, and stopping every other step to 
pick up more stones, until at last my enemies 
seemed to grow tired of following, and I 
was left alone. 

I found myself standing in a dry water- 
course at the bottom of a ravine, with the 
mountains high on either side and behind 
me, and darkness in front. There seemed 
nothing to be done but to follow the water- 
course, which I accordingly did, until, after 
much stumbling and further barking of my 
shins, I found myself on what felt like a foot- 
path. I followed it for some way, and at last, 
from a piece of rising ground, I saw, to my 
great relief, the lights of the Peirrus. They 
were farther off than I had thought, and in 
a moment, as the path sank, they were lost 
again; but now I knew, at least, that I was 
going in the right direction. 

Little remains to tell. I followed the path 
for some two miles, every now and then 
hearing the bark of a dog in the distance, a 
sound which always made me stoop down 
with abnormal rapidity and pick up a few 
stones and carry with me for a while. At 
last, I saw a hut in front of me. I went up 
to the door—not, I admit, without some mis- 
givings, for I was getting nervous by this 
time—and was met by an old Greek. In the 
best way I could, for I did not speak half-a- 
dozen words of the language, I explained that 
I wanted to go to the Peireus. He showed 
me the way and told me the distance. There 
was, indeed, no difficulty now, for we were 
at the commencement of a high road. 
Following this for two or three miles, I found 
myself among the lights of the port, and, 
except that I nearly walked into the harbour 
in trying to take a short cut to the railway 
station, I got back to my hotel at Athens 
without further adventure. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


VERY EASY. 


'HI6 is a very iaughuble trick, and one where there is 

no chance of failure, as the performer is uot your- 

self, but one of the lookers-on ! It is best in a drawing- 
room, where everybody knows everybody. 

Get a stool about 1} foot high (a wicker waste-paper 
basket will do), and place it against the wall in a clear 
space. 

Then ask the most athletic of your friends to come 
to the wall, and tell him you will place him in such & 
position that he witl be standing on his feet, right way 
up, and yet will not be able to lift that stool He will 
probably laugh, and defy you to do your worst. 

Place him in front of the stool facing the wall with 
his feet together and his toes about three feet from the 
wall Practice will teach you how far accurately. 
Then tell him to grasp the stool in both bands, azd 
rest his head against the wall. 

‘This being done, let him try by any means he likes to 
lift that stool three feet from the ground without 
moving his feet, or taking the stool more than oneinch 
from the wall. 

This performance dces not seem either dificult or 
amausing on paper, but 1 can only say, “ Walt and sea” 
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By A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, etc.) 


la18 is one of the most exciting races I have 
had to do with. Indeed, I have never 
witnessed any race which provides the same 
amount of interest and excitement to runners 
and onlookers; and I hope all schools and 
clubs will specially give this particular race 
a trial, when I feel confident as to the result. 
1 have tried it with children, boys, girls, men, 


XII.—THE FLAG RACE. 


details of the race which would suggest them- 
selves to him. 

I will, however, describe the game in its 
simplest form. 

The captain should be one of the runners, 
and arrange his remaining five companions 
in a row, behind the starting-line. Each 


captain having done this should toe the start- 


the wall and turn, bringing the flag back and 
giving it to number four of his side. Number 
four performs the same run, and coming back 
hands it to number five, who also runs the 
prescribed distance, returns, and hands it to 
number six and the last of each team. 
Number six now dashes away, runs, touches 
the wall, returns, and whoever brings home 


women, soldiers, sailors, and with cavalry— 
the result being in every case a perfect suc- 
cess. 

I will describe it first as taking place in 
the playground. 

The apparatus required are two flags, 
which should be different in colour or design, 


Fic. 1. 


ing-line with the left foot, holding their 
respective flags aloft in their right hand (see 
fig. 1). On the start being given, the captains 
should make off, running to the end of the 
playground. Here touching the wall, they 
should turn suddenly and make for home, 
ie. the starting-line, as swiftly as possible. 


he flag first has, won the race for his 
side. 

This does not necessarily mean that he 
should be the swiftest runner; all who run 
have an important part in the race. One 
may be 4 little slower or faster than the 
corresponding one on the other side, and thus 


j 


the Union Jack and Royal Standard being 
very appropriate. 

The competition should be contested by 
opposing teams of an even number, six a-side 
being an appropriate combination. These 
teams should be under command of a cap- 
tain, who would use his discretion in placing 
his boys in the best order, manner of taking 
flag in best possible way, and other little 


On passing the line, they should hand tho 
flag to number two of their respective sides 
(see fig. 2), who should at once make off with 
it to the farther end of the playground. After 
touching the wall, they should at once return 
as speedily as possible to the starting-line 
and hand the flag to number three of their 
sides. Number three should run away to the 
farther end, and, like his predecessors, touch 
(To be continued.) 


the game wiil continually fluctuate. It is this 
uncertainty that makes the race so interest- 
ing. Sometimes poor runners on one side may 
early in the race allow the others to gain upon 
them, when suddenly the last two or three 
runners prove to be more speedy, make up the 
lost ground, and convert what appeared tu be 
a certain defeat into a brilliant and sensa- 
tional victory. 
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Fawcetr.—The sun rises duc east and seta due 
west ouly at the equinoxes. We know nothing of 
your former queries. 


A. Townsrnp.—The address as given is sufficient, as 
you would have discovered had you tried it. 


Fivk YEARS’ SusscriBER.—No, you must have had 
experieuce at sea. Try a cargo-boat for a year or 
two. 


Congr AND OTHERS.—The articles on Boat-building 
are out of print, but you will find them in parts 6 
and 7 of “Indoor Games.” The size you give is much 
too large for a canvas boat, and we would not recom- 
mend its construction. Far better build a wooden 
boat while you are abont it. 


J.B. TWEEDALE AND OTHERs.—We never encourage 
would-be recruits for foreign armies or navies. If 
you want to defend a country, defend your own. 


Ink-Borrr.t.—We regret that, though we have heard 
of Sir Walter Scott, we never heard of Jimmy Brown. 
Of course it is our loss, but we will endeavour to re 
pair it by inquiring at the British Museum. 


R K. P.—The farther aft you have the wind the 
more you ease out the head sheets ; the closer to the 
wind you sail the more you should shorten in. It is 
the same for models as for full-size vessels, 


R. C. L,—Each Connty Council in England and Wales 
issues a list of the birds whose eggs are not to be 
taken within the limits of its jurisdiction. On ec 
viction the fine is not to exceed a ponad for eve 
egg proved to have been taken. ‘The Act also appl 
to Scotland and Ireland. 


TrawtEn.—A letter to the Secretary of the Smack 
Boys’ Home at Grimsby might put you on the 
track, but we do not think it would be worth your 
while to come so far for such a purpose 
Better stay in your own country, unl ma are 
merely in search of experience to be afterw: 
used locally. 


L. Brown.—We have frequently given notice that it 
is of no use your enclosing stamped envelopes. We 
cannot reply by post. 


. EXGLAND.—There is no such coin as a George the 
ond two-shilling pice 


J.J, F.—The violin is of no 
It is a “shop ’un,”* 


W. &. Praxcw,—1. You can block out the window 
by painting the glass with a mixture of lam Kc 
and gold size, but as it will not come off again very 
easily, we advise you to purchase sufficient ruby 
medium at any photo materials dealer, and, paste 
pieces the right size over each pane... There ought 
to be tio or three thicknesses of ‘You can get 
it off again with a little hot water. 2. We believe 
this stuf answers, bnt if you act us above, you will 
not require it. If you use two or three thicknesses 
and stand away from the window, you will find it 
safe enough ; that is, supposing the panes are not 
very large. if they are, you can paste some brown 

paper over some of the ruby medium, and thus only 

use a little of it. 3. We never heard of the 
camera you mention. You had better write and ask 
the query of Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield,*146 Charing 

Cross Road, w.c., or other large dealer. If the 

camera is nickelbound, it is pretty sure tobe a good 

one, a8 no One’ would be so insane as to bind an 

inferior one with ni . 4. Ten minutes to o 

quarter of ap hour, 5, No, they did not appear in 

“Indoor Games and Reoreations " or the companion 

volume, 


ue for its maker's sake. 
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YACHTeMAN.—There is Grosvenor's “Medel Yachts,” 
published by Upcott Gill, It costs five shillings’. 
Any bookseller can get it for you. 

J. H. Joxrs.—The subject of ventriloquism has 
already been treated at length. Some of the articles 
are reprinted in our “ Indoor Games.” 


P, T.—The particulars are obtainable from the Secre- 
tary, Council of Military Education, War Office, 8.w. 


Apsier or Jupek HucHs.—The poet was Arthcr 
gugh Clough. Any bookseller can get his works 
for you. 


A. DonaLp.—Write to the Secretary of the Admiral:y. 


Whitehall, and mark your letter “Engineer 
Students.” 

A 3} Years’ Reapsr.—Sanscrit is, we su} adesi 
language. It is “the sacred language ” of India. 


o*, A few Copies of our Special Scusren Nummer are stu to be had, but Early Application should be made. 


Price 6d. through any Bookseller. 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


The Press Gang in the ‘‘ Good Old Days.” 
(Draven for the“ Boy's Own Paper" by A. J. WALL.) 
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THE RIDERS; OR, THROUGH FOREST AND SAVANNAH. 
A TALE OF FLOWEBS AND FIiLIBUSTERS. 


oTH drew a long breath; the Sergeant, 
witbout speaking, put out his hand, 
and Jack shook it. 

“Who could have believed,” he said, 
“that these people or any Indians had 
such skill in conjuring?” 

“Eh? Yer think it was conjuring? 
Are ye sure, Tuckerson ?"” 

“ Quite sure, Sergeant,” Jack answered 
cheerfully—and the stiffness of his facial 
muscles, summoned to smile, told him how 
they had been strained by terror. “ What 
do you think it was?” 

“Ye're a boy, but maybe ye know. 
I've heerd tales of Ind’an magic afore 
now. Ye’re sure ‘twas but a trick? 
Then how did they work it—that awesome 
roar—an' the cloud—an’ the lightnin’?” 

“That I cant tell you. We'll ask Mr. 
Hertz——” 

“Ay, we must get back to camp— 
they'll be powerful trightened. But let's 
see what them conjurers air doing—ye 
he sure ‘twas conjuring ?——Why! This 
linder puts the stopper in an’ bottles all 
up smart! ‘They ain’t doin’ nothing !|— 
an’ the clouds air gone—an’ there’s no 
inore lightnin’ till Natur’ sends it when 
wanted. Say,’ continued the Sergeant, 
turning to Jack, “if them wild animals 
hadn't run away, but just gone ahead— 
s’posing it a trick, what would yer 
conjurers ha’ done next?” 

“I don’t know their secrets,” laughed 
Jack. ‘I rather wish I did.” 

Not one of the four Indians on the 
steps had moved apparently, but, whilst 
they looked, the High Priest broke into a 
sort of chant. All rose and followed him 
upward towards the great Idol. 

“ Mighty cur’ous,” said Tucker. 
“They're goin’ ter give thanks, I guess, 
an’ I'd admire to see that. But we've seed 
wonders nigh enough. Run on first an’ 
show ye're safe.” 

Harry and Hertz were frightened 
indeed. They had just reached the 
Palace when the sounds burst forth— 
mysterious and terrible as they were, 
little Pedro’s agitation redoubled their 
effect. He did not wonder nor cry out. 
Evidently he knew the cause and what it 
signified ; his panic was the more im- 
pressive for that. ‘The boy had just come 
in and he was chatting merrily with the 
Caribs ; his face whitened, his eyes started 
—in an agony of fright he rushed into the 
building, threw himself into a dark corner, 
with his hands pressed tight over his eyes, 
and lay shivering, almost unconscious. 
‘he Caribs also and the Kingmen were 
inad with fear, and Pepe alternately railed 
at his mustersand prayed. In short, Jack 
found such a scene of terror and confusion 
as is not to be described. 

“All is well!” he shouted from a 
distance. ‘It’s over! The Sergeant is 
following !—Don’t pull faces like that, 
Joe, but get dinner!” 

“Dinnah, sah—dinnah!" the Carib 
stuttered, quavering in blank amaze. 


By AsHmorg Russan and Frenerick Boye, 


Joint Authors of “The Orchid Seekers,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A CHAPTER OF MAGIC. 


“Yes! The earthquake has passed. 
No one is hurt; and we’re all hungry.” 

“ Dat no earthquake, sah——” 

“ Never mind what it was,” said Hertz, 
catching the cue. “It’s given us an 
appetite, so do you men attend to your 
business.” 

Astonished and overawed, Joe went back 
to his cooking. He did not bustle much, 
for they were all chattering like frightened 
parrots. But the spell was broken. 

The Sergeant arrived, and then Hertz 
and Harry heard the strange tale. Their 
comments may be imagined, but the 
outcome of the affair claimed first at- 
tention situated as they were. 

“JT think,” said Hertz, “ we shali have no 
trouble with the Indians after this.” 

“T guess they'd carry us to San Carlos 
pickaback if we asked ’em,”’ the Sergeant 
added. 

“And I venture to say,” Hertz con- 
tinued, “ that Joaquin will soon be here. 
He'll come to reassure the child, if for 
no other reason. By the bye, we must 
comfort little Pedro.” He went to seek 
the boy, but little Pedro had vanished. 
“ However,” said Hertz, returning, “I 
don't doubt Joaquin will come, so the 
sooner we get something to eat the 
better.” 

They hurried Joe's preparations, dined 
in rough camp fashion, and waited. 

“Now, Mister,” said the Sergeant, ‘I'd 
like ter hev’ your opinion. ‘Tuckerson 
there, he says ‘twas all conjuring; but he 
can't tell how ‘twas done. I don’t deny 
it, mind ye, but there's dollars in the show 
if a man could work it!” 

“Tcan’t help you there, Sergeant,” 
Hertz answered. ‘ You've seen conjurers 
no doubt taking dozens of eggs out of a 
hat, and pouring gallons of different liquor 
out of one quart bottle. But can you tell 
how they did it? You knew it wasa trick.” 

“Ay, that’s the man’s living, an’ it 
ain’t a Bonanza, neither. He's appren- 
ticed to it: He works with a bag full of 
tools, an’ he can’t git along without ‘em, 
sir. I know’d one as lost his outfit in 
Sonora an' he couldn't conjure an egg for 
his breakfast. An’ them folks don’t raise 
thunder an’ lightnin’, anyhow.” 

“They would if the public cared for that 
sort of thing, no doubt. You see, Sergeant, 
these Indians want another sort of trick. 
It would not surprise me to learn that 
their forefathers were masters of sleight- 
of-hand. All our most wonderful feats in 
that line came from the East—notlong ago 
either—though they've been familiar there 
for countless ages. It is likely that the 
priests invented them. I could tell you 
marvels beyond belief, which witnesses 
otherwise credible have reported at this 
day, performed by Dervishes and Fakirs 
and Marabouts — wandering fanatics. 
What do you say, for instance, to a man 
throwing a rope into the air in broad 
daylight and another man climbing up it 
as it stands, not hangs, on end?” 


“Td not be so rude as ter say anything 
about it.” 

“Well, I could give you a hundred 
authorities—that is, I could cite the testi- 
mony of men whose word is accepted in 
other matters.* What I mean is, how- 
ever, that the small remnant of the ancient 
race here—only four males apparently— 
might lose any sleight-of-hand tricks 
which their ancestors possessed. But 
they would keep the knowledge of other 
powers, if they had any which were usefal 
for an occasion like the present. Such, 
we may be sure, would be carefully handed 
down. Now consider, Sergeant, what 
this awful manifestation comes to. Put 
simply, without adjectives, it is, to begin 
with, a loud and sudden noise. Have you 
heard thunder at a theatre? That is 
made, I understand, by bowling cannon- 
balls along a strip of metal which runs 
round the theatre beneath the roof. How 
simple! But formerly the method was 
simpler still, and hardly less effective— 
they trundled cannon-balls from side 
to side upon a mere sheet of tin.” 

“But these Indians have no metal,” 
said Jack. 

“ That is not certain ; but, anyhow, they 
have enormous drums, for every Indian 


. people has-——” 


“T’ve heerd ’em,” the Sergeant mut- 
tered. 

“ And stone balls enough. Remember 
that they have had a thousand years, or 
two thousand, or more perhaps, to perfect 
their machinery. And we see that they 
are not only clever, but well acquainted 
with mechanics. ‘Then you have the 
darkness which enveloped the statue. 
Wasn't that very like smoke? And how 
easy to provide means for raising the 
most tremendous smoke on a platform 
several hundred feet in air, which no 
stranger is allowed to visit! As for the 
sudden appearance of it, why that’s abel 
Post a man there—his operations could 
not be seen from below, and he might slip 
down on the other side unperceived. 
Well, there's the lightning. Taking your 
account, Sergeant, with no allowence for 
exaggeration, I venture to say that a few 
boys with mirrors, in sunshine as strong 
as we have here, upon the black back- 
ground you describe, could produce that 
effect. I see what you're going to say, 
Jack—they have no mirrors. No, but 
they have obsidian, which would throw 
flashes far brighter. There, Sergeant! 
does this explanation satisfy you?” 

“It do, Mister! But, mind ye, I never 
denied that ’twas conjuring!” 

“Well,” said Harry, “I feel cheated. 
Common-sense is a horrid thing some- 
times!" . d 

“ So it is, my boy; and after showing 
how the miracle might have been produced 
I willingly admit that it does not follow 
those means were used. The Indians may 


* Vide note at end of Chapter. 


well be acquainted with methods of a very 
different character. Those who have 
pondered thoughtfully the hints of ancient 
writers—Chaldee, Eyyptian, and Greek— 
feel strongly inclined to believe that the 
priests in each case had a knowledge, 
useful for occasions such as this, which 
we have not attained. The fact that 
nothing has come down to us about the 
Mysteries of the Greek religion is to my 
mind intensely suggestive. Don't stare, 
Har I am not ignorant that many 
books, and big ones, have been written 
about the Mysteries of Eleusis. They 
only prove at the end how infinite is the 
number of references to that great secret, 
and how wonderfully little is the informa- 
tion that can be extracted from them by 
the most patient of scholars. But this we 
do know from the allusions—that the 
ceremony of initiation was attended by 
awful sights and prodigies ; and I, for my 
t, do not question that the secret was 
pt because those appearances or sensa- 
tions were so awful. The boldest scoffer, 
even Lucian, left the Mysteries alone ----"" 
he interrupted himself laughing. “ But I 
wustn't let my hobby run away with me. 
Whaiever the processes may have been, 
Sergeant, you may take it as certain that 
the effect was due to artifice of some kind. 
Ach! I thought so! Here's Joaquin, 
and Pedro also!” 

“Poor old Pow-wow seems downcast, 
don't he?” the Sergeant muttered. 


We give a few of the authorities whom Mr. Herts 
might perhaps have adduced, but there are many 
others We may begin with the narrative of the great 
Arab traveller to whom science owes such a debt— 
Jon Batuta (Muhammad Ibn Abd 'Allah), who about 
the year 1344 visitel the court: of the Viceroy of 
Khausa (probably Chenst) in China, “I was enter 
tained,” he writes, “by the Euir KartL ... At the 
banquet were present the Khan's jugglers, the chief of 
whouw was ordered t9 show some of his wonders. 
He took a wooden sphere in which were holes, aod 
these lunz stray ud threw it up in the air until it 
went out of sight, us I myself wituessel, while the 
otrap rewained in his hand.” He then commanded one 
of his disciples to take hold of, and to ascend by, this 
strap, which he did until he aleo went out of sight.” 
The chief juggler presently followed aud “threw the 
hand of the boy (his disciple) npon the ground ; then 
his foot; then bis other hand ; then his other foot ; 
then his body ; then his head. He (the chief juggler) 
then came down panting for breath, and his clothes 
stained with blood, The man then kissed the ground 
fore the General, who addressed him in Chinese and 
gave him some order. The juggler then took the 
iimh3 of the boy and applied them one to another: he 
jaen stamped upon them, and it (the boy) stood up 
sumplete and erect. I was astonished, and was seized 
‘n consequence by 1 palpitation at the heart ; but they 
ve me some drink and I recovered.”— The Travels of 

Batuta (translated by the Keo, Sumuel Lee, B.D.), 


pe 2h, 

Much more graphic is Sir Henry Yule’s interpreta- 
iun of the above passage from /bn Satuta, which will 
2 found in a note to his translation of The Bovk of Ser 
Vareo Polo, p. 281. “That same night a juggler, who 
was one of the Kan’s slavea, made his appearance, and 
be Amir gaid to him: ‘Come and show us some of 
your marvels.’ Upon this he took a wooden ball, with 
several holes in it through which long thongs were 
raseed, and (laying hold of one of these) slung it into 
‘be air. It went so high that we lost sight of it 
together. (It was the hottest season of the year, and 
ve were outelde in the middle of the Palace Court.) 
Chere now remained only a little of the end of a thong 
n the conjurer's hand, and he desired one of the boys 
vho assisted him to lay hold and mount, He did 80, 
limbing by the thong, and we lost sight of Lim also | 
Che conjurer called to him three times, but getting uo 
wnswer he snatohed up a knife as if in a great rage, 
aid hold of the thong and disappeared aleo! By-and- 
»y he threw down one of the boy's hands, then a foot, 
hen the other hand, then the other foot, then the 
rank, and last of allthe head! Then he came down 
‘imeelf all puffing and panting, aud with bis clothes 
N blooly, Klose the ground before the Amir, and said 
omething to him in Chinese. The Amir gave come 
wnder iu reply ; and our friend then took the lau’: limbs, 
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laid them together in their places, and gave a kick, 
‘when, presto ! there was the boy, who got up and stoud 
before us.” 

sir Henry Yule also gives (p. 283) the account of a 
later w ituess, Edward Melton, an Anglo-Duteh traveller, 
who about the year 1670 was present at a performance 
atavia by n gang of Chinese conjurers. “But 
writes Melton, “I am gving to relate a thing 
ich surpasses ull belief, and which I should scarcely 
venture to insert here, had it not beeu witnessed by 
thousands Lefure my own eyes, One of the same gang 
took a bull of cord, and grasping one end of the cord in 
his laud slung the other up into the air witlrsuch force 
that its extremity waa beyond reach of our sight. He 
then imoediately climbed up the cord with inde- 
scribable swiftness, and got 30 high that we could no 
loner see him, I stood full of astonishment, not con- 
cciviug what was to come of this; when Jo! a leg came 
tumbling down out of theair. One of the conjuring 
company fustantly snatched it up and threw it into the 
basket whereof T have formerly spoken. A moment. 
later a hand came down, and immediately ou that 
another leg. And in short all the members of the body 
came thus successively tumbling from the air, and 
Were cast together intu the basket. The last fragment 
of all that we saw tumb‘e down was the head, and no 
sooner had that touched the ground than he who had 
snatched up all the limbs and put them in the basket 
turned them ull ous agaiu topsy-turvy. ‘Then straight- 
way we saw with these eyes all those limbs ercep 
together again, und in short form a whole man, who 
at once could’ stand and go just as before, without 
showing the lenst damage ! "—Edward Melton's Engelsch 
Edelmans zeldzaame en gedenkwaurdiye Zee en Land 
Keizen, etc. p. 434. 


ney 
of 50 cubits in length, and in my 
presence threw one end of it towands the sky, where 
it remained as if fastened to something in the air, A 
slog was then brought forward, and, being placed at the 
lower end of the chain, immediately ran up, and 
reaching the other end disappeared in the air. In the 
same manner a hog, a panther, a lion, and a tiger were 
successively sent up the chain, and all equally disap- 
peared at the upper end of the chain, At last they 
took down the chain and put it into a bag, no one ever 
discovering in what way the different animals were 
mle ¢® vanish into the wir."—AMemoirs of the Emp. 
Juhangueir, pp. 99-102. 

It will be observed that where the nationality of the 
jnzglers is mentionel they prove to be Chinamen. 
This gives interest to the statement of Sung-lung, the 
great storyteller of that people, translated by Mr. Giles 
in“ Strange Tales from a Chinese Studio.” ‘The details 
of the trick are similar to those alrendy given, with 
miditions, But the curions point is that Sung-lung 
himself beheld it, having accompanied his father to 
the great Spring feast of the province. In no other 
instance does he cluim to speak with persunal know- 
ledge when telling his fantastic stories—much more to 
have been present. 

Professor H. Kellar, a conjurer of thirty years’ ¢ 

rience, who has had the honour of appearing before 
Her Majesty at Balmoral, writing in the Vorth Amer 
can Review (vol. clvi, pp. 75-88) on “ High Caste 
Indian Magic,” states as follows : “Fifteen years spent 
iu India and the far East have convinced me that the 
high caste fakira, or magicians of Northern India, have 
bably discovered natural laws of which we in the 
tare iguorant. That they succeed in overcoming 
forces of nature which to us seew insurmountable my 
observation satisfies me beyond doubt.” — Prof-ssor 
Kellar heard a guod deal, “at second or third hand,” of 
fakirs “ walking into the air, as if up a stairway, to 
the height of several hundred feet." But he was not 
80 fortunate os to sce the feat performed, or to meet 
with an actual eye-witness. Towever, there were 
marvels enough to amaze this professional conjurer. 
He was present in 1875 at a performance before the 
Prince of Wales on the Waidan at Calcutta, when an 
old fakir took three swords with very sharp points and 
buried their hilts six inches in the ground, Auother 
fakir was then laid on the points of tlicee weapons, one 
of which supportel his neck and heul, another his 
body, and the third his lega, apparently without pene- 
trating the flesh. One atter another the old fakir 
removed the swords from under the body—" which 
there in broad daylight. and under the eyes ef all the 
spectators, preserved its horizontal position, without, 
visible support, about two feet from the ground.” 
But this apparent annihilation of Gravity is not con- 
fined to the fakira of the Kast. Professor Kellar 
witnessed the performance of a similar feat of ‘‘levi- 
tet by a Zulu witch~loctor, 200 miles from 
Durban in South Africa. “The conjarer,” he writes, 
“took a knobkerry or club and fastened it at the end 
of a thong of raw hide about two feet long. A youn; 
native... then took bis own knobkerry und fasten 
it ut the end of a similar thong of hide. The two then 
stool about six feet apart in the full glare of the fire, 
‘and began, all the while in silence, to whirl their knob- 
kerries about their heads. I noticed that when the two 
clubs seemed, in their swift flight, almost to come in 
contact, @ spark or flame passed, or appeared to pass, 
from one of them to the other. The third time this 
happened there was an explosion, the spark 9 
to burst, the young man’s knobkerry was slattered to 
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pieccs and he fell to the ground apparently lifeless” 
4 be witeh-doctor then gathered a handful of grass and 
set it alight. “Approaching more closely the form of 
the native in the trance the conjurer waved the faming 
xTuss gently over his gure about a foot from the fieah. 
To my intense amazement, the recumbent body slowly 
rose from the ground and floated upward in the air to 
w height of about three fect, remaining in snspension 
and moving up and down, according as the passes of 
the burning grass were faster or lower. As the grass 
burned out and droppai to the ground the body 
returned to its position, and after a few passes from 
the hands of the witch-doctor the young Zulu leaped 
to his feet, apparently none the worse for his wonder- 
fal experienc ‘Lhe above accounta, be it_remem- 
bered, were written by an expert who evidently would 
tae nothing for granted, and doubtless was straining 
every facu'ty to discover “low it was done.” If not 
Lonest reports, they must be wilful falsehooda. 

To return to the East. Herr Heinrich Hensoldt, 
Ph.D, a German naturalist and sclentist, who spent 
two years exploring ruined cities in Ceylon, and 
travelled over the whole of India, part of Thibet, 
Bhotan, and Brittsh Burmah, in Madagascar, South 
Atrica, and America, was at Umballa in March 1881, 
Seeking initiation into Eastern magic and mysteries, 
lie was advised to Serinagur in Kashmir, 400 
miles distant, and given a letter of introduction, 
written with a stylus on a leaf, to one Coomra Sémi. 
Thither be went, taking o geologist's hammer, and, 
vftea turning aside, eventually reached Serinagur, 
where with some difficulty ke succeeled in finding 
Coomra Sami, who had the most emaciated face he 
ever beheld. At their first mecting the old man 
astounded Hensoldt by describing “step by step the 
joarney 1 bad made, the localities where I had camped, 
aud even the character of my mnsings, challenging 
me to ask hit anything I pleased in this direction, 
and answering with unhesitating accuracy and preci- 
sion which fairly bewildered me.” Eventually Coomra 
Suni conducted our traveller to the room where he 
kept his books und pictures and asked him to look at 
them. We quote again, 

"I beg your pardon, Samadhi," I replied, ‘how can I 

sce anything iu this inky darkness? What a pity we 
did net bring a lantern with us?” 
Oh, I forgot,’ suid the adept, and suddenty, as if 
at the flat of seme unseen powcr, a flood of light sur- 
rotinded me, and I found myself ina high-roofed apart- 
went devoid ot furniture, except an old chest and two 
sierpsking in the middle of the floor, The light was 
ccrtainly not produced by any artificial means ; 1t was 
ns bright as day, und of that unearthly refulgence 
which on more than one previous occasion had startled, 
due in certain of the feats of Yoghis in Central India.” 

Nensoldt remained some montis in daily companion- 
»l.p with Coomra Simi and three other adepts. Roam- 
i out oue day with his hammer his attention was 
eted by a huge dome-shaped boulder, sixty feet 
high, forty feet wide at the base. On one side there 
was a curious cavern-like opening, resembling a great 
mouth, Hensokit entered, but could only penetrate 
firteen feet. Returning he was surpried to find 
Coomra Sami regurding him. How he had reached 
the spot unperceived Hentoldt could not imagine, for 
such was the nature of the country that “even a 
srute sized ant-hill could not have escaped notice.” 
‘The adept informed him that the rock was the /athal 
Aasam (enchanted rock), and offered to explore the 
cavern with him, 
tmpanied by Coomra he re-entered, but this time 

uot find the end at fifteen feet. Being 
without a light, the adept told him to take hold of the 
steel cul of his hammer and carry the handle upwards. 
like a candle, Then “Coomra Sami Jowered his head, 
ull his lips were within a couple of inches of the 
woud. und blew steadily against the extremity of the 
latter, when after a lapse of about five seconds, — 
bright tame, preceded by a crackling noise, euddenly 
burst f the end of the handle... .The hammer 
handle made an excellent torch, iv spite of it being 
connposed of exceedingly hard wood.” 

When they returned with the hammer handle half 
een:umed, Hensoldt asked “What is there wonderful in 
this burrow. The answer waa, “Where is the 

nathal Kasam?” 

The great boulder had vanished. In its place there 
eprezsion.—" Among the Adepts of Serinagur ” : 
rena, January and February 1894. 
ith regard to the thunder and lightning raised in 
our aucient on the Rio Frio, we quote again from 
“Murco Polo,” p. 159. Sir Henry Yule there cites a 
passaze from Bernier, quoted by M. Pauthier. “When 
crossing the Pir Panjal (the mountain crossed on 
entering Kashmir from Lahore) with the camp of 
Aurangzib, be (Bernier) met with ‘an old hermit who 
had dwelt upon the summit of the Pass since the da} 
of Jahangir, and whose religion nobody knew, although 
it was said that he could work mirncles, and used at his 
pleasure to produce extraordinary thunderstorms, as 
well ag hail, snow, rain, and wind.” But the hermit 
«ues not appear to lave cluimed the credit of these 
manifestations, for he attributed them to noise, telling 
Bernier that “*noize here raises furious storms. Au- 
rangzib has doue well in taking my advice and pro- 
hibiting it. Shah Jahan always did the like. Bot 
suhangir once chose to laugh at what I gaid, and made 
his drums and trumpets sound; the consequence was 
he nearly lost his life. "— Bernier, ii. 290, 
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CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


Author of * Rodolphe de Gortz,” 


sf sl possession of great wealth leads 

almost inevitably to its abuse. Love 
of money is the chief, if not the only, 
cause of all the evils which desolate this 
world below. The thirst for gold is re- 
sponsible for the most regrettable lapses 
into sin. Imagine a society in which 
there were neither rich nor poor. What 
evils, afflictions, sorrows, disorders, cata- 
strophes, disasters, tribulations, misfor- 
tunes, agonies, calamities, despair, deso- 
lation, and ruin would be unknown to 
man!" 


A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 


By Jutes VERNE, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


mere ostentation. The Gospel leads us to 
esteem something higher and nobler than 
mere money ; and if unfortunately we are 
afilicted with a superfluity of wealth, if 
silver is stored, for the mere love of storing, 
in your treasure-chests, if gold flows in 
unto you, if diamonds and precious stones 
are your ambition, if you are among those 
whom men call happy in. this world, 
although I think you are thereby unhappy 
—TI say to you, that your malady requires 
instant and energetic treatment if you 
wish to be saved.” 


** The signals of the shipwrecked crew.”” 


It was June 25, the church was in 
Edinburgh, the preacher was the Rev. Mr. 
Tyrcomel. His cloquent address had lasted 
for an hour, and the attention of his 
congregation gave no signs of failing. 
“The Gospel tells us,’ he continued, 
“that ‘blessed are the poor in spirit.’ 
A profound axiom that the ignorant 
and irreligious have in vain sought to mis- 
understand. It does not say those who 
are poor of spirit, imbeciles, in a word, but 
those who are poor in spirit, and despise 


And the preacher, continuing, told his 
hearers that their only chance of safety 
lay in giving their riches over to destruc- 
tion. In short, the Rev. Mr. Tyrcomel 
would have no compromise with the habits 
and customs of the world in which he 
lived. 

In appearance he was a man of about 
fifty, tall, thin, smooth-faced, with piercing 
eyes, and a voice as penetrating as that of 
a preaching friar. Throughout the city 
he was well known; there were some 


“ Adrift in the Pacific,” ete, ete. 


who thought he wasinspired. The people 
crowded to his sermons; hearers he had 
many, proselytes he had none; they 
listened, but they acted not. 

Among his listeners on this occasion 
were five strangers who knew nothing of 
English, and would have known nothing 
of his discourse if a sixth stranger had not 
explained it to them. The six were, of 
course, Captain Antifer and Zambuco, Ben 
Omar and Saouk, Tregomain and Juhel. 

We left them on the island in Ma- 
Yumba Bay, on May 28; we meet with 
them again here at Edinburgh on June 25. 

What has happened between these 
dates ? 

After the discovery of the second docu- 
ment, all that could be done was to aban- 
don the island to the chimpanzees, to 
ayail themselves of the boat which had 
been attracted by the signals of the ship- 
wrecked crew. Captain Antifer and his 
companions had returned along the shore 
escorted by the chimpanzees, more demon- 
strative than ever, howling, growling, and 
grimacing, and every now and then as- 
sailing the explorers with volleys of stones. 

‘The camp was reached at last. A word 
or two from Saouk to Barroso told him 
that the plot had failed. It was impossi- 
ble to steal treasure from those who had 
no treasure to steal. 

The boat, moored in a little creek near 
the camp, took on board all the survivors 
of the Portalegre. Two hours later she 
dropped anchor off the sandy spit on which 
stands the Ma-Yumba. Our travellers, 
without distinction of nationality, were 
hospitably received at a French factory. 
They at once set about arranging for their 
return to Loango. Joining a party of 
Evropeans on their way thither, they had 
nothing to fear from the wild beasts or 
the natives, but the heat was almost un- 
bearable! When they arrived, the barge- 
man said that he was reduced to a skeleton. 
It was an exaggeration, of course, but it 
was not far from the truth. 

Luckily Captain Antifer and his com- 
panions did not have to remain at Loango 
very long. A Spanish steamer from San 
Paul de Loando, bound for Marseilles, 
happened to put in two days afterwards 
for repairs, which were effected in a day. 
Berths were booked on this steamer with 
some of the money saved from the wreck; 
and on June 15 Captain Antifer and his 
companions left the West Coast of Africa, 
where they had found two valuable 
diamonds, a new document, and a new 
disappointment. As to Captain Barroso, 
Saouk undertook to pay him later on, 
when he had got hold of the Pasha’s 
millions—and the Portuguese had to be 
content with the promise. 7 

Juhel made no attempt to argue with 
his uncle, although he fully expected that 
the campaign would end in some gigantic 
mystification. A change, however, begar 
to come over the bargeman’s opinion. 
Those two diamonds contained in the box 
on island number two had given him 
something to think about. 


«< Tf the Pasha,” he said to himself, “has 
made us a present of these two diamonds, 
why should we not find some more on 
island number three?” 

And when he talked to Juhel in this 
way, Juhel would shrug his shoulders, 
and say— 

** Well, we shall see; we shall see.’ 

This was Antifer’s opinion. As the 
third legatee, the possessor of the latitude 
of the third island, lived in Edinburgh, 
to Edinburgh he would go; and he had no 
intention of letting himself be outstripped 
in the race thither by either Zambuco or 
Ben Omar, who knew the longitude (15° 


11’ E.) which was to be communicated’ 


to Mr. Tyreomel. He would not part 
company with them; they would go to- 
gether to Edinburgh by the quickest 
possible way, and Mr. Tyreomel would be 
visited by the whole of them. Of course, 
this resolve was not satisfactory to Saouk. 
He was now in possession of the secret, 
and he would much rather have acted 
alone, found the man mentioned in the 
document, obtained the position of the 
third island, gone there, and dug up the 
riches of Kamylk Pasha. But he could 
not get away without awakening suspicion, 
and_ he knew that he was being watched 
by Juhel. Besides, the only way he could 
go was by Marseilles, and as Antifer 
was going to Edinburgh by the shortest 
way, and in the shortest time, by travelling 
on the railways of France and England, 
Saouk could not hope to get there before 
him. He had therefore to resign himself 
to the inevitable. Once matters had been 
cleared up with this Mr. Tyrcomel, perhaps 
the attempt, which had failed at Loango 
and Muscat, might succeed at Edinburgh. 

The passage was fairly quick, as the 
steamer made no callsat the by-ports. It 
was rough certainly, and, of course, Ben 
Omar was landed like a package on tho 
qnay of La Joliette. 

Juhel had written a long letter to 
Enogate. He told her all that had hap- 
pened at Loango. He informed her of the 
new campaign on which their uncle's 
obstinacy was sending them—and who 
could say where the caprice of the Pasha 
might send them in the future! He added 
that, as far as he could see, Captain Antifer 
was quite equal to running about the world 
like the Wandering Jew, and that he 
would not stop until he was raving mad— 
which would assuredly happen before all 
was over. 

Juhel had only just time to slip this 
letter into the post. Antifer was off in the 
fast train from Marseilles to Paris, then 
by the express from Paris to Calais, then 
by boat to Dover, then from Dover to 
London, and then by the Flying Scotch- 
man from London to Edinburgh. As soon 
as they had secured their rooms at Gibb's 
Royal Hotel, they started out in search of 
Mr. Tyrcomel, and to their great surprise 
Mr. Tyrcomel turned out to be a minister. 
They found his address, and then found 
that he was at the church, and to the 
church they went. 

Their intention was to introduce them- 
selves to him when the sermon was over, 
to tell him their story. A man to whom 
they were bringing a million or so was 
not likely to complain at being intruded 
upon, 

At the same time it all seemed rather 
strange. What connection could have 
existed between Kamylk Pasha and this 
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Scottish minister ? Antifer's father had 
saved the Egyptian’s life—well. Zambuco 
had saved his riches—well. Hence the 
feeling of gratitude he had shown towards 
these two. Were they to conclude that 
Mr. Tyrcomel possessed a similar right to 
recognition ? Evidently. But under what 
eculiar circumstances could a minister 
ave helped Kamylk Pasha in any way? 
It must be so, however, for this minister 
was the depositary of the third latitude 
necessary for the discovery of the third 
island. 

But when the treasure-seekers saw the 
minister in the pulpit it was evident that 
some other explanation would have to be 
sought for. He could not have been more 


(en 


“Here is another complication! De- 
cidedly uncle will have no chance with 
this man! Can this be the sort of man 
the Pasha knew ? Is it from this ascetic 
minister that we are to ask the means of 
discovering a treasure? This man would 
apparently be only too eager to destroy it 
if it ever fell into his hands! Here is an 
obstacle we never expected—an_insur- 
mountable obstacle, which will bring our 
proceedings to a close. We shall get a 
peremptory refusal, a refusal to which we 
cannot reply, a refusal which will bring 
the reverend gentleman immense popu- 
larity. That will settle my uncle, and 
his mind will give way. Zambuco and 
he, and perhaps this Nazim, will do 


“Landed like a package.” 


than twenty-two when Kamylk was 
thrown into prison at Cairo, by order of 
Mehemet Ali, and it was not likely that 
he could have rendered him any service 
before that. Was it his father, or his 
grandfather, or uncle, who had put the 
Egyptian under an obligation ? 

However, it was of no importance. The 
point was that this minister possessed the 
precious latitude, and that before the 
day was out they would know all about 
it. 

The sermon continued. The same 
thesis, with the same impassioned elo- 
quence. 

Juhel sat astounded, muttering to 
himself— 


all they dare to get the secret of tho 
minister. They are capable of every- 
thing. But ifhe keeps the seeret? Ido 
not know if, as he says, millions do not 
bring happiness, but running after those of 
the Egyptian certainly delayed mine! And 
if Mr. Tyreomel refuses to cross his lati- 
tude with our longitude, which we have 
conquered at so much trouble, we can do 
nothing else than retire tranquilly to 
France, and a 

“When God commands we must 
obey!” said the preacher at this mo- 
ment. 

“That is my opinion,” thought Juhel, 
“and my uncle will have to submit.” 

But the sermon did not end, and there 
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seemed no reason why it should not last 
much longer. Antifer and the banker 
began to show visible marks of impa- 
tience. Saouk bit his moustache. The 
notary, so long as he was not on ship- 
board, did not worry himself about any- 
thing. Tregomain with his mouth open, 
his head nodding, his ears pricked up, 
tried to catch a word here and there, 
which he vainly endeavoured to translate. 

“Tf,” said Antifer, he only knew the 
news I am bringing hiin, this preacher 
would soon get out of his pulpit-—" 

“Would he?" asked Juhel, in a tone 
so singular that Antifer frowned :t him 
in a terrible way. 

But all things must end in this world 
--even a Scottish sermon. It became 
evident that Mr. Tyrcomel had reached 
his peroration. His delivery became 
more laboured, his gestures more violent, 
his metaphors more audacious, his ob- 
jurgations more menacing. One more 
blow against the fortune-holders, the 
possessors of the vile metal, with an 
injunction to throw it into the furnace 
of this world if they would avoid being 
hurled into that of the next; and then a 
supreme effort, to the effect that when 
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they were weighed in the balance the 
weight of their gold would sink them to 
perdition--the sermon was over, and the 
preacher had suddenly disappeared. 

Captain Antifer, Zambuco, and Saouk 
had intended to interview him as he came 
out of church. Would they have to wait 
until the morning? Were they to pass 
the night in the tortures of curiosity? No! 
They would rush to the central porch. 

Juhel, and the notary, and Tregomain 
followed them. But their endeavour was 
in vain. Evidently Mr. Tyrcomel, to 
avoid an ovation, had escaped by a side 
door. 

“To 17 North Bridge Street!" said 
Captain Antifer. 

“ But, uncle——” 

“Before he goes to bed we must see 
him,” said the banker. 

“But, Mr. Zambuco—-” 

“No remarks, if you please.” 

“There is only one thing—” 

“ What is that 2" asked Antifer angrily. 

6 What he has been preaching about 


“What has that to do with us?” 


“A good deal.” 
“You are making fun of us.” 
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“T am quite serious, and I say that 
nothing could be more unfortunate for 
you——” 

“For me?" 

“Yes! listen!” 

And in a few words Juhel explained 
what had been the purport of the sermon, 
that all the millions in the world ought 
to be thrown into the sea. 

The banker was aghast. And so was 
Saouk, although he pretended not to 
understand. As for Tregomain, he in- 
dulged in a huge grimace of disappoint- 
ment. 

Antifer alone remained unshaken. In 
a tone of bitter irony he remarked— 

“Fool! The only people who presch 
like that are those who have not a half- 
penny to lose! We have only got to talk 
about the millions that are coming, and 
you will sce if this Tyrcomel will throw 
them into the sea.”” 

Evidently this reply betrayed a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature. But 
it was decided to give up the idea of 
visiting the preacher that evening, and 
the six travellers returned to Gibb’s Royal 
Hotel. 

(To be continued.) 


A STORY OF THE POLAR SEAS. 


By Davin Kez, 


Author of “ Amid Siberian Forests," “ Afloat ina Volcno," etc. 


me None * of any kind were a rarity in 

Westra Island; and ere the an- 
nouncenient of the offered reward for the 
eagle's egg, drawn up by Harry Somerton 
and affixed to the wall of the little inn by 
Jock Armstrong, had been five minutes 
before the public of Pierowall it was 
surrounded by a meditative circle of native 
eritics—in blue Flushing or tarpaulin 
waterproof—all slike marked with the 
bright, clear ruddiness of the northern 
races, and with that peculiarly hardy and 
seasoned look so well expressed by the 
English term “ hard-bitten,” and all with 
short clay pipes in their mouths, their 
hands thrust deep into their pockets, and 
their rough woollen caps or broad “ sou'- 
wester" hats pulled well down over their 
brows. 

Astounding as such a proclamation 
must have seemed to them all, no one 
spoke a word for some time. Once, and 
seven twice, the Conscript Fathers of 
Pierowall read it over without one sign of 
surprise or one word of comment; for the 
true northerner is always a grave and 
reflective fellow, not given to blurting out 
his opinion hastily and unthinkingly, like 
the quicker and less solid races of tho 
south. 

At length a grizzled veteran—whose 
battered face looked very much like the 
figure-head of a wreck—said, with a butt 
of his huge, shaggy head towa 
placard, though without addressing 
in particular : 

“A fule and his money are 
pairted.” 

A gencral nodding of heads showed that 
he had spoken the sense of the assembly ; 
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and another of these tarpaulin-clad 
senators presently added, in a hoarse 
undergrowl : 

“Man, ye're richt: yon Englisher's a 
braw laddie and a kind laddie, but he’s 
nae Solomon. Wad ye believe it, that he 
says there’s nae sic’ beast i’ the warld as 
the kraken ?"” 

“No believe in the kraken!” cried half 
a dozen voices at once, in tones of amaze- 
ment. For this giant cuttle-fish— described 
by good Bishop Pontoppidan as large and 
strong enough to drag down an entire 
ship withits monstrous feelers—hasalways 
been (and still is in a few remote spots) 
one of the most rooted beliefs of the far 
north. 

“It's a fac’, believe it or not as ye like. 
Sao I tell’t him hoo I hed ance se2n ane 
mysel’ when I was oot by nicht at the 
fishin’. ‘Well, if it was by night,’ quo’ 
he, in his unbelievin’ English way, ‘how 
could you tell it was a kraken? It might 
have been a wreck, or a mass of floating 
seaweed. Did you go nearer and look?’ 
* Nearer ?’ quo’ I, ‘ wha wad hae been the 
fule then, if I had been suckit doon wi’ 
the whirlpool that sic’ a muckle beastie 
wad mak’ when itsank? Na, na—I e’en 
rowed awa’ as fast’s I cud, wi'oot luikin 
ahint [behind] me.’” 

“ Ay, they're an unbelieving generation, 
thae Southrons!" said a third elder 
solemnly. ‘Yon laddie winna believe in 
the muckle sea-sairpent, neither, for a’ it’s 
2, weel-kenned fact; and when I tauld 
him that I had seen the beastie my ain 
scl’ floatin’ on the watter, as like to a 
Norway pine as ae thing cud be to anither, 
he jist gi’ed a wee bit laugh, and said, 


‘Well, perhaps it was a Norway pine, 
after all—who knows ?’" 

“ And though he winna put faith in what 
we hae seen wi’ oor ain een [eyes',” 
broke in a fourth, with righteous indig- 
nation, “ yet he wad hae ws believe a’ his 
trawvellers’ lees [lies] aboot lands whaur 
there’s nae winter, and snaw on the tap 
o’ burnin’ moontains, and fish that fiee 
through the air, and sic’-like blether. 
Man, it’s jist rideec’lous !” 

“ Aweel,” summed up old Christie, with 
the gravity of superior wisdom, “thae 
young fallows are aye wise i’ their ain 
conceit, and sae they hae been e’er since 
the days o’ yon puir feckless chiel, King 
Rehoboam, wha must needs haud his ain 
wilfu’ course, instead o’ steerin’ by the 
coonsel o’ them that were sulder and 
wiser than himsel’—and a bonnie voyage 
he made o’t!” 

Amid the silence that followed, a voice 
suddenly broke in from behind : 

“Weel, I hope Dandie Wilson winna 
hear o’ this Englisher's offer onyhoo ; it's 
ill pittin’ temptation i’ the way 0’ a 
desperate man.” 

This last speaker was the landlord of 
the little inn, outside which they were 
standing—a short, thick-set, weather- 
beaten man, with a hard, brown face and 
iron-grey beard, who, having a daughter in 
Canada and a son in New Zealand, and 
being known to have himself made two 
voyages to the Mediterranean, had at- 
tained the dignity of a kind of local 
oracle. 

At the name of “ Wilson” a kivd of 
chill seemed to fall upon the whole groap, 
and for a few seconds there was a gloomy 


and universal silence. At length old 
Christie said hastily and almost angrily, 
as if thrusting away from him some un- 
pleasing thought: 

“ And if he does hear o’t, what maitter? 
Yon Englisher may as weel offer his siller 
to the man that'll get first to the moon. 
There’s nae sic egg to be gotten in a’ 
Westra (or, maybe, in a’ the Orkneys) 
except on the Eagle’s Rock; and ye ken 
weel yersel’, Sandy Robertson, that nae 
mortal man cud climb that, unless he 
were helpit by the Auld Enemy himsel’. 
Sae, if the thing canna be dune, whaur's 
the risk ?” 

“Tt canna he dune, but it may be tried,” 
rejoined the landiord, with gloomy sig- 
nificance; “and Andrew Wilson’s jist the 
lad to try’t, be the risk what it may. It's 
God's mercy that the puir Inddie’s awa’ 
at the fishin’, and kens nuething aboot it. 
But if he wore to ken! Aweel, ye hae a’ 
seen Andrew, and I noedna tell ye that as 
he is noo, if a purse o’ gowd were on the 
ither side o’ a bleezin’ furnace he wad 
mak’ a spang [spring] at it-—and nae 
wonder. God help hin!" 

And more than one deep voice in that 
hardy band fervently echved the pitying 
prayer. 

Who, then, was this man for whose 
sake even these fearless islanders were 
afraid? 

From what had just been said, a 
stranger would naturally have concluded 
that this Andrew Wilson must be a mean 
and covetous fellow, so greedy of gain as 
to snap at every chance of it, no matter 
what risks might lie between. But he 
‘was nothing of the sort. No bolder, 
blither, or more kind-hearted lad was to 
be found in all Westra; and though a 
few churlish spirits might envy his 
“luck” in fishing (which was simply the 
result of superior skill and courage) he 
was, on the whole, as popular among his 
fellow-islanders as any man could be. 

But as with Job of old, so with him: 
it was just when all seemed bright and 
prosperous, and when his cup of happiness 
was full to overflowing, that sudden 
disaster fell upon him like lightning from 
a clear sky, blow after blow. An unhappy 
accident destroyed his nets, and the re- 
placing of them made a, terrible gap in 
the scanty savings which the steady and 
frugal young fellow had prudently laid up 
“ for a rainy day.” Then he was caught 
by a storm in the open sea, and escaped 
only to lose his boat, and with it his sole 
means of earning a living; and to crown 
all, his aged mother was very ill, and 
what little money the poor lad had left 
melted fast away in supplying her needs, 
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till he was almost at his wits’ end how to 
provide for her, to say nothing of him- 
self. 

But, bitter as these troubles were, poor 
Andrew had still another grief, deeper and 
bitterer than all. 

Just before this storm of disasters burst 
in upon him, bright-eyed Maggie McRae, 
the belle of the neighbouring island of 
Stronsay, had promised to be his wife, 
and the wedding-day had been actually 
fixed. But Maggie's father—a hard- 
hearted, close-fisted old curmudgeon, 
who, poor enough in reality, always made 
himself out to be much poorer than he 
really was—regarded the now beggared 
and desperate Andrew in quite a different 
light from that in which he had viewed 
“neebour Andie Wilson,” the owner of a 
smart fishing boat, and of what, for an 
Orkneyman, was quite a comfortable little 
sum of money. Sothe match was broken 
off, and thus this poor young fellow—with 
a sick mother wholly dependent on him 
—had lost at one blow his betrothed and 
his only means of subsistence. 

Gladly would the other fishermen have 
aided him if they could; but, just then, 
most of them were hard put to it to main- 
tain themselves and their families, for the 
winter had been a long and a hard one, 
and the spring fishing had proved more 
unsuccessful than anyone had known it 
for years past. One or two of the men, 
indeed, were very nearly as ill off as poor 
Andrew Wilson himself; and the few 
who were able to do anything for him 
had already done all that they could. 

In fact, Wilson’s case would by this 
time have been absolutely hopeless but 
for a single stroke of good-fortune which 
came unexpectedly in the very midst of 
all these calamities. 

A special crony of his—Rob Duncanson 
by name—had just shipped as one of the 
crew of a small trading schooner belonging 
to Kirkwall (the capital of the Orkneys) 
for a voyage to Shetland, the Faroe 
Isles, and Iceland. Finding himself 
provided for in this way for the entire 
summer, Rob lent his own boat to his 
friend Wilson for the whole term of his 
absence; and, though it was neither as 
large nor as good as the one which 
Andrew had lost, yet he, poor fellow, was 
thankful enough, in his desperate need, to 
have any boat at all. 

The very day of Harry Somerton’s 
arrival at Westra in his yacht had seen 
Andrew Wilson start off alone in his bor- 
rowed craft on a fishing expedition, by 
which he hoped at least to get food enough 
to keep him and his mother alive, though 
he could expect little more. From 
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this cruise he might return at any 
moment; and (as has been seen) his 
comrades were looking forward to his 
return with no sinall apprehension, feeling 
sure that, in his present desperate strait, 
the Englishman's tempting offer would 
send him off at once upon an attempt 
which could have but one termination. 

These fears did indeed seem to be pro- 
phetic, for hardly were the landlord's last 
words spoken when a figure broke into 
the circle which all present knew only 
too well. It was that of a tall and active 
young man, with a face which was 
strikingly handsome in spite of the dark 
look that clouded its natural brightness, 
telling that the most dangerous of all 
moods had taken possession of him, and 
had filled him with that reckless despera- 
tion which makes a man feel as if every- 
thing were against him, and care mt 
what he does, or what becomes of him. 

To the experienced observers arornd 
him Andrew Wilson’s flushed face, 
flaming eves, and sternly compressed lips 
told their own story; and more than one 
of these veterans shook his grey head 
gloomily as the desperate man swept with 
one flashing glance the fatal placard con- 
taining Somerton's offer. 

“Ony luck, Dandie?” asked old 
Christie in a faltering whisper, as if 
shrinking from the reply that he ex- 


pected. 
“Nane,” answered the young man, 
with concentrated bitterness. ‘I'm 


thinkin’ I'll hae nae mair luck wi’ ony- 
thing I try, except it be wi’ this /" 

And he pointed meaningly to Somer- 
ton’s placard. 

“Oh, man, dinna try’t!"” cried old 
Christie imploringly; “it’s sure deith, I 
tell ye! For pity’s sake tak’ warning ere 
it be too late. D’ye no ken what the 
Gude Buik saith, ‘ What shall it profit 
a manif he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?’ and for him to lore 
his ain life like a fule is no muckle 
better.” 

“Man Andrew,” added the innkeeper, 
Sandy Robertson, ‘Christie's richt. 
Think 0’ yere mither, laddie—wha's to 
care for her when ye are gane?” 

* The reinonstrance was well meant, but 
it came like fire upon gunpowder. 

“ And what gude do I do her noo when 
naething thrives wi’ me?" cried the 
young man fiercely. ‘ Maun I sit still 
and see her sicken to deith, or dee o° 
hunger? I tell ye, this is my last chance ; 
and, live or dee, I maun try't!"” 

And away he went like a whirlwind. 


(To be continued.) 
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pa always been a young scamp. When 

quite a baby I had worried my mother 
almost out of her wits, and my nurse so often 
declared that I had lungs like an elephant 
that it became quite a byword in the family. 
My lungs were not my only strong point; 
for when I went to school I speedily attained 
the nickname “ Elephas,” which stuck to me 
then and in after-life too. I was an only 
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son, on whom my father, a rich country 
squire, lavished all his affection. He had 
served in the Guards in early life, and was 
very keen on all out-of-door sports, and every- 
thing which comprehended “ manliness ” in 
his ideaof the term. From my mother I had 
derived a certain sharpness of intellect, which 
showed itself mostly in ability at picking up 
languages, so that I was always top of the 


form in French and German, and, I may 
add to my sorrow—I did not appreciate 
knowledge per sv in those days as I have 
since learnt to do—I was bottom of the form 
in everything else. However, I managed to 
pass my exam. for the H.E.LC., which, as 
you probably know, means the Honourable 
East India Company, and soon found myself 
baking under the red-hot Indian sun. Even 
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that treatment failed to scorch up all my 
energy; for I fagged hard at languages in 
my spare time, and passed the exams. in 
Hindustani and Persian—the two most 
important to me—besides picking up a 
smattering of Arabic. You see, you cannot 
learn modern Persian without learning some 
Arabic. To begin with, they use the Arabic 
alphabet, and hence write from right to left. 
That's nothing, when you get used to it. 
Then they were conquered by the Arabs and 
converted to Mohammedanism, and hence a 
whole host of Arab words crept into the 
language and have stayed there ever since. 
Well, if you’re fond of languages, that sort 
of thing leads you on; so I soon learnt to 
talk broken Arabic when I was meeting 
Mohammedans every day. 

lhad served for three years in India, and 
was getting rather done out, when we heard 
that Rawlinson wanted some volunteers for 
service in Persia, where he was re-organising 
the Shah’s army for him. They were in an 
almost hopeless state of inefficiency, and were 
always having internal feuds and broils, so 
that a strong head was wanted to get things 
into a more ship-shape order. I thought 
this was a good chance of a change. My 
father and mother were both dead, and Ihad 
few ties to bind me to England. Moreover, 
the Persian climate was a considerable 
improvement on that of India at my station. 
To cut a long story short, I volunteered and 
was accepted, partly, I think, because I was 
such a “ dab”’ at Persian. 

I had a fine time in Persia, on the whole, 
for we were always at the front with the 
Commander-in-chief, or Sirdar, as they 
called him there. In due time, it came to 
my turn to take my leave. Whilst serving 
under Rawlinson, one of the best commanders 
Thad ever had or can hope to have, I imbibed 
some of his deep love for investigating the 
magnificent ruins of ancient Persia, which 
we were always coming across in our 
marches. Sol made up my mind to spend my 
leave in searching for some valuable inscrip- 
tions which rumour said were to be found in 
the mountainous districts to the west. As 
will be seen from what follows, I failed to find 
them. Layard found them afterwards, and 
was much disappointed with them. You can 
never trust the report of an Eastern native ; 
the so-called ruins of a palace as large as 
those at Persepolis turns out to be some 
wretched modern hovel, even if it exists at all. 
What helped to fix my determination, too, 
was the charming summer climate in the 
mountains of Luristan. Rawlinson was no 
end of brick over the leave question ; he ex- 
tended it to six months for me, and posted 
me up, over and over again, as to where to 
go and what to look for, and, equally impor- 
tant, what to do in making an exact copy of 
what I might find. 

My preparations were soon completed, and 
I eagerly awaited the day for setting out. 
At last it came, and on a well-bred little 
horse, with some Arab blood in his veins, I 
started for my first stretch—the long, though 
fairly easy, ride to Ispahan. Here I arrived 
late one night, after about a week’s forced 
marching. Even thus, it was difficult to get 
over the ground very rapidly, for the country 
was by no means settled. 

Thad a letter of introduction to a rich 
merchant of Ispahan, and accordingly made 
my way at once to his house. This had at 
one time been a magnificent structure. 
Outside it appeared to be a two-storeyed 
building, with the usual loopholes—no win- 
dows, of course—and a substantial door. 
On entering, one passed at once into the 
quadrangular courtyard, in the centre of 
which was 4 natural spring, of refreshin, 
coolness on a hot summer's day. ‘Around 
were roses and fruit-trees, on which hung 
enticing apricots, oranges, and other semi- 
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tropical fruits. I was ushered into a 
spacious hall, the walls of which were 
illuminated with pictures illustrating the 
seven labours of Rustem, the Persian 
Hercules. Here and there curiously shaped 
mirrors were let into the walls, surrounded 
by frames of mosaic, composed of small 
pieces of glass of all sizes. shapes, and tints. 
The general effect was still good and must 
at one time have been gorgeous, to say the 
least of it. 

Here I waited awhile until the master had 
read my letter, when I was ushered in great 
state to a seat on the carpet close to the spot 
where he was himself reclining. Here I was 
served with coffee, which was prepared by a 
huge negro, a favourite slave of the house. 
The preparation of coffee proved to be a 
lengthy affair, and during the interval the 
master devoted his conversation to me, 
though there were many other guests of dis- 
tinction present. After coffee, a servant 
appeared, bearing a huge tray, upon which 
all sorts of fruit were arranged in pyramidal 
fashion, with here and there little trays 
of delicious sweetmeats interspersed. The 
repast finished, we quickly retired to the 
sleeping apartments. 

I spent a week of rest and delightful 
recreation under this good man’s roof. An 
opportunity then occurred of joining a small 
caravan, which was setting out for Shuster, 
in the same direction which it would be 
necessary for me to traverse. I determined 
to waste no more time, but at once set out. 

The first part of the journey was on the 
high road to Shiraz--so noted as the birth- 
place and last resting-place of the poets Sadi 
and Hafiz. Ihad ample time now to exa- 
mine my companions, and a more hetero- 
geneous group of human beings it would be 
difticult to imagine. The main group con- 
sisted of a merchant, his wife, and two tine 
sons, with a suite, consisting of a wretched 
slave boy, and two donkeys which carried 
the baggage. Then there was a Turkish 
soldier, with his scarlet fez and devil-may- 
care behaviour, only at peace with his neigh- 
bours when he was dead drunk, which was, 
fortunately for us, generally. A handsome 
young Circassian, whose complexion be- 
tokened his origin, rode alone, well armed, 
and with an air of superiority which was not 
favourably received by the other members. 
Besides these were three dervishes, whose 
tall caps and loose fattered garments distin- 
guished them as fellows of the mendicant 
brotherhood. At every stoppage they per- 
formed their whirling antics, meanwhile 
reciting long passages from the mystical 
Mesnavi or Rhyme of the founder of their 
Order—Jelalu'ddin Rumi. 

The Bakhtiyari, the tribe amongst whom 
we expected soon to find ourselves, were in 
a condition of almost complete independence 
of the Shah’s government, and were deci- 
dedly suspicious of all travellers from the 
Persian side. I had, therefore, taken extra 
precaution as to my arms, which consisted 
of a good double-barrelled breechloader, a 
six-chambered Colt, besides my sword and a 
long two-edged knife, which I carried in a 
sheath in my boot, after the Highland- 
Scotch fashion. The country over which 
we travelled after leaving the main road to 
Shiraz was of the most trying description, 
very hilly, with no good track in the broken 
ground, upon which boulders of every shape 
and size were scattered. Our merchant- 
leader alone had traversed the route before. 

Thus we travelled day after day, through 
a country which we could not safely regard as 
other than hostile. We had almost reached 
the spot where I had decided that it would 
be necessary to take leave of my quondam 
companions. Ere we reached it the separa- 
tion was effected far otherwise than I had 
fondly anticipated. 


We had fixed upon a certain unfrequented 
defile as the most satisfactory place for the 
night's encampment. The halt had been 
called at the spot, and we all set to work 
rapidly preparing a protecting breastwork of 
branches and stones, the materials being all 
easily obtained in the immediate vicinity. A 
cheerful tire was soon lit in the centre of our 
domain, upon which were baked—or rather 
burnt—a putty-like mixture of flour and 
water, which did duty for bread. This we 
ate with the relish of hunger, assisting it 
down with a few dates—our stores were 
almost exhausted—and copious draughts of 
water from the neighbouring streams. Our 
frugal supper over, the dervishes soon set to 
work at their usual antics, but tired sooner 
than usual, for bakhshish was less readily 
forthcoming than earlier in the journey. 
One of the Persian boys then recited some 
warlike adventures from the famous Shah 
Namah of Firdausi, the great heroic poet of 
Persia. His own enthusiasm for his subject, 
in which, of course, Rustem played the hero's 
part, lent verve to his recital, and was 
communicated in a remarkable degree to 
those around. It was a grand sight to see 
the young fellow fired with the passion of 
his theme, his face aglow in the lurid glare 
of the crackling fire, and every limb quiver- 
ing with excitement, as he recounted the 
valorous deeds of the mighty hero, in his 
tights with the tyrant Afrasiyab : 

“In the tempest of Lattle, disdaining al! fear, 

With his kamund and kanjer, his gars ard 
shamehir, 

How he bound, stabbed, and crushed, and cis- 

severed the foe, 

So mighty his arm, and so fatal his blow.” 

The excitement, which the favourite 
passage roused in his own soul, was reflected 
in the wild faces of his hearers. Then he 
passed on to the terrible story of the fight 
between Rustem and his son Sohrab, which 
our own poet, Matthew Arnold, has told so 
well in English verse. And as he softly 
recounted the touching episode which closes 
the story, the grief of poor Sohrab’s mother, 
the tears fell fast from the lone mother 
amongst this wild band, and many & 
hardened heart felt them welling nearer the 
surface than he had known for many a long 

year. 
‘ Then the reciter’s brother, of more jovial 
turn, sang one of Hatiz’s lays of love and 
wine, as a few drops of sparkling Shiraz were 
handed round to each as a good-night cup. 

The night was far advanced when our 
tired heads sank upon the carpets which 
served us as beds, and soon sleep took pos- 
session of all. 

I was awakened by the report of a match- 
lock close, as it seemed, to my head. As I 
started from sleep, too dazed to see anything 
clearly, all was confusion and turmoil 
around. The fire had gone out, but the first 
glow of dawn was brightening over the 
mountains to the cast, and in the dull 
glimmer I could distinguish the fierce faces 
on every side. Scarcely had I sprung tomy 
feet and wildly fired my revolver into the 
crowd around, than I felt the sharp sting of 
a bullet in my side. For awhile I struggled 
on, and then a cloud seemed to overwhelm 
me, and I lost consciousness. 

When I recovered my senses I was alone. 
It took me some time—it seemed wons to me 
—to realise my position. I seemed at first 
to be nothing but the personification of one 
huge ache. Gradually, as my pulses quick- 
ened, the pain seemed to gather in strength, 
though with it, too, consciousness returned 
more fully. I found that the pain was no 
alone in my side, but that I was bound firmly 
hand and foot by a strong rope, which 
seemed to be eating into my very flesh. 
Movement was almost impossible, but even 
my slight efforts were Accompanied by awful 
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twinges of pain. I was no longer in the 
open air, but in a room which I recognised as 
the“ lamerdoun ” or guest-chamber of a fair- 
sized house. 

That fact set me thinking. This was 
no proper prison-house, prepared for the 
reception of captives, but had obviously been 
converted to the purpose by force of cireum- 
stances. I had no means of ascertaining 
the time—only I knew that it was broad 
daylight, and frightfully cold. Hence I con- 
cluded that I hal probably been carried up 
into the hill-fortress of some petty chieftain 
or “ Ket-Khuda.” 

Icould hear no one stirring —all seemed 
as still as death. All my outer clothes had 
been taken from me, with my arms, and 
every valuable. My captors had been kind 
enough, however, to leave me my _ boots. 
The thought struck me, was my knife there 
too? This idea was aray of hope, and stimu- 
lated me to renewed efforts for loosening the 
bonds, in spite of the agony which every 
movement entailed.  Trussing ine up in 
this fashion had evidently been done som>- 
what hastily (though with no regard for my 
feelings !), for I at length, after excruc’atiny 
pain, succeeded in getting myhand tomy bowt, 
and found to my joy that the knife was theve. 

Just then, a considerable tumult arose 
outside, betokening the return of the enemy. 
So I lay still, knowing that any attempt at 
escape was at present premature. I heard 
the door open—as it was behind where my 
head was lying, I had been unable to sve it 
before. A man then came and stood above 
me. From his garb I concluded that 
he was the Ket-Khuda. He was by no means 
an ill-looking man—nature seemed to have 
designed him for something better than his 
present mode of life. His silver-hilted sham- 
shir denoted his high grade. He abruptiy 
asked me where my caravan was bound for. 
I had already concluded that there must 
have been some object for not cutting my 
throat at once, and had determined to keep 
quiet, if interrogated. The question was 
repeated with growing anger, and finally he 
called some of his retainers to take me out 
into the open. There I was laid roughly upon 
the grass, surrounded by a band of as wild 
and ferocious men as had ever been my lot 
to set eyes on. 

In the hubbub which ensued I made out 
that the foray had not been as successful as 
they had hoped. My friend the merchant, 
his wife, and one son had succeeded in giving 
them the slip, as they were well-mounted, 
and had managed to get to their horses on 
the firstalarm. Moreover, the most valuable 
part of their baggaze had served them as 
pillows and had been carried off in the flight. 
The other son had been made a prisoner like 
myself, and lay in a similar plight not far 
from me. He, too, had kept quiet as to the 
destination of the party. What became of 
the rest of the caravan I do not know; 
probably they escaped in ditferent directions, 
for I saw no signs of them. On the whole, 
the attack had been a failure, but they were 
still hopeful of pursuing our friends when 
they knew the probable direction of flight, for 
they possesse:l several good horses, although 
they had not had them with them when 
most required. 

When threats and expletives failed to 
elicit any information from us, and the 
excitement seemed growing beyond bounds, 
the Ket-Khuda silenced the noisy crowd and 
organised a sort of tribunal. After some 
discussion, carried on apart in an undertone, 
we were informed that we should be allowed 
till sunset to give the required information. 
If it was not then forthcoming, we should be 
hurled over a precipice, which was apparently 
near at hand. 
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The sun was already declining, and a3 
far as I could judge there remained about 
three hours to the termination of our lives— 
for I felt sure that my comrade would not 
betray his relations, and I had made up my 
mind that, even if such a dastardly thought 
had for one moment occurred to me, it would 
be futile, for we should probably have met 
the same fate in either case. My first feelings 
were too complicated to describe, inured 
though I was to facing danger in all forms. 
Soon, however, I became more composed, 
and looked about me for some plan of escape. 
Obviously we were dependent entirely on 
our own efforts. It seemed strange to me at 
the time, how little watch was kept over our 
movements. The reason became plain to me 
afterwards, for the spot where we were lying 
was practically inaccessible. It was situated 
on a rugged peak, surrounded on all sides by 
a precipice; being, in fact, a typical kala or 
mountain fort, so common in these parts, 
and so nearly resembling in form and use 
the feudal casties the ruins of which add so 
much to the beauty and interest of the 
Rhine. 

I had already firmly made up my min‘ to 
make a bold attempt at escape, or, if necersary, 
to sell my life dearly. Two hours passed 
uneventfully, and the sun was now nearing 
the horizon. No chance had yet occurred 
which promised the remotest hope of success. 
Then, to my joy, preparations were made for 
the evening meal. All was hurry and bustle, 
and but little notice was taken of the two 
prisoners as we lay side by side. I then 
ventured to mutter a few words to my comrade, 
who replied in the same undertone. I rapidly 
explained the plan which had occurred to me, 
and bade him hold himself ready when the 
opportunity should arrive. 

Waiting until the enemy were fully occupied 
with their meal, some little distance away, I 
stealthily drew the knife from my boot, and 
severed the bonds which passed round my 
body. This loosened the rope sufficiently 
for me to free my hands in the same manner. 
Still lying on my back, I performed the same 
office for my comrade. Making sure that 
the rope was quite free, I raised my head 
slowly and looked around. The noise of the 
feasters had seemed so close that I was sur- 
prised to find no one in sight. They were, 
however, merely hidden by the corner of the 
fort. This materially altered my plans, and, 
instead of a sudden rush, I determined to 
see how far we could get away by creeping 
down the slope as noiselessly as possible. 
This we at once set to work to do. When 
about a hundred yards had been covered in 
this manner, we decided to make a bot. 
Still no one seemed to have caught the 
alarm, probably thinking that the slight 
noise was the scamper of some mountain 
goat. We tore down the hill as hard as our 
legs would carry us, when a report rang out 
above us, telling that our escape was dis- 
covered. 

Suddenly the path seemed to come to an 
end, and we could only with great difficulty 
pull up—just on the edge of a precipice! 
‘We had almost accomplished our own sen- 
tence! What was to be done? Already 
the cries grew nearer in our rear. Close by 
the edge of the rock was suspended a strong 
rope ladder, the sole means by which access 
was to be gained to this stronghold. With- 
out a moment's pause or hesitation, we flew 
to it. My comrade began to let himself down 
first. As he reached the bottom, I swung 
myself over the edge, only just in time, for I 
caught sight of our pursuers tearing down 
the slope. There was no time to descend in 
the usual fashion. I simply used the ladder 
as a rope, sliding down it by the hands. 
When about fifteen feet from the bottom, the 


whole ladder gave way, and I fell to the 
ground. My too eager pursuer had cut it 
away from above in the hopes of dashing me 
to pieces. Luckily he was just too late; 
indeed, his rash action had cut off the pur- 
suit, for there was no other meats of 
descending the cliff until a fresh ladder was 
fetched from the fort. In exasperation the 
enemy fired off their rusty old matchlocks in 
our direction, but with only such satisfaction 
as they could obtain from thus venting their 
spleen. 

The ground at the foot of the cliff was 
fairly level and covered with grass. Tethered 
at a short distance were several good horses. 
With a hasty inspection we seized two of the 
best, and made off at the fastest gallop we 
could. It was a dangerous ride at this bieak- 
neck speed, for the ground was covered with 
stones and boulders and rough underwood. 
Thus we pelted on, scarcely daring to ha! 
for breathing space. It was now almost 
dark, and we had perforce to proceed moir 
cautiously. We heard as yet no signs uf 
pursuit, but we were still too near to think 
of resting. Hour by hour we wandered on 
the whole night through, when suddenly we 
arrived at the top of a steep declivity. At 
the foot rolled a wide and swift river, 
evidently too deep and rapid to ford at this 
place. What was to be done? We found it 
impossible to follow the banks for any dis. 
tance. There seemed no vestige of a path in 
any direction. High hills surrounded us on 
every side. Delay here was fatal, for these 
mountains, we knew, were full of fierce moun- 
tain tribes, worse, perhaps, than those from 
whom we had escaped. 

It was now my companion’s tarn to come 
to the rescue. From the direction in which 
we had been travelling and the size of the 
stream, this must either be the Dizful or the 
Karun, or some large tributary of one of 
these rivers. In either case there were large 
towns upon the banks lower down; if we 
could reach one of these we were in safety. 
As quickly as possible we gathered some cf 
the larger branches lying around and tied 
them firmly together with the two tethering 
ropes, which were still attached to the 
horses, finally covering the whole with a 
matting of smaller branches, similarly fixed. 
Then, setting loose the horses, we embarked 
on our frail raft. 

The venture was indeed a hazardous one ; 
but luckily my friend was well experienced in 
managing those rafts, supported with blad- 
ders, which are common in these streams. 
At first we were whirled rapidly along. but 
soon the river opened out and we progressed 
more slowly. Thus we spent long hours of 
anxiety. We passed several villages upon 
the banks, but no one molested us, and late 
on the following afternoon the welcome 
minarets of a large town appeared in sight. 

My first thought on reaching Dizfal was 
one of heartfelt thanks for the escape from 
the terrible dangers through which we had 
passed. The same feelings must have filled 
my friend’s mind, too, for he uttered 8 deep 
prayer of thanksgiving and praise to Allah 
for His goodness in thus freeing us—ascribing 
all the honour to His Prophet, Mohammed. 

From Dizful we made our way, after 4 
good rest, to Shuster, where we rejoiced to 
find the lad’s father, mother, and brother. 
all safely arrived. They had saved the best 
part of their baggage, and were now quite 
happy again in reunion with their lost son. 

I felt but little inclination to resume my 
investigations in this neighbourhood, but 
gradually made my way to Basra, where I 
took ship for Bushire, travelling leisurely 
from there back to my quarters. : 

80 ended my eventful “Six Months 
Leave.” 
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CHANNEL AND: COASTING STEAMSHIPS. 


O° the subject of ocean steamships nume- 
rous articles have been written in the 
magazines on both sides of the Atlantic ; and 
more than one bulky volume on the same 
subject has been published and largely sold. 

And this is well, for the subject is one quite 
worth study. There is no fabric constructed 
by man’s ingenuity that is more marvellous 
than the immense machine, or rather collec- 
tion of machines, that hurls its enormous 
weight of twenty-one thousand tons through 
the Atlantic waves at the speed of twenty-one 
knots in the hour, and docs this without 
tiring for six continuous days. 

Such is the modern ocean steamship. But 
it is not of her that this article treats ; it is 
of the smaller craft which, though she does 
not venture for a many days’ journey across 
the Western Ocean, does quite as useful work 
in the narrower seas near home. 

Such vessels are generally classed under 
the common, and slightly contemptuous, 
name “channel steamer,” and as such are 
looked upon as somewhat magnified row- 
boats, and considered to be the best of 
caterers for the fishes when they have a 
banquet. 

This is a mistaken idea. Not only are they 
devised in imitation of the greater steam- 
ships, and in some instances are practically 
models of them on a small scale, but also 
the channel steamship, we must remember, 
is, in fact, the older institution of the two, for 
steamers had been plying between the ports 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland for many 
years before they ventured regularly across 
the ocean. Indeed, in the early days of 
steam navigation more than one case 
occurred of a transatlantic company charter- 
ing a vessel from a cross-channel company 
to perform the ocean service. Thus, in 1838 
the ss. Royal William was chartered by the 
‘Transatlantic Steamship Company from the 
City of Dublin Steam-packet Company. 

To give another illustration showing that, 
in comparing the two classes of steamship, it 
is unwise to despise the smaller, we will come 
to more recent times. In 1860 Messrs. Laird 
Brothers, of Birkenhead, built for the City 
of Dublin Steam-packet Company the three 
paddle steamships, Ulster, Munster, and Cun- 
naught, which, together with the Leinster, 
built by Messrs. Samuda Brothers, were 340 
feet in length, and capable of steaming 
eighteen knots in the hour. In the same 
year the crack vessel on the Atlantic was 
the Persia, of the Cunard Line; she was 390 
feet long, and could steam only twelve and a 
half knots. There is no doubt that then the 
channel steamer was not far behind the occan 
steamer in size, and considerably her superior 
in speed. It is since then, and particularly 
during the last twenty-five years, that the 
steamships which cross the ocean have so far 
outstripped in size those which cross only the 
channels of the ocean. 

At the present day the largest ocean steam- 
ship is the Campania, of the Cunard Line, 
which is 620 feet long, and the largest 
channel steamship is the Ireland, of the City 
of Dublin Steam-packet Company, which is 
380 feet long. But the speed of both vessels 
is much the same, being about twenty-two 
knots. The size of the two kinds of vessel 
is different because the requirements of the 
services are different. 

Although there are different classes of 
vessels, each precisely fitted for its own 
particular service, yet there are certain 
general circumstances which limit the 
characteristics of a channel steamship, and 
which make her essentially a different style 
of boat from the ocean-going craft. 
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The more frequently a boat traverses her 
regular course the fewer passengers she is 
likely to carry on each trip; therefore she 
necd not be of the same size as one that goes 
less often. For instance, the ‘“ Victoria ” 
steamers on the Thames and the little 
Cluthas on the Clyde are passing constantly 
to and fro. There is no need for them to be 
as large as La Marguerite or the Columba, 
although, probably, each of the small boats 
carries quite as many passengers in a day as 
the big one. Just so, there is no need for a 
steamer that plies once or twice a day to be 
able to carry as many passengers at one time 
as one that plies only once a week. 

But there are other reasons why the 
channel boats should be of comparatively 
small size. They have to enter small 
harbours, and to float in a less depth of 
water than would suffice for a Cunarder or 
P. and O. boat. 

Speed is an essential in modern days in 
every form of travelling, and steamboats are 
by no means excepted from the general rule. 
The majority of them run in connection with 
trains at each end of their journey ; and they 
are so constructed and managed as to run 
almost with the same speed and accuracy as 
the express trains themselves. Their princi- 
pal business is to carry mails and passengers, 
and both the Post Office and the ordinary 
traveller are very select in their choice of 
rourer always preferring the swiftest avail- 
able. 

Sometimes it happens also that there are 
more steamship companies than one having 
for their ships the same destination. This 
produces competition, and competition is the 
greatest speed-producing agency that exists. 

Owing to the short distances traversed, 
there is seldom more than one night passed 
at sea, and consequently the sleeping 
arrangements do not need to be on a very 
elaborate scale. Nevertheless great progress 
is being made in this direction, and luxury 
that a few years ago would have been un- 
dreamt of is now to be found on the most 
recent boats. On the large twin-screw boats 
of the Great Eastern Railway Company, and 
on the new boats of the London and South- 
Western Company, separate state-rooms are 
provided for passengers’ sleeping accommo- 
dation. 

There are two great classes into which our 
subject is divided: Channel steamsbips and 
coasting steamships. Channel steamers are 
those which ply to and fro across one or 
other of the channels which surround 
England. Coasting steamers are those which 
sail around our coasts from one port to 
another; such, for instance, as those of 
the Clyde Shipping Company, which sail 
from London to Glasgow and back, touch- 
ing en route at several of the ports on the 
English and Irish coasts. 

As it is only with vessels which carry 
passengers that this article is intended to 
deal, the coasting class of steamers is a very 
small one compared with the cross-channcl 
steamers. We may therefore dismiss them 
for the present, and discuss only the latter 
class. 

Of them there are different varieties, 
distinguished from one another in different 
ways. Perhaps the most obvious distinction 
is in the means of propulsion. There are 
pacdle steamers, single-screw steamers, and 
twin-screw steamers. The paddle steamers 
are more numerous than the screw steamers. 
The single-screw boats are generally the 
small boats of a fleet which are used chiefly 
for carrying cargo. The London and South- 
Western Railway Company, however, has a 


large fleet of single-screw boats which they 
use for passenger trattic. 

The reason for the very extensive adoption 
of paddles as a method of propulsion is that 
boats can be constructed of much shallower 
draught with paddles than with single screws. 
But vessels fitted with twin screws need draw 
hardly more water than paddle-boats, and 
retain at the same time the advantages of the 
serew method of propulsion. Such craft are, 
therefore, being built for several of the cr ss 
services. The Great Eastern Railway 
Company led the way, followed by the Gr: at 
Western Railway, and then by the Lencon 
and South-Western. 

It is not easy to make any further dist'nct 
classification of steamers. A large number 
are railway boats, belonging to and worked 
by the great railway companies of England. 
We shall see later on what extensive flects 
some of them find it necessary to maintain. 

The majority of steamboats carry a mixed 
class of passengers, some travelling for 
business, and some for pleasure; but there 
are certain companies whose boats at holiday 
times are especially crowded with pleast.re- 
seekers, notably the Isle of Man steamers 
and, in a less degree, the Channel Island 
Mail Packets and the French boats. 

Then there are David Macbrayne’s large 
fleet of steamers, and the boats of the Victoria 
Steamboat Association of London, part of 
whose fleets are devoted to business, and part 
given up solely to purposes of pleasure. 

The fine railway steamers on the Clyde, 
belonging to the Caledonian, North British, 
and Glasgow and South-Western Railway 
Companies, are also unique of their kind. 

What will show more clearly the kinds of 
vessels employed by the various companies 
is a list of the principal fleets, and a brief 
description of some of the more notable 
steamships. The simplest plan will be to 
begin at Glasgow, passing down the west 
coast, along the south coast, and up the east 
coast, taking into consideration each line of 
steamers in their order. 


Notable Vessels. 


The Queen Victoria and her sister ship 
the Prince of Wales are large paddle boats, 
running between Liverpool and the Isle of 
Man. They were built in 1887 at the Fair- 
field Works, Glasgow. They are very fast, 
being capable of traversing the distance 
between Liverpool and Douglas, 70 knots, in 
threc hours fifteen minutes, travelling, there- 
fore, at the rate of over 21 knots. 

Ulster, Munster, Connaught, and Leinster 
are the names of four of the most remarkable 
vessels afloat. They were built in 1860, the 
three former by Messrs. Laird Brothers, of 
Birkenhead, and the Leinster by Messrs. 
Samuda Brothers, of Poplar, for the City of 
Dublin Steam-packet Company. They were 
capable of a speed of 18 knots, far surpassing 
anything then known; and what is still more 
marvellous, they are still carrying on the 
same service, although they are thirty-five 
years old; and are still among the fastest 
boats afloat, steaming at the pace of 18} knots. 
Their engines, however, have been replaced 
since they were first built. 

The Ireland is a later vessel of the same 
line, built in 1885 by Messrs. Laird. She is 
quite the largest vessel of her class, and may 
still be safely considered the fastest, though 
there are three or four which run her very 
close. 

The Lily and the Violet are the crack 
vessels of the London end North-Western 
Railway Company between Holyhead and 
Dublin. They are famous for having under- 
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gone a somewhat ticklish operation. Their 
original engines were taken out, and new 
ones of a completely different type inserted 
in their place; with the result of materially 
increasing their speed. 

In 1889 the Great Western Railway Com- 
pany took into their own hands the steam- 
packet service between Weymouth and the 
Channel Islands. They began most aus- 
piciously by naming their boats, Antelope, 
Gazelle, and Lynx. The names suit the 
boats admirably, for, as the “Pall Mall 
Gazette” expressed it, their characteristics 
are, “ Smartness and eager speed, with a 
touch of grace.” They are twin-screw boats, 
and, except in the very worst weather, run to 
time most regularly, in spite of their course 
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Off to the Fishing-Grounds. 

(Drawn for the “ Boy's ven Paper” by HW. Cos.) 
lying right across the mouth of the 
Atlantic. 

The Ibex is a later addition to the same 
fleet, and was built, like the three others, by 
Laird Brothers. She is very smart and very 
fast. Her maiden trip was at the rate of over 
20 knots an hour; and she has since exceeded 
this speed. 

The London and South-Western Railway 
Company, which carries the mails to the 
Channel Islands, had built for them in 1890, 
by Messrs. J. and G. Thomson on the 
Clyde, the three steamers Frederica, Lydia, 
and Stella. They are large and fine twin- 
serew boats, capable of steaming nineteen 
and a-half knots thehour. Their chief peculi- 
arity is a very wide promenade deck, the 
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whole width of the ship, and above all the 
deckhouses. 

At the end of 1894 the same company had 
built for their route between Southampton 
and Havre two twin-screw steamers, Colum- 
bia and Alma, of nineteen knots. These are 
very luxuriously fitted up, having separate 
state-rooms for first-class passengers. 

The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company's boats, Calais-Douvres, Empress, 
and Victoria, built by the Fairfield Company, 
are well-known by travellers to and from the 
Continent and are very fast and good paddle 
boats. 

‘The Great Eastern steamships which start 
from Harwich, or, more strictly speaking, 
from Parkeston Quay, have long had a reputa- 
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rincipal vessels of the most important lines: giving the date of building, length in feet, gross registered 
tonnage, speed in knots, means of propulsion, and the ports between which they run. 


f of pro-, Ports between which 
Name of vessel Owner build. feet tered they run 
fs an] ; ton- | 
ing "inches | nage | 
Adder, John Burns 11300 230 | 981 Anlrossan and Belfast 
Belfast and Northern Coun- | , 
ties Railway, and Larne Late daa Btradcace 
Princess May -{ and Stranmer Steamship | | 18922 1380-8. 2128: ene) mt 
Joint Commitee Negi aa Peas | aan 
ictori: . to cial 5 
Mane Queen James W. Little t ben 989 Fleetwooul and Douglas 
Manxman . | ditto 70 7 
Lancashire and Yorkshire i | { ee 
Dake (ot Claret fund, Lanslon. and North-}* 12 812-6 | 1,489 Fleetwood and Belfast 
ence Western Railways 
Deke of Torey! ditto | Ts. ditto 
steam : 
Barto Ulmer” =f ditto Wea 8781168 | p ditto 
Prince of Wales . ditto $6 BOT=2 1) 5 
Princess of Wales’ ditro isto seu Lae | | P ditto 
Ben my Chree .{. T8G,0f Man Steampacket} ! 1975 | s10 |1,148 ; 1b) P. Liverpool and Douglas 
KingOry . itt | isrt | 1104 174). ditto 
Monv's Tales: ditto H 1,564 | 18 | P. ditto 
Mona's Queen | ditto 1895! 18 |p. ditto 
Prince of Wales dito I \ a1) Be ditto 
i it tt , 
Queen Victoria - dite Pe een ditto 
Tynwald . ‘ | | dan = 
C im City of Dublin Steam-packet} ! reg) | 338 '1,605| 18)! Pp. {Holyhead and Kings 
“onnaug’ Company i (town 
Ireland. ditto 1aas | 366-3 19,095 91 | PL ditto 
Leinster. ditto 1860) 343 L716 | TRE PL i ditto 
Munster | ditto 169 | 326-6 1,750 18h} P. ditto 
Ulster. ¢ ditto Tsou | 386-7 1,733, 18h | P. ditto 
Banshee. London and, North Western} rea | 310 |1,2a1| 18h] P, Holyhead and Dublin 
Lily se ditto. jisao, 300 [1,175 90 | P| ditto 
Violet. ditto iso | 300 1,175] 20 | P. is gale kaa 
Antelope . Groat Western Railway Com-} | isp | 235-6 { 668] 17 TS. {Vegmenen 
Gazelle. ditto 1889 235-6 1 908 1 ' zs. alta, 
I . . ditto 1891 | 265 4150 “.S. itto 
Lynx . . ditto 11889 | 235-6} 668; 17%. T.S._ i ditto i 
Frederica. Lenton and South-Western | 1990 | 253 [1,089] 19)’ TS. {ee ae 
Lydia. angie 1890! 253 [1,059 | 19} T.S. ditto 
Stella . . ditto 1990 | 253 1,059 1 Hi TS. ditto 
Alma. ditto 1894 | 270 [1,145 | 19° | ‘TS. | Southampton and Havre 
Columbia * ditto 1s94 | 270 j1)145} 19 | TS. ditto 
London, Brighton and South (No sNewhaven and Die 
Brittany . Coast Ballwhs Company }| 182 | 281 | 605 | 18 | P| New ppe 
Normandy . ditto 1892 | 231 | 605] 18 | P. ' ditto 
Paris. ditto 1aaa | 250-6 | 804 ee P. ditto 
Rowen. oo. ditto 1888) 250-6 | 804) 192: PL | ditto 
Seaford, Seine, : 
end Tami~« ' ditto H | 
new steamers) 
Albert Victor .{j South-Eastern Railway Com-}) gq ) 259 | 614| 18 ° P, | Polkestoneand Boulogne 
Ducheasof York | ditto fon: 
(new steamer \ i : 
Louise Dugma’ - ditto 1s90' 360 | 816} 18 | P. | ditto 
Mary Beatrice . | ditto 1882 | 255 817} 18 | P. ditto 
; ¢' London, Chatham, and Dover i : cane 
Sateen (Etre) | melas] ms | De 
impress. 5 IPs ai 
Victoria ditto 1886 1030 | 19°) ditto 
Tavicta ® a ditto 1882 1,282 | 17 Pp ditto 
7 | | (Harwich to Antwerp, 
Amsterdam —.{, Omeh Bastern Railseay Com-1! ta04 | 30a [1,745 | 19 TS.) Hook, of Holland. 
au a 
ditto 194 | 302 |1,745| 19 | TS. ditto 
ditto 1893 300-5 | 1,635 19 T.s. ditto 
ditto 1994 | 302 [1,788 | 19 | TS. | ditto 


Hirondelle . 


Oriole. 
Philomel 
Seamew 


Columba, 
Jona 


Kohinoor 


la Marguerite . 
Royal Sovereign. 


Irene . 


{ 


| David Macbrayne ' 
“ | Victoria Steamboat Associa- 


Coast: 


Clyde Shipping Company 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
London and Edinburgh Ship- } 
ping Company } 

ditto 


ditto 
General Steam Navigation ) 
Company 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto | 


tion, and London and East 
Coast Express Steamship j 
Service 


ditto 


ditto | 
Corporation of the Trinity) | 
jouse J 


1890 241-6 | 1,170 
1888 | 238-3 | 1,067 
1889 343 | 1,187 
1887 | 341 | 1,162 
nog | 943 | 1,164 
1890 243 | 1,185 
1891, 249-8 | 1,083 
1887, 260 1,175 
1883 | 260-7 | 1,180 
1890 268 | 1,607 
18) 230 | 648 
Ins9 ' 236 622 
1898; 260 | 1,508 
Excursion STEAMFRES. 
1878 301-5 | 548 
1864 | 285-6 | 396 
1802 | 300-6 | 884 
| 
| 1894 380 | 2,204 
1893 | Bv0-2 | '891 
1890 | 924 | 543 


he Invicta is registered as a French vessel, in order to carry the French mails. 


ports, Ireland ond 
Glasgow 
ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
London and Leith 


ditto 
ditto 
{ London to English and 
Continental ports 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


(“pers to southern 


DIY NAD nnmpm wo 


Glasgow and Ardrishaig 
Citto 


London and Harwich 


| London and Boulogne 
| London and Ramsgate 
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tion for real solid comfort and for general 
efficiency ; but the three latest vessels of the 
line seem to surpass all their predecessors. 
They are large and fast twin-screw boats, and 
as their passage is intended to be always by 
night, the sleeping accommodation is particu- 
larly well looked after. The names of the 
four newest vessels are the Amsterdam, 
Berlin, Vienna, and Chelmsford. 

There is yet one other notable steamer, 
which, although she does not strictly come 
under the category of a channel or coasting 
steamer, yet spends all her time in our 
channels or round our coasts. 

The Trinity yacht Irene is a vessel that is 
seldom seen and still less often heard of; yet 
she is a very important craft, and without 
her the security enjoyed by travellers on the 
narrow seas would not be possible. 

The Irene is quite a modern boat, and was 
built by Palmer’s Shipbuilding and Iron 
Company, at Jarrow, in 1890. 

She is a twin-screw boat, 224 feet long, 
and can steam eighteen knots an hour. 

It is no stretch of imagination to call hera 
yacht, for she has most graceful lines and 
taunt, tapering masts. 

She is (if the Hibernianism may be per- 
mitted) a perfect gentleman, being not afraid 
of hard work, and not abashed in high 
places. Her ordinary duties are the placing 
and moving of lightships and buoys, and 
any similar work which the Trinity House 
may find for her to do. 

In this capacity she might be called a tug. 
She is also used at times by the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House as their yacht, 
and it is on board of her that they make their 
journeys of inspection round our coasts. 

But her most exalted occupation consists 
in piloting the Queen whenever she makes an 
excursion across the Channel. The Victoria 
and Albert, when she has the Queen on board, 
never puts to sea alone ; she is preceded by the 
Irene and escorted by two warships. Thus 
the Irene, though not, like the other steamers 
we have described, constructed for the use of 
the public, yet truly serves the public weal. 

Irene is indeed a fitting name for this 
handsome craft. Her work is a work of peace ; 
and the result of her work is prosperity and 
safety forall the various craft that crossand re- 
cross the channels that surround our coasts. 


—_s +e _ 


A LOST FRIEND. 


HAD 9 dog, and he is dead; 
I loved him well and he loved me; 
I stretch my hand to touch his head, 
I hunger for his sympathy ; 
And there 1s no one in his stend, 
For no one such a friend can be. 


We knew each other's mood and thought, 
We felt each other's joy and tears; 
Almost his battles I have fought ; 
In all my strivings he appears 
A silent friend, at hand, unsought ; 
My hopes were his, we had no fears. 


And in the night I heard the sound 
Of some one creeping up the stair, 
And then a dragging on the ground 
And heavy breathing of the air, 
And opening my door I found 
My dog in mortal pain was there. 


I took him in my arms and cricd 
In wild despair, “You shall not die”; 

And he could scarecly move, but tried 
To lick my hand in sad reply ; 

And then I clasped him to my side 
‘And tried to soothe his agony. 


His soft brown eyes Jooked up to mine, 
His tail moved slowly, and he thrust 

His paw into my hand, in sign 
Of boundless confidence, and just 

Gave one faint, tender, longing whine 
And one last lick of endless trust.—H. A. Is 
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SOME NEW GAMES FOR BOYS. 


By A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, etc.) 


T “leap-frog” with any object comes as 
natural to any boy as eating tarts, even 
though disaster be the end of it. This is 
probably accounted for, in the case of leap- 
frog at least, as being primarily the initial 
object over which our boys and future legis- 
lators “ o'erleap their vaulting ambition,” 


CHAPTER XIII.— LEAP-FROG RAC. 


by various tall, lean, lanky, and in one in- 
stance by a very fat boy. Only one little chap 
cleared, amidst great applause, the limb of 
the law, and the writer hopes he may be 
purdoned for introducing himself ds the 
youngster. It was his first athletic win. 


A frog-!cap race is very interesting. It 


The leapers should then toe the mark (see 
fig. 1), and on the signal being given should 
dash away — the leaper who clears his objects 
and reaches the winning tape first being the 
whiner, 

Another good race is the Team Frog-leap 
race. In this race there should be an equal 


Many of us can remember (the writer 
certainly can) our first stumble frog-leaping. 
Then our promotion to going over the baker's 
boy, then barking our knee and going over 
the Post-office pillar. 

One of the best items I ever saw at a 
School Sports was a frog-leap contest. Vari- 
ous objects—small boys, big boys, teachers 


Fig. 1. 


requires, however, plenty of boys to pose as 
the objects. Assuming, however, that this is 
possible, we will arrange the race to take 
place in the playground. 

If there are six competitors there should 
also be arranged six rows of objects for them 
to clear out, and when stools, forms, etc., are 
not availabie in suflicient quantities, nothing 


number of leapers—for the purpose of de- 
scription say six a-side. They should be 
aryanged in exact parallel lines with each 
other, and assume the positions of objects. 
The last in each team should toe the mark 
(see fig. 2), and on the signal be'ng given 
should leap over his objects and pass the 
winning post 4s soon as possible. The next 


standing up, were safely negotiated by several 
of the competitors. 

The committee were in despair for a new 
“object” when one suddenly appeared in 
the majestic bearing of the village policeman. 

For a consideration, Justice on this occasion 
allowed itself to be humbled and “ sat upon” 


Fig. 2. 


better can be arranged than five or six boys 
for each row. These objects should all keep 
a strap to the same height, and the first 
object should be a little lower than the 
others, the rest gradually increasing in 
height until the last object stands erect 
with head bent forward. 


(To be continued.) 


last object should tien, »s soon as le has 
been cleared, run off and do likewise, then 
the next shonld follow suit, until all have 
cleared their objects ; the final boys, having 
nothing to clear, should make off for the 
winning tape. The team who all reach the 
tape first to be the winners. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
[Continued from p. 632.] 


V. Handwriting. 


[" this subject it will be remembered (vide 
p. 62) we offered prizes to the value 
t Three Guineas for the best copy of 
?salm exxi. 

Our Award is as follows: 


Jusion Divisios (all ages up to 10). 
Prises—bs, each. 


\LBERT HAWKgR, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton- 
stone. 
*uncY D. PARTINGTON, Worthing High School, Sussex. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[The names are arranged in order of merit.} 


Ernest Clinch, Elizabeth M. Crisp. Lilian M. Dixon, 
wnette Alethia Pragnell, Constauce H. Foster, 
Tubert Earl Gibson John Lane, Geoffrey Holt Isitt, 
Terbert Gordon Wickenden, Kathleen Westhorpe Brice, 
‘ral Wel!s, Jolin Cook, Harry Gray. Charles Leheup, 
tenben James, Eleanor R. Upton, Kenneth B. Gray, 
Filliam King, Elizabeth M. Brown, Edwin Inge 
Thite, dwin Churehill, Michael Dewar, John Munro 
Fest, Ada E, B. Giles, Annie E. Pepper, Douglas G. 
tobb, Gertrude W. Rison, Oswald Bowerman, Alfred 
‘ordon Palmer, Lydia K. Moorcroft, T. S. Wraith, 
lester: Dewar, Norman Crockatt, Norman A. P. 
lewitt. 


Jusior Division (age 10 years). 
Prize—7s. 6d. 


Vittiam J. PercivaL Cuurcu, The College, Chur- 
well, Leeds. 
CRRTIFICATER. 

William Crockatt, Florence L, Bate. Lilla Shadbolt, 
fax G. Jemmett, Frank Last, Thomas De Edward 
. Holden, Henry Woodman, Hugh Quinn, Richard 
tussell, Herbert Monk, Harry Dew, Leonurd Kern, 
sonion Ward, John B. Marks, Clurles Burt, 
Giiham, Albert Drewer, Herbert EK. Evans, 
W. Trotuan, Ralph G. P. Perry, Churles W. 
fensman, Catherine Webster, Arthur ‘kin, Harry 
mith, Henry Miller, Perey Slade, Willi Clements, 
amuel Allen, William Enever, Frauk Headington, 
fugh Bell McMinn, Rennie Stephenson, Alice Cooper, 
mes A. Haley, Alex Wellsteed, John Andrews, Annic 
‘ing, William John Foxall, William C. Choyce, 
idwin Matthews, William Cook, Sidney Callick, 
‘harles Nevin, Arthur Gibson, Fred Miller, Henry 
terbey, Frank Daltrey, Albert Langford, Alfred Brown, 
yeorge Norden, William Green, Victor Buckley, L. 
sunker. Charles Garduer, Henry Wright, Ernest A. 
fiddleton, Samuel T. Baptist, Prederick T. Elvy, 
“hurstan E. Pragnell, E. 4. L. Cox, Willie D. Palmer, 
leorge F. Merchunt, Harry Graves, Herbert W. 
{urnford. 


Junion Division (age 11 years). 
Prise—Is. 6d. 
\pwakp Huanst, The College, Churwell, Leeds. 
CERTIFICATES. * 
First Grade. 


John R. McKenzie, Ernest A. Seabrook, Joseph 
traime, Harold F. Lockyer, Jolin A. Henderson, 
lerbert G. Misson, Alexaider Patch, Lionel Hurris, 
‘rayton George, John Bullivant, Harry Collett, James 
‘artington, George D. C. Stokes, Wilfred E. Jervis, 
i Blenman, Arthur R. Haigh, Frank Hutson, 
dudley A. K. Allen, RW. H. Blackwood, Harry Q. 
faoqueen, Gordon C. Dunn, Henry B. Painter, David 
‘rr, Thomaa Hayes, George Morley, Alexander Bryant, 
Filia Cook, Frei Olinek, Henry Tolley, Perey 
vayer, Robert G. Chase, Arthur F. Brown, Hilda 
treach. 


Second tirade. 
Clarence Nicholas, Fred Derbyshire, Charles Wyatt, 
’red Pepperill, Arthur Astrew, Bertie Algar, Wilfred 
B. Shaw, Alexander G. Sutherlaud, Ellen L. Rison, 
haries Hemaley, Frauk Clarke, Robert Hedley, Charles 
Vataon, Duncan Michie, Mary Imrie, Siduey A: Rogers, 
Vinifrel G. Chinneck,’ Scott Duncan, A. C. Davis, 
‘agar ©. Vodden, George K. Cotton, Albert Mega, 
Valter Carter, Sydney Pearce, Henry Jones, Herbert 


iperring, Charles R. Munday, Hardld Mills, Harry 


Yirth, Hubert J. Poole, William J. Bradley. 


Third Grade, 


Lewis Giles, Alfred Stone, Sidney Kent, Arthur 
Yarrison, John Kearney, John M. Jenkinson, Edith 
4 Upton, William Day, Frank Norman, Arthur 
jor, Stavley Lambert, Arthur Hull, Stanley’ @. Ball, 
Douglas Johneon, Hubert N. Spencer, James H. 
Bleck, G. B. Symonds, James Grant, Charles 8. 
<impton, William F. White, Ernest C. Fatre, Walter 
folmeun, Kitty Reaton, Chatles E, Taylor, Mitwuu H. 
Kent, J. 0. Baker. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


PUZZLES WITH DRAUGHTSMEN. 


West bess and girls are not aware of the fact that 
AM “several highly interesting puzzles, requiring uo 
certain amount of ingenuity in their solution, may be 
framel with the aid of ordinary draughtamen.” I have 
seen inany people completely mystified by the follow- 
ing, after being actually shown with board and 
draughts. 

(1) Having three white and three black pieces, 
placed as in the diagram, to reverse the positions— 
viz, move the whites into the squares occupied by 
the blacks, and tice sersd, Conditions.—The pieces 
must be moved towards the opposite corner in the 
case of each colour, and must. be moved either into the 
next square if vacant, or by leaping over one piece of 
the opposite colour. 


Original Position. 


The mode of moving is as follows : 


Position 3. WWWB@BB. Position 3. WW @ 
BWBB. Position 4.W @WBWBB. Position 5. 
WBW @WBB. Position 6. W BW BW @ B. Posi- 
tion7. WBWBWB@. Position’. © BWB@ BW. 
Position 9. WB@BWBW. Position 10, @BWB 
WBW. Position 11. B@ WBWBW. Position 12 
BBW @WBW. _ Position 13. BBWBW @ W. 
Position 14. BB WB @ WW. Position 15. BE@ B 
WWW. Position 16. BBB @ WWW. 

Thess moves may be shown rapidly to anyone who 
has no previous knowledge of the puzzle, and although 
the thing appears simple at first sight he may take 
hours to unravel the mystery. 

(2) Having eight pieces in a row, to arrange them 
in four groups of two. Conditions of Moving.—Picces 
ta be moved singly and to hop over two on each 
ovcusion, 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


* COOOCOO0O0O 


‘ 

2. 2 3 5 6 7 8 
6 4 

3. 1 2 8 5 1 8 
6 8 4 
4. I 2 3 5 7 
5 6 1 8 4 
“i 2 3 5 7 


_Our rewlers will perceive that on each occasion the 
piece moved travels over fro others. Now let them 
attempt to do it by themselvex, When the moves are 
known the puzzle may be made more complicated 
and diMeult for others by taking any even number of 
pieces above ight and working on the same principle. 
For instance, {f sixteen are taken the whole may be 
moved as two groups of eight exactly as «scribed. 
If twelve are taken, No. 4 is placed upon No. 1 and 
No. 9 upon No. 12, leaving vight adjaceut men in the 
middle, and so on with any nuinber. 

(3) Fox and Geese with draughts. A draughtboard 
aul draughts may be utilised to play this game. Take 
four white pieces to represent yeese and one black 
piece to represent the fox. Place the geere upon the 
four black squares at one side of the board, and the 
fox upon a black square farther up. The object of the 
keene is to pen the fox up, and they must only move 
forward diagonally one squareat atime. The object of 
the fox is to break through their serried ranks; it may 
go backwanis and forwards diagonally. one square at @ 
time, but in order to break through must not hop over 
‘one of the geese. Although, if carefu'lr manipulated, 
the geese can pen the fox up, the latter can make it 
very awkward for the geese. 


THE PAPER BOAT. 


Sexy V. NortH writes tous from Basinghall Street : 
4) © Having invented a paper boat which I think may 
be of interest to your readers, I herewith enclose in- 
structions Low to majo the same. 


1 


“Take a strip of paper four times as long aa its 
width, then fold the ends towards the centre (fig. 1). 


B 


D 
Fic. 2. 


Fie. 1, 


“ Next fol] the four corners of each of the two squares. 
80 produced towards their reepective centres. marked 
A on fig. 1, the two outer corners of each being of 
double thickness, and you have fig. 2. 

“Ten fold from a ‘to p, and from ¢ aud p to the 


centre x (fig. 2), producing fg. 3. 


. Wey, 
Fic. 3, Fig. 4 


“Then fold again from A to R (fig. 3), pull up the 
lap at excl end, pinch square ulong she dotted lines (fig. 


4), und the bout is finished. 
sal ENS 


A Heavy Responsibility ! 


T5% 


Corresp 


G. PanxeR.—Brass or any hard metal {s suitable for 
the rings. Lead would not do; it is too soft. The 
diaphragm should be held firmly ; any looseness in 
its fixing prevents it vibrating properly, and takes 
away from the clearness of the sound produced. 


ZeNo.—The way to build the model locomotive so as 
to reduce the cost of material wou'd be to employ 
various odd things for the different parts, such as 
brass tubing for cylinders in place of castings, and 
stout tin for frame instead of sheet brass, and doubt- 
less a little thinking out will enable you to utilise 
odd things from the scrap heap which will make a 
considerable saving in the total oost ; but of course it 
will not be so perfect as a model. although with due 
care you may get it to work satisfactorily. 


‘T. Funstss.—Our article contains all the ncedful infor- 


mation, but you can get the latest official instructions 
by applying to the Secretary, Pharmaceutical 
Society, Bloomsbury Sqr WAC. p 
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gondeincee, 


say0o— 


Gas Esaixé (Australia). — The illustrations were 
drawn as large as possible for space at disposal for 
the sake of clearness, and had they been drawn to 
scale, the small size would have made them practic- 
ally eless to work from ; therefore it was stated 
that full-sized working drawings were to be had 
from the firm mentioued at a nominal price; and if 
you have sufficient knowledge of the subject to be 
able to make your own patterns for castings, we 
would advise you to get the working drawings, as all 
details and necessary thickness of metal is shown on 
them, But unleas you have had considerable experience 
in pattern-making, you will find it much the cheaper 
way to purchase the castings ready made, as the 
cylinder hax a water jacket cast on, which is rather 
a difficult job for an amateur to undertake. The 
bore is 1h in., stroke 2% in., crank shaft is § in. 
in diameter, aud piston 29 in. long. 


Constant READER.—Never break such an engagement. 


Keep it up. 


L. Wixcn.—You coul waterproof your small tent by 
A:s-olving au ounce of alum in one quart of water, 
and an ounce of sugar of lead in another, and mizing 
the solutions. Dip the tent in this, and let it drip 

This mixture w1'l waterproof any clothes, and 

at used for soldiers’ uniforms at the Pimliso 

Government Clothing Factory. 


Neion.—The pawnbrokers’ thre? balls are the arnie 
of the Medici, who male their fortune by money-leed- 
ing in swa!l amounts. 


A,G.G.—You will not be accepted if you are unier 
the measurement. What is the use of having « 
standard measurement under stch circumstances 


Hexny.—It would be simply waste of money aul time. 
The police in British Bechuanaland are recruited 
locally, and there is a sufficient supply of recruits oe 
the spot, As fur as Australia is concerned, the lowest 
fare is now fourteen guinens ; but there are rather tov 
many mechanics there ut present. The only noni- 
nateil passazes are to Queensland and Weston Are 
trulia: but in Queensland they only want comestic 
servants, farm labourers, ploughimen, and gardeners 
and in Western Australia they only want widows aad 
single women. 


Tey Yeans' SCRSCRIBER.—All we can say is that the 
system of paying premiums in this country to cain 
instruction in farming in Canada is considered by 
the Canadian Government to be unnecessary. Yoaue 
men who are going to Canada in onder to obtai: + 
knowlelze of farming are advised to pay no ft 
the kind to any private ayeney, but to apply « 
High Commizsioner fur Canada, 17 Viewria Stree. 
Westminster, 


INSTANTOGRAPH.—The plate from which the negative 
you mention was male was, probably, one from « 
box which had been kept some time in an imp: 
atmosphere, The blue appearance you tent. 
often happens in such cases,or when the plates sr 
very rich in silver, It does nop do the prints anv 
harm, so we think you need not trouble about 1. 
As we have no guide whatever to the compositio 
of the developer you used, we cannot, obviously, sas 
by what the effect was produced. Tne acid alm 
bath is merely one in which a few drops of 
phuric acid per ounce are added to the ordinary. 
solution. You will find it in the book you mention 
on page 93, amongst the details of development of 
bromide paper, and also on page 64, The deve. 
lopers you mention will do very well for the Ilterd 
Rapid plates. 

§. J. R.—If you want to keep the light going for = 
long, the battery described in number 577 wot 
answer best; but we recommend you to make {| 
dynamo, instructions for which you will find in 
monthly part for March 1891. Lighting lamps & 
means of batteries is rarely satisfacto! In 
battery ought the carbon to touch the zinc, or 
will fail to get a current. Enough solution 0: 
Dichromate of potash fs uscd to nearly fill the ja: 
round the porous pot. The Gassner dry ba:tery 
gives about 24 volts per cell. 


P.W. C.—If you “cannot afford a dynamo” we re 
commend you not to attempt it, as, using a batters, 
it would certainly cost you a good deal more. We 
are sorry to damp your ardour, but in this case it is 
the best course. 


Od8e(s.—We recommend yon to spend a little more o2 
‘the lens and to have the unbound ~ Instantograph, 
which is cheaper. Unless you are going to India 
you do not want it bound, and it is heavier. Our 
idea ix: Instantograph and tripod, without lens 
V. 15s.; Rapid Rectilinear leas by Messrs ‘Taylor, 
Taylor & Hobson (Slate Street Works, Leicester) 

21. 16s, ; total, 4l. 1s. This is only 11s, more than 
‘our arrangement, and is a much better bargain. 

We ean recommend the" al,” “ Castle" (Maw 

son & Swau), “Phenix,” and many other branis 

You must find out for yourself which suits you best. 


G. C. FELTON.—You bad better write for particulars 
to Messrs, J. Lancaster & Son, Colmore Row, Bir- 
mingham. The camera would easily come by parcels 
post for about 2s. 3d., and the tripod for another 
Bs, 6d. You could send the money by means of a 
postal order, we presume. The camera you mention 
fs quarter-plate size. But surely you have plenty of 
dealers in Wellington | Why do you not get ore 
nearer at hand —say at Messrs, Barraud & Sous 
Molesworth Street ? 


Summer Rambles! 
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“Old Chums" in Piping Times of Peace! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by F. W. BURTON.) 
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THE RIDERS; OR, THROUGH FOREST 
A TALE OF FLOWERS AND FILIBUSTERS. 


“ Qewnores,” said Joaquin, “ you must 

leave when the moon rises. I will 
steer you through the canal. The flowers 
will be lowered to you outside——” 

“But you return with us?” asked 
Harry. 

“I shall not leave Momborunca again, 
nino. 1 will be buried with my fore- 
fathers.” 

“ All of us understand that feeling and 
honour it,” said Hertz. ‘ But think, Joa- 
quin! You are burying not only yourself 
but your child. TPedro has many years 
to live, we hope. What will he learn 
here to fit him for a place in the modern 
world? He will see great changes. It 
is likely that white men will penetrate 
even to this city before long. At this 
time he could speak with them, claim his 
rights and live among them. But he 
will forget even their language. Is it not 
to be feared that they will treat him as a 
savage? Consider this, and for Pedro's 
sake return with us.” * 

“T have thought of that, Sevtor,” Joa- 
quin replied with emotion. “If you were 
returning towarjs Leon I would ask you 
to take charge of Pedro. But I must 
stay.’ He paused a moment as if 
deliberating whether to speak out. 
“ Senor, we fear that the end is at hand. 
The wild men of the forest have lost 
respect for the god whom they never 
knew—never worshipped—never! To- 
day we were saved—but the god has 
warned us. ‘This is his last home and he 
is about to quit the earth. We are old, 
all but one—and Pedro. In a few years 
the last of us elders will have passed away, 
and the god lingers only till that time. 
Then the young will go forth—whither he 
directs them—I know not! The palaces 
and the temples will be abandoned. When 
the white men come they will find no living 
creatures here but the wild animals!” 

“But where will they go—what will 
they do?" cried Harry. ‘“ You mean the 
young Indian and Nindiri and Pedro?" 

“1 say, nino, 1 know not!” 

“But pardon ine. Surely they will 
not withdraw to live among the Guatusos ? 
And how are they to get even food to eat 
among white people?” 

Joaquin smiled faintly. “The god will 
leave them his treasure when he departs!" 

“Oh !—and——"’ Harry hesitated. “Is 
it a great treasure?" 

The old man almost laughed. “No one 
knows how great.” 

Tucker was vastly interested. “Have 
you seen it, Indio?“ he asked in Spanish. 

Joaquin did not laugh with him. 
“Yes,” he answered briefly. 

“Gold, I suppose, and emeralds may 
be? Now is there a boat-load 2” 


© Mr. Hertz mi 


ell suppose that either Nicaragua, 


or Costa Rica woulu surely become se civilised in a low 
Years ns to explore at least the Guatuso territory, 

ching: for a lundred miles i 
const. But nearly forty 


Ricans have intersee 
few miles on either wile of 
utterly unknown, Nicuri 


nintry is till 
as done nothing, 


By AsHMore RussaN AND FREDERICK BOYLE, 


Joint Authors of “ The Orchid Seekers,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXV.—AN ANCIENT PLAYGROUND. 


“ Many boats,” he replied with distaste, 
and rose abruptly. 

“My!” exclaimed the Sergeant ; “ how 
the turkey buzzards will fly around them 
boats when they put into New York, or 
London, England ! ” 

They wanted to ask a thousand ques- 
tions, but Joaquin’s confidential mood had 
passed. 

“I will come for you when the moon 
rises,” he said. 

“One moment,” Hertz interposed. 
“We must pay our debts. You have no 
use for money now, but little Pedro would 
like the dollars to play with, I dare- 
say.” 

He counted out the sum and the child 
took it with delight, Joaquin smiling sadly. 

As he went Harry cried—-‘* We are s0 
anxious to see more of this wonderful 
place—and of you, too, Joaquin! It will 
soon be dark, but you could show us things 
by lantern-light, if you would. It's our 
very last night, Joaquin !"” 

“Come then, nizio,”’ 
kindly. 

It was quite unexpected. Imagine their 
joy! Taking the lanterns and a store of 
candles, for dusk was already settling 
down, they started. 

Joaquin led them first to the pyramid 
whence they had seen the great Idol. 
They were a little disappointed, but of 
course they did not say so. The light 
strengthened as they climbed the winding 
terraces, and at the top, above the highest 
trees, they could see every detail of the 
architecture distinctly. It will be remem- 
bered that they merely glanced at the 
building on their first visit, when they 
perceived that it was apparently two 
storeys high. But on that occasion the 
grand Teocalli drew all their attention. 

“Was—” Harry corrected himself— 
“7s this a temple, Joaquin?” 

“Tt was once,” he answered. 

The whole front, measuring some fifty 
feet in length, and containing three door- 
ways, glistened with painted ornaments of 
stucco, which here and there had fallen 
away. Each doorway terminated above 
in a point, as did every arch and ceiling 
they had observed in the City. Strikingly 
beautiful must the edifice have been in 
its prime, and though ruinous, with shrubs 
growing on the roof, it remained beauti- 
ful still. 

They followed Joaquin through the 
centre doorway and crossed an outer cor- 
ridor. It was necessary to light candles 
here. When they could perceive what 
was before them, they stopped, marvelling. 

“We never saw this,” said Harry, with 
something of awe. 

Immediately in front, opposite the 
chief doorway, and full in the flood of 
light which entered there, was a curious 
open chamber or recess, rectangular in 
shape, not unlike the proscenium of a 
theatre, but constructed wholly of stone. 
Afterwards, when they recalled its dimen- 
sions, they judged it to be about fourteen 


he answered 
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feet wide, ten feet high, and seven feet i 
depth. 

“It's like the structure which Stephe: 
calls an oratorio at Palenque, " Ham 
muttered. 

Everywhere the outer surface wa 
sculptured. On either hand the pc 
which supported the roof and terminate: 
the side walls bore the figure of a war 
attired in strange garments lavishly ct 
namented, and wearing a headdre 
apparently of quetzal plumes, carved i 
high relief and painted; similar smalle 
figures filled a space of two feet or so- 
the step between the floor of this singuls 
chamber and that of the lofty corridor i 
which it stood. Above, an ornamer 
resembling a winged globe, frequent i 
that ruined city, stretched all aloo; 
Pendent from the roof within, was _ 
kind of censer carved 4 jour, so that U. 
light would shine through. It hung b 
a rod of stone. 

“The Sacred Fire!” murmured Her‘: 
“this must be the Holy of Holies!” 

But the back wall of the recess fixe 
their attention. It appeared to consi=t« 
a single slab at least ten feet wide and si 
high, covered with sculptured figures an 
hieroglyphs. Harry took the Collector 
arm and drew him to the left side. 

“Can you make out that figure in v: 
centre?" he asked excitedly. 

Hertz looked intently. ‘It isa cross. 
he answered. “How strange—in such 
place!” 

“There is a similar cross at Palenqy 
but Stephens doesn't attempt to expla: 
it” ‘ 

Surmounted by the figure of a bird wit 
strange rigid plumes, doubtless intende 
to represent the quetzal, though its claw 
reseinbled those of an eagle, it stretchc 
from the floor almost to the top of the lal 

But so overloaded was it with orn: 
ments that the shape could scarcely be de 
fined without a steady scrutiny. Smalk 
crosses of various form they made «: 
among the sculpturings — Maltese, 5 
Andrew's, Taus, and square crosses- 
that in the centre was of the shape iden: 
fied with our Saviour. 

On either hand stood the figure of 
man—repetitions of those on the pit! 
outside. That on the right, of gigant: 
proportions, appeared to be making 3 
offering to the bird, or to the cross; ?) 
face of the other figure, smaller in siz 
wore acontemplative expression. Hier 
glyphs filled all the remaining space ¢ 
each side—twelve perpendicular colum: 
of tablets reaching from floor to roof. 1. 
these passed almost unnoticed, 80 abs 
ing was the Emblem of the Christus. 
faith in that heathen temple. . 

Joaquin was regarding them with 
curious expression. Doubtless he cet! 
understand how the sacred | emblem 1 
that place would affect Christians. 

“What does the cross mean here 
among your people ?"’ Harry asked. _ 

“Tt means the power of the god, =! 


hich for us is hope and trust,” * he 
ns wered. 

“ But you have it in several forms,” re- 
ined Harry, pointing them ou:—" every 
rm, I think.” 
~All mean what I have told you,” 
daqyuin answered alittle impatiently. 
Come, I will show yon how the great 
isn played of old.’ Perhaps h2 did not 
are to be examined closely upon religi- 
as matters. 

“Plavel?" muttered the Sorgeant. 
Played ? Does the old heathen mean ter 
ay as them antediluv'ans playel games 
ke Christian folks? Oh, ‘twas bowls 
aaybe to solemn music with tho skulls o° 
he'r victims. I've seed a pictur’ of old Kid 
n’ his messmates at that game atop of 

mountain, with fire comin’ out o’ the 
yeholes o' the skulls they're bowling.” 

“Why,” said Harry, “it does seem nn- 
atural somehow that the men who raised 
hese astonishing buildings should play 
ames. Can you guess what Joaquin 
neans, Mr. Hertz?" 

“Pretty well; but I won't spoil your 
urprise."” 

With intense curiosity they followed 
foaqnin, descending the pyramid and 
vassing behind it along a very narrow 
rack cut through the bush. There were 
nins on every side here, of good stone 
1ouses apparently, sculptured and painted. 
{he path wound among them for some 
rindreds of yards until, directly in front, 
‘ose a wall not less than thirty feet high, 
yroken as it was. And the path led 
sraight to a doorway. They entered. 

A long court lay before them—so long 
hat their lanterns could not show the 
farther end. In the excitement of the 
liscovery they did not notice that its 
vavement was clear of bushes and alaost 
en. Passing up they saw that stately 
oditices overshadowed it on either 
ide. These were ruined and trees grew 
ipon them, but they could make out flat 
‘oofs fifty feet aloft. At the very end stood 
1 shrine—an altar with idol overthrown 
ind a small square structure with a stone 
‘eat—possibly, as Hertz thought, used by 
ha priest for robing or for retirement. 
ere was one similar at the end by 
vhich they entered. Behind each of 
hese, fixed among the stones aloft, 
vas a gigantic head, six feet in height, 
vith deep-cut, expanded eyes. Saving 
hose objects, the parallel walls stood 
mooth, more than thirty feet high. 
imooth also was the flagged pavement. 
Vhilst Hertz got out his measuring tape 
‘ack raised a lantern and surveyed the 
urious scene. 

“Now,” said he dubiously, “if it 
vasn't too absurd I should think this a 
ennis court.”” 

“Never mind the absurdity,” Hertz 
nswered, fixing his tape beneath the 
vonderous head. “ That's just whatit is.” 
ind he started off to measure. 

« Did yon hear what Mr. Hertz said, 
larry?” cried Jack. 

«Yes. I believe it—I'll believe anything 
f those old Indians.” 

“Ther’ ain't no need ter say old 
nd’ans, Rosebud,’ the Sergeant ex- 


? Avecording to Mr. Squier, the cross so frequently. 
sadon Central American moninents is an ewble: 
1 saquahuitl, or the » Ts 

MW. Desire Charnay, inh 
ities of the New World,” ascribes it to T. 
1 hain. 


he Ancient 
or, the god. 
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claimed. “I take it there’s a young ‘un 
as makes some sort of a e here. Look 
how clean it all air! Ask Pow-wow. He 


kinder don't seem ter love me.” 

Joaquin answered quite cheerfully when 
there was no question of religion. 

“Our young men have played here 
always, nivio—till now.” 

“ Ask him if they play with a bat and a 
ball?” Jack exclaimed eagerly. 

That was too much for Harry's 
Spanish, but by gestures he put the 
question, and Joaquin nodded, smiling. 

“Look above !’’ he said. 

“Three hundred and twenty five feet 
long, a hundred and thirteen feet between 
the walls, which are thirty-two feet high, 
as I guess,” said Hertz, returning. “ But 
where is the ring? Oh, are you looking 
for it?, The lantern scarcely throws so 
high—Why, there, of course !—You see 
that big circular stone yonder —it’s twenty 
feet from the ground. There should be 
another opposite.” They crossed the 
court to the other parallel wall. “ Yes— 
there it is, midway, as you see! It'll 
be six fect or more across, I suppose. 
And do you see a little hole in it ?”” 

“I think so,” said Jack, raising the 
lantern high above his head. “But 
it’s not more than three inches diameter.” 

“Well, that—but we'll ask Joaquin 
what the arrangement is for.” 

Joaquin, smiling, made believe to strike 
a ball at the rebound and aim it through 
the little hole in the carved stone ring 
more than twenty feet aloft. Pedro, 
entering into the fun, uttering wild cries 
of delight, danced a moment and ran full 
speed down the court. 

« What on earth does the child mean ?” 
Jack exclaimed. 

“T should opine,” said the Sergeant, 
“as when a man has put a ball through 
that there hole he spanks all the young 
folks in the neighbourhood.” 

“Most interesting,” muttered Hertz. 
“In this strange and wonderful place, 
boys, they have kept up a practice of 
which we hear in Mexico at the conquest. 
If a player made the attempt to strike his 
ball through that hole and failed, the 
spectators stripped him and shared all his 
ornaments. The king himself had to give 
up even his dress to the last rag. But if 
he sneceeded he stripped everyone he 
could catch. So the whole crowd ran like 
little Pedro, hurrying to get through the 
doorway, which, as you see, is very 
narrow *—Isn't that so, Joaquin?” he 
added, translating. 


quoting from Torquemada (* Monarquia 
i ii.), has the following : The 


© Char 


xed in the walls 22 
t h, At each extremity of the court stood a sma:l 
temple in which preliminary ceremonies were performed 
hefore opening t It played with a large 
1 rei the player to 
the gronnd, and to 
fo make the ball re- 
bound, But the greatest feat was to send the ball 
throwsh the ring, when a scramble, a rush, and much 
confusion followed, the winner baving the right to 
plunder the spectators of their valuables. Senditye the 
hall through the ring required s9 mueh dexterity that 
he who suceeeded was credited with a bad con: 
or enpposed to be doomed to an early death."— The 
Ancwnt Citics of the New World, p, 8. 
‘Phe tennis court at Chiohen-Itzs in Yucatan, mea- 
sured and rived by M. Charnay (pp. 358-61), is 
similar in dimensions to that visited by onradventurers 
It conrists of two perpendienlar, 
fect apart, 335 feet long, by 34 thick 
I south, But the stone 
» the centre of the inner walls, facing each other, 
ure ozly about 15 feet from the ground. 
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“Yes, Setor.” 

“Has he known any man who could 
do it once in a hundred times? ” asked 
Jack. “It is a wonderful stroke!” 

Joaquin replied that he had known 
several who could do very much better 
than that. But the question roused pain- 
ful memories, no doubt. All his loon 
returned and he led the way out, seying, 
“You must get some sleep, Sertores /” 
The show was over! 

They needed sleep in truth, for a long 
journey Jay before them, and the agitation 
of the day had been tremendous. The 
Caribs who kept watch had difficulty in 
rousing them when Joaquin reappeared. 
All was ready. Mustered on the terrace, 
they looked for the last time on that 
Stutely fayade, gleaming white in the 
moonbeams, crowned with glittering foli- 
age chequered with black shadows. On 
the path, familiar now, they noted each 
altar and statue and pile of ruin with a 
lingering gaze. It was hard to go and 
leave such mystery unsolved. What had 
they seen after all—what learned of this 
world wonder! And there was a man 
among them who could tell so much if he 
were willing and they had time to listen ! 
The Sergeant even felt this. 

« Mister,’ he said abruptly—not one had 
spoken since they left the palace—“ it 
scems to me we're a wasting a chance as 
mortal man never had afore, nor, mayhap, 
will ever have agen. Let Rosebud ask 
the Ind’an once more ter read them scn’p- 
ters. I’m one as ‘ll stop a twelvemonth 
if he will.” 

“Ask him, Harry," said Hertz. But 
Joaquin shook his head without replying. 

« He might tell us how that sword got 
here!” Jack exclaimed. 

Again Harry ventured a question. 

“It is a long story, nito,” Joaquin 
answered. ‘ There is not tite.” 

They found the load of orchids gone— 
the dug-out emptied. Whilst the Caribs 
and Pepe arranged the baggage Harry 
took Joaquin aside. 

“There is one more question I beg to 
put, if it will not offend you——" 

You can never offend me," said Joa- 
quin softly. , 

«Then I would ask why you were 
living as a poor peon in Nicaragua when 
we met? You have, you say, a great 
treasure, this city with all its glorious 
associations for a home, and kinsfolk here. 
Why did you leave them to earn your 
bread among the Christians ?” 

“TI will tell you, mito. It is many 
years ago. There were few of us then, 
and very few children. We resolved to 
go out—four young men—and take wives 
among the Indians of Leon, to whom we 
are known. The treasure is not ours—we 
took nothing. Two were killed; one re- 
turned with his grandson and died here. 
Tam the fourth—Come! They are wait- 
ing!” 

Through the black tunnel they passed 
once more, turned the boat, and followed 
the canal. At the entrance the new dug- 


ce Charles might very 
ain. Though fashion 
our chief strects wae 


well have trought it from > 
able to the degree that one 
named Pall Mall, no description of the manner cf 
playing has yet been found. But uumberless allusions 
inform us that striking the ball throngh a hole some 
height above the ground was the s}ccial object, 
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out was lying untouched. Drawing near, 
they beheld two figures clothed in white, 
sitting on the wall above —the young 
Indian and Nindiri, with the load of or- 
chids besido them. As the boat came 
beneath they lowered it, Nindiri leaning 
back, her pretty brows frowning and her 
teeth clenched with the effort, whilst the 
youth encouraged her. Jack heard his 
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pleasant murmurs and her soft laughter. 
Then the orchids were arranged and tied 
down, one boat and then the other forced 
into the stream. They shook hands with 
Joaquin, expressing as best they could 
their gratitude—words failed indeed, but 
they added arms and tools and everything 
that could be spared. 

All the while those two stood aloft side 


by side, figures of snow in the moonlight. 
The boats pushed off—the Caribs gave 
way. 

» Adios, Joaquin!” all cried. 
Nindiri! ” Jack added. 

A silvery voice replied, with laughter 
in its tones— 

“ Adios, Jack!” 


(To be continued.) 


« Adios, 
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CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 


By Juixs VERNE, 


Auchor of “Rodolphe de Gortz,” “ Adrift in the Pacific,” etc. ele. 


Da house in which Mr. Tyreomel lodged 

was in the neighbourhood of the 
Canongate, the windows looking out on to 
the valley in which runs the railway. It 
was a glooiny, uncomfortable house up one 
of those sordid, insanitary alleys known 
as closes, running out of this historic 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


the morning of June 26, Captain Antifer 
and the banker, Zambuco, accompanied 
by Juhel, arrived, just as eight o’clock 
was striking from the neighbouring 
church. Ben Omar had not been asked 
to join them, his presence being useless 
at this first interview ; and consequently, 


“A gloomy, uncomfortable house.” 


much to his disgust, Saouk was also 


thoroughfare, which, under different 
names, extends from the Palace of Holy- 
rood to Edinburgh Castle—one of the 
four Scottish fortresses which, by the 
articles of the Treaty of Union, have always 
to be kept in repair. 

It was at the door of this house that, on 


absent. If the minister divulged the 
secret of the latitude he would not be 
there to hear it, and it would therefore be 
impossible for him to outstrip Antifer in 
the search for island number three. 

As to the bargeman, he remained at 


the hotel, and, while awaiting the return 
of the visitors, amused himself by contem- 
plating the marvels of Princes Street, and 
the pretentious elegancies of the Scott 
monument. As far as Juhel was con- 
cerned, it had not been possible to dispense 
with him, as his uncle required his 
services as interpreter. It can be 
imagined how eager they were to find 
where island number three was situated. 

Saouk, if may be observed, was furious 
when he found himself left behind, and, 
as usnal, vented his anger on Ben Omar. 

“Yes! it is your fault,” he shouted, 
knocking over some of the furniture, 
“and I have a great mind to pay you out 
with a good thrashing!” 

“ Excelleney, I did all I could——” 

“No, you did not do all you could. You 
should have forced yourself on this 
rascally sailor, and told him that your 
presence was necessary, and that you 
would be there. You would then have 
found out and told me about this new 
island, and I might have perhaps got 
there before the others. My plans were 
spoilt at Muscat, they were spoilt again at 
Ma-Yumba; do you think they are going 
to fail again because you remain stuck 
there on your feet like an old ibis stuffed 
with straw?” 

« T beg ——” 

“And I swear that, if I fail, it is your 
skin that will pay for it.” 

The scene continued in this way, and 
became so violent that the bargeman heard 
the noise. He went to the door of the 
room, and it was lucky for Saouk that he 
was speaking in Egyptian. If he had 
assailed Ben Omar in French, Tregomain 
would have discovered his abominable 
schemes, and learnt who the so-called 
Nazim really was, and treated that person- 
age as he deserved. 

“But although this was not revealed to 
him, he was thoroughly surprised at the 
violence with which Ben Omar was 
treated by his clerk, and saw that the 
young captain's suspicions were fully 
justified. : 

Entering the minister’s house, Captain 
Antifer, Zambuco, and Juhel began to 
ascend a wooden staircase with the aid 
of the greasy rope hanging on the wall. 
Never would the bargeman, thin as he 
might have become, have been able to 
make his way up these dark, narrow 
stairs. é 

The visitors reached the landing on the 
third floor, the last on this side of the 
house. In front of them was a small door 


na recess, on which was the name Tyr- 
‘omel. Antifer uttered a vigorous grunt 
of satisfaction, and knocked. 

The reply was a long time coming. 
Was not the minister at home? Why 
tot? Aman to whom you are bringing 
+ million or so 

A second knock, rather louder than the 
irst. 

This time there was a slight noise in the 
nterior of the room. It was not the 
loor that opened, but a little hole just 
ibove the name. 

Through this hole appeared a head, 
hat of the minister. 

“What do you want?” asked the 
ninister, in a tone that showed he 
vas not overpleased at being disturbed. 

“We wish to speak to you for a few 
ninutes,” said Juhel. 

“ What about?” 

“A matter of important business.” 

“T have no business—important or 
itherwise.”” 

“Ah!’ exclaimed Antifer, annoyed 
it so much delay. “Is he going to 
etrsin?” 

But as soon as the minister heard 
tim speak in French, he answered as 
fit were his native tongue. 

“Are you Frenchmen, then?” 

“ Prenchmen,” replied Juhel. 

And imagining that it might facili- 
ate their introduction into the minis- 
er's room, he added, “ Frenchmen, 
vho heard your sermon yesterday.” 

“And who think of becoming con- 
verts to my teaching?" asked the 
ninister. 

“ Perhaps.” 

“On the contrary,” said Antifer, 
‘he must be converted to onrs, unless 
1e chooses to give up his share me 

The door was opened and the three 
‘isitors found themselves in the minis- 
er’s presence. 

It was one room, lighted at the end 
vy the window looking out over the 
avine. In one corner was an iron 
vedstead, with a straw mattress and 
» counterpane 5 in another corner was 
. table with a few toilet utensjfs. 
‘here was a bench for a scat. There 
ras a cupboard in which the minister 
ept his clothes. On a shelf were 2 
aw books and writing materials. 
‘here were no curtains, and the walls 
vere bare. There was a table with a 
sading lamp, the shade of which was 
ery low. It was a bedroom and a 
tady in which there was nothing that 
‘as not strictly necessary. 

The minister, who was all in black 
xcept his collar and tie, did not ask 
is visitors to sit down, as he had but 
ne seat to offer them. In truth, if 
ver millions would be welcome any- 
‘here it ought to be in this cell, the 
hole contents of which were not 
orth thirty shillings. 

Captain Antifer and Zambuco looked 
» one another. How were they to 
yen fire? As soon as their co- 
gatee began to speak French, Juhel’s 
itervention was unnecessary, and he 
2came merelya spectator. He preferred 
» be so, and it was not without a certain 
eling of enriosity that he awaited the 
acounter. Who would be the conqueror ? 
At the outset Captain Antifer felt more 
nbarrassed than he ever expected to be. 
fcr what he knew of this revolutionary 
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minister, of his opinions regarding this 
world’s goods, he judged it advisable to 
proceed with caution, to feel his way, to 
break the news gently, so as to persuade 
the minister to hand over the letter of 
Kamylk Pasha, which ought to be in his 
possession, and which there could be no 
doubt contained the figures of the new 
and—let us hope—the last latitude. 


Antifer had no chance of beginning. 


While his three visitors were forming a 
group in the back of the room, the minis- 
ter placed himself in front of them in the 
attitude of a preacher. 

Persuaded that these men had come 
of their own free will to accept his teach- 
ing, his only thought was to enlarge on 
his principles with as much eloquence as 
he could muster, 


But 


(aye 


“My brethren,” he said, clasping his 
hands in an outburst of gratitude, “ I thank 
the Author of all things for not having 
refused me that gift of persuasion which 
has enabled me to instil into your hearts 
that contempt of wealth——” 

Imagine the faces of the two legatees at 
this exordium ! 

“ By destroying the wealth you pos- 
sess ’ continued the minister. 


Edinburgh Castle. 


“ Which we do not yet possess,” Antifer 
could not help saying. 

“You will give an admirable example, 
which will be followed by all those whose 
minds are capable of rising above the 
materialities of life.” 

_ Antifer,bya sudden movement of hisjaw, 
jerked the pebble from one side of his mouth 
to the other, while Zambuco whispered— 
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“Are you not going to explain the 
object of our visit?” 

‘An affirmative sign was Antifer's reply, 
while he muttered to himself, “I must 
not let him give us his yesterday's sermon 
over again.”” 

“Your names, my brethren,” said the 
minister, “in order that——" 

“@Qur names, Mr. Tyrcomel,” interrup- 
ted Captain Antifer, “are these: I am 


Pierre Servan Malo Antifer, retired coast- 
ing captain; this is Juhel Antifer, my 
nephew, master mariner; this is Mr. 
Zambuco, banker, of Tunis.” 

The clergyman stepped to the table in 
order to write down these names. 

“And now, what can I do for you? 
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And Juhel “ unrolled " the thing with- 
out reticence. He related all that he 
knew about Kamylk Pasha, the services 
rendered by his great-uncle Thomas 
Antifer, the obligations contracted with 
the banker Zambuco, the visit to St. 
Malo of Ben Omar, notary of Alexandria, 
the voyage to the Gulf of Oman, where 
lay island number one, followed by the 
voyage to Ma-Yumba Bay, where lay 
island number two, the discovery of the 
second document which sent the two co- 
legatees to a third legatee, who was no 
other than the reverend gentleman to 
whom he was speaking. 

_ While Juhel spoke, the clergyman 
listened, witheut making a movement, 


Possibly you bring me your worldly wealth 
and would ask as to its responsibilities.” 
“Well, Mr. Tyrcomel, we have come 
about millions, and when you have got your 
share you can do with it as you please.” 
Antifer was off on the wrong tack. 
Juhel and Zambuco eaw this at once by 
the change which took place in the 
ministor’s face. His forehead wrinkled, 
his eyes half turned, his arms, which he 
had opened wide, fell on his chest as if 
they were shutting the door of a safe. 
“What, then, is all this about, gentle- 
men ?” he asked, stepping back. 
“ What is it all about?” asked Antifer. 
* Come, Juhel, unroll the thing, for I should 
not be able to measure my words.” 


“* Are you not going to explain the object of our visit? 


“Insist, Mr. Juhel, insist,” said te 
banker. 

“In every possible way, Mr. Zambuco, 
replied Juhel. 

And addressing the minister, who evi 
dently intended to maintain extreme x 
serve— 

“ May I ask you one question ? " he sak 
—“ only one?” 

“ Yes, and I can answer it or not a5 | 
please.”” 

“Is it within your knowledge that vow 
father was ever in Egypt ?"’ 

“No.” 

“But if it was not Egypt, it mish 
be Syria, or, to be more _precist 
Aleppo?” 


without permitting his eyes to brighten 
or his muscles to twitch. A statue of 
marble or bronze could not have been 
more motionless.. And when the young 
captain finished his story, and asked him 
if he had ever had any business with 
Kamylk Pasha, the minister simply 
replied— 

“No.” 

“But your father?” 

“ Maybe.” 

“Maybe is not an answer,” observed 
Juhel, calming his uncle, who was turning 
about as if he had been stung by o 
tarantula. a 

“Jt is the only answer I think it neces- 
sary to give,” replied the minister drily. 


““*Your audacity equals your absurdity 1?” 


It will not be forgotten that it was i! 
this town that Kamylk Pasha had reside: 
for some years before he returned ¢ 
Cairo. : 

‘After e moment of hesitation, M: 
Tyrcomel admitted that his father ha 
lived at Aleppo, where he had met Kay. 
Pasha. There, no doubt, he had been : 
service to the Pasha, as had Thom» 
Antifer and Zambuco. 

+ T will now ask you,” continued Sub 
“if your father received a letter fr: 
Kamylk Pasha?” 

“ Yes.” 

“A letter in which there was sou: 
mention of the position of an island i 
which treasure was buried 2” 


“Yes.” 

“And did not this letter contain the 
latitude of this island? " 

“Yes.” 

“And did it not say that one day a 
certain Antifer and a certain Zambuco 

: would come and see you on this subject?” 

“Yes.” 

Every “ yes" fell like a hammer-stroke, 
louder and louder. 

“Well,” continued Juhel, “Captain 
Antifer and the banker Zambuco are in 
your presence, and if you will show them 
the Pasha's letter, they will have only to 
make a note of its contents, and be off 
to fulfil the intentions of the testator, of 
whom you and they are the three legatees.”’ 

As Juhel spoke, Captain Antifer 
struggled in vain to keep still. The 

- minister paused before he replied — 

« And when you have reached the place 
| where the treasure is, what are your in- 
tentions ?" 

“To unearth it, 
| Antifer. 
“And when you have unearthed it?” 
“To divide it into three shares."’ 
“And what are you going to do with 
your shares?” 
|“ Whatever we please.” 
| The minister shrugged his shoulders. 

“Are you aware that you are not 
allowed to refuse us the information the 
testator requires you to give?” 

“Really?” 7 

“ Do you know that you have no more 
right to leave four millions unproductive 
than to steal them?” 

“ That is not my opinion.” 

“Do you know that if you persist in 
your refusal,” yelled Captain Antifer in a 
fury, ‘‘ we shall not hesitate to bring you 
to justice—to denounce you as a fraudu- 
lant legatee, as a criminal.” 

“Asa criminal!” repeated the minister, 
angry, but cool. “ Really, gentlemen, your 

| audacity equals your absurdity.” 

'  Juhel could not help admiring the 

preacher, while his uncle, wild with anger, 
was ready to spring on him. 

“ Yes or no!” hissed Antifer, clenching 
his fists and stepping forward— yes 
or no, will you give us the Pasha’s 
letter?” 

“ No.” 

Antifer foamed at the mouth. 

“Ah! I will make you give it to 
us!"" 

Juhel interposed.. His uncle pushed 
him aside. Antifer would have strangled 
the minister, searched the rooms, ran- 
sacked the cupboard, and it would not 
take him long to do so. But he was 


of course!" said 
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stopped dead by this simple and peremp- 
tory reply— 

“Tt is useless for you to search for the 
letter.” 

“ And why ?” asked Zambuco. 

“ Because I have not got it.” 

“ What have you done with it?” 

“T have burnt it.” 


T5Y 


the reverend gentleman had burnt the 
letter several years before. 

“ And now youcan go!” said he, show- 
ing his visitors the door. 

Antifer was overwhelmed at the blow. 
The document destroyed! The finding 
of the island impossible ! 

And so it was with Zambuco, who 


““"T have burnt it!'" 


“He has put it in the fire!" gasped 
Antifer. “The wretch! A letter con- 
taining the secret of four millions—a 
secret never to be discovered now!” 

And it was only too true. Doubtless 
for fear of being tempted to make use of 
it—a use contrary to all his principles — 


burst into tears, like a child deprived of 
his plaything. 

Juhel had to help the two legatees out 
on to the stairs, then into the road; and 
then sorrowfully they went back to the 
hotel. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE EAGLE’S ROCK. 


A STORY OF THE POLAR SEAS, 


ucu was the tale which Harry Somerton 
heard from the old fisherman; and 

small wonder was it that the brave young 
Englishman stood mute and motionless, 
filled with all the bitterness of a tardy and 
unavailing repentance, as he fully realised, 
for the first time, what it was that he had 
done. 

“Is he really gone to the Eagle's 
Rock ?” asked he at length. 

“ Ay, he’s gane,” growled old Christie 
“and I’m thinkin’ he'll no win back!” 

“I'm eure he winna,’ said Sandy 
Robertsun grimly; “he’s a deid mon, 
Meister Englisher, if that’s ony gudc 
tye!” 

“And he’s left an auld and helpless 


The King Vulture. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ Amid Siberian Forests,” “ 4 float in a Volcano,” ete. 


CHAPTER IV.—GONE. 


mither ahint [behind] him, forbye [more- 
over], added a third man, with gloomy 
emphasis. 

“Come, don’t hit a fellow when he's 
down,” said Harry appealingly. “You 
can’t say worse of me than I’m saying of 
myself; but if that poor lad has really 
run himself into danger through me, I'll 
get him out of it somehow, or I'll come to 
grief along with him! ” 

And away he darted down to the beach 
as swiftly as Andrew Wilson himself had 
done not long before. 


The news of this fresh addition to the 
deep and gloomy intercst of the local 
tragedy was soon noised abroad, and all 


who happened to be within hearing of it— 
men, wonten, and children alike—instantly | 
forsook their ordinary occupations, and | 
hurried off over moor, swamp, and hill ss 
fast as their feet could carry them, toward 
the Stack of Noup, which commanded # 
full view of the Eagle’s Rock itself and 
the sea all around it, and from which 
Harry Somerton and his henchman Arm- 
strong had looked down upon it only a 
few hours before. 

Happily poor Mrs. Wilson's cottage lay 
quite out of the track of this universal 
rush, so that there was no opportunity 
for any blockhead of either sex to deal the 
poor invalid a final blow by darting in to 
comfort her with a sudden announcemen: 
of her son’s imminent danger, according 
to the custcm of such idiots in such cases. 

But, with all the speed that they could 
make, the eager throng came too late to 
see what they expected; for, when they 
at length reached the brow of the grea: 
headland, not a trace of Andrew Wilson or 
of his boat was anywhere to be seen upon 
the wide waste of heaving waters below. 

“ Puir laddie! is he drooned, then?” 
cried @ woman’s voice from the crowd, in 
a tone of pity. 

“Drooned? D’ye think yon wee bi: 
sea wad droon sic’ a lad as Dandie 
Wilson ?” rejoined the harsher tones vi 
a man in accents of sturdy scorn. 

- “Ay, ye’re richt—he’s no drooned 
yet!” chimed in another man. “ Sic’ a 
sea as yon cudna droon him; and if he 
had fa’en frae the craig [cliff] we wad see 
his bit boatie driftin’ aboot. He'll jist be 
ahint the rock, I’m thinkin’—we'll maybe 
gee him sune!”” 

It was characteristic enough that not 
one of all these men (utterly fearless 
though they were, and strongly attached 
to the fine young fellow whose danger 
had moved them so deeply) had ever 
once thought, from first to last, of attempt- 
ing either to stop his plunging into this 
deadly peril or to save him after he had 
done so. Apart from their too just con- 
viction that in such a case all remonstrance 
would be thrown away, the grim northern 
superstition, which still lingers in so many 
of these remote nooks, made it an article 
of firm belief. with them all that any 
effort on their part to save a man who 
was obviously fey, or doomed to death, 
would only involve themselves in the 
same inevitable destruction; and a 
similar feeling made not a few of these 
brave and kind-hearted men—who would 
readily have risked their lives to save 
anyone from danger on land—too often 
deaf to the cry of a drowning castaway, 
in the full persuasion that if rescued, he 
would sooner or later do some deadly 
harm to his rescuer. 

‘A few minutes later the murmur of 
exéitement that buzzed through the fore- 
most rank of the crowd told that some 
new feature had beon suddenly added to 
the tragic and ever-deepening interest 
this strange scene: and those behind, 

ressing eagerly forward, beheld a second 
boat (which many among them recog) 
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ataglance as that of “ the English laddie”) ~ 


approach the Eagle’s Rock, skimming 
lightly over the surging waves ; for, though 
by this time the sea had gone down con- 
siderably, it was still high enough to toss 
this light craft like a toy. 

“ Fey [doomed] folk gang fast!’ mut- 
tered old Christie, casting a gloomy look 
at the advancing boat. 

“Ay,” said Robertson, with sombre 
emphasis ; “ he canna gang back noo ; the 
weird [fate) o’ Andrew Wilson is drawin’ 
him till ’t likewise!" 


The approaching craft was indeed one 
of the boats belonging to the Mermaid, 
manned by four stalwart bluejackets from 
the yacht’s crew, and skilfully steered 
by old Jock Armstrong, beside whom, in 
the sternsheets, sat Harry Somerton 
himself, with the pelting spray rebounding 
like hailstones from his slouched “ sou’- 
wester " and oilskin coat. Though filled 
with remorse for the fearful consequences 
of his thoughtless offer, the impulsive 
young yachtsman was all the more deter- 
mined to rescue the man whose life he had 
imperilled, at whatever risk to his own. 

“Do you see anything of him yet, 
Jock ?” asked he, looking anxiously for- 
ward as the huge dark mass of the Eagle's 
lock stood out in full view before them. 

“No a bit,” answered the keen-eyed 
veteran; “ but if he be sic’ a gleg [smart] 
seaman as they ca’ him, he wadna be o° 
this side at a'—he wad hae gotten under 
the lee o’ the rock, it’s like, whaur the sea 
canna steer [disturb] him.” 
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Just at that moment their attention 
was drawn to the Stack of Noup by a 
general clamour and commotion among 
the sea-birds that haunted it, which, 
startled from their dizzy perch on the 
ledges of the great precipice by the sudjen 
and noisy rush of so many human beings 
to the summit of the lonely headland, rose 
flapping and shrieking into the air by 
hundreds and by thousands. 

“ See those fellows up yonder, Jock?” 
cried Somerton, casting a stern glance at 
the dark figures that clustered like bees 
along the brow of the tremendous height 
above. ‘“ They're staring with all their eyes 
after that poor lad who has gone down into 
the jaws of death (and all my fault, worse 
luck !), but not one of them ever offers to 
go and help him !"” 

“It wad bring them ill-luck, ye ken,” 
rejoined Armatrong drily. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you 
believe all that rubbish, Jock?" ex- 
claimed the young Englishman, who was 
by this time well acquainted with this 
strange superstition of the islanders. 

“ Weel, I'm thinkin’ it doesna maitter 
sae mickle whether I believe it or no,” 
answered “ Big Jock,’ with true Scottish 
indirectness ; * for, onyhoo, it canna alter 
the fac’.” 

But which fact it could not alter our 
eanny Jock did not think fit to 
specify. 

By this time they were within less than 
half a mile of the Eagle’s Rock, and the 
nearer they drew to it, the more gloomy 
and frightful did it appear. Bare, voice- 


less, lifeless, it rose gauntly up out of the 
shining sea like a vast tombstone of black 
marble ; and the chilling effect of its grim 
and ghastly desolation was intensified by 
the silence and loneliness that brooded 
over it. No flapping wings or clamorous 
cries dared to sound among the crags of 
the eagle's domain, no white-wimged sea- 
birds were seen circling around them. 
Before the dreaded presence of the two 
great destroyers all meaner plunderers 
had shrunk away. 

“Do you remember Bird Islet, in the 
Cape Verde Isles,* Jock?” asked Somer- 
ton, measuring the grim black crag with 
his eye as they neared it. “This might 
be it if it weren’t so lonesome; but I sup- 
pose the eagles have scared all the other 
birds away.” 

After this, no one spoke a word till they 
had rounded the southern angle of the 
Eagle's Rock, and its farther side had come 
full into view. But the moment it did so 
Harry Somerton sprang to his feet like a 
madman, and called out wildly: 

“Look! look! Do you see? 
your lives!” 

“Pull, if ye be men!” shouted Jock 
Armstrong in a voice like the blast of a 
trumpet. 

And the crew, as much excited as their 
leaders, bent to their oars with a fierce 
energy which sent the light boat flying 
like an arrow toward the fatal rock. 


Pull for 


© A spear-pointed crag in the roadstead of St. Vincent, 
Whieh takes its name from the countless sea-birds that 
people it, 
(To be continued.) 
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Ww: were putting up an iron lighthouse in 

the Red Sea. Ali the material in 
hand was used up, and £0 of necessity we fell 
into idleness. We had books, but took small 
account of them, for we had with us men 
who had lived the things of which the books 
are made. 

It was hot beyond all believing. 

From our shelter-hut not one speck or spot 
broke the trembling circle of heat. We were 
sitting under the stars at the end of one 
awful day; scarce a word had been spoken, 
and when some one cried, “ This good-for- 
nothing shoal must be the stokehole of the 
earth.” there was & noisy chorus of assent. 

But some one broke in, “No it isn't; 
Sydney is. You go in there on a Christmas 
day when your boot soles are worn off tramp- 
ing round for work.” 

This maz was our diver, and before we 
turned in he told us the following incident of 
his hard days. 

“Thad gone out to Melbourne under con- 
tract to a firm. But when I landed and went 
up to the office, there was a bill stuck up 
«To Let’; and that was all the information 
Tever got. By chance I heard of work in my 
line at Sydney, so I went there ; it was only to 
spend the little cash Lhad. After that Itook 
free lodgings in the ‘Domain.’ In the hot 
hours I used to sit under the trees; one in 
particular was a favourite with me, because 
I could sce the ships go out, and I wished 
I was on them. In this way I made a 
chum who used to sit and watch them too. 
He was a briefless barrister. When it grew 
cooler we would go off to the newspaper 


A DEADLY SITUATION. 
By G. Hawtey, 


place and look for advertisements ; then go 
off to bed—that is, we went back to our tree. 

“Tt came to Christmas day, and we sat 
under the tree, thirsty, hungry, and home- 
sick. I knew he was thinking of the old 
place because he was saying poetry to him- 
self. Some people came along picnicing, 
and the girls sang out to those below that 
they would get their dinner under our tree — 
they didn’t see us at first. But an old gent 
said, ‘ No, it is occupied.’ My chum got up, 
and bowing politely said, ‘Oh no, not at all; 
we were merely resting.’ And so we wandered 
off until we saw they had finished. When 
we got back we saw that they had left a 
hamper with a written card on it—‘ May I 
beg the acceptance of this in lieu of ground 
rent?’ There was a cold fowl, beef and 
salad, and a bottle of wine. Nota broken 
piece of victual among it. We wished ao 
Happy Christmas to one another, and were 
men again when we had finished. Then we 
packed up the remains for the next day, and 
in doing so found half-a-dozen cigars packed 
in acorner. We both said together, ‘Good 
old fellow!’ and wished him long days in 
which to do such things to all like us. 

“We were lying on our backs reading the 
Newspapers cast aside, when my chum 
jumped to his feet and shoved the ‘Sydney 
Morning Herald’ at me. We both read 
together: 

“Wanted at once, a diver accustomed to 
deep water. Apply 22a George's Street.’ 

“* Are you accustomed to deep water ?’ said 
my chum. I only looked at him; that was 
enough. ‘Come along,’ he said; and we set 
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off, carrying the hamper between us. He 
was just as full of go as if he'd got the 
berth; he did get one, that’s why I'm 
alive. 

“It was just a chance if anyone would be at 
the office on Christmas day, but when we got 
there, and I knocked, some one shouted, 
‘Come in,’ so in I limped. It looked a 
shipping sort of office— maps and tables and 
sailing lists on the walls. There were three 
men, a captain-looking man and two 
foreigners— Germans, I thought. One a big. 
stern-looking man, the other was small and 
fat. I asked if this was the office. 

“«Ja,’ said the little man, and plumped 
right away into business. 

“*Gan you dibe deep down?’ 

“*As deep as any man—twenty fathoms.’ 

“* Do you know scheeps?’ 3 

“«That's my trade,’ said I. 

“«Und go aboudt dem in de wasser ?* 

«« Just the same as I always do, sir.’ 

“But he wasn’t quite satisfied, so he got 
out a longship section drawing of a steamer 
and asked the captain to examine me. We 
trotted about from fore peak chain lockers to 
the shaft tunnel aft. ‘ 

“The captain rolled up the drawing and 
dug me with his elbow, and whispered. 
“Don't sign on without big pay.’ Then he 
said aloud, ‘This man knows his way right 
enough.’ The little man was satisfied. 

“*Now den,’ he said. ‘You go mid dis 
capting’in de morning. De tings und de 
macsheens are all bordt—dere is de schcep 
—he pointed out of the window. ‘Soh dis is 
al finished.’ 


“ But there was no mention of men to work 
with me, and as the Germans were talking 
together, I asked the captain. As I did so 
my chum outside came into my head. 

“Can your crew turn the air-pump 
handles?’ I asked him. 

“6 Yes,’ 

“¢ Then I will bring the line man,’ I said, 
and then I fixed up a big sliding scale of 
pay —going by depth of water—with the little 
German, signed the agreement, got two 
sovereigns for earnest money, and burst 
outside, fit and ready to toss up my hat in 
the blazing sunlight. My chum was sitting 
on the hamper under the next doorway 
shadow. 

“© Tt's luck for you,’ he said, when he saw 
my face. 

“+ Yes ; and it’s luck for you. I've engaged 
you too—do you mind?’ 

“«Mind?’ he said. ‘What kind of life is 
this?’ 

“ Well, that night we never went tosleep. I 
got a clothes-line and my chum climbed the 
tree. By daybreak he knew every signal as 
if he'd been at it a year. Then we went 
round to the town and bought some boots 
and flannels and a bag each. 

“The minute we boarded the ship she was 
got under way, and in that minute the 
question came to both of us-—where were we 
going? and what was the ship? We had got 
in a corner out of the men’s way, stranded, so 
to speak, after all the night's excitement, so 
our minds fell idle and this question came 
with a jump. We both looked blankly at one 
another. 

«There's bound to be dinners every day,’ 
I said, ‘so we'll leave the other matter till 
we get there.’ 

“*Very well,’ said my chum, ‘we will 
throw care after the past and leave wonder 
for the future.’ 

“T had not seen his eyes so bright or heard 
his voice so crisp and firm in all the time 
of our tree life. We were close hauling to 
weather on the ‘Sow and Pigs’ shoal 
between the Heads when an order was sung 
out to flatten the mizen. He pounced down 
on the sheet and hauled away in good sea 
fashion and came back singing : 

“ Round the Nore in a five tonnnire 
And the wind at the west nor’ west.” 


“It was a brave voyage. The ship was a 
three-masted schooner and smoked up to 
windward like a Carey chick. She was 
nigger driven, bang in the eyes of the north 
monsoon. The wind was blinding hot. 
Decks awash and weather shrouds ting-ting- 
ing like piano wires. The watch on deck 
hanging at the belaying pins ready to slip 
all. The watch below, with the scuttle 
closed, snoozing with a water-fall crashing 
above them. It was a rare spell of life to 
hear night and day the roaring from her 
stem. Id like to live it again. 

“The captain could give us no definite par- 
ticulars of our trip. ‘I’m simply engaged 
to run you out; Mr. Fiirst is the boss.’ So 
to Mr. Fiirst we applied. He was the little 
German of the office. 

“Ach! You vonts know vat for? Dis 
liddle business ish toh get sohme baggage 
out of de scheep dat ish sunkt. You vants 
know vere? Oop ont de Big Barrier reef.’ 

“ My chum asked him if he were acting for 
the underwriters or the owners. He didn’t 
like this question. ‘Ja, ja,’ he said, and 
suddenly found something to do below. 

“That answer was too ready,’ said my 
cham. ‘Acting for both, eh? However, 
we leave wonder to the future, as agreed 
to.’ 
“ So we returned to our work. We had un- 
packed the air-pump and dress in the hold as 
the ship was in the ballast, and were care- 
fully overhauling everything t> make certain 
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of its being in working order. The dress 
and air-pump were English made, but branded, 
curiously enough, with a German ship’s 
name. Now merchant ships do not, as a rule, 
carry diving apparatus, and this one was too 
good and too new to have been condemned 
from a war ship. We spent many hours and 
smoked many pipes, sitting in the hold with 
the lamp between us, the chum, as he called 
it, ‘getting up a case on circumstantial 
evidence.’ 

“* Our chief difficulty lies,’ he said, ‘in the 
fact that as yet we have no crime. By rights 
this case belongs to comic opera, but courts 
still have plenty of opportunity for imagina- 
tion; ah, yes.’ Then he would begin: 
*M’ Lud, and talk away at the court—that 
was me—bringing in our trip and the pump 
as evidence in a breach of promise case. It 
was real fun. 

“ About sundown on the twe'fth day out the 
skipper began to shorten sail. He had been 
pottering over the chart all day. Mr. Fiirst 
was brimful of excitement. As it got dark 
the lead was kept going, but about midnight 
we began to hear something that told of the 
bottom far better than any lead. It was 
surf booming ona reef. We hove to until 
daylight, and then worked up again. 

“This reef was about two miles from us, 
and all awash, like a line of cotton wool on 
the blue water. After more bothering over 
the chart we passed on to the tail end of the 
reef and ran into the westward. It was a lot 
smoother behind, and by noon we began to 
raise land. It was a lagoon coral reef, but 
high enough to keep the water inside dead 
still, The boat was sent to find a passage, 
and came back to pilot us in. 

“As our anchor chain rattled down, the 
skipper turned to us, saying, ‘Your work 
starts now, and we go holidaying. Let me 
show you the bearings of your job.” 

“The wreck was marked on his chart as 
bearing S. } W. of the reef and within three 
cable lengths of it. But there were no 
soundings marked down on it. Mr. Fiirst 
was in high feather, and would have us drink 
success to the venture. *Dime is fery 
breshoos, Mr. Diber, soh you vill make hasten 
to begin at vonse ?" 

“«Certainly, sir,’ I said. ‘But I must 
first know what sort of bottom it is, and spot 
out the wreck.’ 

“Ach, joos soh, joos soh. Could you do 
de sounding to-night and save de dime of de 
morrow?’ 

“ This fitted in with my notion, for I’d got a 
weird craving to see the big steamer cradling 
among the coral and the weeds. 

“The moon was rising when we pulled out 
from the lagoon. We took bearings with the 
compass, and carefully judged our distance. 

“T began to sound. It knocked out all my 
experience of that business, for we pulled 
round a spot no bigger than Trafalgar Square, 
and I got soundings like this—no bottom; 
ten fathoms; sixty fathoms; no bottom. 
The ground seemed to run in a set of great 
terraces or platforms. The big holes mixed 
me ; the lead dropped in them at all places. 

“Inaten-fathom patch it fouled something,’ 
and we rowed the boat to and fro to clear it. 
We disentangled it, and as I hauled it in a 
big ring came up — it was round the line. I 
pulled it in, and we three men would have 
been less startled if it had been a corpse. It 
was a child's wooden hoop. That was good 
enougn ; we buoyed the spot and rowed back 
to where the ship's lights sparkled. There 
was a foc’sle concert going on, but the music 
was dismally out of tune with the lonely reef 
and hushed sea. 

“At daybreak, the schooner was brought out 
and anchored on the ten-fathom patch. Mr. 
Fiirst produced a separate drawing of the 
saloon cabins and marked the berth where I 
should find the baggage he desczibed. I 
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gave my chum his final orders and went 
down. I landed on a nest of coral cups. 
Straight in front of me was the steamer ; she 
was on a shelf, with her broadside resting 
against another wall. On the other side of 
the steamer, the shelf dropped sheer away 
into—well, black blueness I can only call it. 
Her stern overhung this horrible depth, and 
the shelf sloped like a house roof. I wondered 
she didn’t launch herseif into the gaping 
hole. She was perfect ; masts up, funnel up, 
ropes taut, yards square, everything ship- 
shape save that not a splash of paint was on 
her. She was so rusty that you could have 
said she was painted with rust, though the 
water was green enough at the depth she lay. 

“T worked round to the shelf against her 
bows to board her. Then I found what held 
her on the sloping wall. Her anchor chain 
stretched out into the dim greenness, but 
vanished in another hole ahead. 

“ I now worked down her deck into the after 
saloon. The berths were round the sides of 
it. All the woodwork was swollen and 
buckled out of shape; some of the doors 
were dropping to bits. There had evidently 
been a big rush, as much clothing lay 
scattered about. I found the berth I wanted 
and groped about for the case; there was no 
sign of it anywhere. Everything sinkable 
in this berth was on the floor, even the bed- 
clothes. The drawers had dropped to pieces, 
and the fronts were floating against the 
ceiling. I hauled one down and found the 
lock had been wrenched off. It was patent 
that the berth had been searched; this 
knocked all visions of bounty money on the 
head. 

“Still, there might be some chance that the 
case had been left behind or had slipped out 
of the berth when the ship settled down. I 
began a systematic search in the heap at the 
end of the saloon; it was an ugly mixture of 
rotten clothing, pulpy books, and table pots. 
1 found two portmanteaux; but the case I 
wanted was a wooden one. 

“Then I began with the port side berths ; 
nothing in the first three. The fourth was 
closed, but the door went all to bits when I 
pressed it. This berth was quite orderly. I 
felt underneath the bed and pulled out a 
trunk. I felt again and got out a flat, corded 
box. The ropes parted us I dragged it out, 
and the box went to bits; it was simply an 
outer casing to a metal one. The bounty 
money was ours! 

“1 was about done by this, and signalled I 
was coming up. My chum answered like a 
chronometer. The first thing I saw as I 
came up the schooner’s side was Mr. Fiirst’s 
face peering into my helmet. They un- 
screwed the lense and I told him of my 
success. 

«Ja, ja, dat is goot, fery goot!’ and was 
going on saying more when the skipper broke 
in. 

«Be as sharp as you can, there’s some 
weather coming up and we'll have to up kites 
and fly for it.’ 

“T went down with a heaving line and sent 
the box up. I noticed then that this was o 
lady’s berth, because there were dresses on the 
hooks. The closed door came into my mind 
and a cold creep ran down my back. I went 
to the top berth and displaced the bed- 
clothes ; the bones were there. The skull 
rolled along with the waft of water as I 
moved the things ; something ylittered, and 
I picked it up; it was rings on a tinger 
bone. 

“T shuddered. The woman in her berth; 
had she drowned without moving, or had 
she died first? I was wondering at the 
tragedy when I got an ugly shock; some- 
thing in the bedclothes grasped my hand 
like a vice. It was a horrible crab. I 
smashed through it with my knife—-like 
that!—twice. See tiora, just across the 


704 
knuckles; my finger has been stiff ever 
sin 


ce. 

“ Well, I got on deck and went forward to 
get off her. There was a deck plank sticking 
up under the foc’sle head, and by ill-luck I 
slipped on it and slid across the chain barrel 
of windlass. When I slipped I grabbed 
the plank to save myself, and the end of it 
came down; as it did so, the cable surged 
out tight. I felt the ship quiver, and I knew 
I was done for as clear as daylight. The 


plank had been jamming the cable like a 
break and the ship was simply held on the 
ledge by her anchor. You may guess, boys, 
how I thought of that big dark hole astern. 
The slack cable running taut had forced 
my airpipe up against the deck columns. 
There was room for a man to squeeze 
through, but not for a diver’s helmet. 

“Just as the first cold sweat came on 
me, my chum began to signal ‘Come up.’ 
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That was the grimmest message I ever 
knew. 

“ As soon as the flurry had left me I began 
to think; it was only a simple matter ; if I 
could gain the chain at the hawse-pipe and 
slacken it from the barrel I could slide out. 
But all the steamer’s weight was hanging on 
the chain, and this strain had to be taken off 
before I could slacken it from the barrel to 
get out. 

“ My head got clearer, and I began to tick off 


“The steamer was on a shelf.” 


the places where I could get some loose chains 
—rope would be too rotten. The more I 
thought, the more it seemed I was done for. 
And all the time my chum kept signalling 
the ‘Come up.’ Then I knew it was 
bad weather aloft, and at last I was forced 
to let him know I was foul. All at once the 
lamp locker came into my head; it was 
just possible a cargo chain sling might be 
init. I carefully hauled down some more 


coils of air-tube and crawled over to the 
starboard side. It was about dark by this, 
and I felt round the floor. I yelled in my 
helmet when my hands touched the beloved 
links. There was a big coil of staunchion 
wire rope as well. 

“The next quarter of an hour was the 
deadliest work I ever knew. It was all 
done by touch. I set up the chain and 
wire rope like a purchase tackle, between 
the bit heads and the cable where it entered 


the hawse-pipe. The blood was pumping 
through my head like liquid fire and my 
hands were deadening. At times I was 
dragged off my feet and the air-pipe choked. 
Yes, it was living death that quarter of an 
hour. They were pitching aloft, and my 
heart went sick each time the signal lino 
jerked from my chum; but it was the next 
thing to feeling his hand in mine. ‘ 
“T fastened the last link of the chain. 


There was just enough life left in me to 
signal ‘Coming up’ and drag over the 
cable on the barrel. It slackened down, 
my tackle surged tizht, the ship quivered— 
moved! I swarmed out free, and in that 
moment my tackle parted. My feet were 
just clear of the forcastle head—they were 
dragging me aloft in great heaves—when the 
ship lurched over into that big dark hole. 
I went swirling up, seeing nothing but 
crimson streaks and hearing nothing but 
a@ roaring burst, until I felt warm hands in 
mine. Then I went off. 

“An hour's rest steadied me enough to go 
on deck, The schooner was howling from 
sea to sea before a red-hot moonsoon, and my 
chum was sweating at the wheel with the 
skipper. AH hands were up to their necks in 
water, bending on a syuare sail. It had been 
a case of touch-and-go all round—me below 
and them above—for' they had paid out 
another anchor when the squall came, and 
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the minute they got me it was up sail and 
slip them. The ship actually struck the tail 
of the reef in getting clear. 

We scooted back to Sydney like a light- 
ning streak. As we ran in between the 
Heads, there was a German warship steam- 
ing up. We passed her close enough to 
speak her, and Mr. Fiiret shouted to an 
officer. He was the man I saw in civilian 
clothes at the office. 

“That night, after we had got our money, 
we went up to our tree to settle the division 
of it. The sundown gun was booming from 
shore to shore; we thought there were a lot 
of echoes, but presently we heard some 
music going; then more guns, and we 
looked out. The German ship was steaming 
out and saluting Government Island. Next 
month all the Australian papers were froth. 
ing over the occupation of the east section of 
New Guinea. 

“My chum had gone ‘ into the case,’ as he 
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called it. The sunken ship was the ‘Cora 
Linn’ and the German agent had been a 
passenger. Most likely he had been treatying 
with the native chiefs and had their ‘ marks’ 
with him. 

“But my chum worries to this day about 
the drowned passenger. He is doing a big 
law business in Melbourne, always looking 
up our case. At various times he has seen 
tive of the ‘Cora Linn’s’ crew, and last 
Christmas he wrote me that he had found 
the stewardess. This was the bother: all the 
passengers were saved, and all the men swore 
to there being only three women on board, 
one of them the stewardess. This woman, 
when he began to ask about the business, got 
fidgety, and when he went the next day she'd 
disappeared. But he’s bound to find it out, 
for the schooner captain told me that when 
the squall came he said ‘he would go on 
pumping till the schooner went to bits’; and 
a man like that has grit in him.” 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, etc.) 


lgis racc makes a very good change in the 
ordinary programme of sports. It also 
requires a considerable amount of strength 
on the part of the bearer or horse to with- 
stand the unusual exertion entailed by the 


extra weight. It is a race in which the 
strongest rather than the swiftest wins. 

The distance is generally about a hundred 
yards, and quite lorg enough you will find 


this, if you have had, as I have, a long-legged, 
leavy-jointed youth on your shoulders, 
8awky in his movements, uneasy at being 
lifted up, and anxious to be on terra firma. 
he race should consist of at least six 
bearers and an equal number of “ jockeys” 


XIV.--THE MOUNTED RACE. 


or “mounters.’’ These should always be a 
stone or two lighter than the bearers, and in 
a race should not exceed a certain prescribed 
weight. The best method to ‘“ mount ” is for 
the jockeys to stand at the starting-post with 


themselves erect, and not impede the efforts 
of the bearers by wriggling about. If a 
stumble should occur, the bearer should 
release the legs of the mounter at once, in 
order to prevent a possible nasty fall. 

In addition to the above race, a modi- 
fication for younger boys can be arranged by 
the jockeys mounting the backs of their 
bearers in the orthodox manner known to 
every schoolboy. The most ambitious, as 
well as effective, method of the race, however, 
is to mount the shoulders of the bearers. 
This requires great care in learning, and 
assistants should be handy lest a fall should 
occur during practice. 

There are several ways of mounting on to 


Fis. 1. . 


feet apart. The bearers should then ap- 
proach from the rear, and, stooping, pass 
their heads between the legs of the jockeys, 
and then, catching hold of their legs, raise 


the feet. Perhaps the easiest acquired is to 
first get into the sitting mount, as in fig. 1, 
and from there scramble on to the feet, the 
bearer giving the mounter his hands, which 
he holds at the front of and above his head. 
nee the mounter should be 
able to lift first one foot and then the other 
on to the shoulders of the bearer, and then, 
straightening his knees, should close his 
heels behind the bearer’s neck, leaning with 
his shins against the back of the bearer’s 
head, who, catching hold of the b: 
mounter’s should hold him 
position. 

The mounter 
shown in fig. 2. 
run, should inelin 
appears probable, the 


leg 


bearer 


Fic. 2. 


them off the floor aloft on their shoulders 
(see fig. 1). 

In starting, the bearers should toe the 
starting-line with the left foot, and, on the 
start having been given, should make off as 
fast as they can. The jockeys should keep 


slightly, allowing the mounter to jump off in 

front. The race should not be more than 

fifty or a hundred yards, and much haste 

will probably end in much delay. In this race, 

therefore, “learn to walk before you run.” 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Juxion Drvision (age 12 years). 


Prize—Half-a-Guinea, 
Frorence E. BunpiE, The College, Churwell, Leeds. 


CERTIFICATES. 
First Grade, 


Robert Gill, John R. Hudson, Frelerick J. Adams, 
Robert Stanley Rhodes, Charles Coard, Joveph Quebell, 
Floyd Waterworth, William Langford, Sidney Crispe. 
Alfred Samuel Hopkins, Maurice J. D. Grimes, Edward 
J. Jonea, Alexander Doff, William Brown, Mary 
Stewart, Edward Dehn, Edgar Hutchinson, F. L. 
Ducrocq, Fre. J. Henderson, Reginald Higgs, George 
Giles, Frederick Salter, Ethel Wire, Alastair Suther- 
land, Archibald Howell, Edward Webb, Douglas 
Young, Herbert Stokes, Francis E. Jones, Alexander 
J. Pirrie, William Walsh, William F. Fells, Frank 
Pierce, Edward Canavan, Arthur Milla, Frederick 
Wise, Yorke E. Daniell, Robert Burns, Alfred Hicks, 
Thomas E. Witham, James Haines, Frederick Bates, 
William Peddie, Stephen Steed, Samuel Marks, Thomas 
D. Kenion, 


Second Grade. 


Walter J. Davies, David Smith, Alfred C. Wiseman, 
Bruce Johnstone, George Green, Alfred Flenrs, William 
Decker, Edward Peake, Arthur Shupluud, George 
Tindall, William Smith, Frederick C. Lothian, William 
G. Aston. Joseph A. Hicks, Henry 8. Courtney, William 
Albery Upperton, Robert H. Cannon, Thomas Roe, 
Arthur Wines, Golfrey N.@. Monck-Macon, David M. 
Sutherland, André Subtil, Edwin C. Airey, Harold L. 
Foster, Vincent V. Bernasconi, Rupert Barnes, Cissie 
Stephenson, Gilbert Waters, G.R. Wright, J. F. Dodd, 
Brian L. Hodder, Wilfrid V. Guenigault, C.F. Lums- 
den, Kenneth J. Gibson, H. J. Hilliard, Edgar C. 

rman, Herbert C. Rayment, Randolph’ H. Drever, 
Abert T. Rose, Harry Frone, Henry Kelly. Renven 
Gibbs, Olive Hayworth, John B. Hardie, Ethel 
Masterton, Nellie E. Crockford, Mildred 5. Wilkins, 
Charles Perkins, Norman Lean, Walter G. Trotman, 
Annie H. A. Clibborn, Harold Griffiths, K. M. Moore, - 
Arthur Lyndon Nixon, Theo. Anstey, Frederick W. 
Strange, Emma E. Warren, Josep NcCallin, Bernard 
Billings. 


Tiird Grade. 


Ernest Gregg, Hubert Dobell, R. F. B. Bowes, Fred 
Horrocks, Ethel’ L. Malone, Beatrice Mordle, Kelvertou 
M. Crithell, Charles E. Wager, Bertram A. V. M Wolff, 
Lily Bowerman, Charles W.'Kemsey-Bourne, Thomas 
Hodson, Llewellyn W. F. Shaw, William Andrews, 
A, Furst, Cecil M. Dobbs, John’ R. Baptist, Albert 
Weal, Isley Hutson Barrow, Percy T. Jolliffe, Winifred 
Gibson, Stanley 8. Baker, Charles F. Sullings, Douglas 
Baker, Edith Churchill, Elsie W. Mann, Frank ¢ 
dock, Winifred M. Pragnell, John 8. Wren, Wil 


ie 
Gilbert, W. Archibald Crone, Murrietta Pallia, "Arnold 
G. Sladdin, Frank Mitty, Mabel North. Amy’ Cooper, 


Philip B.’ Porter, Emmeline B, Wari, Florence 
Gibson, William Makebam, Margret R. Bell, Charles 
C. Sangster, Albert E. W. Holden, Stanley Knight. 


JUNIOR Division (age 13 years). 
Prizes—5s. each. 
FREDERICK ARNOLD Moox, The College, Churwell, 
Lens, 
‘Laure: 
Leeds. 
JouN THowas, Harrow Green School, Leytoustone. 


CE FREDRRICK BUNDLE, The College, Churwell, 


CERTIFICATES, 
First Grade. 


Alfred Patch, William Morris, F. R. Davcy, 
A. Booth, Frank Barnard, Thomas P. Ship 
Gordon Deas, Benjamin J. Cross, Harry C 
John W, Albizitti, Sydney F. Rider, Sidney Flint, 
William J. Branch. William D. Pigram, Arthur C. 
Mason, Fred Stone, Morris Drayton, John W. Northam, 
Arthur F, Foxall, Benedict vou Bibra, Russell Gundry 
Charles D. Thomson, Alex Stewart, Edward L. Finch 
Sidney Mitchell, Christine M. Hicks, Alexander 
Robertson, Frederick G. Lunnon, Charles B. McViear, 
Archibald J. Brice, Gilbert swith, Eleanor Quinn’ 
DyOrsay 3 White, James L. Falconer, Arthur 
Horace Crabbe, Edward Cook, William J.Parr, William 
G. Potten, John MacMillan, R. H. Howell,” Richard 

n 


1, Gordon H, Blake, Matthew G. Best, Charles 
Michie, Ernest Dennison, 


Taylor, 


Second Grade, 


John W. Brown, Charles H. Day, Henry Hazellen, 
Elsie Churchill, Willian, Heal, Arthur Stephenson, 
Suow Waymouth, Hubert Nicholas, Herbert C. Strange, 
XJ. Henham, Hilda Oxley, Elsie M. Warren, William 
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Watts, Frank Palmer, Arthur Gibson, Daiey Christ- 
mas, Roy Gill, Alfred Beckwith, Fred Barker, Thomas 
G. Gray, Reginald J. Whitburn, Robert Bidwell, Frede- 
rick A. Palmer, Joseph Ellis, Samuel Lord, John 
Stephenson, Reginald F. A. Fairfoot, Leslie 8. Gibson, 
Ernest B. Wright. Alfred Cyril Nobbs, Edward W. 
Gilham, Andrew Duncan, James Beveridge, Frederick 
C. Wylde, Ernest W. White, T. Hi:tou, Owen J. W. 
Kerr, John Cridge, Maud 8. Stedman, Trevor C. Ensor- 
Parry, Scott Sanders, C, W. M. Best, Willian N. Carter, 
Jolin Jones, Samuel Humm, Reginald P. Henderson, 
Beatrice S. Pepper, Albert E. Airey, William Adame, 
Hugh Black, Percy Walker, Herbert Watson, Frank 
W. Lane, Alex Lister, William Ayers, George H. Wood- 
ruff, James A. Kent, Hubert Davis, Frank H. Silecck, 
Ebenezer Charleston, Eddie Lelean, Percy L. Bryant, 
Thomas McGookin, Lewis Johuston, Charles Snowden, 
Frederick Little, Hurry Beck, George Barber, James 
W. Sperring. : 


Third Grade. 


Maggie Edna Hughes, James W. Sharples, Ernest 
Britton, James Gray, Arthur Wise, Alfred Soman, 
Beatrice Tremayne, Caleb Counsell, Wilfred J. Walley, 
Amy Letitia Hull, Harold P. "Middleton, Sidney 
Williams, Kate Barber, Ethel Morton, Emily Macleod, 
Haydn Wood, Arthur Gleaves, Ernest Hannay, Effie 
Cowin, James Johneton, James McAllister, W. B. 
Neill, James Martin, James Dempster, Samuel Scott, 
Kenneth Robinson, George B. Martin, Harry E. Rat. 
cliffe, Frederick Lownds, James W. Ebden, Violet Rose 
Brinkworth, Ethel M. Warner, C.H. Gilpin, Amy G. 
Barron, Nelson Platt, Herbert F. Pettet, Alfred 
Mallaliew, Oswald Moseley, George Dodson, James H. 
Gauldie, Hugh R. Harris, May Hammett, Herbert 
Love, V. E, Gatesman, Enos A. Bird, Hilda M. Donkin, 
Bertha Chapple. 


JUNIOR Division (age 14 years). 
Prizes—Ts. 6d. each. 


Jons FERGUSON, 19 Elphin Road, Launceston, Tas- 
mania. 


ALAN Gresos, 


51 Ickburgh Road, Upper Clapton, 
London. 


COMMENDED. 


C. 0, Blunt, Henry Longmore, James McCullagh, 
John F. Mason, David Kelly, Geo. Wm, Hudson, 


CERTIFICATES 
First Grade. 


Jobn T. McLean, John Black, Frank Avern, Harry 
Thompson Sidney Morley, W. Juffrey, Amelia D. Bate, 
Robert C. Wootton, Reginald Bernard, Roberta Ander. 
son, Ruth L. Imrie, Maurice Robinson, Ernest H. 
Dodds, Arthur Conway Beacham, Hubert Harrison, 
H. C, McConnell, Arthur H. Sparks, Joseph Newell, 
Francis Arthurs, John Quinn, William C. Brown’ 
Edward S. Stratton, Heury Kearney, Cyril Gongh, 
Arthur Salter, Perey E. Kirby, Robert Livingston, 
James Brownlie, Thomas Oliver, Walter Hutson, 
William C. Banks. 


Second Grade. 


Charles G. Young, Mabel Styles, M. Innes Dick, 
Oswald Wray, Gertrude Straker, Conrad G. Horsey, 
George Herbert Rydal, Philip M. Cole, Agnes Lygon, 
Louis 8. Short, Donal’ Parker, Mabel Gray, Constance 
Blackman, William H. Stephens, W. B. Foord-Kelcey, 
Agnes M. Sutherland, Clara T. Sutherland, Sidney 
Rendell, Bertram Allen, Alfred Broughton, John W. 
Anderson, Ewing B. Stamp, Francis Vernon, Herbert 
1. Geeson, Arthur W. Smith, F. T. Kinghan, George 
Muckenzie, Arthur McKinney, David Armstrong, 
James Peddie, Alexander Mcintyre, Lucy Johnson; 
Rhoda Craine, Emily Gawne, William Halo, Bertha 
Clarke, Henry’ Osborn Thorubery, W. A. Craick, Elsie 
M. Gray, Herbert C. Dayer, 


Third Grade, 


Robert M. Strange. Henry Archer, Ethel Mills, 
Harold M. Moore. Alfral H. Ward, Alfred G. Duffie'd, 
Frank Mulholland, John W. Smith, William G. Kent, 
James A. MeSeveny, Alice M. Moorcroft, Charles de 
Cuny, George F. Gardner, Herbert Gill, Horace W. 
Ward, Cecil G, French, Willinm Wilson, Frederick 
Metling, Erie W. Joll, Henry Herron, James Agnew, 
Sidney Good, Harry Montagu Love, William J. 
Robinson, Reginald” W. Rosa, Jokn’ E. Hollidav, 
Maude Blair, T. Wynne, Charles Mitford, H. T. 
Hayward, Thomas A. Morgan, Henry J. Hensman, 
Alfrel G. Bossy, Mabel Shippam, Mabel Norman, 
G. W. King, A. 3! Lawrauce, Willie 'R. Gibson, Harold 
Jardine, Fred Nicholas, John Roadhouse, Harold M, 
Moore, Horace Knight, William J. Corke, Henry A. 
Townsend, Stephen L. Giraud, Else Johuson, Henry 


C. W. Banwell, Albert C. Snowden, Cecil Brown, 
Stephen Kelly, George Prescott, Thomas Hughes, 

Walter Neill, G. W. C. Davis, A. J. R. McVesgh, David 
folmes, 


(To be continued.) 
—o 


QUR NOTE BOOK. 


TRUE COURAGE. 


[> 2 recent address at Chicago, Bishop Whipple is 

Teported as having related the following incident 
4s an illustration of the moral courage of Christian 
Indians : * One day an Indian came to our missionary 
and said, ‘I know this religion is trac. The men who 
have walked in this new trail are better and happier. 
But I have always been a warrior, and my hands are 
full of blood. Could I bea Christian?’ The mission- 
ary repeated the story of God’s love. To test the man 
he said, ‘ May I cut your hair?’ The Indian wears Lis 
scalplock for his enemy. When it is cut it isa sign he 
will never goon the war-path again. The man suid 
* Yes, you may cut it. I shall throw my old life away. 
It was cut. He started for home, and met some wild 
Indians, who shouted with laughter, and with taunts 
raid, ‘ Yesterday you were a warrior ; to-day you are a 
squaw.’ It stung the man to madness, and he rusted 
to his home and threw himself on the floor and bur-t 
into tears. His wife was a Christian, and came and 
Dut her arms about his neck and said, * Yestenlay there 
was not a man in the world who dared call you a 
coward. Can't you be as brave for Him who died for 
you as you were to kill the Sioux?" He sprang to his 
feet and said, +I can and I will!” TF have known many 
brave, fearless servants of Christ, but I never knew 
one braver than this chief.” 


A NOTABLE CRICKET RECORD. 


“FP. G.” writes: “The world st large now have a 
taste for keeping records, So here is one for them. 
The Earl of Verulam, who died recently, was the lust 
survivor of the first Winchester and Harrow Elevens, 
who met at Lords on July 27, 1825, so his lord-).ip 
passed away on the seventicth anniversary of the £r-t 
match between those schoo, His three co-survivers 
for some few years—at a no very distant period—we:e 
men of mark—Christopher Wordsworth, afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln, captain of Winchester; Charles 
Wordsworth, afterwards Bishop of St. Andrews, 
captain of Harrow; E. Manning, afterwards Charles 
Worlsworth’s pupil at Oxford (Mr. Gladstone burg 
the other), and afterwards cardinal. The then future 
cardinal was caught by the then future Bishop of 
Lincoln in his second innings for a ‘duck's egg'— a 
thing which his Wykehamist opponent revelled in 
very humorously in after life. 


THE NEW OLYMPIC GAMES. 


If we may credit the descriptions contained in tle 
Greek newspapers, the projected revival of the Oly my" 
Games to take place next spring in Athens will be ou 
a very grand scale, A central committee has beew 
formed, under the presidency of the Duke of Sparta, 
who is one of the most enthusiastic workers, for the 
double purgose of securing the amount of money re- 
quired, and arranging the festivities for the occasion. 
‘The International Sports will take place in the ancier.t 
Stadium, which will be rebuilt for the purpose at aa 
expenditure of over 500,000 drachmas, wholly ©.b- 
scribed by M. Averoff, a wealthy Greek in Alexandria, 
It is to accommodate 100,000 people. The boat races 
will be rowed between Old and New Phalerum, t! 
harbour of Munychia being nsel asa shelter in reus) 
weather, It is caleulated that more than 200 bea:s 
will take part in tkeae races. For the running it is pro- 
posed to adopt the historic ran to Marathon, Invita- 
tions have Leen forwarded to 2,000 different athicti> 
clubs in all parts of the world ; 300 have already 
agreed to ecnd representatives. At night the Stadium 
will be lighted by electricity, and native dances will be 
performed by 8 great number of dancers, The Acro- 
Polis and the other ancient monuments will also be 
iNuminated. 


1—In Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Dr. Gorpon SraBies, B.N. 


inis' PETS (Continued from last month).—It would 
be somewhat difficult to say what some girls would 
not make pets of. I know a little Highland Jase who 
Iwi littlelamb. No, it wasn't Mary. Her uame was 
Jessie Mucliver (pronounce Macleever. please). But it 
Wasa tiny, piebald-faced Highland lamb. There is no 
creature in all creation so lovely as. a lamb ot this kind, 
Jessie $ lamb, like Mary's, followed her everywhere, even 
into the dining and drawing-room after it had grown 
into a sheep, Heigho ! that is the worst of it. 


JERROA.—Did you ever see a jerboa ? Well, you have 
one pleasure before you. They ure just like tiny, tiny 
kangaroos, the hind Jegs on which they go hopping along 
heing very long, the body somewdut like that of a 
nouse. In India they may be seen hopping or spring- 
ing among the padidy-fields, like ax many sand-fleas. 
re nocturnal in their habits and want a good big 
cage with a dark room and plenty of bedding to hide in 
during the daylight. They don’t drink much, but they 
drink funnily, Tuey just dip their_wee fore-feet into 
the water and then suck them. Their food is rice, 
maize, lettuce, outs, etc. 

They must be kept in a warm room, 
tame, you may let them ont in theevening. Only pro- 
tect the light and guard the fire ; for if they get excited, 
there is no end to their antics, Keep two at least, for 
company sake. 

Tl give you hints about another pet or two next 
month, but I must beware not to make thus paragrupn 
tov long, else my boys will be jeulous. 


But when 


Pet Brrps: LINNeTs.—I question if there be a 
prettier or more interesting binl than the rose linnet in 
Hritain, We all know his sweet little song, which is 
celightful even ina cage, but doubly so if we listen to it 
as the bird sits on bush of golden gorse on some lonely 
moorland when May isin its prime. ‘There are several 
species of linnets in this country, including the ¢wit, or 
mountain linnet. In captivity they are very tame 
aml also affectionate and clever. 

‘They are all fed and treated on the same plan. They 
must or ought to have a gowl-sized cage with a perch 
to euit their feet, nice sand and fine clean yravel, and 
Plenty of water.” Thay are seed birds, the food being 
canary-lint and rape, with occasionally a little bruised 
hemp. Green fool also must not be forgotten, such as 
chickweed in seed, plantain, lettuce, groundsel, and a 
little watercress. "Like all birds, the linnet should be 
allowed to have a fly round the room once a day at 
least. 


THE Mavia.—This is the northern name for the 
thrash, It isa bird I have much regard for, and great 
hity also, It always makes iny heart bleed to see a caged 
thrush. | Poor fellow, in nine cases out of ten he is 
nexlectel, His cage is too stnall—see, he has lost his 
tail on this account—he is kept in a dirty and filthy 
condition and improperly fed: while often enough his 
cave is hung out of doors in rain or shine, so that he is 
utterly wretched. Still, even in his misery, the poor 
fellow sings. 

But, on the other hand, if properly treated and well 
fed, he makes a very charming pet indeed. Lf you have 
a mavia, then, in mercy feed him well, and xive him 
the biggest, roomiest cage you can get—with plenty of 
kravel in it, and perhaps a little sweet garden mould. 
Food : a paste of pea-meal and milk ; a sop of bread and 
milk; snaile, and a stone to break them on; a little 
shredded meat; and fruit. Plenty of fresh water daily, 
of course, and human companionship. 


Tae Pouttry Rux.—The days get shorter and 
shorter, and they may be often wet ani dreary. If you 
have not done your lime-wasbing—after a thorough 
clean out--better lose notime. Choose a fine day, and 
mix a few large pieces of size with the wash. Repairs 
will next want seeing to inside the house and out, and 
in the run, The most trifing thing, such as a door 
with @ bad hinge, or a gate with its fastenings broken, 
is often left unseen to by a lazy boy, und is a source of 
annoyance to him all the winter. 

Seenre the run against leakage, and see that no 
draughts blow directly in upon the birds. 

Fatten birds for the market that there is no use in 
keeping. Build new runs if you mean to go in more 
heuvily for fancy fowls. Reconsider all the expe- 
rience Fou have gained during the past. coason, and 
r.:er to books on points you wish information on. 


THe Piseos Lort.—Both pigcon-fancicrs and poustry- 
keepers ought to provide themselves with a good 
strong lantern if they live in tie country. as they may 
sometimes have to visit their birds at night. There is 
perhaps more danger to pigeons’ health during winter 
in a loft than in a garden pigconry, because every little 
draught goes sweeping through the former and cuts 
like a knife, Nowis the time, therefore, to ee to making 
everything snug for the winter. In making repaira do 
not forget, pray, that pigeons will not live in health if 
kept in darkness or gloom, It is often a geud plan to 
have a window in the roof. Failing this, have glass in 
the sides, and even in the door. With all this veutilu- 
tion and perfect cleanliness must go hand in hand. 
With good food now and well-filled fountains vou need 
not fear sickuess, If you have, like me. a fauicy for a 
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garden pigeonry, now ix the time to seek your site and 
lay down your plans, 


Tne Aviary.—If you have not already done 0, clean 
now aud put away your breeding-cages. There may be 
vermin of some kind in the interstices of the cage—in 
simpler language, in the cracks. Well, water that is 
simply warm will do no good in such acase. Pour on 
boiling water, then sernb with a brush and some strong 
disinfectant soap, Then paint the cracks with carbolic 
‘acid and scrub again. When the cage has been placed 
in the sun for a time, it may have thick brown paper or 
old newspapers plentifully pinned around it and be put 
y in the garret. All the better, perhaps, if you 
hang it from the roof. 

Your birds will now be quite separate til the scason 
comes round again. They will still be moulting, 
pethaps. Anyhow, a rusty nail in the water will serve 
asatonic, But this should not be given immediately 
a bird begins to moult, It is intended to restore tone 
to the system. Read last month's Doings. 


THe RABRITRY.—There will be no accasion yet for a 
time to take the hutches indoors, and exercise may still 
be given, But unless you have one or two rabbits that 
you love as pets, I do not advise you to keep too much 
stock during the winter. Boys who have had experi- 
ence should now try to gain more by reading a good 
book on the rabbit, or back volumes of “ B.O.P.’ 

Next year you may go in for really fancy stock. 
Dutch, if well bred, are very charming. The Himalayan 
ure extremely pretty, though it is difficult to get 
them dark enough in points and properly marked. 
Angora are splendid. They need extra care to keep 
them in good fettle and coat. Ouly cousider carefully, 
aud make your choice. 


Tur KENNEL.— You must now groom more and wash 
but seldom, Proper grooming dispenses to a great 
extent with the tub and the soap. You want a good 
widemouthed comb and an ordinary hard bair-brush, 
Go over your favourite’s coat every morning with 
these. Give plenty of exercise. Do not run dogs 
at any time too far behind a cycle. It is as cruel as 
to tie them up beneath a dog-cart or other trap. 


Tus KitcnkN Garpex.—Even in September the 
things may need watering, and liquid manure between 
the drills of young growing vegetables often docs 
great good and gives them a good start. Sow onions 
now for spring use. Earth up celery. Store ripe onion 
In the beginning of the month you may sow lettuc 
to be transplanted. 


Tuk FrowEr GARD Keep the gronni nice and 
soft between your flowers, which should still be showing 
plenty of bloom. Take up geraniums in the end of the 
month. You may be able to keep them alive all 
winter. Anyhow, you will already have taken cuttings, 
Trim walks and rake up falling leaves and refuse. 
Hedges may be trimmed. 


II.— Natural History. 
By THR Rev. THEODORE Woon, Fes. 


Ovrpoor Wonk.—Last month I gave some hints to 
those lacky fellows who are spending their summer 
holidays by the vea-side, and who want to know eome- 
thing about the creatures of the salt sen wave, But 
the shore produces many other interesting creatures 
besides those which are left stranded by the retreating 
tide; and the eutomologizt in particular finds it the 
happiest of happy hunting-grounds. So this month T 
am guing to write about the insects of the coast, and 
to offer a few suggestions for catching them. 


Butterfites.—Sevcral of these are seldom found far 
from the sea. There is the Queen of Spain Frititlary 
(Argynnis Latona), for instance, which flies in clover- 
fichis and wouds. It is very scarce ; but nearly twenty 
specimens have been taken by a single collector in a 
single season. There is the Bath White (Pieris Dapli- 
dice), which is rarer still; but six examples once fell 
to the net of a beginner not very far from Dover. 
Then there are the two Clouded Yellows (Colias Hyale 
and C. Edusa), which are gencrally scarce for six yearn 
and plentiful in the seventh ; look for them in fields of 
clover and lucerne And there is the pretty little 
Long-tai‘ed Blue (Polyommatus Buticns), which is the 
rarest of all, and bas only been taken four or five 
times altogether. All these are coast insects : and the 
collector who is most likely to take them is the one 
who is always on the look-out 


Moths.—Some of the rarest of these, again, are 
se'dom found very far from the sea. ‘There are the 
Spurge Hawk (Deilevhila euphorlie), the Silver-striped 
awk (D. lineata), and the Narrow-winged Hawk 
(Cha@rocumpa celerio); any of these may be taken 
hovering at petunias and other flowers at dusk. Or 
you may perhaps kick up a Crimson-speckled Footman 
(Deiopeia pulchellas in a stubdble-field. One of the first 
specimens taken in England was captured by u little 
girl of ten. The Large Thorn (£unomes alniarta) 
comes to gaslamps; and the Scarce Angle-shades 
(Phlogophora empyrea) has been taken (at sugar) only 
near Brighton and Lewes, Muny collectors haye made 
koud bays by examining the flowers of rugwort near 
the sea; moths sometimes swarm ut them after dark. 
And three or four yoo nectua@ arc only found on sand- 


hills, The best way to get them is to bend over good- 
sized bunches of murram gruss, tic them tightly, and 
sugar the tops; or you may plant narrow strips of 
board upright in the sand and sugar those. 


their way out. During bright sunshine a great deal 
may be done by examining the bace of the cliffs. 
Thousands of beetles fall over the elge, and spend }.ours 
in climbing up two or three fect and falling back aguin. 
Then stranded sea-weed (above high-water mark) 
shon'd be shaken ; and heaps of decay ing weed, stacked 
for purposes of manure, sometimes swarm with good 
things. In a few handfulsof rubbish from such a leap, 
which I tcok home and shook over @ sheet of white 
paper, J once found nearly @ thousand specimens cach 
of two very rare beetles, ‘one of which hw only once 
been recoriled from England before! They were very 
tiny, however—one of them was only one seventy -second 
part of an inch long, and looked like the merest =ycck 
on the paper—and I have since had considerable d 
culty iu persuading people that they are really bectles 
at ail. 

Sometimes one finds manure heaps covered with a 
layer of sind, upon whieh plants are growing. Dull 
these up und’ slake their roots, which often harl our 
good beetles in plenty, Other species live at the rests 
of planta growing upon the shore itself; these can be 
obtained in the same way. Last year I got a unuber 
of a very local ground beetle ( Nebria tivida) by simply 
turning over leaves of coltsfoot resting upon the 
muddy shore ; and several good species are found 
where a driblet of fresh water trickles through clny 
cliffs down to the beach below. Sweep the herbage 
growing near the edge of the cliffs and in hollows 
near the shore; this Is often very productive. And 
if you do happen to hit upon @ good insect, remember 
that there are most likely to be more close by. 

That 18 one of the great secrets of successful collect- 
ing: and the test results are always obtaincd by 
sticking to a small area and working it thoroughly. 
One fellow with whom I used to collect a good deal 
never could be taught wisdom in this way. Hisone great 
idea was to cover country ; and if we hit upon a good 
spot, he always wanted to push on after a minute or 
two in the hope of finding @ better. The naturul con- 
Fequetce was that my tubes used to be filled, while his 
were three parts empty ; and then he used to complain 
bitterly that the best of the luck always felj to me! 


INpooR Wonk.—Breeding-cages.—Most of your 
caterpillars will be pretty fullied by now, and reuly 
to change to the jupal state. Remember that they 
‘must on no account be interfered with while they we 
changing, or for some httle time afterwards. If t): 
spin up among the sprigs or leaves of the fucd-plant, 
that portion of the plant must be carefully cut off and 
Jeft untouched in the cage. Others burrow inte tle 
svil, for which purpose two or three inches of fnely 
sifted mould should be provided. If this is thoroughly 
baked for an hour or s0 first, all centipedes, weod-lice, 
and other enemies to pupe will be destroyed. Damp 
the mould slightly when first you put it into the cuge, 
and about once a week afterwards. 


Exchanging. Perhaps you will have duplicates, 
which yon want to exchange for insects you do not 
If 60, you will find an exchange column, in 
which no charge is made for advertising, both in the 
“ Entomologist” and the “ Naturalist's Journal.” The 
former of these is published monthly by Simpkin 4& 
Marshall, at Gd.; the latter by Elliot Stock, also 
monthly, at 2d. 
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Autumn Manceuvres: A General Climb Down! 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Oun Paper” by T. E. DONNIsoy.) 


Correspondence, 


—cofoo 


Inquisttive.—The only thing you can do is to paint 
the inside of the tent. It i a iuistake to tar clavs 
for such a purpose. 


F. ©. F.—If the wicket falls within two minutes of the 
time arranged for drawing the stumps, the over docs 
not have to be completed: and if’ side is out 
within ten minutes of time, the next innings is 
generally postponed till next day. 

C. ©. C.—The record for the mile runing is F. F. 
Bacon's 4 min. 17 sec. made thin sear at Stamfori 
Bridge. This beat W. G. George's 4 min, 183 see. an 
T. ¥. Connetf's world's record of 4 min. 17$ ree. 


G. S. D.—1. The top speed of the ostrich is twenty. 
six miles an hour. The stride is from twenty.tno 
feet to twenty-elght feet. 2 You should look at 
such papers as “The Field,” “Land and Water, 
“The Yuchtsman,” or “The Yachting World.” 


Henry, B.O.P.—Glue should be broken into sma!) 
Pieces and placed in the glue-pot and just covere! 
with cold water. It should be left a day to soak. 
boiled up and applicd hot. The hotter it is and 
the thinner it is put on the better it will stick. Do 
not break up too many pieces at a time, us it loses it- 
strength the oftener {tis warmed up. Some people 
add sawdust or chalk or brickdust to glue to makr 
it hold firmer, but this fs easily overdone. 


A Girt READER.—You cannot identify a plant by it: 
leaves alone; in many instances you want uot only 
the flower and the fruit, but even the stem and 
leaves and root. 


Boy's Own PareritR.—1. The contents for the third. 
fourth, and fifth volumes have Jong been out of 
print.’ 2. We offer no opinion. If you have suc- 
ceeded at it, it is good enough for you. Neithe- 
‘system can be called easy to learn. 


E. WEppgit.—We have treated the subject at length 
and frequently returned to it. There is hardly a 
volume, in fact, that has not something about 
A handy book is Dr. Bradburn’s “British Bird: 
their Successful Management in Captivity,” pu 
lished nt “The Feathered World” Ottice, 273 Stran. 
W.c,, price fourteen pence, post free. 


Cntps.—You first serve an ordinary apprenticeship on 
land, Gnishing in a shipbuilding yard. 


H. G. P.—We know of no market for silkworm silk. 
and would be glad to hear of one. But we do no* 
want mere hearsay. 


R.J. Wintiams.—Try it on the penny whistle, Se 
“The Penny Whistle, and How to Play it,” in Part 
10 of our “ Indoor Games.” 


IGNonamvs.—The nearest place of good repute is 
Erith ; and with a paid hand and sundries the cost 
is not likely to be leas than two pounds a week. A 
smaller boat would be much better to begin with. 


A. H. S.—Keep a dinry for two months, and with ful! 
descriptions of your walks and talks during the day, 
combining the daily record into a weekly history. 
If you do this conscientiously, you will soon “com- 
pose" well enough for ap examination, 


Nu. DrsrFRANDUM.—The answer regarding clerks io 
the Navy was in No, 667. Your best plan isto apply 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty for the official 
prospectus. The examination is competitive. 


.—1. The easiest way to solve an anagram i+ 

rite each letter on a different elip of paper, and 
shift the slips about as if you were playing a spelling 
game, 2. Use dumbbells or Indian clubs and get 
your shoulders back. 


A. H, INGLE.—1. There is no such degree, 2. At 
Oxford and Cambridge you cannot take a degree 
without residence. 3. ‘The hood of an Oxford 
D.C.L, is of ecarlet cloth with black silk lining. The 
other degree is not an Oxford one. 


J. W. Jouxstos.—Stand the plant in a box, cover it ail 
over with eand and bake it. This takes out all the 
moisture and renders the colours that remain fairly 
permanent. 


A Canrnusiay.—* The Cock House at Fellsgarth “ bas 
been reprinted in our Bookshelf Series. 


H.N. A.—You could get the particulars from the Rai:- 
‘way Clearing Houge on written application. 


STUDENT.—Quite a hundred n year for three years. 
“The Student's Handbook to the University and 
Colleges of Oxford,” price half-a-crown, H. Frowde. 
Amen Corner, £.¢. A similar guide to Cambridge iz 
publiatied by ©. & J. Clay, Ave Maria Lane, xc. 


STRENGTHENING A WEAK Heant (F. Larkins).—No, 
cycling would be beneticial rather than otherwise, if 
you do not spurt. But who told you your heart was 
weak ? 


Drarnnaa (A. G.).—No, there is no reliable remedy. 
It must be cured by constitutional remedies, and al! 
depends upon the cause. 

BL. F.—The fellow whose pamphlet you enclose is 
quack of the lowest and dirtiest water. He and su: 
like fellows fatten on the pocket-moncy of senseless 
boys like yourself. 

Kyock Knxres (Inquirer).—No, not after eighteea 
Years of age. 


a 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


‘The Beacon. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by G. H Epwarvs.) 
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A TALE OF FLOWERS AND FILIBUSTERS. 


By Asumuore Russan anpD FREDERICK Bor.e, 


O™ story is done. Adventures the 

Orchid-Seekers had on their way to 
Greytown—down the Frio and the San 
Juan to the Atlantic—excitements more 
than enough; but they must remain un- 
told. Sergeant Tucker left them at Fort 
San Carlos, with distress on both sides. 
At Greytown they embarked upon a Transit 
steamer for New York, and so home, with 
the hard-won Cattleya. 

The disappointments which await an 
orchid collector were never shown more 
strongly than in this case. Not one of 
the plants secured in the ruined City ever 
bloomed in England. And as Mr. Rider 
refused to sanction another expedition a 
the Frio, it seemed as though, after all, 
Warcewicz’s marvel would be lost to 
Europe. But luckily that was not so. A 
Mr. Arce was so fortunate as to re-discover 
it while collecting birds in a distant part 
of Costa Rica. In 1864 he sent tome 
Specimens, which flowered in the autumn 
of '65. 

That is thirty years ago. Much has 
happened in the orchid world since then ; 
but still the object of our quest stands un- 
surpassed, worthy of the warmest eulogy 
ever, perhaps, pronounced upon a flower. 
We have quoted it once before, but repe- 
tition will not hurt—‘‘ The most gorgeous, 
the stateliest, the most imperial of all 
flowers on this earth is Cattleya 
Dowiana!"’ So we leave it. 

But those who have been interested in 
Walker's desperate enterprise, or in the 
fortunes of the gallant men who served 
under him, will long to hear the issue. 
The facts are very little known even in 
America—quite unknown, we may say, 
in Europe. Walker published a book, 
indeed—" The War in Nicaragua,” issued 
at Mobile in 1860; but he was singularly 
unskilful in describing his own actions 
or even policy. It failed to attract public 
notice. We give a bare record of the facts. 
To do justice to the heroism of the Falange 
and the genius of its leader, it must be 
remembered that at no time did the 
Filibusters muster a thousand rifles. With 
a force but half of that they made head 
against the armies of Guatemala and San 
Salvador to the north, Honduras to the 
north-east, and Costa Rica to the south; 
whilst in Nicaragua itself, at the last, 
they held only the ground on which they 
stood. And they were crushed, but never 
beaten. 

When the Orchid Seekers left Walker 
he had just taken the capital, Granada, 
and refused the Presidency of the Republic 
of Nicaragua. Don Francisco Castellon, 
Provisional Director, and head of the 
Democratic Party—tho *‘ Red Cockades ” 
—who invited him to the country, had 
died. President Chamorra, chief of the 
White Cockades "—the men who would 
have no reform, no liberty, no change 
from the vile Spanish system, if they 
could help it—had fled. Walker, therefore, 
was virtually Dictator. 

The appointment of a commission to 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—IN CONCLUSION. 


treat with General Corral, Commander-in- 
Chief of the “ White Cockades,” was his 
first act of authority. That personage 
came to Granada, where a treaty of peace 
was signed and a provisional government 
established under the presidency of Don 
Patricio Rivas—henceforth called the 
Rivas Government—in which General 
Corral was Minister of War, and Walker 
Commander-in-Chief of the army, with 
the rank of Major-general. 

The treaty stipulated that both the 
“white " and “red badges should be dis- 
carded, and a blue ribbon substituted, with 
the motto “Nicaragua Independiente.” 
But warned by the difficulty experienced 
in persuading the hostile factions to make 
even such a small concession, General 
Walker disbanded the native troops. 
Thus the Americans, whose numbers 
increased almost daily, became the 
military ferce. 

That was a necessity of the situation ; but 
whilst Walker retained his influence, every 
act of the Rivas Government was designed 
to promote the welfare and development 
of the country. He saw that nothing 
could be hoped from a people ignorant 
and prejudiced to a degree which Euro- 
peans cannot understand, brutalised by a 
generation of ruthless warfare, whose 
leaders had no thought but of sharing the 
spoil. How true was his judgment ex- 
perience has proved; but the civilised 
world did not know then. Therefore, all 
Walker's measures were designed to en- 
courage the settlement of foreigners. 
He persuaded or forced the Government 
to irsue commissions for surveying the 
public lands and for collecting information 
all preparatory to a grand measure for 
diverting the stream of European emi- 
grants. The expense was paid out of the 
war chest. He established a newspaper, 
El Nicaraguense, printed in English and 
Spanish, in which appeared the report: 
of the various commissions. 

All the most powerful interests took 
alarm. Foreigners are not to be plundered 
with impunity like natives. Emigrants 
are mostly heretics, as Nicaragua believed ; 
and the Church, always hostile, became 
dangerous. In October 1855 Walker 
wrote a letter to the Vicar-General at 
Leon, from which we extract the following: 

“Without the aid of religious senti- 
ments and religious teachers there can be 
no good government, for tho fear of God 
is the foundation of all social and politi- 
cal organisation. In God I put my trust 
for the success of the cause in which I 
am embarked, and for the maintenance of 
the principles I advocate. Without His 
aid all human efforts are unavailing; but 
with His divine assistance a few may 
triumph over a legion.” 

But it was in vain. No class, we may 
say, wanted an era of God-fearing justice 
and progress and enlightenment ; for those 
who would have hailed it had they under- 
stood, were unable to grasp the idea ; and 
from the first Walker’s task was hopeless. 


The new order of things had scarcely 
‘been in existence a month, when letters 
were placed in Walker's hands, proving 
that General Corral, the War Minister, 
who had sworn to abide by every clause 
of the treaty which he had signed on be- 
half of his party, was in correspondence 
with Santos Guardiola, “the Tiger of 
Honduras,” with a view to re-establishing 
the old system of plunder. His treachery 
was patent ; he did not deny it. A court 
martial condemned him to death, and he 
was shot. 

Meanwhile Walker, annoyed by attacks 
in Costa Rican journals, and plots hatched 
in that republic, sent Colonels Schlesinger 
and Arguélo and Captain Suter to remon- 
strate. The Costa Ricans promptly 
ordered Schlesinger and Suter out of the 
country. This led to the defeat of Santa 
Rosa, which has been described by 
Sergeant Tucker. 

Equally fer-reaching in their conse- 
quences, and even more fatal, were 
Walker's dealings with the Californian 
Accessory Transit Company, whose presi- 
dent was Mr. Vanderbilt. Their charter 
he submitted to American counsel, who 
reported it void on three grounds. The 
company had undertaken to construct a 
canal across Nicaragua, between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, or, in the event 
of the canal] proving impracticable, a rail- 
way. They Ved done neither. Further, 
they had contracted to pay $10,000 
annually to the Nicaraguan Government 
for the concession. Those payments had 
not been kept up, and there was a very 
large sum in arrear. Acting on the 
advice of these American counsel, and at 
Walker's suggettion, President Rivas 
signed a decree revoking the charter, on 
the grounds stated. In liquidation of the 
arrears, the company’s property, consist- 
ing of river and lake steamboats, wharves 
and offices, was seized, and, with a new 
charter, handed over to two American 
financiers. The effect was to arouse the 
bitter animosity of the old Company, of 
which the results were eventually disas- 
trous.—It is only fair to remind the 
reader that this account of Walker's deal- 
ings with the Transit Company is drawn 
from his own book. i 

After the battle of Santa Rosa, previous 
to which Juan Rafael Mora, President of 
Costa Rica, had declared war—not against 
Nicaragua, but against the Americans in 
her service—Walker prepared for the 
coming struggle in earnest. From 
Granada he marched to meet the Costa 
Ricans, numbering 8,000 men, with a 
force of 550Americans. Meanwhile Mora 
had captured Rivas. Walker retook the 
city, but at onco fell back on Granada. 
But the Costa Ricans also withdrew from 
the neighbourhood of Rivas, their General, 
Canas— Mora had returned home—leaving 
his wounded in Walker's care. 

Quiet had been restored but a very few 
weeks, when the news came that the 
troops of Guatemala and San Salvador 


were about to march against Leon. 
Walker hastened to the defence of that 
city, where a terrible blow awaited him. 
President Rivas went over to the enemy. 
In his stead, Walker himself was elected 
President of Nicaragua, and he at once 
made Granada his headquarters and 
established his Government there. 

This step marked the beginning of 
the end. Costa Rica, Guatemala, San 
Salvador, and Honduras combined against 
the Government which desired peace and 
reform. The Guatemalans took Leon, 
sacked it with the worst atrocities of 
feudal times, and moved against Granada, 
but were driven back. Scarcely a week 
passed now without a skirmish or a battle. 
One after another Walker lost his best 
ofticers. The struggle grew tremendous. 

Such was the situation when Colonel 
C. T. Henningsen, an English soldier of 
fortune, who had fought for the Carlists 
under Zumalacarrequi in Spain, and else- 
where, joined Walker, bringing arms and 
stores from New York. Appointed 
Brigadier-General, he plunged into the 
conflict with ardour. The Costa Ricans 
had taken San Juan del Sur. Walker 
and Henningsen attacked and defeated 
them; then marched against the allics 
at Masaya, but were forced to retire on 
Granada, where Henningsen was shut up 
and surrounded by the allied armies. In 
ubedience to orders, he burnt Granada to 
the ground; but in attempting to reach 
the lake, with 400 survivors of his 
command, he was compelled to take 
refuge in the church of Guadalupe, half- 
way between the city and the shore. 

‘The horrors of the siege that followed, 
if described at length, would shock the 
reader. Tor nineteen days Henningsen 
held those four walls against the united 
forces of Costa Rica, Guatemala, San Sal- 
vador, and Honduras. Jack and Harry 
thrilled when they read of the heroism of 
their old comrades—how, when running 
short of ammunition, they made round 
shot by piling fragments of iron into a hol- 
low formed in the sand by a ball, and then 
«set ’ the iron with molten lead ; of the 
dleSant messages which their leader sent 
in answer to calls to surrender. But the 
dire straits to which they were reduced by 
want of food, by cholera and typhus, in 

addition to the enemy’s fire, horrified 
them. Still, when they perused the 
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account of that supreme effort, the relief 
of Henningsen by Walker and Waters, 
Jack, at least, wished himself one of those 
heroes. With 175 men all told, Walker 
marched by night through the deep 
barranca which sweeps half round the 
city of Granada, stormed barricade after 
barricade, and, defeating 8,000 of the best 
troops in Central America—victorious 
troops, be it remembered—marched back 
again with Henningsen and the 117 men 
who alone survived out of the 400 with 
whom he had entered the church of 
Guadalupe nineteen days before. 

But the most desperate valour availed 
nothing now; the penalty of offending 
the old Transit Company had to be paid. 
Its president sent an agent, a clever par- 
tisan named Spencer, to advise the Costa 
Ricans, with a view to regaining control 
of the Transit route. Assisted by an 
Englishman named Cauty, Spencer quickly 
captured all the river steamers at Grey- 
town (San Juan del Norte), the forts of 
Castillo Viejo and San Carlos, the lake 
steamers La Virgen and San Carlos, and, 
securing control of the river San Juan, 
cut Walker off from his supplies. 

Vigorous efforts were made to remedy 
this disaster. A force of recruits from 
Greytown defeated a body of Costa Ricans 
at the mouth of the Serebpiqui river and 
attacked Castillo Viejo, but were repulsed 
by Colonel Cauty. Failure also attended 
a sccond attempt. 

Meanwhile Walker stood at bay at 
Rivas, holding that city against all the 
troops the allies could bring against him, 
in the vain hope that the Transit would 
be opened. The fighting was incessant. 
Cannon-balls fired into the place were 
melted by the Filibusters, re-cast to fit 
their six-pounder guns, and fired back at 
the enemy. Buta terrible blow fell upon 
them. Tor some time past the schooner 
Granada, commanded by Captain Fays- 
soux, had kept the water in the Bay of 
San Juan del Sur, defeating every Costa 
Rican vessel sent against her. Shecarried 
stores and ammunition; and, desperate 
as were Walker's fortunes, while she pro- 
vided him with a base and means of fight- 
ing, all was not lost. But when Captain 
Davis of the U.S. warship St. Mary's 
apprised him of his intention to seize the 
Granada, Walker bowed to the inevitable. 
Captain Davis arranged terms with the 
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allies, and Walker and his officers sur- 
rendered to him, after publishing this 
last general order at Rivas: E 

“Reduced to our present position by 
the cowardice of some, the incapacity of 
others, and the treachery of many, the 
army has yet written a page of American 
history which it is impossible to forget or 
erase. From the future, if not from the 
present, we may expect just judgment.” 

Among the names of officers surrender- 
ing, Jack and Harry read with intense 
relief that of Major Tucker. 

But the end was not yet. Whatever 
Walker's faults, lack of resolution and 
persistence were not among them. The 
man was indomitable. Returning to 
New Orleans, he organised a fresh expe- 
dition, with which he sailed for Grey- 
town, landing at Punt’ Arenas. There 
he encountered an armed party from the 
U.S. warship Wabash, who seized him 
and his men and reconveyed them to 
New Orleans. In August 1860 he made 
his final attempt. Landing near Truxillo, 
in Honduras, with a handful of men, he 
stormed the fort ; but the position was un- 
tenable. Hoping to find safety under the 
British flag, he surrendered to the captain 
of H.M.S. Icarus, who gave him up to 
the authorities of Honduras ; by whom he 
was shot, in the presence of Guardiola, 
“the Tiger,” on September 25 of the 
same year. He met his death without 
flinching, leaving the following declara- 
tion: 

“TI hereby protest before the civilised 
world that, when I surrendered to the 
captain of Her Majesty's steamer Icarus, 
that officer expressly received my sword 
and pistols, as well as the arms of Colonel 
Rundler, and the surrender was ex- 
pressly, and in so many words, to him, 
as the representative of her Britannic 
Majesty. 

“ (Signature) WittraM WALKER. 

“On board the steamer Icarus. Septem- 
ber 5, 1860.” 


Such was the fate of one, who, if but 
successful, would have been landed as a 
hero and a benefactor of his fellow-men. 

When Jack and Harry read that protest, 
they, knowing the character and sims of 
the man who had thus expiated his faults, 
were filled with sorrow and shame. 


[THE END.] 
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CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 


A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 


By Juies Verve, 


Author of * Rodolphe de Gortz,” “ Adrift in the Pacifte,” etc., ete. 


ucH emotions, disasters, anxieties, 
troubles, shocks, and alternations of 
hope and despair, were too much for Cap- 
tain Antifer. Even the constitution of a 
coasting captain has its limits. And as 
soon as Juhel’s much harassed uncle 
reached the hotel, he took to his bed. He 
was attacked by fever, a violent fever, 
with delirium, the consequences of which 
might be serious., What deceptive illu- 
sionsanunted him! This campaign inter- 
rupted just at the moment when it pro- 
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mised to end successfully ; the uselessness 
of further search ; thig enormous treasure 
of which they would never know the 
position ; this third island lost in some 
unknown sea; the only document that 
could give its exact position destroyed, 
burnt, by this abominable minister; this 
latitude which not even torture would 
make him disclose, and which he had 
voluntarily and criminally forgotten ! 
Yes! It was to be feared that Antifer's 
much-troubled mind would be unable to 


resist this last blow, and the doctor, called 
in in haste, gave it as his opinion that 
there was every likelihood of the patient 
going mad. 

Every care was taken of him. His 
friend Tregomain and his nephew Juhel 
would not leave him for a moment, and 
if he recovered, would be entitled to Lis 
warmest fratitude. 

As soon as he returned to the hotel, 
Juhel had informed Ben Omar, and 
through him Saouk learned all about Mr. 
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Tyrcomel’s refusal. The fury of the false 
Nazim can be imagined. But this time 
there was no outward manifestation of 
his anger. He kept it to himself, hoping 
that the secret which Antifer could not 
discover might be discovered by himself, 
and utilised for his sole advantage. This 
was the object on which he concentrated 
his attention, and during that day and 
the subsequent days he was not seen at 
the hotel. 

When the bargeman heard what had 
happened, he remarked— 

“T think the matter is buried at last.”’ 

“TI think so too,’ said Juhel. “It 
seems impossible to get anything out of 
this obstinate fanatic.” 

“It is rather funny, though, to take 
millions to a minister and find him refuse 
them.” 

“ Take millions !"’ exclaimed the young 
captain, shaking his head. 

“You do not believe in them, Juhel ? 
You may be wrong!” 

“ How you have changed!” 

“Since the finding of those diamonds. 
T do not say that the millions are on the 
third island; but they may be there. 
Unfortunately, if this clergyman will not 
listen to anything. we shall never know.” 

“ Well, no, Mr. ‘'regomain; and in spite 
of the two diamonds at Ma-Yumba, no- 
thing will prevent my thinking that the 
pasha has a huge hoax in store for us.” 

“Tn that case, your poor uncle will suffer. 
What we have to do now is to get hun 
well. Let us hope his head will stand it. 
When we have set him on his feet again, 
and he is strong enough to travel, he will, 
I think, agree to return to France, and 
resume his former quiet life.” 

“ Ah!"'said Juhel; “would we wereonly 
in the Rue des Hautes-Salles!"" 

“ And you near our little Enogate, my 
boy! By the way, did you think of 
writing to her?” 

“TI wrote this morning, and said I 
thought we might now talk of coming 
home.” 

A few days elapsed. The patient had 
become no worse. The fever had de- 
creased, but the doctur was uneasy as to 
the mental state of his patient. Antifer, 
though his head was weak, was able to 
recognise Tregomain and Juhel and his 
future brother-in-law. Brother-in-law ? 
Between ourselves, if any lady was in 
danger of remaining single, was it not 
Talisma Zambuco, now on the confines of 
fifty, and waiting, not without impatience, 
for the appearance of her promised hus- 
band? No treasure, no husband; for one 
was the complement of the other. 

From all which it resulted that neither 
the bargeman nor Juhel could leave the 
hotel. Antifer was always asking for 
them. Day and night he kept them 
in his room, listening to his complaints, 
his recriminations, and, above all, his 
menaces against the horrible minister. 
He spoke of nothing else than going to 
law with him. The judges would know 
how to make him speak. He could not 
keep silent when it meant keeping four 
millions out of circulation. He would be 
punished most severely, most terribly ; 
might even be hanged, etc., ete. 

_From morning to night Antifer_con- 
tinued in thistone. Tregomain and Juhel 
took it in turns to be with him, except 
when some violent crisis required them 
both to be present. The patient would 
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have got up, rushed out of his room, run 
away to the minister, and blown out his 
brains, if the bargeman's strong hand had 
not kept him down. 

Although he greatly desired to visit this 
superb city of Edinburgh, Tregomain had 
to give up the idea. Later on, when his 
friend was on the road to recovery, he 
would make up for it. He would visit 
the palace of Holyrood, the ancient resi- 
dence of the Scottish kings. He would 
stroll along the Canongate to the Castle 
firmly planted on its rock, and see the 
little room in which the child came into the 
world who was to become James the Sixth 
of Scotland and James the First of Eng- 
land. He would make the ascent of 
Arthur’s Seat and enjoy the view from 
its summit. 

Soon a rumour arose calculated to 
greatly increase Mr. Tyrcomel's already 
considerable popularity. It was reputed 
that the celebrated preacher had, in con- 
formity with his expressed opinions, just 
refused a very large legacy. Perhaps the 
minister had himself started the rumour 
which was so much to his advantage: at 
any rate, there was an immense crowd to 
hear his next sermon. 

This time, for a very good reason, 
Captain Antifer and his companions were 
not present. But behind one of the 
columns in the nave there might have 
been recognised a foreigner whom nobody 
knew, of from thirty to thirty-five years 
of age, with black hair and beard, hard 
featured, and of anything but prepossess- 
ingappearance. Did he understand the lan- 
guage in which the minister spoke? We 
cannot say that he did. Standing hidden 
in the shade, he watched the preacher 
narrowly. His gleaming eyes never lost 
sight of him for a moment. 

The man remained in this attitude 
until the close of the sermon, and when 
the last words were spoken made his way 
through the crowd towards the minister. 
Did he intend to follow him from the 
church to his house in the Canongate ? 
It would seem like it from the vigour 
with which he used his elbows on the 
steps of the porch. 

That evening Mr. Tyrcomel did not 
returnalone. A small crowd accompanied 
him. The mysterious man was one of 
them, but did not join in their expressions 
of enthusiasm. On reaching his house, 
the popular orator ascended some of the 
outer steps and addressed the crowd, and 
then retired, without noticing that an 
intruder was at his heels. The crowd 
slowly dispersed, and when the minister 
mounted the narrow staircase leading 
to the third floor, the unknown followed 
him as stealthily as a cat. 

The minister reached the landing, en- 
tered his room, and shut the door. 

The other stopped on the landing, 
cowered down in a dark corner, and 
waited. 

And then what happened ? 

Next morning the people in the house 
were surprised at not seeing the minister 
go out early as usual. They did not 
see himall the morning. Several visitors 
called and knocked at the door in vain. 

This appeared so suspicious that in the 
afternoon one of the lodgers gave informa- 
tion to the police. The police came to 
the house, mounted the staircase, knocked 
at the door, and, as they received no reply, 
broke it in, with that push from the 


shoulder peculiar to the officers of the 
force. 

What a spectacle! Some one had evi- 
dently picked the lock of the door, entered 
the room, and ransacked it from top to 
bottom. The cupboard was open, and 
emptied of the few clothes it contained, 
which had been thrown on the ground. 
The table was upset. The lamp lay ina 
corner. Books and papers were scattered 
all over the floor; and near the bed, half- 
stripped, pinioned, and gagged, was Mr. 
Tyrcomel. 

The police quickly set him free. He 
was only just breathing. He had quite 
lost consciousness. Since when? He 
alone could say, if he recovered. 

He was rubbed energetically. There 
was no need to take his clothes off, for 
he was almost naked; his shirt was torn 
from his back, his chest and shoulders 
were bare. 

The policeman who began to rub him 
could not restrain an exclamation of sur- 
prise. On Mr. Tyrcomel’s left shoulder 
some figures anda letter had been tattooed. 

The tattoo marks were legible enough, 
brown in colour, on the minister's white 
skin. And this was the inscription— 
77° 19° N. 

As may be supposed, this was the much 
sought-for latitude. The minister's father, 
to prevent it being lost, had evidently had 
it tattooed on his son’s shoulder when he 
was young, as if he had inscribed it ina 
note-book. A note-book might be lost, 
but not a shoulder. Thus it was that, 
although he had really burnt the letter of 
Kamylk Pasha addressed to his father, 
the minister possessed this inscription so 
strangely placed—an inscription he had 
never had the curiosity to read with the 
aid of a looking-glass. 

But undoubtedly the rascal who had 
entered the room while the minister was 
asleep had read it. The minister had 
found him ransacking his cupboard and 
looking over his papers. In vain had he 
struggled. After binding him and gagging 
him, the scoundrel had fled, leaving him 
half suffocated. 

Such were the details given by Mr. 
Tyrcomel as soon as @ doctor, summoned 
in haste, had restored him to conscious- 
ness. He related allthat had passed. In 
his opinion, the sole object of the assault 
was to wrest from him the secret of the 
island of the millions he refused to dis- 
close. 

The scoundrel, then, had found it out 
while struggling with him. And with re- 
gard to this, he spoke of the visit he had 
received from two Frenchmen and a 
Maltese, come to Edinburgh to interrogate 
him regarding the legacy of Kamylk Pasha. 

Here was a clue for the police, who 
began their inquiries immediately. Two 
hours afterwards they discovered that the 
foreigners in question were at Gibb’s 
Royal Hotel. : 

And it was fortunate for Captain Anti- 
fer, Zambuco, Tregomain, Juhel, and Ben 
Omar that they could prove an incontest- 
able alibi. Antifer had not left his bed; 
Juhel and the bargeman had not left his 
room ; Zambuco and the notary had not 
been away from the hotel. And none of 
them answered to the description given 
by the minister. 

But there was Saouk. 

Saouk was the man. He it was who 
had gone to get the secret from Mr. 


Tyrcomel. And now, thanks to the figures 
he had found on that gentleman's back, he 
was master of the situation. He knew the 
longitude mentioned in the document 
found on the island in Ma-Yumba Bay, 
and thus possessed the necessary ele- 
ments for determining the position of the 
new island. 

Unfortunate Antifer! It needed but 
this last blow to drive him mad. In fact, 
after the description given in the news- 
papers, Captain Antifer, Zambuco, Tre- 
gomain, and Juhel had no doubt but that 
it was Nazim, this clerk of Ben Omar, 
with whom Mr. Tyrcomel had had to do. 
And when they learned that he had dis- 
appeared, they took it for granted that he 
had seen the figures that had been tattooed, 
and that he had started for the new island 
to take possession of the treasure. 

The least astonished of the party was 
Juhel, whose suspicions with regard to 
Nazim we know, and next to him Trego- 
main, to whom the young captain had 
communicated his suspicions. The rage 
of Antifer and Zambuco was extreme, and 
it found a victim in the person of Ben 
Omar. 

We need scarcely say that Ben Omar 
was more certain than anybody of the 
guilt of Saouk; and how could it be 
otherwise, knowing as he did his inten- 
tions, and that he was the sort of man 
who would recoil at nothing, not even 
at crime ? 

What a scene it was to which the 
notary had to submit! Juhel fetched him 
to the sick-room. Ill as he might have 
been, Antifer was not the man to remain 
ill under such circumstances. If, as the 
doctor said, he was suffering from bilious 
fever, here was a splendid opportunity 
for him to relieve himself of his bile and 
bring about his own recovery. 

We really cannot describe the way in 
which the unfortunate notary was treated. 
He was told, to begin with, that the 
assault on the minister and the robbery— 
“Yes, you miserable Omar, the robbery!” 
—was the work of Nazim. “ What! is 
that the way you choose the clerks in 
your office ?—Is this the sort of man you 
bring to assist you as an executor ?—A 
nice sort of rascal, scoundrel, villain, to 
thrust upon us!’’ And now this wretch, 
this unscrupulous wretch, had fled with 
the position of island number three, and 
he would get hold of Kamylk Pasha’s 
millions, and it would be impossible to 
lay hands on him! 

“Ah! Saouk! Saouk!” 

The name escaped the overwhelmed 
notary. All Juhel’s suspicions were con- 
firmed. Nazim was not Nazim. He 
was Saouk, the son of Mourad, disinherited 
by Kamylk for the benefit of the legatees. 

“What!” exclaimed Juhel. “ It was 
Saouk 1” 

Ben Omar would have recalled the 
name if he could. His face, his terror, 
his dejection, showed only too clearly that 
Juhel was not mistaken. 

“Saouk!” roared Antifer, jumping out 
of bed with a bound. 

And with a tremendous kick, he laid 
tho notary flat on his back. 

This kick, with the broadside of abuse 
that followed it, was a real relief to Cap- 
tain Antifer, and when Ben Omar, with 
his shoulders up and his stomach in, 
tottered out of the room, he felt consider. 
ably better. One thing more completed 
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the cure, and that was the news that 
appeared in one of the newspapers a day 
or two afterwards. 

We know of what reporters and inter- 
viewers are capable. Of everything, it 
must be admitted. At this period they 
had begun to intervene in public and pri- 
vate affairs, with a vigour and audacity 
that had made them a new power in the 
world. One of them had been clever 
enough to obtain an interview with regard 
to the tattoo marks with which Mr. 
Tyrcomel’s father had illustrated his son’s 
left shoulder. He made a drawing of it, 
and this drawing appeared next day in 
a journal, the circulation of which on that 
occasion was so phenomenal that in a 
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“The longitude of the third island is 
15°11’ E., is it not?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“The latitude tattooed on the minister’s 
shoulders is 77° 19’ N., is it not?” 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

“Well, see where island number three 
ought to be.” 

Juhel took the atlas, opened up the 
map of the arctic regions, applicd the 
compasses, and remarked— 

“ Spitzbergen—the southern end of the 
large island.” 

Spitzbergen? What! was it in this 
northern region that Kamylk had chosen 
an island for his millions? Was this the 
last island ? 


‘* The tattoo marks were legible enough.” 


short time the whole world knew of the 
famous latitude—77° 19’ N. 

'The public were not much the wiser ; for 
before they could solve “ the treasure prob- 
lem,” as it was called, they required the 
other element of the position—namely, the 
longitude. 

But Antifer had this longitude—and so 
had Saouk for that matter—and when 
Juhel brought him the newspaper in 
question, and he saw the drawing, he 
jumped out of bed, he put on his clothes 
—he was cured as never a patient had 
been cured before. 

“Juhel, have you bought another 
atlas ?"” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

(To be continued.) 


“Let us go,” said Antifer, “this very 
day if we can find a ship ready.” 

“Uncle!” exclaimed Juhel. 

“We must not let this miserable Saouk 
get there before us.” 

“You are right, my friend,” said the 
bargeman. 

“Let us go!’ repeated. Antifer imperi- 
ously. And he added— 

“Go and tell that fool of a notary; for 
Kamylk Pasha wanted him to be present 
at the discovery of the treasure.” 

They had to bow to his will, supported 
as it was by the will of Zambuco. 

“Well,” said Juhel, “at any rate it is 
lucky that this joker of a pasha did not 
send us to the Antipodes.” 
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THE EAGLE’S ROCK. 


A STORY OF THE POLAR SEA&8. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “Amid Siberian Forests," “ Aftoat in a Volcano,” ete. 


CHAPTER V.—ALONE UPON THE CRAG. 


\ Juenx Andrew Wilson pushed off from 
the village on his desperate errand 
he was like one in a dream. His very 
brain seemed to reel beneath the over- 
wholming excitement of this new and 
astounding hope breaking so suddenly 
through the blackness of his deepest 
despair. To recover all that he had lost 
by this long series of disasters—to supply 
the wants of his ailing and destitute 
mother—perhaps even (who could say ?) 
to win back his lost bride—all this, and 
more, seemed actually within his reach 
just at the very moment when his sullen 
desperation made life itself appear utterly 
worthless. It is in such moods that the 
temptations come which lure men to 
destruction; and just such a temptation 
had come to poor Andrew now. 
With the thrill of this new hope 
pulsing through him like living fire, it 
was no wonder if the bold lad made his 
boat fly through the water (rough though 
it was) as she had never flown before. 
But when he drew near to the Eagle's 
Rock his first glance at it was more than 
enough to sober him once for all. There 
it stood, that grim fortress of nature on 
which no man had ever set foot, fronting 
defiantly the one forlorn man whose last 
hope lay in his being able to overcome it. 
3are, gaunt, rugged, unscalable, the vast 
black precipice towered above him like an 
embodiment of the cold, hard reality that 
he was now called upon to face, which 
seemed colder and harder than ever as 
his bright dreams faded away. It was 
too soon by far to indulge in visions of 
the dazzling prospect to be opened to him 
by the success of his enterprise ; the enter- 
prise itself must first be achieved. 

But, though fully realising the for- 
midable nature of the task which he 
had set himself, the stout-hearted 
youre fellow did not shrink or lose 

eart fora moment. In truth, the same 
shock which had brought him down 
from highly coloured fancy to hard 
fact braced his bold and active spirit 
to do its utmost in the final struggle. 

His first move, as Jock Armstrong 
had shrewdly foreseen, was to shelter 
himself under the lee of the rock, 
which, though sharp and narrow on 
one side (as has already been said), 
broadened considerably on the other, 
and was amply sufficient to protect 
him completely against both sea and 
wind; and this was, indeed, no small 
advantage, the gale being still violent 
enough to make any such climb 
doubly perilous, as Harry Somerton 
was Ending out to his cost at that 
very moment on the ruined tower of 
Nottland Castle. 

Another motive, however, beside 
the mere wish for shelter made him 
seek the farther side of the rock. He 
was familiar enough with its formation 
to be well aware that its southern and 
western sides were absolutely in- 
accessible, and that the only place 
where he could hope to find a way of 


ascent (if such a way really existed at 
all) was the north-eastern face, beneath 
which he now was. 

But, to the no small dismay of the 
daring adventurer, he could see no avail- 
able point anywhere, look as closely and 
keenly as he might. 

In fact—as any cragsman who has 
practised in Orkney and Shetland knows 
to his cost—there are few harder tasks in 
existence than the scaling of a cliff from 
the side facing the sea. The ceascless 
chafing of the waves not merely wears the 
lower face of the rock too smooth to offer 
foot-hold or hand-hold to the most 
active climber, but also, by gradually saw- 
ing it away, makes the upper part over- 
hang and project beyond its base in such 
® way as to render a direct ascent actually 
impossible, unless the cragaman could 
find some cleft or crack in the face of the 

recipice, or some unevenness occasioned 
By the crumbling away of a portion of its 
surface, to offer him a slight and precarious 
aid. 

Even such trivial assistance as thir, 
however, would have been more than 
enough for a man who was proverbially 
one of the best and boldest crag-climbers 
in the whole archipelago. But even this, 
apparently, was denied him; for neither 
cleft, crack, nor inequality of any kind— 
seek as he would—was anywhere to be 
found.* 

But all at once, as he glided slowly 
along the base of the cliff—still seeking 
what he could nowhere find—a sudden 
turn around a projecting angle of the 
rock brought him in sight of a point 
where the grim precipice above him (the 
upper part of it, at least) appeared some- 
what less hopelessly perpendicular than 
elsewhere. 

The young man’s bold heart beat 
quicker, and, running back his boat a 
little in order to obtain a fuller view of the 
face of the cliff, he gazed at it long and 
earnestly. His keen eyes soon perceived 
that a portion of its softer surface hed 
crumbled away from between two layers 
of more durable rock, leaving groove or 
furrow in the face of the precipice, very 
much after the style of a worm track in 
the rind of an apple. 

Now, if it only extended right down to 
the water's edge, there might be a chance 
for him yet. 

But he soon discovered, with secret 
dismay, that it did nothing of the kind ~ 
and he saw that (as if to tantalise bis 
misery to the very utmost) the narrow 
winding crack in which this furrow 
terminated, while coming down s0 low 
that he could have tossed @ stone into it, 
ended several yards above him, leaving 
between him and it a sheer face of smooth 
slippery rock which would have detied 
the best fowler in the northern seas. 

What was to be done? For onc 


© Those of my readers who have seen the formidals! 
rock-pillar known as the “Old Man of Hoy” (never 
yet scaled, I believe, even by an Orkney cragsman) ca 
judge for themselves of the difficulties of such uo 
ascent.—D, K. 


moment he felt as if all were indeed over 
with him now; and then a sudden light- 
ing-up of his gloomy face showed that he 
had hit upon some new plan of attack. 

His preparations for it were soon made. 
Tightening his belt, and drawing off his 
heavy sea-boots (for the bare-footed crags- 
men of Orkney and Shetland make their 
feet almost as useful as their hands in 
these perilous ascents), he passed a coil of 
rope over his head like a necklace, and 
then, with a few mighty oar-strokes, ran 
his boat right in between two jutting rocks, 
which at that point thrust themselves for- 
ward, like gaping jaws, from the base of 
the cliff. 

As he did so, an ominous crash told 
that the planking had not escaped un- 
harmed from the collision; but this 
damage to the borrowed boat, for which 
he was responsible, only drove him more 
desperately than ever toward the one 
achievement by which this new mahap 
eould be made good. Clenching his teet! 
grimly, he sprang up on to the bow of the 
boat—which, held fast between the two 
rocks, was now high out of the water— 
and, clutching his long boat-hook with 
both hands, made a mighty effort to reach 
with its strong iron grapple the lower end 
of the tantalising cleft. 

Twice the attempt failed, and the second 
time he came within a hair’s-breadth of 
falling backward into the sea; but the 
third effort was more successful. The 
iron took a firm hold of the rock, and our 
hero, having ascertained by a strong pull 
(at his own imminent risk) that there 
was no fear of its giving way, drew him- 
self up by the shaft, hand over hand, till 
his foot rested at length upon the rock 
itself—the first time that a human foot 
had ever been planted there since the 
world began! 

But even this wonderful success was 
only the beginning of his fearful task ; 
and much, very much, still remained to 
be done before he could even come within 
reach of the treasure which he sought, 
much less make himself master of it. 

Up, up, up he crept, foot by foot, moving 
as slowly and cautiously as behoved aman 
who knew that one slip was death. To 
anyone who had watched him from below 
he would have seemed to be literally 
hanging in mid-air; for the slight sup- 
ports on which his hands and feet found 
hold were quite invisible at a little dis- 
tance, and he appeared to be clinging to 
the face of that frightful precipice like a 
fly to a wall. 

Well was it for him, then, that his head 
was the steadiest in the whole island; for 
any weaker brain would have been dizzied 
by the fierce booming of the restless sea 
against the base of the precipice, and the 
angry hiss and plash of the spray that 
darted after him high into the air, as if 
in a last effort to drag him down, while 
the summit of the vast black crag, up 
which he was creeping, seemed farther 
and farther away every time he looked up 
at it. 

But Andrew Wilson was one of those 
born cragamen who take as much pleasure 
in their perilous sport as the tiger-hunter 
or the Alpine climber in his. In the long 
winter evenings he had read and enjoyed 
every word of the splendid romance which 
has made his wild native islands famed 
throughout the whole world; and his 
own secret thoughts found an echo in the 
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famous passage in which a practised crag- 
scaler vents his enthusiasm for his 
favourite pastime : 

“Trust me, the world has few grander 
sensations than when one is perched in 
mid-air, between a high-browed cliff and 
a roaring ocean, the rope by which you 
are sustained seeming scarce stronger 
than a silken thread, and the stone on 
which you have one foot steadied afford- 
ing such a breadth as the kittywake might 
rest upon. To feel and know all this, 
with the full confidence that your own 
agility of limb and strength of head can 
bring you as safe off as if you had the 
wing of the goss-hawk—this is, indeed, 
being almost independent of the earth 
you tread on!" * 

What Mordaunt Mertoun had spoken 
Andrew Wilson felt to his very heart's 
core; and the stern delight of thus 
matching himself, unaided and alone, 
against difficulty and peril, and death 
itself—and overcoming them all—left no 
room for any thought of personal danger. 

But, with all his skill and caution, the 
brave man's life more than once hung by 
a hair during that terrific ascent. Twice 
the stones on which his feet were planted 
broke away, and went rattling down the 
abyss, and he could only save himself by 
clinging with the grasp of desperation 
to the wet, narrow, slippery ledge upon 
which he had just fastened his strained 
and aching fingers. Nor was he yet half- 
way up the precipice when a large stone, 
which he had just clutched with his left 
hand, gave way, and fell right down upon 
his chest. 

Nothing but the most amazing strength 
and firmness could have enabled any man 
to make good his footing against such a 
shock ; and, worse still, he was compelled 
to lean outward from the cliff in order 
to let the hampering stone slide down 
between his body and the rock, while the 
seemingly endless reverberation of its 
booming rebound from ledge to ledge, 
and the dull sound of its final plunge into 
the sea far below, gave him an ominous 
warning of the frightful depth that awaited 
his own fall. 

For one instant, daring as he was, the 
young man felt utterly unnerved, and 
clung helplessly to the face of the clitf 
like a frightened child. But he needed 
no one to tell him that if he lost his nerve 
now he was a dead man; and, rallying 
himself with a violent effort, he resumed 
his dreadful task. 

But, luckily for him, the work was now 
easier than before; for by this time he 
had reached the rock-furrow already 
mentioned, and though every step upward 
increased his peril, yet, as the face of the 
precipice grew more and more uneven, it 
offered better support to his hands and 
feet, and his upward progress became less 
difficult and more rapid. 

With all this, however, the overwhelm- 
ing strain of that prolonged struggle on 
the very brink of destruction was the hard- 
est trial that the bold lad had ever en- 
dured ; and it seemed to him as if many 
hours had passed (though in reality it was 
less than one) ere he at length saw the 
summit close above him, and dragged 
himself wearily up intoa sheltered hollow 
between the two black jagged spikes of rock 
which formed the actual crest of the cliff. 
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So far, so good ; but even now only one 
half of the work was done, and that which 
remained to do, if less difficult than what 
he had already achieved, was even more 
dangerous. Done it must be, however; 
and the bold cragsman granted only a few 
minutes’ rest to his strained limbs and 
aching muscles ere he sprang to his feet 
again, to prepare for the last and hardest 
struggle of all. 

In truth, he had no time to lose; for 
an ominous darkening of the sky to wind- 
ward already betokened the approach of 
another squall as furious as the last, and 
poor Andrew was now about to descend 
the unsheltered side of the cliff, which, 
when the storm burst, would be exposed 
to the full fury of o blast sufficient to 
whirl him off the rock like a straw. All 
this he well knew; but it could not make 
him hesitate for 8 moment. 

In his constant passing and repassing 
of the Eagle’s Rock the young fisherman 
had longsince ascertained the exact where- 
abouts of the nest occupied by its fierce 
tenants; and a projecting crag of peculiar 
shape, which actually overhung the eyrie, 
showed him just where to let down his 
rope, the end of which he had hastily 
made fast to a jutting spike of rock. 

In another moment, he was swinging 
in mid-air by this frail support, more 
thas a hundred feet above the roaring 
sea 


Meanwhile, the excitement of the 
anxious watchers on the adjacent headland 
was fast rising to absolute frenzy. Since 
their lost comrade pushed off on his ter- 
rible mission, no one had seen him, his 
ascent having been made on that side of 
the rock which was turned away from 
them ; and even now he was completely 
hidden from them by the western angle 
of the cliff. Hence it was only natural 
that one and all should be inclined to ex- 
plain his prolonged disappearance by sup- 
posing that he ad actually made an effort 
to climb this unscalable precipice, and 
had perished in the hopeless attempt. 

But 1f Wilson himself were still unseen 
by them, the boat that was coming swiftly 
toward the Eagle’s Rock over the tossing 
sea below was now full in view; and the 
scores of keen eyes that watched her from 
the brow of the great headland were quick 
to mark the sudden upspringing and ex- 
cited gestures of Harry Somerton and his 
henchman Armstrong. 

“See hco yon fallows are pointin’ and 
ekirlin’! [screaming], cried the inn- 
keeper, bending eagerly forward. “As 
sure as my rame’s Sandy Robertson, the 
laddie will hae speeled [climbed] the craig, 
aifter a!” 

“Tf he has,” said old Christie, with a 
gloomy shake of his head, “ may the Lord 
hae maircy on him. Look yon'er!” 

And the faces of his hearers grew as 
dark as the rising storm-clonds to which 
he pointed; for they all knew well that 
his words were bnt too true, and that if 
the coming storm found any man on the 
unsheltered face of that terrific precipice 
nothing could save him. 

And what was Andrew Wilson himeelf 
doing all this time? Why, just at that 
very moment he was face to face with the 
deadliest peril of all. 

Strong, active, and familiar from his 
childhood with the dizziest precipices, the 
bold cragsman came sliding, foot by foot, 
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down the face of that tremendous height, 
skilfully avoiding the cruel rock-points, 
against which he was all but dashed again 
and again, as he swung to and fro on his 
cord in the empty air like a spider on its 
thread. And now he was half-way down 
to the nest—and now he was brushing 
past the projecting ledge that overarched 
the eyrie like a roof—and now, with a 
shout of triumph (the first sound that he 
had uttered since that fearful struggle 
began), he planted his foot on the narrow 
shelf of rock that held the nest itself, 
while the brooding eagle, startled by the 
presence of a living man in this wild re- 
treat where no man had ever set foot 
before, rose into the air with a hoarse, 
ominous shriek. 

One egg lay in the nest; and in an in- 
stant the precious prize was in Wilson's 
hands, and placed carefully into the small 
pouch at his side, where, cradled in softest 
moss, it lay safely enough. 

But his perilous task was not at an end, 
even now, 
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The sight of this robbery instantly 
changed the mother eagle's momentary 
panic into furious and unappeasable rage. 
A sudden ruftiling-up of her dark plumage, 
a harsh, savage ery, a wide circle in mid- 
air, and down she swooped upon the 
plunderer of her home, swift and deadly 
asa thunderbolt. 

Forth flashed Andrew Wilson's broad- 
bladed sheath-knife, and he dealt a ter- 
rible blow at the coming assailant. A few 
feathers flew scattered on the wind, and 
that was all; but his stroke made the 
destroyer's charge swerve, and the terrific 
talons, instead of burying themselves in 
his bare throat, lighted upon his thick sea- 
cap, which, struck from his head, went 
flying down into the sea. 

This was the tableau which, suddenly 
revealed to the horror-stricken eves of Jock 
Armstrong and his master, had set them 
shouting to their crew to pull for life and 
death, and made Harry Somerton clutch 
wildly at the trusty double-barrel that lay 
beside him. 

(To be continued.) 


But ere their boat could reach the rock 
the end came. 

Soaring up into the air once more, the 
eagle made a second swoop at her adver- 
sary, swifter and fiercer than the last; 
but this time the young champion was 
prepared for her, and, instead of strikinz 
as before, he made an upward plunge with 
all his strength. The impetus of the 
eagle's downward rush thrust her right 
upon the steel, which went home, straight 
and true, into the cruel heart; and the 
mighty bird, stricken to the death, fell 
heavily down into the foaming waves 
below. 

But the shout of vietory which the bold 
lad was just about to utter was palsied 
on his very lips by a sudden and fearful 
discovery which made even his stout 
heart quail. In the heat of that mortal 
struggle the rope by which he had 
descended, and which formed his only 
means of escape, had slipped from his 
hold, and was now swaying to and fro in 
theempty air, several feet beyond hisreach. 


Before the Exam.—<See page 796. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A. L, Tuck.) 


oO" nearest neighbours in these Canadian 
woods lived a mile away. Those were 
the Charnocks, one of whom, as you know, 


* Charlie, was my especial friend and com- 
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rade. There were other settlers at intervals 
of half a mile or so beyond them, along the 
Two miles off 
to the west began the Irish settlement, 
whilst about as far to the east the Dutch 
community lay, then far back north was 
that of the Highland Scotch. 

Almost all these people belonged to what 
here we should call the peasant class: good 
hardy settlers, hard workers, and, mostly, 
still harder livers—uninformed to a degree, 
seemingly as unconcerned, as uninterested, 
about their surroundings as one can well 
imagine. They had not an idea beyond 
their work, their meagre crops, gathered 
painfully among the stumps of their ragged 
clearings. What little produce they could 
at all spare was traded—i.e. exchanged—at 
the one general store by the lake, for the 
groceries and tobacco which they absolutely 
could not raise upon their land. As to their 
taking any interest in the birds and beasts 
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WI.—“ HALF A TON OF HONEY.” 


inhabiting the forest aisles amongst which 
they dwelt, noticing the lovely lake, the ever- 
varying colour of its water, the enchanting 
pine-clad, mossy islands resting on its surface, 
mirroring their beauties in the placid tide— 
I don’t suppose they even were aware that 
these things existed, except that, when an 
hour could be squeezed from all-engrossing 
toil, they knew that a line thrown in any- 
where, with any bait, would secure a mess 
of fish. What these fish were they had no 
curiosity to learn; they cared as little as the 
fish themselves did about the nationality of 
those who hooked them. 

So it was with the woods; they must have 
known, if they had taken the slightest no- 
tice, that many creatures, birds and beasts, 
existed there, besides nuts and fruits, good 
to eat, or beautiful or curious; but they 
knew nothing about them, they took no heed 
at all. 

However, that winter, the doings of my 
friend Charlie Charnock and myself stirred 
them up a bit. When they heard about 
the wolves we slew, they came, many of 
them bringing their wives and families, to 
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see what we had done. When they heard 
about the bear, too, they were amazed; and 
we, who had killed these things, were exalted 
to a much higher position than we, in our 
highest ambition—which was to be called 
great hunters—had ever dreamed of. 

After examining the spoils, the trophies 
of our guns and traps and deadfalls, with 
undoubted interest, this seemed to be the con- 
clusion which they suddenly awoke to—“ That 
it was a terrible thing for people to be living 
surrounded thus by wild beasts ready to 
devour them.” Fear took possession of 
most of them ; their eyes were opened, they 
went in dread about their avocations ; and it 
was most curious to notice how, from that 
time forth, so they averred, the woods all 
round us were alive with creatures, gene- 
rally immensely big and black, who ramped 
and roared around their shanties, seeking to 
catch and kill them, with their sheep and 
pigs and poultry ! 

Scarcely a day passed without some one, 
man or woman, calling at our place, to con- 
sult with us about some voracious beasts 
which they had suddenly discovered were 
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hovering around their dwellings, hegging one 
or both of us two boys to go out and save 
them from being torn to pieces. 

There were many funny incidents in this 
connection. One evening—it was dusk—a 
man, whose usual rate of progression was 
similar to that of a land tortoise, came 
bounding into our barn yard at racehorse 
speed, declaring that something as big as a 
cow, roaring like a lion, was chasing him. 
“Whisht!” he cried, “ whisht ! listen now, 
shure I heerd it roaring just this very 
meenit.” So we listened. "Twas a hoot owl 
calling to its mate in the pine-woods! 

Then there was the incident about Mick 
Mulligan, which I have recounted at length 
elsewhere, how he met a bear one evening— 
so he said—was driven up a tree by it, sat 
there in terror all night. At sunrise he saw 
two of them “fornenst’”’ him, as big as 
cows, “Jepping from branch t> branch” with 
tails like those of horses. So, when I 
brought out a black squirrel which I had 
shot and showed it to him, Mick declared, 
“ Bedad, they were just the same as that, 
tails and all, but ever so much bigger, as big 
as three-years old heifers, or '’ —doubtfully 
—‘‘as big as good-sized caufs, anyway!’ 

Now he knew as well as we did that he 
had been half scared to death by foolishness ; 
yet do you suppose that he or any of his 
friends, after that, would feel safe when 
coming through the woods? No, not a bit 
of it. If a chipmonk ran across their path, 
or a red squirrel chattered at them as they 
passed beneath his perch in a hickory-tree, 
they scurried off, not feeling safe so long as 
the forest surrounded them. 

I think that the Irish settlers were the 
most timid—certainly they made the most 
noise about their alarms. The Dutchmen— 
as we called everyone who did not speak 
English—Hollanders, Germans, Danes, or 
Swedes, ‘twas all one—were often very 
frightened too. They did not make so much 
outcry, yet their pale faces betrayed them. 
One burly North German, Fritz Fryfogle by 
name, aged sixty if a day, with his neighbour 
Carl Calflesh, came to us one morning in 
great consternation—-the peculiar English 
which they uttered in their excitement ren- 
dered them more than usually unintelligible. 
“A pig peast mit a pig pushy tail to him 
had kommed into der keller—what you call 
cellar,” so they said, and had taken up his 
abode there, and no one dare go down to 
drive him forth. We asked if they had really 
seen thecreature. “O! ya!’ they answered, 
with a big, big, “0,” and a much bigger 
“Ya.” It was, of course, as usual, a big 
black creature “ bigger as a sheep, un mit a 
fisage awful !”” 

“ Black—was it quite black? '’ we asked ; 
“was there no white upon it anywhere?” 

“Ach! it was plack, so plack as one coal!” 
they affirmed, and this they stuck to for 
long, so we thought it might be a bear. 

But then one of them began to talk of its 
big tail! and the other spoke about the way 
it carried it, “ straight up on end,” as he de- 
scribed it; and he added that it had a white 
end to it. Then we recognised the animal. 

“ Go home,” we cried, ‘‘ yo home as speedily 
as possible and watch that beast—don’t irri- 
tate or frighten it—but watch day and night 
the hole where it goes in and out. The very 
first time it ventures forth, and has got clear 
away, then stop up that hole securely and 
trust in Providence that it will not come back 
again, or that, if it does, it will be so disap- 
Pointed to find its road barred, that it may 
Go away disgusted. Don’t fear its teeth or 
claws, but do fear the power it has to almost 
kill you with the stench it can emit, for that 
creature is a skunk, and what its power is 
you'll soon know if you enrage it; why, you'll 
have to build a new house and burn the old 
One, at the very least.”’ 
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The two simple Dutchmen left us in hor- 
rible consternation ; but we heard afterwards 
that by taking our advice they had kept from 
harm. 

Another day two bold Highlandmen ap- 
peared, in considerable trepidation—indeed 
they were quite serious and solemn about 
theirtrouble. They were not so much afraid 
for themeelves, but dreaded what would 
happen to their livestock should it be 
attacked by the uncanny beasts they saw 
so frequently about nightfall haunting their 
clearings, climbing their log fences, and 
rooting amongst their corn cribs. They de- 
scribed them much more minutely than any 
of the other pcople had done their visitors. 
These Scotsmen said they were immense 
black (it was generally black) creatures, 
having grey and foxlike faces. Their tails 
were Jong and bushy; they had never seen 
dogs so large. This scemed to indicate to 
us that they were our old friends, forest 
wolves; but they climbed fences — they 
thought they went up trees—so that idea 
would not do, this was not wolf-like. 

“What noises did they make?" Charlie 
asked. 

“None whateffer,” so Shanty Stewart 
answered. ‘“ She had not heard them make 
no noise whateffer !'"" 

“ What colour are their tails?’ I queried. 

“Black, but with rings or bars of dirty 
yellow round them.” 

Then we knew that they were coons— 
racoons—and nearly harmless! They might 
steal an egg or two, they would eat a lot of 
corn and do damage that way, but the 
sheep and pigs and poultry were safe enough. 
Instead of being large and savage creatures, 
as these two Highlandmen represented them 
to be, they were probably but little bigger 
than well-grown hares, and about as timid. 

Thus reassured, our friends went home 
delighted, wondering greatly at our knowledge 
of the backwoods. Yet they had been out 
there quite as long as we had; but whereas 
increasing toil had been their lot, with not 
one moment to spare for anything but it, 
ours, certainly, gave us time at least to look 
around us and see where we were. So now 
we two boys knew in what direction to go for 
“coons,” and we promised ourselves and the 
Scotch visitors to go by-and-by. 

Of course there were many beasts in the 
primeval forest to be avoided, unless one 
was armed; skunks especially. Then there 
were wolves, as we knew, bears, painters 
(panthers), wolverines, catamounts, or wild 
cats, but, in almost all cases, these people 
were frightened by animals quite innocent of 
harm. Indeed, for long—as long as we lived 
there—we continually heard of awful en- 
counters between the settlers and ferocious 
beasts of prey, which, from descriptions given, 
we knew to be bullfrogs, owls, or some such 
innocents! 

One day, though, there came to see us & 
most intelligent inhabitant, one who was 
well-bred, well-read, taking real interest in 
what environed him, one who had clearly not 
“spent his whole life in a bottle, seeing no- 
thing but the cork’’; he told us about a very 
curious creature which visited his place. It 
had not greatly alarmed him or his family; 
they had no fear of personal harm it seemed, 
but they had already missed an early calf, a 
sheep or two, and several geese. He had 
followed the traces of the depredator back 
some distance towards some granite hills, a 
few miles inland from the lake, but he was no 
hunter, and feeling sure it was a bear, he 
dared not further go. The footmarks, which 
he described as being quite as large as his 
hand, certainly indicated some big creature ; 
but then, as we remarked, bears hibernate ; 
they would not come about in the depth of 
winter thus. Duringa thaw they might; but 
he assured us that in the hardest weather 


most harm was done. It finally amounted 
to this: he had heard of our prowess with 
gun and rifle—would we come and stay a day 
or two with him and clear up the mystery ? 

Would we go? Why, of course we would, 
only too gladly. 

This new friend lived across the lake, twenty 
miles from us; by land it was forty miles, 
and that by a scarcely ever travelled trail 
along the lake shore. In summer, by canoe, 
they did their communication with such 
civilisation as existed in that out-of-the-way 
corner of the wilderness, but in winter it had 
to be done either by the almost unknown track 
which I have mentioned, or across the ice in 
a sleigh—tbat is, by most people; but this 
man, who had some ingenuity, had built an 
ice boat, had come by it in fact, and offered 
us this additional inducement to visit him. 

He was an Englishman, had been in 
business in the old land, and was undoubtedly 
80 many notches above the general run of 
settlers that my parents were so pleased to 
know him —believing he would be an acquisi- 
tion in that lonely part—that they willingly 
gave their consent for me to go, promising 
to arrange with Charlie's father to allow him 
to accompany me. “ But not just yet, not 
for a week or so,” my father said, “ because 
these boys are under promise to take a lot of 
honey from a tree they know about, come 
miles back here. This must be done while 
the hard weather lasts.” 

So our neighbour left us, and thus we two 
Nimrods were now under agreement to go for 
coons in one direction, and after an un- 
known beast, probably a bear, in another. 
However, we had to get that bee-tree attended 
to, besides preparing a number of troughs 
and appliances for the sugar-making, which 
would begin ere many weeks went by. 

But the first thing was the honey. 

The excitement about the bear which my 
friend and I had killed had not by any means 
died out before everyone belonging to us, old 
and young, were showing great interest in the 
tree which stood near to where that bear had 
lived and died. At every meal, at all times, 
the youngsters clamoured for honey, wanting 
to know when we would go for it. No doubt 
they all thought we had drawn the long bow 
pretty powerfully in what we had said aboct 
the quantity to be got, but I know they all 
believed that there was some, so all were 
naturally eager to see and taste it. 4 

Whilst the January thaw continued it 
would be difficult to go, the snow being 
deep and very sloppy, whilst some of the 
swamps were quite impassable ; besides, we 
intended to take an ox sleigh with us. 
When we announced this, we were met by 
shouts of laughter. ‘“ What! did we think 
we could not, amongst us, carry all the honey 
we could collect?" But we persisted, and 
when the frost came again, and some snow 
fell, the sky had cleared, and everything out- 
of-doors was gay and cheerful, we were ready 
to go. But not we two alone this time. 
Wonderful to relate, our two fathers proposed 
to come with us; not only that, they arranged 
to take all the young ones too, boys and girls ; 
for, said they, “as you are determined to take 
a sleigh, they can all ride.” . 

“But how about coming home again?” 
we asked. “ With a loaded sleigh, they will 
either have to ride on top of all, or walk.” 

“A loaded sleigh!" my father observed 
with a laugh; “ well, if we load that sleigh 
with honey, they’ll willingly walk.” 

We agreed to this, assuring them, however, 
that they certainly would have to walk, which 
caused jeers and more laughter. : 

Our mothers protested against the children 
being taken, fearing, naturally, that whereone 
bear had been, and wolves too, there would 
likely be others. However, we pacified them, 
declaring that a crowd like we should be had 
but to utter one cry, and all the bears and 


wolves would scatter, even if there were 
hundreds of them, which Charlie and I 
devoutly wished there were. So our mothers 
gave consent—indeed, I have always thought 
that with a little more persuasion they 
would have gone with us themselves ! 

We proposed, therefore, to make a regular 
picnic of it. Fancy—with the thermometer 
showing several degrees under zero, making 
apicnic! But we did, and a very jolly one 
too, as you shall hear. We planned to fill 
the sleigh box with soft straw, to take a lot 
of hot bricks, with plenty of buffalo robes and 
blankets for the youngsters. We were to 
take heaps of bread and butter—we pledged 
ourselves, we two, to find them honey; we 
were to take a kettle for making tea, and all 
the tin pails and jars that could be mustered 
were to be carried with us to be brought home 
full of sweetness. We were to take our axes 
and a cross-cut saw, and, of course, we two 
boys would have our guns. 

The sun rose gloriously on the white 
shrouded earth, the morning that we started 
for this jaunt. Barns, fences, road, creek, 
lake, were all under the glittering snow. It 
was powdery and light, like diamonds it 
sparkled, not a breath of wind stirred—not a 
sound was to be heard—we had to break our 
own track, even along the turnpike road. 
Every twig, every blade of dead grass, every 
rail and bit of stick standing above the fresh 
white covering was encased in transparent 
ice—the effect was magical, as the brilliant 
sunbeams shot through the sparkling crystal, 
in prismatic colours, but always with a 
splendour peculiarly striking. Then we 
turned off into the deep and sombre woods, 
where there was no road. The tracks which 
we had made, going and coming during the 
bear adventure, were smoothly hidden under 
the new fallen snow. We could see no traces, 
but the unerring instinct of our oxen was 
sufficient for us; they plodded on without 
hesitation, whilst we tramped behind the 
sleigh, knowing that they, having got upon 
a track, would stick to it. It was a satisfac- 
tion, though, to Charlie and me to recognise 
occasionally a tree or log or uproot, which 
we had noticed on previous tramps through 
these monotonous forests. 

The Canadian woods are monotonous, 
especially in winter, though there is much 
beauty even then, I willingly admit, yet of a 
sombre, melancholy sort. I am speaking of 
the deep primeval forests which stretch for 
miles on miles, almost beyond man’s ken, 
unbroken by rock or lake. Here the land is 
covered by trees, many of immense size, 
generally straight bare columns, branching 
only at a great distance from the ground. In 
one place they stand close together, in others 
wide apart; here are patches of dense under- 
wood, there are wide stretches encumbered 
only with fallen logs, and rotting trunks and 
uproots. 

This portion of our journey was through a 
hardwood forest. The trees here were prin- 
cipally beeches, maples, a few birches, 
hickories, and cherry-trees, with occasionally 
a big basswood or anelm. There were few 
evergreens ; a clump or two of fine hemlock 
pines were all we noticed until we reached 
the shallow valley at the bottom of which 
was the Cedar Swamp, our destination. 

We saw no living creature on our journey 
that day, save a few blue jays, who, as usual, 
gave warning to all and sundry of their 
furred and feathered friends that they spied 
strangers. Their screams and cries were the 
only noises which we heard, and those but 
Tarely. We were noisy enough, however ; we 
made the wild woods ring again with songs 
and laughter. 

Charlie and I, as usual, had our eyes about 
Us; we saw innumerable tracks in the fresh 
snow ; here we saw traces of a deer, and had 
to explain to our elders how we knew it was 
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not the footprints of a pig or calf, they 
declaring that they could see no difference. 
Here were fox tracks—we had to demonstrate 
by the pointed toe-marks, that it was not the 
footsteps of a dog. Now we saw where a mink 
had run beneath a log, and how a marten 
had trotted by. These were rabbit tracks, 
those the prints of a fisher. Once we saw 
indications of a covey of quai having 
burrowed into a snowdrift, and we wanted, of 
course, to call a halt whilst we bagged a 
few, but that was disallowed. On the whole, 
I know that Charlie’s father and my own 
thought we were very knowing youngsters ; 
they, good souls, would have traversed those 
woods without noticing one sign, whilst we 
two boys saw that almost every yard of the 
white surface carried the trace of something 
living having passed across it since the new 
snow fell. 

Whether the Canadian forests were more 
full of living things in those days, some forty 
years ago, than they are now, I cannot 
decide. Then, I remember, we could hardly 
walk a hundred yards without arousing 
something on the ground or in tle tree tops. 
But recently I have travelled thousands of 
miles, through untouched forests, over 
mountains, streams, and prairies, and have 
been struck with the almost total absence of 
visible life—besides mosquitoes! It may be 
that when we were young and had but one 
engrossing hobby, we were more alert than in 
these latter years ; practice, too, has much to 
do with the ability to detect wild animals. I 
have often seen, distinctly, prairie dogs by 
dozens, prairie chickens by the hundred, 
whilst my companion, recently from a city, 
saw nothing but the bare green and grey 
expanse. 

When we had reached the margin of the 
swamp a halt was made, whilst Charlie, I, 
and my father, went ahead to find the famous 
tree. It was no easy task, amongst that 
crowd of cedars, all much alike, to hit upon 
our particular one, for now in mid-winter 
there was no crowd of bees buzzing about 
it, and the scent of the honey, which had been 
so evident when we saw it first, one hot day 
in September, was absent. But we soon 
found what remained of the Bear-tree, merely 
some charred fragments, almost hidden by 
the snow. We had to describe and explain 
anew to our interested companion where we 
lay in wait, where we were when we shot 
at the bear, and all about it. But this spot 
discovered, we had not any great difficulty in 
finding the cedar we wanted. Next we had 
to pick out a passage through the deadwood 
and tangle, to bring the sleigh close up. 
When we had accomplished this, we all 
gathered around the object of our expedition. 
Then an air of disappointment crept over 
all—all but Charlie and me. 

Thardly knew what they expected to see, 
but it was evident they thought that they 
were sold, and that we were too. For, to all 
appearance this was an ordinary, shaggy, 
cedar-tree, hundreds just like it stood near, 
it was about fifty feet high, and a yard 
through at the butt. It seemed to be half 
dead, but they all looked like that. 

I came close to Charlie, and slyly whis- 
pered to him, “ Let us pretend—eh ? my word 
they'll be astonished soon!” He nodded 
assent. 

We got up some little excitement then, by 
cutting a lot of cedar brush and making a 
kind of dais of it beside a big log; on this we 
packed the children with rugs and furs, then 
we lita fire and put the kettle on. We had 
unhitched the oxen, and taken them a bit 
away, having cut down a soft maple-tree for 
them to browse on the tender branches. The 
young ones were very quiet—they followed 
the lead of my father and Mr. Charnock, 
who scarcely spoke whilst we two had been 
making these arrangements. 


To 


“Well, Tom, I’m very sorry about this,” 
my father said with a glance at the cedar- 
tree ; “ we are greatly disappointed—I can see 
that you are. Come, let us make the best of 
it—it has been a pleasant jaunt anyhow.” 

We said solemnly, “Oh! that’s all right; 
but let’s get some lunch first.” 

There was a heap of bread and butter, but 
where was the long-promised honey? The 
children were doleful. I wonder if they 
expected to see honey spread all over that 
tree, or what they looked for. 

When the kettle boiled, I shouldered my 
axe, calling my little brother Fred to come 
with me, and to bringa bowl. They all looked 
amused, thinking I was having a joke about 
it. He brought a small one. This I would 
not have, calling for a large one, like a wash 
bowl. Then we marched up to the tree. I 
spent a couple of minutes chopping a hole 
larger than it was naturally, two feet from 
the ground, and, putting in a spoon, I scooped 
out, with difficulty—for it was frozen solid—a 
big chunk of honey in the comb, dabbing a 
morsel of it at the same time into Freddy’s 
mouth, 

It was a treat to see him, and to hear 
him! Within five seconds they were all 
packed closely round us, whilst we ladled 
that basin full in five minutes. 

“You thought it was a failure,” I cried 
with exultation to the elders ; “you thought 
we were mistaken ; you made sure that we, 
and you, and all of us, were ‘sold’! No, 
no! not a bit like it—why look !—this tree, 
for thirty feet or more, is just full of honey. 
We know it is. No, no! we are not sold; but 
come, let’s get lunch, and then cut it down.” 

Mr. Charnock, pleasingly diverted, asserted, 
“ Well, you boys do just beat all I've ever 
heard of.” Then we all snuggled amongst 
the rugs and ate our fill of bread and honey. 

Fortunately our tree leant in the direction 
ofa thick group of saplings. By cutting down 
some we made a sort of bed for it to fall on; 
this would act as a break, and we hoped to fell 
it without much damage. 

Our idea then was, to chop down the tree, 
cut holes in it, and scoop out the honey, fill 
all the vessels we had brought, algo the sleigh 
box; but we altered this plan before we ended. 
Our fathers undertook to do the chopping; 
there was only a thin shell of wood—about 
three inches of it. When they drove their 
axes through it into the interior, “Why,” they 
kept exclaiming, “ it is just solid honey !” 

An hour at most it took, then the tree 
gave signs of falling; then there was excite- 
ment—it groaned, and creaked and cracked ; 
we all stood clear, the children standing up 
hurrahing, whilst with a slow and solemn 
bow the great trunk fell. 

Quite safely, too; scarcely a branch was 
broken. Then we rushed up to it; the 
stump was full of comb, at least two feet in 
diameter—how deep, who could tell? But 
what was of more interest, we hastened to 
the top of the tree—where we quickly proved 
that for thirty feet and more it was choke 
full of honey! We cut off some of the 
larger branches and, wherever hollow, they 
were full too! 

“Now then,’”’ we demanded, with natural 
excitement, “how about that half ton of 
honey, or whatever it was we mentioned a 
while ago—have we exaggerated? Have we 
drawn the long bow?” 

What could they do but admit that we 
were right and they all wrong. Mr. Char- 
nock concluded his remarks by saying, 
“Well, if you two boys are always as clever 
and successful in what you undertake, you 
will be great men some day!” and these 
words gratified us “ muchly.” 

Now what was to be done with this mass 
of sweetness? The children were already, 
with spoons and chips, digging out all they 
could from the branches, they were filling 
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the vessels we had: brought. 
even would not hold it all. 
done? 


The sleigh box 
What should be 
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haul it home just as it is.” They all agreed 


that that was a good idea. So, with the 
cross-cut saw we divided it into three por- 


moved the box from it. We made them fast 
with logging chains and ropes, sticking in, 
wherever we could, branches containing 
honey, besides chunks of it, for in that cold 
air it was as easily handled as hardbake. 
Over all we spread cedar-boughs, on these the 
rugs, and securely packed the little ones— 
the rest of us must walk. 

It was a hard pull for Buck and Bright to 
haul that load of timber and honey home. 
but they managed it before it became too 
dark for us to see our way. When we did 
arrive, the whole story had to be told, and 
the stuff tasted by Mrs. Charnock and my 
mother, and all the people working for us 
had to share in our good fortune. We gave 
branches full of it to many friends, and 
presented slabs of it to everyone about that 
neighbourhood. It was another nine days’ 
wonder about those parts—such a find had 
never before been heard of. 

We built a sort of platform of sound cedar 
logs in front of our house, between it and 
the lake—we set the three pieces up on end 
thereon—the tops we snugly covered in with 
boards, then we wondered what the result 
would be when spring came. 

None of us knew a thing about the habits 
of wild bees, little enough about the domes- 
ticated ones, if so they may be termed. We 
were very curious to know how these would 
act. 

They did splendidly. So far as I heard 
they never swarmed or gave the slightest 
trouble. There those gigantic beehives stood 
for many years; they may be standing yet. 
for all I know. They seemed always to be 
full; when we wanted any we used to go at 
night, lift off a cover, and “ dig” out what we 
needed. This went on for years. The last 
time I saw them—ten years after we brought 
them home—they were covered with wild 


cucumber vines, hops, and other creepers, 
flowers grew around the base and morning 
glories climbed over them—it was then I 
made this sketch. ‘ 

(To be continued.) 


“Ten years after.” 


I measured the prostrate trunk with my 
axe—an idea had occurred to me. “ Let’s 
cut it into lengths,” was my proposal, “ and 


tions—two were twelve feet long and one was 
six—then, in the usual mode of loading saw 
logs, we rolled them on the sleigh, having re- 
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THE GOLD CURSE. 
A STORY OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By Burnett Fattow, 


Author of “The Boys of Birchwell Hall,” “ A Wild Ride," “ When We Were Boys Together,” ete. 


7 HEN my fa- 
ther died, 

two years before 
the commence- 
ment of this 
story, my mother 
found that, after 
all outstanding 
debts were paid, 
she would barely 
have enough left 


PART I.—THE SECRET OF A CENTURY. 


to live comfortably upon, and if my educa- 
tion was to be completed, strict domestic 
economy must be practised. 

So soon as she fully realised this she 
resolved upon breaking up the old home we 
both loved so well, and to seek a quiet spot 
far away from my father’s relations, who did 
not treat her well. Her choice finally rested 
upon a pretty little fishing village, where, as 
she told me, she had once stayed with my 
father, and it recalled old and pleasant 
memories. 

I was simply delighted, and soon forgot 
the old home in the attractions of the new. 
The secluded, rock-bound bay offered all I 
desired in the way of quiet enjoyment. And 
my mother and I were always very happy 
together during the time my holidays lasted. 

At the time of which I write, my education 
was finished. As delicately as possible my 
mother broke to me the truth that I must 
now seriously prepare to face the sterner side 
of life, for the fortune coming to me at her 
death would do nothing towards maintaining 
me in idleness. I think she told me this as 
she knew I was something of a dawdler, 
never having gained a high place at school. 


I had preferred the life of ease by the sea, 


where I had plenty of boating and many 
other amusements congenial to a daring boy. 
Nor was I backward in risking life and limb 
in the pursuit of pleasures only to be found 
on a rock-bound coast. 

A month passed, and all the effort I had 
made towards securing a situation was the 
scanning of sundry advertisements, which I 
declined to answer on the ground of their 
unsuitability. I suppose I expected too 
much. I had a sort of hazy notion that fate 
would prove kind, and that I should one day 
suddenly grow rich without any effort on my 
part. It is a favourite dream of youth and 
ignorance, but a rude awakening seldom fails 
to supervene. Mine was one of the rudest 
of the rude. A big fortune was actually 
within my grasp; but how it was finally 
wrested from my clasp, and I was taught the 
lesson that the curse of ill-gotten treasure 
long continues, will be found embodied in the 
story I have to tell. 7 . 

“So you want another yarn, sir?” said 
the old salt whose boat I used, and who not 
infrequently accompanied me on my fishing 
excursions. ‘I've told you a tidy few inmy 
trips out here to the rocks; and the supply 
is getting short—unless I invent something.” 


“Don't do that,” I hastened to interrupt. 
“T want true stories—as near as a sailor can 
tell them.” 

It was some minutes before he answered. 
Sunk in deep thought, he seemed to be 
pondering something of an unusually abstruse 
nature. Anon he fixed his keen grey eyes on 
my face with a searching gaze, such as he had 
never before indulged in, and then he turned 
them away to a point where the cliffs rose to 
a towering height at the entrance to the bay. 
Long gazed he reflectively at those frowning 
boulders and prominent escarpments. It 
was easy to see his whole thoughts were 
centred there. On his features was a sad 
expression, which changed to-one of keenest 
disappointment. He sighed deeply, and then 
a look of keen cunning, almost cruel in its 
intensity, followed. This in turn gave place 
to the normal expression, which left his rugged 
features rather pleasing than otherwise to 
look upon. Already I was becoming deeply 
interested. 

1 little understood old Bob Shore. I had 
often heard the same remarked of him by 
others. He wasa man who lived alone, and 
kept aloof from his mates of the same 
calling. It was said there was a curse upon 
him, which had been transmitted to him by 
his father. People called it the ‘Gold 
Curse" ; for they said the curse of his life was 
avain search for hidden treasure. When I 
heard this much of the story, I was deeply 
interested. It coincided with my own ideas 
of growing suddenly rich. I questioned my 
informants, though all they could tell me 
was that for years past Bob Shore had been 
exploring along the coast, but it was only 
taken for granted he was searching for 
hidden treasure. None knew it to be so as 
a fact, but it was told in the village that his 
father had acted in just the same strange 
way, and died at last in direful poverty and 
distress. Bob was not a man one could 
easily question, and I had hitherto failed to 
learn anything of his past life which had 
bearing on the village gossip. 

He, on our first acquaintance, once told 
me he had left active service early in life, to 
anchor in the village where his parents had 
teared him until he was able to go tosea on his 
own account. He had thought to make his 
fortune, but it had hitherto eluded his grasp. 
People, he said, didn't patronise the watering- 
Blace enough for the fisher-folk to grow 
rie 


Under his tuition I had really gained a 
fair knowledge of boats, and had learned to 
swim and dive with some amount of confi- 
dence. Though often silent, and sometimes 
morose, I rather liked the old fellow, and 
had entered into an agreement with him by 
which I paid him a sum weekly for the use 
of his boat whenever she was disengaged. I 
could thus go on a fishing excursion whenever 
T felt so disposed. Sometimes he accom- 
panied me; for he always had the fish 
caught, excepting a few for our table. 

On the present occasion we had been 
fishing until want of success had tired my 
patience, and I had suggested a yarn. Had 
It been attended by no subsequent adventures 
Imight never have recalled it, but it strangely 
affected my after-life. 

Bob at last withdrew his gaze from the 
distant headland, and again fixed his eyes 
on my face. 

“Tl tell you'a story,” he said, “ that and 
mine have not told to mortal ears outside 
our own family for the bigger part of a 
century. You may have noticed my hesita- 
tion, but you'll understand that presently. 
I've been on the point of telling you—or 
Some one, as it ud not much matter who I 
told it to—only there has always been a 
lingering hope that I'd succeed at last. 
T've heard it said there is a big ‘if’ in every 
Tan's life. And but for that little word I 
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might at this moment be rolling in riches ; 
it’s the big bar in the way of my recovering 
the hidden treasure.” 

“ Treasure!" cried I eagerly. “Do you 
really know where there is a big treasure 
hidden away?” 

“I do—aad I don’t,” was the unsatisfac- 
tory reply. 

“Do explain!” cried I excitedly. 

“And ain't I, as fast as Ican? So you're 
eager to take up the ‘ gold curse,’ as people 
about here say I'm a prey to. But they don’t 
believe in the reality of the treasure, simply 
because they don’t know anything to make 
them believe. However, I’ll soon convince 
you of its existence. Where’s it stowed 
away? Well, somewhere along out there.” 
And he swept his hand round the range 
of cliffs at the western extremity of the 
bay. 

You mean it may be anywhere out by the 
cliffs," I responded, somewhat disgusted. 

“T mean,” this spoken very deliberately, 
“it’s stowed away somewhere along the shore 
under those cliffs. But you just listen, my 
lad, and, now I've gone so far, I'll tell you 
the story as my poor old dad told it me 
thirty years ago, on his death-bed, and as 
his father told it to him on his death-bed— 
my grandfather he was, who was present at 
the time the treasure was stowed away. 
Thirty long years I’ve been trying to discover 
that treasure, but without success. I've 
nigh upon given up hope at last; as did my 
father with his life, and as did my grand- 
father when he died. But the secret was 
told at the last, and the ‘gold curse’ has 
kept us all down in the world. My grand- 
father spent a fortune in the search. My 
father might have been rich for a fisherman, 
for he owned a number of boats. And I 
came home from sea with enough prize- 
money to have kept me independent if I'd 
only properly used and invested it. But 
from the day I heard of the treasure the 
‘gold curse’ was upon me. It has lured 
me on and on without anything but prospec- 
tive return. I’m getting an old man now, 
and even if I discovered the gold it would 
do me littlegood. But you’re young. You’ve 
told me you want to be rich. Then I'll 
bequeath to you the ‘gold curse’; and may 
it bring you better fortune than it ever 
brought to me or mine. Ha! Ha!” 

He paused here, and his face became lit 
with a subtle smile of intense cunning. I 
was too young to fully undezstand it at the 
time ; but I have since drawn the deduction 
that from first to last he was carefully pre- 
paring me to be his catspaw in that wherein 
he had himself failed. At the time I begged 
him, with much eagerness, to go on with his 
story. This he proceeded to do. 

“ It was towards the end of the latter half 
of the last century that the Black Rover, in 
answer to ‘ All clear ’ signalled from the cliffs 
out there, ran in and began discharging her 
assorted cargo of contraband goods. But it 
was her last ‘run.’ 

“ Her captain was one of the most noted 
characters who, at that time, were engaged 
in the contraband trade. He and his crew 
had hong set the custom-house officers at 
defiance; and there was reason to believe 
a bit of piracy did not come amiss to them. 
It was suspected among the crew that the 
captain had a tidy treasure stored in the big 
iron-bound chest he kept carefully locked in 
his cabin. My story is of that chest. 

“On the night in question his friends on 
shore had been misled as to the custom 
officers’ movements. Not only did they 
swoop down upon the gang at the very 
moment the cargo was landed, but a revenue 
cruiser appeared in the offing. The lugger 
was in a trap at last; and there seemed little 
hope of escape. 

“But the captain was not the man to give 
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in. His first thought was of his treasure. 
He ordered a boat to be lowered, and then 
called the mate. Together they went to his 
cabin. When they returned they were carry- 
ing the big treasure-chest between them. It 
was carefully lowered into a boat. Some of 
the crew grumbled at the delay. The captain 
promptly knocked down a couple of them, and 
the rest were silenced. Then he and the 
mate entered the boat, and rowed in the 
direction of the cliffs. They were absent 
less than half an hour, and by the time they 
returned the cruiser had worked in almost 
near enough to engage. The revenue party 
on shore could not attack, having no means 
of putting off to the lugger. 

“It was a fine starlit night, with a cres- 
cent moon low down upon the horizon, con- 
sequently the lugger’s dark sails were not 
easily made out by those on board the 
revenue cruiser. Concealment, too, was 
afforded by the dark background of the 
frowning cliffs, and the captain of the Rover 
hoped to escape by coasting, the lugger 
drawing but little depth of water. The spars 
and white sails of the revenue boat were 
clearly defined, so the first slight advantage 
was with the smugglers. 

“The captain and mate had returned in 
time to get the lugger well under way before 
the revenue cruiser came quite within range. 
But she mounted powerful guns, and the wind 
was in her favour. His anxiety to conceal his 
treasure had caused the captain of the 
lugger to delay too long. Refusing to sur- 
render, he was fired upon at close quarters, 
and sunk. So far as was ever known, my 
grandfather was the only man who escaped. 
He was a splendid swimmer, and, slipping 
overboard before the lugger went down, 
reached the shore. Friends concealed him, 
and passed him on into the country. When 
all danger of recognition was over, he came 
back here hoping to unearth the treasure 
stowed away by the captain and his mate. 

“Of course he didn’t succeed in finding 
it, else I’d not be telling you the story. He 
had nothing to guide him in his search 
beyond the fact of its being taken ashore in 
the direction of the rocks. He spent the 
last year of his life in a vain search, dying in 
a miserable hut on the identical spot where 
they are now building the new hotel. He 
was the first victim of the ‘gold curse ’—not 
counting the smugglers. 

“But at the last he sent for my father, 
who was in fair circumstances and gaining 
an honest living. With his dying breath he 
transmitted the corse. From that hour my 
father, in his eager search for the hidden 
treasure, drifted down channel to misery and 
want. Hours, days, years, he spent amongst 
those rocks, going out to them hopeful and 
returning cast down. Yet so well did he 
keep his secret that only a few guessed his 
quest, and derided his efforts. 

“When I left the service, I took it into 
my head to give the place a look-up. I found 
the old man down with fever, and with but 
8 few hours to live. He did not know me at 
first, and in his wanderings spoke much of 
the hidden treasure. A brief season of con- 
sciousness came before the end. It was then 
he told me the secret, which immediately 
became rooted as a part of my being. I 
entered heart and soul into the search, but 
all to no purpose. I am now, as I sit here 
telling you the story, as far from grasping the 
treasure as I was the day I learned of its 
existence. And now that I've wasted my life 
in the fruitless search, I’ve decided—but too 
late—that it is phantom gold. The secret is 
such no longer, for you are at liberty to make 
what use you like of it. But don’t you go 
searching for the hidden treasure, or the 
‘gold curse’ will work your ruin. That's 
the story ; and it's time to up lines and go in 
with the tide.” 
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On the way in, he rowing and I steering, I 
was in deep thought. Without knowing it, 
the spell was upon me. 

“ And how long,” presently said I, vainly 
endeavouring to keep my voice from hetray- 
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ing emotion, “is it since the treasure was 
hidden away?” 
He thought a few minutes. 
ninety odd years,” was his reply. 
“Why!” said I, chilled by this lapse of 


A matter of 


time, ‘the treasure must long since have 
perished!” 


“Gold don't perish!” was his short but 


impressive reply. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME NEW GAMES FOR BOYS. 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.s. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, etc.) 


A uimovan, the title of this pastime sounds 
formidable and suggests ‘belted 
knight, armed cap-a-pie,” there will be 
no wounded knights, no broken lances, or 
love-sick maidens to weep over the van- 
quished. It is indeed possible to get a 


XV.—THE TOURNAMENT, 


‘in every case it should first be mutually ar- 
ranged which rule is to govern the contest. 
The “carrying out” rule means, as its 
name implies, that one should be carried out 
of the circle by the other. This is no easy 
matter, for when one competitor is stooping 


competitors must be either pushed or carried 
out by their opponents. Perhaps the most 
ditficult method, and requiring the most 
activity and skill, is the “ one leg.” In this 
the competitors must stand upon one foot 
only catching hold of the other with their 


scraped nose or shin, but this even is not 
very probable. The quality most desirable 
in this game is nimbleness, not, as apparent 
at first sight, weight and strength. 

The Single Tournament should be con- 
tested in a circle, about ten feet in diameter. 


Fis. 1. 


to pick up the other, the tables are often 
turned upon him by himself being snatched 
up and carried out in triumph. 

Before commencing, it should be stipu- 
lated, and insisted on, that the face, neck, 
and stomach should not be touched. This 


hand (see fig. 1); the pushing, pulling, or 
carrying to be done by the remaining arm 
only. Plenty of feinting is possible in this 
phase of the game; and a nimble com- 
petitor may often induce an opponent to ran 
at him, and then, hopping on one side, avoid 


The object of the game is, for two boys to 
enter the circle, and whoever succeeds in 
pushing the other out of the ring is hailed 
the victor. 

There are several methods of doing this, but 


necessary rule is to prevent scratches or 
undue violence, and its observance will 
make the game more acceptable. 

“ Pushing or pulling” is another phase of 
the game, the conditions being that the 


the attack, and, turning quickly round, give 
a gentle push, which generally is effectual in 
sending his assailant over the line. 

The Combined Tournament is best con- 
tested in a space about twenty to forty feet 


wuare, the competitors being eight, tvelve, 
or twenty a-side. The latter number makes 
\ very good contest. In commencing, they 
ihould occupy opposite sides of the square, 
ind then open proceedings by invading each 
‘ther's territory, capturing a prisoner and 
ending him out of the square ; or one side 
aay clasp arms, forming a single line, and 
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young boys and girls, though, indeed, if the 
rules be observed, our Balloon Race is equally 
suitable for adults, 

The first race I will describe is a Drib- 
bling Race, the object being for the com- 
petitors to kick or dribble the balloon from 
the starting-line to the winning-post. The 


balloons, which should each, if possible, be 
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through these objects in the shortest time, 
a timekeeper being necessary to time each 
competitor ; or, if several rows of flags should 
be arranged, a player can then, of course, 
thread each row of objects, and thus make 
the race more interesting. 

A more difficult race, and also more inter- 
esting, is the Balloon Hand Race. In 


ome down upon the enemy en masse, 
ndeavouring to drive them bodily out. 

The assailed, in this case, would probably 
ndeavour to break the opposing line, and 
hen, getting in the rear, a ‘scrimmage’ or 
eneral ‘ tackle” would take place, as shown 
a fig. 2. This would soon decide the 
ontest. The captain of each team should 
iatch his vantage, and seize every 


Fia. 3. 


of different colour, should be placed a little 
distance in front of the starting-line. The 
competitors, who should wear slippers with 
indiarubber soles, should toe the line, as in 
fig. 3, and on the word to go should each 
make for their balloon and kick or dribble 
it in the direction of the winning-post. 
Accuracy should be a’med at, and a quick 
succession of short dribbling kicks is better 


this the players start from the usual line, 
each holding his balloon above his head 
(see fig 4). When the start is given, each 
should throw his balloon as far as possible 
in front of him. Before it has time to reach 
the ground it should again be struck towards 
the winning-line and again caught and struck 
in the same direction until, eventually, the 
winning balloon passes over the line. This 


pportunity or weak place which suggested 
tallying or combined attack. 

The uniforms of the opposite teams should 
e different, in order to readily distinguish 
end or foe. 


XVI.—THE BALLOQN RACE. 
‘ames with balloons require very light hand- 
ling, and activity rather than strength. 
or this reason they are very suitable for 


Fig, 4. 


than strong kicks, the latter being apt to 
divert from the course or, worse still, burst 
the balloon. The competitor who sends his 
balloon first past the winning-post wins the 


race. 

The dribbling race around objects is also 
an interesting race. The objects may con- 
sist of chairs, flags, or any prominent 
articles, and should be placed about ten feet 
apart. The object of the game is to dribble 


is not an easy matter, for the effort of keeping 
the balloon up in the air sometimes occasions 
@ bad course, and competitors who imagine 
they are going straight often find themselves 
making a circular tour. 

Different coloured balloons should be used 
by each player, and of a larger and, if possible, 
stronger make than the ordinary ones in 
use, 

(To be continued.) 
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.—If you consult your own doctor 

now at once, you may be ubie to get all right again 5 
but there iz no time to lose, 

Rep Nos (D. G. A.C. 
you material 


).—Weare afraid we cannot give 
¢ further than te -ay you must 
pay attention ty your dict and take tie cold bath 
every morning, The more strong you get the hardier 
will the blood-vessela of the skin become, including: 
the nose. ‘There is uo local application ot much 
service. 


Puke (Iago).—Better have your throat examined. 
Anything connectel with the air tubes or lungs 
may become serious if not taken in time. 


BROKEN LiGAMeNr (“Just like Jack ")—Not ‘ong, if 
perfect rest is maintained. Wet cumpress. Very 
little exercise ut first. 


Very Axxtovs, and several others whose letters we do 
not answer, must consult a doctor, But the doctor 
can ouly ndvise ; he can’t make you live by lis rules. 
Your chance of citre, therefore, depends a deal upon 
yourself. Medicine alone is no good. 


They are getting more insolent in this 

than ever. We can only repeat our warning 

tw buys to avoid all these blackguards who send out 
pamphlets and paste up bills America is duoding 
this country with such fellows. 

Wire Rats Ficiurinxe (Mabel).—You must only keep 
a pair in one large cage, and they must be of separate 
sexes, 

Picross (L. Hall).—Protect with wire mesh and give 
more room. 

Sroxae on SHoweER (W. Akin).—It is mostly a sponge 
bath, but a cold shower is more bracing. 

Pua Doe (B S. and others).—Read back numbers of 
“Our Dogs,” which contain treatment for all breeds 
of dogs. 

Parrot Picking FratHers (Lintie).—Feel more 


nutritior Even a little meat may be given, also’ 
chillies, Give a bath with a pinch of borux in it. 


Caxanms (E.G.).—Yes. They should never be hung 
in a room over-heated with gaa, nor over the burning 
line of the gas. 


Gop Fist (Piscis)—Read back articles on the 
aquarium, 


Youne@ Orricen, and others.—Plenty of exercise a3 
hard as you can get it. A hard mattress, Not much 
covering at night, and the culd tub. Tu some extent 
Datural. 


‘Vanious (Prim Tempers).—1. There is no enre. Give 
him a big bone now and then, 2 Only by exercise 
or learning fencing. 3. Quack. 

Nose-BLEEDING (olus).— Strengthen the whole 
system by exercise, regularity, good food, aud the 
bath. Ivis often salutary, but,'as you say, awkward 
at times. 

Wuat Exkncisk (H. Johnson).—Cycling. 


Raven (Ardent Reader).—Advertise in “ Exchange and 
Mart.” 


FLUusiina oF TER Fack (New Reader).—A symptom 
of dyspepsia, Get rid of that, Keep all you cun in 
the fresh air, 


Donkey (Boy of 13).—Feed as you would a little horse. 
Give all you can afford of hay, grass, and oats, with 
carrots, etc., us a treat, 


Busowr (J.C. Outhurst)-—What blight do you refer 


Srors (Very Anxious).—We think you have no occa- 
sion for anxiety, Tho skin is always darker there. 
EMBnocaTion (Athlete).—-Uscless ; except that just 


after the bath you may rub with a little sweet oil, 
perfumed, 


Deri.aturiss (Sea-Urchin).—Sorry we can't give you 


aesafe and simple one, They are all danger 
none do real good. ay hie 
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Correspondence, 


— 0} Fj00—— 


CrIcKeT, ETC. (Cricketer).—No; how can that harm 
you? ‘You are nervous. 7 ling. Cricket is not 
‘a steady exercise, and only regular exercise does good. 


ManrraGe wit Covain (Puzzlel).—If both ec 


healthy and strong, there isn't the Jeast reason why 
cousins should not ‘marry, 


Bee Stinos (Sufferer).—If the sting is left, it must be 
extracted with a watchkey or otherwise. But, any- 
how, at once apply liquid ammonia, 


NERVOUSNESS (Deadichado).—Read back. We canvet 
keep repeating. It would not be fair to older 
readers ; and our space is valuuble. 

Book ox Pigeons (E, Butterfield).—Mr. Upeott Gil, 
170 Strand, London. We never answer by post: 
and it is useless, therefore, sending stamped envelope: 
for replies. 

“ SUPRRELUOUS " Pains (A, H. C.).—What can you 
mean? Areu’t all pains superfluous ? 
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A STORY 


THE EAGLE’S ROCK. 


By Davip Ker, 


OF THE POLAR SEAS. 


Author of “Amid Siberian Forests," “ Afloat in a Volcano,” etc. 


Fo one instant even Andrew Wilson’s 
proverbial courage failed him when 
he found himself so suddenly confronted 
with this new and horrible dilemma, 
which had come to blast his triumph in 
the very moment of its completion. 

What was to be done? The projection 
of the jutting ledge just above him kept 
the dangling cord quite out of his reach, 
and he had neither pole nor hook to 
assist him in regaining it, while any 
attempt to reascend the cliff without the 
rope would simply be certain death. Yet 
something must be done, and done 
quickly ; for the sky to windward was 
growing blacker and blacker every 
moment, and our hero saw plainly that 
the full fury of the coming tempest would 
sweep right across the dizzy perch upon 
which he stood. 

To all appearance the only thing left 
for him to do was to plunge headlong 


CHAPTER VI.—THE LAST STRUGGLE. 


down into the sea; but although the 
height of the leap, formidable as it was, 
would have had no terrors for one of the 
best and boldest divers in Orkney, even 
this desperate resource was not allowed 
him, for, apart from the certainty of 
crushing the precious egg to atoms by a 
fall into the sea from such a height, he 
knew well that all around the base of the 
cliff on which he was standing lurked, 
assassin-like, barely a foot beneath the 
surface of the water, many a cruel point 
of jagged rock, ready to mangle his life 
out. 

Not long, however, could the young 
man’s daring spirit be cowed by any 
danger, however terrific. In another 
moment he was his own fearless self once 
more ; and, strangely enough, the ringing 
shouts and approaching figures of the 
yachtsmen—powerless though they were 
to aid him in any way—did more to 


steady his shaken nerves than anything 
else could have done. True, they could 
render him no assistance whatever; but 
the mere sight of human faces and the 
sound of human voices broke at once the 
numbing spell of utter and ghastly isola- 
tion that had so long held him in its 
grasp, seeming to separate for ever from 
the living world of men the rash intruder 
who had dared to venture where man had 
never been before. 

One chance alone was now left him, 
and that one, in truth, was such as even 
a brave man might well have shrunk 
from. But the indomitable climber 
calmly estimated all its perils and sternly 
made up his mind to brave them ail. 

As has been said, the projecting rock- 
shelf just above him kept the hanging 
cord well out of his reach; but the rising 
wind ever and anon swayed the rope so 
far toward the cliff that, although it was 
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still beyond his power to reach it from 
the spot where he stood, he might perhaps 
—if he dared to spring out into the air 
just at the right moment—be able to 
clutch it ere it receded again. If he 
failed to do so, he was a dead man; if he 
succeeded, he might consider his task as 
already done, for the work of climbing 
back to the summit of the precipice, and 
descending on the other side (though any 
ordinary man would have thought it a 
marvellous exploit in itsel1), would be 
child's play for him. 

To most men such a choice would have 
seemed like choosing between certain 
destruction on the one hand and probable 
destruction on the other; but to Andrew, 
in his utter desperation, all this mattered 
not a whit. Moreover, the long-continued 
and maddening excitement of this single- 
handed battle with the hostile powers 
of nature had by this time kindled his 
hot blood into living fire; and, after all 
these deadly perils and _hair’s-breadth 
escapes, he was in a mood to defy death 
itself. 

For a few seconds he stood watching 
and waiting, with every muscle braced 
for the final spring, till, all at once, a 
sudden gust of wind, stronger than usual, 
drove the dangling cord nearer to him 
than it had ever come before. 

Now or never! The young man com- 
mended his soul to God, and, clenching 
his teeth grimly, launched himself into 
the empty air! 

Harry Somerton turned away his face. 
The hardy sailors gave a short, quick 
gasp, like men in sudden pain; and brave 
Jock Armstrong, as he watched the fear- 
ful leap, muttered tremulously : 

“The Lord help him!” 

The one instant of that death-spring 
crowded into itself whole ages of feverish 
agony—that agony of nightmare dread 
which made the doomed man feel (as in a 
troubled dream) the rope melt away in 
his hands, and the very cliff itself give 
way with him. He was brought to him- 
self by a terrific jerk, which well-nigh 
shook him from his hold; but his despe- 
rate clutch held firm, and in another 
moment he had swung himself back on to 
the ledge, and was safe. 

“Thank God!” said Harry Somerton, 
drawing a long breath; “but catch me 
ever tempting any man to run such risk 
again! Hail him, Jock—I can’t—and 
ask him if he can get along all right 
now.” 

“Can ye win back again up the craig, 
laddie? ” roared Big Jock with the full 
might of his stentorian voice. 

“Ay, ay—I'll do't fine noo,’ re- 
sponded Wilsen, who seemed to have 
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quite regained his wonted cool self-pos- 
session. 

“ Awa’ wi’ ye, then!"’ shouted Armstrong, 
“and we'll gang roun’ wi’ the bit boatie 
to the ither side, and meet ye there.” 

And as the active lad began to climb the 
rope again, the boat, dexterously steered 
by Armstrong, glided along the base of 
the precipice, though slowly, and at a 
cautious distance from the sunken rocks, 
of which the gnashing breakers sufficiently 
warned her experienced pilot. 

Nothing of all this by-play had escaped 
the eager watchers on the “ Stack,” who, 
if unable to sce anything of Andrew Wilson 
himself, heard his voice plainly enough in 
answer to Armstrong’s shout, and could 
easily guess from its full, hearty tones 
(for the actual words were not to be 
distinguished at that distance) that he 
was as yet not only alive, but un- 
harmed. 

A joyous shout echoed far and wide along 
the silent cliffs; but it was instantly 
hushed, and then a stifled scream of 
terror from several of the women and 
a@ muttered exclamation of dismay 
from more than one of the men told that 
the hero of so many wonderful escapes 
was suddenly menaced by some new 
danger. 

In truth, the peril which was at that 
very moment threatening the ill-fated lad 
was one to which inost of the dangers that 
he had braved that day were as nothing. 
Already he was far up the dizzy ascent— 

uready he could see, as he clung to his 
cord, the summit only a little way above 
him—when, all at once, a wide-winged 
shadow came swooping down out of the 
darkening sky, and hovered in lessening 
circles above the tired climber’s head. 
It was the other eagle ! 

And now Andrew Wilson's situation, 
perilous enough before, seemed absolutely 
hopeless. The knife which had served 
him so well against his first assailant 
could be of no avail to him now; for, with 
both hands clinging to the rope, he was 
powerless to use his weapon, or to defend 
himself in any way against the coming 
onset ; and he knew well thai, bareheaded 
as he was, one stroke of that terrible beak 
would sutlice to lay open his skull like a 
pickaxe, and hurl him headlong down into 
the hungry sea. 

Could he but get so far up the precipice, 
ere the eagle made its pounce, as to reach 
a spot where the lessening steepness of 
the cliff would afford him some footing, he 
might yet make a fight for his life; but 
it was not to be. At that very moment 
the final rush came, and the defence- 
less man saw right above him the vast 
shadowy wings, and cruel beak, and keen, 


bright, merciless eye of his terrible enemy, 
and he thought that all was over. 

Crack! crack! n 

Two shots, following each other so 
quickly as almost to sound like one, rang 
out from below; and as Harry Somertcn 
threw down his smoking double-barrcl 
the monster, mortally stricken in the 
very moment of its destroying swoop, 
came whirling down helplessly from its 
towering height into the gnashing waves 
below. 


What little now remained to be done 
was soon over. Shifting his rope to the 
farther side of the cliff, the young crage- 
man slid down by it easily enough to the 
spot where he had left his boat, which he 
found still there, though its bow was 
sorely crushed. But what mattered that 
now ? The work was done. Up came the 
Mermaid’s boat a moment later, and her 
crew greeted bold Andrew with a hearty 
cheer as he stepped on board, which was 
lustily echoed by the thronging gazers on 
the Stack of Noup, who had just begun 
to realise that their young champion had 
actually been successful in this unheard- 
of venture after all. Wilson's boat was 
taken in tow by Somerton's, and the 
party reached the yacht just as the 
threatening storm burst forth in allits fury. 

“TI have a good deal to ask your for- 
giveness for, Andrew, my lad,” said the 
yachtsman as he grasped the young 
hero's strong brown hand with a hearty. 
brotherly clasp; “and it was no tharks 
to me that you have escaped as well 
as you did. So help me God, I'll never 
offer any man money again to risk his 
life for my own pleasure; and what I 
can do to make amends for it I'll do 
gladly. I'll see and make your mother 
comfortable, my boy, for good and all: 
and, as sure as my name's Harry Somer- 
ton, I won't leave Westra till I've been 
‘best man’ at your wedding!” 


Harry Somerton was as good as his 
word, and ere he quitted the island many 
others besides Andrew Wilson and_his 
mother had profited by the young Enz- 
lishman’s frank and hearty generosity, 
which the cooler heads of old Christie 
and Robertson the innkeeper took care 
to direct into the proper channel. And 
even to this day not a year passes witho:.t 
the arrival of a box of rare eggs frei the 
Orkneys at Harry’s country-house {1 
England, and the despatch to Westra, 
from Somerton Hall, of a case of becks 
for Andrew and his wife, and a bountitul 
supply of toys for their children. 


[THE END.) 
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CAPTAIN ANTIFER; OR, 


A STORY 
By Jues VeRyE, 


HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 
OF BURIED TREASURE. 


Autor of * Rodelph: ce Gortz," “ Adrift in the Pacific,” ete. ete. 


qyrmas AyTIFER and his four companions 
/ —including Ben Omar—had to go 
first to Bergen, one o1 the chief ports of 
Norway. 

No socner resolved upon than done. 
Nazi:n, otherwise Saouk, had o start of 


CHAPTER XXX. 


four or five days, and not an hour was to 
be lost. The noonday ball had not fallen 
at the Edinburgh Observatory when the 
tram deposited our five friends at Leith, 
where they hoped to find a steamer on 
the point of sailing for Bergen. The dis- 


tance from Edinburgh to this port is only 
about four hundred miles. From there 1 
would be easy to rcach Hammerfest. t 
northernmost Norwegian port, by 
of the steamer which, in the sumer 
season, takes tourists to the North Cape. 


From Dergen to Hammerfest is about 
eight hundred miles, and it is about six 
hundred miles from Hammerfest to the 
south end of Spitzbergen. For this last 
stage a vessel would have to be char- 
tered fit for the voyage, but at this 
period of the year there is no bad woa- 
sher in that part of the Arctic Ocean. 

There remained the question of money. 
This third voyage would evidently be 
very costly, particularly that part of it 
north of Hammerfest. Tregomain’s funds 
had begun to run low, after so much ex- 
penditure since leaving St. Malo. For- 
tunately the banker's signature was as 
good as gold. There are people sv fa- 
voured by fortune that they can dip their 
hands into any money-chest in Europe. 
Zambuco was one of these. He placed 
his credit at the disposal of his co-lega- 
tee. The brothers-in-law could adjust 
their accounts afterwards. The treasure, 
.and in default of the treasure, the dia- 
mond, of the one would yield more than 
enough to pay what the other had ad- 
vanced. 

Before leaving Edinburgh, the banker 
had visited the Bank of Scotland, where 
he was cordialy received. Thus laden, 
our travellers could go to the end of the 
world, and who knows if they would not 
have to go there if things went on as they 
had been doing ? 

At Leith, situated a mile and a half 
from Edinburgh, on the Firth of Forth. 
there are always a number of vessels. If 
there was one outward bound for the 
coast of Norway? There was one. This 
time fortune seemed to favour Antifer. 

Though the said ship was not to start 
that day, she was due ont next day. She 
was a trading steamer, the Viking. Hero 
was a delay of thirty-six hours for 
Juhel's uncle to fret about. He would 
not even allow Juhel and Tregomain to 
take a stroll through Edinburgh—-much 
to the disgust of the bargeman, notwith- 
standing the interest he had begun to 
take in the millions of the Pasha. 

On July 7 the Viking left the docks, 
and two days afterwards sighted the 
heights of Norway, arriving at Bergen 
about three in the afternoon. 

We need scarcely say that before leav- 
ing Edinburgh Juhel had bought a sex- 
tant, a chronometer, and a nautical 
almanack, to replace those lost in the 
Portalegre. 

If they could have chartered a vessel 
at Leith direct for Spitzbergen they would 
have saved time, but the opportunity did 
not present itself. Antifer’s impatience, 
however, was not tried over-much. 
The steamer for the North Cape was ex- 
pected next day; but the few hours 
seemed as long to bim as they did to 
Zambuco. Neither of them would hear 
of leaving their hotel. Besides, it rained, 
for it seems that it generally rains at 
Bergen, which occupies a sort of basin 
3arrounded by mountains. 

This did not prevent the bargeman and 
Jnhel from taking a run through the 
town. Captain Antifer, quite recovered 
from his fever, did not insist on their 
remaining with him. And most that was 
worth seeing they had seen when in the 
curly morning the steamer came into the 
harbour. At ten o'clock she was off with 
her cargo of tourists, anxious to see the 
midnight sun on the horizon of the North 
Cape. 
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This was a phenomenon of supreme 
indifference to Captain Antifer and Zam- 
buco, and especially so to Ben Omar, who 
was in his usual state of collapse in his 
bunk. 

What most annoyed Antifer was the 
steamer’s continual stoppages to satisfy 
the curiosity of the tourists. 

The thought that Saouk was several 
days in front of him kept him in a state 
of irritation that was anything but 
agreeable to his travelling companions. 
The remonstrances of Tregomain and 
Juhel were of no avail, and the captain 
of the steamer threatened to put him 
ashore if he persisted in making him- 
self a nuisance to these on board. 
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under the arches of the cathedral, where 
the kings, after being crowned at Stock- 
holm as Kings of Sweden, came to bo 
crowned as Kings of Norway. 

After conscientiously visiting the cathe- 
dra] and the vast cemetery that surrounds 
it; after following the banks of the wide 
Nid, whose waters increased or decreased 
by the flood or ebb flow through the 
town between long stockades of wood 
that serve as quays; after sampling the 
odours of the fish market, and visiting the 
vegetable market, almost entirely supplied 
from England; after venturing across the 
Nid to the suburb round an old citadel, 
Tregomain and Juhel returned on hoard 
quite tired out. A letter addressed to 


Her voyage to higher latitudes.” 


Whether he liked it or not, Antifer 
had to put in at Drontheim, the old city 
of Saint Olaf, which is not so large as 
Bergen, but more interesting, We need 
not be surprised at Antifer and Zambuco 
refusing to go ashore. Tregomain and 
Juhel, however, took advantage of the 
delay to explore the town. If the eyes 
of the tourists were to a certain extent 
satisfied, their feet were not. The streets 
might as well be payed with broken 
bottles. so pointed are the stones. 

“Cobblers ought to make fortunes in 
this country,” said the bargeman, judici- 
ously trying in vain to save his soles 
- from damage. The only acceptable pave- 
ment the two friends conld find was 


Enogate, containing a pleasant postecript 
in the heavy handwriting of the barge- 
man, was that evening put in the post for 
St. Malo. 

Next morning at daybreak the steamer 
left, with a few new passengers, and 
resumed her voyage to high latitudes. 
There wero more stoppages, more delays 
—minch to the disgust of Antifer. In 
crossing the Arctic Circle, represented 
by a thread stretched across the deck, he 
refused to jump over it, though Tregomain 
good-humouredly complied with the tia- 
dition. At last, in advancing northward, 
the steamer avoided the famous Macl- 
strom, whose roaring waters turn in a 
gigantic whirlpool. Then the Loffoden 
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Islands, so much frequented by the 
Norwegian fishermen, appeared to the 
west, and on the 17th anchor was dropped 
in the port of Tromsié. 

To say that during the voyage it had 
rained sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
four would be only just, according to the 
figures. But the verb “to rain” is quite 
insufficient to give an idea of such 
deluges. Anyhow, these cataracts were 
not displeasing to our travellers. They 
showed that the temperature was rela- 
tively high; and what was to be feared 
by men bound for the seventy-seventh 
parallel was the prevalence of the Arctic 
cold, which would have rendered very 
difficult. and even impossible, the ap- 
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longer growled. And why not? He 
could not get those diamonds found in 
Ma-Yumba Bay out of his head. 

But having been roasted under the sun 
of Loango, was he to be frozen among 
the glaciers of Spitzbergen? Bother 
that Pasha! What possessed him to 
bury his treasure in such extraordinary 
places? 

The steamer stayed but a few hours at 
Tromsé, where the passengers could for 
the first time make acquaintance with the 
natives of Lapland; and on the morning 
of July 21 she entered the narrow fiord 
of Hammerfest. 

There Antifer and his party landed. 
Next day she would take the tourists on 


“The treasure was evidently carefully guarded.” 


proaches to Spitzbergen. This period of 
the year, July, is late for navigation in 
those parts. The sea might suddenly 
close in at a change of wind; and 
if Antifer were detained at Hammer- 
fest until the early ice had drifted 
south, would it not be dangerous for 
him to venture farther north in a fishing- 
boat ? i 

The thought of this made Juhel anxious. 

“And if the sea does close in?" asked 
Tregomain, 

“My uncle will have to winter at the 
North Cape, and wait for next season!” 

“Well, my boy, we must not abandon 
the millions.” 

The old mariner of the Rance no 


to the North Cape. Little did Antifer 
care for the North Cape. There was no 
North Cape worth comparing, as far as 
he was concerned, with island number 
three, somewhere in Spitzbergen. But 
as there happened to be a North Pole 
Hotel at Hammerfest, it was to the North 
Pole that he went. 

As soon as they had engaged their 
rooms, they went out, in their anxiety 
not to lose a moment, to endeavour to 
charter a boat to take them to Spitz- 
bergen. They walked towards the har- 
bour, which is fed by the limpid waters 
of a lovely river bordered with stock- 
ades. on which were built houses and 
warchouses, the whole pervaded by the 


odours from the neighbouring fish-drying 
establishments. 

Hammerfest is above all things the 
town of fish and every fishing product. 
The dogs eat it, the cattle eat it, the 
sheep and goats eat it, and the hundreds 
of boats which work in these wonderful 
regions bring more fish than can be eaten. 
A curious town is Hammerfest, rainy as 
it may be, lighted by the long summer 
days, darkened by the long winter nights, 
and often illuminated by sheaves of the 
aurora borealis of inexpressible magnif- 
cence. 

At the entrance of the harbour Captain 
Antifer and his companions stopped at 
the foot of a granite column with a 
bronze capital bearing the arms of 
Norway, and surmounted by a terrestrial 
globe. This column was erected by 
Oscar the First, and is commemorative 
of the measurement of the meridian 
between Hammerfest and the mouths of 
the Danube. From this point our tra- 
vellers directed their steps towards the 
stockades, at the foot of which were 
moored the vessels of all rigs and every 
tonnage employed in the major and 
minor fisheries of the Polar Sea. 

But you may ask, how were they to 
make themselves understood? Did any 
of the party understand Norwegian? 
No, but Juhel understood English, and, 
with the aid of that cosmopolitan lan- 
guage, there was every chance of his 
making himself intelligible in Scandi- 
navia. 

In fact, before the day was over, they 
had on moderate terms chartered a fish- 
ing-boat, the Kroon, of about a hundred 
tons, commanded by Captain Olaf, and 
manned by a crew of eleven. This would 
take the passengers to Spitzbergen, wait 
there for them during their search, load 
up with any merchandise they might 
find, and bring them back to Hammer 
fest. 

This was fortunate for Antifer. It 
seemed that everything was going in his 
favour. Juhel inquired if a foreigner had 
been seen at Hammerfest a few days 
before—if anybody had embarked for 
Spitzbergen—and received replies in the 
negative to both questions. It seemed 
that Saouk—* Oh ! you miserable Omar!" 
—had not got in front of them, or that he 
had gone to island number three by e 
different route. 

The rest of the day was spent in walk- 
ing about the town—Antifer and Zam- 
buco being persuaded to do so on this 
occasion, as they were so near their goal. 
When they retired to rest at eleven 
o'clock it was still day, and the twilight 
did not end before the dawn appeared. 

At eight o'clock in the morning the 
Kroon was off northwards before a good 
south-easterly breeze. As there were 
some six hundred miles to traverse, she 
would be about five days on the voyage, 
if the weather continued favourable. 
There was no fear of their having to meet 
with ice drifting southwards, nor of their 
finding Spitzbergen surrounded by pack- 
ice. The temperature remained at 
normal, and the prevailing winds ren 
dered a sudden cold blast unlikely. The 
sky, dappled with clouds, which oceasion 
ally dissolved in rain, not snow, had 
nothing disquieting in its appearance. 
Now and then the clouds broke, and the 
sun’s rays shot through the rifts. Juhel 


nad every reason to hope that the radiant 
dise would be visible when it became 
necessary to use the sextant for fixing 
the position of the third island. 

Evidently their good fortune continued, 
and there was nothing to lead them to 
think that after bringing his legatees to 
the uttermost part of Europe, Kamylk 
Pasha would send them once more 
several thousand leagues away. 

The Kroon went splendidly, the wind 
never failing her. Captain Olaf averred 
that he had never made a better passage. 
At four o'clock in the morning of July 26, 
high land was reported to the north- 
ward, above a horizon quite clear of ice. 
This was Spitzbergen, which Olaf knew 
well, from having frequently fished in 
these regions. 

Twenty years ago, Spitzbergen was not 
often visited by tourists, but nowadays it 
is gradually being embraced in their 
round. The time is not far distant when 
return tickets will be issued for the Nor- 
wegian possession, as they are now for 
the North Cape, and may eventually be 
for the Pole of the same name. 

As far as was then known, Spitzbergen 
was an archipelago extending to the 
eightieth parallel. It is composed or 
three islands—Spitzbergen properly so 
called, the South-East Island, and the 
North-East Island. Does it belong to 
Europe or America? A question of 
purely scientific interest which we need 
not stop to answer. One thing is certain, 
that it is chiefly Englishmen, Danes, and 
Russians who send their ships there for 
the whale and seal fisheries. It mattered 
little to the legatees of Kamylk Pasha to 
whom these islands belonged once they 
had safely removed from them the 
millions earned by their courage and 
tenacity. 

Spitzbergen, as the name indicates, is 
a land of pointed rocks, difficult of access. 
The islands were discovered by the 
Englishman Willoughby, in 1553, and 
their name was given them by the 
Dutchmen Barents and Cornelius. Not 
only does the archipelago consist of three 
principal islands, but these are surrounded 
by numerous islets. 

After marking on the chart the longi- 
inde 15° 11’ east, and the latitude 77° 19’ 
north, Juhel gave Captain Olaf orders to 
make for the South-East Island, the most 
southerly of the archipelago. 

The Kroon dropped anchor two cables 
off an islet which had a high abrupt pro- 
montory rising from its end. 

It was then a quarter past twelve. 
Antifer, Zambuco, Ben Omar, Tregomain, 
Juhel, embarked in the boat and rowed 
towards the shore. 

An immense number of gulls, guille- 
mots, and other polar birds flew off with 
deafening cries. A herd of seals rapidly 
shuffled off, not without protesting with 
mournful wailings against the intru- 
sion. 

The treasure was evidently carefully 
guarded. 

Antifer leapt ashore, and took posses- 
sion. What curious good fortune after 
so many failures. He had not even to 
search amid the masses of rock! He 
had landed on the very spot where the 
Egyptian had buried his millions. 

The island was deserted, as need hardly 
be said. There was not a human 
creature on it. And there was not a ship 
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in sight- save the Kroon. Nothing but 
the immensity of the Arctic Sea. 

Antifer and Zambuco could hardly 
restrain themselves, and even the fishy 
eyes of the notary lighted up. Trego- 
main, more excited than he had ever been 
before, his back rounded, his legs far apart, 
was hardly recognisable. And after all, 
why should he not be happy at his friend’s 
happiness ? 

And what added to their joy was that 
there was no mark of a footprint on the 
ground. Assuredly no one had recently 
landed there. The ground, softened by 
the rains, would have retained any foot- 
print. There was no doubt, then, with 
regard tc Saouk. Mourad’s terrible son 
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All remained silent at first, as if they 
had arrived before the tomb of some hero. 
And then they set to work. This time 
pick and mattock rapidly made the chips 
fly at the foot of the rock. At every blow, 
they expected the tools would ring on the 
metal hoops of a barrel, or stick into a 
stave. 

Suddenly Antifer’s 
against something. 

“At last!” he shouted, removing the 
piece of rock which covered the hole in 
which the treasure lay. 

But to this ery of joy succeeded a cry 
of despair, a ery so loud that it might 
have been heard for half a mile round. 

In the hole was a box, a metal box, 


pickaxe grated 


“*A metal box marked with the double K.” 


had not preceded the legitimate owners of 
the treasure,. Either he had been stopped 
on the way, or he had met with delays 
which would render his search useless if 
he arrived after Captain Antifer. 

When good fortune takes you by the 
hand, the best thing is to be led as she 
wishes you to be. Antifer was brought 
before a rock, rising like one of the land- 
marks set up by Arctic explorers. 

“Here! Here!’’ he exclaimed, in a 
voice choked with emotion. 

They ran up. They looked. 

On the outer face of this rock appeared 
the monogram of Kamylk Pasha, the double 
K, so deeply incised that the rigours of a 
polar climate had not worn away its lines. 


marked with the double K, a box just like 
those that had been found in the Gulf of 
Oman and in Ma-Yumba Bay. 

“Again!"’ groaned the -bargeman, 
lifting his arms on high. 

That was the word! Yes—again ! and 
again it would undoubtedly be necessary 
to go in search of another island ! 

Antifer, in a furious passion, seized his 
pickers and dealt the box such a violent 

low that it flew into splinters. 

From it escaped a parchment, spotted, 
stained, dilapidated—the damage due to 
the infiltration of rain and snow. 

This time there was not even a diamond 
for Tyrcomel, who had not been subject 
to expenses like his co-legatees. That 
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was fortunate. A diamond for him! 
Why, he would have reduced it to 
vapour. 

But to our parchment. To pick it up, 
to unfold it carefully—for it might easily 
have torn—was what Jul:el did, for he 
alone retained his coolness. 

Antifer shaking his fist at the sky, 
Zambuco bowing his head, Ben Omar 
collapsing, Tregomain all eyes and cars — 
all were as silent as the grave. 

The parchment consisted of one sheet, 
of which the upper part had not suffered 
from the damp. On this sheet several of 
the lines were still legible. 

Juhel read them, almost without inter- 
ruption, and this is how they ran: 

“There are three men to whom I am 
unier an obligation, and to whom I 
wish to leave a token of my gratitude. 
If I have placed these three docu- 
ments on three different islands, it is 
that these three men, made acquainted 
wit each other during their voyages, 
might be united in an _indissoluble 
bond of friendship. If they have had a 
certain amount of trouble and fatigue in 
arriving at the possession of this fortune, 
they have not experienced as much as I 


Hews got all the sawlogs we needed 
hauled on to the lake, the hired men 
having made a supply of troughs, I having 
split spiles for the sugar-making, and there 
being no pressure of work beyond feeding the 
live-stock, Charlie and I thought we might 
go on one of the hunts we had promised to 
undertake. Togo for the coons, which Shanty 
Stewart had told us about, seemed the most 
feasible, as we could do that in aday; but we 
were still more anxious to go to Mr. Thomp- 
son’s in his ice-boat, to discover what beast 
it was which he told us had made such 
depredations. We were wondering how to 
send word to him that we were ready, when 
one morning he appeared. 

He was anxious for us to go with him at 
once, for only the day before the beast —the 
bear, as we all thought it was—had paid him 
another visit, carrying off another calf. It 
was but afew hours old; it had been left with 
its mother in a warm corner of the clearing ; 
they heard much bellowing from the cow 
about midday, and when Mr. Thompson 
went to see what she wanted, to his horror 
he discovered the calf was gone. Some drops 
ef blood, and big footprints on the snow, were 
plain signs of what had happened. 

Strangely, Mr. Thompson, who had lived 
in the country in England, neither knew nor 
caredanything about bush sport. All wild pre- 
datory creatures he regarded as a nuisance ; 
it never appeared to have entered into his 
head to attempt to destroy them himself. 
He had a gun, which he had never used. 
Deer and other game abounded round his 
place, yet he had not sufficient enterprise to 
catch or kill any. This did not astonish me 
60 very much, for my father was like him— 
he never fired a gun off in his life. Mr. 
Charnock did talk about sport—English sport 
—but I don’t believe he had much success in 
Canada with his old-country notions about 
such things. 

But they were all, includ ng Mr. Thompson 
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have in keeping it for them. These three 
men sre the Frenchman Antifer, the 
Maltese Zambuco, the Scotsman Tyr- 
comel. In their default, if death has 
removed them from this world, their 
natural heirs will enjoy the same right to 
my legacy. In the presence, then, of the 
notary Ben Omar, whom I have appointed 
my executor, this box having been opened 
and notice having been taken of this 
document, which ts the last, the co- 
legatees can proceed to the fourth island, 
where the three casks, containing the gold 
and precious stones have been buried by 
my own hands—” 

Notwithstanding the disappointment 
they felt at finding another voyage 
necessary, Antifer and the others could 
not help a sigh of relief. At least the 
fourth island was to be the last. But 
where was it ? 

“To find this island,” continued Juhel, 
“all that is necessary is to bring—"’ 

Unfortunately the lower part of the 
parchment had rotted away. ‘The sen- 
tences were illegible; most of the words 
had disappeared. 

The young captain tried in vain to de- 
cipher them. 


——=s — Se ee 


THE TWO YOUNG NIMRODS. 


By Epwarp Roper, F.B.G.3. 
(With Two Ittustrations by the AUTUOR.) 


IV.— ANOTHER VICTORY. 


now, great admirers of our prowess; they 
had good right to be, I think. 

So nothing would do (and nothing could 
please me better) but that Charlie and I 
should go back with Mr. Thompson that very 
afternoon to stay a night or two, and ‘to en- 
deavour to slay the beast that had done so 
much harm. A message to Charlie brought 
him to ug promptly; then, after a midday 
dinner, we were off. 

For several weeks the weather had been 
glorious ; it thawed in the hot noon sunshine, 
but it froze hard enough at other times, 
resulting in a fine crust on the snow which 
bore a boy up well. However, we took our 
snow-shoes with us, and Mr. Thompson 
learnt another wrinkle from us about them. 

He had his ice-boat a short distance from 
the house. There was not much wind, but 
it was favourable for our voyage to his 
house. 

This ice-boat of Thompson’s was very 
different from those they use nowadays. 
He had never seen a proper on , nor had we; 
so, much credit I think was due to the 
inventor and constructor of this one. It 
was really a light boat, or punt, on broad 
flat runners, He could sail it on the ice; 
if the wind failed or was foul, he could push 
it along with ease, as handily as a hand 
sleigh ; then, in summer, when the runners 
were removed, it became a useful boat to fish 
from. 

But we have only to do with it now as an 
ice-boat. We two youngsters knew nothing 
about sailing ; we could paddle a canoe right 
enough, but had never used a sail, and it 
seemed that our new friend knew very little 
more than we did. However, we pushed the 
thing out clear of the rubbish on the shore, 
then we got on board and set the sail, which 
was 2 square one hoisted on a mast stepped 
forward, and away we went, the breeze 
behind us. We had a flag at our masthcad, 
and thought ourselves “some punkins " as 


“ Tsland—situated—geometrical law—” 

“Goon! go on!” said Antifer. But 
Juhel could not goon. There were only 
a few doubtful words which he sought in 
vain to connect together. As to the 
figures of the latitude and longitude there 
was not left a trace. 

Juhel began again— 

“ Situated—geometrical law—"" At 
last he made out another word, “ Pole.” 

“Pole !"’ he exclaimed. ‘“ What, is it at 
the North Pole?’ 

“Unless it is at the South Pole!” mut- 
tered the bargeman, in despair. 

Evidently here was the expected hoax. 
The Pole, now, the Pole! Had ever a 
human being set foot on the Pole? 

Antifer jumped at his nephew, snatched 
from him the document, tried to read it, 
stumbled over the few words that were 
only barely legible— 

Nothing, nothing to give him apy indi- 
cation of the whereabouts of the fourth 
island! He would have to give up all 
hopes of discovering it. 

And when he saw that the search was 
at an end, he was struck as if by lightning, 
and fell rigid on the ground. 

(To be continued.) 


we were wafted gallantly away, those on the 
shore waving their adieux. To steer this 
craft there was o pole, with iron spikes 
in it, working on a pivot at the sterr. 
Thompson plied it with considerable tact. 
but when he jammed it down too hard 
it stopped the progress of our ship as sud- 
denly as if she had struck her nose againet a 
rock. 

All went well for a mile or more; the sur- 
face of the snow-clad lake was grand; the 
runners were so broad they did not break 
through the crust; where the rudder prongs 
had not scarified it one could not have toid 
that anything had passed that way. Thus, 
with bright sunshine and a pleasant breeze, 
we were traversing the white plain success. 
fully, until right across our course there 
lay an island. We tried to force our boat up 
in the wind a bit; if we had known enough, 
it could easily have been managed, but as we 
did not, we just ran it close to the rocks, Ict 
down the sail, jumped overbcard and pushed 
it clear of the obstruction, thn set sail and 
were off again. Thus another few miles we 
journeyed. 

There was less wind now. I suppose our 
rate was under five miles an hour; in these 
days a good ice-boat, with such a light air, 
would travel ten. 

‘After this we passed by an open lan? 
between a group of islands. We wore moving 
very slowly now, so slowly that we could 
detect all marks upon the surface of the 
snow. Then it was we observed that some 
large creatures had passed over, for the 
crust was broken in a line across our course. 
By my request the rudder was jammed down; 
then we stopped, whilst Charlie stepped over- 
board to examine matters. He soon assured 
us that two deer had passed there recently, 
for unfrozen bloodstains marked the broken 
surface. 
“We, knowing that under such circom- 
stances deer do not travel quickly, desired to 


follow this trail a bit, hoping to shoot one, 
and Thompson was agreeable. Charlie and 
I donned our snow-shoes; it was well we 
did, for on the sunny side of the islands the 
crust was very weak, so they were needed. 
We dragged the boat along beside the deer 
track for awhile; it led us around some 
rocks, then it ran straight away, right on our 
course; this was splendid, for, setting sail 
again, we followed it with ease. 

I think we had not gone a mile before we 
sighted the deer—there were two of them— 
and very soon we overtook them. Poor 
creatures, they were having a rough time of 
it; their sharp feet cut through the brittle 
surface of the snow, which was at least 
three feet deep beneath; they leaped and 
plunged, making but little progress. A queer 
chase it was indeed, and no chance for the 
deer. When we drew near enough, and could 
see the terror on their faces, and mark their 
frantic, unavailing efforts to escape, it was, in 
one sense, pitiable, as Mr. Thompson said ; but 
I'm afraid we two merely thought about the 
good fortune we were having, and with our 
guns we quickly settled matters. They were 
two fine bucks, the first that our host had 
seen killed since he had lived in Canada. 
Their legs below the knees were nearly bare ; 
they had scraped the skin off amongst the 
frozen snow, and must have suffered much 
upon their painful journey. Deer dislike to 
travel under such circumstances ; these had 
been driven out on to the lake by wolves or 
Indians. We took them with us in the boat 
just as they fell. 

After this episode we had no more adven- 
tures, sp, by dint of hauling offen and sailing 
sometimes, by sundown we got to Mr. 
Thompson’s place. Like our own house, it 
was close to the shore; it had a lovely view 
across the lake, which was here dotted with 
Pine-clad islands, the house being backed by 
ahigh granite hill. Here we had a regular 
backwoods welcome, we and our brace of 
deer. Our new friends made much of us. 
Visitors are rare in the bush, so we two 
famous boys were quite an acquisition, I 
Suppose. Mrs. Thompson, their children, and 
servant girl whom they had brought with 
them from England, formed the household. 
But there was an Irish boy just out, and a 
Lower Canadian Frenchman, to be added to 
the company. It was a fine log house, well 
built; there seemed to be all things, inside 
and out, to make a bush life pleasant. I well 
Temember the immense fireplace round 
which we sat that eveningafter supper. A big 
maple back log had just been rolled in, before 
Yt pine knots were blazing merrily, whilst 
large sticks of cord wood were piled up in the 
corners ready to use. Naturally there was 
much to say about the cause of our visit ; we 
had to tell the stories of our doings amongst 
the wild things round us, and the eyes of the 
children grew big with wonder as we told the 
yarns about the bears and wolves which we 
had circumvented. Tim Brannigan, the 
Trish youth, was to go with us next morning ; 
from what he said we judged he would 
tather be left at home. The Frenchman— 
Paul Gérard—did not comprehend much 
of our conversation, but he tried to make us 
Understand, also to believe, that he was a 
mighty hunter. This we thought was mere 
brag, for otherwise he surely would have done 
something towards following up the trail of 
the mysterious creature which had done so 
tauch harm. He declared, “It vas un ours, 
Une bear, you call’im, und I, moi, me, mineself 
would ‘ave killed ’im, tout suite, directly, 
mais monsieur dere, le patron, his fusil, gun, 
he would not lend.” 

This was all very fine, but Mr. Thompson 
‘asured us that the terrible alarm in which 
the fellow had existed since it was known 
that a bear, or some such beast, was hovering 
sbout the woods, had satisfied him that his 
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courage was not to be relied on, even to the 
extent of trusting his gun to him. 

Up betimes next morning, directly after 
breakfast we sallied forth to see what we 
could do. 

First we were led to the place from which 
the last calf had been taken. No snow had 
fallen since; it was easy to ascertain exactly 
what had happened. The beast had dragged 
its victim over a log fence into the forest, 
then along a well-worn trail in the direction 
of the granite hill, a mile or two inland. 
Charlie and I examined the tracks well. 
There seemed to us to be no doubt about the 
matter; it was a bear, and not a small one. 
Indeed, we came to the conclusion that there 
had been two, perhaps more of them, for the 
traces in the snow of many and various sized 
footsteps were quite clear to us. 

Charlie had his rifle and I my trusty Indian 
Chief piece. Thompson carried his own gun, 
not to use himself, but as a reserve of fire for 
one of us; it was a double-barrelled fowling- 
piece, and he freely admitted that he could 
not trust himself to hit a haystack with it. 
Tim Brannigan carried an axe, a short pitch- 
fork, which his master considered a most 
usefu: weapon, and a bag of food. Thus 
equipped, with many words of caution and 
encouragement from our hostess, we started 
on the war path. 

Charlie walked first, he was a splendid 
tracker. I followed him, then came our host, 
Tim bringing up the rear ; and very much alert 
he was, for, as he remarked, “ The bear might 
come at us from behind, be jabers; indade, 
and so it moight.” 

The trail was as plain to follow as a turn- 
pike road, the creatures had made a straight 
course to the homestead, which they doubt- 
less considered had been arranged for their 
special benefit. There were many signs that 
they had passed along it a short time before ; 
once we saw a place where they had rested, 
and enjoyed a portion of their latest plunder, 
the calf. For some distance there were no 
branching tracks, merely the one pathway 
leading to the hills; but as we drew near 
the broken country, getting amongst great 
boulders, there were evidences of other 
creatures being about; there were numerous 
fox tracks; here were signs of rabbits, 
minks, and martens; but always there were 
the great footprints of the bears. We 
wandered about some time in this part, 
examining particularly all big hollow trees, 
peering under the heaps of fallen logs and 
down the deep crannies between the boulders, 
but we saw no living thing. Then we con- 
cluded that it would be best to get upon the 
most used trail and keep to it, let it lead us 
where it would. This we did. It wound 
amongst stupendous granite masses, then 
led us up the hill between great red and 
purple rocks, over dead timber which lay 
rotting amongst them, then across deep 
fissures choked with decaying wood and 
mouldering, moss-grown branches, but all 
so covered in with snow and ice, so shaded 
by the dark cedars and spruce pines, that it 
was about as weird and gloomy a place, and 
as hard to make progress through, as any I 
remember. All the time, the tracks, so very 
plain, assured us that ultimately we must 
discover the headquarters of these beasts. 
And we did at last, after a terrible struggle 
up that hill. 

We were not quiet now; it would be an 
easy matter for a beast to spring upon us 
from some dark corner, or some overhanging 
rock, so we thought it wise to make as much 
noise as possible to frighten them and to 
keep them close at home. 

All the tracks led into one dismal 
cranny between two immense masses of 
granite, each as big as many a village 
church. Big pine-trees grew on them, 
twisting their gnarled and snake-like roots 
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about them and amongst masses of green 
moss and brilliant lichens. Oh! there could 
be no doubt about it, this was the bear's den— 
the headquarters, sure enough, of Mr. 
Thompson’s foe. Around the opening were 
the remains of animals—bones and fur and 
feathers—some pieces of the calves were 
recognised, making assurance sure. 

Now the question was, What should wo 
do?—what could we do? We pushed our 
way into the opening as far as we dared, 
with gun in hand ready for instant action. 
First I crept in, then Charlie. As for Tim, 
well, he declared that no money could force 
him to venture in even as far as we went. 
We were completely nonplussed, for there 
was no chopping it out, no digging, to be 
thought of. To wait until the bear came 
out seemed the only plan; but who would 
wait? We boys offered to spend the night 
there, but our host would not hear of this. 
Then it was suggested that we might smoke 
it out, as we had served one before; thic 
we thought would not answer, but os no 
other plan occurred to us we tried it. The 
smoke went anywhere but where we wanted 
it to go, and we thus spent some hours use- 
lessly. Thompson and Tim and I clambered 
up the rocks whilst Charlie kept guard 
below; we chopped and pulled and hauled 
for half an hour, hoping to find an entrance 
from above, but without success. It was draw- 
ing towards evening by this time. We were 
crestfallen when we realised that our expe- 
dition was such a failure. However, we filled 
up the entrance to the den with logs and 
rocks and rubbish, determined, if possible, 
to prevent the foe coming out to commit 
further depredations ; but we were mortified 
exceedingly to trudge back without some 
sign of victory. 

Paul Gérard chaffed us unmercifully that 
evening, said we should have taken him with 
us to show us what to do; but he suggested 
no plan that we saw any sense in. 

“If we only had a dog,” I said. The 
Thompsons had none. They told us about 
one that went mad when they first settled 
there ; this caused them to get rid of all they 
had ; but the idea of living in the bush with- 
out one seemed very strange,to us. But 
Paul had one, it seemed; they mede him 
keep it always fastened up in an outhouse. 
Mr. Thompson said it was no good—a use- 
less mongrel—at which Paul was indignant, 
though he owned that it was useless for 
hunting, or he should have proposed our 
taking it. 

We went to rest that night with no plans 
arranged. It seemed to me that our only 
hope was in a dog. In the morning we 
talked this over, and Mr. Thompson sent 
Paul to another settler some miles away, who 
had several, to beg him to lend them, or to 
bring them over; any dogs would do, we 
thought, which had any fight in them. 

When Paul had started we had a Icok at 
his dog Mars. He was an ugly brute, a big, 
rough-coated, stump-tailed mongrel, but his 
ears, or what was left of them, gave evidence 
of many an ancient fight, although now he 
appeared to have lost all spirit. We did not 
wonder that Paul had hidden from us the 
fact that he was owner of such an ugly beast. 
Yet, somehow, I thought he looked as if he 
might, under some circumstances, get savage 
and be plucky, so I suggested, and it was 
agreed to, that we should go up the hill again, 
taking Mars with us. 

There was no change in anything until we 
reached the den; then we saw that some of 
the obstructions had been removed—there 
were so many tracks about, though, that it 
was impossible to determine whether the 
animal had broken in or out. We were 80 
intent in thus examining the matter that we 
had completely forgotten Mars, who had fol- 
lowed us, certainly, but in such a listless 
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stupid way, that we had ceased heeding him. 
But now, suddenly, our attention was directed 
to him, for there he was, up on the summit 
of the rocks, in such excitement, with such 
an altered aspect, that we barely recognised 
him. Hisstump of tail was wagging vigorously, 
his bits of ears were erect, his coarse hair 
bristled bravely, and he showed us two rows 
of formidable teeth. His aspect told us as 
plainly as if he spoke that he had found 
something there to deeply interest him. 
When he saw that he was noticed, he rushed 
away, and we heard a yelp or two. Then he 
came bounding back, and, looking down, 
showed that he wanted us up there. We 
struggled to him, and there, amongst the logs 
and stones we had been at the evening before, 
we found him rooting and tearing with ex- 
citement. Then we, too, pulled and hauled 
and helped him to get down the crevice, 
which he evidently desired. In the end we 
and Mars succeeded in forcing an opening, 


which he plunged into without hesitation, 
and was instantly lost to sight and sound. 

We waited, listening most anxiously ; no- 
thing stirred. The dog had disappeared 
completely! That he could not come out 
the way that he went in, was certain too. 
Here was a go! We waited on; then we 
began to think it likely that the bear had 
grabbed him as he descended, and had 
squeezed the life out of him without ado. 
We peered down every opening, calling his 
name into every hole and corner round those 
giant boulders, but not a sound we heard—no, 
not a whimper. “Oh! the dog is dead,” we 
said, “and the bear has still another crime 
to answer for.” There we sat upon the logs 
lamenting, wondering what Paul Gérard 
would say. I must own'that, what with this 
incident, what with the gloomy surround- 
ings, we felt rather bad, and Tim Brannigan 
was the worst of us. 

We were sitting thus, cogitating silently 
Upon the situation, when suddenly—so 
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suddenly that we were all upon our feet 
instantly—Tim yelled out, pointing above our 
heads, “ Sure, there’s the bear—look ! there 
itis!” 

We gazed up of course, but there were 
thick cedar-branches overhead. “Oh! get 
out,’’ we cried to him, “ there’s nothing there ; 
it’s pure imagination ! ” 

“Tg it draming I am, d’ye mane?” he 
shrieked out; “come here, come quick, and 
see; sure the baste is a grinnin’ at me now! ” 

We leapt across to him then, and, looking 
up into the very tree under which we had 
been standing, there crouched the beast un- 
doubtedly ! 

Well, well, then there was excitement. 
Uselessly Mr. Thompson called‘ Be calm! 
be calm!” Charlie and I let fly together; 
missing completely, we shaved some bark off 
close to the creature’s head, but that was all. 
He just opened his mouth and showed his 
teeth to us. 


A Queer Chase. 


Somehow it struck me that it did not look 
quite like the other bear did when it glared 
at us. “Charlie,” I shouted, “that is no 
bear ay 

‘Oh, nonsense!” he replied, ramming in 
a bullet, “of course it is; there is no other 
big beast inthese woods. What is it, if not a 
bear?” 

I said, as I shoved a bullet home, “ That 
I don’t know ; it’s not a wolf, that’s certain ; 
and bear or buffalo, we've got to kill it; so 
keep steady, draw a good bead on him; you 
hit him between the eyes, and I will put a 
ball through his heart. He is fifty yards away, 
mind.” We fired together, and the wretch 
didn’t seem to mind one bit. He sat there grin- 
ning at us as before. Tim was yelling in 
alarm behind us. 

Next I grabbed Thompson’s gun. It was 
full of buckshot, and I gave the creature a 
barrel of it, right in his face. This made him 
stir about; he crept out onthe branch he sat 
on, and behold he had a tail !—a bushy one 


at that! “Ah! it 1s not a bear! You se 
I'm right!” Ishouted to Charlie; but he would 
not argue, as he loaded up again. This time 
he took a rest for his rifle and sent the ballet. 
home and settled it, for down the beast fell, 
stone dead. 

“ What is it ? ” we all exclaimed ; “ as its 
not a bear, what is it?” We could not tel. 
We had heard of catamounts and paintes. 
lynxes and lions, from Simon Cummins, bat 
we did not think that this was one of then. 
It was not so large as we expected, perhaps 
five feet from tip of tail to snout—but it: 
feet were very large ; they had deceived us. J: 
fur was coarse, its colour black and brown: 
its claws were white as ivory ; it was a formid- 
able fellow, anyway. 

Now during this scrimmage we had qui 
forgotten Mars; but when we were quickr 
we heard him. Yes—he was growling and 
fighting, seemingly in the bowels of the earth. 
We called and poked about for long, then we 


thought he was beyond the logs and stones 
with which we had filled up the entrance. 
These we dragged away and gladly welcomed 
the brave dog, who rushed out wounded, torn, 
and bloody, but still full of fight. He just 
glanced at us, wagged his stump, and rushed 
in again with energy. 

Evidently we had more to do before we 
finished. We cried encouragingly to him. 
pushed in as far as we could get, removed 
what obstacles we could reach, then by-and- 
by we had the satisfaction to hear that he 
was surely, though slowly, coming out to us. 
and not alone! At last he came in sight, 
dragging strenuously with him a half-grown 
animal of the kind which we had shot, 
whilst another old one - its mother certainly— 
was fighting with Mars, endeavouring to 
prevent his carrying off her young one. 
She took no heed of us who stood around ; 
but Iwas ready. I got a chance, and. put- 
ting a bullet through her heart, 1 dropped 
her instantly. Mr. Thompson, with Tim, 


the dog, and the pitchfork, finished off the 
youngster. 

In five minutes the fray was over—we had 
conquered again—‘ Hurrah!” 
Mars was a very sore dog. 


wounds with snow, we did our best for him, 


,; then we made a sort of toboggan, tied our 


“game ’’ upon it, and hurried home trium- 
phant. At the fence around the clearance 
Mr. Thompson mounted and shouted peans 
of victory to his wife and children, which 


We washed his 
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much alarmed them—they supposed that it 
was screams of anguish at the mauling we 
were having from the bear. However, when 
we dragged up our load and showed what 
we had done, she was as pleased as we were; 


as 


** She took no heed of us.” 


and when Paul returned, without dogs either, 
and heard how Mars had behaved, he was as 
full of pride as if he himself was the hero of 
the battle. 

Next day we sailed and pushed and hauled 
the ice-boat back again to our place— 
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ing a deer with us, and one of the strange 
beasts. Our fathers and our mothers, Charlie’s 
and mine, merely remarked, ‘Oh ! those boys 
again ; really they are wonders !” Mr. Thomp- 
son said he thought so too. 


It was long before we made out what 
these creatures were, but an Indian who 


called one day saw the skin. He said it was 
a wolverine, “ what you call a glutton.” 
[THE END.] 
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Tf oldest form of fraud in connection 
With gold is probably “sweating” gold 
coins, reducing them in weight by means 
of filing and clipping and using acids, or 
even by shaking a number in a bag with 
sand or some other gritty substance. The 
difficulty in re-passing the reduced coins is 
the chief check upon this means of rob- 
bery, and although every grain of gold 

‘en away is worth nearly twopence the 
fraud is not a very profitable one. Formerly 
the penalty for this crime was hanging, and 
only about a year ago 8 man was caught 
and punished with imprisonment for this 
offence, 

Coining is quite a different thing, and re- 
quires more skill and appliances. I have 
Seen several platinum sovereigns, thickly gilt, 
and worth, for platinum, about a third of 
& sovereign each. ‘Mystery gold,” of 
which sovereigns have been made, but more 
frequently watch chains and other jewellery, 
so contains platinum. Many pawnbrokers, 
and even gold-refiners, were taken in by it. 
~Saded jewellery, a thin case of gold filled 
in with lead, is also very deceptive. Respect- 
able jewellers will always tell customers the 
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quality of their goods. English gold watches 
are usually 18 carat (or 18 parts in 24 
pure gold), chains either 9, 15, or 18, and so 


on. 

The old alchemists, of whom every school- 
boy knows something, have had modern 
imitators. A year or two ago a very respect- 
able foreign-looking gentleman called at a 
refiner’s to buy some “ potter’s brown gold ” 
(so called because it is used by potters to 
gild with). It isa brown, coffee-like powder, 
which no one who did not know would sus- 
pect of being gold. It turned out he wanted 
it to delude some people into advancing 
him money to“ make” gold. His plan was 
to mix this brown powder with other in- 
gredients and melt them in a crucible; of 
course the lump of metal resulting was 
found to be partly real gold. After he had 
secured sufficient cash he decamped to other 
towns, and in many cases the people who 
had been cheated were too much ashamed of 
their own foolishness to prosecute. I think 
he only got six months’ imprisonment, but 
of course his career was ended. 

I must not forget to mention an encour- 
aging fact about youths. In many branches 


of the gold and silver trade boys are em- 
ployed, some in manufacturing, as appren- 
tices, and more as errand boys. The latter 
are trusted with considerable values, some- 
times up to hundreds of pounds, and the 
cheering fact is that in the great majority of 
cases they prove worthy of the trust reposed 
in them. In no other trade are such young- 
sters trusted so largely. Of course there 
are “black sheep’ here and there, but 
happily very few. Trustworthiness and indus- 
try, with an average amount of ability, will 
soon enable a boy to attain a good position 
in these trades. 

Refiners, as the people who buy old gold 
and silver are usually called, buy some very 
peculiar stuff sometimes. Almost every- 
thing a worker in either of the precious 
metals touches becomes valuable. His 
aprons, boots, and old caps I have known 
melted down ; the water in which he washes 
his hands (called ‘ washings” or ‘“ wash- 
hands”) is sold; the soot from the chim- 
neys of the furnaces, the ladles and other 
implements, and the wooden floor of the 
workshop. The sweepings arecalled “sweep,” 
dnd the small filings “lemel.” “ Polishings,” 
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you will guess, are what is polished or 
burnished off the articles. Even the walls 
are swept down. In fact, the list is almost 
endless, and yet no doubt much gold and 
silver is lost permanently. 

The Mint arithmeticians tell us the aver- 
age loss in wear and tear on silver coins 
alone is nearly 861. every day, and of course 
Jewellery and plate in use loses constantly. 
‘This sort of waste cannot be helped, but 
other waste occurs which is preventable. 
I remember hearing of some old iron being 
sold to foundries for making into stoves 
and railings which was found to contain 
considerable quantities of gold. _ Lead very 
frequently contains silver, and as only 
within recent times the processes for ex- 
tracting it have been really efficient, it is 
Probable that a good deal of old lead, if it 
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could only be identified, would pay for re- 
fining. Perhaps the lead on the roof of 
St. Paul’s has a lot of silver in it! 

You all remember the proverb, “ All that 
glitters is not gold” ; those in the gold trade 
have to know that all gold does not glitter! 
In different forms and conditions gold is 
yellow, green, red, black, and brown. Although 
one of the heaviest of metals, it can be made 
lighter than any—to all appearances—as a 
leaf of it can be beaten thinner than any 
other metal, and a wire long enough to en- 
circle the world could be drawn from less 
than one ounce. Of course, by melting it 
becomes liquid, but a process has been dis- 
covered by which it can be kept in a liquid 
form. 

A refiner’s melting-shop, properly fitted up, 
has rather a gruesome appearance, reminding 
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one of a torture-chamber like we see pictures 
of in“ The Tower of London” ; especially 
is it so when underground. There are pincers 
and tongs, of both of which a variety is re- 
quired, and the furnaces and anvil and sledge- 
hammers, besides iron clamps and wedges and 
moulds. Occasionally, too, a well is sunk, 
called a “ graining well,” used for pouring 
silver or gold into water from a height. I 
remember once an old gentleman tumbling 
into one of these wells, though fortunately he 
was more frightened than hurt. The melter 
uses great washleather gloves or bags when 
taking pots from the furnace, and some wear 
spectacles to protect their eyes from the heat. 
A proficient melter must have skill, nerve, 
and asteady hand. It is a vocation in which 
practice and pains go a long way towards 
success. 
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T grow suddenly rich ! 

This thought became a part of my 
existence. Day and night it was ever pre- 
sent. My fond mother saw I was worried, 
but Ievaded her questions. The “gold curse” 
was upon me, and the more I thought of the 
hidden treasure, the more sanguine of success 
I became, until it seemed I had merely to go 
out to the rocks to find it lying exposed to 
my gaze. What matter if others had failed ? 
‘There must be some place among the frown- 
ing clitfs—some cave with its entranc> 
hitherto concealed from prying eyes—which 
had been passed over by the other searchers. 

Often it has been proved that a thirst for 
gold brings to the surface the darker side of 
human nature. Nor, boy as I was, can I 
claim exception. I practised a deceit béfore 
my mother I had hitherto never dreamed of ; 
but always excusing myself by the reflection, 
“What a joyful surprise for her when she 
learns we have suddenly grown rich!” As if 
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my good mother 
would have found 
a blessing in ill- 
gotten gains ! 

I was eager to 
go out to the 
rocks, but deemed 
it prudent to wait 
a few days lest 
I should arouse 
Bob Shore’s sus- 
picions. At last 
I could no longer 
restrain my im- 
patience. I set 
out early one 
morning, deter- 
mined to walk 
round the shore 
to the rocks. 
This made the 
distance a matter 
of six miles, 
though to go 
across the bay 
by boat was less 
than three. 

I need not 
dwell on the ex- 
ploration of that 
day, for it ended 
in a fruitless 
search, as did 
that of many succeeding days. But I had 
no idea of giving up. How could I hope 
to succeed in a few days where others had 
been baffled for upwards of half a century ? 

At last I grew tired of the long walk round 
the bay to the rocks, and used to go in Bob 
Shore’s boat; but, as I thought, carefully 
disguising from him my true destination. 
When I really went fishing, I used to make a 
point of asking him to accompany me. which 
he did on more than one occasion. Neither 
of us alluded to the story he had told. Yet 
I sometimes used to fancy he was surveying 
me from under his lowering brows with a 
cunning and comprehensive glare». 

I believe I kept up my ardour until I had 
searched every inch of accessible rock right 
round the headland. Often I risked my neck 
endeayouring to reach ledges, toexplorecracks 
in the rocks, or the fancied concealed open- 
ing toacave. And more than once my life 
was simply miraculously preserved. In this 


way three months passed, 'eaving me on the 
verge of despair. 

Then I grew despondent. How could I 
hope to succeed where three generations of 
one family had failed? Had not each suc- 
ceeding year added to the difficulties? Was 
it not probable the waves had piled the sand 
over the entrance to the cave? Surely the 
hiding-place could not be far above high- 
water mark, else how had two men, in the 
limited time at their disposal, succeeded in 
so effectually hiding the gold away? Had it 
been simply buried in the sand? If so the 
chest must long since have perished, and the 
gold been scattered far and wide over the 
bay by the countless dashings of the waves 
on the shore. ., 

Finally I gave up what had been hitherto 
something of a systematic search; but the 
“gold curse ”’ still held me enthralled. For 
the most part, I now contented myself with 
wandering along the shore at the base of the 
rocks (in some places this could only be 
undertaken at low tide), and scanning the 
rugged face of the cliffs, every point, spur, 
crag, and indentation of which seemed as 
familiar to me as to the seagulls which had 
their homes high upon the ledges, and only 
accessible to youth and daring when lowered 
by ropes from the edge of the cliffs above. 

Another thought often chilled my heart : 
what if friends had been in waiting on shore 
when the treasure was landed? What if 
they had conveyed it inland to a place of 
safety? And then, as the owner came not 
to claim it, suppose they had converted it to 
their own advantage? But I dismissed these 
arguments by thinking of the smuggler cap- 
tain as a man not at all likely to trust his 
hoarded treasure to the keeping of others. 

One night a fearful storm devastated that 
portion of our coast, and so damaged the 
property of the fishermen that it would take 
long for them to recover from the blow. 

I lay in my comfortable bed, under a 
secure roof, thinking but little, I fear, of the 
poor fishermen and the losses they would 
endure, but of the treasure. The hour was 
shortly after midnight, and I suppose I had 
dropped off to sleep. Yet I seemed to be 
conscious and unconscious at the same time ; 
i fancy, from thinking so much of the hidden 
treasure, my brain was not at rest. I seemed 
to be upon the shores of the bay, out by the 
cliffs, gazing at the base of a gigantic rock, 


which had been swept by the force of the 
waves until the sand piled against it had 
disappeared, exposing the small entrance to 
acave ...I was awakened at that instant 
by a vivid flash of lightning, and a heavy 
roll of thunder. For a full minute I could 
not realise that I was in bed instead of out 
by the rocks. The impression left on my 
mind was so great that I determined to con- 
tinue my search so soon as the sea had gon» 
down sufficiently for a boat to cross the bay. 

I was early down at the shore. The wind 
had lulled, but the seas were rolling in with 
great force, and breaking on the beach with 
sullen roars. I saw it would be hours before 
8 boat could be launched with any degree of 
safety, and determined to walk out to the 
rocks round by way of the shore. 

It so chanced that I met the very man of 
all others I would, on that particular morning, 
have avoided. Bob Shore had been to se2 
after his boa‘, and accosted me when we met, 

“ You're down early, my lad,” said he. 

“Yes,”’ replied I, “I had planned to go 
out to the rocks to-day, but I suppose it is out 
of the question.” 

“ And that for two very good reasons: the 
waves are running too high, and my boat's 
slightly stove. As to the rocks, they’ll be all 
right ; though it’s not often they gets such a 


blow as they had last night. It's been a 
bad night for the likes of us.” 
“TI am sorry to hear that. It's disap- 


Pointing, too, that I can’t go off to-day, as 
Thad set my heart upon it. How soon will 
you have your boat repaired ? ”” 

“By the time the sea’s down enough for 
you to be trusted with her. I thought of 
Going off to the rocks myself; the storm last 
night may have uncovered the treasure.” 

I coloured violently at this insinuation— 
the only one he had ever made referring to 
the matter since he told me his secret. 

“I~—I hope you will be successful,” was 
my hesitating reply. Then, with confidence : 
“If the treasure had ever been in existence, 
you, or those who sought it before you, would 
Jong since have discovered it. Your story 
was interesting as such, but I never really 
believed in the existence of any hidden 
hoard.” 

“ Perhaps you don’t—maybe you do,” was 
his reply.“ But the treasure’s there to this 
day ; mark you that, my lad.” 

Tleft him somewhat abruptly, feeling it 
were better so to do than to run the risk 
of betraying my secret by indulging in further 
conversation. 

I was determined to get to the rocks that 
day. So [hurried back home and put up 
some lunch. I told my mother it was too 
rough for boating, so that I had decided to 
take a trip into the country. Then I set out 
to walk to the cliffs. On referring to my 
watch I discovered I was somewhat later 
starting than I had intended, and judged 
that I must make haste if I would reach the 
Tocks in time to do any exploring before the 
tide flowed. As a fact, it had turned when I 
arrived at my destination. 

There was one part of the rocks I par- 
ticularly wished to explore before the rising 
tide cut it off from the higher portions of the 
shore. It was an abutment of rock which 
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bore some resemblance to the one I had seen 
in my dream. So far as I could discover, it 
was just the same as I had always known; 
and I turned away sighing my disappoint- 
ment. ‘So much for dreams!” was the 
only audible comment I made. 

Ata distance from this point was a spot 
which, from the day of my first visit, had 
had a peculiar fascination for me. It was a 
gigantic fissure, as if an enormous rock, in 
past ages, had been suddenly cleft in twain 
by some mighty volcanic agency. It pene- 
trated the rocks for a considerable distance, 
and on the brightest days was in shadow, 
dark and gloomy. Even the gulls, and other 
sea-birds, seemed to avoid it a3 “ uncanny.” 

Thad explored this spot again and again. 
It seemed to me an ideal spot for hidden 
treasure. To-day I was struck by its altered 
appearance. A bar of sand had been thrown 
up before it on my former visits,and at low 
tide this bar kept back a quantity of water, 
which was always knee-deep in the fissure. 
The dashings of the waves during the storm 
of the previous night had washed this bar 
away. All the water the bed of the fissure 
now contained was a small stream, which 
came from beneath a boulder, and which had 
washed for itself a tiny channel in the yield- 
ing sand. 

My first impression was that the stream 
was fresh water, which here had its outlet 
from the rocks. I was consumed by thirst, 
and knelt down and applied my lips to it. 
I hurriedly spat out the first mouthful—it 
was sea-water. 

A salt stream flowing from the rocks was a 
novelty, and I stood watching it, wondering 
how it was formed. And as I gazed, I 
became aware its waters were diminishing, 
as if the supply was well nigh exhausted. 
Finally it ceased flowing altogether. 

At first I could in nowise account for the 
phenomenon. At last it dawned upon me 
that there must be a hollow behind the 
boulder, which, now the sand was washed 
away, had filled at high tide through a larger 
opening I now discovered higher up on 
the face of the rock, and the smaller opening 
had allowed it to empty again, but at a slower 
rate than the tide receded. And then came 
another burning thought. What if the 
treasure were hidden behind that boulder ! 

I forgot all about the rising tide, and that 
if caught by the giant waves that were 
rolling in, I must be drowned like a rat in 
a hole, without hope of escape. More than 
ever the “gold curse” had blinded me to 
reason. 

Eagerly I knelt upon the wet sand, and 
closely scrutinised the boulder. I came to 
the conclusion that it had been “ chipped” 
by human hands to fit the site where it 
rested. It so projected that, whilst having 
a perfectly natural effect, I found that by 
applying my shoulder to it, and after a few 
heaves, it slightly moved. Encouraged, I 
redoubled my exertions. At last I had the 


satisfaction of seeing the boulder roll back, 
revealing a small opening. Without hesita- 
tion I crawled in, and found myself in a 
small cave. 

At first I could not pierce the deep gloom 
with my eyes, although a feeble glimmer 
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struggled through the opening by which I 
had entered. But as my vision somewhat 
cleared, my surroundings became more 
clearly defined. Opposite me, on a ledge cf 
rock about five feet from the floor of, the 
cave, was the object of my long search —the 
iron-bound chest which contained the 
smuggler’s treasure ! 

I uttered a low, joyful cry, and, with ex- 
tended arms, rushed blindly forward to clasp 
it. A fallen piece of rock was at my feet. 
I stumbled, pitched forward, my forehead 
coming in violent contact with the rocky 
side of the cave, and I fell down stunned. 

How long I thus lay is merely conjecture. 
It must have been for a considerable time. 

The first thing I clearly remember is being 
surrounded by water. 1 have a hazy recol- 
lection that, previous to this, a slight return 
of consciousness had enabled me to sit up. 
This is the position in which I found myself, 
and it undoubtedly saved my life. The 
water had risen, and, had I been in a pro- 
strate position, drowning must have resulted 
without my once being aware of my danger. 

It did not take me long to realise my true 
position, though at first I somewhat magni- 

tied my danger. I understood that the tide 
had risen, and effectually cut me off for the 
present from the outer world. How high 
would it rise? Would the air become so 
compressed as to overpower me? Might I 
not exhaust the supply of air before the tide 
ebbed, and so become suffocated? I became 
possessed now of a nameless horror. 

How elowly the time seemed to pass! 
Ay! but how quickly the water seemed to 
rise! It was now up to my chest. Ah! the 
ledge on which the treasure rested! Perhaps 
it had never yet risen so high. I felt for 
it, and with difficulty clambered up. There 
was no trace of ooze or slime. I felt that, 
for the present—if the supply of air lasted — 
my life was spared. 

I need not dwell on the anxious time 
which ensued. I kept feeling below the 
ledge, and presently could touch the water. 
I waited until I had counted a thousand, 
every beat of my heart perfectly audible in 
the oppressive stillness, and then felt again. 
The water had reached its maximum! I 
counted two thousand. The water had sunk 
below my reach ! 

It was now merely a question of waiting 
paticntly until the tide had ebbed sufticiently 
for me to sally forth, When I did so, £ 
found it was night, though the stars were 
shining brightly. Anon a big wave came 
rolling in, and broke right up tothe mouth 
of the cave. It would be quite half an hour 
before I could leave my present surround- 
ings, and proceed homeward. 

When I thought my death was certain, 
I would willingly have given the whole of 
the treasure to preserve my life. Now I 
was ready to again risk my life to secure 
the treasure. It is thus the * gold curse” 
plays with its victims ! 

My mother had been most anxious about 
me, and welcomed me tearfully. 1 invented 
a plausible excuse ; and, having satisfied my 
hunger, sought the privacy of my chamber 
to plan the removal of the gold. 

(To be continued.) 
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And Afterwards.—See page 776. 
Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A, L. Tuck.) 
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SOME NEW GAMES FOR BOYS. 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, etc.) 
XVII.— BALLOON GOAL. 


atLooN Goat is a much more difficult lf the game is played indoors,a small hoop be placed higher than ten feet, or 
game than is apparent at first sight. about two or three feet in diameter shouldbe great difli- culty would be experienced 
The object of the gameis fora numberof suspended from the ceiling and stayed off in getting it through. 


players upon opposite sides toknockaballoon below with cords, or, if played outdoors, the Any number can play, but an ordinary foot- 
rough the opponents’ goal—no easy task, hoop may be fitted into a thin tripod arrange- _ ball team of eleven makes a nice game. These 
as you will find out if you try it. ment of slender poles. The hoop should not should be divided into goal-keeper, backs, 
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and the usual forwards. There will be little 
need of the backs, but they will be useful in 
assisting and taking the place of the forwards 
where the latter are tired ; a good goalkeeper 
is advisable, one with a cool head and long 
reach of arm. The balloon may be struck 


or passed in any direction, but it should not 
be allowed to touch the ground. The side 
allowing it to do so should be penalised by 
permitting the opposite side to advance five 
yards towards their goal and striking off. 
Players should not approach their opponents’ 


ot is a good old English saying that 
“ Boys will be boys all the world over.” 
Now, I do not quite agree with the latter part 
of this shrewd adage, proverbial though it has 
become, simply because the Austrian and 
the Hungarian boy, and the boy of Eastern 
Europe generally, taken as a class, seems 
never to wish to be a boy as the English boy 
is understood to be, but would like much 
better to be a man in his own and in other 
boys’ estimation; and a sickly and an old 
man he often resembles into the bargain. 

The Austrian boy cannot be held altogether. 
responsible for wishing to be, when still a boy, 
so absurd a thing as a boy-man. 

The fault is partly due to his namby- 
pamby rearing as long as he is in petticoats 
and knickerbockers, and to his being brought 
up later on more like a rare and delicate 
conservatory plant in a steaming hot-house 
than like a sturdy sapling oak bent on braving 
wind and weather. 

In the February number of the “ B.O.P.”" I 
find an interesting and instructive article by 
Captain Wundt on “ German Boys’ Games.” 
Iwas struck by the title, and the thought 
ocourred to me that, were I called upon to 
write a similar article on Austrian and Hun- 
garian boys’ games, I should be utterly 
unable to undertake the task. I shall now 
tell the English boy the reason why. Before 
doing so, I must try and win his confidence 
by observing that I was, as a boy, more of 
an Austrian than an English boy. I have, 
therefore, you will agree with me, a boy's ex- 
perience of the particular species of boys I 
am describing, and what I am about to say is 
derived from the observations of a lifetime. 

I was educated at Austrian day-schools, 
and I have subsequently lived in many parts 
of the Austro-Hungarian empire and in 
various provinces of Eastern Europe, long 
enough to have grown into an old English 
boy—English, I hope, to the backbone. 

As I attended the elementary, Latin, and, 
later on, the High Schools in different cities 
of this great empire, I was thrown together 


goal unless at least three players intervene 
between the attacker and it at the time when 
he plays the balloon. 

An infringement of this rule should be 
deemed off-side, and should be penalised as 
before stated. 


The balloon passing through the hoops 
should be constituted a goal, and the greatest 
number of goals scored within an agreed 
specified time should be considered a 
win. 

A less arduous, but more amusing, game 

(To be continued.) 
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AUSTRIAN BOYS. 


By WruaM James Tucker, 
Author of “ Life and Society in Eastern Europe,” etc. 
PART I. 


with boys of all ages, speaking a veritable 
Babylon of languages, and representing a 
great variety of races. There was not an 
English boy amongst them, my brother and 
myself excepted. 

Our schoolfellows were German-Austrian 
boys; but they were in the minority—and a 
small and poor and shabby minority it was 
too, when you compare it with the overwhelm- 
ing majority of alien nationalities, made up 
of Hungarians, Bohemians, Poles, Croats, 
Italians, Slovenes, Wallachians, Serbs, Ru- 
thenians, Greeks, Tyrolese, and Dalmatines, 
all of them subjects of the popular Emperor— 
and long life to him!—Francis Joseph the 
First, and all the sound of limb amongst them 
destined to serve His Imperial Majesty, before 

- coming of age, as soldiers and sailors. 

There was not in my school days, and there 
is not now, as faras Iam aware, one amongst 
the boys who was not, more or less, something 
of a politician. He loved, and he still loves, 
best to chatter away in his own language, and 
is loyal to the traditions of his particular race. 
He is a patriot, and is always ready to pick a 
quarrel with any boy of any other nationality 
who has a word to say against his own. 

Although all boys, irrespective of nation- 
ality, are obliged to learn German in Austrian 
schools, and Hungarian in those of Hungary, 
these two being the chief current languages, 
they speak their own language at home ; and 
Ihave often been present when boys were taken 
to task by their parents for speaking the pre- 
dominant language under the domestic roof. 
The boy stands a chance of having a bad 
time of it in this respect. I recollect being 
told by a Swabian squire of the Hungarian 
Lowlands that his boys were severely 
punished for speaking German at the 
Hungarian school they went to, and that, 
when they came home to dinner, he felt 
forced to thrash them whenever they spoke 
a word of “that odious Hungarian,” that 
always made him “ feel sick.” 

At home the boy hears his fathe# and his 
father’s guests talking politics at table, and 
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is balloon tennis. In this game a tennis net 
about six feet high should be erected on 
the lawn, and the object of the game is for 
the different sides to endeavour to beat the 
balloon across the net, and touch their oppo- 
nents’ ground, and at the same time to protect 


their own ground from a similar invasion 
(see fig. 2). 

A quick bit of passing may sometimes un- 
expectedly effect this, but active players, able 
to keep their ground safe for a long time, 
may finally fatigue their opponents to defeat. 


he is told and is made to understand very 
early in life that the particular race to which 
he belongs is abused by the Austrian or 
Hungarian government, as the case may be, 
and that he has a battle to fight in order to 
assert his national independence. He is 
told furthermore to despise and look with 
contempt upon boys not of his race. 

Of boarding-schools in Austria-Hungary 
there are but few. Boys are thus only thrown 
together during school hours. Whole classes 
never club together out of school hours, ex- 
cepting on one fine day in spring, when they 
have a school treat—an excursion called a 
“Maialis.” But from this May feast many 
of the boys absent themselves, especially 
those of the upper classes of society, their 
parents fearing that a long day spent out-of- 
doors with their schoolfellows of different 
nationalities and belonging to different grades 
of society might spoil their pet darling; though 
in what way, and to what extent, seeing that 
they are never allowed to escape the vigilant 
eye of the Herren Professoren accompanying 
the class or classes, I am at a loss to conceive. 

Boys attend, as a rule, day-schools. They 
return home to dinner at midday, and the 
school is generally situated in the same 
district in which they live. The fact of a 
boy attending a day-school, from which he 
returns as soon as lessons are over, is one of 
the chief impediments against Austrian and 
Hungarian schoolboy games being able to 
exist. 

Even in the few existing boarding-schools, 
the playground, if there is such @ boon to 
be found on the premises, is generally very 
small, with no pains taken on the part of the 
school authorities to keep it in order. The 
playground is often taken up by a swing in 
the centre and a trapeze on either side, with 
a neglected bowling-green—green without a 
vestige of grass worthy of the name—running 
along the side of the ground in the rear. 
Here the boys practise gymnastics under the 
superintendence of a gymnastic teacher. 
This admirably qualified athlete I have heard 
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addressed and spoken of as the Herr Professor. 
The Austrians love titles, and every master 
is, by courtesy, addressed as Herr Professor. 
The Austrians would forego supper for the 
rest of their lives in return for a title of 
some sort or other; and even the schoolboy 
has cards in his pocket-book with the word 
Student engraved under his name. 

But to return to the gymnastic teacher. 
He is in the generality of cases very strict 
and very solemn. He can be, and very often 
is, very loud in abusing the youngsters com- 
mitted to his charge for the space of sixty or 
ninety minutes twice a week. He pours out 
in a voice of thunder volumes of invectives, 
often making the timid quake in their shoes. 


\To fisherman ever forgot how he landed 
his first salmon, and I am not likely to 
forget how, for lack of gaff or landing-net, I 
scooped mine out with a chum’s umbrella. 
But to-day I am not concerned with lordly 
sport, Thousands of trout and scores of 
salmon have in the course of thirty or forty 
years sent me trudging homeward happy and 
heavy laden, but for yure unadulterated 
Pieasure give me the dear old days when a 
trout was a rarity and ‘“coarse’’ fish the 
rule. Anglers’ tales are wont to be received 
with a provoking smile ; mine, I beg leave to 
say, are true. 

I began to fish when I was four, and at 
four and a quarter the sport would have 
ended had not faithful Phwbe, our dairy- 
maid, pulled me out by the heels from over- 
eager pursuit of gudgeons. Thenceforward 
fishing-days were cruelly tabooed, and it 
was not till some seven years later that 
I was allowed, in certain safe waters, to 
try alone. The momentous event I am 
about to relate was, I regret to say, a stolen 
pleasure. 

One Sunday afternoon during the Christ- 
mas holidays I walked with my father to 
call on a friend of his who lived some two 
miles away. Close to this friend's house 
was a pond of several acres, and our way 
took us along the mill-dam at its foot. A 
dilapidated pen-stock had recently been 
closed and a new one constructed some dis- 
tance off along the bank. My father found 
his friend inspecting the latter, and whilst 
my elders were in converse I was free to 
ramble. 

It was a bright, mild day—how well I 
remember the winters that would not give 
me a chance to learn to skate !—and the sur- 
face of the pond was now and again broken 
by rising fish. I wandered back to the old 
pen-stock, and, peering cautiously into the 
water, saw what I knew at once to be a jack. 
The sight of the beauty made me hate Sun- 
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As a rule, he is no friend of the boys, and 
scarcely on speaking terms—howling terms, 
of course, excepted. To the timid of the 
rising generation he appears in the light of a 
member of the Spanish Inquisition, bent on 
torturing them out of all recognition. Not 
that he is cruel in his rigid severity; but I 
often thought when a young boy, and I am 
of the same opinion still as an old one, 
that he exerts an undue amount of inquisi- 
torial authority where a word kindly spoken 
might have worked wonders in matters of 
discipline. 

The boys attending day-schools in the 
large towns of Austria, Hungary, and farther 
East, have naturally to forego even the little 


MY FIRST JACK 


By an OLp ANGLER. 


days, and, little sinner that I was, knowing 
that the pond was out of bounds, I kept my 
own counsel and waited for the morrow. 

“Four joints, ringed, and winch-tittings ”” 
was a weapon then quite beyond my pocket, 
but I had a stout two-jointed hazel rod, a line 
and float, and some pence less than a shil- 
ling. Monday morning was hopelessly wet, 
but by dinner-time the sky cleared. A gorge 
hook, a baiting-needle, and three hanks of 
cheap water-cord were the exact equivalents 
of my working capital at the village shop. 
A friendly cobbler gave me a tin with two 
small roach for bait, and a large bobbin on 
which to wind my newly purchased line. 
Before three I was at the old pen-stock ; and 
never did wary craftsman move more wist- 
fully as he rigged up his tackle. At length 
the supreme moment arrived, and I gently 
dropped the impaled roach into a hole en- 
vironed with water-lilies, not yet fully rotted. 
Even now my heart leaps into my throat as 
T recall the tug that came at once. To drop 
a loose coil of line was the work of an in- 
stant; and sure enough, it and much more, 
which I freely rendered, was slowly drawn 
out till scarcely a yard was left on the bobbin. 

Iwas already a jack fisherman in book- 
lore and knew that a check would be fatal ; 
but the fish stopped and I breathed again. 
“ Allow ten minutes for the fish to gorge the 
bait,” so ran the well-thumbed instructions, 
but of course I had no watch. I determined 
to count a thousand slowly and to leave Mr. 
Pike quietly to enjoy his meal, unless, before 
the count was over, he began to stir. He did 
not stir; and so, before risking all, I gave a 
two-hundred count more. Then I began to 
pull in the line—an awkward job, seeing that 
from the bobbin in my pocket it went direct 
to the one and only ring at the rod-tip. 

So soon as the slack was gathered back, 
the anxious waiting was forgotten in the 
excitement of finding there was no doubt 
about Mr. Pike. All ideas of cautious 


questionable enjoyment they might otherwire 
get out of a liliputian playground such as | 
have described. Twice, or at the outside 
three times, a week the boys meet in a 
vaulted cellar, or other subterranean cavern. 
stuffy and often ill-lighted. The floor ci 
this gloomy locality is strewn over with sav- 
dust or sand, and here swings, trapeze: 
ladders, weights, and dumbbells are set up {cr 
the athletic exercises. The gymnastic teacher 
presiding over this grotesque scene please to 
picture to yourselves as stern and loud ard 
dictatorial and inquisitorial, a lover of foam- 
ing lager beer, with a large glass of it at his 
side, and smelling of cheap tobacco. 
(10 be continued.) 


“playing” went to the winds as he gavea 
violent splash in an opening of the weeds a 
dozen yards distant. It became a case of 
“tug of war,” for the rod was in the way, 
and I soon got hold of the line above it. 
How those weeds held him! He did ret 
splash, for by main force he was dragged into 
the tangle. For five minutes, perhaps—it 
seemed an age—the struggle went on, the 
only visible result being a mass of ha'f- 
decayed vegetation brought to land in a kink 
of the line. But perseverance was rewarded. 
All at once the line came in easily. Was 
the fish off ? No, there he was, sure enough, 
and fairly done for. In a twinkling I bad 
dragged him, no/ens volens, high and dry to 
the far side of the dam, and the butt of the 
rod gave him his quietus. Regardless of my 
jacket, he was soon dangling over my 
shoulder, and I never drew rein till I reached 
home, to find that my monster weighed just 
over four pounds. 

Then appeared the seamy side of the busi- 
ness. My father did not congratulate me. 
“Had I had leave to fish there?” © No!” 
“Then I shall send the jack to Mr. ——.” 
I never saw the note that accompanied my 
confiscated prize, but a message came back 
to say that I must call on Mr. —— next day. 
To describe the feelings with which I paseed 
the old pen-stock would harrow my readers, 
and so I spare them. I had to make a full 
confession of my poaching, and the dear old 
man made me tell him the details again and 
again. Somehow he seemed half pleased, 
and my fears grew lighter. I came away 
with my first decent bottom-rod, and with 
standing leave to angle when and where I 
liked on the estate. In later years, my bene- 


factor and I often had a day together. He 
made me a fisherman, and his memory is 
evergreen, for did he not thus contribute 
some of the very happiest hours of an un- 
eventful country life? Perhaps some day I 
may have another yarn to spin. 


Muniz Division (age 15 years). 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
Bexny M. Crissg, Arrochar. Bloomfield Avcuue, Bath. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Specially Commended. 


John Haigh, Frank E. Revnison, Stavley Drink water, 
Jobn Frame. 


First Grade. 


Wiiliam J. C. Doils, Charles A. Rogers, Hugh F. 
Croker, Constauce Iayton, Edwin Miller, Malcolm 
Thiersch, George 8. Uren, Leonard 8, Tillett. John C. 
Nevitt, George Nott, John A. Sharman, W. Domclow, 
Arthur H. Middleton, C. B. Fry, Nugeat C. Etches, 
Robert Crymble, Henry H. Alnley, Arthur H. Staple, 
Arthur R. Bixby, Morton Jewell, Winifred C. Smart, 
Charles Smith, Ernest McCaw, W. A Horrocks, 
Maurice Perrott, Arthur J. Owen, G, H. Chaee, George 
Armitage, James Stewart, Thomas Lister, Jolin 
Mitford, George Ernest Wood, Alfred Boazwau, Herbert 
W. Lebeup, J. 0. Hutchison, F. A. Higgn 


Second Grade. 


William Corrin, W. Duncan Scott, Horace Smith, 
Fdward Digby, F.’A. C. Taylor, S. F. Aspeil, Rowland 
B. Rison, A. E. Walker, Wilfrid Worrall, John W. 
Druett, John Clarke, Arnold H. Russell, Arthur 
Waterman, John S. Brown, John Cowell, S. M. Nelson, 
Robert C. Hamlin, Samuel Boorne, W. H. M. Twyman, 
William Boe, George W. McDonald, Ernest Gibson, J. M: 
Burnside, Charles W. Holliday, William McCallum, 
C. W. Laird, Louisa A. Mangeladorff, Arthur Menear, 
Alfred G. Buckham, G. Hassall, Hugh Montgomery, 
FP. T. Skinner, John F, Shadbolt, Walter Brydon, 
Gwendoline K. Shaw, A. H. Seely Draycott. 


Third Grade. 


Otho P. C. Burns, Leonard Humphreys, W. J. Morten 
Cosh, Rose K. Lilley, W. 0. H. Percey, Trottie C. 
Barrow, May E. Tudhope, Janct Linnell, T. R. Brown, 
C.F. Manson, Ernest A. Seaborn, John W. Else, 
H. B. Read, G. A. Lister, W. E. Dobson, F, Leeder, 
Prank Scaiff, W. T. Jones, Hilda K. Duncan, Alexander 
Danecan, George M. Drever, Thomas G. Eagle, James 
Graham, A. E. Churchill, W. Scott Walsh, Charles Guy, 
B.E. Thornicroft, William G. Hones, Percy Gowing, 
(. E. Harris, Edwin L. Ball, Francis J. Nixon, Ada V, 
Henderson, Marie E. Paris, Wilfrid Brinkworth, R. A. 
Hill, Ray Wager, R. H. Baylis, T. Wightman, M. M. 
Davies, Henry George Powl, James Boyd, Lewis H. 
Scotford, James Morgan, Ralph Livesey, Herbert 
ewart, Robert Robinson, Arthur Taylor, William 
Magee, William Bell McKay. James Graham, David 
Mullan, Charles Shuffebottom, Thomas Kelly, 
Alexander Bailey, Thomas Watson. 


MIDDLE Division (age 16 years). 
Prize—10s. Gd. 


Hesry F. Reap, 10 Alder Street, Summer Road, 
Peckham. 


Prize—bs. 
Cuarues Barris KNapp, 3 Rue d’Agnessean, Paris. 


CERTIFICATES. 
First Grade. 


Murid Hicks, Richard Morton, Lionel A. Tuke, 
J. B. Henry, George T. Hale, William Ho'lingdale, 
Andrew Baird, Percy French, A.G. Carmichsel, George 
T. Walley, John M. Wyllie, James Ogg, James A. 
Guthereole, Osman Jewell, Fred C. Swatheridge. J. B. 
Henry, Fred Newborn, George H. A. Colewan, John J. 
Blundell, Albert E. Barnes, W. B. Mason, Oscar Betzo'd, 
Frederick Smyth, William Laws Waights, Charies L. 
Saies, Georgiana Mary Strange. 


Second Grade. 


Arthur R. W. Love, Winifred Tremayne, Tlsie 
Richolson, Ceorge Nursaw, Samuel H. Newsome. Henry 
Kidner, James C, Stibbs, John L. Mf. Benest, Francis 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


V.—Handwriting. 
[Continued from p. 766). 


Kirkpatrick, Austin A. Trigg, Harry Chisman, Harry 
W lame, Charles R. Cutler, Jun.. Robert J. Walsh, 
W. G. Huoker, G. E, Foord-Kelcey, Frederick J. Morgan, 
Harriett Sainsbury, Albert E. Hill, Alexander Mitchell, 
T. R. Hand, R. W. Wright, Mabel Cole, Edward Fitch, 
Eileen M. Blake, Hugh’ Philip Tillard, W. H. H. 
Langley-Smith, George W. Foden, Gertrude Wright, 
Fanny Cook, Walter Barrack, Lilias Maud Gibson, 
Alice M. Stops, George A. Davis, 


Third Grade. 


George M. Broadbridge, Thomas E. Broadbent, J.C.C. 
Christie, Charles H. Wheeler, Percy Bingley, Edmund 
H. Brietzeke, Agnes L. Moorcroft, Rose Richmond, 
Constance M. Thomson, Walter K. Richards, Richard 
Orchard, E. W. Cartwright, James H. Bryant, Constance 
Bewlay, Arthur Sadler, G. R. W. Dunscombe, Jolin 
Warrington, Dollie White, Benjamin H. Goodaire, 
William Atkins, James Cleasby, Ralph E. Peat, Annie 
M. Davies, Edith F. Knott, Julia 0. Abbott, James 
Thompson, Harry R. Tayior, P. 8. Cockerell, Thomas W. 
Yeomans, Ethel Seabrook, A. E. S. Thomas, Thomas 
Dawson, A. Potter, Gwendolen D. Reed. 


*_° In this divtsion, as in some of the others, several 
competitors omitted to give their address, or gave the name 
of the house or street oniy, without indtcating the city, town, 
or village. They were reluctantly disqualified. Une or 
two failed through most carelessly copying the wrong 
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MIDDLE Diviston (age 17 years). 
Prize—10s, Gd. 
Cowrer Honey, 40 Dover Road, Sheffield. 


CERTIFICATES. 
First Grade, 


HL Spier, John Patten, Jun., William R. Parry, Frodk. 
E. Stokes, George F. Hull, K. J. Elliott Patersou, Henry 
Falconer, H. V. M. Emerson, Wm. Rankin, George 
Sutherland, Edward A. F. Walker, Kate Annie Beil, 
Maleolm Kerr Turner, F. T. Elderkin, Edward H. 
Jones, Clara Manning, Wm. S. Frener, John Forbes 
MacDonald, Percy Jolin Spillet, Rhoda E. Boorne. F. H. 
Treleaven, Robt. W. Butters, George F. Kemp, Harry 
M. Young, Thomas L. Davidson, W. T. Snook, James . 
Smyth. 


Second Grade, 


Ernest. Webster, John Oswald Gray, Alfred Gandy, 
W. G. Morris, E. M. Butler, Alice W. Williauis, George 
H. Watson, Ronald Lean, Wm. Jones, G. H. Lebain, 
Wm. Henry Goss, Jun, Richard Imric, John G. 
Wilkinson, Annie Homan, E. St. Laurence Shaw, A. M. 
Hadfield, Albert E. Walters, Wm. Hoff, Harry Heath, 
KE, Stanley Doubleday, Archibald S. Young, David 
Robinson, Neville G. Huns, Albert J. Birch. 


Third Grade, 


Joseph W. Gill, Madeline F. J. Trevenen, Albert C. 
Taylor, Ernest W. Wright, Johu Sidney Bedford, 
Florence Nicholson, Eugenie Cox, Joseph B. Wrench, 
Edith E. Walker, Christopher E. Harrison, George A. 
Gilderzon, Arthur Crouch, George F. Collier, Edward A. 
F, Walker, Trevor C. Simpson, Alexr. Dunn, Andrew 
H. Manson, James W. Sherrard, Gerald B. Neville, 
Sydner Boucher Dark, Bthel Christmas, Annie L. Biggs 
Myra K. Hughes, William Bevan James, Harry Stevens, 
Edith Veuables, Catherine A. Gyllencreutz, Beatrice 
M. Windsor, John Marshall, M. Branson, Wm. G. 
Wateon, C. W. Rushbrook, Harry White, Elete S. Gibson, 
F. H. J. Matter, W. K. Whereat, H. D. Hyams, T. J. 
Sheppard, F. E. Nevitt, F. H. Saxelby, Heury A. 
Christie, George Turner, Fred B. Sefferiss, Edith H. 
Gunstone, Edgar L, Evans, Eleanor L. Walker, V. N. 
Saunders. 


MIDDLE Division (age 18 years). 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
WILLIAM JUNNER, 48 London Strect, Glasgow. 


CERTIFICATES, 
First Grade, 
Charles Dams, Edward Burton Bradbury, James Cook, 


Edmund Greenbill, A. H. Honeywill, George C. Hull, 
William H. Clement, Peter Kennedy, G. H. M. Winter: 
flood, John Clark, 


Second Grade. 


Charles E. White, Amy C. J. Pine, William Morley, 
M.-H. McLean MacMahon, Harry Latham, Jobn H. 
Imrie, Leonard Adams, Helen M. Sutherland, Charles 
C. Bell, James McCairns, Jawes C. Bath, Frederick 
Stone, Albert E. Hindmarsh, Richard Burgess, Zillah 
Galloway, George Moore, Jolin Reynolds, Thomas Dell 


Third Grade, 


Eleanor L. Choyce, Robert Dixon, Frank R. Davis, 
Albert Harry Smith, E. D. Southcomb, W. H. Smith. 
Stunley W. Midgley, Alvert E. Anderson, Albert E. 
Burwell, Thomas W.’ Chambers, Samuel Haines Stan. 
ton, M. V, E. Davis, Dora E. Aserappa, Ethel Tassel, 
Charles C. Nelson, J. 9. Reeler, Bertram Holyduy, 
Henry Holt, Ralph'E. Hodgkins, W. Rupert Pike. 


MIDDLE Division (aye 19 and 20 years). 
Prize—105. 6d. 


Ronent James Ean (age 20), 121 Boleyn Road, Upton 
Park, Essex. 


CERTIFICATES. 
First Grade. 


William Ficiding, Leonard Halstead, Catherine A. 
Vernon, Johu Mathias, K. G. Lewis, Mabel L. Loch, 
Arthur ,Hansell, Walter Golding, Leua Nicholson, 
George &, Davies. 


Second Grade, 


George Thomas Dayer, Frank H. Hunter, Alfred 
Boltou, Alexander Bell, C. A. Cudlipp, Frank Cole, 
Frank N. Clatworthy, C.’A. Bernard, Robert 8, MeMinu, 
Percival L. Kuowles, Arthur E. Tucker, Joseph Kant, 
Ethel H. Fisher, William J, Hall, A. W. Brooks, F. J. 
Mortimer. 


Third Grade. 


Ernest W. Chisman, Harry R. Miller, Ethel FE. 
Pickering, Florence M. Ramsey, A. C. Maurice, Georre 
E, Parker, William H. Burbridge, Emille F. Hilliard, 
Helen M. Narbeth, Christopher J. Clark, Alfred Oliver, 
Joshua Crawford, George Forbes, Francis Bernard 
Lowe, E. F. Kibke, Jobn A. Birmingham, Emily Fuir- 
weather, Francis Wilson, Evelyn Wells, Rdouard Vrard, 
Herbert’ Smith, W. Scattergood, James G. Rogers, 
George E. Morrill, Pleasance A. Johns, Harry Smursh- 
wate, Lilian A. A. M. Hawker, Perey C. Mayhew. 


Suxion Division (age 21 to 24 years). 
Prize—5s. 


FRraxx WarTwontH (age 28), 7 Littledale Strect, Roch- 
dale. 


CERTIFICATES, 
First Grade, 


John Neish Hunter, John H. Ayres, F. E. Sanders, F. 
E. Rosser, Joseph F. Lewis, Frederick S, Slingsby, 
Frederick W. Bock, Arthur Evans, William J.B. Hatcy, 
David Young, Jun, Henry A. Paris. 


Sevond Grade. 


John Jamee Duna, Walter J. Heaney, Gertrude T. 
Hudson, Alfred Holness, Jun. Allen E. Morris, Hurry 
monde, Edward J, Dent, Ycoville Edmonds, Alic 
. Milner, Joseph Burnett, Edith P. Kent, Grace 
F. Rennick, John &. Tortington, Edith V. MeVeagh, 
4. W. Donald, Edith M. Rison, Jamea Hamblin, Mu 
Walker, P. L. Courteuay, Kate W. Barron, Jobn Wil- 

lams. 


(To be continued.) 
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Oar Itx (Jubilee'’s Mistress).—Plenty of milk, cream, 
and eggs with a tablespoonful of minced raw meat 
daily. A little castor oil—a teaspoonful warm—once 
a week would ald matters. 


Biaxt on Wrone (A. Shrimpshire).—Parents were 
perfectly right. Infectious diseases are frequently 
spread by indiscriminate book-lending. If person 
suffering from a contagious disease has a book in bed 
to read, it should be burned. 


SwacvowinG (E. E. S,).—It is merely a slight nervous 
symptom and will wear away in time if you but 
bend your energies to strengthening the general 
system. If young people would do that, there would 
be only one druggist’s shop where now there are 
five. 


Cat Vomitinc Worms (A. G.).—It is long worms, as 
they are called. Santonin is the cure. The chemist 
will give it to you. Administer in the morning on 
an empty stomach. 


CANINE has been raised “from a fearful fit of de- 
spondency ” by an answer we gave him lately con- 
cerning some real or fancied malady. He now wants 
to buy a bull-dog. Hurrah ! the‘ Boy’s Own Paper” 
is looking up, and by-and-by the Kennel Club will 
strike usa medal. Let “Canine” read “Our Dogs” 
or the “Stock Keeper,” and he'll soon know where 
to find a good bull-dog. 


G. E. W.—If by a “galvanic battery” you mean an 
induction coil, you will find how to make one 
described in the weekly parts for April 6 and 
April 13, 1889, and how to make a regulator for it in 
the wecsly part for August 16, 1890. If you mean 
& magneto-electric machine, ‘there is an article 
now coming out on that. 


G. Proce.—The fingering is given in “The Penny 
‘Whistle, and How to Play it,” in the tenth part of 
our “Indoor Games.” You can get an instruction 
book at almost any music shop, 


Protocrapner (E. S.).—1. We have never 
tried, but we believe from one to five 
minutes for the moon itself. For the land- 
scape you will have to give five or six 
hours.” Certainly use rapid plates. 2. It 
is not possible to join negatives that have 
been broken in half 0 1s to print satis- 
factorily ; but if only the glass has been 
cracke:l, you can sometimes avold the crack 
showing by suspending the frame from a 

k while printing, thus keeping 

it moving allthe time. 3. You had better 
use ferrotype plates instead of glass, and 
you will have no trouble with these. If 

You use glase, you must dust it over first 

with French chalk. the method of doing 

which is given in almost every gnide to 

Photography. 


REx.—Sueh things are sold by opticians and 

+ at the toyshops. Took in the Liverpool 
Directory under “ Trades.” 

J. PAULKNER.—Read last year's “Doings for 
the Month.” _ You can get label lists and 
books from Whelion & Co., Great Queen 
Street, near Freemasons’ Hall. 

B.C. Houwrs.—Any bookseller can get you 
the Guide you ask for: but you will never 
learn the art from a book unless you are 
quite an exceptional person. 


Nenvova.—People are much more intent or 
the goods they are buying than on the per»is 
who is selling them. Think more of sec: 

| business and less of yourself, and your =: 

ness will soon wear off. 


DEAD CaNary (Eleven Years’ Reader).—T=is 
bird hal suffered from indigestion and ovo 
gestion of the liver, the latter affection hav- 
ing in all probability given rise to the former: 
which would account for the green food iti 
agrecing with it. Very likely the hard se 
given did not suit it; ‘these foreign canaries 
prefer spray or branch millet, and often requir 
grit and cuttlefish-bone to keep them «: 
health. A little hemp would do no harm. 
especially in winter, but too much would te 
injurious ; from twenty to thirty seeds per day 
would be @ proper allowance of hensp. 


Exxctricity (J. Barlow).—Why don't yo: 


Bert Duxcax-Morrs.—You do not give us the leas 
idea as to how much you want the hand-camera to 
nd there are such a number at 
You had better send to Me: 
Pond, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
list, and you can then take your ‘The more 


ul yive the better it will be. For a beginner it is 
to have a stand-camera, but perhaps you would 
prefer one like the “ No. 2,” which can be 
ed either as a stand a. Your letter 

1 not “ bother" us at much interested 

1 write and tell us 


Il of you, and hope 
some more some day. 


Wex.—Go to Kew if you can, either before or after 
Your apprenticeship; but take the chance whenever 
it offers. 

Haws.—Send your handie-bar to the maker to be re- 
plated. The outfit is much too expensive for you to 
do such things for yourself, 


Copprr.—1. The coin is a token of no particular value. 
2. Try Professor Hoffman's “ Modern Magic,” or real 
the “ Young Wizard " articles in our eighth volume. 


D,. CuTHBERTSON.—Put an advertisement in “Fx- 
change and Mart.” You can get a copy at the 


railway bookstall. It is published by Upcott Gill, 
170 Strand. 


CaBRAL.—Have been much intereste] by your letter. 
You could not do better than read the chapter on 
swimming in the second part of our “ 
Games,” the price of which {s sixpence. 


Vutcax.—Get a copy of “Nature” published on 
Thursdays. There are advertisements in it from 
several dealers in fossils, There are similar advertise- 
ments in “ Science Gossip.” 

CHARCOAL.—1. You might ascertain by inquiring of 
Mr. Ruskin’s publisher, George Allen, 156 Charing 

ss Road. 2. We have already had articles on 
Water-colour Painting. 
only be had second-hanl. 


ProTocnaPny (R. A. F.)—1. It is certainly possible to 
copy a negative with a quarter-plate Camera, but 
you will have to extend the bellows by means of an 
extra length of cardboard, or more leather. If you 
do this, you will find that you can get it the full size 
of the plate, or even larger. The extra length of 
bellows need only be a temporary affair. 2. We 
don't see how you could possibly tise paper instead 
of a plate, in face of the fact that the result would 
bea negative, which we presume you do uot wish ! 
3. It is the best plan to soak the paper as you 
suggest; in our own case we make it an invariable 
rule. 4. They are not reprinted yet, but are going 
to be. 5, You can cover it with the following 
varnish: Pure indiarubber 1} ounce, bisulphide of 
carbon 1 pint. Digest together till the indiarubber 
is dissolved. We recommend you to buy your focus- 
sing cloth and leave this business alone. Glad you 
succeeded with the canoe and are making the plioto 
apparatus. 


jutdoor 


3. Uf no value. 4, Can 


make your needle youreelf, according to tle 
instructions? However, if you cannot mansg: 
it, you can get one from Messrs. Dale & Drew, 7 an: 
8 Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn, xc. Without a pivot 1: 
will cost you 9d., and with # pivot Is. 3d. 


Frask E. Hvsoy.—You will find directions bow t» 
make a pocket accumulator in the weekly parts for 
September 16 and 23 (numbers 766 and 767), 1893. 


ProtToaraPnrr (“ Anxious to Know,” E. W.).—1. There 
is elther something wrong with your dark-room 
light, which was not wrong when you began, or the 
extra actinism of the summer months has cansei 
your exposure to be too much for the plates. As for 
the strength of solution, you must ask the maker~ 
It sounds to us = careless way of stating the 
formula. You may be using it too strong. 2. The 
whites being too pink is probably due to your nega- 
tives not having sufficient contrast ; at least, that is 
the case with the one you sent us. It is aleo possibie 
that you put too much sulphocyanide into tbe 
toning solution. If this is not what is wrong, you 
had better write to the makers, who know mor: 
about thelr paper than any outsider would. 
Ammonio-citrate of iron {s made by dissolving 
ferric hydrate (1c the precipitate obtained by 
treating solution of ferric chloride with ammouia) 
in solution of citric acid, and adding slight excess 
of ammonia. After this the solution is evaporate! 
till {t crystallises in brownish purple scales, The 
scales are obtained by pouring the liquid, when i: 
gets thick, on to a plate, and stripping it off whes 
set, You will find it far too mach trouble to make 
to be worth while, as it is not expensive to buy. If 
you want further instructions, you will find them in 
the official book of the British Pharmacopeia. 4. 
Platinum chloride 1 gr., acetate of soda 30 grs. 
water 8 oz. You must take care that enoug.: 
acetate is put in to render the solution alkalin: 
5. Does not change by itself, as far as we know. 


A Constant READER.— Fret-saw clips may be obtaine | 
at most tool-shops, such as Melhuish & Son- 
Fetter Lane, #C., or Pfeil & Co. St. John Street. 
Clerkenwell, or at any of Buck's shops; there ar 
also two tool-shops on Pentonville Hill, Clerkenwel. 
where they are sold, 


GENERAL GRANT did all his duties, themeanest no les: 
than the grandest, as unto God, and not unto men. 
Such a man cannot fail. Let any one of you be such a 
man, and you will-soon find that the world cannot de 
without you. It requires no greatness to be such o 
man, it only requires moral qualities which are as free 
to youas the sunshine. And I tell you the world i- 
looking everywhere for such men, aud can scarcely 
ever find them. There are plenty of gluttons, plenty 
of dandies, plenty of drunkards, plenty of egotiste. 
plenty of cheats, plenty of young men Who care no- 
thing for their parents or for. God's law, but only fo 
their own selfish frivolities and their own vile lusts: 
but oh ! the inflexibly honest, tbe pure, the just, the 
modest, the strenuous, the thoroughly faithfal—wber: 
aré they ? EAN FARRAR. 
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Wells Harbour, Norfolk. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by HARRY RAMSDEN SANT.) 


CAPTAIN 


Author of “ Rodolphe de Gortz," “ Adrift in the Pacific,” etc., ete, 


0% August 12, the house in the Rue des 

Hautes Salles, at St. Malo, was in a 
state of rejoicing. There was a wedding 
that morning, and the happy couple had 
left about ten o'clock for the mairie and 
the church, amid a numerous gathering of 
friends and acquaintances. 

Juhel had married neither a princess, 
nor a duchess, nor a baroness. Enogate 
had neither married a prince, nor a duke, 
nora baron. For want of the millions, 
their uncle’s wishes had not been realised ; 
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By Jues VERNE, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


the passengers of the Kroon had returned 
on board, Antifer being carried in the 
arms of the sailors, who had been called 
up to help. So shattered had he been by 
the blow, that he spoke not a word. 

The return voyage was accomplished as 
quickly as possible by sea and land. The 
Kroon took her passengers to Hammer- 
fest; the steamer from the North Cape 
landed them at Bergen. The railway 
from Drontheim to Christiania not being 
then opened, they had to travel by road 


and we have every reason to think that 
they did not regret it. 

‘Two other personages were radiant 
With joy: Nanon, who felt sure of her 
daughter's happiness, and Gildas Trego- 
Main, in a lovely new coat and trousers, 
and a silk hat, and white gloves, who 
Was acting as best man. 

Quite so, But how about Captain 
Antifer ? 

An hour after the discovery of the 
document on island number three, whic. 
ended in such disappointment and despair, 


“‘ There was a wedding that morning."’ 


to the Norwegian capital. A steamer 
took them to Copenhagen, and thence the 
railways of Denmark, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and France brought them to 
Paris, and so home to St. Malo. 

At Paris, Antifer and Zambuco bade 
each other farewell. Both were dissatis- 
fied. Talisma Zambuco would probably 
remain single for the rest of her life; it 
was written above that it was not Antifer 
who was to save her from this undesirable 
position, against which she had struggled 
for so many years. It need scarcely be 


ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 
A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 


said that all the moneys advanced to 
Antifer for the expenses of the voyage 
were repaid to Zambuco, and they 
amounted to a good round sum. But the 
sale of the diamond realised enough for 
there to be a balance left, and Antifer had 
no cause of regret on this head. 

Ben Omar paid his own expenses, and 
departed for Alexandria by the shortest 
way, declaring that he would never again 
venture on a treasure-hunt. 

The next morning, Antifer and Trego- 
main and Juhel returned to St. Malo. 
And what a welcome they had! Nanon 
and Enogate had nothing but affectionate 
consolations for their brother, uncle, 
cousin, and friend. And then it was that 
Captain Antifer, finding it impossible to 
endow his niece and nephew with millions, 
gave his consent to their marriage. But 
he took no part in it, and would not even 
leave his room. In vain did Tregoraain 
try to persuade him to be present at the 
wedding. 

“You really ought to be there.” 

“Indeed!” 

“The young people do not like your 
being away. I beg——” 

“And I beg that you will leave me 
in peace.” 

And so the young people were married. 
They stayed at home, only to leave it 
occasionally to visit the best of men, 
their friend Tregomain. There they 
often talked about Antifer, and their 
sorrow at seeing him so irritated and 
cast down. He never went out; he saw 
nobody. No more walks for him on the 
ramparts, no more saunters along the 
quays, pipe in mouth. It was said that 
he was ashamod to show himself after 
such a failure, and there was a good deal 
of truth in this. 

“T am afraid his health will give way,”” 
said Enogate, the tears coming into her 
eyes when she spoke of her uncle. 

“And so am I,” said Nanon, “and 
every day I pray that Heaven may grant 
that my brother may recover from his 
disappointment.” 

“That horrid pasha!” exclaimed 
Juhel. ‘What did he want to throw bis 
millions at us for?” 

“Particularly millions we could not 
find!” said Tregomain. “But yet they 
are somewhere, if we could only have 
made out that document to the end.” 

One day the bargeman said to 
Juhel— 

“Do you know what I think, my 
boy ?”” 

“What do you think ?” 

“That your uncle would have been 
less upset if he had learnt where the 
treasure was, even if he could not have 
put his hand on it.” , 

“Perhaps you are right, Tregomain. 
What makes him angry is that he had 
in his hand the document indicating the 
position of island number four, and yet 
was unable to decipher the last lines,” 

“There would have been no mistake 
about it this time,” replied Tregomain. 


“The document was explicit on that 
joint.” 

“Uncle has got it; he has it always 
under his eyes; he spends his time in 
reading it, over and over again.” 

“A waste of time, my boy, a waste of 
time. We shall never find his Excellency's 
millions—never ! ” 

A day or so after the wedding, they 
learned the nows of what had happened to 
that rascal Saouk. The reason that he 
had not got to Spitzbergen before the 
others was that he had been arrested at 
Glasgow. The day of his attack on 
Tyrcomel he had started for Glasgow, 
where he hoped to find a vessel sailing 
for Dioitheim or Bergen. Instead of 
starting from the east coast of Scotland, 
as Antifer had done, he would go from the 
west. The distance was much the same, 
and he hoped to reach the island before 
the legatees. 

Unfortunately for him, he had to wait 
at Glasgow for a week before a ship 
started; and fortunately for human 
justice, he was recognise just as he was 
going on board. He was immediately 
arrested, and, being sent to prison, was 
saved from a useless voyage to Spitz- 
bergen. 

The days rolled on. Juhel and Eno- 
gate would have had nothing to mar 
their happiness had it not been for the 
truly melancholy state of their uncle. 
On the other hand, the young captain 
could not look forward without sorrow to 
the time when ho would have to leave 
his wife and his friends. Le Baillifs 
three-master was nearly finished building, 
and of her he was to be chief officer. It 
was a splendid position for a man of his 
aga. In six months he would have to 
be at sea, on a voyage to India, 

Juhel often talked about these things 
with Enogate, who was always sad at 
the thought of being separated from her 
husband. But in seaport towns are not 
families accustomed to these separations ? 
Enogate, not wishing to talk about herself, 
preferred to look at the matter as affecting 
only Captain Antifer. Would it not be a 
cause of regret to his nephew to have to 
leave him in such a state, particularly as 
it was doubtful if he would find him alive 
when he came back ? 

Juhel returned continually to the in- 
complete document, to the almost illegible 
lines of the old parchment. Yes! in 
these lines lay the beginning of a sentence, 
which he tried again and again to de- 
cipher, 

“All that is necessary is to bring—’ 

Bring—what? 

And then these words, “ island— 
situated —law—geometrical—pole——”” 

What geometrical law? What was 
there that brovgut the three islands in 
connection ? Had the pasha chosen them 
haphazard? Was ita mere whim that 
had sent the treasure-seekers successively 
to the Gulf of Oman, Ma-Yumba Bay, and 
Spitzbergen? If the rich Egyptian had, 
as was reported, some knowledge of 
mathematics, had he been giving them 
some problem to solve ? 

As to the word “ pole,” did it mean the 
extremities of the earth’s axis? Certainly 
not. But then, what did it mean ? 

Juhel racked his brain to obtain some 
answer to all this, but in vain. 

“ Pole, pole "—he repeated to himself; 
“that is the key to the mystery.” 
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Often would he talk about this to the 
bargeman, who approved of his en- 
deavours ; for he had no doubt as to the 
existence of the millions, 

_ “But, my boy,” he would say, “ there 
is no need for you to make yourself ill in 
trying to find the solution.” 

“Well, Tregomain, it is not for my 
own sake, I assure you. I donot care a fig 
for the treasure. But my uncle——” 

_ ‘Yes, for your uncle, Juhel. It ishard 
lines, certainly. To have there under his 
eyes the document, and not be able to— 
But have you no clue?” 

“No; and yet there is the word 
‘geometrical’ in the sentence, and it 
would not be without some reason that 35 
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husband's, was looking at him silently. 
Seeing him so absorbed, she wished to 
give another turn to his thoughts. 

“Juhel,” said she, “ you often wrote to 
me during this unfortunate voyage which 
has brought us so much trouble. I read 
your letters over and over again and I 
kept them carefully——” 

“They can only recall unpleasant 
remembrances now, my dearest.” 

“Yes—but yet I have kept them; and 
I will always keop them. But these 


letters have not told me all that happened 
to you, and you have never told me all 
about it yourself. Will you tell me to- 
day?” 

“ What good would that be?” 


“** Circular 2’ exclaimed Juhel.’” 


would be tnere; and then it says, ‘All 
that is necessary is to bring ’—what?” 

“That is it. What?” 

“ And there is that word ‘pole ’—which 
I do not understand the sense of.” 

“Unfortunately I do not understand 
anything about it. I might help you if I 

id.” 

Two months went by. There was no 
change with regard to Antifer, and none 
with regard to the solution of the 
problem. 

One day—it was the 15th of October— 
before breakfast, Enogate and Juhel were 
in their room. It was rather cold, anda 
good fire was blazing in the grate. 

The young wife, with her hands in her 


“Tt would please me. I should like to 
be with you on the steamers, in the train, 
in the caravan ——” 

“My darling, we should have to have a 
map, so that I could show you our route 
from point to point.” 

“ Well, here is a terrestrial globe. Will 
not that do as well?” 

“ Quite as well.” 

Enogate went and brought the globe, 
and set it on the table before the fire. 

Juhel, seeing that it would please 
Enogate, sat down by her, turned the 
globe so as to bring Europe opposite to 
them, and pointed with his finger to the 
town of St. Malo. 

“ Let us start,” he said. 
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And, to begin with, Juhel passed from 
France to Egypt, where Captain Antifer 
and his friends had stopped at Suez. 
Then his finger ran down the Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean, and stopped at Muscat. 

“Andso Muscat isthere ?"’ said Enogate. 
“ And island number one is close by?” 

“Yes, a little out in the gulf.” 

Then, turning the globe, Juhel reached 
Tunis, where they met with the banker 
Zambuco. He traversed the Mediter- 
ranean; he stopped at Dakar; and he 
crossed the Equator ; descended the African 
coast, and paused at Ma-Yumba Bay. 

“That is island number two?” said 
Enogate. 

“ Yes, wifie.” 
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“ And yet these islands ought to be con- 
nected by some geometrical law, if we are 
to believe the last document. And then 
there is that word ‘ pole’ which bothers 
me.” 

As he spoke, Juhel seemed to fall into 
a kind of trance, as though his whole 
mind was concentrated on the solution 
of this obscure problem. And while he 
remained silent, Enogate amused herself 
by tracing with her finger the route he 
had travelled. Placing her finger on 
Muscat, she moved it along to Ma-Yumba, 
and then in the same curve ran up to 
Spitzbergen, and returned to the point of 
departure. 

“That is a circle,’ she said, with a 


“‘Much fresher than the painted cardboard.” 


Then he went north again, along Africa, 
and across Europe to Edinburgh, where 
he had met Tyrcomel. Then his finger 
went farther north, until he reached the 
deserted rocks of Spitzbergen. 

“That is island number three ?” 
Enogate. 

“ Yes, island number three, where we 
had the greatest disappointment we met 
with during this stupid adventure.” 

Enogate said nothing, but kept her eyes 
fixed on the globe. 

“Why did your pasha choose these 
three islands, one after the other?” 

“That is what we do not know, and 
what we shall probably never know.” 

“Never?” 


said 


smile; “you have been travelling on a 
round.” 

“On a round?” 

“Yes, a circumference, a 
voyage “ 

“ Circular?” exclaimed Juhel. 

He jumped up, and took two or three 
turns across the room, repeating the 
word— 

“ Circumference, circumference ! ” 

Then he stepped towards the table, took 
the globe, ran his finger round it, and 
uttered a cry. 

Enogate was frightened, and looked at 
him anxiously. Was he going mad, like 
his uncle? She looked, and trembled, 
the tears in her eyes. 


circular 


Juhel uttered a second ery. 

“T have found it! I have found it!" 
“What?” 

“Tsland number four.” 

Surely the young captain had gone out 


of his mind. Island number four? Im- 
possible ! 
“Tregomain! Tregomain!’’ shouted 


Juhel, opening the window, and calling 
in his neighbour. 

Then he returned to the globe. 

A minute afterwards the bargeman was 
in the room, and Juhel greeted him with— 

“T have found it.” 

“What have you found, my boy ?” 

“T have found how these islands are 
geometrically connected, and the place 
that ought to be occupied by island 
number four.”” 

“Can it be possible?” replied Trego- 
main. And looking at Juhel, he wondered, 
like Enogate, if the young captain had 
gone mad. 
~ “No,” replied Juhel, who understood 
the look, “I have not gone out of my 
mind. Listen.’’ 

“T am listening.” 

“These three islands are situated on 
the circumference of the same circle. Join 
them, two and two, by straight lines— 
bring them together, as the document 
says—and raise a perpendicular from the 
middle of each line; the perpendiculars 
will meet in the centre of the circle, and 
that is the central point, the‘ pole’ where 
we shall find island number four.” 

A very simple problem of geometry, as 
we see, which Kamylk and Captain Zo 
had put into practice. The solution had 
not previously occurred to Juhel, because 
he had not noticed that the three islands 
occupied three points on the same circum- 
ference. 

And it was Enogate’s pretty finger 
which had traced this thrice blessed cir- 
cumference, and solved the problem. 

“Tt is not possible,” said the bargeman. 

“Tt is so. Look again, and convince 
yourself.’" 

It did not take long to convince him. 
And the young captain ran to and fro, no 
longer able to restrain himself, and kissed 
the globe, and kissed Enogate’s two 
cheeks, which were much fresher than the 
painted cardboard, and said : 

“She found it, Tregomain, she found it. 
Without her the idea would never have 
occurred to me.” 

And then Tregomain became attacked 
by a sort of deliriwm jubilans. He began 
to kick out his legs and round his arms 
with the grace of a sylphide of thirty 
stone, and rolling from port to starboard 
more than he had ever done on the Char- 
mante Amélie between the banks of the 
Rance, or on the Portalegre, with her 
cargo of elephants, he roared out : 

“T have my lon-lon-la 
I have my gi—lon-gi 
I have my lon, I have my gi— 
I have my longitude.” 

But at length he calmed down. 

“We must tell uncle!” said Enogate. 

“Tell him?” said Tregomain, a little 
surprised at the proposal. “ Is it wise for 
us to tell him?” 

“That requires reflection,” replied 
Juhel. 

They called Nanon. The old Breton 
was told how things stood in a few words, 
and when Juhel asked if they ought to tell 
her brother, she replied : 


aoe ought not to hide anything from 


“ But if another disappointment awaits 
him,” said Enogate, “he will not be able 
to bear it.’” : 

“A disappointment this time? Cer- 
tainly not!” 

“The last document said the treasure 
was buried on island number four,” said 
Juhel, “ and island number four is situated 
in the centre of the circle we have tra- 
velled. I am sure of it.” 

“TI will go and see my brother,” said 
Nanon. 

A moment afterwards Captain Antifer 
appeared in the room, his eyes haggard, 
his looks gloomy, his brows knit. 

“ What is the matter?” he asked. 

Jubel explained what had passed— 
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how he had first discovered the geome- 
trical line uniting the three islands, and 
the reason why island number four must 
necessarily be in the centre of that circle. 

To the surprise of everybody, Antifer 
took matters quite coolly. He seemed to 
have been waiting for the news, as though 
nothing was more natural than that he 
should hear it sooner or later. 

“ Where is this central point, Juhel?” 
was all he asked. 

Juhel placed the globe on the table. 
With a flexible rule in his hand, he joined 
Muscat to Ma-Yumba, and Ma-Yumba to 
Spitzbergen. From the middle of each 
line he drew a perpendicular, and the 
perpendiculars crossed in the centre of the 
circle on which the islands were placed. 

The centre was in the Mediterranean, 

(To be continued.) 
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between Sicily and Cape Bon, close to the 
island of Pantellaria. 

“There it is!” said Juhel— there it is!" 

And carefully going over the position 
again, and noting the meridian and 
parallel, he said in a firm voice: 

“Thirty-seven degrees twenty-six 
minutes north latitude, ten degrees 
thirty-three minutes east longitude.” 

“ But is there an island there?” asked 
Tregomain. 

“There ought to be,” said Juhel. 

“Isthere onethere ? That is it exactly, 
Tregomain,” said Antifer, in a voice that 
made the windows rattle. “ Exactly! 
It wants but that!” 

And he rushed out, shut himself up in 
his own room, and did not appear again 
during the day. 
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REMEMBER that in my school days, and it 
was not one school that I refer to, but 
several, a goodly number of the boys shirked 
attending the gymnastic lessons if they possibly 
could. I have no doubt that, under better 
treatment than what fell to our lot, we should 
have enjoyed the fun immensely—for gym 
nastic drilling should be considered capital 
fan, and should never be taken with a wry 
face—if we could have been brought to see 
where the fun lay of being ordered about and 
roundly abused for our ignorance or awkward- 
ness, or what the teacher mostly called, 
working himself up into a towering rage, 
“your assish idiotcy and idiotic assishness.” 

I recall names undeservedly applied to us, 
such as assassin, traitor, drunkard, by a 
teacher—an Italian, who could not control 
his passion under the slightest provocation. 
Another teacher—a Greek from Dalmatia— 
hopped round the gymnastic hall on one leg, 
with the other extended in the air in his 
attempts at kicking us, ‘dogs, asses, swine, 
brutes, beasts,” which attempts were not 
always unsuccessful when we were not quick 
enough in beating a retreat by climbing the 
ladders and ropes, from which altitudes we 
had to negotiate terms of peace with our 
monitor as best we could. 

Boys were constantly being abused in the 
class-rooms for being Poles, or Jews, or 
Croats, or Slovenes, or Bohemians, by masters 
belonging to other nationalities; and when 
On one occasion a plucky Slovene from Upper 
Carniola remonstrated by crying out, “ It’s 
not my fault that I was born a Slovene, and 
not a Magyar like yourself, Herr Professor,” 
the exasperated teacher yelled, “No, it’s not 
Your fault, you swine; but it’s the fault of all 
your pig-headed ancestors.” 

Boxing is unknown in Austrian and 
Hungarian schools, and a class-room fight 
Tarely takes place. The Italian-Austrian 
boy suddenly draws out his penknife, which 
takes the place of the stiletto of Italy, when 
offended by his school-fellow or fellows, how- 
ever friendly he may have been with him or 
them a minute before. By nature he is re- 
vengeful, and dark passions rise in his breast, 
and his eye flashes terrible things on thespur 
of the moment. He repents a few minutes 
later; but how often when it is too late and the 
ugly deed is done—a stab inflicted unawares, 
in the hand, the arm, or the leg! 
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The Greco-Austrian boy kicks when out 
of temper, and yells out as if he had been 
the boy kicked instead of the boy kicking, 
and then he runs away. The young Hebrew 
is, as a rule, a coward and a sneak, but there 
are exceptions ; and I have seen a Jew boy 
stand his ground and deal and parry blows. 
It generally, however, ends in his going to the 
head-master when the battle is over, with 
a very long story of his sufferings ; so that his 
enemy, even after a fair fight, may be pun- 
ished, he thus gaining an advantage over his 
adversary. 

The Hungarian boy of pure Magyar blood 
is generally too superbly indolent to care 
about coming to fisticuffs ; but when he does 
condescend, he fights like a hero, bold and 
noble and true, and whether vanquished or 
vanquisher, he is the hero, proud and gener- 
ous, and in virtue of his superior instincts, 
invincible. The Bohemian boy stands his 
ground in a fight, returning slap for slap 
with stolid equanimity, waiting his opportu- 
nity to wrestle, and he wrestles well and long. 
The Istrian and Dalmatian boys run off after 
tearing at the hair of the enemy, and throw 
missiles, when in the schoolroom, in the 
shape of books, inkstands or rulers, or, when 
out of doors, stones. The boys of Carniola, 
Carinthia, and Styria fight with sticks as 
their weapons of warfare, displaying pluck 
and resolution. 

Many of these boys when they get older 
are foolish and wicked enough to fight duels 
when attending the High Schools. The rapier, 
the sword, and the pistol are only too often 
brought into use, and only too often about 
differences of opinion—differences of a trivial 
and even silly nature. Most young men of 
respectable families learn to fence system- 
atically, and they fence well. Youths of the 
nobility and gentry fence almost daily, 
fencing being considered as an all-important 
accomplishment. 

As to Austrian and Hungarian boys’ games, 
the Italian-Austrians play marbles out of doors 
and indoors. They play for a soldi (farthing) 
stake whether they be street gamins (urchins) 
or boys of well-regulated families. The Ger- 
man and Bohemian boys consider it a great 
treat to play skittles on high days and holi- 
days in the gardens of country inns, when 
they often drink more beer than is good for 
them, but rarely more than they can actually 


support. Card-playing is strictly prohibited, 
but often played on the sly. Chess is a 
favourite game amongst all the boys of the 
nationalities I have spoken of, and many: of 
the greatest chess players have been, and now 
are, Austriansand Hungarians. Boy friends 
of mine play chess for five and six hours at 
a stretch in the holidays, and some are 
thorough masters of the game. _ Billiard- 
boards are rarely to be found in the houses 
of the middle classes. Men generally play 
billiards at the cafés, and boys are forbidden 
by the school authorities, on pain of expulsion, 
visiting the coffee-houses when not accom- 
panied by their parents or grown-up fricnds. 
A few years ago—if I remember rightly it 
was four years ago—the Austrian Government 
decided to introduce into the empire, for the 
use of boys attending the Government schools, 
football, cricket, and lawn-tennis. Parlia- 
ment decreed at the time that the “ English 
games "’ should be played on suitable play- 
grounds, much larger than any that had ever 
before been seen in the country. The games 
should go collectively by the name of 
“English games,” and the playgrounds 
should be called “ English Playgrounds for 
Juveniles.” Fields and large open urban 
and suburban places were then bought, or 
hired for a term of years, by the Minister of 
Education, and a commission was appointed 
to inspect those grounds and occasionally to 
preside over those gumes ; and before long all 
the chief towns of the empire could boast of 
possessing English playgrounds in strict con- 
formity with the edicts of the Government. 
This was considered a very great and 
altogether wonderful reform, and suddenly 
everybody taking interest in athletic sports 
for boys began talking of the countless 
advantages the rising generation would be 
sure to gain by playing English games, which 
would certainly result in supplying the 
Emperor’s army with a generation of giants. 
Everybody I spoke to on the subject agreed 
that all that was wanting to the Austrian boy 
to make of him less of a sickly old man and 
more of a rough-and-ready and hearty and 
ruddy and plucky and hungry English boy 
was plenty of outdoor exercise. And folks 
who had long ago given up the pale-faeed and 
puny Austrian boy as a bad job, and alto- 
gether a downright failure and a sad mistake, 
took heart once more and hoped for a better 
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state of things and a better sort of boy ina 
no distant future. 

The “English playgrounds” are flooded 
with water in winter, und serve admirably 
forskating. The Austrian boy loves skating, 
because it does not require much exertion of 
his muscles. As a cyclist he is gaining 
laurels, although cycling is not as yet so 
common as in England. 

As to the English games, I am far from 
sanguine of their ever becoming universally 
popular in any part of the empire, as the boys 
of to-day do not take kindly to them. The 
faalt may lie in the facts of their not 
thoroughly understanding the rules of the 
new games and of their not entering into the 
spirit of the game, heart and soul. 

In conclusion, I must assure you that the 
Austrian boy is neither a muff nor an ignora- 
mus ; and, in taking farewell of him, I look 
to your being lenient in your judgment of 
his merits and his shortcomings ; for in justice 
be it said of him that in some matters he is 
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ahead of his English confréres. Besides his 
mother-tongue, he speaks fluently at least one 
and often two languages of the alien nation- 
alities of thecountry. A fairly well-educated 
boy is a good French scholar at fourteen or 
fifteen, and in many cases boys speak French 
well, taught to them when quite young by a 
French bonne ; at fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen 
he tackles English, and there are thousands 
of boys at Vienna, Budapest, Prague, Graz, 
and Trieste, and other large or important 
centres of education, speaking English fairly 
well, and well acquainted with English 
literature and English and British colonial 
geography. He ismusical, the Austrians and 
Hungarians being a very musical nation; 
Austria having produced most of the greatest 
composers and musicians of modern times. 
He studies one and even two instruments 
admirably. His school duties absorb the 
greater part of his day; and so much is 
required of him at his examinations—where, 
by the bye, such encouraging things as school 
(THE END.) 


prizes do not exist—that he is forced to study 
very frequently far into the night. The over- 
taxation of his brains makes him sickly and 
brings about the pale, o'd-m.n look in the 
place of buoyant health and plenty of animal 
spirits ; whilst agair of spectacles —and short 
sight is only too common—lends an air of 
solemnity and professor-like austerity to his 
appearance. 

In matters of deportment he excels. He 
is seldom rough and rude, and although he 
gesticulates a great deal, there is an air of 
elegance and refinement in his manners, 
especially when in the society of ladies and 
girls, He is not ashamed of being his 
mammy’s darling when fondly caressed by a 
loving parent in the presence of other boys, 
but is proud of it, I assure you. If of gentle 
birth and judicious training, he bows admir- 
ably, is not shy in the drawing-room, and 
kisses the hands of lady-visitors in wishing 
them how-do-you-do and good-bye. Good- 

ye 
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LEAVES FROM A LAND-SURVEYOR'S NOTE-BOOK. 


iA Bote the rising young physicians of the 
chicf Canadian city is one whom I 
shall call Dr. Robert Tait, who helped to 
pay his way throuzh college by serving for a 
time as a land-surveyor in the North-West. 

The rough-and-ready open-air life had of 
‘course its usual share of adventures, from 
which I select three that I shall try to repeat 

-as they were related to me: 

“One of the most amusing things I ever 
saw an animal do was the performance of a 
*eute old broncho that a cowboy, who had not 
long graduated from the ‘tender-foot’ class, 
was trying to rope. After giving the cowboy 
a long chase over the prairie, the horse had 
got on the Ice side of an old ‘shack,’ and 
then the fun began. Seeming quite to under- 
stand that his would-be captor had still 
much to learn, the wily equine dodged him 

-around that shack as cleverly a3 an Indian, 
not allowing him to get within striking dis- 
‘ance, in spite of his furious efforts. 

“ But it was when the wrathy young fellow 
tried to rope the broncho that the latter’s 
intelligence shone out brilliantly. Watching 
the lasso as sharply as a cat would a mouse, 
the horse, just when the noose was above his 
head, would press his nose so closely against 
the side of the shack that the throw would 
be a flat failure, and this he kept up for 
full twenty minutes; until at last, as if he 
had had enough amusement, he broke away, 
and after a hot chase across country, was 
captured and led off to the ranch. 

“It was while camping near the Big Grass 
March, on the borders of Lake Manitoba, that 
I had a nocturnal experience I shall not soon 
forget. Only Sandy, the tall, gaunt Scotch 
«ook, and myself were in camp that night, 
and we had settled down to sleep, when 
about midnight we were disturbed by the 
Doise of some creature moving among our 
things, evidently nosing around in quest of 
plunder. 

“We waited in silence for some time, hoping 
that our uninvited visitor would depart in 
peace; but as he showed no signs of this, 
T ventured to light a match and investigate. 

“Imagine cur horror when the flickering 
flame revealed the largest specimen of the 
genus skunk my eyes ever fell upon! Here 
Wasa dilemma indeed! Whether were it better 
to bear the evils that we had in the presence 
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of so undesirable an addition to our society, 
or fly to others that we knew only too well 
by endeavouring to rid ourselves of his com- 
pany? 

“ Cautiously lighting the lantern, I looked 
appealingly across the tent to Sandy, and he 
responded with a murmured : 

“<«Losh! but he must gang oot again 
this meenit.’ 

“Then slipping softly from his bed, he be- 
gan to wave his hand toward the door of the 
tent, and to say most persuasively : 

“*Bhoo! ye misbegotten creetur—shoo !” 

“ But the skunk was too busy hunting for 
his supper to pay any attention to the 
Scotchman, and the latter dare not empha- 
sise his command by touch of hand or foot. 

“For my own part, what between a lively 
fear of exciting the animal’s peculiar powers 
of offensiveness, and a keen sense of the 
humour of the situation, I. was practically 
hors de combat, and upon poor Sandy de- 
volved the who!e task cf solving the perplex- 
ing problem before us. 

“The arguments and appeals he exp2nded 
upon that exasperating little quadruped 
might have moved the heart of a satyr; but 
they were all of no avail, until, happily, it 
lighted upon a bit of biscuit, and, seizing this, 
to our ineffable relief took its departure. 

“Hardly had the skunk got outside the 
tent than the expression on Sandy’s face 
changed from nervous anxiety to the most 
bloodthirsty determination. Grasping my 
rifle, he ejaculated : 

“*Noo then, ye meeserable object, suffi- 
cient! I'll be teachin’ ye to disturb your 
betters, oh yes!’ 

“And without waiting to pull on his 
trousers, he set forth in pursuit. 

“Tt was a glorious moonlight night, and 
one could see clearly a long distance. Never 
shall I recall without a smile the spectacle 
of Sandy in his shirt-tail, which was none 
of the longest, but a veritable ‘ cutty sark,’ 
stalking that skunk as circumspectly as ever 
a dun stag was stalked on a Highland moor. 

“ For full three hundred yards he followed 
the unsuspecting animal, keeping about thirty 
yards in its rear. Then the rifle was raised, 
a sharp report broke the brilliant stillness of 
the midsummer night, and back came Sandy, 
bounding with joy and shouting: 


“‘T'vekilthim! Oh! yes, I've kilt him!" 
And it is a satisfaction to be able to add that 
we had no unpleasant evidence of the 
Scotchman’s victim having died in the odour 
of sanctity. 

“A third incident in my experience came 
not far from proving a much more serious 
affair; in fact I had a very narrow escape for 
my life. 

“It happened on the MacLeod plains, near 
the Little Bow River. I was engaged in 
laying out a road which followed closely an 
old Indian trail, and my work consisted 
principally in raising small mounds about 
three feet high, with stakes in their midst, by 
which the course of the road was indicated. 

“While engrossed in this occupation, I 
presently became aware of the presence of a 
large herd cf cattle, the leaders of which 
evidently regarded me with a great degree of 
interest. They were splendid animals, with 
big brown eyes, wide-spread horns, and 
massive frames, and for lack of other com- 
panionship, I might have welcomed their 
society had not there suddenly flashed into 
my mind the realisation of my perilous 
position, 

“The sight of a man unmounted was 
an entire novelty to these great creatures, 
and in their curiosity concerning such a 
phenomenon they would assuredly trample 
me to death! My only chance of safety lay 
in immediate flight. 

“ But whither should I fly? The party to 
which I belonged was too far ahead to be 
overtaken before the cattle would overtake 
me. There was no eminence of any kind 
within sight to which I could flee for refuge. 
The little mound I had just finished offered 
no protection whatever. 

“In deaperation I took off my hat, a wide- 
brimmed affair of soft grey felt, and waved 
it frantically before the advancing herd, 
shouting : 

«Be off with you! Get out of this!’ 

“A few of them in the fore-front looked 
frightened and tried to halt, but those in the 
rear pushed them on, and I saw the hope- 
lessness of producing any effect in that way. 

“Just then I bethought me of the Little 
Bow River. Flowing swiftly through a rich 
alluvial district, it had cut its way deeply into 
the prairic, and now filled the bottom of a 


broad coulee, whose steep sides were many feet 
in height. Since there was no hill to serve 
my turn, perhaps a valley might do equally 
well. At all events it was my last resort. 

“ Happily the cattle had not yet closed in 
on me so as to bar my way to the river, and, 
summoning all my strength for the effort, I 
dashed away at the top of my speed. 

“ Fora moment or two the herd watched me 
in wonderment, and then, with heads lowered 
and tails tossing, they set off in full pursuit. 

“Thad secured a start of sixty yards, per- 
haps ; but once they had got fully under way 
their speed exceeded mine. 

“TI have always been accounted a good 
runner, and, fortunately for myself, was then 
in first-class condition; but I pray I may 
never again have to run such a race as that. 

“The river lay nearly four hundred yards 
away, and by the time I had covered one- 
half the distance, anxious glances over my 
shoulder told me that one-half the space 


sono that unfortunate class of people who, 
from birth or by accident, have been 
deprived of that active member, the hand, 
fruitful illustration is supplied of triumphing 
over difficulties. Some of these heroes and 
heroines never enjoyed the use of an organ 
the value of which Sir Charles Bell long ago 
gave ample demonstration in his well-known 
work, “* The Hand, its Mechanism and Vital 
Endowments’; or Ruskin, too, in a volume, 
“ Ariadne Florentina,” upon the qualifications 
for success in art engraving. With much 
eloquence he there describes the hand as a 
servant which, dependent and submissive, 
is constantly receiving and obeying orders 
from its master. 

The loss of this inestimable member has 
not hindered those who have thus been 
afflicted from earning a livelihood or con- 
quering the heights of fame. They have 
surmounted apparently impassable barriers 
and honoured their chosen tasks. In doing 
80 they rebuke more favoured mortals apt to 
misuse their hands, after the folly of the 
fakirs who, in mistaken devotion, hold their 
hands above their heads for years and, con- 
sequently, utterly lose the ability to use 
them. 

In exemplification of overcoming the im- 
possible a striking instance is furnished by 
Mark Yarwood, a native of Ashley, Bowdon, 
Cheshire. Though born without hands, he 
succeeded in learning to write at the usual 
age. It was his custom, in acquiring this 
facility, to lay a weight on the paper, and 
then, taking hold of the pen with his teeth, 
place it between the stumps of his arms, the 
final step being to draw the pen slowly across 
the paper, chiefly by the guidance of the left 
arm. His later days, which were unhappy, 
and chiefly spent within the walls of an 
asylum, he employed in writing, and became 
quite an expert in caligraphy. As a proof of 
Yarwood’s dexterity, it was his delight to 
execnte his autograph with flourishes. At 
this period of bis life Mark’s method of 
holding the pen was different from that of 
former years. This consisted of tying his 
pen to the stump of his right arm, which he 
effected very ingeniously by binding the pen- 
holder to the stump with a strong thread 
passed several times round them by means 
of his teeth and the left stump. A moder- 
ately slow writer, his penmanship had distinct 
legibility. 

More remarkable in other directions is the 
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which separated me from my pursuers at the 
start had already disappeared. 

“ Were I to trip, or even to slacken speed, 
however slightly, there could be no doubt as 
to the dreadfal issue. 

“ On I raced, taking as much care in picking 
my steps as was possible under the circum- 
stances, and nearer and nearer drew the 
cattle. now extended to their utmost speed. 
My breath was beginning to fail me, and my 
legs to falter ; but what won’t a mando when 
his life is at stake ? 

“ The dark line of the deep coulee began to 
broaden as I neared it, and this gave me 
courage; for the wider it was the greater my 
chances of escape. 

“ The thundering herd was within ten yards 
of me, when, with a supreme effort, I made 
one last desperate spurt which carried me to 
the edge of the ravine, and then, n8t hesitat- 
ing to weigh the consequence, I sprang over. 

“ Fortunately I landed fairly on my feet in 
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WORKERS WITHOUT HANDS. 
By Rev. James JoHNSTON. 


devotion of a living author whose produc- 
tion is worthy of being classed in D’Israeli’s 
“ Curiosities of Literature.” The hero, Mr. 
Rupert Simms, published a few months back 
an attractive volume, entitled ‘ Bibliotheca 
Staffordiensis,” written by himself with- 
out hands, which embraces a complete 
bibliography of Stafforishire books and 
authors. During many years Mr. Simms, a 
bookseller, was engaged collecting materials 
for this literary performance. The story of 
his misfortune is as pathetic as the mastery 
of his disability is notable. In boyhood he 
used to carry his brother's tea to a brickyard 
where the latter was employed. On one of 
these errands, when Mr. Simms was only nine 
years old, he was accidentally caught by the 
cog-wheels of a perforating brick-machine, 
with the lamentable loss of his left arm and 
right hand. The terribleness of the mis- 
adventure was aggravated by the scanty 
compensation which he or his parents 
received from the owners, whose machinery 
had no safeguards. This sum, incredible to 
state, amounted to ninepence, of which two- 
thirds came from the senior partner, and the 
remaining third from the junior member of 
the firm. But as “ Punch" said when Prof. 
Faweett died, ‘ Virtus in arduis !'"—Valour 
against odds. Young Simms did not allow 
himself to be thrown out of life and its 
contests. For the sake of appearance he 
began wearing on the stump of his maimed 
right arm a leathern case, which happened 
to be an old purse. By-and-by the right- 
hand corner of the bottom of this purse 
gradually wore into a hole, in which he 
inserted a slate pencil, and found to his 
surprise that he was able to write. Simms 
was encouraged by a schoolmaster to per- 
severe in writing, and ultimately wrote so 
effectively that no one uninformed of the 
fact would dream that the writing was done 
without hands. 

Another eloquent example may be adduced 
from Mr. Bartram Hiles of Bristol, an arm- 
less painter, whose collection of pictures and 
sketches in Piccadilly, London, last December, 
formed a unique gallery. When eight years 
old he was the victim of a tram accident, 
with the result that both arms had to be 
amputated above the elbow. His passion for 
art was not extinguished by this disaster. 
Accustoming himself to place the pencil in 
his mouth, he so far mastered control of it, 
that he won a succession of prizes in draw- 
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soft earth ten feet below, and, picking myself 
up, dashed down the bank and into the river, 
where I knew I was beyond danger. 

“How they managed it I'm sure I cannot 
say. Perhaps, knowing what was before 
them, the leaders of the herd had begun to 
pull up before it was too late. But at all 
events they did manage to come to a stop at 
the edge of the coulee without any of them 
tumbling over. 

“They stood there, gazing wonderingly at 
me for a moment, and then wandered off to 
resume their pasturing as if nothing had 
disturbed them. 

“The next day I returned on horseback 
to see how my mound had fared. Not a 
vestige of it remained; and the wooden stake 
was almost buried in the turf by the tread of 
heavy hoofs. 

“It made me shudder to see this; and at 
the same time I felt profoundly thankful that 
the same fate had not befallen me.” 


ing competitions, until, in 1890, he carried off 
a scholarship open to the United Kingdom, 
of 100 guineas, and tenable for two years, 
offered by the National Art Department of 
South Kensington. Various prizes have since 
fallen to this art genius, whose skill in model- 
ling in clay with hislipsis phenomenal. Bright, 
intelligent in appearance, and affable in 
manner, Mr. Hiles, who is now in his twenty- 
eighth year, does not appear to suffer more 
than slight inconvenience from his misfor- 
tune. His lips are scarcely less serviceable 
than other people’s hands. 

Signal instances, likewise, from past times 
may be gleaned of similar triumphant resist- 
ance to obstacles where delicacy of touch 
was of first importance. The seventeenth 
century has Matthew Buckinger, an unfor- 
tunate born without hands or feet, who as 
a caligrapher attained considerable reputa- 
tion. Yet more distinguished is the figure of 
Charles Grandmagne. This poor fellow was 
born armless and without legs, but neverthe- 
Jess managed to acquire the gift of writing a 
“beautiful hand,” and also developed an 
extraordinary faculty of arithmetical calcu- 
lation. In addition to the delivery of lectures 
on mathematical and cognate subjects, he 
figured as the author of a number of small 
treatises. 

The world of womanhood has effective 
illustration in Miss Sarah Biffin, a painter of 
some note. Lacking both arms at birth, this 
lady maintained herself for several years by 
painting miniatures. A better known per- 
sonality was the Parisian, Cesar Ducornet, 
an artist celebrity who was destitute of hands 
at birth, and, in face of such a dilemma, suc- 
ceeded in learning to paint with his feet, and 
obtained most of the prizes at the Lille 
School of Art. In Paris afterwards he won 
distinction, his works being warmly appre- 
ciated by the élite of art connoisseurs in 
French salons. Lives of this noble ¢; 
might be multiplied, all of which carry the 
one lesson, “ Be patient, be of good courage, 
and never despair,” to those who are crippled 
by disadvantage. These worthies say to 
youth and to the disabled, “Accent the 
situation in which you are placed, and make 
the most of yourself by the powers you pos- 
sess, and by the agencies which are 
offered. 

“So shall thy better self 
Thine angel be at Iast— 
To thy best self be true.” 
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THE GOLD CURSE. 


A STORY OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By Buryert Fatiow, 


Author of * The Boys of Birchwell Hall,” “ A Wild Ride,” “ When We Were Boys Together,” etc. 


Y hae days passed, and I had vainly 
puzzled my brains to plan what I con- 
sidered a safe and effective way to remove 
the treasure. 

“Mother,” said I, as we sat at tea, “I’ve 
been thinking of a thrilling story in which a 
boy found a lot of gold which had been 
hidden away by some smugglers nearly a 
hundred years ago. He was only a poor 
boy, but, finding the treasure, he was suddenly 
enriched. I wish I could grow suddenly rich. 
Would you be glad if I did so?” 

“That entirely depends,” replied my 
mother. ‘“ The wish is not one to be culti- 
vated. To grow suddenly rich at the 
expense of others is not desirable. I fear 
you attach too much importance to some of 
the tales you read. Seldom do we hear of 
such treasure as that to which you allude 
having any real existence.” 

“Oh! this was real enough—at least,” I 
hastened to add, “I suppose so.” 

“And, doubtless, as the story had it, the 
fortunate finder did wonderful things with 
his ill-gotten gains.” 

“ Tll-gotten |” 

“Yes, and I mean it, my boy. Consider 
for yourself a moment. Think of the 
story as being true. Then the treasure 
was amassed by smugglers—possibly pirates. 
In the first place, it was robbery by 
evasion of the established laws of the 
country; in the second place, it may have 
been the price of human life, which would 
constitute it blood-money. And such, I am 
sure, could never bring lasting happiness to 
its possessor. Again, any treasure, I think, 
80 found must be given up, or a penalty is 
incurred, though the finder may gain some 
Portion by way of reward.” 

_ This so little harmonised with my own 
views that I decided not to further pursue 
the conversation. So I sat silent, and toyed 
with my teasn> My mother surveyed me 
Badly, 


PART IJ.—THE CURSE OF ILL-GOTTEN GAINS. 


“My dear son,” presently said she, kindly 
but severely, ‘what you have just said con- 
vinces me of something I suspected—that 
you indulge a belief in the existence of what 
is really phantom gold. I know not how you 
have become possessed of the idea—possibly 
from the fishermen, who delight in such 
legends of their coast—but such stories are 
mythical, and will do you incalculable harm. 
I would have my son--seeing he is not born 
to riches—face his future boldly, and his 
watchword honesty. That one word con- 
stitutes the true riches of life.” 

“All right, mother,” I answered lightly. 
“T’m about tired of this dull life, and I 
really contemplate a serious move.” 

Then I took my cap, and hurried out; for 
a new idea had suddenly flashed into my 
mind. 

This conversation with my mother bid 
fair to upset certain plans I had partially 
matured. It told me I could expect neither 
assistance nor sympathy from her; and that 
she would not knowingly touch a penny of 
what she considered ill-gotten gains. And 
to know that the law might compel me to 
give up the treasure which had caused me so 
many anxious hours! Far better share it 
with a man I could depend upon. And that 
man was Bob Shore. He would assist me 
to convey the treasure to a place of safety, 
and also advise me as to the disposal of my 
share. Of course, I should make certain 
conditions and stipulations, and not reveal 
the entrance to the cave until he promised 
to fulfil them. 

To this day I have not forgotten the ex- 
pression of the old man’s face when I told 
him I had discovered the treasure. At the 
time, though it slightly alarmed me, I did 
not attach to it the importance it deserved. 
His eyes fairly blazed with a greedy glare, 
and his powerful hands worked spasmodi- 
cally. I thought he was about to seize me 
by the throat, and wrest the secret from me. 


“And where is the gold— 
for I’m certain ’tis gold— 
concealed?” he asked, in a 
low, husky voice. “ Now, ’tis 
gold, ain’t it? I long to 
bury my hands in it!” 

“T shall not tell you where 
it is, at present——” 

“Not tell me—to whom 
it rightly belongs! But I'll 

” 


As though struck by 2 
sudden thought, he paused. 
Then he leered at me cun- 
ningly, and, with an effort, 
smoothed his face. I was 
far too young and inexperi- 
enced to understand from 
that look how much the old 
man—a victim to the “ gold 
curse” the greater part of 
his life—was to be feared. 

“Finish what you were 
about to say,” said he 
shortly. 

“Well, as to its being 
gold,” I replied, “ Ican’t say, 
for the chest was locked, 
and I was unable to raise the 
lid.” 

“Look here, mate,” said 
he, with a sudden burst of 
heartiness, “ naturally, 'm a 
bit taken aback at your disclosure. But you've 
proved yourself a worthy shipmate, and I'll 
stand by you. Share and share alike shall 
be our motto—I know there’s gold enough 
in that chest to make us both rich—and we'll 
Jet no other living soul into the secret. What 
do you say?” ‘ 

“It—it is what I came to offer,” said I 
hesitatingly. x 

“Then,” said he, slapping me heartily on 
the back, “we'll have the gold this very 
night. Twill be low tide about midnight. 
Get here about ten, and we'll run out i the 
rocks. I’ll make the necessary preparations. 
As to the disposal of the gold, I'll think 
about that too. Now, you cut off home and 
get ready. It'll be dark in two hours.” F 

Thus were my “ conditions” quickly dis- 
posed of. I was perforce compelled to obey, 
though I did so with certain undefined mis- 
givings. : 

I took my supper early, telling my mother 
Bob and I were going out into the bay with 
our lines, and that I might not return until 
after midnight. This was no uncommon 
thing for me to do, and my mother had con- 
fidence in Bob’s skill. ies 

When I arrived at Bob’s cabin, it was 
quite dark; but the night was such that, 
when one’s eyes became accustomed to it, 
objects could be distinctly seen at short 
distances. . 

Bob, I found, had in readiness a horn lan- 
tern, which he gave me to carry. | found 
the boat’s mast, with the sail wrapped round 
it, together with the oars which might be 
needed, leaning against his cabin. These he 
threw over his shoulders, and we went down 
to the boat. The mast was stepped, the sail 
hoisted, and we pushed off. ‘i 

It was clear and starlit, but the wind was 
slightly against us, necessitating a wide tack 
in crossing the bay, to bring us to the rocks 
on the back tack. This delayed us until the 
tide turned, and I feared we might be too 


late to remove the chest before the cave was 
flooded. 

My companion was unusually silent. 
When I spoke to him he only returned gruff 
monosyllabic answers. At starting he had 
told me to go forward, so that I might keep 
a look-out. I did so, and eventually we 
beached the boat opposite the fissure in 
which the cave had existence. 

Bob told me to anchor as far in as pos- 
sible, and I run out sufficient of the painter 
to allow of my carrying the anchor almost 
up to the mouth of the cave. Whilst I was 
thus engaged, he lit the lantern. Then, leav- 
ing the lug flapping idly, he joined me op- 
posite the boulder, which I immediately 
pointed out to him. Handing me the lan- 
tern, he applied his powerful shoulder to the 
stone, and rolled it aside. I led the way 
in with the light, and he followed. 

So soon as the light revealed the big 
iron-bound chest, the old man’s eyes com- 
menced to glow with excitement. He 
snatched the light from my hand, but his 
own so shook that the shadows danced fan- 
tastically hither and thither over the sides 
and roof of the cave. A strange dread was 
taking hold of me. From the first moment 
Thad confided the secret to the old man’s 
keeping he had acted strangely. But I had 
gone too far to back out now; and something 
he said temporarily dispelled my fears. 

He had gone up to the chest, and, having 
stood the lantern on the ledge, was endeavour- 
ing to raise the lid. It foiled all his at- 
tempts. 

“No matter,” said he at last. “We 
know the gold’s there, so we'll lose no time 
getting it into the boat. Lend a hand, 
mate. I'll warrant it'll tax our limited 
strength. Gently we must lower it; the 
chest may be rotten.” 

Such, however, was not the case. It had 
stood in a dry situation, and was in a 
wonderfully good state of preservation. 

Its massive handles, though thickly coated 
with rust, aided us in lowering it ; though I 
almost allowed my end to drop with a bump, 
and there was a loud metallic rattling inside. 

“Just as I told you!” cried my com- 
Panion in a voice strangely husky. ‘ Gold 
—I know its rattle. Now be spry, my 
hearty! The tide’s rolling in apace. You 
go and haul up the boat. I’ll drag out the 
chest. There ain’t room for us both at the 
opening.”” 

I did as I was directed, and found the tide 
had risen sufficiently to allow of the boat 
being drawn up to within a short distance of 
the opening to the cave. 

By the time this was accomplished, Bob's 
Powerful arms had hauled out the chest. 
We reared it on end, and with great difficulty 
at last succeeded in getting it into the boat. 
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Bout twenty-five years ago the British ship 
Andromache was abandoned water- 
logged in the vicinity of the Bahama Islands. 
The following is the narrative of the disaster 
as related by the captain : 

“The ship was heavily laden with a cargo 
of cedar and mahogany, which had been 
taken on board at ports in Mexico, and was 
bound for Falmouth, for orders. All went 
well until she had got to the north of the 
Crooked Island Passage, when a heavy gale 
was encountered, and the ship sprung a Icak. 
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But we could nohow fix it in the bottom of 
the boat, and finally it was left resting on 
two of the thwarts. This considerably 
lessened the stability of the boat; but we took 
no particular note of it at the time. Bob 
took the oars, telling me to steer, and pulled 
for the open sea. 

When we were far enough out to catch the 
breeze, Bob shipped his oar and came aft, 
taking the tiller from my hand, and sending 
me forward. Then he loosed the sail, and 
steered straight out from the land to make, 
as I supposed, the bay on the port tack. 

The wind was coming in fierce, fitful gusts, 
and dark clouds were gathering above the 
horizon. Each time a gust came the boat 
heeled, and only righted herself slowly. The 
weight of the chest had affected her buoy- 
ancy in a marked degree. I remarked as 
much to Bob. 

“« We're safe enough,” was his reply. “ But 
it’s lucky I brought the big boat ; the wherry 
would have swamped. Bless you! in this 
boat I'd cross the Channel.” 

Shortly after this I became aware that he 
was bearing away on the starboard tack. I 
hastened to call his attention to the boat’s 
course, as we were going away from the bay. 
He muttered some inaudible reply. 

“Bob,” I presently said, “ surely we are far 
enough out to make the bay. The sea has 
got up, and the boat rolls uncomfortably.” 

“We ain’t far enough out,” he answered 
gruftiy. ‘I knows what I’m about.” 

After a time I called: ‘Bob, you are 
heading right away from the bay!” 

“ Think so?” hereplied, his voice sounding 
strange to my ears. 

“Tm sure of it! We've gone off ever so 
many points on the starboard tack.” 

“ And suppose we have? I tell you I know 
what I’m about, mate.” 

“Then it is more than I do. 
you doing?” 

“Going for a trip down Channel, if you 
particularly wants to know. D’ye think I’m 
big enough fool to take the gold back to the 
village? NotI. And look here, mate, you’re 
of no further use to me.” 

I was aghast—dumfoundered. There was 
no mistaking the dangerous tones of his 
voice. He meant doing me mischief. I was 
to be disposed of, and he would possess him- 
self of the whole of the treasure. 

“Oh, Bob!” I cried. ‘“ Surely you are 
not going to injure me?” 

“Not if you takes my advice. 
over the side and swim ashore. 
prevent you.” 

“But I must surely drown; I could not 
swim half the distance to the shore.” 

“T can’t help that. Overboard you've got 
to go.” 

He rose suddenly, as if intending to come 
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HOW I MET A HERO. 


A STORY OF THE BAHAMAS. 


By Samvet Preston, of Nassau, N.P. 


I.— WRECK OF THE ‘‘ ANDROMACHE.”” 


The leak proved to be a very bad one, for the 
water appeared to flow into the hulJ in 
volumes. The men had to work incessantly 
at the pumps, and despite their utmost 
efforts the water steadily gained until the 
hold was full, and the ship became water- 
logged. Fortunately, it was impossible for 
her to sink, as the cargo must keep her afloat, 
but it was equally impossible for the crew to 
live on board of a ship with her scuppers on 
a level with the sea; the water flowing and 
rushing acrose the decks as she rolled, and 
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formant to attack me. 
lost. 

What happened was all done in an instant 
of time, as it seems. He must have shifted 
the rudder—perhaps released it—when he 
stood up. The boat suddenly yawed, and 
just then a fierce gust of wind struck the 
sail. She heeled over until her gunwale was 
under water. Then the chest, which had 
never been lashed, shifted. A minute later 
I was struggling for my life in the water, 
and the boat floating near me bottom up. 

So soon as I had partially regained my 
scattered senses, I swam to the boat, and 
supported myself by the rudder, which had 
not unshipped. I was afraid to call out to 
attract my companion’s attention if he were 
swimming near; but I listened intently. 
No cry for help or otherwise reached my 
ears. He must have gone down with the 
treasure, another victim to the fatal “gold 
curse’; and I knew not how soon I might 
accompany him. 

And this was the end of it all! The 
“gold curse” had done its work, and the 
treasure was lying fathoms deep, for ever 
beyond the reach of mortal hands ! 


I gave myself up for 


I was a powerful young fellow enough, and 
before I was too far exhausted managed to 
mount to the bottom of the boat, to the keel 
of which I clung until the first streaks of 
dawn broke in the east. I had had time for 
reflection, and I welcomed the dawn as the 
beginning of a new life. 

I was becoming exhausted when a coaster 
hove in sight. They saw me and took me 
on board. I was well cared for, and landed 
at the first port they made. I was in a 
state of high fever, and could only give my 
name and address at the first hotel, begging 
them to send for my mother. Then the 
fever, brought on by the long-sustained high 
tension of my brain, and the shock of my 
narrow escape, claimed me for its own. 
When I again recognised my surroundings, 
my mother was by my side. 

‘And then I told her the whole miserable 
story. She did not say much. 

“You are spared to me, my dear boy; and 
you have learned a lesson that you will never 
forget. I think you now understand that the 
curse of ill-gotten gains can endure—does 
endure—and that riches must be honestly 
and openly acquired to bring true happiness 
to their possessors.” 

I had indeed learned this lesson, and it 
has brought me riches. But I am only 
human, and my thoughts will sometimes, 
even after a long lapse of years, revert to 
the “gold curse,” and the treasure that is 
guarded by the man it lured to the fate I so 
narrowly escaped. 

[raz Enp.] 


everywhere below full of it. She must be 
abandoned. The large boat was lowered and 
equipped with oars, mast, sails, compass, 
chart, provisions, and water (none of the 
men’s personal effects were allowed to be put 
in ber, and bidding the old ship a hasty 
farewell, we started on our perilous voyage 
for land. As may be supposed, I was loth to 
leave my vessel, and what had been my sea 
home for many years. She had hitherto, 
under my guidance, weathered many & 
furious gale, and had carried me in safety to 
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ports all over the wosld. I had a lingering 
affection, therefore, for the old hull, and it 
was hard to have to abandon her to become 
a‘ derelict,’ the sport and helpless victim of 
wind, waves, and currents, and, when her tall 
spars rolled out of her, a source of hidden 
danger to other ships. There was no help 
for it, however, her end had come. She was 
dying game in service, with a full cargo on 
board, and not in a foreign port, condemned 
as unseaworthy, and then stripped, sold, and 
burnt for the old material to be got out of her. 
That is the ignoble end of & ship’s career. 
The relentless sea, over which she had sailed 
for so many years as a successful commerce- 
bearer, now claimed her as its own, and would 
shortly swallow her in its unsatisfying vortex. 
I cast a last lingering look over all that could 
be seen of the shapely hull, and up to the 
tapering spars, and, with one long-drawn 
sigh, quickly jumped into the boat and gave 
the order— Shove off.’ 

“The islands lay about two hundred miles 
to the south of our position ; the sails were 
hoisted, and with a light favouring breeze we 
steered in their direction. There was a 
possibility of our being seen and picked up 
by @ parsing’ vessel, as we were in the track 
of ships bound through the Crooked Island 
Passage. Two days passed, and no succouring 
vessel sighted us, but, joyful sound, ‘Land 
ho!’ was called out by the man in the bow. 
We steered for it, andon reaching shore, found 
it to be Cat Island. The inhabitunts received 
and treated us kindly. Weremained here for 
a few days, until an opportunity offered for 
sailing to Nassau, the beautiful and interest- 
ing capital of the Bahamas—where we ulti- 
mately azrived in a very forlorn and destitute 
condition.” 


Cat Island is not a very interesting island, 
but up to a few years ago it enjoyed the 
reputation of being ‘ the Landfall” of 
Columbus in the New World. When it was 
80 regarded it also bore the distinguished 
name, “ San Salvador,” which the great 
discoverer gave to his first landing-place. 
Alas! its glories in this respect have all 
departed, for modern navigators and geo- 
graphers have decided that Cat Island is not 
“the Landfall,” but that a neighbouring 
island—Watling’s —is entitled to the distinc- 
tion, and in all recent maps and charts 
Watling’s is called “ San Salvador.” Notwith- 
standing this, the untutored, simple-minded 
inhabitants of Cat Island still proudly cling 
to the old traditions, and persist in regarding 
it as “the Landfall.” If anyone attempts to 
dispute the claim, they will at once show him 
“Columbus Point,” “Columbus Bay,” and 
in all probability the precise spot on the 
beach where the immortal discoverer landed 
and planted his sacred feet, and then con- 
fidently ask him if he can any longer doubt 
with such indisputable evidences of the fact 
before his eyes! At any rate, whether Cat 
Island be or be not “the Landfall” of the 
great Columbus, I am able to testify to the 
fact that it was the landfall of the master and 
crew of the ill-fated Andromache, and that to 
them it was and is San Salvador ; which after 
all is of the most importance to this narrative. 

Everybody in Nassau thought that the 
Andromache had gone to “Davy Jones’ 
locker’; no one had the least idea of ever 
hearing from her again. In this case the 
unexpected happened, for about three weeks 
After the arrival of the shipwrecked crew, 
News came from the Island of Abaco of a 
Waterlogged ship, laden with cedar and 
Mahogany, having drifted ashore on the reefs 
Rear Scotland’s Cay. That ship turned out 
to be the Andromache, which, in her sunken, 
helpless condition, had been brought by 
Wind and current about three hundred miles 
in a westerly direction from the position in 
Which she had been abandoned. 
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In those days, the halcyon days of wreck- 
ing in the Bahamas, the news of a wreck 
always created some excitement, but it was 
especially so in this case, as it effected a 
marvellous and welcome change in the for- 
tunes of the old shipwrecked captain. 

Previous to its receipt he was a beggar 
soliciting help from charitable societies to 
enable him to return home. He had no 
property under his control, and even Lloyd’s 
agent refused to give him any assistance. 
He was much more destitute and helpless 
than his crew, who were cared for by the 
representative of the Board of Trade. Now, 
presto! by an unexpected stroke of good 
luck, the insatiable sea had not swallowed 
up his ship; but, instead, its mysterious 
currents had restored both ship and cargo 
to him. He was thus possessed of valuable 
assets, and became transformed at once from 
the helpless, poverty-stricken castaway into 
@ person of interest and importance, espe- 
cially to the seekers after consignments of 
shipwrecked vessels, who had now an oppor- 
tunity afforded them of making some money 
out of him. It so happened that, previous to 
the receipt of the news of his good fortune, & 
house in Nassau, engaged in a large ship) ing 
business, had befriended him. Taking pity 
on his misfortunes and helpless condition, 
they offered him a free passage to New York 
on one of their vessels, When he became 
in a position to distribute favours he did not 
forget their kindness, and although his busi- 
ness was now eagerly solicited by others, he 
without hesitation placed it in the hands of 
the house that had offered to befriend him 
when in distress. 

The Andromache proved a total loss, but 
the bulk of the cargo was saved by wreckers, 
who rafted it ashore and hauled it out on the 
beaches of Scotland’s and other adjacent 
cays, wherever wind and tide enabled them 
to effect safe and convenient landing-places. 
The cargo was consequently very mnuch scat- 
tered, and owing to this, and for other 
reasons also, it became necessary, in the 
interests of both the salvors and absent in- 
surers, to send some one at once to the 
locality to look after it, and, fortunately for 
me, I was the some one selected to under- 
take the service. 


II.—THE VOYAGE TO SCOTLAND'S Ca¥. 


Shortly after receiving the necessary in- 
structions I hired a small sponging schooner, 
the Scud, of ten tons burthen, in which to 
proceed to Scotland’s Cay. All preparations 
for departure were soon made, and as the 
sun was about to set the anchor was tripped, 
sails hoisted, and our lively little craft crossed 
“ Nassau Bar” and stood to sea. 

It is a well-known fact that sunsets in 
southern latitudes are much more brilliant 
than those in northern. Of course, even in 
southern, there are sunsets and sunsets, but 
the one now displayed to my admiring gaze 
was exceptionally magnificent. Picture a 
sky glowing with colour, flecked and streaked 
with clouds of the most varied tints, which 
were changing, deepening, brightening, be- 
coming more intense with every passing 
moment, until the sun—the centre and life 
of the splendid pageant—slowly disappeared 
behind the diaphanous sea. Picture again 
the moving ocean, bathed in the glory and 
radiance of the celestial hues. As the rolling 
waves swept onward in wild, furious rush, 
their curling crests caught the quickening 
light and became burnished with lustrous 
gold or illumined with vivid, roseate flame. 
Then, slowly the glowing colours of both sky 
and sea began to soften, became more sub- 
dued and delicate, and finally died away. 
Night in her weird beauty then stole o’er the 
seene, covering the vast dome of heaven 
with a starry mantle, and enveloping the 


silent deep with the shadows of her trailing 
skirts. 

The little Scud proved to be thoroughly 
satisfactory so far as speed and sea-going 
qualities were concerned. Her cabin, as may 
be expected, was very small. 

Now that my personal belongings were in 
it, there hardly seemed room for me or any- 
thing else. On close inspection, I found s 
low, narrow, coffin-like berth on each side, 
one of which I was to occupy. I subsequently 
discovered that it was one of those remark- 
able arrangements which could only be 
entered in the most careful manner, and by 
gradual instalments of the body. After 
getting safely in there could be no turning 
over, unless one got cautiously out, and then 
cautiously re-entered on his other side. The 
cabin impressed me favourably as being clean 
and wholesome-looking. It had evidently 
been scrubbed for the occasion. Having 
suffered some unpleasant experiences in the 
cabins of Nassau sponging veesels on previous 
occasions, I had naturally felt some anxiety 
concerning this one, and its unusual appear- 
ance of tidiness afforded considerable 
relief. 

Appearances are so often deceitful—as 
everyone knows—that my first proceeding 
was to examine the. berth and surroundings 
carefully for signs of those loathsome 
things which harass and disturb one’s rest, 
and render night (which ought to be passed 
in refreshing sleep) generally dreadful and 
hideous. A hurricane lantern was suspended 
from a beam of the companion, and under its 
faint light I instituted a vigorous search. 
With a feeling of relief, I saw and found 
nothing to give me the slightest uneasiness. 
Alas! for human vigilance, the vermin were 
there in myriads, cunningly concealed under 
the ceiling and cabin floor, only waiting for 
darkness and quiet tocommence their dreadful 
operations. é 

Sea breezes exercise a most narcotic influ- 
ence, and it is fortunate for those who suffer 
from mal-de-mer that such is the case, as it 
enables them to pass a good deal of the time 
in sleep which otherwise would be most 
miserably spent. I am not one of the latter 
however; nevertheless, quite early in the 
evening, I felt the influence of the delicious 
soporific, got quite sleepy, and resolved to 
turn in, hoping and expecting to enjoy 8 
pleasant night’s rest. The delicate operation 
of squeezing into the berth was accomplished 
without accident, and, fixing my body in as 
comfortable @ position as the hard boards 
and cramped space would admit, I longingly 
courted the soothing touch of the gentle god. 
A refreshing breeze came steadily and softly 
down the cabin doorway. Fanned by its 
tender breath, lulled by the swishing sound 
of the rushing water, and rocked by the easy, 
graceful motion of our speedy craft, I soon 
relapsed into a sound and what ought to have 
proved refreshing sleep. 


About midnight, I suddenly found myself 
wide awake and considerably startled, and at 
once realised the fact that I was beset by 
huge, hideous cockroaches. Numbers of these 
loathsome insects were boldly scampering 
over me. I could feel them on my face, in 
my hair, about my ears, and nibbling at my 
finger-tips. The berth, and indeed the 
entire cabin, appeared to be alive with them, 
for the harrowing sound of their scutiling 
and scurrying could be heard in every direc- 
tion. Suddenly too, but oft repeated, there 
would be a loud, discordant, terrifying 
whirr-r-r-r, as 8 vigorous monster flew in 
my direction and flopped upon me. To the 
inexperienced in the dreadful ways and 
sticky, disagreeable feel of cockroaches it is 
impossible to realise the disgust, horror, and 
state of nervous trepidation into which I was 
soon wrought up. I am a man of usually 


strong nerves, but I nevertheless trembled 
in anticipated fear of that savage, expectant 
flop. 

Now, of all insects and flying or creeping 
things in the prolific domains of creation that I 
heartily despise and dislike, the tropical cock- 
roach stands at the hend of the list, pre- 
eminently first. In books on natural history 
its appearance, organs, and habits are gener- 
ally described in eloquent, enthusiastic terms. 
Really, there is no accounting for the tastes 
and infatuations of scientific people. Judg- 
ing from my own, | feel quite sure that the 
experience and knowledge of the well mean. 
ing but deluded authors must surely have 
been derived from some poor, weak, tame 
and spiritless specimen, and not from the 
bold, aggressive, vigorous insect to be found 
in thousands on o Nassau sponging craft. 
My observation, and alas ! too, my experience, 
go to show that the insect (this is too mild a 
name for it) is vicious and disgusting, and 
possesses in a marked degree all the material 
and paraphernalia necessary to make me, at 
any rate, most miserable when subjected 
to its attacks. I cherish a great natural 
antipathy to it, and would sooner tackle a 
snake or have a hairy tarantula crawl over 
me than one of these sticky, loathsome, aro- 
matic monsters. Entertaining such views and 
feelings, my readers can readily imagine the 
horror and consternation which I felt when I 
tealised the fact that I was beset and sur- 
tounded by hundreds. My hair began to 
tise; unpleasant creepy sensations coursed 
up and down my body, and a cold, clammy 
sweat oozed from every pore. While in this 
highly nervous condition, there suddenly 
sonnded that soul-harrowing whirr-r-r-r, as a 
huge, specially vigorous fellow flew in my 
direction, flopped on my nose, scampered up 
one side of my face, down the other, and 
across my mouth. The limit to human 
patience and endurance was reached: I could 
stand it no longer, and with one terrific — 
(I won't say howl)—I rolled out of the berth, 
tushed out of the cabin, and with piteous 
Voice implored the man at the tiller to take 
the horrid things off me. 

“Why ! Wat's de matter, boss ? Skeerder 
de "roaches, eh? I ain't sprised, as ders 
heaps abord yere. Dis spunging yot am a 
Teg'lar prolifick, fertile ‘roach plantashun. 
Der's a hul army corpse amoozin disselves 
down blow dis year minit, an’ if yule unly 
lisson keerful, yule year ’em shiffin der ballus 
dreckly. Deys bad, orful bad, down blow 
Tow; but, boss, when it rains, an you feel 
kinder like yu wants tu res’ under kiver, 
Rteat jiminy ! Das de time doze mean 
lings teks advantige of yer persishun and 
clenashuns, and has a fuss klass cirkiss 
Performinse at yer expinse. Oh ! yes, das de 
time!” 

The helmsman’s remarks were amusing 

ut not consoling. How was I to spend a 
week or more on board of this “’roach " nest 
with any comfort? Nothing could tempt 
me to sleep below again, even if it rained. 
The situation was gloomy and depressing, to 
Say the least of it, and, unfortunately, could 
not be improved. As I then and there 
tesolved to sleep on deck, I could only hope 
and wish for a continuation of good weather. 
The night was clear and fine. A glorious 
moon had risen and was shedding a soft 
mellow radiance over the moving waters. 
From where I had coiled myself I could see the 
Staceful outlines of the swelling sails and the 

ines of silvery foam which curved from the 

w, rushed along the sides, and, forked and 
seamed with flashes of brilliant phospho- 
ent light, eddied and whirled in our 

wake, 

“Where are we now?” I asked the helms- 
man. “Oppersit de Hull in de Wall, boss. 
Luk ober de lee side, keep yer eyes opin, and 
Yule goon see de light.” I locked in the 
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direction pointed out, and shortly saw a 
brilliant flash, which lasted a few seconds 
and then quickly disappeared. 

The lighthouse is built on a hill at the 
extreme southern point of Great Abaco, and 
stands one hundred and sixty feet above 
high-water mark. The radius of the light is 
nineteen miles. It is necessary that a good 
light be exhibited at this point, as the “ Hole 
in the Wall Passage” is a great ocean high- 
way, and numbers of vessels pass through 
its straits every day. The lighthouse was 
built and is maintained (as well as many 
others in the Bahamas) by the Imperial 
Government, and is under the control of the 
Board of Trade. It gets its name from the 
fact that up to a few years ago there did 
exist an actual hole in the wall, made by the 
sea in the abrupt rocky promontory. 

All night long the wind blew fresh and 
fair, and the Scud—not belying her name 
—made excellent time. When the day 
dawned she was at “ Little Harbour.” Here 
& bar was crossed, and the veseel entered the 
lovely sheet of water which winds its way, 
for over one hundred miles, between Great 
Abaco and the parallel line of northern 
cays. The sudden transition from the rough 
billows of the outside passage into the com- 
paratively smooth waters of this charming 
ocean lake was exceedingly gratifying. 

The Abaco cays number several hundred, 
and extend, principally in a continuous line, 
for over one hundred miles in a north- 
westerly direction, until the shores of the 
last one are washed by the waters of the 
Gulf Stream. There are many additional 
ones also out of the line ; these lie scattered 
about in the lovely sheet of water which the 
outer islands enclose and shelter. They 
vary in size from the barren honeycombed 
rock to islands ten to fifteen miles long, on 
which cre populous settlements. Many are 
odd in form and appearance, presenting 
curious undermined shores. Nearly all are 
clothed in verdure ; a few, especially exposed 
to the surf and fierce salt spray, are honey- 
combed, barren, and desolate-looking, the 
homes and haunts of sea birds. Even these 
frequently present aspects of unexpected 
beauty and attraction. As we sailed by one 
of the most desolate-looking, there was 
suddenly heard, above the screams of the 
birds, the sullen roar, deep boom, and savage 
rush of the sea against its rocky front. Im- 
mediately there rose in the air a magnificent 
fountain-like shower of dazzling spray, 
glittering with the brilliant hues of the pris- 
matic rays. At one place, where there must 
have been a hole in a projecting undermined 
cliff, a geyser-like column of water shot up, 
which also descended in the form of glitter- 
ing spray. 

The shallow seas of the Bahamas are 
remarkable for their intense and varied 
colours. In this respect there is nothing to 
equal them anywhere else in the world. One 
gazes at a sheet of water, and he sees at a 
glance shades of blue, green, purple, slate, 
grey, brown, and yellow. The sheet of water 
over which we were sailing is justly reputed 
to excel in colouring and beauty all others 
in the Bahamas. The channel ways were 
indicated and clearly defined by waters of 
heavenly blue, which softly faded into lighter 
shades as they shallowed, and into darker as 
they deepened again. Over the shifting, 
treacherous sandbanks the water rushed and 
foamed in gleesome waves of the most 
brilliant emerald; suddenly the emerald 
became seamed and streaked with irregular 
patches of slate, grey, violet, and purple; the 
vivid and harmonious changes being effected 
by a sen grass which covers the bottom. As 
we sailed on we approached yellow-brown, 
and again dark-brown places. Both were 
carefully avoided, as the colouring indicated 
lurking danger in the form of rocky bar and 
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coral shoal. The day was sunny and windy, 
which enabled me to see the colours in their 
greatest perfection. Occasional ficeting 
clouds added tothe charm. As their shadows 
lightly skimmed the surface, the blues were 
transformed to deeper shades, the emeralds 
to olive, the purples to royal hues, and the 
yellows, slates, greys, and browns assumed 
deeper, and in some cases richer and more 
attractive tints. Beautiful and enchanting 
as it was (and probably still is), my interest 
and admiration were not all concentrated on 
the surface. The water being remarkably 
transparent, down in the shining depths 
brilliant-hued fishes were seen swimming 
placidly along, or darting in sudden fear as 
the Scud approached ; red and black sponges, 
attached to rocky beds; great brown sea- 
stars and huge conches lying on sandy, grassy 
banks; yellow and purple gorgonias, and 
green, red, and brown algw waving and sway- 
ing with every movement of the tide. In 
some sheltered places the bottom was covered 
and carpeted with a rich and varied growth of 
marine life and flora. So beautiful were 
these that it needed no great stretch of the 
imagination to picture them as the enchanted 
haunts of those fabulous sirens and mermaids 
of the olden time. 

For thirty miles a winding course was 
sailed, round and by cays, discovering and 
opening up new and unexpected attractions 
on both land and sea; passing in our route 
the well-known Elbow Cay Lighthouse, and 
the thriving settlement of Hope Town, which 
nestles cosily at its base, until, all too soon, 
the Scud was rounded to, sails lowered and 
anchor dropped, as we reached our destina- 
tion, Scotland’s Cay, in twenty hours after 
leaving Nassau. 


IMl.—AT SCOTLAND'S CAY. 


As soon as everything was made snug, the 
boat was lowered and manned, and I proceeded 
ashore. On approaching the land a narrew 
opening was observed, which we entered. It 
turned out to be the entrance to a beautiful 
landlocked harbour, perfectly oval in form. 
On landing, I was met by a small, queer- 
looking, strangely dressed old white man, 
who, in an unnecessarily loud tone of voice, 
introduced himself as Albert Saunders, the 
owner of the cay. (Here I would remark 
that I have frequently observed that people 
who spend a good deal of their lives in the 
open air speak always in an unnecessarily 
loud way.) I explained to him the object of 
my visit, when he kindly offered his services, 
and, what was of more consequence, invited 
me to live at his house during my stay at 
the cay. This kind offer was a godsend ; it 
relieved me of the anxiety of having to spend 
my nights on board of the ’roach-inhabited 
Scud, and was at once most thankfully 
accepted. I sent the boat back for my things, 
and Mr. Saunders then conducted me to his 
house. It was perched on a hill, and was 
approached by a steep rocky pathway, through 
low dense bush. The situation was com- 
manding and picturesque, and afforded a 
magnificent panorama of land and sea in 
every direction. Five miles to the south were 
the deep-green pine-wooded shores of Great 
Abaco, lapped by the emerald and amethyst- 
ine waves of the ocean lake. To the east and 
west lay ocean and cays, cays and ocean, as 
far as the eye could reach. To the north, in 
the far distance, the dark billows of the 
broad Atlantic; nearer, surging waves, 
formed into line after line of rollers, curling 
and breaking into whirling sheets of savage 
foam; and nearer still, almost at my feet, 
the lovely, peaceful, landlocked harbour. 

On more intimate acquaintance, I found 
my host to be a very interesting character, 
witty in conversation and odd in his ways, 
somewhat rough in manner and appearance, 
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, 
but possessed in an eminent degree of the 
heroic qualities of courage and self-sacrifice. 
He came from good stock, and was a de- 
scendant on both sides of those staunch and 
faithful Loyalists who emigrated from the 
newly independent American States in 1786 
and 1787, and, finding their way to the 
Bahamas, settled the islands and cays of 
Abaco. The old man inherited in a marked 
degree the spirit and courage of his loyal 
ancestors. In person he was a small, spare 
man, not over five and a half feet in height, 
was compactly built, and hadn’t an ounce of 
superfluous flesh, but was all bone, sinew, and 
muscle. His head was large, and in this 
respect was remarkably out of proportion to 
the rest of his body. He was partially bald ; 
the few grizzly locks growing on the sides of 
his head, crowned a long, strong face, broad 
at the forehead, prominent cheekbones, and 
square resolute chin. He possessed two 
noticeable features—eyes grey and piercing 
(shaded with bushy eyebrows), and a large, 
firm mouth. Constant exposure to sun, 
rain, wind, and sea had left its unmistakable 
traces on his tough, well tanned, wrinkled 
skin. When I met him he was over seventy 
years old, and even at that extreme age was 
healthy, active, and vigorous. His everyday 
costume was exceedingly scanty and simple. 
It consisted only of a striped cotton shirt, a 
pair of very long-waisted “blue dungaree” 
trousers, and a hat. The hat was a marvel. 
It was made of coarsely plaited palmetto, had 
a remarkably high conical crown, and a 
broad rim, always turned up at the front. 
Its peculiar shape and uncommon height 
excited my curiosity. I wondered if it was 
80 made to make him appear tall. One day 
I had the boldness to ask him if such were 
the case, although I scarcely gave him credit 
for such conceit. A quaint smile played 
around his mouth, and a merry twinkle 
beamed from his eyes. He quietly but 
carefully took the hat off, passed it to me, 
crown down, and told me to look and satisfy 
myself. I looked, and the thing was ex- 
plained. The hat was utilised as a conveni- 
ent receptacle for the carrying about of certain 
articles of which he had daily need and use. 
At the time of my examination I found the 
following stowed away in its capacious 
crown—first, a large-patterned coloured 
handkerchief; under that a clay pipe, plug 
of tobacco, box of matches, clasp knife, 
fishing line, spare fish hooks, and lead for 
sinkers. 

I spent a very happy week in his company. 
His life had been exciting and full of adven- 
ture. He had been a wrecker from choice 
and by destiny, and had made his home at 
Scotland’s Cay because in the olden time, 
before the erection of the lighthouse at the 
Elbow Cay, it was good wrecking ground, and 
many a stout gallant ship ran ashore on the 
reefs near by. 

After the day’s work of hunting up and 
measuring timber was over it was a treat, 
indeed, to hear him tell the stories of wrecks 
at which he had worked,and the perils in 
which he had been often placed. How, on 
one occasion, when diving into a ship’s hold 
to save cargo, some six fathoms under water, 
he got jammed among the boxes and barrels 
and was nearly drowned. How, on another 
occasion, he had dived down among hungry 
sharks to stop the leaks in a ship’s bottom 
made by the cruel rocks. 

Wrecking had imparted a tone, a flavour, 
& romance to his life, which in his case 
nothing else that was happening during his 
lifetime in the Bahamas could possibly 
supply. If he had lived in the days of 
piracy, he would probably have been a “‘ bold 
buccaneer.” As it was, he lived in the days 
of wrecking, and became an‘ enthusiastic 
wrecker. When I say wrecker, I do not 
teega one di the villainous class that lureda 
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ship ashore with false lights, or one that 
plundered the cargo or stripped and robbed 
the washed-up dead bodies of the crew. He 
was none ofthese. When he went to a 
wreck, it was with the determination to save 
ship, cargo, and crew, if human skill, inge- 
nuity, and labour could possibly accomplish 
this desired result. 

And that dangerous, iron-bound coast. 
Along its rugged, honeycombed shores the 
coral insect in silent, ceaseless, persistent 
toil throughout unnumbered ages has con- 
structed, from the bottom of the deep, miles 
upon miles of grinning hungry reefs. Against 
and over this terrible barrier the broad 
Atlantic, in hitherto unimpeded course, for 
ever surges and beats in impotent fury, and 
expends its mighty force in angry roars, 
mountainous waves, and seething foam. 
Like the continuous advance of a victorious 
army, successive lines of savage breakers roll 
over the treacherous rocks, even on the 
smoothest day; but when the severe north 
gales blow, or the more furious hurricane 
approaches and passes by, then the sea is 
roused to giant fury, and becomes terrific, 
awe-inspiring, and stupendous in force and 
magnitude. 


IV.—THE RESCUE OF THE CREW OF THE 
“ CICERO.” 


One dark, stormy night, when the wind was 
“blowing great guns,” shaking and tossing 
the trees, and whistling and shrieking round 
the house as the fierce squalls passed over, 
and when, between the noise of the wind and 
driving rain, the distant warning boom of 
the breakers could be heard, the old man, 
doubtless inspired by the warring elements, 
and the influence which they exercised in 
awakening old memories, told me in his 
thrilling, eloquent way the following story 
of one of his early exploits : 

“Ah! what a wild, stormy night; an 
awful night to be on the dreary waters with 
a rough dangerous coast under your lee. 
Listen to the wind; hear it shriek and 
groan and wail as if in mortal agony; and 
the sea—hark! How it roars like a hun- 
gry wild beast seeking its prey. Heaven 
help any poor ship that strikes to-night, and 
bring deliverance to the crew. Good friend, 
this fearsome night reminds me of one long 
ago, when a stiff north gale blew, and the 
sea bellowed and lashed like a wild mad 
bull. When I heard its ominous sound, I 
felt sure it was booming the death-knell of 
some poor, helpless, storm-tossed craft. 
All through the dreary hours until daylight 
I watched and listened, and often imagined 
that I could hear the cries and shouts of 
men. All imagination, however, as the shriek 
and noise of the gale and the continuous 
roar of the sea must drown any human voice; 
but, friend, you know how ’tis; how the wail 
of the wind as it comes moaning and sobbing 
and swelling, and then slowly dying, will oft- 
times deceive you, and lead you to think it is 
a fellow-creature in peril and distress calling 
piteously for help. 

“At last the day broke. Assoonas I could 
see my way down the path, I set out for the 
‘north side,’ being fully impressed with the 
idea that a ship had come ashore. When I 
reached the little harbour, I found that my 
wrecking instincts had not deceived me. 

“You have noticed, perhaps, that the 
harbour has an entrance at the north side? 
Well, as soon as I got to it, I saw packages 
of merchandise, broken spars and timber, 
and other material from a vessel floating about. 
A ship had struck during the night, and must 
have gone topieces. What has become of the 
crew ? was the first thought. Probably all 
drowned—poor fellows ! 

“As I rapidly pursued my way, I noticed 
considerable stuff drifting about which ap- 


peared to be valuable. The temptation to 
stop and save it was great. I was a poor 
man, and had to work hard, and frequently 
risk my life to earn a living for myself and 
family. You can, therefore, understand that 
thetemptation wasgreat—but, thank God! was 
resolutely overcome. I made up my mind to 
first satisfy myself as to the crew—whether 
alive or dead; and if alive, to do all in my 
power to save and help them. The saving 
of life must be the first thought—must claim 
the first effort. 

« The distance from my home to the north 
shore is over a mile. Isoon covered it, how- 
ever. Excitement had imparted strength to 
my lungs and limbs, and I had never run the 
distance so quickly before. When I got 
there—oh, mercy! I saw the remains of a 
ship—the bow portion—wedged on a reef, 
about two hundred yards from the shore. 
What was left of the stern was submerged. 
She had evidently first struck on the outer 
reefs, been borne over them, and, helpless, 
with spars gone, and rudder smashed, was 
carried on to the inner shoal, where her bow 
had stuck fast. The sea was making a clean 
breach over nearly every part. On the raised 
bow, however, there was one small spot 
somewhat protected, and on this, standing 
and huddled together, were six men—the 
survivors of the crew. When these poor 
fellows caught sight of me, they signalled and 
shouted for help. I could see there was no 
boat—the boats had evidently all been 
smashed up and washed away. It was a case 
of swim for their lives. For the moment, it 
seemed to me to be their only chance. I 
made signs to them to jump into the water 
and swim ashore, but none would make tue 
attempt. It was hardly to be expected, as 
there was a raging sea on—almost a con- 
tinuous line of breakers from the ship to the 
beach. | 

“Well, friend, it was not in my natare to 
stand and see those poor fellows perish, and 
make no effort to save them. I must do 
something. The only thing that it seemed 
to me that I could do was to get a rope from 
the ship to the shore ; and to accomplish this 
I would have to swim to the ship, and then 
back again to land with a line. This ap- 
peared to be the only chance. What was to 
be done must be done quickly. The old ship 
was pounding and working terribly, and 
couldn’t possibly hold together much longer ; 
in fact, she was fast breaking up. 

“When I looked at the sea, and thought of 
what I was going to undertake, my resolution 
almost wavered ; the breakers were enough 
to appal the stoutest heart. The swim to 
the wreck would be a most risky business ; 
my life would have to be jeopardised, and it 
was exceedingly doubtful whether I should 
be able to accomplish it. Still it must be 
tried. There were six lives on board of that 
wreck to be saved, every one of which was 
as precious as my own. . 

“T was a good swimmer, and my rough life 
had made me tough and unusually strong 
fora man of my size. I could endare any 
amount of ill usage. I stripped quite naked, 
offered a brief prayer for the protection of 
my wife and little ones, and then, watching 
a favourable opportunity, plunged into a 
receding wave. How can I describe my long 
battle with the wind and sea. Twice was I 
thrown back on the beach, bleeding and 
almost stunned; the spray dashing into my 
face nearly blinded me, and I must have 
swallowed a good deal of water. My progress 
was necessarily slow; I had to swim, and 
frequently dive too, against wind and sea: 
often a heavy breaker would carry me back 
towards the beach, and I had to go through 
the long fight again to recover what I had 
lost. Nothing discouraged me, however. 
As long as wind and strength would hold 
out, I just made up my mind to continue the 
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fight. With God’s help, I ultimately suc- 
ceeded in reaching the wreck, had a rope 
thrown to me, and was hauled on board. At 
this time I was thoroughly exhausted, and 
don't think I could have gone twenty yards 
farther. 

‘Lhe ship proved to be the Cicero of and 
from Boston. Only six of the crew were 
left. The captain, and his wife (who was 
algo on Loard), one of the mates, and four of 
the seamen had been washed overboard and 
had perished. 

“Half of the hull was virtually gone. 
Every wave that struck it would wrench and 
carry off some of the remaining part. No 
time was therefore to be lost, and although I 
had not yet recovered from the effects of my 
previous exertions, the effort to get the line 
ashore must be made at once. I explained 
to the men what I proposed to do, and they 
agreed to make the attempt to reach the 
land, with the aid of the line. The main 
thing to be done, therefore, was to get the 
line ashore and secured. A light one was 
found. I fastened an end around my waist, 
passed it under me and between my legs, 
and strictly ordering them to pay it out care- 
fully and evenly, plunged clear of the hull 
into tne sea, and started on my return 
journey. The swim to the shore was much 
more rapid, but equally hazardous. The 
breakers were carrying me forward with great 
velocity. It is always a difficult thing to 
ride heavy breakers and keep one’s head 
above water. In this case it was almost 
impossible to do so, as I was encumbered 
with the line and felt its weight. More than 
once I was completely engulfed. Then, 
again, there was considerable floating 
wreckage about, which was being tossed and 
driven by the sea, and which had to be 
avoided. A blow from any piece of it would 
have done for me instantly. 

“ Fortunately, as I began to feel the terrible 
strain of the line, and to think that I would 
never be able to carry it to the beach, a large 
portion of one of the deck houses came 
rushing by; I made a stroke towards it, 
reached out my left arm as far as I could, 
and succeeded in grasping a projecting 
plank. I hung on to this until the next 
sea took me. It was a tremendous breaker. 
My hold was wrenched away, feet were shot 
up in the air, and I was whirled over and 
over and over, until I found myself stranded 
on the sand, gasping, almost breathless, and 
nearly stunned. For the moment I had 
scarcely sense and strength enough left to 
get out of the way of the next breaker, and 
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lay where I was thrown up. When I heard 
its savage roar, however, I was roused to 
make the effort, and succeeded in staggering 
to a place out of its reach. 

“ Thank God, the line was landed! When 
the men saw that I was safely ashore, they 
attached a stout rope to the line, and, signal- 
ling to me, I endeavoured to pull that to the 
beach. After all that I had gone through I 
was virtually used up. The pulling in of this 
rope, therefore, proved a terrible strain. I 
was cold, weak, and aching in every limb, 
but, notwithstanding, it had to be done. I 
had made up my mind to get that rope 
ashore, and wasn’t going to give in now that 
Thad so nearly succeeded in accomplishing 
what I had undertaken. I had little strength 
left, but, fortunately, plenty of grit. I clinched 
my teeth, and pulled and strained and 
gasped, until I ultimately succeeded in Jand- 
ing the rope, and in securing it to a stout tree 
on the sand ridge. It is impossible to convey 
to your mind all that I had to endure to ac- 
complish it. I had never gone through such 
fatigue and punishment before. I have often 
wondered since how I managed to succeed, 
considering my thoroughly used-up condition. 
Even the recollection of my sufferings is still 
painful and distressing. 

“After this, one by one, as they could 
pluck up courage, the poor fellows stripped, 
got into the sea, grasped the rope, and hauled 
themselves to the beach. Whenever a wave 
was about to break over them, they clutched 
the rope and held on for dear life until it 
had passed by. In this way they all got safe 
to land. One or two had narrow escapes as 
they neared the beach. It was there the sea 
broke heaviest, and it engulfed and whirled 
them over and over as it did me. Not having 
received a wrecker's training, they were un- 
able to stand it as I could; and if I had not 
rushed into the water and dragged them 
ashore, half drowned, the receding wave 
would have carried them out again, and they 
must have perished. In this way, with God's 
help, I was enabled to save the lives of these 
poor fellows ; and not a minute too soon, as 
shortly after the last one had got safely 
ashore the old ship broke up. 

“T had to feed and clothe them as best I 
could for over a week before an opportunity 
offered to send them to Nassau. The feeding 
was a comparatively easy matter, as I had a 
good supply of provisions by me; but the 
providing clothes for six men, all much big- 
ger than myself, out of my scanty stock, was 
a difficult task indeed. The problem could 
only be solved in this way: I gave my 
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SOME NEW GAMES FOR BOYS. 
By A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, ete.) 
XVIII.—THE STILT TOURNAMENT. 


spssaercr plenty of boy readers have ex- 
perienced the novel situaticn of being 
mounted upon stilts—and a very strange 


Fig. 1. 


feeling it ia at firat, not without a little risk. 
If, however, proper precautions are taken 
and short stilts used, there wiil be com- 


clothes to the smallest of them, and to see 
these stout fellows going about in trousers 
three or four inches too short, stretched ss 
tight as a drum over their limbs, and with 
coats of which the waists nearly reached to 
their armpits, was one of the funniest sights 
imaginable. The most ridiculous and comi- 
cal, however, were the very big men. It was 
impossible for them to get in my clothes, and 
in fact I hadn't the clothes to furnish cloth- 
ing, the smaller men had exhausted my stock. 

“ Well, to cut the story short, I could only 
get over the difficulty in one way. My wife 
was a large woman, and I supplied them 
with some of her outfit. It was just too 
laughable for anything to sce the rig these 
chaps cut as they moved about in petticoats, 
gowns, and sacques. Sailors are invariably 
light-hearted and happy; these chaps were no 
exception, submitted to the inevitable without 
complaint, and simply passed the time in 
laughing at each other's ludicrous appearance. 

“The story of the rescue went abroad, and 
ultimately reached ‘Old England.’ The 
ship was American, as you may remember, 
and how it got known in England I have 
never learned. Anyhow, after a while I 
received this with a letter”—and here he 
handed me for inspection the bronze medal 
of the Royal Humane Society. The old hero 
was proud of his trophy, and well he might 
be, for it was the symbol, the reward, the 
recognition of as brave, self-sacrificing, and 
meritorious a deed as has ever been per- 
formed, or has ever been recorded. 

The story has never before been told to 
the world. The brave old ector has lonz 
since passed to rest. His remains, very 
fitly, lie close to the cternal roar of the 
breakers, in the otherwise peaceful little 
God's acre of Hope Town. The memory of 
hig brave act, however, still lives enshrined 
in the minds and hearts of his simple, 
faithful, and admiring fellow-islanders. 

They have every right to think and speak 
of him with pride, and to glory in the fact 
that, when the opportunity came, when the 
occasion arose, there was found in him, o 
poor, untutored, Bahamian wrecker, the 
unselfish spirit, courage, and devotion of a 
hero. The remainder of my tale is soon 
told. At the expiration of a week I had 
completed my work at Scotland's Cay, and 
the surf had also made an end of the 
Andromache. I had no further excuse to 
stay longer; 80 one fair afternoon I parted 
from my kind old host, proceeded on board 
of the Scud, and started on the retarn 
journey for Nassau. 


parative immunity from risk of any kind. 
All scrts of competitions, including many of 
the races described as taking plcce on foot, 


can be utilised in like manner by being 
performed on stilts. 

The ordinary Flat Race is very popular, 
but, as it is already known, I need not further 
refer to it. Some of the newer races, how- 
ever, such as the Serpentine and Flag Race, are 
productive of much interest and amusement. 
In these races the same rules and conditions 
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object being for one side to oust the other 
side by pressure, or leaning against each 
other (see fig. 1). This does not neces- 


sarily mean rough play, for the slightest 
weight placed against an opponent, espe- 
cially if skilfully applied, will force him 
off his balance, and, if this advantage is 
quickly followed up, inevitably ends in the 
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Another good game is “Stilt Wrestling.” 
In this the combatants endeavour to trip 
each other up by knocking their stilts down, 
or tripping them up in such a manner as to 
make them relinquish their hold (see fig. 2). 
The tripping must be done by the use of the 
stilts only, the body and arms not to be used. 

Stilts about three feet six inches to four 


apply as already described, the difficulty of 
progression being of course increased. 

The Stilt Tournament makes a nice change 
from these races, and is productive of more 
fun and excitement. 

A circle must be marked, chalked on 
boards and taped on grass, about twenty 
feet square. Into this mimic arena stalk 
the rival combatants, say eight a-side, the 


N° one who knew him is ever likely to forget our 
Sunday-school teacher, William Brown, who lost 
his life a short time ago, as coxswain of our lifeboat, 
ina fierce gale. As I write, says a correspondent of 
the Sunday-School Times (from which we condense this 
story), a great pile of letters lies before me, with one testi- 
mony after another, from the most different sources, to 
his worth. One speaks of him as a “brave, kindly, 
gentle man," and no description cou!d be truer ; another 
remembers, after fifteen years’ absence, his seamanship 
and skill ; another, his manly Christianity and devotion. 
Such witness comes even from friends of his boyhood. 
‘The lads of his class loved him, and followed him to 
his grave, for he was the gentlest and most patient of 
teachers. ' Though only forty-four years of age when he 
laid down his life, he had taught for twenty years in 
the Sunday School, and had coxswained the lifeboat 
for nineteen. This simple fisherman, whose devotion 
to Christ made him, like those Galilean fixhermen, a 
fisher of souls, yielded up his life as he had lived it, in 
the sacrifice of faith and love. 1t was not the first time, 
by any means, that he had risked it. 

I remember one pitch-black night four years ago 
when a fierce gale was ing and all the coast roared 
with surf. A vessel h come ashore on a terrible 
ledge of rocks about two and a-half miles away across 
our bay. They were burning their signals of distress 
for hours, and no one had seen them; for the man on 
the watch wus asleep. Huge seas were breiking over 
them all the time. William Brown got up to care for 
his erying child, but, with the instinct of a true life- 
boatman, because the night was wild, he looked out 
from the little upper window of his quaint fish-shop 
along the shore. There, across the dark waters, was 
the weird gleam of the signal of distress, In a few 
moments, boom ! went the gun from the point, close 
by the lifeboat house, which aroused the town and 
sent some dozen men flying for the lifeboat in order 
to be there first. They were soon across the bay, burn- 
ing their answering lights to keep up the courage of 
those on the wreck ; and every man was saved, but not 
without imminent peril. Just off the ledge, close 
against the rocks, in deep water, a huge sea smashed at 
@ blow three oars on the starboard, and only Brown's 
calmness and readiness saved them all from destruction. 
To capsize there would have meant almost certain 


death. 
Those cruel rocks had to wait for their revenge ; but 
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enemy being dislodged. If one goes out, it 
materially weakens his side, but if an equal 
number goes out from each side, it becomes 
very interesting to watch the remaining, 
especially the Jast two competitors, left to 
decide the match. If both should happen 


to go out together, it becomes a “draw” and 
entitles all competitors to once more re-enter 
the circle and fight the match over again. 


= 


QUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE SEA. 


it came a few weeks Inter. Another fierce south- 
easterly gale drove a Norwegian bark, Britliant, full 
ou alee shore, William Brown lad watched her for 
hours drawing near her doom, as a St. Bernard dog 
will stand beside a traveller whom it waits to rescue. 
The lifeboat was launched, and scanned by eager eyes 
as she sailed before the gale to the same ledge as before, 
When she nearel this ledge she met with tremendous 
seas. An ebb spring tide was running out over the 
ledge dead agninst the wind. A huge sea struck her 
on her beam-ends, turned her on her side after filling 
her with water, cast her gear and tackle in all direc- 
tions, sprung her mast, aud washed two men ont iuto 
the surf, The waves Were as high as a house, setting 
in all directions, and dashing in against the cliffs, and, 
though one man was rescued, brave William Brown 
was washed away. Not till next day—the very day when 
his youngest child was three months old—was his body 
washed gently ashore in a sheltered spot, after, the 
force of the storm hal passed away. He left behind 
him a widow and seven children, two of these under 
two years old. His wife had often pleaded with him 
to give up a post so dangerous for her sake and the 
children’s ; but he knew the scarcity of sailors, and his 
answer always was, “If Iam taken, God will be «ure 
to provide for you.” She has cause now to know the 
truth of these worls, 

No one who saw it would ever forget the scene that 
Saturday afternoon upon the shore—strong men on 
every hand moved to tears, crowds standing about the 
little quay with faces pale with sorrow, and the fierce, 
relentless blizzard of snow and spray and wild, howling 
storm blinding and deafening all, whilst soon the 
night drew in from the sea very early and dark, a8 
though to hide the havoc which that day had made. 
Why is it that so often, all along the coast, you may 
hear, days before some storm reaches us from the 
great Atlantic, the sad moan and echo of the sen? Is 
it that the waves are bewailing heforehand the loss and 
misery to many a home aud heart that coming storm 
will bring ? 

We took up his body gently as we found him upon the 
shore on that quiet Sabbath morning. The sunshine 
wrapped the cliffs with its soft glow, and the sky over- 
head was blue. ‘The wind had Iniled to a quiet whisper. 
‘The sea sobbed along the shore like a child wearied with 
mood of passion, out of whom the temper is gone, 
sobbing wearily still ina heavy sleep. A Sabbath rest 


feet are best for this purpose, and should be 
free from any complications of straps and 
buckles, for fear of mishap in falling. They 
should be made straight with no hollows or 
straps over, and should be about eighteen 
inches to two feet from the ground ; the tops 
of the stilts should be held close to the sides 
by the hands. 
(To be continued.) 


lay upon everything, and the white snows around were 
nature's shroud to wrap a hero form. The fierce 
struggle had left its sad marks behind; but for him 
the travail and anguish were over, and “ the rest which 
remaineth to the people of God" begun. Through 
that one hour of agony and loneliness upon the great 
deep he had passed to see his Saviour's face. One 
moment the blinding sea, the dark storm-rack, the 
driving snow, the piercing easterly gale, the guthering 
gloom, the pang of separation, the physical distress ; 
the next, the “ Peace, be still,” ard there was a grent 
calm,” the rest perfect and everlasting, the eternal 
gain through earthly loss, “the light. of the knowledge 
of the story of God in the face of Jesus Christ,” the 
“desired haven,” “the land beyond that sea, where 
there is no more sea.” “He was the man who was 
ready, sir,” said one of hiscomraies, “and that's why 
he was taken.” And one and another of the crew. as 
they spoke of his work, said, “We always knew that 
when William Brown led us there was no turning back.” 

The funeral reminded those who witnessed it 
Enoch Arden’s. The “little port" lawl “ seldom seen * 
a statelier “funeral,” yet one so entirely spontaneous 
in feeling. One common feeling of love and reverence 
and sorrow bowed every heart. The lifeboxt crew 
marched behind the coffin, in their jarkets and jerseys, 
as mourners. The coffin itself bore, as a twofold 
token of honour, a splendid anchor of lilies from his 
fellow-teachers, and the cork jacket which had washed 
ashore the day before. On the anchor were the words, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends" (John xv. 13), And 
another wreath from the children said, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto Me" (Matt. xxv. 40). Another was a 
sore laurel crown with the words, “Honour to the 

rave,” 

The next day the relief fund was started by an appeal 
to the newspapers. ‘The response was simply wonder- 
ful, and so in their tenderness and delicacy. were the 
words which accompanied the gifts. They came from 
all classes. One “ yachtsman ” alone sent a cheque for 
a hundred pounds anonymously. A seaman ona lonely 
lightship sent his small gift with the words, “ There's 
not a nobler thing than a man should lay down his life 
for another.” Enough was soon raised to meet ade- 
quately all future needs; and William Browu’s words 
have come true—“ God will provide.” 
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V.—Handwriting. 


“OVER-AGE" SECTION. 


(No prise is awarded in this section, as tt does not reach 
the standard of lower ages.] 


CERTIFICATES. 


James Dawson Haley, Joseph Gold, W. Pembroke 
Scott, Alfred E, Hender, John Simpson Rose, John 
Scott Sutherland, F. M. Richardson, Mrs. Cattermole, 
Caleb Finch, J. Fussell, Private York Steward, Mrs. 
Nicholson, William Kitt. 


Norzs on tHe Wrirrxa Competition. 


The high standard of former writing com- 
petitions has been fully maintained in this, 
and some who have failed in winning a cer- 
tificate of merit may console themselves 
that they are beaten in a well-fought field. 
A percentage of competitors have failed 
through inexcusable carelessness. For 
instance, no less than six different Psalms 
other than that asked for have been sent 
in, and the result has been either loss of 
certificate, where the writing, if judged 
alone, would have merited one, a lower-grade 
certificate, or even a certificate instead of a 
prize. In three cases the prize award was 
affected either by want of attention to the 
right Psalm, wrong spelling, or the omission 
of words. This should be seriously taken to 
heart. Many a lad of ability fails in exams 
through lack of care in reading, or really try- 
ing to understand, the questions. “ Shots” 
are dangerous. 

As to the writing itself, much of it seems so 
perfect as to be incapable of improvement ; 
but a hint or two may help a good many 
outsiders. A large number of our friends 
should look well to the formation of their 
capital letters; they will be surprised how 
much the general appearance of the writing 
is affected by these. Attention, too, should 
be given to I's, y’s, etc.: their length should 
be proportioned to the room between the 
lines, otherwise the loops run into one another 
and an untidy appearance is given to the 
whole. Avoid also the common habit of 
crowding words at the end of the lines. 

It would seem hardly possible for mistakes 
in spelling to occur in the simple words of 
the Psalm given out by us for copying; yet 
“preserve” has tripped up quite a number 
of competitors—and fancy a boy writing 
“gon” for “ sin’! 

We send our cordial congratulations to 
those of our readers who have tried, and 
succeeded too, in spite of their being some- 
what severely handicapped. One who has 


been confined to his bed for five years, and 
only had one year’s schooling, has honestly 
won a certificate. Another, of whom his 
teacher writes, ‘ This was written with his 
left hand, he having lost his right hand 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
[Continued from page 799.) 


only about two years ago, so that he has 
had practically to learn to write afresh,” is 
among the successful ones. Bravo! 

And now, finally, as the preachers are 
wont to say. In addition to the practice gained 
in writing, and the material prizes won, we 
trust all our friends have caught the spirit 
of this beautiful Psalm. If there be in any 
school, whether near home or far away from 
friends, any scholar apt to feel lonely, or 
conscious of weakness and inability to say 
“No” at the right time—any lad who has 
entered into life’s battle amid difficult and 
uncongenial surroundings—any reader who 
is conscious of being hemmed in by tempta- 
tions—then to one and all the Psalm of the 
ancient Hebrew pilgrims “going up” to 
Jerusalem, leaving home, loved ones, and 
possessions behind, yet safe because in God’s 
care, should prove pre-eminently the Psalm 
to carry in the memory and heart. 

It will be noticed that we have nearly, if 
not quite, doubled the amount originally 
offered in the way of prizes, and as so many 
schools have participated in the competition, 
we have also awarded a volume of the cur- 
rent year’s B.O.P. to the school library of 
the school which, on the whole, comes out 
top. The volume will be sent to The College, 
Churwell, near Leeds. 
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VI.—Drawing and Painting 
Competition. 
OF page 270 of the present volume will be 
found the details of our offer in this 
subject. 
Our awards are as follows: 
JUNIOR Division (all ages up to 16). 
Prize—One Guinea, 


GzonGs Howarp Suort (aged 13), 16 Perryn Boad, 
Acton, London, Ww. ‘ ue 


Prize—Half-a-Guinea, 
nis SHApBoLT (age 10), Queen’s Road, Buckhurst 


CERTIFICATES, 


Charles K. Smith, Victor Foley, Freda May Shadbolt, 
John E, Newport, Archibald 8 John Haesaert, 
Alfred M. Williams, G. Luratti, George 8. Uren, Frank 
Day, John Winzer, Marietta Pallis, 


Sznror Drvision (ages over 16 to 24 years). 
Prize—One Guinea. 
i. Pes (age 21), Loughrigg, The Drive, Waltham. 
stow. 


Prize—One Guinea. 
Eprra A. Bao (age 21), Bicton Lodge, Heavitree 
Exeter. ’ 


Prize—Half-a-Guinea. 
Rosrta B. Baae (age 20), Bicton Lodge, Heavitree, 
Exeter. 


Prise—Half-a-Gutnes. 


Wintrrep MN. Huxt 19), Linden Dean, Woolstone 
Boad, Catford. cen 


Prize—ts. 6d. 
Percy Ropinsox (age 17), 9 Vernon Road, Leeds, 
Yorks, 


Prize—ts. 6d. 
CHARLES R. DOWELL (age 17), 455 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 


CERTIFICATES. 


“OVER-AGE” DIVIBION (all ages above 34). 
Prize—One Guinea. 
Daisy Jzans, § Englefield Road, Kingsland. 


CERTIFICATES. 
William J. Webb, Edith Anderson. 


VITI.—Burnt-Wood Engraving. 


O™ award in this subject, of which the 
offer was made on page 270, is as 
follows : 

JuNtIORS (all ages up to 16). 


Prite—One Guinea. 


FRANK ASHBURNER WILLIAMS (age 14), 2 Northoote 
Terrace, Undercliffe, Bradford. 


Prize—15s, 


HAROLD FRANCE WILLIAMs (age 9), 2 Northoote Ter- 
race, Underoliffe, Bradford. 


SENIORS (ages from 16 to 24). 
Prize—One and a-Half Guinea. 


ALIcr JANR HoLmax (age 21), Hill Brow, 14 Albert 
Crescent, Penarth, near 4 


Prise—One Guinea. 


Ernest A. L. Ham (age 20), 1 Ossulton Villas, Nor 
wood Road, Southall, Middlesex. 


Prise—17s. 64, 
F. E, Hicks, Terrace House, Richmond, Yorks 
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(With the B.O.P.’s heartiest congratulations to Dz. W. G. Grace.) 
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By Jures VERNE, 


ANTIFER; OR, HIS EXCELLENCY’S MILLIONS. 
A STORY OF BURIED TREASURE. 


Author of “Rodolphe de Gortz," “ Adrift in the Pacific,” ete., ete. 


Ww": did all this mean if Antifer had 
not gonemad? During the follow- 
ing days he resumed his walks on the 
ramparts and along the harbour, smoking 
his pipe and grinding away at his pebbles. 
He was no longer the same man. A sort 
of sardonic smile was stereotyped on his 
lips. He made no allusion to the treasure, 
nor to his travels, nor to the final expedi- 
tion which would enable him to put his 
hands on the much sought-for millions. 
Tregomain and the others did not return 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


was evident that Tregomain’s had. He 
it was who was now seized with thirst for 
gold. And yet he was logical. When 
they did not know if they would find an 
island, they went in search of it; now 
that they knew where the island was, why 
should they not be off ? 

Tregomain was constantly talking to 
Juhel about it. 

“What is the use?" asked the young 
captain. 

He spoke about it to Nanon. 


“Then he would return to Enogate.”’ 


to the subject. Every moment they 
expected Antifer to give them their 
marching orders; but he said not a 
word. 

“What can it mean?” asked Nanon. 

“A chahge has ccme over him,” said 
Juhel. 

“Perhaps he is afraid of having to 
marry Miss Zambuco,” suggested the 
bargeman. “But that does not matter. 
It will never do to leave all those millions 
there!” 

If Antifer’s opinions had changed, it 


“Bah!” said she. “ Leave the treasure 
where it is!” 

He spoke to Enogate. 

“ Look here, my little one, there’s more 
than a million to put in your pocket.” 

“Well, Mr. Tregomain, there is a kiss 
for you, and that is worth more.” 

At last he resolved to mention the 
matter to Antifer. And a fortnight after 
the last scene he did so. 

“Ah! There's that—er—that—er— 
island—er——” 

“ What island ?” 


“ That island in the Meditérranean. 1: 
exists, I suppose?” 

“Exists? I am more certain of its 
existence than I am of yours and mine.” 

“Then why do we not go there?” 

Antifer’s reply was so oracular that 
Tregomain tried in vain to understand it. 
But he was not discouraged. After all. 
the millions were not for himself, but for 
the young people, who were not thinking 
of the future. He would think of it for 
them ! 

And so he persisted, and one day Antifer 
said to him: 

“So it is you who want to go?” 

“Yes. I want to go.” 

“Your opinion is that we ought to 
go?” 

“We ought to go—and better to-day 
than to-morrow.” 

“Very well. Let us go.” 

But, before starting, it was necessary 
to come to some determination regardin; 
Zambuco and Ben Omar. Their position: 
as co-legatee and executor required tha! 
they should be present at the discovery o! 
is'and number four; and they were in: 
vited to be at that island on acertain day 
the one to take his share, the other to take 
his commission. 

Antifer would have everything done ir 
order. Two letters were sent—to Tuni: 
and Alexandria—making an appointmer! 
for a meeting to take place on October * 
at Girgenti, in Sicily, the nearest town t 
the island. Tyrcomel's share could b 
sent tohim in due course, and he coul 
do what he liked with it—throw it int 
the Firth of Forth, perhaps, if he wa: 
afraid of its burning his fingers. 

When the voyage was decided on, ni 
one will be astonished at Tregomain hav 
ing to be one of the party. What is mori 
surprising is that Enogate had also to eu 
Juhel had only been married two months 
and he would not consent to leave his wit 
behind. : 

How long would this new exploratic: 
last? Not long. They had only to ¢ 
and return. ‘They had no fifth documen! 
tosearch for. It was certain that Kamylh 
Pasha had not added other links to ths 
chain of islands, which was long enous! 
already. No; the statement was definite 
the treasure was under one of the rock: 
in island number four, and this island ws 
mathematically placed between the coas 
of Sicily and the island of Pantellaria. 

“ Only it cannot be of much importance, 
for it is not marked on any of the maps! " 
said Juhel. i 5 

“Probably not!” replied Antifer. with 
a grin that would have done credit to 
Mephisto. : 

Really, it was incomprehensible ! 

It was decided to go by the shortest 
road, which was the railway. There 
existed already an uninterrupted line ci 
rails across France and Italy, from ‘*. 
Malo to Naples. Expense was no objec 
considering the millions that were © 
view. ig 

On the morning of October 16, Nanon 


bade good-bye to the travellers, who 
started by the first train. At Paris, where 
they did not stop, they took the fast train 
to Lyons, crossed the Franco-Italian 
frontier, saw nothing of Milan, or Florence, 
or Rome, and reached Naples on October 
20. Tregomain was as confident of the 
result of this new expedition as he was 
exhausted by a hundred hours of shaking 
in a railway-carriage. 

Leaving the hotel in the morning, Cap- 
tain Antifer and his companions took pas- 
sage on a steamer sailing for Palermo, and 
after a fine day's crossing landed in the 
Sicilian capital. 

Do not imagine that there was any talk 
of visiting the local attractions. This 
time, not even Tregomain thought of 
bringing away a fugitive remembrance of 
this last voyage, nor cf piously assisting 
at those Sicilian Vespers he had heard of. 
As far as he was concerned, Palermo was 
not the famous city captured in turn 
by Normans, Frenchmen, Spaniards, 
Englishmen ; it was merely the point of 
departure of the public conveyances which 
run twice a week to Corleone in nine 
hours, and from Corleone to Girgenti, also 
twice a week, in twelve hours. 

It was at Girgenti that our travellers 
had business, and it was in this ancient 
Agrigentum, situated on the southern 
coast of the island, that they were to meet 
Zambuco and Ben Omar. 

This means of locomotion might be sub- 
ject to certain incidents or accidents. The 
post-roads are not very safe. There are 
still brigands in Sic there always are. 
They flourish there like olive-trees or aloes. 
But nevertheless the coach started next 
day, and the journey was accomplished 
without adventure. They reached Gir- 
genti in the evening of October 24, and if 
they had not reached their goal, they were 
at least very near it. 

The banker and the notary were already 
there, one from Tunis, the other from 
Alexandria. O inextinguishable thirst for 
gold! of what art thou not capable ! 

As they met, the co-legatees exchanged 
but these words: 

“Sure of the island this time ?” 

“ Sure.” 

But in what a sareastie tone was 
Antifer’s reply ! and what an ironical look 
he had in his eye ! 

To find a boat of some sort at Girgenti 
was not difficult. Fishing-boats there are 
many, and coasting vessels also—balan- 
celles, tartanes, feluccas, speronares, and 
every other sort of Mediterranea 
rig. 

Besides, all they wanted was a short 
excursion on the sea—a mere trip of forty 
miles or so to the westward. With a fair 
wind they could start that evening, and in 
the morning would be so near their island 
that they could land there before noon. 

The at was soon engaged. Her 
name was the Providenza. She was a 
felucea of about thirty tons, commanded 
by an old sea-wolf, who, in spite of his 
fifty years, still frequented these parts. 
And well he knew them. With his eyes 
shut he could take his ship from Sicily to 

Malta, and from Malta to the coast of 
Tunis. 

“There is no need to tell him what our 
business is,” said Tregomain, and Juhel 
thought it prudent not to do so. 

The name of the captain of the felueca 
was Jacopo Grappa, and it was fortunate 
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for the travellers that he knew enough 
French to understand it and make 
himself understood. 

And the travellers were fortunate in 
another respect. It was October; there 
were a thousand reasons for expecting 
bad weather, a heavy sea, a cloudy sky. 
Butno! The cold was already perceptible ; 
the air was dry; the breeze blew from the 
land; and when the Providenza set sail, a 
magnificent moon poured its rays on to 
the high Sicilian mountains. 

Grappa’s crew consisted but of five men 
--enough for handling the felucca. The 
light boat flew over the quiet sea, a sea so 
quiet that even Ben Omar suffered no 
disturbance. The night passed without 
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the desired place about eleven o'clock. 
Then he would return to Enogate, a pro- 
ceeding which once or twice brought him 
an admonition from Tregomain. 

“Do not devote so much attention to 
your wife, Juhel; give a little to our 
business.”” 

Notice that he said “our” business. 
Oh, how he had changed! But was it not 
in the interests of his young friends ? 

At ten o'clock there was no sign of land. 
And in fact, in this part of the Mediter- 
ranean, between Sicily and Cape Bon, 
there is no island of importance except 
Pantellaria. But they were not secking 
an island of importance—nothing but an 
islet, a simple little islet. 


“* Juhel went up the starbcard shrouds.” 


incident, and the dawn announced a 
superb day. 

Antifer’s behaviour was astonishing. 
He walked about the deck, hands in 
pockets, pipe in mouth, affecting perfect 
indifference. Tregomain, in a great state 
of excitement, could hardly helieve his 
eyes. The bargeman had taken up his 
position in the bow. Enogate and Juhel 
were side by side, Enogate enjoying the 
charm of the voyage. Ah! Why could 
she not follow her husband wherever the 
chances of his sailor's life would take him? 

From time to time, Juhel would stroll 
up to the steersman to see that the Provi- 
denza was keeping on her course due west. 
At the rate at which she appeared to be 
going, he reckoned that she would be at 


Grappa could not understand why the 
felueca was put on this course. Were his 
passengers bound for the coast of Tunis? 
But it did not matter to him. They had 
paid him well to go west, and he would 
go west as long as they asked him to. 

“Are we to go west all the time?" he 
asked Juhel. 

« Yes.” 

“Very well.” 

At a quarter-past ten, Juhel, sextant in 
hand, took his first observation. He 
found that the felucca was in latitude 
87° 30’ north, and longitude 10° 33’ east. 

While he was at work, Antifer looked 
at him sideways, and winked. 

“Well, Juhel ?” 

“We are in the right longitude, but 
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we have to drop a few miles to the 
south.” 

“Then drop a few miles, nephew; 
drop! I fancy that we shall never drop 
enough!” 

The felucca was put on the port tack, 
so as to approach Pantellaria. 

Old Grappa, with his eyes screwed up 
and his lips pressed together, was lost in 
conjectures, and when ‘l'regomain came 
near, he could not help asking him, in a 
low voice, what they were looking for in 
these parts. 

“ A handkerchief we lost here!" replied 
the bargeman, as if he were getting out 
of temper—if so excellent a man could 
do so. 

“Very well, signor!” 

Ata quarter to twelve there was still 
no mass of rocks in view; and yet the 
Providenza ought to be on the site of 
island number four. 

Nothing, nothing, as far as the eye 
could reach. 

Juhel went up the starboard shrouds 
of the masthead. From there he could 
see for twelve or fifteen miles around 
him. 

Nothing, always nothing. 

When he returned to the deck, Zambuco, 
flanked by the notary, approached him, 
and in an anxious voice asked— 

“Island number four?” 

“Tt is not in sight.” 

“Are you sure of your position ?” 
asked Antifer, in a jeering tone. 

“ Sure.” 

“Then it would appear that you no 
longer know how to take an observa- 
tion.” 

Juhel flushed with anger; but Enogate 
calmed him with a supplicating gesture. 

Tregomain judged it wise to interfere. 

“Grappa!” he said. 

“ Signor ?” 

“ We are in search of an islet.” 

“ Yes, signor.”” 

“ Ts there an islet anywhere near here?” 

“An islet ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you mean an island ?” 

“An island!” said Antifer, shrugging 
his shoulders. “ Yes, an island !—a pretty 
little island! an islet! an icky little 
isliekie of an islet! Do you not under- 
stand? "” 

“ Excuse me, excellency ; are you really 
looking for an island?” 

“Yes,” said Gildas Tregomain. 
one exist ?” 

“ No, signor.”” 

“No?” 

“No! But there used to be one, for I 
have seen it, and landed on its surface. oy 

“Tts surface?” repeated the barge- 
man. 

“But it has disappeared ——" 

“ Disappeared ? " exclaimed Juhel. 


“ Does 


“Yes, signor; thirty-one years ago, 
come San Lucia.” 
“And what was this island?" asked 


Tregomain, clasping his hands. 

“Why.” said Antifer, “ it was Graham's 
Island.” 

Graham's Island! 
to Juhel! 

Yes! It was Julia Island, or Graham's 
Island, or Hotham’s Island, or Ferdi- 
nandea, or Nerita—whichever name you 
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please—which had appeared on this spot 
on June 28, 1831. What doubt could 
there be as to its existence? The 
Neapolitan Captain Corrao had been 
present at the very moment of the sub- 
marine eruption which had produced it. 
Prince Pignatelli had observed the column 
which burned inthe centre of the new-born 
island with a continuous light, as if it were 
a firework. Captain Ireton and Doctor 
John Davy had been witnesses of this 
marvellous phenomenon. During two 
months the island, covered with ashes 
and hot sand, could be walked over. It 
was part of the sea-bed which plutonic 
forces had raised above the water level. 

In the month of Deceraber 1831 the 
rocky mass had sunk, the island had dis- 
appeared, and this portion of the sea had 
retained no trace of it. 

During this lapse of time—so short—ill 
luck had led Kamylk Pasha and Captain 
Zo into this part of the Mediterranean. 
They sought an unknown islet, and they 
found one, which appeared in June and 
vanished in December. And now it was 
fifty fathoms down that the precious 
treasure lay. The millions which Tyr- 
comel would have hurled into the sea had 
gone down into the sea of themselves, 
and would never be spread over the 
world. 

And Captain Antifer knew this. When 
Juhel, three weeks before, had given him 
the position of island number four, be- 
tween Sicily and Pantellaria, he had at 
once recognised it as Graham's Island. 
When he was a youngster at sea, he had 
sailed in these parts, and knew all about 
the double phenomenon in 1831, the 
appearance and disappearance of an 
ephemeral island, now three hundred feet 
below the level of the waves. When he 
had satisfied himself of this, after a fit of 
anger the most terrible in his life, he had 
made up his mind to give up all hope of 
ever obtaining the treasure of Kamylk 
Pasha, And that is why he had not 
spoken of resuming the search. If he 
had consented, under Tregomain’s insist- 
ence, if he had plunged into the expenses 
of another voyage, it was only 
for his own self-esteem, to show 
that he was not the greatest 
dupe in the matter. The ap- 
pointment he had made with 
Zambuco and Ben Omar was to 
give them the lesson which their 
duplicity towards him so well 
deserved. 

Turning towards the Maltese 
banker and the Egyptian notary, 
he said : 

“ Yes, the millions are there, 
under our feet; andifyou want . 
your share, you have only to 
dive for them. Come, Zam- 
buco; to the water, Ben Omar!" 

And if ever these two regret- 
ted their acc.ptance of Antifer's 
invitation, it was when he 
overwhelmed them with sar- 
casms, forgetting that he had 
been as keen as they were in the 
search for the treasure. 

«And now for the eastward,” 
said Antifer, “and for home.” 

* Where we will live so hap- 
pily,” said Juhel. 


“Even without the millions of the 
pasha!’ said Enogate. 

“We shall have to do without them,” 
added Treygomain, in a tone of comic 
resignation. 

But meanwhile the young captain—out 
of curiosity—asked for a sounding to be 
taken. 

Grappa obeyed, with a shake of the 
head, and when the line had run out to a 
little over three hundred feet, the lead 
struck a resisting mass. 

That was Graham’s Island. That was 
island number four, lost at this depth. 

At Juhel’s orders, the felucca wore into 
the wind. The wind being ahead, she 
had to beat to windward all night, and 
the morning was well advanced when the 
Providenza moored alongside the quay at 
Girgenti, after this fruitless exploration. 

But as the passengers were taking leave 
of old Grappa, he said to Antifer— 

“ Excellency!” 

“ What is it ?” 

“T have something to say.” 

“Speak, my friend, speak!” 

“Signor, all hope is not lost.” 

Antifer drew himself up, and it was as 
though a look of supreme covetousness 
illumined his glance. 

« All hope ? ” he answered. 

“Yes, excellency. The island dis- 
appeared towards the end of the year 
1831, but——” 

“But—" 

“Tt has been rising ever since 1850——” 

“Like the barometer, when fine wea- 
ther is coming!” said Antifer, with a 
loud shout of laughter. ‘ Unfortunately, 
when it appears with its millions—our 
millions!—we shall not be here; not 
even you, Tregomain, unless you die a 
centenarian many times over!” 

“Which is hardly probable!” replied 
the bargeman. 

But it is true, as the old sailor said. 
The island is gradually rising to the sur- 
face of the Mediterranean. And a few 
centuries later, it may be possible to have 
quite another ending to these wonderful 
adventures of Captain Antifer. 

[THE END.] 
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‘azorn THompson lay back in the comfort- 
able deck-chair which had made the 
voyage to India three times, and lazily 
watched the smoke of his fragrant Havannah, 
as it floated upwards and curled about the 
climbing roses in the pretty verandah of his 
widowed sister’s charming cottage in the 
weald of Kent. 

The major had been giving the “ boys” 
a few “tips” about the “service”? drawn 
from his own experience of three-and-twenty 
years, and the “ boys ” had listened to the in- 
cidents and adventures of the old “ vet,” as 
his nephews familiarly called him, with un- 
flagging interest and keen attention. 

Chisholm Anstey was home from Sand- 
hurst and his brother Ralph from Cambridge, 
and Chisholm was soon expecting to get 
“ posted.” 

“It may do very well in the City, Chis,” 
said the Major kindly ; ‘* but you must cleanse 
your bosom of that perilous stuff, dear boy, 
when you put on Her Majesty’s uniform. A 
soldier's first duty is obedience, and his last 
duty is still obedience, and I have known the 
lesson to be enforced in a very summary 
fashion, even when the too zealous officer was 
acknowledged to have rendered splendid 
service. No; whatever it may do amongst 
civilians, untempered zeal seldom pays the 
soldier, while obedience always does. Come, 
T'll tell you a story that will show what I 
mean. 

“No youngster could have been more full 
of fight, more eager to distinguish himself, 
than your worthy uncle when he joined the 
Buffs in ’58, but the following year—no, ’twas 
the year after that !—I got a lesson, a lesson 
which mightily increased my respect for dis- 
cipline, but effectually extinguished my 
burning desire to astonish the regiment. 

“T had gone over to Paris for a week, and 
vbought I would take the opportunity to look 
up an old school chum, Harry Blundell, 
whose™ather was domiciled in the country, 
had married a Frenchwoman—Harry’s 
mother—and built up a big business at St. 
Etienne. 

“Harry was my senior by a year or two, 
and at twenty had entered the French army, 
joining the Foreign Legion then in the service 
of France. 

“TL got hold of the Army List and began 
hunting through it to find his whereabouts ; 
but it was soon evident to me that the name 
of Lieutenant Blundell was not to be found 
there. What could it mean? True, I had 
not heard from him for over a twelvemonth, 
and then he was in Algeria, but expected 
the next serious engagement would finish the 
campaign. Had he been killed? Turning 
over the leaves rapidly, I saw that the Second 
Battalion of the Legion. was quartered in 
Paris. Halfan hour later I presented myself 
at the barracks and asked for Lieutenant 
Blundell. 

“T was received very courteously by the 
officer on duty, who sent for Captain 
Forey ; and this is the story the captain told 
me. 

««« We were concentrated upon Tizi-Kassem, 
and, on the summit of a wooded height, 
directly facing our centre, the enemy had 
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constructed a formidable redoubt, from which 
they could survey all our movements. 

“+A little to the left of the redoubt, a sec- 
tion of No. 1 Company of the First Battalion 
of the Legion was encamped, and the Kabyles 
paid them greater attention than they 
showed the rest of us. Every day when the 
men were preparing dinner, a constant 
fusillade was kept up from the redoubt. It 
was galling, of course, to have to grin and 
bear it; but the orders were stringent, and 
the fire was not returned. 

“One morning a party of thirty Kabyles, 
emboldened by this inactivit y, left their en- 
trenchments, and, throwing out skirmishers 
as they advanced, came right up to the very 
approaches of the camp, firing their pieces, 
and snapping their fingers in the faces of the 
sentries on guard. 

“ «Lieutenant Blundell, smarting under the 
provocation, watched them from the door of 
his tent. Presently he saw one of his men 
drop. Enraged beyond endurance, his 
decision was taken in a moment. The 
general's order was forgotten. Leaving one- 
half the troops to protect the camp, he put 
himself at the head of the ot her little column 
and advanced quickly to the attack. 

«“ «The men went up the h ill at the double, 
under a plunging fire, taking advantage of 
every bit of cover afforded by the ground, 
which was seamed and rugge d, and dotted all 
over with clumps of olives. In a few minutes 
they had gained the top. The entrench- 
ments were carried by the bayonet ; the gate 
of the blockhouse was broken in by blows 
from a hatchet ; and the Legionaries poured 
through the breach. There was ten minutes’ 
hot work inside, and then the tricolour was 
seen floating in the wind and the bugle 
sounded the victory. 

“<Tt was just as the lieutenant arrived 
before the entrenchments that General Mac- 
Mahon, who commanded the division, rode 
up to the outposts. He had heard the 
firing. Levelling his glass in the direction 
of the noise, he saw the Legionaries bounding 
up the mountain and rushing like lions to 
the assault. A brave soldier himself, he 
admired the dash and vigour of the attack, 
the cool courage of the lieutenant under a hail 
of bullets, and the fierce fury of his men. It 
was magnificent; but it was a gross disobe- 
dience of orders. 

“«When the tricolour was run up, the 
general rode forward. At sight of his com- 
mander, Lieutenant Blundell suddenly 
remembered that he had been guilty of a 
breach of discipline. He turned pale, but 
calmly stood at arms awaiting the approach 
of his chief. 

««« Your sword, lieutenant,” were the first 
words with which MacMahon greeted him. 

««« There it is, general.” 

«A nice example you've given to the rest 
of the army, haven’t you? I expected better 
things of an officer as gallant as Lieutenant 
Blundell.” 

«««The provocation was great, general ; 
the desire to punish them was equally great ; 
and my zeal overcame my discretion.’ 

«««« Bad excuse! Your imprudence might 
have compromised the division. However, 


you will have toanswer for it to-morrow before 
a court-martial."” 

“«Then turning towards the soldiers. who 
had listened in consternation— 

“¢« And you, my brave fellows, who have 
simply obeyed the orders of your commander, 
receive my warmest congratulations and 
thanks. Your general is proud of you. It 
made his heart leap to see the gallant way in 
which you went to work and dislodged the 
Kabyles. This brilliant feat of arms 
redounds to your honour, and is a happy 
augury for the remainder of the campaign. 
I shall ever remember you with pleasure and 
gratification.” 

“*Next morning Lieutenant Blundell was 
tried by court-martial and condemned to 
death ; but was unanimously recommended 
by his judges to the clemency of Marshal 
Randon. 

«« Eight days of uncertainty were spent in 
prison. On the ninth he was brought before 
the marshal, who received him at the thres- 
hold of his tent. 

««« Lieutenant Blundell, do you admit the 
justice of the sentence pronounced upon you 
by the court ?” inquired the commander-in- 
chief. 

««« Perfectly, marshal.” 

“«« Without discipline, lieutenant, an 
army is simply a mob.” 

«True, marshal. Carried away by the 
heat of my temperament and yielding to an 
access of zeal, I have committed a breach of 
orders. For that offence Iam ready to atone 
with my life. It may serve as a warning to 
others. I shall know how to die as a brave 
man, marshal.” 

«There was a painful silence, broken 
however by MacMahon saying: 

«+ At my recommendation, added to that 
of your judges, the marshal is willing to grant 
you his mercy, lieutenant. But from to-day 
you lose your commission and are reduced to 
the ranks. Henceforward you will serve 
simply as a private soldier.” 

« «Overcome by his feelings, incapablo of 
uttering a word, Lieutenant Blundell could 
only give the military salute. 

« ©“ There’s nothing to prevent you, Blun- 
dell, from earning your first stripes in the 
course of this campaign,” said the marshal, 
smiling. ‘I shall keep an eye on you.” 

««« Thope to prove myself worthy of your 
favour and regard, marshal ”’—and to-day,’ 
concluded Captain Forey, ‘ Sergeant Blundell, 
who is serving in Mexico, is in a fair way to 
win back his commission with honour and 
éclat.’"” 

The major, looking hard at his nephews, 
added, ‘‘ That was lesson number one. Lesson 
number two came a year or two later in 
India ; but that didn’t end so happily for the 
officer concerned—for I must tell you that, 
when the French left Mexico, Harry Blun- 
dell came home a full captain.” 

“ Still it was hard lines for him,” put in 
Ralph rather warmly. 

“They were harder still for my friend 
Billy Freeman, of the Bengal Staff Corps. 
But there's the dinner-bell,” cried the major, 
getting on his legs. ‘We'll adjourn the 
* sitting,’ boys, till to-morrow.” 
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SOME NEW GAMES FOR BOYS. 


By A. ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, etc.) 


I HOPE my readers will not be frightened at the 

apparent difficulty of what I am about to 
describe. I once had similar misgivings ; but 
in actual practice, I found the feats so easy, 
the exercise and recreation so pleasant, that 
I feel disposed to explain them here, hoping 
that those who may have the opportunity 
will experience a similar satisfaction. 


XIX.—THE GLOBE. 


mounted on the running sphere, will fully 
compensate for the trouble expended in 
learning it. 

Having mastered and being able to control 
your “wooden steed,” the question arises 
as to how it may be used for competitive 
purposes. Well, the simplest of these tests 


is the Globe Race, the object of which is to 


globe against the objects (see fig. 2). A second 
test is to obtain a long plank, balance it upon 
a small stool or block of wood, about six 
inches in height, allow it to stand at oncend, 
and then, mounting the globe, propel it up 
the incline. When the centre is reached, 
endeavour to balance the plank in a hori- 
zontal position, and after retaining that 


+ The globe should be from two feet totwo feet 
six inches in diameter. It is made of light 
pine wood, in sections, and covered over with 
strips of canvas securely glued on. It 
may be obtained from the publishers, Philip 
& Son, 32 Fleet Street, London. 

After obtaining the globe, it is best, for 
awhile at least, to practise your balance by 


run the globe a certain prescribed distance 
round an object and return to the starting 
point. If one globe only is used, this race 
will necessarily require to be timed (see 
fig. 1). 

A much greater test of ability, and of 
great interest to the spectators, is the trial of 
skill. In this, certain objects are placed on 


position for a moment, descend the other 
end carefully (see fig. 2). 

Perhaps the most arduous task to accom- 
plish is mounting the incline. In this striking 
feat, one end of the plank is placed at an 
elevation of four to five feet, the objcct being 
to propel the globe up the incline while 
standing upon it. In doing this, the body 


standing upon it, at the same time holding a 
rope by the hand, which should be suspended 
from over the globe. Then, if you should 
lose your balance, as you probably will at the 
first attempts, you can save a tumble by 
holding on to the rope. A little practice will, 
however, enable you to master the necessary 
equilibrium, and the delightful sensation of 
being able to maintain your balance, while 


Fig. 2. 


the ground, around or over which the com- 
petitors try, one after the cter, certain 
“ follow the leader "’ exercises. 

An interesting example of this is to place 
about a dozen pair of dumbbells or other 
objects at equal distances of about five feet 
apart, the object being for the globe to be 
propelled and threaded through, interlacing 
in and out, without touching or knocking the 


should be turned towards the elevation, and 
in descending the same position should be 
observed ; & very small shuffle of the feet only 
is required in propelling, and a plentiful 
use of the safety rope is recommended during 
the learning stage. Mines 

Finally, a rare trial of skill is to endeavour 
to perform the last three feats without 
descending from the globe. 


L—In Poultry Rca, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, and Garden. 


By Gorpon STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


A few more Girlf Pets (continued from last month). 


Ret is a fact that reptiles are becoming 
fashionable. The time is perhaps not far distaut 
when o lady may call upon her fricwis with her pet 
spake twined round her arm, or her favourite frog in a 
fancy basket. Some of the grasa or heather snakes to 
be found in the Highlands of Scotland and in Skye are 
really very beautiful, and grow to an immense size. An 
unele of mine killed one that was nearly six feet long ; 
and five feet is by no means an uncommon length. 
They become very tame, and they are not in the 
slightest degree offensive. They also become greatly 
attached to their owners, and drink milk readily when 
given to them ; but they are far more sagacious than 
most people believe. 


Froas.—These are batrachians, and very interesting 
persons they are indeed. Even those of our own 
country should be studied. Their whole lives and 
tricks and manners are wonderful in the extreme, 
They make very nice pets, but do not like to be carried 
about. They like a moist position, and are exceedingly 
fond of a pan of water with a bit of greenstuff grow- 
ing in it. In some parts of America, but capecially in 
India, there are frogs in the ditches as big as ordinary 
footstools - more or less. A frog does not speak, but he 
croaks ; and when more than one sing iu chorus it is 
for all the world like people snoring. A frog must 
think a deal, I suppose, for he lies in his green-shaded 
bath for long, long hours at a stretch, doing nothing, 
but doing it well. People should not be idle in this 
world ; but we need to do nothing sometimes, We 
should study Master Froggie, and do it well. 

Tf the Hdltor had not stirred me up with a long pole, 
I shouldn't have written these Doings fora month. It 
needs to be a long pole that the Editor uses to stir me 
up, seeing it must reach all the way from London to 
the Perthshire Highlands. I am here in my caravan 
after a zigzag and delightful journey of six hundred 
and fifty miles and @ bittock. Bui the glorious sun- 
shine is falling softly on the green meadow where I lie, 
and the grand and stern hills are all around me. Hilla, 
did I say? Nay, but mountains; and their lower sides: 
will soon be bright with the crimson heather. Now, I 
appeal to you—is it not somewhat cruel of our Editor 
to wake me from wy dream and stick the ink-bottle in 
my hand, the pen behind my ear? “It i . 
Thank you ; only duty is duty, and necessity—that is 
our Editor —knows no law, Well, 1 want to say that 
my grand tour this year has been through parts of 
England and Scotland I haven't before seen, and what 
has delighted me very much is the evident popularity of 
the Boys Own Paper everywhere I have been—even in 
villages most remote. Long may it live and flourish ; 
for between you and me and the beech-tree here, it 
ought to, Now I'll leave Fair Helen of Troy to roll on 
the grass while I write, though I'd ratner roll than 
write. “Oh—h!” That was the Editor's long pole in 
my ribs, I'moff! 


Tne Povttry Ruy.— yon know that all through 
Durham highlands, and in Northumberland and Cum- 
berland, right up north here, I have been astonished 
at the large numbers of chickens and fowls kept by 
the people—especially by the poorer classes? Is it 
possible that fowls can be made to pay sometimes ? 
But then, the places where I have found them in great- 
est abundance are where land is comparatively cheap 
and grass grows green. But even in mining districts 
fowls appear to thrive. Well, as far as we are con- 
cerned, readers, we shall continue to keep them, if only 
for a fancy. The large flocks of fowls I have been 
noting on my crnise ure of no particular breed, yet, 
having plenty of room, they lay well. I must say, 
bowever, I like the breeds kept select. 

It is hard for me to believe to-day, with July sun- 
shine and July wildfiowers all around me, that winter 
ison ahead. But this will be read in October, and we 
shall doubtless have plenty of wild weather to contend 
with. Be prepared. A stitch in time saves nine. So, 
if your repairs are not finished, do them right away. I 
think if more light were thrown into the fowl-louse, 
the birds would thrive better. Lime-washing, if done 
well, lights up the place, and disiufects as well. Re 
member, however, that disinfectants are not needed 
where perfect cleanliness is the ru'e. A disinfectant 
should not be used to remove the smell of offending 
matter. Remove the matter itself. Continue to weed 
out such birds as you do not intend to keep. Fatten and 
kill. Feed well. " The worse the weather the more good 
food is needled. A few chillies chopped up fine do good 
now and then, and help the egg produce. 


Tas Praron Lort.—Keep your lofts clean and dry, 
lightsome and well ventilated without draughts. Keep 
the hoppers filled. Weed out useless birds. Pigeon 
pie isn’t bad, you know. Read back volumes and study 
the breeds you mean to go in for next season. It is best 
to know everything you can before going into a fancy. 
In wet weather employ your spare time in doing a bit 
of carpentering. There is always plenty to be done in 
the poultry run, or in making rabbit lutches. 


TRE AVIARY.—All is quict here. And all should be 
clean a3 well as quiet. Obey the rules of health as 
applicable to canaries, Ict all food be fresh and good, 
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and so shall your birds be strong for the next season, 
that ut present seems so very far alead of us. 


Tue Rannrrry.—I ain always preaching cleanliness 
in the rabbitry. Nothing tends more to keep the poor 
confined creatures healthy. Dryness, a good bed, 
frequently renewed, freedom from a direct. draught 
and from leakage, good food, often changed, light and 
sunshine (unless you want to breed weeds), and exer- 
cise. These are the things to keep all kinds of sickness 
at bay, especially if great care is taken uot to over- 
crowd.” As to exercise, 1 am truly sorry to know that 
bunnies get so little; but no boy who does not love 
rabbits should keep them, and if he loves them he will 
not forget exercise ou the grass on fine days is the 
greatest treat they can have. 


Tae Kexnxt.—All throughout Durham, and lower 
down in England, it has been pitiful this year to see 
poor dejected dogs wearing muzzles. The magistrates 
simply take the word of a policeman that a inad dog 
has been seen, and order the hateful muzzling order to 
be put in force at once. But I tell them that, apart 
from its being a shockingly cruet order, it ie of no ure 
atall. Heigho! We still live in the age of stolid black 
ignorance and prejudice. 


Tue Krrcnen Garpgs.—We may begin to dig 
empty ground. Digging is splendid exercise, and it 
jg best anyhow to have the work “beband.” Plant 
greens, Take up potatoes and store well, also other 
Toots except parsnips, which are better left out. Kill 
weeds, and keep borders and edging trim and nice. 


Tae WINDow GaRDEN.—It may for a time be kept 
in bloom by transplantation. Make new window- 
boxes. Study window gardening. I think Upeott 
Gill has a small book on this subject well wort! f 
perusal. Keep everything in the gerden nice and 
orderly, removing dead leaves and everything un- 
sightly. Begin to plan out fresh gardens and make 
improvements, even already. And now, having done 
my duty, readers, I'm off to fish. The Editor may lay up 
his long pole for 'a whole month to come. 


II.—Natural History. 
By rue Rev. Taropore Woon, F.£.8. 


OcTorER, on the whole, is @ very pleasant month for 
the naturalist. The first few days are mostly fine and 
warm; “St. Luke's little summer” comes about the 
middle; and until the night frosts cut down the her- 
bage, and send the hibernating animals off to their 
long slumbers, there is plenty of work to be done. 


OvuTpooR Wonrx.—Birds—Summer and_ winter 
visitors are like the famous Messrs. Box and Cox; one 
lot comes in as the other goes out. And October is one 
of the two great months for changing over. The last 
of the spring migrants disappear ; the first of the 
autumn arrivals take their places. Look out for the 
travellers as they go and come ; and jot down the dates 
of departure and arrival in your note-book. 

era.—Not many butterflies are left on the 
wing ; but some of the Vanesside will still be sunning 
themselves on thistles. They are fond of over-ripe 
fruit, too; and I once found hundreds, literally, of 
Scarlet Admirals hard at work on my last night's 
“treacles,” as I passed through the wood before break- 
fast. The hornets had a high time that autumn, for 
they chivied the butterflies in among the trees, and 
then caught them and devoured them, nipping all four 
wings neatly off first, just us we deprive the toothsome 
shrimp of his legs. 

This is the great month for ivy blossom. Of *recent 
years it has been rather behindhand in blooming ; but. 
‘as everything is fairly forward during the present 
season, it ought for once to be out iu good time. 
Butterfiles come to it by day, and are sometimes so 
overcome by its intoxicating juices that they caunot 
fly away again when they should ; and at night moths 
visit it, “ not single spies, but in battalions.” I have 
seen an old ivy-covered park fence so thronged with 
thirsty visitors that for nearly half-a-mile moths with- 
out number were simply fighting for place; each 
blossom had two or three tenants, and new-comers were 
doing their very best to push them away. We worked 
our way slowly along, and pill-boxed as fast as we 
knew how; then we rushed off home, and returned 
with more boxes, Bat we couldn't catch one-tenth of 
the moths we wanted, simply because we hadu't any: 
where to put them; and at last we went regretfully 
away, leaving such an array of choice specimens behind 
us as oneonly sees once or twice in a lifetime. 

‘The ivy must not be beaten. If within reach, box 
the specimens one by one, just as you would from a 
treacled tree. If not, hold an open umbrella beneath, 
and shake the blossoms gently over it by means of a 
forked stick. Moths always pretend to be dead when 
they are shaken down from ivy ; and you will have a 
minute or two in which to box them before they begin 
to run, 

Pupa-digging ought to begin quite early in the 
month. The sooner you set about it, the more chance 
you will have of being beforehand with the mole, who 
is the very prince of pupa-diggers, and somehow 
manages to etrike a“ bee-line” from one good tree to 
another. Don't waste time in digging in the thicker 
parts of wooda, but look out for trees standing all by 
themselves in meadows and parks, or on the very bor- 


der of the woodland; aud remember that almost as 
many pupe are found above the ground us bencath 
it. Some caterpillars spin up under loose bark, among 
lichens, beneath moe, aud in some narrow nook or 
corner : others among herbage at the roots of the tree 
upon which they have been fecéing. So before you 
begin to dig, institute a thorough search upon the 
trunk itself, beginning at about four feet from the 
ground, and working downwards; and then have a 
gvod look at any grass or weeds which may be growing 
beneath. 

Pupa-dieging proper {s usually rather dieappointing 
work at firat. One finds becties, grubs, earwigs, centi_ 
pedes, swoodlive= prey, well everything, in point of 
fact, but pupe. I myself went out seven times, for 
instance, before I found a pupa ; and when at last I 
get one, it was only that of a bluebottle fly! So 

lon't be discouraged if you come home two or three 
times with your boxes empty. The best trees at 
which to dig are oak, elm, poplar, birch, ash, willow, 
and beech ; the aide facing’ the uorth is almost always. 
the most productive: and nineteen pupe out of 
twenty will be found within a foot of the trunk, 

You need not dig deeply : four inches from the 
surface is quite sufficient, Break up the sods care. 
fully aud thoroughly, and tear asunder any matted 
grass roots, etc. which might afford shelter. Many 
pupe are never found in- any other situation, Au 
ordinary garden trowel is the best implement with 
which to dig; and you can carry your captures home 
in a tin box filled with cotton wool (not wadding), 
or, in default of that, damp moss. Handle them us 
little as possible ; don't waggle their tails about to see 
whether they are alive; and when you reach home 
put them away at once in a breeding-cage, with 
ubout an inch of finely sifted mould over those which 
were buried in the ground. : 

Beetles.—A good many of these are to be fousid 
during the earlier part of the month, especially undcr 
bark and in fungi, Others are fond of sunning 
themselves in fine weather at the tops of fences aud 
upon railings, but are very apt to drop when they 
see an approaching hand. Water-beetles, too, arc out: 
in great force, and the fishing-net should be used 
freely in ponds aud ditches and the weedy parts of 
running streams. 


Ixpoon Worx.—As soon‘as the actual oollecting 
is over, it is a good plan to go carefully throug! 
one’s boxes, and see that they are all in proper order. 
A little dust here and there inay perhaps bear witness 
to the presence of mites. If so, there is no time to 
de lost. Take a sheet of stout blotting-paper, ba'ance: 
it upon the pins, pour a tublespoonful of | benzine 
collas upon it, and shut up the box for at least twenty - 
four hours. At the end of that time remove the 
blotting-paper, and renew the supply of napLthaline 
or camphor in'the corner of the box. 

Mend up any damaged insects by means of a little 
coaguline or giant cement. Ticket thore of any 
rarity with a small label, giving details of the date 
and place of capture. Replace bad specinens by 
better, if you happen to possces them, and attend 
to any little odds and ends which may add to tue 
neatuess or completeness of the collection. 


—oregoo—— 


QUR NOTE BOOK. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S MONUMENT. 


N interesting event occurred towards the end of last. 
+ Suly on Easby Hill, Great Ayton (one of the 
highest puints of the Cleveland Range), when Mr. J 
Havelock Wilson, M.P. for Middlesbrough, declared 
the completion of the restorution of Captain Cook's 
monument. It is the only monument erected in thir 
country to the memory of “ England's Greatest Sailor.” 
Mr. J. H. Wilson stated that he had sat at the foot of 
the Cook monument in Australia, New South Wales, 
and he had also stood on the spot where the intrepid 
navigator was murdered, The funds for the restoration 
have been subscribed by the readers of the “ North- 
Eastern Dnily Gazette.” The monument stands on 
Easby Hill, and was originally erected by a grateful 
master justly proud of his apprentice boy. Viewed 
from near the monument the scene is a magnificent 
one. To the right is the village of Marton, where 
Cook was born, and nestling close to the foot is Great 
Ayton, where he received his education. On a farm at 
the foot of Roseberry Topping he worked as » boy; 
and, indeed, the whole immoliate district is associated 
with the boyhood life of one who rose from the ranks 
and became England's greatest sailor, completely alter- 
ing the geographical conceptions of the globe, 
giving more territory to Great Britain than any other 
man. But for our Clevelaud farmer boy Australia 
might now have been a French possession. Well may 
Cleveland be proud of such an illustrious son | 
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TO OUR FRIENDS AND READERS EVERYWHERE. 
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: > We complete our Seventrentn Annvat with this number, and next weck commence a New Vorvae with a splendid list of attrac- 
tions. We would ask our readers kindly to make the best possible use of the Prosprctus or THE New VouumE which they will receive with 


this issue, as now of course is the most suitable time in the whole year for new subscribers to begin; and a hearty “ push off” is always 
8 healthy stimulus. 


The unrivalled Couovrep Pxates issued with the Monthly Parts during the past twelve months may now be obtained by weckly readers 
in a neat packet, price 1s. 6d. the entire series. The Title-page for the Volume is also included in the packet. 


As we have so often explicitly stated, we cannot undertake binding for our readers; but this they should find little difficulty in getting 
done at a fair charge by local bookbinders. We have, however, now as in previous years, prepared handsome cases or covers, in which any 
bookbinder will insert the numbers or parts at a small charge. These cases cost 4s. each, and may be obtained through the booksellers in 
the usual way. In the post ihey are apt to get damaged. One great advantage of using our covers is that the Annual Volumes then have a 
uniform appearance on one’s bookshelves. 


Orrice : 56 Paternoster Row, Lonvon. 
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